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CHANGE  IN  NAME  OF  THE  "  WEEKLY  BULLETIN" 

Readers  of  this  publication  will  note  that  with  this  issue  the  name  has  been 
changed  from  Weehly  Bulletin  to  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

"  THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  " 

A  report  under  the  above  title  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and  will  shortly  be  available 
for  distribution.  Mr.  Poussette  spent  the  greater  part  of  1920  in  India  and  the 
Middle  East  studying  trade  and  economic  conditions,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how 
much  of  the  market  requirements  of  those  regions  might  be  supplied  by  Canadian 
exporters. 

A  portion  of  this  report,  that  dealing  with  the  import  markets  of  India  and  the 
Middle  East,  has  already  been  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and  is  being 
reprinted.  Those  sections  which  are  now  being  first  published  include  chapters  on  the 
Peoples  and  Provinces  of  India;  Agricultural  Conditions;  Natural  Resources  and 
Industries;  Agriculture,  Livestock,  and  Dairying;  Railways,  Ports  and  Rivers;  and 
Economic  and  Labour  Conditions.  An  analysis  is  given  of  imports  into  the  Indian 
Empire  in  commodities  in  which  Canada  might  offer  effective  competition.  Special 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Indian  Tariff  and  to  Packing  and  Documentation  for 
India  and  the  Middle  East.  In  the  appendices  are  included,  for  the  information  of 
Canadian  importers,  details  of  certain  of  the  industries  of  India,  such  as  tea,  jute, 
cotton,  and  steel.  A  full  Index  and  a  specially  prepared  map  of  India  will  complete 
the  work,  which  it  is  expected  will  extend  to  over  160  pages. 

The  report  will  be  issued  post  free  to  Canadian  exporters  and  others  interested; 
the  sale  price  outside  Canada  will  be  35  cents.  As  the  edition  is  limited,  immediate 
application  for  copies  should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Ser- 
vice, Ottawa. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1921 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  November  of  this  year,  shows  that  as 
represented  in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $641,271,434,  as 
against  $98,671,116  in  November,  1920,  and  $92,718,270  in  November,  1919.  The 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  $9,600,854  as  against  $14,834,258  in  November, 
1920.  Those  from  the  United  States  show  a  still  greater  falling  off,  being  $44,699,509 
as  against  $74,328,841  in  November,  1920.  The  total  imports  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  November,  1921,  were  $825,226,585  as  against  $1,345,592,300  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1920. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  were  valued  at  $86,533,862  com- 
pared with  $147,508,002  in  November,  1920.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
again  show  an  increase,  being  $37,640,148  as  against  $29,100,524  in  November,  1920. 
Exports  to  the  United  States,  however,  are  lower,  $30,854,939  as  against  $63,894,790. 
The  total  exports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  November,  1921,  show  a  falling  off  of 
about  25  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  similar  period  of  1920,  being  $865,679,982'  as 
against  $1,256,914,922.  The  month's  returns  show  a  favourable  balance  of  trade 
of  $22,262,428;  the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable  balance 
of  $40,453,397. 
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CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS  INVITED  TO  STATE  THEIR  PROBLEMS  IN 

EXPORT  SHIPMENT 

Any  Canadian  manufacturers  who  encounter  difficulties  in  connection  with  foreign 
shipments,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  packing,  marking,  the  preparation  of  docu- 
ments, or  correspondence,  are  invited  to  submit  their  problems  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  who  will  be  very  glad  to  assist  in  their  solution. 

MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IN  HOLLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 
General  Situation 

Eotterdam,  November  26, 1921. — Agriculture  is  extensively  developed  in  Holland, 
and  considering  the  size  of  the  country  the  use  and  sale  of  agricultural  machinery 
reach  quite  large  proportions.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  have  been  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Belgium 
and  France  have  also  supplied  some  lines  to  Holland.  Canada  has  in  the  past  sold 
agricultural  machinery,  especially  harvesting  machinery,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  quantities  imported  from  the  Dominion  as  the  goods  arriving  in  Hol- 
land from  Canada  via  the  United  States,  England  or  Belgium  are  o-ften  credited  to 
these  countries  instead  of  to  Canada. 

There  are  some  manufacturers  in  Holland,  but  a  large  part  of  the  requirements 
come  from  abroad.  Ploughs  are  imported  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  some 
large  tractor-ploughs  are  bought  from  the  United  States.  Threshing  machines  and 
portable  engines  are  imported  largely  from  England  and  Germany,  while  harvesting 
machinery  came  principally  from  the  United  States  and  some  lines  from  Germany. 

The  prices  asked  for  German  machines  are  very  low,  largely  on  account  of  the 
present  exchange  conditions  and  the  depreciated  German  currency;  but  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  office  that  while  the  German  prices  are  very  low,  the 
German  firms  are  not  making  delivery,  with  the  result  that  some  Dutch  concerns 
who  have  been  buying  from  Germany  are  looking  elsewhere  for  agricultural  machinery 
from  countries  whence  delivery  is  assured.  It  is  therefore  desired  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  Canadian  firms  to  this  state  of  affairs,  and  to  give  an  indication,  and  informa- 
tion, of  the  machines  which  the  Germans  have  been  supplying  to  this  market  in  good 
quantities.  Details  of  many  of  the  machines  are  given  as  obtained  from  various 
sources  in  order  to  point  out  the  so-called  special  features,  and  where  translations 
have  been  made  from  German  catalogues,  it  has  been  found  rather  difficult  to  give 
the  exact  Canadian  technical  expression,  but  the  endeavour  is  made  to  make  the 
descriptions  as  clear  as  possible. 

The  prices  given  include  carriage  paid  to  German  frontier  stations,  and  although 
the  prices  are  very  low  they-  need  not  deter  the  Canadian  manufacturer  from  trying 
to  increase  his  sales  or,  if  he  has  not  done  a  trade  in  Holland,  of  attempting  to  break 
into  the  market;  for,  as  mentioned  previously,  the  ability  to  deliver  is  a  big  con- 
sideration, and  even  if  the  Canadian  prices  are  slightly  higher  than  the  German  quo- 
tations, there  is  a  possibility  that  'Canadian  producers  will  be  able  to  do  a  trade. 

Threshing  Machines 

The  threshing  machine  was  adopted  by  Dutch  agriculturists  about  sixty  years 
ago.  At  first  all  the  threshing  machines  used  in  Holland  were  of  English  manufac- 
ture. Later  on  the  German  machines  took  their  place  more  and  more,  while  now  the 
Dutch  threshing  machines  made  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  country  are  beginning  to 
find  their  way  into  the  market. 
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The  strawboard  industry  has  been  so  vigorously  developed  in  Holland  that  grain 
vvitli  long  straw  is  much  grown,  and  during  the  process  of  threshing  it  is  necessary 
that  the  straw  should  suffer  as  little  as  possible.  The  short  straw  has  also  to  be 
separated  from  the  long  straw. 

The  Dutch  threshing  machine  is  different  in  many  particulars  from  the  machine 
win* eh  used  to  be  imported,  although  the  Germans  have  adopted  somewhat  similar 
devices  in  order  to  preserve  the  straw.  The  whole  steel  threshing  drum  has  an  extra 
large  diameter,  and  the  corresponding  threshing  mantle  forms  a  large  surface.  As 
the  space  between  the  drum  and  mantle  is  greater  than  ordinarily  is  the  case,  it  is 
stated  that  the  grain  suffers  less  so  that  the  danger  of  peeling  is  slight  and  the  straw 
is  kept  unbroken.  The  attachment  of  double  straw  shakers,  each  with  a  different 
action,  prevents  the  carrying  away  of  the  grain  with  the  straw;  the  straw  is  turned 
over  from  the  one  shaker  to  the  other,  shaken  once  more  and  then  passed  out  of  the 
machine.  Cleaning  apparatus  consisting  of  large  and  small  fans  as  well  as  several 
sieves,  makes  the  grain  clean  for  the  market,  while  it  is  sorted  according  to  the  size 
of  the  grain  by  passing  over  various  sieves  and  put  into  sacks.  A  self-feeder  also 
ensures  a  regular  supply  of  grain  in  the  threshing  drum  and  while  saving  labour 
also  diminishes  the  danger. 

The  following  figure  will  show  the  imports  of  threshing  machines  and  finished 
parts  thereof  into  Holland  during  1920,  and  the  first  eight  months  of  1921,  The 
quantities  from  the  principal  countries  supplying  these  products  are  also  included: — 

1920  1921  :  Jan. -Sept. 

Kilogrammes      Gulden  Kilogrammes  Gulden 

Total  imports                                  1,937,251        1,174,182  1,027,423  505,768 

From    Germany                             1,841,453        1,115,674  964,604  449,196 

Belgium   70,634  32,497     

Great  Britain   21,613  22,370     

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  Germany  supplied  most  of  the  threshing  machines 
imported  into  Holland.  In  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  the  imports  from 
countries  other  than  Germany  were  so  small  that  they  are  not  shown.  The  trade 
declined  somewhat  this  year  as  the  imports  during  the  eight  months  are  about  500,000 
kilogrammes  with  a  value  of  about  42-5,000  gulden  lower  than  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1920. 

The  farms  in  Holland  as  a  general  rule  are  not  very  large,  and  the  smaller-sized 
threshing  machine  with  a  capacity  of  from  250-300  kilogrammes  and  30O1  to  400  kilo- 
grammes per  hour  is  therefore  in  more  popular  demand.  There  is  also  a  certain 
sale  for  threshing  machines  with  a  capacity  of  from  1,200  to  l,8O0  kilogrammes  per 
hour  without  electric  motors  for  the  larger  farms.  Motors  which  are  stationary  and 
can  also  be  used  for  hauling  are  principally  used  in  Holland. 

Illustrations  of  the  various  machines  described  in  this  report  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  may  be  seen 
by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Service  (quoting  file  No.  T  .€.-2-108). 

SMALL  BROAD  THRESHER 

One  type  of  small  German  broad  thresher  is  fitted  with  a  hurdle  for  guiding  the 
straw.  It  is  stated  with  regard  to  this  machine  that  the  air  resistance  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum  on  account  of  the  closed  construction.  The  threshing  basket  which  is 
manufactured  of  wrought  iron,  is  provided  with  an  instantaneous  lever  with  a  governor 
scale  for  different  kinds  of  grain.  This  machine  can  be  driven  by  horse  or  motor  power 
or  transmission  machinery.  The  closed  steel  drum  has  a  width  of  1,700  millimetres 
and  a  diameter  of  275  millimetres  while  the  number  of  revolutions  are  1,300  to  1,400 
per  minute.  The  outside  measurements  are :  length  2,810  millimetres  and  width  2,240 
mm.,  and  it  weighs  about  470  kilogrammes.  The  necessary  power  required  is  a  1-5 
h.p.  motor  or  two  horses.  The  delivered  price  to  the  German  frontier  station  is 
Fl.  240  ($96.4.8). 
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SMALL  BROAD  THRESHER 

A  small  broad  thresher  which  sells  in  Holland  has  a  rolling  shedder.  The  drum 
is  provided  with  a  special  threshing  machine  roller  bearing  made  of  chrome  nickel 
steel,  which  it  is  claimed  guarantees  an  easy  driving  of  the  machine  and  a  limited 
use  of  lubricating  oil  while  at  the  same  time  saving  power.  The  drum  frame  rests 
on  a  strong  iron  bracket  and  is  made  of  strong  plates  fastened  with  special  steel  section 
nails.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  drum  is  balanced  accurately  by  a  compensating  device 
and  that  the  machine  threshes  clean  while  the  traw  remains  smooth  and  unbrokeu. 
The  closed  steel  drum  is  1,900  mm.  in  width,  275  mm.  in  diameter,  and  does  1,300 
to  1,400  revolutions  per  minute.  The  outside  dimensions  show  a  length  of  2,810  mm., 
a  width  of  2,730  mm.,  and  a  weight  of  520  kilogrammes,  while  a  2  h.p.  motor  is 
required  to  operate  the  machine.  The  price  is  Fl.  274  ($110.15),  delivered  to  German 
frontier  station. 

SIMPLE  THRESHING  MACHINE 

A  small,  simple  threshing  machine  is  made  for  a  belt  drive  on  the  drum  axle 
with  drum  ball  bearings.  It  has  a  rolled  steel  nailed  drum  and  a  straw  lattice.  The 
German  frontier  delivered  price  is  Fl.  120  ($48.24).  The  drum  makes  1,400  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

PIN-ROUGHCAST  THRESHING  MACHINE 

This  machine  has  a  double  ventilator  and  is  fitted  with  ball  drum,  bearings,  straw 
shedder,  guards  for  the  side  belts,  and  cover  over  the  >axle  ends.  The  width  of  the 
drum  is  57  centimetres,  the  weight  625  kilogrammes,  and  the  price  delivered  German 
frontier  station  is  Fl.  140  ($56.28). 

THRESHING  CAR 

One  type  of  threshing  car  has  a  triple  ventilator,  cup  work,  barley  thresher, 
adjustable  sorting  cylinder,  rolled  steel  nailed  drum,  changeable  sieves,  all  small  belts, 
brake  pole  with  draw  car,  keys  for  placing  against  the  wheels,  ladder,  waterproof 
cloth,  the  necessary  guards  and  a  safety  device.  This  machine  is  made  in  two  sizes. 
One  with  a  capacity  of  900  to  1,300  kilogrammes  per  hour,  width  of  drum  140  centi- 
metres, weight  3,800  kilogrammes,  and  a  German  frontier  price  of  Fl.  2,200'  ($884.40). 
The  other  size  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  to  1,400  kilogrammes  per  hour,  width  of  drum 
160  centimetres,  weight  4,160  kilogrammes  and  a  price  of  Fl.  2,350  ($944,700- 

Straw  Presses 

The  large  Dutch  straw-board  industry  which  induced  the  farmers  to  grow  grain 
with  long  straw  also  led  to  the  introduction  of  straw  presses.  Up  to  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  the  straw  was  chiefly  used  on  the  farms  themselves  and  was  pressed  by  hand 
into  bundles.  The  hand  press  was  operated  by  two  men  and  required  a  good  deal 
of  time,  while  at  the  same  time  the  bundles  were  very  uneven.  The  mechanical  press 
coupled  on  behind  the  threshing  machine  was  later  adopted,  and*  this  apparatus  in 
a  short  time  gained  ground  so  that  the  old  hand  presses  are  rarely  seen  in  use. 

STRAW  PRESS 

The  press,  the  illustration  of  which  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  is  one  of  Dutch  manufacture  and  will  indicate  the  type  of  machine 
used.  The  mechanical  straw  press  packs  an  average  of  2,500  kilogrammes  of  straw 
per  hour  and  makes  even-sized  packages  of  50  centimetres  by  61  centimetres  by  120 
centimentres  and  of  a  weight  of  50  k.g.  to  70  k.g.,  which  are  of  value  in  the  transport 
of  large  quantities  and  in  the  process  of  manufacture  in  the  factories.  The  straw 
packages  are  bound  together  by  wire,  bundles  of  60  kilogrammes  therefore  needing 
about  4  kilogrammes  of  wire  to  1,000  kilogrammes  of  straw. 
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Mowers,  Reapers  and  Binders 

The  same  factor  which  had  an  influence  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  straw 
presses  had  a  contrary  effect  on  the  introduction  of  harvesting  machines  on  account 
of  the  demand  for  long  straw  and  the  climatic  conditions.  They  are  less  approved 
in  Groningen  than  in  some  other  parts  of  Holland  (such  as  North  Holland  and 
Zealand  for  example),  because  it  is  felt  that  they  do  not  suit  the  peculiar  needs  of 
the  country.  They  have  been  imported  from  the  United  (States,  Germany,  England 
and  Canada,  where  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  straw  and  where  the  grain  is  cut  some 
little  distance  from  the  ground,  so  that  a  fairly  long  stubble  remains  which  means  a 
considerable  loss  in  the  straw.  Also  if  the  weather  is  wet  and  the  grain  does  not 
stand  up  well,  they  are  difficult  to  use.  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  among  many 
Dutch  farmers  in  some  of  the  districts  that  harvesting  machinery  is  not  so  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country  as  it  is  in  'Canada  or  the  United  States.  When 
the  weather  is  favourable,  so  that  the  harvesting  time  is  dry  and  not  too  windy,  these 
machines  can  be  used  with  good  results.  The  experienced  feel  that  at  other  time- 
hand  labour  meets  with  most  favour.  The  weather  in  a  district  like  Groningen  is 
often  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  machines,  especially  of  the  type  used  in  North 
America.  Many  firms  exporting  to  Holland  have,  however,  adopted  what  is  known  as 
the  low  bar  type  of  mower,  which  has  proven  much  more  suitable,  and  the  statistics 
show  that  fairly  large  numbers  of  mowers  are  being  sold.  Binders  do  not  meet  with 
general  favour.  The  reapers  and  (binders  sold  are  chiefly  the  same  kind  as  are  used 
in  Canada.  About  one-third  of  the  mowers  used  are  of  the  usual  type,  while  two- 
thirds  are  of  the  low  bar  type. 

The  imports  into  Holland  of  horse  traction  mowing  machines  and  parts  thereof, 
which  in  1919  amounted  to  933-036  kilogrammes,  with  a  value  of  Fl.  650-944, 
were  in  1920  and  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1921  as  follows : — 

1920  1921  :  Jan.-Sept. 

Kilogrammes      Gulden    Kilogrammes  Gulden 


Total  imports   1,583,000  786,123  904,228  579,638 

From  Germany   321,376  193,239  561,936  310,303 

Belgium   11,670  8,083     

Great  Britain   41,671  40,941     

United  States   1,208,226  543,762  277,490  212,626 


The  above  figures  are  very  typical  of  the  tendency  in  the  present  trade  of 
Holland,  for  while  the  total  imports  have  declined  this  year  as  compared  with  lasr, 
year,  yet  the  share  of  the  trade  secured  by  Germany  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1921  is  considerably  more  than  she  obtained  during  the  whole  of  1920.  To  compare 
the  figures  of  imports  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  two  years,  the  total  import 
of  mowers  and  parts  into  Holland  during  this  period  in  1920  amounted  to  1,528,252 
kilogrammes,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  the  greater  part  (1,171,808  kilo- 
grammes), while  Germany  furnished  only  304,823  kilogrammes.  During  the  eight 
months  of  1921,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  total  import  was  904,228  kilogrammes, 
the  United  States  only  sent  277,490  kilogrammes,  while  Germany  supplied  over  twice 
as  much,  having  shipped  561,926  kilogrammes.  The  lower  German  values  are  also 
indicated  by  the  figures,  for  while  in  this  period  of  1921  the  United  States  exports 
to  Holland  were  less  than  half  those  from  Germany,  yet  the  value  was  over  two-thirds 
that  of  the  German  machines.  This  of  course  is  largely  due  to  the  present  exchange 
conditions. 

A  mower  with  a  fan  is  in  good  demand  in  Holland.  One  of  the  types  of  German 
mowers  which  sell  in  Holland  has  a  width  of  blade  of  5  feet  with  19  points  and  has 
a  weight  of  460  kilogrammes.  It  is  claimed  that  it  can  be  used  on  all  kinds  of  soil 
and  can  be  pulled  by  two  average-sized  horses.  The  moving  parts  are  provided  with 
roller  bearings  and  a  rake  fan  controller,  enabling  the  easy  handling  of  the  machine. 
The  price  delivered  to  the  German  frontier  station  is  240  gulden  ($96.48). 
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Hay  Tedders  and  Rakes 

The  importation  into  Holland  of  hay  tedders  and  rakes  (horse)  and  the  finished 
parts  thereof  during  1920  and  the  first  eight  months  of  1921  was  as  follows: — 

1920  1921  :  Jan.-Sept. 

Kilogrammes      Gulden    Kilogrammes  Gulden 


Total  imports   575,734  293,669  544,751  303,953 

From  Germany   245,108  131,265  331,947  148,549 

Great  Britain ...  .    ..  119,041  87,274  187,721  135,667 

France   38,694  18,192     

United  States   172,580  56,624     


It  will  be  seen  that  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  captured  practically 
all  of  the  trade  this  year  in  hay  tedders  and  rakes,  and  in  fact  both  countries  have 
done  considerably  more  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1921  than  they  did  in  the 
whole  of  1920.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  value  of  the  machines  from  England 
is  'much  higher,  considering  the  quantities  imported,  than  the  price  of  those  from 
Germany.  The  imports  from  France  and  the  United  (States  are  S'o  small  that  they 
are  not  shown  in  the  statistics. 

HAY  TEDDER 

A  German  hay  tedder  which  has  quite  a  good  sale,  is  one  built  of  iron  and  steel 
with  the  exception  of  the  shafts,  and  can  be  pulled  by  one  horse.  It  weighs  about 
280  kilogrammes,  and  the  price  delivered  to  the  German  frontier  station  is  El.  108 
($43.42). 

HAY  RAKE 

A  German  hay  rake  which  sells  is  of  the  usual  design  and  made  of  iron  and  steel 
with  the  exception  of  the  shafts,  which  are  of  wood.  It  has  twenty-eight  prongs  and 
a  weight  of  210  kilogrammes,  while  the  price  is  Fl.  86  ($34.57)  delivered  to  the 
German  frontier  station. 

Seeders 

The  sowing  machine  or  seeder,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  Canada,  was  first 
imported  into  Holland  from  the  United  States  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  It  has  been  modified  in  some  respects  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  Dutch 
soil,  but  the  old  models  have  on  the  whole  maintained  their  position.  In  former 
times  sowing  was  done  by  hand,  but  it  is  now  done  almost  exclusively  by  machine 
on  account  of  the  manner  .and  duration  of  the  operation  as  well  as  the  necessity  to 
keep  down  weeds. 

In  the  province  of  Groningen  the  preference  is  for  sowing  flax  not  in  rows,  in 
contra-distinction  from  the  method  followed  in  other  agricultural  districts.  Accord- 
ingly, a  broad  cast  sowing  machine  is  employed  which  has  a  revolving  motion  caused 
by  the  movement  backwards  and  forwards  of  a  bow  somewhat  similar  to  a  violin  bow 
with  string  instead  of  hair  and  is  therefore  called  the  "  violin  sower  ".  The  sowing  takes 
place  evenly,  and  the  result  is  much  the  same  as  if  it  were  done  by  hand  except  that 
it  is  quicker  and  more  even.  This  system  has  also  been  adopted  by  some  of  late 
for  scattering  artificial  manure,  such  as  salt  petre.  In  the  other  parts  of  Holland  the 
ordinary  types  of  seeders  are  mostly  used. 

The  following  were  the  imports  of  horse  drawn  sowing  machines  and  finished 
parts  thereof  into  Holland  during  1920  and  the  first  eight  months  of  1921 : — 

1920  1921  :  Jan.-Sept. 

Kilogrammes      Gulden    Kilogrammes  Gulden 


Total  imports   421,676  248,325  262,810  148,202 

From  Germany   277,915  150,565  250,421  124,355 

Great  Britain   34,234  33,236     

United  States   101,927  60,584  ../...   
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Germany  has,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  practically  captured  the  market 
this  year,  the  amount  coming  from  other  sources  such  as  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  during  the  first  eight  months  only  reaching  a  little  over  twelve  thousand 
kilogrammes. 

SEED  DRILL  MACHINE  WITH  LIGHT  PRESSING  ROLLERS;  DRILL  OR  ROW-SOWING  MACHINE 

German  seed  drill  or  row-sowing  machines  are  sold  with  and  without  light  pressing 
rollers  which  can  be  folded.  One  is  1%  metres  wide  and  is  fitted  with  an  adjustable  lever 
to  regulate  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown.  The  prices  vary  according  to  the  number 
of  rows,  the  distance  of  the  rows,  and  the  weight.  The  following  will  indicate  the 
prices  delivered  to  the  German  frontier  for  the  different  sizes. 

Distance  of  Rows    Weight  Price 


Number  of  Rows  Millimeters    Kilogrammes  Gulden 

9   167  390  160  ($64.32) 

11   136  405  168  (  67.54) 

13   115  420  228  (  91.66) 

15   100  430  240  (  96.48) 

17   188  440  246   (  98.89) 

7.  .    .  .    179  360  138  (  55.48) 

9   139  370  154  (  61.91) 

11   114  380  160  (  64.32) 

13    96  395  170  (  68.34) 


Ploughs  and  Harrows 

Ploughs  are  made  in  Holland,  and  are  also  imported  from  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Some  ploughs  have  been  bought  from  the  United  States,  and  also  motor  ploughs,  due 
to  the  introduction  of  a  limited  number  of  tractors.  There  is,  however,  a  surplus 
of  horses  in  Holland  which  has  had  a  discouraging  effect  on  the  introduction  of  the 
tractor. 

Various  kinds  of  ploughs  are  used  in  Holland.  The  balance  plough  is  still  in  use 
in  the  Netherlands,  chiefly  for  the  Groningen  clay  soil.  It  works  to  a  depth  of  18  to 
25  centimetres  (8  to  10  inches)  and  is  pulled  by  one  or  two  horses.  For  a  greater 
depth,  to  say  35  cm.  and  very  heavy  soil,  it  is  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses. 

BALANCE  PLOUGH 

Besides  these  ploughs,  more  and  more  use  is  being  made  of  the  many-bladed  plough 
arranged  with  wheels.  One  of  these  types  is  the  reversible  plough  which  is  now 
being  made  in  Holland  and  has  been  exported  to  France.  This  plough  is  arranged 
to  throw  the  furrow  to  either  right  or  left  with,  it  is  claimed,  the  advantage  that  it 
can  be  placed  again  on  the  same  furrow,  making  it  unnecessary  to  ride  around  the 
field  and  no  gutters  are  made  in  the  ground. 

As  agriculture  is  practised  as  an  intensive  industry  in  Holland,  it  makes  severe 
demands  on  the  implements  employed,  especially  as  in  certain  parts  the  soil  is  very 
heavy.  Canadians  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  do  an  extensive  trade  in  Holland  in 
ploughs  on  account  of  the  acute  competition,  but  the  best  possible  opportunity  would 
seem  to  be  for  .a  strong  plough  with  a  big  share  for  deep  ploughing. 

The  imports  of  ploughs  (not  steam)  and  harrows  and  the  parts  thereof  into 
Holland  during  1920  and  the  first  eight  months  of  1921  are  given  in  the  appended 
table  :— 

1920  1921,  Jan.-Sept. 

Kilogrammes    Gulden  Kilogrammes  Gulden 


Total  imports   1,359,536  810,465  871,736  395,682 

From  Germany   1,214,228  697,053  777,815  332,650 

From  Belgium                                         93,535  80,593     

From  United  States                                49,867  30,688     


Germany  therefore  did  the  large  proportion  of  the  trade  with  Belgium,  the 
United  States  supplying  smaller  quantities. 
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There  is  very  little  (possibility  of  Canadians  being  able  to  compete  in  the  market 
iii  harrows,  as  these  are  more  or  less  simple  in  construction  and  are  made  extensively 
in  Holland.  Harrows  are  much  used  and  in  many  varieties;  besides  the  ordinary 
simple  kinds,  there  is  also  the  zig-zag  harrow. 

OTHER  KINDS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

The  following  are  the  imports  into  Holland  of  other  kinds  of  agricultural 
implements,  not  previously  mentioned,  during  the  year  1920  and  the  first  eight  months 
of  1921:— 

1920  1921,  Jan.-Sept. 

Kilogrammes    Gulden  Kilogrammes  Gulden 

Total  imports   1,812,622     1,019,402     1,243,267  580,585 

From  Germany   1,639,258        827,052     1,106,792  464,458 

From  Belgium   23,843  13,449     

From  Great  Britain   69,901  93,789     

From  France   12,065  5,805     

From  United  States   64,056         63,393         82,576  72,093 

From  Switzerland   3,199  15,500     

Here  again  Germany  is  obtaining  most  of  the  trade.  The  United  States  managed 
to  do  nearly  20,000  kilogrammes  more  trade  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1921  than 
she  did  during  the  whole  of  1920. 

Below  are  mentioned  certain  implements  in  which  it  is  reported  Germany  has 
been  doing  a  good  trade  in  Holland i — 

GERMAN  "  HACKMASCHINE  " 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  find  an  English  word  equivalent  to  the  German 
name  "  haekmaschine "  for  this  machine.  It  is  used  for  breaking  up  the  lumps  of 
earth,  and  is  evidently  a  kind  of  cross  between  a  disc  and  a  harrow.  The  machine  is 
provided  with  parallelogram  levers  and  with  guide  bolts.  It  is  stated  that  the  parallel- 
ogram levers  are  easily  movable  and  adjust  themselvesi  to  any  unevenness  of  the 
ground.  The  knives  can  be  adjusted  high  as  well  as  to  the  distance  of  the  rows.  The 
lowering  of  the  knives  can  be  regulated  by  a  lever  during  driving.  The  machines  are 
delivered  with  limber  and  front  steer.  Different  broad  angle  knives,  double  knives, 
ridge  bodies  and  guardLrolls  can  also  be  furnished.  This  machine  is  adjustable  to  all 
sowing  machines  of  any  manufacture  with  the  same  width  of  track.  The  distance 
between  the  wheels  is  li  meters  and  the  delivered  German  frontier  price  is  162  florins 
($65.12). 

WINNOWING  MILL 

The  German  winnowing  mill  popular  in  the  Netherlands  is  made  in  different  sizes 
and  models  with  or  without  a  lower  sieve.  The  driving  gear  is  fixed  in  the  frame  to 
prevent  accidents,  and  some  sizes  and  designs  are  provided  with  a  stirrer.  The 
following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  various  particulars  regarding  the  different  mills: — 

Particulars                                  No.  1  No.  2  No.  3 

Number  of  sieves                         11  11  8 

Size  of  sieves   530  x  450  mm.        520  x  400  mm.  480  x  370  mm. 

Length                                       208  cm.  200  cm.  180  cm. 

Width                                        100  cm.  100  cm.  85  cm. 

Height                                       151cm.  140  cm.  130  cm. 

Weight..  -                                 104  KG.  102  KG.  82  KG. 

Price                                          Fl.  46  Fl.  38  Fl.  35 

($18.49)  ($15.28)  ($14.07) 

Particulars                                  No.  4  No.  5  No.  6 

Number  of  upper  sieves.             8  8  8 

Number  of  lower  sieves.              4  2  2 

Size  of  upper  sieves.  .   ..   530  x  450  mm.        520  x  400  mm.  480  x  370  mm. 

Size  of  lower  sieves.  .   ..   700  x  540  mm.  200  cm.  180  cm. 

Length   208  cm.  700  x  530  mm.  050  x  475  mm. 

Width                                       100  cm.  100  cm.  85  cm. 

Height                                      151cm.  140  cm.  130  cm. 

Weight                                      Ill  KG.  108  KG.  84  KG. 

Price                                          Fl.  48  Fl.  47  Fl.  42 

($19.30)  ($18.89)  ($16.88) 
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CHAFF  CUTTER 

There  are  many  types  of  chaff  cutters,  but  one  German  line  which  finds  a  good 
sale  in  Holland  is  for  hand  drive  with  a  cover  over  the  knife  wheel.  Two  kinds  are 
sold.  One  with  knives  of  6  and  13  millimeters  in -length,  the  weight  of  the  machine 
being  150  kilogrammes  and  the  price  36  florins  ($14.47),  while  the  other  has  blades 
of  5,  6,  8  and  12  millimetres  in  length,  the  weight  of  the  machine  being  175  kilo- 
grammes and  the  price  61  florins  ($24.52)  delivered  to  the  German  frontier. 

BEETROOT  CUTTERS 

Beetroots  are  grown  extensively  in  Holland  and  cutters  or  slicers  of  various  kinds 
are  in  demand.  Illustrations  have  been  sent  to  the  Department  of  lrade  and 
Commerce  which  show  two  types  which  have  been  indicated  by  a  Dutch  importer  of 
German  machines  as  being  two  German  cutters  popular  in  Holland.  Some  are  made 
to  be  run  by  belts,  but  these  two  are  hand  machines.  One  has  a  weight  of  65  kilo- 
grammes and  has  eight  adjustable  knives,  the  price  being  24  florins  ($9.65),  while 
the  other  weighs  75  kilogrammes,  has  four  adjustable  knives,  and  sells  at  27  florins 
($10.85),  delivered  to  the  German  frontier  station. 

Potato  Machinery 

The  mechanical  hoe  has  in  many  parts  of  Holland  superseded  the  hand  hoe  for 
»  rooting  out  weeds. 

POTATO  WEEDING  MACHINE 

Holland  is  a  large  producer  of  potatoes.  One  type  of  a  hoeing  machine  of  small 
size  is  made  for  weeding  potato  fields.  It  is  chiefly  used  on  sand  and  fen  ground, 
but  is  also  very  useful  as  a  marker  of  seed  rows  and  for  covering  the  dropped  seed 
with  earth.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  there  is  a  demand  in  Holland  for  a  potato 
digger  which  will  deposit  the  potatoes  in  heaps  rather  than  strewing  them  in  rows. 
At  the  present  time  groups  of  twelve  women  or  children  and  two  men  do  the  work. 
The  men  loosen  the  soil  with  four-pronged  forks,  while  the  women  fitted  with  steel 
thimbles  work  on  their  knees  pushing  the  baskets  before  them.  Th'ey  cover  about  four 
rows  (100  yards)  per  hour.    This  is  done  in  piece  work  which  is  highly  paid. 

There  is  no  duty  on  agricultural  machinery  into  Holland. 

Terms 

Until  the  machines  are  known,  it  will  be  wise  to  give  as  long  term  credits  as 
possible,  such  as  90  days  sight  draft  against  bill  of  lading,  especially  as  the  importer 
has  to  give  long  credits  in  many  instances  to  his  customers.  Some  firms,  however, 
are  willing  to  pay  cash  on  delivery  of  the  goods  until  the  exporting  companies  are 
known.  After  the  firm  and  their  products  are  known,  the  importer  will  in  some  cases 
pay  cash  against  documents  or  some  mutually  agreed  upon  terms. 

Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Dutch  port  or  at  least  f.o.b.  Canadian  ocean  port. 

Further  Assistance 

If  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  any  of  the  previously  mentioned  products 
(illustrations  of  which,  as  has  been  stated,  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  are  available  for  interested  manufaiturers),  or  other 
lines  which  have  not  been  particularized  in  this  article,  which  they  would  like  to 
export  to  Holland,  will  write  to  this  office  giving  detailed  particulars  of  their  products 
all  possible  information  and  assistance  will  be  given  so  that  they  may  know  the  exact 
position  of  the  market  and  at  the  same  time  be  placed  in  touch  with  interested  Dutch 
firms. 

The  fact  that  the  Germans  are  not  delivering  as  desired1,  should  be  a  very  good 
time  for  Canadians  to  increase  their  trade  in  agricultural  implements  and  machinery 
to  the  Netherlands. 
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THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  December  3,  1921. — The  complete  settlement  of  the  woollen  strike,  larger 
revenue  returns,  and  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  impending  trade  revival,  stand  out 
as  the  most  favourable  features  in  the  Italian  situation  during  November.  But  with 
strikes  still  harassing  industry,  especially  the  metallurgical  group,  with  a  shortage  of 
electrical  energy  for  industry  on  account  of  the  long-continued  drought  which  may 
also  seriously  affect  next  year's  agriculture,  with  an  almost  general  and  marked  fall 
in  the  security  market,  and  with  no  improvement  in  the  exchange,  the  outlook, 
although  not  discouraging,  is  still  considerably  overshadowed. 

THE  SOCIAL  SITUATION 

The  social  situation  in  Italy  has  not  yet  cleared,  and  in  fact  the  month  of 
November  has  been  marked  with  several  clashes  between  the  Fascisti  and  the  extreme 
Socialist  party.  One  of  these  provoked  a  general  strike  in  Rome,  and  a  state  railway 
strike  at  Naples  of  a  few  days'  duration,  and  public  opinion  keeps  demanding  that 
these  interruptions  to  normal  civic  and  national  life  must  cease.  During  the  past 
month  the  Fascisti  members  of  Parliament,  numbering  about  thirty -five,  formed  them- 
selves  into  a  political  party  for  action  within  the  Chamber  and  approved  the  policy 
of  the  Fascisti  leader,  who  has  constantly  stood  out  against  any  retaliatory  excesses.  It 
therefore  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Fascisti  will  be  able  to  minimize  as  a  poli- 
tical party  that  social  discord  which  as  a  non-political  movement  they  have  at  least 
intensified.  Parliament  is  now  in  session,  and  one  awaits  the  pronouncements  of  the 
different  parties  on  the  internal  conditions  of  the  country  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION 

In  the  industrial  world  the  strike  of  the  woollen  workers,  which  has  dragged  on 
in  some  quarters  for  the  past  few  months,  has  now  been  definitely  settled.  Unfor- 
tunately, metallurgical  strikes  still  continue  to  occur,  one  following  on  the  heels  of 
another,  and  adding  new  complications  to  an  already  hard-pressed  industry.  During 
the  month  of  November  two  of  these  strikes  took  place,  in  the  districts  of  Venice  and 
Trieste,  over  the  question  of  reduced  wages,  and  for  similar  reasons  another  strike 
disturbed  this  phase  of  production  in  the  Ligurian  or  Genoa  province.  At  least  tem- 
porary solutions  have  been  found  in  each  case,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  despite  the 
high  living  costs  workmen  in  the  metallurgical  and  other  industries  will  more  gener- 
ally realize  that  it  is  in  their  own  as  well  as  their  country's  interest  to  moderate  their 
demands  and  accept  lower  wages  without  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  strike. 

To  the  already  many  difficulties  which  Italian  industry  is  encountering — e.g. 
labour  troubles,  high  costs  of  imported  raw  material,  and  the  languishing  export 
trade — there  has  been  added  during  this  last  month,  especially  in  northern  Italy,  a 
shortage  of  electrical  power.  Pain  has  not  fallen  to  any  extent  since  the  early  summer, 
with  the  consequence  that  there  is  now  threatening  a  lack  of  electricity.  This  rela- 
tive scarcity  is  already  making  itself  felt  in  some  industrial  plants,  and  hours  of 
manufacturing  have  been  necessarily  reduced.  The  fall  sowing  of  wheat  is  also  being 
hampered  by  this  absence  of  rainfall. 

To  relieve  somewhat  the  national  disoccupation,  which  now  stands  at  about 
500,000  persons  in  Italy,  the  Government  has  this  last  month  earmarked  some  268 
million  lire  for  expenditure  on  public  works,  such  as  roads,  bridges,  coast  illumina- 
tion, irrigation,  and  hydraulic  development.  Another  billion  lire  is  to  be  allocated, 
according  to  semi-official  reports,  to  the  provinces  and  municipalities  for  the  carrying 
on  of  other  public  improvements.  This  sum,  moreover,  is  to  be  apportioned  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  unemployed  in  each  district. 
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STATE  REVENUE  INCREASING 

State  revenues  keep  increasing  apace,  and  the  returns  for  the  first  four  months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  (July-October)  reach  altogether  some  4,040  million  of  lire, 
or  862  million  lire  (27  per  cent)  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  stamp  taxes  on  the  sale  of  wines  and  perfumery  have  also  been  raised  as  from 
the  1st  of  last  month,  and  an  increased  income  from  this  source  is  expected  through- 
out the  coming  months.  How  much  of  the  increase  in  the  receipts  from  the  customs 
is  due  to  the  new  tariff  is  largely  speculative,  as  no  Government  trade  returns  have 
been  issued  since  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  tariff  came  into  operation.  These  customs 
receipts  in  any  case  show  an  advance — some  13  million  lire  for  the  first  three  weeks 
of  October — and  no  small  part  of  this  will  likely  be  attributable  to  the  higher  tariff 
duties  now  prevailing.  When  trade  statistics  are  eventually  obtainable  for  the  July- 
November  period,  imports  of  prepared  food  products,  codfish,  raw  cotton,  tanned 
leather,  coal,  chemicals,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  will  probably  all  show  an 
actual  increase  over  the  immediately  preceding  months.  In  the  category  of  manu- 
factured products  the  most  perceptible  increase  will  also,  it  is  believed,  be  credited  to 
Germany. 

KKNUNCIATION  OF  FRENCH-ITALIAN  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE 

The  most  important  happening  in  the  commercial  relations  of  Italy  with  foreign 
countries  during  the  past  month  has  been  the  renouncing  of  the  1898  and  1907  treaties 
of  commerce  between  Italy  and  France  by  the  latter  country.  Such  action  by  France 
has  called  forth  various  recriminations  in  the  Italian  press,  but  the  termination  of 
the  present  worn-out  agreement  will  be  followed,  it  is  believed,  by  a  more  up-to-date 
treaty.  As  protectionist  feeling  in  both  countries  is  now  running  high,  the  negotiators 
will  not  be  faced  with  an  exceptionally  easy  task.  France  exported  to  Italy  goods 
valued  at  1,333  million  lire  last  year,  while  her  imports  from  Italy  totalled  1,095 
million  lire.  As  silk  and  silk  manufacturers  formed  about  one-third  of  Italy's  entire 
exportation  to  France,  it  is  quite  probable  that  these  commodities  will  be  a  bone  of 
contention  in  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty. 

THE  SECURITY  MARKET 

The  security  market  closed  the  month  of  November  with  a  very  appreciable 
weakening  as  compared  with  the  share  status  on  the  Bourse  of  the  preceding  month. 
Out  of  the  74  quotations  on  the  Milan  stock  exchange,  53  have  lost,  17  have  gained, 
and  4  have  maintained  their  level  of  a  month  ago.  Metallurgical  shares  have  been 
the  least  popular,  the  shares  of  the  large  iron  and  steel  plant  of  Ansaldo  at  Genoa 
reaching  their  lowest  level.  The  banks,  however,  have  come  to  the  rescue  in  this 
case,  and  have  given  that  support  which  was  necessary  to  avert  an  impending  failure. 
Fiat  shares  moved  up  a  couple  of  points,  and  sugar  shares  pegged  slightly  higher. 
Government  Consols  closed  the  month  a  little  under  the  quotations  of  a  month  ago. 

THE  EXCHANGE 

There  has  been  no  permanent  improvement  in  the  Lira  on  London  and  New  York 
during  November.  Sterling  exchange  in  Milan  has  oscillated  between  92'-97  lire  to 
the  £  sterling,  opening  the  month'  at  96-90,  falling  to  92-25  on  the  7th,  rising  to 
97-35  on  the  22nd,  and  closing  the  month  at  97  flat.  United  States  dollars  sold  for 
24-70  lire  at  the  1st  of  the  month,  went  as  low  as  23-25  during  the  30  day  period,  and 
on  November  30th  were  quoted  at  24-20. 

PREDICTION  OF  TRADE  REVIVAL 

"Arisveglio"'  or  awakening  in  trade  seems  to  be  approaching  from  an  analysis  of 
market  reports,  and  from  merchants  greater  activity,  although  quotations  are  as  yet 
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too  nominal  to  forecast  accurately  developments  in  the  different  trades.  There  is  at 
present  an  almost  all-round  weakness  and  uncertainty  in  the  typical  Italian  lines  as 
olive  oil,  citrus  fruits,  dried  fruits  and  hemp.  Silk,  however,  is  doing  'better  than 
a  month'  ago.  With  the  stocks  in  some  staple  lines — as  for  example,  raw  cotton  and 
leather  needing  repletion — it  is  predicted  that  at  least  the  New  Year  will  see  ushered 
in  a  considerable  trade  revival  which  will  act  favourably  on  all  classes  of  business. 

CANADIAN  PREFERENCE  DELAYED  IN  JAMAICA  THROUGH  REJECTION 

OF  TARIFF  MEASURE 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  E.  Stevens 

Kingston,  December  12*,  1921. — For  two  days,  Canada  was  in  possession  of  a 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem  preference  in  Jamaica,  during  consideration  of  the  tariff. 
In  accordance  with  Jamaican  usage,  the  introduction  of  a  measure  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council  enforces  it,  and  the  Bill  to  Amend  and  Consolidate  the  Laws  relating 
to  Duties  on  Imports  was  introduced  by  the  Collector  General  of  Customs  upon  the 
morning  of  December  7.  On  the  afternoon  of  December  9,  the  Bill,  facing  increasing 
hostility  from  the  elective  side  of  the  Legislative  Council,  was  withdrawn,  and  a  reso- 
lution substituted  to  the  effect  that  the  Legislative  Council  affirmed  the  principle  of 
Imperial  Preference,  reaffirmed  its  willingness  to  redeem  the  pledges  given  in  the 
Canada-West  Indies  Agreement  of  June,  19'20,  but  wished  to  enter  into  a  more  minute 
examination  of  the  tariff  before  accepting  any  amendment  or  consolidation  of  existent 
legislation. 

The  key  of  the  dispute  lay  in  the  loss  of  revenue  engendered  by  the  proposed 
preference,  which  in  the  rejected  measure  extended  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  preference 
not  only  to  Canada,  but  likewise  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  provided  an  opening 
for  further  reciprocal  preferences  within  the  Empire.  The  estimated  loss  in  revenue 
by  the  extension  of  this  preference  was  computed  at  £50,000  per  annum.  The  Govern- 
ment therefore  proposed  to  institute  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  preference  by  an 
increase  of  duties  amounting  to  5  per  cent  throughout  the  general  list,  leaving  British 
and  Canadian  rates  at  the  old  figure.  The  elective  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
took  strong  exception  to  this,  claiming  that  such  increases  were  against  the  interest 
of  the  consuming  population,  and  by  their  unitedly  hostile  reception  of  the  measure 
forced  its  rejection. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Canadian  preference  may  accordingly  be  some 
distance  away.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  next  session  of  the  Legislative  Council 
will  attempt  to  revise  the  tariff,  probably  with  the  view  to  downward  revision  on 
foodstuffs  and  necessities,  and  an  upward  revision  upon  luxuries.  If  the  elective 
side  of  the  Legislative  Council  attempt  any  such  general  revision,  a  long  and  severe 
contest  may  be  expected.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Legislative  Council  should  be 
satisfied  with  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  increases,  and  are  willing  to  drop  the  Imperial 
and  Canadian  rate  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  leaving  the  general  rate  at  15  per  cent, 
the  ratification  may  take  place  in  February,  when  the  Legislative  Council  will  hold 
its  next  session. 

SUGAR  SALES  COMMISSION  OF  CUBA  TO  BE  ABOLISHED 

Mr.  J.  L.  Gonz,  Hoyuela,  office  of  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Havana,  writes  under  date  December  22,  1921,  that  the  Sugar  Sales  Commission 
which  from  the  beginning  of  1921  had  absolute  control  over  the  sale  and  disposition 
of  all  Cuban  sugars,  has  been  abolished,  the  abolition  to  take  effect  as  from  January 
1,  1922.  Accordingly  from  that  date  all  contracts  on  sugars  shall  be  entirely  free 
and  unhindered. 
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THE  CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  Gonzalez  Hoyuela,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  December  15,  1921. — Codfish. — The  market  for  this  commodity  is  a  little 
firmer,  though  still  somewhat  weak.  The  average  ruling  price  is  from  $10  to  $10.50 
per  case,  which  represents  a  rather  reduced  profit  over  cost  price. 

There  are  two  factors  which  contribute  to  depress  the  market:  one  is  the  quan- 
tities of  Norwegian  cod  kept  in  refrigerators  which  are  offered  for  sale,  and  the  other 
is  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  large  quantities  of  tasajo  (jerked  beef)  from  South 
America,  this  being  another  of  the  staple  commodities  of  the  Cuban  people. 

Potatoes. — Market  weak,  due  to  large  arrivals. 

On  the  5th  instant  the  stevedores  of  the  port  of  Havana  went  on  strike,  and  since 
that  time  practically  no  potatoes  have  been  moved  from  the  dock.  The  potato  steamers 
have  been  able  to  unload  by  the  use  of  strike  breakers,  but  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
stevedores,  the  truckmen  refuse  to  cart  the  potatoes  from  the  dock.  It  is  rumoured, 
however,  that  on  Monday,  the  19th  instant,  the  truckmen  will  return  to  their  work, 
in  which  case  the  strike  will  be  ended.  Stocks  in  houses  are  practically  exhausted, 
but  there  are  more  than  20,000  sacks  lying  on  the  different  docks. 

Wheat  Flour. — Market  conditions  are  still  depressed.  The  price  of  Canadian 
flour  is  now  somewhat  lower.  Some  cargoes  of  Canadian  flour  have  arrived,  which 
are  on  the  Havana  docks  and  cannot  be  taken  out  on  account  of  the  stevedores'  strike. 

Hay  and  Oats. — No  business  can  be  done  in  these  products  at  present.  There  is 
a  large  crop  in  the  Southern  States,  and  this,  together  with  the  low  freight  rates  from 
New  Orleans  and  other  southern  United  States  ports  to  Cuba,  makes  competition 
impossible. 

Progress  of  a  Canadian  Bank  in  Havana. — In  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  933  it  was 
intimated  that  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  had  moved  to  larger  premises. 
Another  Canadian  banking  institution  which  has  been  doing  business  in  Havana  for 
a  number  of  years — the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia — is  making  an  important  extension  to 
its  magnificent  building  in  Havana.  This  Canadian  bank  is  well  considered  and 
well  established  in  this  republic. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL  FOR  THE  MONTH 

OF  NOVEMBER 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Eio  de  Janeiro,  December  2,  1921. — Exchange  during  the  month  of  November 
showed  a  continued  weakening  during  the  first  three  weeks,  when  it  fell  steadily  from 
7$820  on  the  1st  to  8$180  on  the  24th,  to  the  United  States  dollar,  and  from  7  27/32d. 
to  7  ll/32d.  sterling  to  one  milreis.  It  then  rose  sharply  but  ended  the  month  with  a 
slight  set-back,  remaining  at  7$880  to  the  dollar  and  7  21/32d.  s+erling  to  one  milreis. 
Six  weeks  ago  merchants  and  bankers  seemed  full  of  confidence  that  the  milreis  had 
reached  rock  bottom  and  would  continue  to  rise,  but  at  present  the  atmosphere  appears 
to  be  charged  with  slight  apprehension  for  the  future. 

As  for  trade,  it  may  with  certainty  be  said  that  the  sun  is  commencing  to  shine 
behind  the  clouds.  Importers  are  showing  an  inclination  to  be  interested  in  offers 
that  was  not  traceable  six  months  ago. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  Government  have  all  but  completed  the  successful  loan 
by  British  bankers  of  ten  million  pounds  sterling  on  the  valorization  coffee  now 
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held.  If  this  should  materialize,  it  will  show  that  responsible  people  have  confidence 
in  the  success  of  valorization.  It  may  here  be  said  that  owing  to  drought  the  coffee 
crop  is  estimated  at  two-thirds  normal. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1921  the  percentages  of  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Germany,  and  other  countries  were  as  follows: — 

1920  1921 

United  Kingdom  '.  .           28  16 

United  States                                                                                    44  7 

Germany                                                                                                8  47 

Other  countries                                                                                    20  30 

A  typical  case  of  German  gains  in  imports  is  that  of  cement.  An  average  of 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  German  prices  may  be  of  interest: — 

Freight  and 
Cost  per  ton  insurance  C.I. P. 

.     United  Kingdom   $172  $71  $243 

United  States   150  93  244 

Germany   125  40  166 


IMPORTS  PROM  GERMANY  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 

Cape  Town,  November  24,  1921. — There  would  seem  to  be  a  desire,  almost 
universal  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  exporters  and  importers  within  the  Empire, 
to  "  boost "  Germany's  exports.  The  correspondence  to  this  office  from  Canada,  and 
letters  seen  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  are  nearly  all  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  German  competition  cannot  be  successfully  met.  With  importers  here — and  one 
sees  a  glimmer  of  the  same  thing  in  Canadian  papers — it  is  an  obsession  that  there 
is  only  one  country  in  the  world  able  to  quote,  and  the  writer  has  heard  in  despondent 
tones  time  and  again :  "  Germany  is  capturing  the  world's  trade  " ;  "  Your  prices  are 
too  high  " ;  "  Germany  has  you  all  beaten  and  is  flooding  the  market." 

This  is  really  all  part  and  parcel  of  German  propaganda  for  trade,  and  the 
methods  of  commercial  penetration  are  so  clever  and  insistent  that  the  great  majority 
of  importers  are,  quite  innocently  it  is  true,  "  boosting  "  Germany's  ability.  One  could 
cite  many  instances  of  quotations  in  certain  lines,  orders  placed,  but  no  deliveries, 
at  the  phenomenal  prices  of  which  so  much  is  heard. 

Getting  down  to  facts,  Germany  is  shipping  in  good  quantities  only  in  those 
lines  in  which  she  was  competing  before  the  war,  and  in  a  fair  way  on  some  articles 
which  other  sources  of  supply,  in  their  panic-stricken  condition,  are  opening  to  them. 

There  is  no  question  that,  instead  of  lying  down  on  the  job,  German  exporters, 
with  their  carefully  worked  out  system  of  representation  and  displays  of  samples, 
are  very  much  in  evidence.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  German  exporters  are  making  sure 
with  their  tenders  for  large  contracts  in  such  lines  as  machinery,  piping  and  other 
heavy  lines,  by  quoting  anywhere  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  below  other 
tenderers.  Yet  it  is  found,  on  this  class  of  work  and  all  regular  merchandise  shipped, 
that,  even  at  this  late  period  in  1921,  with  all  the  boasted  cheapness  of  German 
goods,  quotations  are  on  the  average  more  than  double  those  in  1913. 

This  "  capturing  of  the  world's  trade  "  by  Germany  is  all  a  "  bogie,"  but  other 
exporting  countries  are  in  their  several  ways  helping  to  make  it  so  awe-inspiring  that 
for  the  time  being  they  are  blinded  to  the  real  facts  of  the  situation.  The  trouble 
is  that,  outside  of  Germany,  workmen  and  manufacturers,  producers  and  traders  are 
forgetting  that  the  past  few  years  have  been  soft  and  easy  for  them:  the  workmen 
with  limited  output  and  no  limit  in  wages,  the  others  with  prices  and,  therefore, 
profits,  which  were  really  not  set  by  themselves  but  by  the  purchasers  of  their  goods 
in  keen  competition  to  obtain  supplies.  '  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  had 
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no  overseas  trade  for  years,  and  when  they  began  to  take  it  up  once  more,  they  had 
no  temptation  to  continue  or  to  wish  for  a  continuation  of  the  soft  and  easy  period 
in  trading,  because  for  them  there  had  been  none.  Accordingly  they  began  with  a 
will  and  at  the  speed  of  production  which  they  had  maintained  in  pre-war  days,  and 
have  even  speeded  up  beyond  that  point,  and  yet  they  are  far  from  capturing  the 
world's  trade.  It  is  a  bogie  pure  and  simple;  and  if  Canadian  workers,  manufacturers, 
producers  and  traders  would  only  look  upon  the  soft  and  easy  period  as  a  blank  in 
real  endeavour,  and  get  back  to  co-operation,  turn-out  and  production  at  least  on  a 
1913  scale,  it  would  mean  for  a  certainty  that  the  easy  time  we  are  now  giving  the 
Germans  in  securing  so  much  of  their  old  trade,  would  be  at  an  end. 

A  study  of  the  Customs  statistical  statement  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for 
September,  covering  nine  months  of  this  year,  will  certainly  be  a  surprise  to  exporters 
who  are  afraid  of  the  "  German  bogie."  Knowing,  however,  from  a  close  follow-up, 
and  from  getting  down  to  hard  facts  time  after  time  when  interviewing  buyers  since 
the  month  of  May  last,  the  writer  has  not  been  surprised  to  find  that,  out  of  a  total 
import  of  $190,016,000  into  South  Africa,  Germany's  share  of  the  trade  was  only 
$3,633,500 — less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total ;  and  in  this  connection  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  quantity  values  were,  of  necessity,  much  less  in  1913. 

That  the  "  capture  of  the  world's  trade "  by  Germany  is  only  a  bogie  as  far  as 
South  Africa  is  concerned,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  details,  specifying  imports 
from  Germany  into  the  Union  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year.  On  most  of 
the  lines  cited  she  has  special  advantages  in  quoting,  and  yet  her  proportion  of  the 
total  is,  with  few  exceptions,  nothing  like  pre-war. 

LINES  OF  GERMAN  IMPORTS  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Enamelware. — Here  is  a  range  in  which  Germany  has  always  controlled  a 
large  trade,  not  so  much  in  the  past  on  quality  as  on  her  exporters'  practice  of  holding 
reserve  stocks  for  immediate  export,  and  careful  methods  of  packing  and  invoicing, 
so  that  the  contents  of  any  one  case  were  clearly  shown  without  the  necessity  of 
opening  it.  Another  great  point  to  their  advantage  in  these  lines,  was  the  variety 
of  range  in  pattern  goods  for  chamber  use,  which  they  were  able  to  show.  Yet  their 
share  of  the  trade  for  the  nine  months  ending  September,  1921,  was  only  $157,800, 
out  of  a  total  import  of  $627,550.  Imports  from  Germany,  at  lower  prices,  in  the 
whole  of  1913,  totalled  $250,000. 

Tinware.— Out  of  a  total  import  of  $248,700  for  the  nine  months  of  this  year, 
Germany's  share  was  $6,600. 

Cutlery—  With  the  exception  of  cheap  table  knives  for  Kaflir  use,  the  greater  part 
of  this  range  from  Germany  is  on  pocket  knives  and  razors  or  razor  blades.  One  of 
the  specialties  is  a  very  cheap  pocket  knife  for  native  trade.  Here  again  proof  is, 
furnished  that  she  is  not  a  world  beater,  as  her  share  of  the  trade  for  the  period 
under  review  this  year  is  only  $70,200,  out  of  a  total  of  $741,000.  Germany's  trade 
at  much  lower  prices  for  the  year  1913,  was  $114,000,  and  her  exports  last  year  under 
this  heading  were  to  a  value  of  $237,000,  which  really  means  by  the  end  of  the  year 
a  drop  of  fully  half  her  value  in  exports  for  the  year  1920  had  taken  pin  re 

Lamps  and  Lampware. — This  item  includes  lamps  not  made  in  Canada,  and 
also  covers  lanterns.  The  value  of  imports  from  Germany  for  the  nine  months  of  this 
year  are  $35,400,  out  of  a  total  of  $252,000.  In  1913,  Germany's  share  of  the  total 
imports  was  $100,000. 

Mechanics'  Tools— The  total  imports  up  to  the  end  of  September  of  this  year 
were  $1,001,175.  and  of  this,  Germany's  share  is  only  $36,300,  which  is  a  drop  from 
$78,480  for  the  whole  of  last  year.  The  class  of  tool  exported  by  Germany,  which 
comes  under  this  heading,  is  of  a  cheap  make.  (The  patterns  of  a  great  number 
were  illustrated  in  Weekly  Bulletins  Nos.  703,  744,  746,  747,  749,  763,  772'  787,  790 
791). 

The  same  proportion  of  share  in  the  total  trade  for  the  period  stated  this  year 
applies  to  pickaxes,  shovels  and  other  implements  and  tools. 
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Fencing  Wire. — Pre-war,  the  German  average  annual  shipments  were  about 
190,000  cwts.  The  quantity  for  1913  was  191,802  cwts.,  valued  at  $406,000.  Compare 
this  for  price  with  an  export  in  1920,  of  23,762'  cwts.,  valued  at  $212,860,  or  go 
further,  and  compare  with  this  year's  shipment  to  end  of  September  of  21,852  cwts., 
valued  at  $103,100.  Further,  as  regards  the  bogie  of  not  being  able  to  compete, 
other  countries  have  supplied  this  year  80,744  cwts. 

In  netting  wire,  Germany  has  exported-more  to  South  Africa  in  the  nine  months 
of  this  year  than  in  1913.  In  the  latter  year  the  figures  were  1,749  cwts.,  valued 
at  $7,900,  compared  with  2,077  cwts.  this  year  valued  at  $22,100.  In  baling  wire, 
Germany  has  come  no  nearer  to  total  quantity  or  price  than  on  many  other  articles 
of  export.  Compare  the  following:  in  1913  she  exported  to  South  Africa  17,656 
cwts.,  valued  at  $31,000,  and  for  the  nine  months  of  1921,  2,229  cwts.,  valued  at 
$9,000. 

Nails  and  Screws. — Here  again  is  an  article  on  which  there  is  no  wholesale 
capture  of  trade  by  Germany.  The  1913  figures  were  $57,500;  for  first  nine  months 
of  this  year,  $11,411. 

Saving  Machines. — For  value,  pre-war,  there  was  no  question  in  regard  to  the 
sewing  machines  sold  by  the  Germans  overseas.  (These  were  illustrated  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  742.)  The  prices,  however,  are  now  double  pre-war,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence this  year's  imports  were  only  939  machines,  valued  at  $15,350,  compared  with 
12,653  machines  in  the  year  1913,  valued  at  $107,500. 

Hardware,  N.O.D. — Out  of  a  total  import  to  September  30  this  year,  under 
this  heading,  valued  at  $3,465,000,  imports  from  Germany  were  only  $122,000,  com- 
pared with  $331,000  in  the  year  1913,  at  very  much  cheaper  prices. 

Ploughs,  Harrows  and  Parts. — The  total  imports  this  year  for  the  period  stated 
were  valued  at  $1,999,100,  the  shipments  from  Germany  being  to  a  value  of  $56,200, 
which  is  a  drop  from  $117,240  for  the  whole  of  last  year.. 

Dairy  Utensils. — These  imports  totalled  over  $200,000  this  year,  and  Germany's 
share  was  only  $5,300,  compared  with  $35,000  for  the  whole  of  1913. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Machinery — All  other  kinds. — In  these  articles, 
in  spite  of  higher  than  1913  prices,  Germany  has  not  attained  near  to  her  pre-war 
deliveries.  Out  of  a  total  of  $1,583,800  imported  this  year,  Germany  shared  to  the 
extent  of  $28,200  only- — $23,780  less  than  last  year's  exports  from  that  country. 

Piping,  Cast  and  Wrought. — This  is  a  supply  on  which  Germany  has  come  back 
very  strongly  this  year.  In  1913,  no  quantities  are  shown,  but  the  total  value  from 
Germany  was  $492,000.  The  supplies  from  Germany  up  to  the  end  of  September 
were — wrought  piping,  17,917  cwts.  valued  at  $173,300;  and  cast,  14,680  cwt.  valued 
at  $102,300.  Her  share  of  the  total  quantity  of  wrought  piping  imported  this  year 
was  just  about  one- twelfth,  as  there  was  a  total  import  of  215,172  cwts.,  valued  at 
$2,395,400. 

^Machinery. — In  air  compressors,  out  of  a  total  value  of  import  of  $200,000, 
Germany  has  shared  to  the  extent  of  $8,800.  In  manufacturing  machinery,  not  including 
confectionery  machinery,  the  total  imports  for  the  period  stated  this  year  were  to  a 
value  of  $5,557,500,  on  which  Germany  was  credited  with  a  value  of  $174,800,  an 
increase  from  $95,530  last  year.  In  1913,  Germany's  figures  of  value  under  this 
heading  were  $2-06,000.  In  confectionery-making  machinery,  Germany  was  credited 
with  $27,800,  out  of  a  total  of  $10,000.  In  mining  machinery,  German  exports  this  year 
to  September  30  were  valued  at  $84,200,  out  of  a  total  of  $4,606,400.  In  the  year 
1913,  the  total  from  that  country  was  valued  at  $350,000.  The  same  proportion  is 
seen  in  imports  of  mining  buckets,  tips  and  trucks,  printing  and  bookbinding 
machinery,  and  machinery  n.o.d.  In  rolled  plate  and  hoop  iron,  Germany  is  shipping 
away  below  her  1913  mark,  and  in  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  imports. 
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Aluminiumware. — There  is  no  record  of  this  year's  total  trade,  nor  of  the  imports 
of  the  year  1913,  when  this  line  was  included  with  hardware,  n.o.d.  Germany  has, 
however,  shipped  in  fair  quantity.  Last  year  the  shipments  were  to  a  value  of 
$77,610,  and  for  the  nine  months  of  this  year  $62,500. 

Bedsteads  {Metal). — This  line  has  been  a  separate  entry  only  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  is  one  in  which  Germany  has  increased  over  the  pre-war  period.  Last 
year's  shipments  were  valued  at  $15,830,'  and  while  the  exact  value  of  this  year's 
imports  are  not  in  hand,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  they  will  be  more  than  double  last 
year's  total. 

Vehicles. — In  motor  bicycles,  Germany  is  credited  with  18  out  of  1,184  imported 
to  the  end  of  September.  Motor  car  imports  for  the  same  period  total  1,438,  of  which 
Germany  is  credited  with  23,  valued  at  $51,500.  Power  lorries  imported  numbered 
ninety-three.  Nine  were  from  Germany,  valued  at  $26,200.  There  is  about  the  same 
proportion  of  import  in  chassis,  motor  car  and  power  lorry  parts,  as  well  as  other 
vehicles. 

Electric  Material. — In  cable  and  wire,  which  Germany  exported  to  a  value  of 
$340,000  in  the  year  1913,  the  imports  into  the  Union  for  the  period  stated  were  only 
$5,100,  out  of  a  total  of  $1,563,900. 

In  electric  lamps  there  is  much  more  in  evidence  at  the  moment  than  the  figures 
of  import  from  Germany  would  indicate.  This  year's  imports  from  that  country 
(to  the  end  of  September)  show  a  value  of  $13,100  only  out  of  a  total  import  of 
$165,000.  In  machinery,  electrical  and  other  material,  Germany  pre-war  held  an 
average  annual  import  of  the  value  of  $1,500,000,  but  this  year  for  the  period  stated 
is  credited  with  only  $70,800  out  of  a  total  import  of  $3,924,500. 

There  are  other  lines  which  may  be  grouped  with  metal  goods,  such  as  stoves, 
guns  (single-barrel),  surgical  and  dental  appliances,  but  her  proportion  of  the  total 
is  about  the  same  as  the  general  range,  and  the  cost  is  again  about  double  pre-war 
figures. 

Musical  Instruments. — Up  to  the  end  of  September  this  year,  the  total  number 
of  pianos  imported  from  Germany  was  1,350,  valued  at  $310,300.  Here  again  we 
have  evidence  of  prices  being  more  than  double  what  they  were  in  1913.  Germany's 
share  of  the  trade  last  year,  out  of  a  total  of  4,004  imported,  was  1,879,  valued  at 
$612,580 — figures  which  point  to  the  instruments  being  about  three  times  the  value 
of  the  1913  average  price.  (Illustrations  of  the  German  piano,  and  other  data  regard- 
ing same,  will  be  found  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  615.  For  successful  competition  in 
the  bulk  trade — that  is,  with  the  general  wholesaler  and  jobber,  as  well  as  the  special 
dealers — a  piano  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  report  here  referred  to,  must  be 
offered.) 

In  organs  and  harmoniums,  Germany  is  credited  with  only  12  instruments  this 
year,  valued  at  $5,150.  In  phonographs  and  accessories,  this  year's  imports  from 
Germany  for  nine  months'  period  were  only  $11,650 — a  drop  from  $36,860  for  last 
year,  and  $57,000  for  the  year  1913.  Unfortunately  figures  of  total  trade  on  any  of 
the  above  lines  are  not  available.  In  all  other  musical  instruments,  which  include 
string,  brass,  and  others,  this  year's  imports  from  Germany  were  $155,250 — a  drop 
from  $398,380  last  year,  and  $601,000  in  1913. 

Brushware. — The  total  imports  for  the  period  under  review  this  year  were  valued 
at  $32,300;  imports  from  Germany  at  $7,100,  which  is  $6,500  less  than  last  year,  and 
$34,000  less  than  in  the  year  1913. 

Cement. — This  is  an  article  of  import  on  which  the  Germans  have  come  back 
to  near  their  pre-war  levels  in  quantity,  but  in  price  it  is  more  than  double.  This 
year's  total  imports  were  22,459,537  pounds,  of  which  Germany  is  credited  with 
6,580,000  pounds  valued  at  $63,800,  compared  with  7,387,200  pounds  valued  at  $24,500 
in  1913.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  German  brands  of  cement  on  the  market 
which  have  proved  a  failure. 
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Glass  Bottles  and  Jars. — Germany's  trade  with  South  Africa  in  the  year  1913 
was  valued  at  $162,000;  last  year  it  amounted  to  $117,9:20,  and  this  year  for  the 
period  stated  it  was  $106,400,  out  of  a  total  import  of  $793,300. 

Glassware. — The  total  imports  for  the  January  to  September  period  were  valued 
.at  $508,000.    Germany's  share  was  $43,100,  about  half  of  last  year's  figures,  and 
$59,000  less  than  in  1£L3. 

Earthenware. — This  import  from  Germany  for  the  nine  months  reached  a  value 
of  $116,900,  not  10  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  In  chinaware,  out  of  a  total  import 
value  of  $151,375,  Germany's  share  was  $16,500. 

Paper. — In  newsprint  imports,  which  totalled  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year  134,631  cwts.,  Germany  shared  to  the  extent  of  7,492  tons,  valued  at  $66,650. 
To  which  should  be  added  in  other  printing  paper,  out  of  a  total  of  69,922  cwts.,  a 
weight  of  955  cwts.  from  Germany,  valued  at  $16,000.  There  are  no  quantities 
shown  for  1913,  but  in  that  year  Germany  was  credited  with  an  import  value  of 
$65,000. 

Canada's  real  competition  is  from  other  countries  on  the  Baltic,  who  are  making 
a  very  real  bid  for  next  year's  tonnage,  but  as  the  trade  here  are  anxious  to  continue 
to  make  the  greater  part  of  their  purchases  within  the  Empire,  it  is  sincerely  trusted 
that  our  exporters  will  do  their  share  in  supporting  the  wishes  of  the  importers  in 
South  Africa. 

In  wrapping  paper,  pre-war  Germany  secured  in  value  an  annual  average  of 
$70,000.  This  year,  out  of  a  total  import  of  55,563  cwt.,  the  German  share  was  1,312 
cwt.  valued  at  $15,400.  In  stationery,  not  including  books  or  printed  matter,  the  total 
imports  were  valued  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  at  $2,236,000,  of  which 
$38,900  was  Germany's  share. 

Toys  and  Fancy  Goods. — The  total  imports  of  these  two  lines  for  this  year  were 
valued  at  $783,100,  and  of  this,  in  toys,  the  imports  from  Germany  were  valued  at 
$72,600,  and  fancy  goods  at  $37,225.  In  jewellery,  Germany  comes  in  this  year  for  a 
value  of  $15,350,  out  of  a  total  import  value  of  $264,600. 

Hosiery  and  Underclothing. — In  cotton  goods  of  this  nature,  in  the  year  1913, 
Germany's  trade  was  $340,000.  For  the  nine  months  under  review  this  year  it  was 
only  $46,000,  out  of  a  total  import  value  of  $3,500,000. 

Clothing — all  kinds. — Germany's  exports  in  clothing  dropped  from  $96,930  last 
year  to  $26,100  this  year.  In  1913,  at  very  much  lower  prices,  the  imports  from  Ger- 
many were  valued  at  $370,000. 

In  all  of  the  following  articles  Germany  has  exported  to  South  Africa  this  year, 
but  on  an  average  of  pretty  much  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  trade  as  is  shown 
throughout  the  list:  bioscopes,  cinematographs  and  parts;  clocks;  cotton  piece-goods, 
cotton  blankets,  rugs  and  shawls;  drugs;  ale  and  beer;  hops;  leather  and  leather  goods; 
linen;  potash  manures,  nitrates  for  manufacturing;  perfumed  spirits  and  perfumery; 
industrial  railway  material;  silks;  tobacconists'  wares  of  all  kinds;  woollen  piece- 
goods,  and  other  kinds. 

In  the  entry  of  "  Other  Articles  of  Merchandise,"  which  includes  all  lines  from 
Germany  other  than  those  referred  to  in  this  report,  the  import  value  is  shown  at 
$127,350  only. 

The  above  summary  which  has  been  made  of  imports  from  Germany  confirms  the 
opinion  expressed  that  Germany  is  not  the  menace  to  Canadian  overseas  markets  that 
our  manufacturers  and  traders  generally  are  permitting  themselves  to  believe. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  in  all  articles  of  import  '  in  which  Germany  has 
recovered  her  South  African  trade  there  is  a  big  enough  margin  left  in  quantity  of 
import  on  which  Canadian  manufacturers  may  make  an  endeavour,  and  if  all  interests 
are  working  for  the  general  good  in  output,  reasonable  margin  of  profit,  good  packing, 
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the  required  shipping  documents  up  to  date,  ocean  freight  rates  competitive  with  the  * 
Baltic,  with  Canada's  good  reputation  for  quality  and  character  in  her  exports,  Cana- 
dian trade  with  South  Africa  is  sure  to  increase,  as  all  importers,  without  exception, 
state  they  will  be  glad  to  purchase  all  they  can  in  the  Dominion. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS 

Persons  desiring  a  copy  of  the  form  of  certificate  of  origin  required  in  the  Bahama 
Islands  for  entry  of  goods  under  the  preferential  tariff  as  provided  for  in  the  Canada- 
West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  may  obtain  it  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIAN  TARIFFS  RECENTLY  PRINTED  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

Copies  of  the  new  preferential  tariff  of  Dominica,  B.W.I.,  adopted  in  pursuance 
of  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  have  been  reprinted  from  the  Weekly 
Bulletin  of  December  12,  1921.  Any  interested  firm  may  obtain  a  copy  of  this  tariff 
on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.  The  new 
tariffs  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  Antigua,  St.  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent  have  also  been  printed 
recently  and  are  available  for  distribution. 

"REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

FRANCE  AND  ITALY" 

A  number  of  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Special  Trade  Commission  -to  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy,  which  made  its  investigations  from  May  to  September, 
1916,  were  left  over  from  the  distribution,  and  these  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.  This  report  was  publ:shed 
in  both  French  and  English,  and  copies  in  both  languages  are  available. 

TRADE  OF  DOMINICA  IN  1920 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  December  12,  1921. — The  trade  of  Dominica  has  shown  steady  growth 
and  last  year  was  valued  at  £517,168 — almost  exactly  double  the  value  of  ten  years  ago. 
The  imports  were  £286,168,  and  the  exports  £231,640. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  figures  of  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada: — 


Countries  Imports  Exports  '  Totals 

United  Kingdom   £84,171  £116,965  £201,136 

United  States   76,794  92,610  169,304 

Canada   57,993  7,827  65,820 

Others        


Totals  £286,168  £231,640  £517,808 


CENSUS,  1921 

The  Registrar  General's  Report  on  the  Cenus  of  the  Presidency,  taken  on  April 
27  last,  shows  that  the  population  on  that  date  was  37,059  as  against  33,863  in  1911, 
a  net  gain  of  3,196  in  the  decade.  As  the  area  of  the  island  is  304§  square  miles,  this 
gives  a  population  of  122  per  square  mile. 

IMPORTS  INCREASING 

The  value  of  the  imports  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  £82,808  and  made 
a  record  figure.    Of  this  increase  about  £44,000  was  in  goods  from  the  United  King- 
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dom,  £4,000  from  the  United  States,  and  £12,000  from  Canada,  which  account  together 
for  £60,000.  With  very  few  exceptions  an  increase  occurred  in  the  value  of  all  the 
principal  articles  imported.  As  the  returns  are  only  given  in  abstract  form,  it  is 
impossible  to  show  the  items  of  the  imports  from  each  country.  In  regard  to  the 
imports  from  Canada,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  and 
that  the  value  for  the  year  under  review  is  greater  than  in  previous  years.  The  most 
noticeable  showing  in  the  returns  is  the  large  increase  in  the  value  of  goods  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  chiefly  in  manufactured  goods.  Less  flour  is  being 
imported,  the  quantity  last  year  being  less  than  in  any  year  since  1913.  Less 
bread,  biscuits,  condensed  milk,  butter,  and  salt  pork  were  imported  than  in  1919.  As 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  greater  quantity  of  dried  and  pickled 
fish,  though  in  the  case  of  dried  fish  there  appears  to  be  a  general  decline  taking  place 
in  the  imports.  There  was  a  larger  quantity  of  pitch  pine  imported  and  less  white 
pine  and  spruce  than  in  1919. 

STATEMENT    SHOWING    QUANTITY    AND    VALUE    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL,  ARTICLES 


IMPORTED 

IN  1919 

AND  1920 

191 

9 

1920 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

A  l<"»r*Vi  f\  \  l  r»    1  inn  ot 

£  6,154 

£10,648 

1,842 

4,396 

13h-°"S  find  Sciclcs 

.  .  .  .  doz. 

747 

1,587 

1,271 

Boots  cLTld  sho6S 

doz.  pr. 

1,230 

4,337 

1,159 

4  969 

Cement 

brls 

654 

598 

979 

1  045 

Coal 

tons 

294 

1,391 

274 

l',562 

cwt 

193 

]  ,618 

1,454 

i"" r\ f  f  r\ n  c\  y\  r\  "wmol  Ipti  Jrnn»lci 

17,625 

36,948 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc  

2,886 

4,047 

Earthenware  and  glassware  

762 

1,276 

3,155 

4,067 

8,518 

10,539 

4,061 

4,992 

Hats  

1,199 

2,200 

Machinery,  agricultural  

3,222 

3,518 

2,895 

4,706 

o  5Q5 

865 

4,078 

1,057 

Metals  

1,227 

4,536 

1,250 

1,525 

Oilmeal  

.  .   .  .  lbs. 

76,010 

583 

115,242 

1,010 

5,837 

8,520 

Butter  

..  ..lbs. 

15,392 

1,603 

9,121 

1,266 

..  ..lbs. 

10,532 

754 

11,801 

867 

Fish — 

3,129 

8,368 

3,224 

7,818 

Pickled  

750 

1,355 

950 

1,739 

11,738 

28,876 

10,906 

29,210 

Sugar — - 

149,926 

2,178 

218,783 

5,822 

252,585 

2,369 

494,218 

9,527 

Pork  

76,480 

2,031 

55,638 

1,709 

Stationery  and  wrapping  paper  

569 

2,749 

43,539 

3,110 

55,846 

4,420 

Soap,  common  

..  ..lbs. 

1  93,562 

4,756 

4,045 

Cigarettes  

3,690 

5,847 

Lumber,  pitch  pine  

.  .   . . feet 

4,882 

96 

137,993 

2,818 

Shooks  

1,816 

1,162 

1,948 

THE  EXPORTS 

The  exports  fell  off  £25,149  as  compared  with  1919,  but  with  that  exception  were 
greater  than  in  any  other  year.    Of  this  decline  about  £10,000  was  in  lime  juice,  and 
-  other  lime  products,  and  about  £15,000  in  cocoa.    The  value  of  other  items  of  the 
island  produce  exported  was  about  the  same  as  in  1919. 

THE   LIME  INDUSTRY 

The  falling  off  in  the  returns  from  the  lime  industry  came  as  a  great  surprise. 
The  Administrator  in  an  address  to  the  Legislative  Council  on  the  general  financial 
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situation  stated  that  "  the  general  trade  outlook  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  com- 
paratively rosy,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  with  increasing  trade  Dominica  might 
begin  to  forge  ahead.  High  prices  were  then  being  obtained  for  the  principal  pro- 
ducts, and  concentrated  lime  juice  was  quoted  at  £45  per  gallon  in  London.  Locally 
7s.  6d.  was  being  offered  per  barrel  for  ripe  yellow  limes,  and  Is.  per  gallon  for  raw 
lime  juice.  Owing  to  various  causes  a  depression  set  in  on  the  London  and  New 
York  markets,  with  the  result  that  the  price  for  concentrated  lime  juice  fell  from  £45 
to  £25  per  gallon,  while  the  local  price  for  ripe  limes  fell  to  3s.  9d  per  barrel  and  raw 
lime  juice  to  5s.  0£d.  Similarly  the  price  of  cocoa  fell  from  8d.  or  9d.  to  3d.  per 
pound."  In  the  present  year,  however,  up  to  the  31st  October,  some  improvement  has 
been  made,  "  and  the  export  of  lime  products,"  so  states  the  Superintendent  of  Agri- 
culture, "  is  likely  to  prove  a  record  one  in  respect  of  quantity.  Prices,  however,  are 
still  low;  in  fact,  lower  than  in  any  recent  year.  The  green  lime  trade  with  the 
United  States,  once  so  profitable,  has  fallen  away  over  50  per  cent."  The  superin- 
tendent adds  that  "  apparently  Canada  does  not  require  much  in  the  way  of  green 
limes.  The  densely  populated  part  of  Canada  being  too  far  from  the  ocean  ports, 
the  high  railway  charges  handicap  the  lime  trade." 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  the  principal  items  of  the  island  pro- 
duce exported  during  the  present  year: — 


From  January  1 

For  same 

to  October  31, 

period, 

1921 

1920 

6,151 

4,554 

6,509 

3,875 

Essential  oils — 

 lbs. 

2,064 

2,100 

 lbs. 

14,124 

13,179 

 lbs. 

42,963 

39,496 

Fruit,  fresh — 

 No. 

232,934 

587,158 

 brls. 

18,590 

16,377 

5,049 

6,845 

Fruit  juices — 

183,985 

86,872 

90,250 

231,886 

155,946 

54,791 

LOCAL   MARKET  PRICE  OF  LIMES 


The  average  price  paid  locally  for  ripe  limes  per  barrel  during  recent  years  is  as 
follows : — 


Year  ended  March  31.  Rate  per  barrel. 

1917-  18   ;   5s.  6ad. 

1918-  19   4s.  lid. 

1919-  20  1   6s.  51d. 

1920-  21   5s.  4  id. 

First  six  months  of  1921-22   3s.  lid. 


Eecently  there  was  a  further  drop  to  3s.  4d.  per  barrel  of  fruit. 


A  NEW  INDUSTRY 


Early  in  1921  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  island  erected  a  factory  and  installed 
a  plant  for  making  citric  acid.  The  first  shipment  of  citric  acid  crystals  giving  a 
highly  satisfactory  return,  showed  that  the  problem  of  converting  lime  into  citric  acid 
had  been  solved,  and  that  it  would  have  a  wide-reaching  effect  on  the  general  industry 
of  the  island.  In  course  of  time  the  heavy  shipments  of  concentrated  lime  juice  and 
citrate  of  lime  may  cease  and  the  whole  of  the  crop,  except  the  relatively  small  quan- 
tities shipped  as  raw  juice  and  green  limes,  leave  the  island  in  the  form  of  citric  acid. 
This  new  development  it  is  hoped  will  prove  profitable  to  the  pioneer  firm  referred  to, 
and  generally  to  the  owners  of  lime  estates. 
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DEPRESSION  IN   WEST  AFRICAN  TRADE 

Business  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  still  rather  in  the  doldrums,  says  the 
Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  and  most  of  the  men  home  on  leave  are  not  opti- 
mistic in  their  views — a  fact  hardly  surprising  when  it  is  known  that  many  old- 
established  and  fairly  large  firms  are  having  to  close  down.  On  a  recent  mail  boat 
one  house  alone  sent  back  forty  employees  from  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  traders  up  and 
down  the  coast  are  all  feeling  the  pinch. 

From  the  Ivory  Coast,  for  instance,  the  mahogany  shipments  have  dwindled  to  a 
small  proportion  of  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  With  the  timber  fetching  from  about 
£8  10s.  to  £10  at  the  outside  in  Liverpool,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  heavy  freight, 
loading,  and  handling  charges,  it  hardly  pays  to  export,  and  holders  of  stocks,  who 
twelve  months  or  so  ago  were  making  forward  contracts  are  to-day  glad  to  get  one- 
third  of  the  figure  previously  offered  to  them.  • 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  just  lately  there  is  a  distinct,  if  slight,  improve- 
ment in  the  amount  of  cotton  goo-ds  and  salt  which  are  being  ordered  for  native 
consumption.  On  many  parts  of  the  coast  light  German  beers  are  being  landed  very 
cheaplygat  a  third  of  the  price  of  English,  and  British  exporters  are  therefore  feel- 
ing the  competition  severely.  The  renewed  activities  of  the  Woermann  line  also  will 
mean  fiercer  competition. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  28,  1921 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  December  28,  those  for  the  week  ending  December  21  are  also 


given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending  Week  ending 
December  21,    December  28, 

Parity  1921  1921 

Britain  £  1.00  $4.86  $4.4953  $4.4479 

France  Fr.  1.                    .193  .0855  .0853 

Italy  Lire  1.                     .193  .0484  .0460 

Holland  Florin  1.                    .402  .3942  .3894 

Belgium  Fr.  1.                    .193  .0823  .0817 

Spain  Pes.  1.                    .193  .1590  .1587 

Portugal  Esc.  1.  1.08  -0882  .0862 

Switzerland  Fr.  1.                    .193  -2089  .2071 

Germany  Mk.  1.                    .238  0062  .0057 

Greece  Dr.  1.                     .193  -0449  .0451 

Norway  Kr.  1.                     .268  -1689  .1692 

Sweden  Kr.  1.                    .268  -2673  .2646 

Denmark  Kr.  1.                    .268  -2165  .2122 

Japan  Yen  1.                    .498  .5146  .5107 

India  R.  1.                       2s.  -3007  .2984 

United  States  $  1.  $1.00  1.0693  1.0612 

Argentina  Pes.  1.                    .44  .3609  .3541 

Brazil  Mil.  1.                    .3245  -1376  .1379 

Roumania  Dei  1.                    .193    No  quotation  No  quotation 

Shanghai,  China..    .  .Tael  1.                    .631  -8407  .8211 
Ratavia,  Java.  .    ..Guilder  1.                    .402  -3929  3900 
Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments $  1.                    .49  -483S  -5200 

Jamaica  £  1.  4.86  4-4y67  4-4744 

Barbados  $  1.  1. 

British  Guiana  $  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  1.  1. 

Dominica  $  1.  1.  .93i-.96§        .  92g— .  95g 

Grenada  %  1.  1A. 

(St.  Kitts.  $  1.  1. 

St.  Lucia  $  1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  $  1.  1. 

Tobago  $  1.  1. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Weekly  Bulletin  there  have  been  received  the 
following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making  these 
inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  tjie  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Haldjax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  "Woodstock,  St.  Mary's 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Kitchener  (Ont.) 

Foodstuffs 

3660.  Groceries. — An  agent  at  Barbados  would  like  to  secure  the  selling  agency 
for  Canadian  groceries  of  all  kinds.    Good  references  can  be  given. 

3661.  Dried  and  canned  fruit. — A  large  firm  of  grocers,  in  good  standing  in 
Bridgetown,  Barbados,  would  like  to  obtain  Canadian  connections  for  the  supply  of 
dried  fruit,  such  as  apples,  figs,  etc. ;  also  for  canned  and  preserved  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

3662.  Lard. — A  Belgian  firm  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 

lard. 

3663.  Flour,  cereals,  food  products  and  chemicals. — A  London  firm  who  buy 

outright,  but  are  willing  to  act  as  agents,  are  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with 
important  Canadian  exporters  of  Manitoba  flour,  and  are  also  interested  in  cereals, 
food  products,  and  chemicals. 

3664.  Salmon. — A  firm  of  commission  agents,  with  headquarters  in  Cape  Town, 
and  offices  in  other  large  centres,  who  are  now  handling  successfully  eastern  Canadian 
fish,  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  a  British  Columbia  salmon  packer. 
Samples,  labels,  prices,  etc.,  requested  in  first  communication. 

Miscellaneous 

3665.  Leather. — An  Edinburgh  firm  of  leather  merchants,  who  handle  all  classes 
of  leather  goods  and  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  boots,  as  buyers, 
and  whose  principal  imports  are  sole  leather,  are  willing  to  import  anything  from 
Canada  in  connection  with  the  shoe  trade,  with  the  exception  of  boots  and  shoes. 

3666.  Paper. — A  Glasgow  papermaker's  agent  and  merchant  desires  to  secure  an 
agency  for  a  Canadian  paper  mill.  This  firm  has  branches  in  Edinburgh,  London, 
Newcastle,  Bristol  and  Johannesburg. 

3667.  Refrigerators. — A  firm  of  Canadian  agents  located  in  Barbados,  but  who 
cover  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies,  desire  to  obtain  an  agency  for  refrigerators. 
Catalogues  and  price  lists  would  be  required. 

3668.  Electrical  goods. — The  manager  of  a  large  foundry  in  Barbados  would  like 
to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  house  supplying  electric  lighting  plants  for 
individual  homes,  and  also  general  electrical  goods. 

3669.  Optical  goods. — A  large  and  responsible  firm  in  Barbados,  who  sell,  in 
conjunction  with  other  lines,  optical  goods  of  all  kinds,  wish  to  obtain  a  Canadian 
connection  for  these  lines. 

3670.  Sulphate  of  ammonia. — A  firm  of  Canadian  representatives  located  at 
Bridgetown,  Barbados,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  firm  who  could  supply 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice,  as  they  are  in  position  to 
obtain  orders  for  same  at  once.    Bank  references. 
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3671.  Wire  nails,  rivets,  bolts,  etc. — A  firm  of  Canadian  agents  at  Bridgetown, 
Barbados,  would  like  to  obtain  a  Canadian  connection  for  the  supply  of  wire  nails, 
rivets,  bolts,  nuts,  etc. 

3672.  Engineering  supplies. — A  firm  of  engineering  specialists  in  refrigerator 
plants  and  pumping  machinery  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  request  particulars  from 
Canada  in  the  above  lines,  including  compressors. 

3673.  Cart  and  carriage  wood. — A  Bloemfontein  firm  of  cart  and  carriage  build- 
ers, make  inquiry  for  maple  or  other  hardwood  boards,  of  J -inch  and  1-inch  by  12  inches, 
all  lengths. 

3674.  Engineering  supplies. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  agency  engineers,  make 
inquiry  re  obtaining  from  Canada  agencies  in  all  lines  suitable  for  engineering  supplies, 
except  belting  and  pulleys. 

3675.  Hardware,  household  utensils— A  Johannesburg  firm  of  manufacturers' 
agents,  covering  all  centres  of  the  Union,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  hardware,  household  and  general. 

3676.  Enginers'  supplies. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  engineers,  with  well- 
established  connections  throughout  the  Union,  make  inquiry  for  engineering  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  except  machine  tools  and  garage  lines. 

3677.  Electrical  machinery  and  material. — A  Johannesburg  firm  specializing 
in  electrical  machinery,  asks  for  correspondence,  with  full  data,  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery  and  material  of  all  kinds. 

3678.  Nails,  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  etc. — A  South  African  firm  of  manu- 
facturers' agents  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  for  the  Union  and 
Rhodesia  of  any  firm  manufacturing  for  export  the  above  lines. 

3679.  Underwear  and  hosiery. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents  covering 
all  centres  of  the  Union,  request  correspondence,  with  view  to  representation,  from 
underwear  and  hosiery  manufacturers  prepared  for  export. 

3680.  Wheelbarrows  (steel). — A  Johannesburg  firm  handling  truck  and  other 
agencies  are  prepared  to  take  up,  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  representation  of 
a  Canadian-made  all-steel  tubular  wheelbarrow. 

3681.  Lumber  and  Logs. — A  prominent  Glasgow  firm  of  timber  brokers,  with 
branches  at  London,  Liverpool,  and  Antwerp,  would  be  glad  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
good  shippers  of  Canadian  lumber  and  logs. 

3682.  Hardware. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  jobbers  who  say  their  imports  from  Canada 
are  increasing  as  they  discover  new  sources  of  supply,  are  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  present  American  suppliers,  and  are  open  to  consider  any  Canadian  proposition 
put  before  them  from  manufacturers  or  exporters  of  small  tools,  machine  tools, 
engineers'  equipment,  colliery  furnishings;  general  ironmongery,  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts and  machinery;  agricultural  and  mechanics'  tools  and  wood  manufactures. 

3683.  Heavy  industrial  chemicals. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  chemical  brokers  and 
agents  will  be  very  pleased  to  act  as  Scottish  agents  for  any  Canadian  house  desiring 
such  services  in  Scotland.  This  firm  have  their  own  branch  offices  and  agents  in 
London,  Belfast  and  Dublin,  and  they  say  they  could  equally  well  attend  to  the 
whole  United  Kingdom;  have  their  own  agents  and  correspondents  in  all  principal 
commercial  cities  of  Europe,  and  could  handle  the  European  business  of  any  Canadian 
manufacturer  desirous  of  extending  his  business  in  the  European  market.  They 
are  the  owners  of  their  storage  buildings,  and  will  give  free  storage  for  goods  to  be 
sold  on  consignment. 

3684.  Wire. — One  of  the  largest  engineering  firms  in  Johannesburg  are  requesting 
quotations  for  bare  copper  wire,  tin  copper  wire,  copper  bus  bar,  and  rods. 

3685.  Dairy  machinery  and  material. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  dairy  suppliers 
who  have  good  connections  throughout  the  Union,  are  open  to  purchase  dairy  machin- 
ery and  material  of  all  kinds  for  dairy  plants. 

3686.  Toys  and  fancy  goods. — A  London  firm  are  open  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  toys  and  fancy  goods  as  selling  agent  on  a  commission  basis. 
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3687.  Wood  and  china  studs. — A  Glasgow  importer  of  buttons,  braids,  etc., 
requires  now  small  wood  and  china  studs  for  laundries. 

3688.  Glazed  kid ;  men's  boots. — A  responsible  London  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  glazed  kid  and  men's  boots,  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  them  as  sole  agent  for  England. 

3689.  Export  agent. — A  Canadian,  who  has  had  twenty-one  years'  experience  in 
export  trade,  proposes  to  act  for  a  limited  number  of  manufacturers  in  the  capacity 
of  export  agent,  performing  all  the  functions  of  a  sales  manager.  lie  is  familiar  with 
every  market,  has  handled  at  various  times  almost  every  commodity,  has  corre- 
spondents in  every  part  of  the  world  and  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
firms  for  the  purpose  of  handling  their  export  trade. 

3690.  A  firm  in  London,  England,  importing  chemicals  will  be  interested  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  able  to  offer  the  fine  chemicals  including  Acentanicid 
BP,  Aspirin  BP,  Acid  Benzoic,  Acid  Lactic  BP,  Acid  Pyrogallic  Eesub.  and  Cryst  BP, 
Acid  Yannic  Leviss  Pale  BP,  Aloin  BP,  Camphor  Monobrom.  Cryst.  Chloral  Hydrate 
Cryst.  BP,  Hexamine  Cryst.  BP,  Hydroquinone,  White  BP,  Lithia  Carbonate  BP, 
Methyl  Salicylate  Water  White  BP,  Methyl  Sulphonal  BP,  Phenacetin  BP,  Cryst, 
and  Pdr.,  Phenolphthalin  White  BP,  Podophyllin  Ecsin  BP,  Sodium  Benzoate  BP, 
Sulphonal  BP.  All  for  medicinal  purposes,  of  guaranteed  purity.  The  attention  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  fine  chemicals  imported 
by  this  firm  such  as  aspirin,  etc.,  are  subject  to  import  duty  under  the  Key  Industries 
Act,  when  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  whereas  if  the  produce  of  Canada  they 
enter  the  United  Kingdom  free  of  duty. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To   Liverpool. — Hastings   County,   Canada   Steamship   Lines,   Ltd.,   Jan.    3;  . 
Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  3;  Canadian  Hunter,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  11;   Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Jan.  13;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  22;  Montcalm, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  1. 

To  London. — Wisley,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Jan.  3 ;  Cornish  Point,  Fur- 
ness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  10;  Hastings  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Jan.  10; 
Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  11;  Grey  County, 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Jan.  11;  Dunbridge,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Jan.  12;  Lisgar  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Jan.  16;  Bosworth, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  19;  Comino,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Jan.  28;  Wisley,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Feb.  6. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  7;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  7;  Manchester 
Hero,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  21. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Jan.  3. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  Jan.  8. 
To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Jan.  3 
and  19. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp—  Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Jan.  31. 

To  Havana  (Cuba). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  3  and  31. 
To  Eotterdam  vnd  Hamburg.— Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  5. 
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To  South  Africa. — Beuguela,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Feb.  1. 
To  Naples  and  Genoa. — Caserta,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  9. 
To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Australind,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
Ltd.,  Jan.  31. 

From  Halifax 

To  LrvERPOOL. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Jan.  8;  Thistlemore,  Furness- 
Withy  Line,  Jan.  2;  Sachem,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  14;  Canada,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Glasgow. — Satumia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Jan.  5 ;  Sable  Island,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  4,  13,  2i2. 

To  Eio,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  14;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  11. 

To  London. — Alpine  Range,  Furness- Withy  Line,  Jan.  4;  Cornish  Point,  Furness, 
Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  14. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Spinner,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  4. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  9;  Manchester 
Merchant,  Furness-Withy  Line,  Jan.  12. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black, 
Jan.  4. 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  Jan.  6. 

To  Nassau  (Bahamas)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  13. 

To  Guantanamo,  Santiago,  Manzanilo  (Cuba),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and 
Jamaica  Outports. — Nevis,  Pickford  &  Black,  Jan.  18. 

To  Hull. — Tamaqua,  Furness-Withy  Line,  Jan.  12. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  North  Sydney  Board  of  Trade,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  every  week. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Ports. — Waihemo,  Canadian- Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  14;  Waotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  30. 

To  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow. — Nichteroy,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 
Jan.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  13;  Mdkura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  10. 

CERTIFICATES    OF    ORIGIN    UNDER    SAFEGUARDING-    OF  INDUSTRIES 

ACT 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  925  (October  14,  1921,  pages 
677-8),  respecting  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
exporters  are  reminded  that  in  order  to  enjoy  exemption  from  the  duties  provided  for 
in  this  measure,  the  necessary  evidence  must  be  produced  that  the  goods  in  question 
are  consigned  from,  and  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  the  British  Empire. 
The  exemption  is  allowable  on  the  same  conditions  as  imperial  preference  in  respect 
of  other  customs  duties.  Firms  not  already  in  possession  of  the  form  of  certificate 
required  for  obtaining  the  preferential  tariff  may  secure  same  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 


COMMERCIAL    INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc..  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  wl  ich  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  "Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress. Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil.     Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Builaing,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado  1290. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracoyn. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comae. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnson,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2, 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  18a  Duke  street,  Kingston. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office,  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John    street,    Liverpool.    Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

Address :  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bris- 
tol.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  1463  Broadway,  New  York 
City.     Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,       R    H   Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 


United  Kingdom. 

W,  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  C? leucines,  Paris. 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

■   I 


Cable 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso, 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil,  British 

Egypt: 

Alexandria, 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul-General. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice^Consul. 


British  Consul-General. 
Consul --General. 
Consul. 
British  Consul-General. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 
Madrid,  British  ConsuL 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video.  British  Vice-Consui. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Thomas  Ainscough,  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  Office  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for 
correspondence:  Office  address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place. 
Calcutta;  that  of  the  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C  B.E  . 
D  S.O.,  Boma  Building,  Government  Road  Nairobi,  Kenva  Colony. 
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LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyrights  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bc^  uty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Markil  5  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 
Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e.) 

Weekly    Bulletin,     containing     Reports     of   Trade   Commissioners   and  other 

Commercial  Information. 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Traue  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Expert  to  South  America  (1915). 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission    to    Great    Britain,    France    and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 
Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).  Price  outside  Canada, 
35  cents). 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  3>5  cents). 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  outside 
Canada,  35  cents). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics.    For  a  complete  list  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).    VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education. 
Finance  (Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways 
and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production, 
including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures; 
Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada.  - 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 


Note. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
'c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director,  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Otttawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director.  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.. 
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Ottawa  Monday,  January  9,  1922  No.  936 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "  Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal  "  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 


CERTIFICATE   OF   ORIGIN  FOR  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

With  reference  to  recent  notices  in  this  journal  regarding  the  adoption  of  a  new 
certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  in  the  British  West  Indies,  copies  have  been  received 
of  the  new  form  of  certificate  adopted  in  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Barbados,  and 
Trinidad.  These  forms  are  in  each  case  identical  or  almost  identical  with  the  form 
recommended  at  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference,  which  met  in  London  last  March. 
Antigua  and  the  Bahamas  have  adopted  different  forms,  copies  of  which  have  also 
been  received.  According  to  previous  information,  several  colonies  besides  those 
mentioned  are  willing  to  accept  the  certificate  as  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Cus- 
toms Conference.  Copies  of  that  certificate  and  the  certificates  required  in  Antigua 
and  in  the  Bahamas  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  December  16,  1921. — The  business  position  generally  remains  unchanged. 
Although  the  outlook  is  more  favourable,  and  the  successful  solution  of  several  world- 
important  questions  which  are  now  being  dealt  with  would  materially  improve  the 
situation,  wholesale  trade  generally  remains  dull,  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  about 
overseas  trade  is  that  the  slight  improvement  visible  in  October  was  well  maintained 
in  November. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  depth  of  the  slough  of  despond  into  which  industry  had 
sunk  is  receiving  almost  daily  illustrations  in  the  unfavourable  reports  which  are 
being  presented  by  industrial  enterprises,  both  great  and  small,  and  some  of  the  most 
representative  British  undertakings  have  substantially  reduced  their  dividends  while 
a  number  of  them  have  passed  them  altogether. 

A  distinctly  favourable  feature  is  the  increased  value  of  the  £1  sterling  in  the 
United  States.  The  Government,  moreover,  announces  that  there  was  a  further  fall 
in  wholesale  prices  of  4  per  cent  during  the  month  of  November.  While  this  is  also 
encouraging,  its  effect  is  more  than  offset  temporarily  by  the  increased  prices  which 
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retailers  are  asking  for  food  and  practically  everything  else  in  connection  with 
Christmas  shopping.  As  this  is  probably  the  last  opportunity  that  will  be  vouchsafed 
the  retailers  of  avoiding  losses  on  old  stock  purchased  at  prices  above  present  levels, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be  a  substantial  decline  in  many  directions  when  the 
holiday  season  is  over. 

While  wholesale  trade,  both  domestic  and  overseas,  is  generally  quiet,  retailers 
aire  reporting  Christmas  trade  to  be  much  more  active  than  for  several  years  past. 
Industry  and  trade  on  the  whole,  however,  exhibit  few  signs  of  buoyancy,  for  while  it 
is  true  that  improvement  is  being  experienced  in  some  directions,  this  is  offset  by  a 
falling  away  in  others.  To  take  an  example,  Nottingham  reports  an  improved  demand 
for  hosiery,  of  which  it  is  a  large  manufacturer ;  while  upon  the  other  hand  an  equally 
important  Nottingham  product,  lace,  is  passing  through  a  period  of  extreme  depression. 

The  iron,  steel  and  hardware  trades  show  little  recovery,  and  are  unlikely  to  do 
so  while  coal  remains  at  its  present  impossible  price.  Tn  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1921,  the  exports  of  British-made  pig  iron  and  ferro-alloys  amounted  to  120,000  tons, 
as  against  1,050,000  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1913.  In  contrast  to  this,  imports  of 
foreign  supplies  of  these  articles  rose  from  195,000  tons,  in  1913  to  nearly  627,000  tons 
up  to  the  end  of  November  of  this  year. 

In  fact  manufacturers  generally  complain  of  being  crushed  by  high  taxation, 
heavy  wages,  and  decreased  production  in  competition  with  Germany  and  other  Con- 
tinental manufacturing  countries,  and  it  is  already  announced  that  several  trades, 
including  glassware  and  fabric  gloves,  have  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
protection  against  dumping  made  available  by  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act. 
The  result  of  these  appeals  is  being  awaited  with  interest. 

MARKET    FOR    MALTING    AND    PEARLING    BARLEY    IN  MANCHESTER 

DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Bay 

Manchester,  December  18,  1921. — Investigations  have  been  made  this  week  among 
importers  of  malting  and  pearling  barley  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
inquiries  for  the  same  recently  despatched  from  this  office  and  published  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  have  met  with  any  tangible  result.  'Some  of  the  importers  have 
received  samples  from  Canada,  but  the  prices  asked  prevented  the  transaction  of 
business.  One  firm  states :  "  The  price  has  been  altogether  out  of  it.  At  present  we 
are  using  Danubian  barley  for  pearling,  as  there  seems  to  be  very  little  else  suitable 
obtainable.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  get 
some  good  quality  Canadian  barley.  But  perhaps  they  require  all  their  good  qualities 
for  their  home  consumption,  as  there  appears  to  be  very  little  coming  along  to  this 
side." 

The  price  of  Danubian  barley  at  the  present  time,  delivered  Hull,  is  34s.  ($8.28) 
per  448  pounds. 

Apparently  only  the  No.  3  and  No.  4  qualities  find  their  way  to  the  British 
market,  the  latter  quality  being  entirely  unsuitable  for  pearling  and  the  former  accep- 
table only  by  certain  mills  when  other  barleys  are  scarce. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  Canadian  growers  and  merchants  are 
able  to  dispose  of  their  No.  1  and  No.  2  qualities  in  the  home  market,  or  whether 
better  prices  are  procurable  from  other  countries  than  can  be  commanded  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  importers  of  malting  barley  consulted  state  that  they  have  not  purchased  any 
supplies  from  Canada  this  season,  but  hope  to  be  more  fortunate  next  year. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  December  5,  1921. — The  improvement  in  trading  and  financial  condi- 
tions dwelt  upon  in  recent  reports  has  been  maintained,  and  a  fair  volume  of  orders 
for  Canadian  goods  and  products  is  going  forward  by  this  mail. 

This  month  is  always  particularly  active  in  the  wholesale  distributing  houses  as 
well  as  in  the  retail  stores,  by  reason  of  the  Christmas  and  midsummer  holiday  season 
and  attendant  festivities.  At  this  period  the  big  departmental  stores,  prior  to  stock- 
taking, are  conducting  their  half-yearly  sales,  and  these  activities  are  waited  for  by 
the  large  purchasing  clientele  anticipating  bargain  prices.  Through  the  approaching 
half-yearly  balancing  of  the  wholesale  and  leading  retail  dry  goods  houses,  prospective 
orders  are,  as  usual,  being  held  over  until  January. 

The  wool  sales  for  December  were  resumed  this  morning  in  Melbourne.  The 
Commonwealth  Government  has  announced  that  the  restrictions  on  the  exports  of 
wool  are  to  be  discontinued,  and  this  decision  has  been  appreciated  by  wool  brokers 
representing  Canadian  and  other  oversea  woollen  mills. 

At  this  writing,  the  debate  on  the  customs  tariff  is  not  concluded,  but,  as  Parlia- 
ment will  probably  adjourn  within  a  week,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  few  items  in 
dispute  between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  will  result  in  a  com- 
promise and  the  early  ratification  of  the  measure. 

Commonwealth  Government  securities  have  continued  to  appreciate  during  the 
last  two  months,  as  this  form  of  investment  appears  to  be  more  attractive  than  indus- 
trial enterprises  subject  to  unsettled  industrial  and  other  adverse  contingencies. 

The  climatic  conditions  are  excellent — except  in  isolated  parts — throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  and  a  large  volume  of  primary  products  appears  to  be  assured. 
Harvesting  has  already  commenced  in  several  states,  but  the  aggregate  return  must, 
through  a  substantial  fall  in  values,  be  considerably  less  than  last  year,  thus  reducing 
the  demand  for  imported  goods. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view,  in  comparison  with  this  period  of  last  year,  it  can 
be  stated  with  absolute  accuracy  that  the  financial  conditions  have  wonderfully 
improved,  although  not  yet  on  the  solid  basis  of  pre-war  years. 

COST  OF  LIVING  AS  AFFECTED  BY  SHIPPING  FREIGHTS 

How  the  cost  of  living  is  affected  in  England  by  shipping  freights  is  shown  by 
statistics  just  published  by  the  Central  Council  for  Economic  Information.  Thus, 
the  cost  of  the  4-pound  loaf  baked  from  British  as  well  as  imported  grain  is  calculated 
on  a  freightage  cost  of  0.38d.;  a  reel  of  cotton  from  America  selling  at  7£d.  costs  0.014d. 
in  freightage;  a  pound  of  sugar  from  Cuba  selling  at  7d.  costs  0.144d.  in  freight, 
having  been  carried  more  than  3,500  miles;  a  pound  of  beef  from  Argentine  selling  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  Is.  5d.  costs  0.29d.  in  freight,  being  carried  more  than  6,000 
miles;  and  the  material*  from  which  a  man's  suit  is  made  up,  retailing  at  £8  8s.,  is 
carried  from  Australia  at  a  cost  of  2%d.  The  Council  sums  up  the  position  very 
adequately  by  stating  that  "  the  examination  of  the  data  of  which  the  freight  in  the 
case  of  the  4-pound  loaf  has  been  calculated  throws  a  significant  light  upon  the  retail 
price  of  bread."  In  March  1920,  the  loaf  was  subsidized  by  the  British  Government 
to  the  extent  of  2|d.,  so  that  its  selling  price,  9|d.,  really  represented  Is.  This  actual 
one-shilling  selling  price  in  March  of  last  year  is  still  being  maintained.  Yet,  from 
March,  1920,  to  August,  1921,  imported  grain  fell  20  per  cent,  from  21s.  per  cwt.  to  17s. 
per  cwt.,  and  freight  and  materials  for  the  4-pound  loaf  fell  75  per  cent,  from  Is.  6d. 
to  4d. 
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THE  ITALIAN  FLOUR  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  MoL.  Clarke 

Milan,  December  6,  1921. — There  is  no  apparent  predisposition  in  Italy  to  buy 
foreign  flour,  and  the  odds  seem  to  be  against  any  permanent  trade  for  Canada  in  this 
commodity.  During  the  years  1916-1919  a  considerable  amount  of  flour  was  imported 
into  Italy,  and  in  this  Government  business  Canadian  millers  shared  to  some  extent. 
Last  year,  however,  the  import  pendulum  began  to  swing  back  into  its  normal  position, 
and  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  afford  further  evidence  that  the  Italian  millers 
are  re-establishing  themselves  on  a  pre-war  basis.  Prior  to  1914  very  little  foreign 
flour  was  purchased  by  Italy,  and  such  flour  as  was  then  imported  arrived  principally 
from  Hungary.  In  the  days  of  Government  control,  supplies  of  flour  were  required 
to  supplement  what  otherwise  would  have  been  too  little  wheat,  and  Italy  drew 
principally  on  the  United  'States  and  Australia  for  these  requirements,  although  in 
1918  some  1,500  tons  and  in  1919  some  24,500  tons  came  forward  from  Canada.  This, 
the  writer  has  been  informed,  was  not  always  of  the  very  best  quality,  but  succeeded 
in  making  a  favourable  impression  on  the  bakers  on  account  of  its  whiteness  and 
glutinosity.  The  market  then  for  Canadian  flour  in  Italy  is  not  limited  because 
our  flour  is  unpopular,  nor  because  some  other  quality  is  preferred.  The  fact  is  that 
no  imported  flour  has  normally  found  a  ready  sale,  nor  for  the  reasons  to  be  set  out 
hereafter  are  such  conditions  likely  to  change  now. 

(1)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  an  important  milling  industry  has  developed  in  Italy, 
which  turns  out  the  bulk  of  the  flour  used  by  the  thousands  of  bakeries  and  pastry 
shops  throughout  the  country.  Householders  use  relatively  little  flour,  although 
macaroni  and  cakes  are  sometimes  made  at  home.  The  local  mills  grind  75,  60  and 
50  per  cent  flours,  i.e.,  with  100  kilos  of  wheat,  75,  60,  and  50  kilos  of  flour  are 
produced,  the  60  per  cents  being  the  most  common  variety.  These  patents  are  ground 
from  the  soft  Italian  wheat  mixed  with  the  hard  wheat  which  is  imported,  and 
Canadian  hard  Manitoba  wheat  for  the  manufacture  of  pastas  in  Italy  is  everywhere 
appreciated,  but  particularly  in  the  north  of  the  country.  The  only  grade  in  which 
any  business  could  apparently  be  worked  up  is,  according  to  importers,  a  flour  of 
hard  wheat,  of  fine  milling  and  of  a  pure  white  colour.  Even  for  this  the  demand 
will  not  be  large. 

In  pre-war  years — take  for  example  1913 — the  Italian  national  production  was 
only  supplemented  by  2,000  tons  of  imported  flour,  whereas  on  the  other  hand  Italy 
shipped  from  her  own  mills  over  90,000  tons  of  flour,  mostly  to  the  non-milling 
countries  of  the  Mediterranean. 

This  exporting  is  now  gaining  ground  again,  and  has  increased  from  4,000  tons 
in  1918  to  18,000  tons  in  1920.  There  is  therefore  no  prima  facie  evidence  to  warrant 
one  in  estimating  the  Italian  flour  market  as  important  for  Canadian  millers. 

THE    TARIFF   AND   FREIGHT  CONSIDERATION 

(2)  In  the  second  place  the  present  Italian  tariff  doubly  bolts  the  door  against 
flour  imports.  It  is  now  11.50  gold  lire  per  quintal  (100  kilos),  i.e.,  about  55  paper 
lire  at  current  exchange.  This  in  itself  is  roughly  one-fourth  of  the  present  cost  price 
cf  Italian  flour  to  the  national  millers. 

(3)  Then  again  freight  rates  on  a  long  haul,  as  to  Italy  from  Canada,  add  to 
the  laid-down  cost  of  the  imported  flour,  and  together  with  the  tariff  and  the  exchange, 
render  competition  more  difficult.  Of  course,  exchange  may  not  be  considered  a 
permanent  obstacle,  but  given  the  prevailing  customs  duty,  the -ocean  freights,  and 
the  capacity  and  history  of  the  local  flour  industry,  Canadian  success  in  this  business 
would  seem  at  best  problematical. 
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OTHER  FACTS  ON  THE  FLOUR  TRADE 


A  few  additional  facts  may  be  indicated  about  the  Italian  flour  trade.  Flour 
could  preferably  be  packed  for  this  market  either  in  jute  bags  or  in  single  or  double 
fold  cotton  bags  and  containing  50,  75  or  100  kilos.  Few  of  the  bakeries  have  any- 
large  storage  capacity,  but  the  warehouses  at  Genoa,  Naples  and  Trieste  can  accom- 
modate any  flour  which  is  likely  to  be  imported.  Special  silos  exist  at  Genoa  and 
Venice  for  the  storage  of  wheat. 

The  present  market  quotations  for  Italian  flour  milled  in  the  country  are  as 
follows : — 

Soft  flour:  190-205  lire  per  quintal  for  de  luxe  bread. 
Soft  flour,  160-162  lire  per  quintal  for  common  bread. 
Hard  flour:  200  lire  for  the  60  per  cent  patent. 
Hard  flour:  170  lire  for  the  75  per  cent  patent. 

Prices  on  any  flour  bedng  offered  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Italian  port,  and  payment 
is  usually  undertaken  on  the  receipt  of  documents. 


FLOUR  IMPORTS 


There  is  appended  hereunder  the  imports  of  flour  into  Italy  for  the  last  pre-war 
year,  the  war  period  and  the  subsequent  peace  years.  That  these  imports  for  1921 
are  approximating  those  of  1913  is  clearly  evident. 

CONCLUSION 

Year                                            Metric  tons  Year  Metric  tons 

1913                                                          2,025         1918   434,963 

1914                                                          1,532        1919  '  .  .  358,901 

1915                                                          7,842         1920   40,290 

1916                                                    134,880        1921    (first  six  months)   2,067 

1917   135,311 


To  sum  up,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  great  demand  exists  for  imported  flour,  owing 
to  the  capacity  of  the  local  malls  and  the  protection  this  milling  industry  enjoys  in 
Italy.  In  the  long  run,  however,  it  would  seem  that,  if  Canadian  c.i.f.  quotations 
can  at  least  parallel  those  of  the  flour  offered  in  the  local  markets,  once  exchange 
becomes  stabilized,  some  business  could  be  done.  It  might  be  possible,  moreover,  to 
sell  some  of  our  best  grade  flour  at  normal  exchange  even  at  slightly  higher  prices, 
tban  those  quoted  for  first  patents  here. 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  INDIA 

Mr.  B.  D.  Ash,  Assistant  Indian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  has  transmitted 
under  date  of  December  16,  1921,  a  report  on  trade  conditions  in  India  of  which  the 
followig  is  a  summary: — 

The  Bombay  cotton  market  has  been  almost  steady  for  the  (past  three  weeks  and 
a  brighter  outlook  is  predicted.  Improvement  in  trade  is  anticipated  and  ready 
market  continues  sound.  Inquiries  from  Japan  and  European  houses  are  in  evidence. 
Local  mills  are  also  again  showing  interest  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  for 
Swedeshi  (Indian-made)  yarn  and  cloth.  Since  the  beginning  of  October  last  the 
market  has  been  falling,  except  for  a  rise  in  the  third  week  of  October,  and  an 
important  rise  in  the  beginning  of  December. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  coal  situation  in  India,  and  this  is  aggravated 
by  the  discontent  and  spirit  of  unrest  prevailing  among  the  miners.  Large  quantities 
of  foreign  coal  are  in  consequence  being  imported  by  India. 

Crop  prospects  are  generally  good,  and  local  prices  of  foodstuffs  have  declined  to 
some  extent,  but  the  labourers'  demand  for  increased  wages  continues. 
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RUSSIAN  IMPORTS   OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

London,  December  15,  1921. — A  recent  issue  of  Russian  Information  and  Review, 
a  Soviet  Government  publication,  gives  the  returns  of  the  Russian  Commissariat  for 
Agriculture,  showing  the  quantities  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines  imported 
into  Soviet  Russia  from  May,  1920,  to  the  beginning  of  October,  1921,  as  follows : — 


Tractor  fittings   56 

Tractor  ploughs   10 

Ploughs   167,404 

Cultivators   7,461 

Deep  digging  machines  J   80 

Ridge  ploughs  -.   1,933 

Potato  diggers   402 

Harrows   6,425 

Zig-zag  harrows   24  6 

Drills  (for  straight  line  sowing)   2,782 

Scattering  drills   90 

Reaping  and  binding  machines   9,917 

Mowing  machines  •  ..   11,633 

Scythes   4,316,557 

Threshing  machines  (steam)   15 

Threshing  machines   (horse)   2,272 

Horse  rakes   12,046 

Sets  of  hammers  and  vises   182,700 

Chaff  cutters   802 

Pitchforks   49,100 

Separators   9,411 

Spare  parts  for  harvest  machines,  in  kilogrammes   1,186,900 


No  indication  is  given  as  to  sources  of  supply,  but  from  information  available  to 
the  writer  it  may  be  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  the  above  implements  and  machines 
were  purchased  in  Germany.  Certain  quantities  of  ploughs,  scythes,  drills,  and  other 
implements  were  supplied  from  Czecho- Slovakia,  while  Sweden  also  sent  some  agri- 
cultural implements  to  Russia.  A  large  order  was  placed  by  the  Russians  last  summer 
with  the  International  Harvester  Corporation  for  rush  shipment.  The  machines  were 
mostly  supplied  out  of  surplus  stocks  at  the  branches  of  this  corporation  in  various 
European  countries.  Most  of  the  harvesting  machines  sent  to  Siberia  by  the  Kara 
Sea  Expedition  in  August.  1921,  were  of  Canadian  manufacture. 

j  estimated  requirements 

Russian  Information  and  Review  also  summarizes  a  report  presented  to  the  agri- 
cultural section  of  the  State  Economic  Planning  Commission  with  regard  to  Russian 
requirements  of  agricultural  appliances.  The  report  shows  that  the  number  of  appli- 
ances in  use  had  decreased  during  the  period  1917  to  1920  as  follows: — 

Percentage  of  decrease 

Ploughs  

Drills  

Reapers  

Winnowing  fans 

During  this  period  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  area  of  fields  sown  of  approxi- 
mately 21  per  cent. 

The  report  distinguished  between  the  various  types  of  implements  on  the  basis 
of  their  influence  on  the  area  sown.  Thus,  ploughs  and  harrows  were  of  prime  import- 
ance, as  their  absence  immediately  affected  the  extent  of  the  sowing  area;  drills  and 
reapers,  important  as  they  were  to  agricultural  technique,  would  have  no  immediate 
effect  on  the  extent  of  the  sowing  area,  especially  in  districts  where  the  supply  of 
labour  was  plentiful.    Nevertheless  machine  drills  effect  a  considerable  saving  in 


18  per  cent 
31  " 
15  " 
21  " 
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seed;  and  their  universal  use  would  permit  a  saving  of  1,000,000  tons  of  seed,  with  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  harvests  of  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  tons. 

Alternative  estimates  of  Russia's  minimum  requirements  in  agricultural 
machinery  were  submitted,  based  upon  three  methods  of  calculation:  (1)  on  the 
average  area  cultivated  per  machine  in  1917 ;  (2)  on  the  actual  requirements,  on  the 
basis  of  equipping  separately  the  individual  small  farms;  and  (3)  on  the  normal 
requirements  if  all  machinery  were  employed  on  a  rational  collective  basis. 

The  following  table  shows  the  requirements  on  each  basis;  the  figures  refer  to 
Russia  and  Siberia,  but  do  not  include  the  Ukraine: — 

Method  1  Method  2  Method  3 

Ploughs                                                                800,700  2,989,500  1,641,200 

Drills                                                                     41,900  1,138,800  884,600 

Reapers                                                               70,200  469,900  355,000 


BILLS  OF  LADING  AND  CONSULAR  DOCUMENTS  FOR  CUBA 

Mr.  J.  L.  Gonzalez  Hoyuela,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Havana,  writes  under  date  December  24,  1921,  advising,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  potatoes,  who  has  recently  had  considerable  delay  and  difficulties  in 
unloading  his  merchandise  in  the  port  of  Havana,  that  Canadian  business  men 
interested  in  export  trade  with  Cuba  should  make  a  special  point  of  ensuring  that 
bills  of  lading  and  consular  papers  covering  shipments  for  that  country  be  sent,  at 
the  latest,  on  the  steamer  that  brings  the  goods.  When  this  is  not  done  considerable 
difficulties  are  encountered  and  delay  occurs  in  obtaining  delivery,  which  in  the  case 
of  perishable  goods — such  as  potatoes,  codfish,  etc. — may  entail  considerable  monetary 
losses. 


CANADIAN  APPLES  ON  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  in  a  communica- 
tion dated  November  30,  1921,  reports  that  the  Canadian  apples  which  arrived  at 
Cape  Town  on  the  ss.  Calgary  early  in  November  were  divided  as  follows: — 

(1)  2,250  cases  British  Columbia  apples,  all  one  variety,  Mcintosh  Red,  arrived 
in  good  order. 

(2)  1,150  barrels  ex  Ontario  district,  Ben  Davis  and  Gano,  condition  excellent; 
some  Ben  Davis  not  too  highly  coloured. 

(3)  750  cases  and  100  barrels  Kings  ex  Nova  Scotia  district,  arrived  in  good 
order,  fruit  well  coloured. 

Some  of  the  top  layers  in  the  cases  were  slightly  bruised  in  centre. 

The  following  Cape  Town  market  review,  which  appeared  some  three  weeks  after 
the  arrival  of  the  apples,  should  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  shippers :  "  Canadian 
apples  are  almost  daily  on  the  market,  and  at  prices  which  have  not  varied  a  point 
from  those  made  by  them  a  week  after  they  arrived.  This  wonderful  steadiness  of 
price  is  induced  by  the  sagacious  manner  in  which  the  agents  for  the  producers  kept 
the  market  furnished  with  just  as  much  as  it  can  consume,  and  no  more.  And  the 
fruit  bears  cold  storage  so  well  that  it  seems  to  have  all  the  bloom  of  fresh-plucked 
fruit.  The  five  or  six  varieties  are  1  much  of  a  muchness '  as  to  quality,  with,  if  any- 
thing, the  Red  Mcintosh  as  the  pick  of  the  parcel.  The  price  is  per  barrel  (about  340 
to  375  first  grade,  50  to  600  of  the  second  grade,  the  smaller  apple)  £4  to  £4  10s.,  or 
exactly  the  price  they  settled  down  to  three  or  four  days  after  arrival — weeks  ago. 
Top  layers  of  40-pound  boxes  are  occasionally  a  trifle  bruised  by  too  much  handling, 
but  that  it  is  nothing  material  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  box  such  as  alluded  to 
fetches  24s.  and  the  best  go  at  31s.  3d.,  just  Is.  lower  for  the  very  slightly  bruised,  and 
precisely  that  amount  higher  for  the  best,  so  that  there  is  a  levelling  of  averages." 
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BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  IMPORTS,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 

Cape  Town,  November  30,  1921. — The  total  value  of  imports  into  British  South 
Africa  for  the  nine  months  of  this  year  was  £40,628,589,  which  is  a  drop  of  £28,536,278 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1920. 

The  imports  from  the  British  Empire  for  the  period  stated  are  £26,054,076,  or 
64-1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  countries  within  the  Empire  sharing  in  the  greater 
part  of  this  trade  for  the  nine  months  of  this  year  in  order  are:  (1)  United  Kingdom, 
from  which  was  imported  merchandise  to  a  value  of  £21,893,051,  or  53-9  per  cent  of 
the  total;  (2)  Canada  with  an  import  credit  of  £1,411,473,  or  3-5  per  cent  of  the  total; 

(3)  India  with  a  value  of  £1,377,750,  or  3-4  per  cent  of  the  total;  (4)  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  £932,563  in  value,  or  2-3  per  cent  of  the  total.  Ceylon  is  given  credit  for 
a  value  of  £163,120,  and  the  Southwest  African  Protectorate  for  £120,552.  There  are 
fourteen  other  sources  of  supply  to  South  Africa  within  the  Empire. 

The  share  held  by  foreign  countries  in  the  total  trade  for  the  nine  months'  period 
was  valued  at  £14,574,513,  or  35-9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  leading  foreign  countries 
exporting  to  South  Africa  are  in  order:  (1)  United  States,  £6,738,945,  or  16-6  per 
cent  of  the  total  import  trade.  (With  preference  and  exchange  in  Canada's  favour, 
Canadian  manufacturers  with  manufacturing  conditions  similar  to  the  United  States 
should,  with  the  additional  regular  monthly  ocean  freight  service  from  Canada,  secure 
some  extra  share.  The  detailed  annual  report  from  this  office  which  was  published 
serially  in  Weekly  Bulletins  No.  916  to  No.  925  gives  data  on  every  line  shipped  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  should  be  closely  studied  by 
Canadian  exporters.)    (2)  Belgian  Congo,  value  £977,641,  or  2-4  per  cent  of  the  total; 

(4)  Germany,  £798,381,  or  2  per  cent;  (5)  Netherlands  East  Indies,  £679,946,  or  1-7 
per  cent;  (6)  France,  £598,531,  or  1-5  per  cent;  (7)  Japan,  £541,494,  or  1-03  per  cent; 
(8)  Holland,  £492,222,  or  1-2  per  cent;  (9)  Belgium,  £466,794,  or  1-1  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

Other  foreign  countries  exporting  in  fair  values  to  the  Union  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year  are:  Brazil,  Switzerland,  Chile,  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
Norway,  Italy,  and  China.  Twenty-two  other  foreign  countries  are  on  the  list  in 
smaller  amounts. 

[A  report  from  Mr.  Egan  on  specific  lines  of  imports  into  the  Union  will  be 
published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.] 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NORWAY 

Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  Sontum 

Foreign  Trade  of  Norway  During  October,  1921 

Christiania,  Norway,  December  13,  1921. — The  preliminary  report  of  the 
Norwegian  Statistical  Bureau  for  October,  has  just  been  sent  out',  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  has  gone  down  somewhat,  but  is  still 
higher  than  in  the  first  months  of  the  year.  The  import  of  food  stuffs  has  on  the 
average  been  high.  Of  meats,  pork  and  butter  the  import  was  much  above  the  normal, 
the  probable  reason  being  that  the  prices  of  native  meat  and  dairy  products  have  been 
maintained  at  abnormally  high  figures.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  during 
October  this  year  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  in  1920  and  1913,  of 
some  articles  of  special  interest  to  Canada  (quantities  in  metric  tons)  : — 


1921 

1920 

1913 

  1,699 

204 

456 

Pork,  unsmoked  

  785 

263 

254 

  199 

143 

89 

  36,893 

29,052 

51,876 

  1,611 

5,141 

12,292 

  3,831 

3,769 

2,327 
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Foreign  Trade  of  Norway  During  October,  1921 — Concluded 


1921 

1920 

1913 

278 

933 

.    .  .  221 

227 

514 

181 

391 

Manufactures  from  cotton  

...  202 

246 

329 

.   ..  317 

1,587 

420 

47 

47 

Linseed  oil,  etc  

74 

56 

984 

895 

1,597 

2,767 

.    .  .  1,799 

3,958 

4,321 

4,864 

3,774 

Iron  and  steel  tubing-  

2,239 

1,967 

Iron  and  steel  wire  

1,711 

1,373 

.    .  .  90 

116 

138 

Machinery   in   1,000  kroners  

8,834 

2,393 

572 

373 

The  export  trade  of  Norway  has  not  yet  by  far  attained  to  pre-war  figures  with 
the  exception  of  fish  and  fish  products,  of  which  there  has  been  a  quite  lively  export 
of  late.  The  canned  goods  shipments  abroad  are  now  nearly  normal.  Those 
during  October  this  year  compare  as  follows  with  the  figures  for  the  corresponding 
month  in  1920  and  1913  (quantities  in  metric  tons)  :— 


1921 

1920 

1913 

Stockfish  

6,337 

2,899 

4,513 

2,717 

5,744 

6,233 

.  .  13,380 

31,925 

7,171 

2,347 

2,898 

2,450 

Condensed  milk,  sterilized  milk  and  cream.  .  .  . 

336 

534 

1,362 

332 

477 

Roe  

319 

121 

166 

11,177 

7,166 

8,127 

Norway  saltpetre  

2,726 

8,963 

6,002 

1,099 

3,092 

5,784 

496 

1,152 

457 

184 

284 

464 

The  Norwegian  Wood,  Pulp  and  Paper  Market 

Since  the  month  of  September  there  has  been  noticed  a  steady  improvement  in 
the  wood  market,  and  the  prices  have  gone  slowly  upwards;  but  they  are  still  a  good 
deal  too  low  to  leave  the  sellers  any  profit.  Meanwhile  demand  is  evidently  increasing; 
partly  cm  account  of  the  present  situation  of  Norwegian  exchange,  and  partly  on 
account  of  their  specifications  the  Norwegian  exporters  have  not  profited  so  much 
by  this  improvement  as  compared  with  their  competitors  in  neighbouring  countries. 
And,  just  in  the  moment  there  seems  to  be  a  little  stand-still  on  the  market. 

In  spite  of  the  very  poor  prospects  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  quite  considerable 
quantities  have  been  sold  during  recent  months.  From  Finland  it  is  reported  that  the 
total  export  of  sawn  goods  from  Finland  this  year  will  come  up  to  from  420,000  to 
430,000  standards.  For  shipment  next  year  it  is  estimated  that  between  50,000  and 
60,000  standards  have  been  sold  on  a  price  basis  of  £11  to  £12  for  7-inch.  These  con- 
tracts have  been  paid  cash  at  the  close  of  the  deals.  Sweden  has  also  lately  sold  quite 
considerable  quantities  for  immediate  delivery,  and  will  attain  to  an  export  quantity 
for  the  year  of  500,000  standards.  But  the  sales  have  brought  no  profit  to  the  exporters ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  suffered  great  losses. 

The  wood-pulp  market  is  strong  and  prices  are  firm.  As  usual,  just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays  the  demand  has  somewhat  fallen  off.  On  account  of  water  scarcity 
production  is  being  set  back  and  a  rise  in  price  is  expected  shortly. 

The  cellulose  market  is  not  very  active,  although  there  are  still  some  orders 
coming  in.    The  paper  market  is  rather  weaker,  especially  for  Kraft.    The  export  of 
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pulp  and  paper  during  the  month  of  October  this  year  in  comparison  with  the  corre- 
sponding month  in  1920  and  1913  has  been  (quantities  in  metric  tons)  : — 


Metric  tons 

1921 

1920 

1913 

Wood  pulp,  dry  

582 

1,051 

925 

Wood  pulp,  moist  

  29,090 

24,113 

34,369 

Cellulose,  dry  

  6,918 

16,524 

20,256 

  2,622 

11,609 

8,673 

  5,149 

,  3,684 

7,808 

Norwegian  Insurance  Companies  in  Difficulties 

As  a  consequence  of  the  very  unfavourable  times  and  the  enormous  fall  in  values, 
more  than  twenty  Norwegian  insurance  companies  are  in  such  difficulties,  that  they 
will  have  to  stop  doing  business.  The  majority  of  these  are  of  recent  origin,  but  there 
are  also  some  of  the  older  and  reputably  well  established  companies  that  are  now  being 
compelled  to  wind  up. 

GERMAN  IMPORTS  INTO  JAPAN:  THE  POST-WAR  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  December  1,  1921. — At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  German  goods 
occupied  fourth  place  among  the  imports  into  Japan.  In  the  year  1913  Japan's  pur- 
chases totalled  yen  729,431,644,  and  British  India,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany  were  the  most  important  source  of  supply  in  the  order  named,  the  latter 
indenting  merchandise  to  the  extent  of  yen  68,394,798,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  that  year.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  principal  goods 
supplied  and  their  respective  values  in  the  year  1913  as  under: — 


Quantity- 

Value 

Kin 

Yen 

  3,269,607 

6,114,882 

  156,950,791 

6,089,068 

  1,492,646 

3,010,522 

  6,490,756 

3,720,217 

Pulp  for  paper  making  

  36,718,898 

2,176,454 

  56,247,299 

2,410,039 

  31,729,436 

2,043,339 

Pipes  and  tubes  

  15,746,844 

1,574,552 

1,197,106 

  4,954,165 

1,363,260 

(One  kin=l-32  pounds) 


PRESENT   CONDITION   OF   GERMAN  IMPORTS 

Germany  is  now  on  the  scene  again  after  an  absence  of  practically  six  years,  and 
is  doing  her  utmost  to  build  up  trade  lost  during  the  war.  German  commission  houses 
have  opened  their  doors  to  welcome  the  Japanese  buyer.  Large  export  houses  in 
Germany  are  sending  out  their  catalogues,  samples,  and  price  lists  broadcast,  for  the 
writer  has  been  shown  these  by  small  Japanese  dealers  and  importers  when  looking 
into  the  openings  for  similar  Canadian  products.  British  houses  are  also  offering 
German  goods  on  this  market,  and  have  been  successful  in  already  booking  business. 

ONEROUS  CONDITIONS  OF  SALE  BEING  IMPOSED 

When  these  German  quotations  first  reached  Japan  and  the  prices  converted  into 
yen  were  much  lower  than  could  be  obtained  elsewhere,  orders  were  placed  in  fair 
quantities  for  such  products  as  nails,  steel  plates,  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  pulp,  etc.,  all 
for  immediate  delivery.  Now,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  delivery  within 
specified  periods.  Not  only  that,  but  the  conditions  on  which  German  firms  now  sell 
their  goods  are  not  pleasing  to  the  Japanese  buyer.  The  German  exporter  wishes  to 
sell  with  the  advantages  all  in  his  own  favour.    He  will  not  guarantee  delivery  of 
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goods  and  will  not  be  responsible  for  damages  due  to  non-delivery  or  damages  in 
transit.  He  also  reserves  to  himself  the  privilege  of  changing  financial  arrangements 
at  any  time.  In  this  connection  the  exact  conditions  of  sale  as  offered  by  a  large 
German  steel  concern  to  a  Japanese  importer  will  be  of  interest : — 

General  Conditions  of  Sale 

"All  quotations  are  made  subject  to  acceptance  by  return  of  post;  and  when 
goods  are  offered  for  delivery  from  stock,  it  is  understood  to  mean  subject  to  the  goods 
being  still  unsold  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  order  by  the  works. 

"  Times  of  delivery  by  the  works  are  only  informative,  and  lateness  in  delivery 
gives  no  grounds  for  penalties  or  cancellation  of  an  order,  unless  specifically  so  stated 
in  the  works'  confirmation  of  the  order. 

"All  goods  are  sold  definitely  at  the  works,  and  are  considered  as  accepted  at  the 
works  by  the  purchaser  even  when  the  purchaser  dispenses  with  a  formal  acceptance 
at  the  works. 

"All  goods  travel  at  the  purchaser's  risk ,  even  when  the  sale  price  includes 
delivery  from  the  works  to  some  destination. 

"  In  cases  of  sales  for  shipment  abroad  from  France  overseas  and  unless  other- 
wise stipulated,  payment  for  goods  is  to  be  made  in  exchange  for  shipping  documents 
to  the  company's  bankers. 

"  The  works  reserves  the  right,  during  the  execution  of  an  order,  to  vary  the  con- 
ditions of  payment  which  may  have  been  agreed  to  at  the  time  of  confirmation.  Any 
lateness  in  payment  with  regard  to  part  of  an  order  gives  the  works  the  right  of  can- 
cellation of  the  balance  of  the  order. 

"  If,  during  the  execution  of  an  order,  the  purchaser  instructs  that  the  execution 
or  despatch  of  the  goods  be  delayed,  the  goods  already  rolled  will  be  put  into  stores 
at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser  and  must  be  paid  for  by  the  15th  of  the  month  following 
the  date  of  putting  into  stores;  and  the  works  reserve  the  right  to  charge  the  pur- 
chaser with  warehouse  charges. 

"  The  works  reserve  a  margin  of  plus  or  minus  6  per  cent  upon  the  theoretical 
weights  or  rolled  material. 

"  The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  Paris  is  the  only  body  to  act  as  arbitrator  in 
any  matters  of  dispute  arising  out  of  the  execution  of  orders  entrusted  to  works." 

From  the  above  it  will  be  readily  understood  why  buyers  in  Japan  are  not  so 
keen  now  on  purchasing  from  Germany.  The  trouble,  as  it  seems  to  the  importer  here, 
is  that  Germany  has  been  so  burdened  up  with  business  that  she  is  now  becoming  very 
independent  and  sets  her  own  terms,  which  the  buyer  can  take  or  refuse  as  he  sees  fit. 
As  a  result  the  present  conditions  of  doing. business  with  Germany  as  compared  with 
what  they  were  a  year  ago  are  not  so  encouraging.  The  buyers  do  not  want  to  buy 
on  such  indefinite  terms;  they  want  to  know  exactly  when  the  goods  will  arrive  in 
Japan;  and  if  they  are  likely  to  have  to  wait  for  three  or  four  months,  they  would 
rather  buy  "  spot "  goods  from  elsewhere  than  take  a  chance  on  market  conditions  some 
months  hence.  The  Japanese  buyer  is  therefore  paying  a  little  higher  price  for  United 
States  and  English  goods,  but  he  knows  that  he  has  the  backing  of  the  seller  at  all 
times,  which  brings  the  necessary  confidence  to  place  business.  The  Canadian  manu- 
facturer should  therefore  feel  no  hesitancy  about  competing  with  Germany  on  this 
market.  All  that  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  our  exporters  is  confidence  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  product.  United  States  houses  are  still  doing  business  in  Japan, 
and  if  they  can  compete  with  Germany  there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  manufac- 
turers cannot  do  the  same.  The  present  decline  of  the  mark  has  in  many  instances 
frightened  exporters  on  our  side,  who  fear  that  their  prices  will  not  be  competitive, 
but  in  spite  of  this  factor  German  prices  are  not  so  low  as  one  would  at  first  imagine. 
The  writer  has  been  told  by  importers  here,  for  instance,  that  although  steel  goods  are 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  cheaper  from  Germany,  delivery  is  very  uncertain,  and  because 
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of  this  they  prefer  selling  British  goods  which  they  know  will  be  satisfactory  and 
which  can  be  properly  contracted.  Some  lines  of  German  goods  are  higher  in  price 
than  similar  Canadian  products.  A  short  time  ago  German  sulphite  pulp  was  quoted 
at  16  sen  per  pound  compared  with  Swedish  Three  Crown  at  14  sen  and  Canadian  at 
the  same  price. 

DECLINE  IN  QUALITY 

Some  importers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  goods  now  being  purchased  from 
Germany  have  not  the  same  quality  as  in  pre-war  days,  but  it  is  yet  rather  early  to 
say  as  to  what  extent  this  is  actually  the  case.  The  writer  has  been  shown  samples 
of  bicycle  accessories  which  certainly  did  not  measure  up  to  old-time  standards. 

ACTUALITIES  OF  THE  SITUATION 

In  looking  over  the  import  returns  published  by  the  Finance  Department,  it  is 
found  that  German  sales  to  Japan  for  the  last  three  years  and  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1921  have  been  as  follows : — 

Percentage  of  Total 

Year  Yen  Imports 

1918   3,430,393  0  02 

1919   258,584  0  0011 

1920   15,116,853  0  065 

1921  (nine  months)   25,599,989  2  18 

In  the  year  1918  Germany's  chief  exports  to  Japan  were  aniline  dyes  (yen 
3,090,000),  as  was  also  the  case  in  1919  (yen  216,000).  For  the  years  1920  and  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  details  have  not  been  fully  published  by  the 
authorities,  but  it  is  stated  that  in  19201  the  most  important  purchases  from  Germany 
consisted  of  coal  tar  dyes  to  the  value  of  yen  2,640,116,  wlhile  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  (until  the  end  of  September)  the  imports  of  coal  tar  dyes  were  valued  at 
yen  6,787,227.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  total  imports  from 
all  countries  of  coal  tar  dyes  amounted  during  this  period  to  yen  9,788,061,  showing 
that  in  this  commodity  at  least  Germany  has  again  taken  her  place  as  the  most 
important  source  of  supply.  The  United  'States  seems  to  be  the  dhief  loser  in  these 
products,  as  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  she  sold  dyes  to  Japan  to  the  value 
of  yen  9,817,000,  while  in  the  same  period  this  year  her  sales  amounted  to  only 
yen  1,425,476.  Although  no  official  information  is  yet  available,  it  is  known  that  the 
most  important  of  the  other  imports  into  Japan  during  this  period  were  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactures  thereof. 

RECENT  IMPORTATIONS 

It  should  be  of  interest,  in  reporting  on  Germany's  re-entry  into  this  field,  to 
take  a  glance  at  manifest  sheets  showing  recent  arrivals  of  German  goods  direct  from 
Hamburg.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  lines  imported  during 
November,  1921,  on  three  different  steamers: — 

First  steamer  from  Hamburg. — Ammonia,  2,500  bundles  galvanized  wire,  28  cases 
perfumery,  50  casks  potash,  20  cases  steel  wire,  768  bundles  steel  bars,  168  bundles 
wire  prods,  106  bales  wool  yarn. 

Second  steamer  from  Hamburg. — 15  cases  aniline  dyes,  16  cases  books,  95  oases 
carbon  rods,  128  casks  dyes,  194  bundles  fish  plates,  720  bundles  galvanized  wire,  30 
cases  bicycle  hubs,  2,000  coils  iron  wire,  170  casks  indigo,  19  cases  mouth  organs, 
1,569  pieces  mild  steel  plates,  100  cases  metal  buttons,  58  bales  paper,  74  cases  paper, 
41  cases  of  photo  apparatus,  2,235  pieces  steel  plate,  4,000  bundles  steel  bars,  1,936 
pieces  steel  rails,  110  cases  sewing  machines,  15  cases  textile  machinery. 

Third  steamer  from  Hamburg. — 51  cases  aniline  dyes,  33  cases  chemicals,  20  casks 
earth  colours,  250  coils  galvanized  wire,  25  cases  bicycle  hubs,  1,500  coils  iron  wire,  5 
cases  milk  sugar,  160  cases  machinery,  5,000  kegs  nails,  94  bales  paper,  400  bundles 
steel  bars,  167  bundles  steel,  35  bales  wood  pulp,  6,600  coils  wire,  214  cases  woollen 
yarns. 
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GERMAN  QUOTATIONS 

From  the  above  it  will  be  noticed  that  Germany  has  ibeen  particularly  active  in 
her  sales  of  iron  and  steel  of  various  kinds.  It  is  said  that  some  200,000  kegs  of  nails 
have  been  purchased  from  Germany  at  yen  13. 70  per  keg,  when  the  price  of  the 
domestic  product  was  yen  17,  the  American  yen  17,  and  Belgian  £1,  6s.  3d.  per  keg 
(133  pounds). 

German  woollen  yarns  have  again  been  sold  rather  freely,  as  their  quotations 
have  been  lower  than  the  local  spinners  could  meet.  German  steel  plates  3  by  6 
to  4  by  8  to  5  by  10  by  ^5  in.,  i  in.,  and  |  in.  thick,  have  recently  been  quoted  at  £13  10s. 
c.i.f .  Japan,  while  the  British  article  was  quoted  at  £13,  15s.  German  round  bars  |  in. 
up  to  1  inch  thick  are  now  quoted  at  £11  c.i.f  Japan.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also 
that  Belgian  and  German  glass  is  quoted  at  yen  11-50  per  case  delivered  Kobe,  as 
compared  with  yen  13  for  the  domestic  product. 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  sales  of  German  goods  are  not  as  brisk  now  as  they 
were  several  months  ago.  This  decline,  as  has  been  shown,  is  owing  to  the  unsatis- 
factory conditions  of  sale  insisted  upon  by  German  manufacturers.  Nor  are  German 
prices  as  attractive  at  present  as  were  the  initial  quotations.  The  Japanese  authorities 
are  giving  some  attention  to  the  matter  of  German  imports,  and  are  not  going  to 
allow  goods  to  be  dumped  on  this  market.  If  it  is  considered  expedient,  the  authori- 
ties will  place  additional  duties  on  cheap  German  goods,  and  although  nothing  such 
as  this  has  been  talked  of  officially,  yet  certain  influential  business  men  have  recom- 
mended such  a  measure,  if  it  should  prove  necessary  to  protect  local  industries.  As 
manufacturing  costs  are  still  just  as  high  in  Japan  as  at  any  time  since  1914,  this 
will  not  leave  much  scope  for  the  dumping  of  cheap  German  goods. 

There  are  many  lines  imported  into  Japan  which  Canada  can  not  only  supply, 
but  in  which  she  can  build  up  a  large  and  permanent  business.  This  office  is  always 
glad  to  Ihear  from  manufacturers  interested  in  exports  to  Japan,  and  takes  pleasure 
if  necessary  in  making  special  investigations  regarding  opportunities  and  openings, 
and  in  reporting  in  full  to  the  manufacturer  direct. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL  FOR  NOVEMBER: 

A  CORRECTION 

In  the  report  from  'Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  on  the  above  subject  which  was  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal,  a  regrettable  error  occurred  in  the  printing  of  the  table 
of  the  average  prices  of  cement  imports  into  Brazil  from  the  United  Kingdom,  United 
States  and  Germany.  Through  the  quite  unauthorized  transposition  of  the  Milreis 
mark  from  the  end  of  the  figures  to  the  beginning,  that  symbol  was  made  to  appear 
as  a  dollar  mark.    The  correct  readings  are  as  follows: — 

Freight  and 
Cost  per  ton    insurance  C.I.F. 

United  Kingdom   172$  71$  243$ 

United  States   150$  93$  244$ 

Germany   125$  40$  166$ 

USE  OF  TRACTORS  IN  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Tractors  are  now  being  used  in  British  Honduras  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out 
mahogany  and  cedar,  according  to  a  statement  in  a  report  from  Consul  W.  W.  Covey 
at  Belize,  published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  Five  tractors  have  been 
received  and  are  now  being  used  in  the  mahogany  forsts.  The  country  from  which 
these  tractors  are  shipped  is  not  stated  in  the  report.  However,  British  Honduras 
has  not  bought  any  tractors  from  the  United  States  since  January,  1921,  during  which 
month  two  tractors  were  shipped  from  this  onuntry  to  British  Honduras. 
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PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  ALGERIA 

Algeria  is  thought  to  be  an  excellent  market  for  paints  and  varnishes  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population  of  about  6,000,000.  Paints  and  varnishes  are  imported  prin- 
cipally from  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  the  United  States  in  about  the  order 
named,  says  a  United  States  consular  report.  In  1919  and  1920  these  imports  were 
as  follows :  In  1919,  69  metric  tons  of  varnishes  and  782  tons  of  paints ;  in  1920,  253 
tons  of  varnishes  and  1,860  tons  of  paint. 


SWEDISH  IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Swedish  Ironworks  Associations'  statistics  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year  show  that  the  total  exports  of  iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  117,200 
tons,  or  50  per  cent  less  than  during  the  same  period  of  1920  and  less  than  one-third 
of  the  normal  export,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  As  a  result  only 
21  smelting  furnaces  were  working  out  of  134,  and  activity  at  the  rolling  mills  and 
other  plants  was  reduced  correspondingly.  The  production  of  pig-iron  during  the  ten 
months  amounted  to  274,000  tons,  compared  with  376,700  tons  during  the  same  period 
of  1920. 


MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

From  a  table  transmitted  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  following  informa- 
tion for  the  guidance  of  'Canadian  firms  writing  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and 
South  America  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian  steamers  or 
via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch,  although  letters  marked 
for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  exception  of 
letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New  York, 
unless  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for  the  balance  of  the  current  month:— 

For  Via  January 

Antigua  New  York  4,  8,  25 

Arg-entina  New  York  5,  14,  25,  30 

Bermuda  New  York  7,  21 

Barbados  New  York  4,  7,  11,  14 

Bolivia  and  Chile  New  York  4,  7,  14,  21,  28 

Brazil,  North  New  York  14 

Brazil,  South  New  York  21 

British  Guiana  New  York  6,  20 

Colombia  New  York  13,  27 

Colombia,  Cauca  Naurino  New  York  6,  13,  19,  20,  27 

Costa  Rica  New  York  7,  14,  21,  28 

Cuba  :  New  Orleans  5,  12,  14,  19,  26,  2S 

Curacao  New  York  7,  14,  21,  28 

Dutch  Guiana  New  York  4,  6,  18,  20,  22 

French  Guiana  New  York  4,  6,  18,  20,  22 

Guatemala  New  York  7,  21 

Haiti  New  York  6,  13,  20,  27 

Honduras  New  York  18,  21 

Hunduras,  British  New  York  7,  21 

Jamaica  New  York  3,  10,  17,  21,  24 

Martinique  New  Vork  7,  21 

Nicaragua  New  York  4,  7,  14,  21,  28 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone  New  York  3,  18,  21,  31 

Paraguay  and  Uruguay   New  York  5,  19,  21 

Peru  New  York  7,  18,  19,  20 

Porto  Rico  New  York  7,  14,  21,  28 

Turk's  Island  and  Dominican  Rep..  ..  New  York  5,  7,  14,  18,  25 

Venezuela  New  York  7.  14,  21,  28 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOE  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
JANUARY  4,  1922 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations 
for  the  week  ending  January  4,  those  for  the  week 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison:— 


of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
ending  December  28  are  also 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Shanghai,  China..    .  .Tael 
Ratavia,  Java..  ..Guilder 
Singapore,    Straits  Settle- 
ments $ 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 


00 


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

December  28, 

January  4, 

Parity 

1921 

1922 

$4.86 

$4.4479 

$4.3950 

.193 

.0853 

.0838 

.193 

.0460 

.0446 

.402 

.3894 

.3856 

.193 

.0817 

.0796 

.193 

.1587 

.1567 

1.08 

.  0862 

.  0892 

.193 

.2071 

.2037 

.238 

.0057 

.0053 

.193 

.0451 

.0456 

.268 

.1692 

.1648 

.268 

.2646 

.2609 

.268 

.2122 

.2084 

.498 

.5107 

.5040 

2s. 

.2984 

.2966 

$1.00 

1 .0612 

1.0500 

.44 

.3541 

.3517 

.3245 

.1379 

.1341 

.193 

No  quotation 

No  quotation 

.631 

.8211 

.8058 

.402 

.3900 

.3871 

.49 

.5200 

.5145 

4.86 

4.4744 

4  .4349 

92|-. 951 


.921-. 921 


DEMAND  FOR  PAPER  IN  CHINA 

From  statistics  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  Finance  and  Commerce  (Shanghai) 
it  appears  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  in  China  foi 
paper.  Between  1913  and  1920  Chinese  purchases  of  the  foreign  product  practically 
doubled.  In  1913  the  value  of  the  paper  imported  was  7,169,255  Haikwan  taels;  while 
last  year's  figure  was  14,159,186.  Shanghai  is  the  principal  market,  having  absorbed 
no  less  than  8-1  million  taels  worth  last  year.  Tientsin,  which  uses  most  of  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  printings,  comes  next  with  just  over  a  million  and  a  half  taels. 
Canton  takes  considerably  less  (817,000  taels  last  year),  and  Hankow  imported  direct 
less  than  three  hundred  thousand  taels'  worth.  Dairen  generally  takes  much  more 
than  her  last  year's  supply  of  40,791  piculs,  which  cost  530,000  taels,  and  Antung's 
share  in  the  trade  was  only  just  over  a  half  of  the  amount  she  took  in  1919,  but  the 
whole  of  South  Manchuria  is  a  good  paper  market.  As  to  the  principal  sources  of 
supply,  last  year's  returns  placed  Japan  in  the  premier  position,  with  shipments 
amounting  to  319,297  piculs,  valued  at  3,802,987  Hk.  taels;  the  United  States  being 
next  with  194,095  piculs,  valued  at  2,874,721  Hk.  taels;  followed  by  Sweden,  which 
supplied  182,835  piculs,  valued  at  2,128,806  Hk.  taels;  Norway,  136,326  piculs,  valued 
at  1,550,566  Hk.  taels;  and  Great  Britain,  60,567  piculs,  valued  at  1,059,478  Hk.  taels. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Kitchener  (Ont.) 

Foodstuffs 

3691.  Butter  and  eggs. — A  Manchester  firm  are  always  prepared  to  consider  offers 
of  butter  and  eggs. 

3692.  Butter  and  eggs. — A  well-known  Manchester  firm  are  prepared  to  consider 
quotations  of  butter  and  eggs. 

3693.  Flour. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  flour. 

3694.  Canned  fruits. — A  Manchester  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  canned 
fruit. 

3695.  Oils  and  fats. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  buy  edible  oils  and  fats. 

3696.  Food  products  and  drugs. — A  Belfast  firm  of  wholesale  grocers  and 
importers  are  open  to  import,  either  as  agents  or  merchants,  any  class  of  goods  in 
the  food  and  drug  lines.  Their  principal  imports  at  present  are  cheese,  sugar  and 
tea. 

3697.  Food  products. — A  Belfast  firm  of  wholesale  produce  and  flour  merchants 
who  import  both  as  buyers  and  agents,  flour,  cheese,  lard,  canned  meats,  fruits,  bacon, 
oats,  oatmeal  and  barley,  are  open  to  undertake  importation  of  other  lines  suitable  for 
their  customers  handling  food  products. 

3698.  Flour  and  cereals. — A  Leith  firm  (head  office,  Glasgow),  of  importers  in 
large  quantities  of  flour,  oatmeal,  cereals,  invite  correspondence  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

3699.  Groceries  and  provisions. — A  Glasgow  and  Leith  firm  of  wholesale  pro- 
vision and  grocery  merchants,  with  travellers  covering  principal  towns  in  Scotland  and 
north  of  England,  who  import  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  and  other  goods  suitable  for 
the  grocery  and  provision  trades,  are  open  to  consider  agencies. 

3700.  Cereals. — A  Leith  firm  of  importers  and  buyers  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye 
and  macaroni,  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  exporting  firms  in  Canada. 

3701.  Food  products. — A  Leith  firm  of  high-class  provision  merchants,  who  import 
canned  fruits  and  meats,  and  salmon;  cheese,  butter,  condensed  milk,  milk  powder, 
syrup,  confectionery,  evaporated  fruits,  fruit  pulp,  flour,  cereal  foods,  oatmeal,  have 
hitherto  bought  through  agents,  but  are  prepared  to  buy  direct  if  to  their  advantage. 
Sellers  should  quote  in  British  currency  c.i.f.  Leith,  or  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard;  cash 
against  documents.  When  new  brands  of  goods  are  offered  samples  should  be 
submitted. 

3702.  Flour. — An  important  firm  in  Copenhagen,  who  have  an  outlet  for  over 
1,000  tons  of  the  above  per  month,  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian  firm  of  flour 
exporters  in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

3703.  Codfish. — A  London  firm  with  offices  in  Brazil  and  Spain  are  in  a  position 
to  handle  Canadian  codfish  for  these  markets. 
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3704.  Provisions. — A  London  firm  with  connections  in  the  Far  East  are  desirous 
of  securing  an  agency  for  Canadian  lines  of  jams,  canned  fruits,  and  other  produce. 

3705.  Flour. — A  London  firm  with  connections  throughout  the  Far  East  is 
desirous  of  securing  an  agency  for  a  Canadian  brand  of  flour,  throughout  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

3706.  Lard. — A  London  firm  already  selling  low-grade  lard  from  other  markets 
are  prepared  to  act  as  agents  for  first-class  shippers  of  Canadian  lard  in  a  position  to 
send  to  the  United  Kingdom  market  on  consignment. 

3707.  Flour. — A  London  firm  with  connections  in  Salonica  and  Constantinople 
are  anxious  to  form  a  connection  with  a  Canadian  flour  milling  concern  with  a  view 
to  the  shipment  of  Canadian  flour  to  the  Near  East. 

3708.  Canned  salmon. — The  London  office  of  a  firm  in  Rangoon,  Burma,  would 
like  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  suppliers  of  canned  salmon. 

Pulp,  Paper,  Timber  and  Manufactures  Thereof 

3709.  Kraft  paper. — A  Manchester  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  sample's  and 
prices  of  kraft  paper. 

3710.  Pulp  and  paper. — An  important  Manchester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  pulp 
and  paper,  newsprint,  kraft  and  other  wrappings,  pulp  boards,  and  strawboards,  for 
the  British  market  and  for  Australia.  The  firm  has  three  branches  in  the  last-named 
country. 

3711.  Paper. — A  London  firm  with  connections  in  the  Argentine  are  inquiring  for 
Canadian  paper.  Specifications  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

3712.  Paper. — A  London  firm  dealing  with  Brazil  are  open  to  form  connections 
with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  paper  to  that  market. 

3713.  Pulp  and  paper. — A  Manchester  firm  with  extensive  connections  inquire 
for  offers  of  pulp  and  paper. 

3714.  Paper. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  paper  for  the  Indian 
market.    Quotations  should  be  c.i.f .  Indian  port. 

3715.  Paper. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  represent  manufacturers  of  wrapping 
and  printing  paper.  ' 

3716.  Spruce,  red  pine,  codfish. — A  Spanish  firm  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  spruce,  red  pine,  and  salted  codfish. 

3717.  Timber. — -A  Leith  firm  of  importers  and  buyers  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
exporters  of  Canadian  timber. 

3718.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  all  classes 
of  timber. 

3719.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  rough  and  dressed 
timber,  ^-inch  whitewood  and  box  shooks. 

3720.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  are  always  prepared  to  consider  offers  of 
yellow  pine  deals,  sidings  of  all  qualities,  red  pine  deals,  prime  maple  flooring,  birch 
boards  and  deals,  birch  logs  and  Canadian  doors,  etc.  Prime  Canadian  whitewood 
boards,  maple  planks,  ash  planks  and  oak  planks  and  boards. 

3721.  Lumber. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  an  exporter  of  birch  lumber  and 
birch  squares,  who  would  be  open  to  appoint  an  agent  for  the  north  of  England. 

3722.  Plywood. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  large  quantities  of 
plywood  if  prices  and  quality  are  right. 

3723.  Hardwood. — A  London  firm  dealing  in  office  store  fittings  can  consider  offers 
for  a  substitute  for  basswood  available  for  export  from  Canada. 

3724.  Shooks. — A  firm  in  London  with  connections  in  the  Argentine  are  inter- 
ested to  secure  a  source  of  supply  for  oak  wine  shooks,  for  200  litre  barrels;  weight 
of  barrel  27  kilogrammes.  Specification  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 
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3725.  Box  shooks. — A  London  firm  exporting  box  shooks  to  South  Africa  for 
fruit  boxes  are  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  box  manufacturers. 

3726.  Axe  handles. — A  London  firm  buying  for  South  Africa  are  open  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  axe  handles. 

3727.  Office  and  seore  fittings. — A  London  house  dealing  in  office  and  store 
fittings  are  open  to  receive  catalogues  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  office  furniture,  interior  fittings,  for  office  and  store  buildings,  etc.,  and  could 
consider  handling  an  agency  for  these  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign 
countries. 

Hardware,  Machinery  and  Metals 

3728.  Hardware  and  metal. — A  London  firm  acting  as  agents  for  Australian 
importers  are  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  firms  in '  a  position  to  export 
to  Australia,  hollow-ware,  aluminum-ware,  steel  sections,  sheets,  plates,  gas  tubes,  etc. 

3729.  Hardware. — A  London  firm  dealing  with  Brazil  are  open  to  receive  particu- 
lars from  Canadian  exporters  of  hardware. 

3730.  General  hardware  lines. — A  Manchester  firm  of  buying  agents  are  open 
to  handle  lawn  mowers,  household  labour-saving  devices,  wire  nails,  tacks,  screws, 
refrigerators,  wire  fencing,  barbed  wire,  clothes  pins,  washboards. 

3731.  General  hardware. — A  Manchester  firm  are  always  open  to  consider  offers 
of  general  ironmongery  goods,  enamelled  ware,  brushes,  cutlery,  fancy  goods  and 
toys. 

3732.  Machinery  and  metals;  hardware  and  sundries. — A  London  firm  buying 
goods  on  commission  for  clients  in  India,  the  Far  East,  and  Australasia,  are  anxious 
to  receive  particulars  from  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  machinery, 
metals,  hardware  and  sundry  lines  suitable  for  the  above  markets,  since  they  are 
desirous  of  dealing  to  a  larger  extent  in  Canadian  goods. 

3733.  Electrical  machinery. — A  Manchester  firm  with  a  house  in  Calcutta  would 
consider  offers  of  electrical  machinery.    Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Indian  port. 

3734.  Flour-milling  machinery. — A  London  firm  open  to  receive  quotations 
showing  the  total  delivered  cost  c.i.f.  Shanghai  of  full  equipment  for  three  flour  mills 
of  500, 1,000  and  2,000  bagaj  of  50  lbs.  per  day  capacity  respectively. 

3735.  Scrap  metals. — A  Manchester  firm  are  in  a  position  to  consider  offers  of 
scrap  metals,  particularly  copper  and  brass. 

3736.  Steel. — A  firm  in  London  ask  to  be  put  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  steel  billets,  bars  and  slabs,  not  already  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

3737.  Hot  rolled  'steel  strip. — A  London  firm  exporting  hot  rolled  steel  strip  to 
a  special  specification  are  anxious  to  know  of  any  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  material  in  question.  Specification  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

3738.  Aluminium  and  aluminium  ware. — A  Spanish  merchant  firm  ask  to  be  put 
into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  aluminium  and  aluminium  goods  seeking 
business  in  Spain. 

Miscellaneous 

3739.  General  Exports. — A  Spanish  firm  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian firms  desirous  of  representation  in  Spain  for  the  selling  of  wood  pulp,  tinned  fish, 
furs,  high  speed  steel  machinery,  and  any  other  articles  which  are  being  exported  at 
the  present  time  from  this  country  to  Spain. 

3740.  Chemicals. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive,  quotations  on  all 
classes  of  heavy  and  light  chemicals  and  allied  products. 

3741.  Chemicals. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  chemicals. 

3742.  Minerals. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  minerals. 

3743.  Talc,  barytes. — A  Manchester  firm  would  consider  offers  of  talc  and 
barytes. 
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3744.  Seeds. — An  Edinburgh  firm  of  wholesale  seed  merchants  with  a  branch  at 
Belfast  (Ireland)  are  anxious  to  extend  their  Canadian  connection,  principally  in 
the  sale  in  this  country  of  root  seeds,  chiefly  Swedes,  turnips  and  mangolds  grown 
from  selected  stock  seeds.  1 

3745.  Seeds. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  grass,  clover  and 
other  seeds. 

3746.  Engineering  stores. — A  London  firm  of  jobbers  with  branch  offices  in  other 
parts  of  England  would  be  glad  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds 
of  stores  used  in  connection  with  steam  and  engineering  plants,  shipyards,  railways, 
etc.,  including  such  articles  as  asbestos  sheets,  steam  packings,  etc. 

3747.  Cotton  underwear. — The  London  office  of  a  South  African  firm  are  desirous 
of  being  put  into  touch  with  the  Canadian  makers  of  men's  cotton  underwear,  similar 
to  Aertex  cellular. 

3748.  Stationery  and  printers'  supplies. — A  London  firm  buying  for  clients  in 
East  Africa  are  anxious  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  stationery, 
printers'  supplies,  paper,  and  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  stationery  supplies. 

3749.  Crude  asbestos. — A  London  firm  is  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to  ship  crude  asbestos  to  Japan. 

3750.  Representation  for  Canadian  firms. — A  London  firm  of  shipping  and  for- 
warding agents,  who  have  also  an  indent  department,  are  in  a  position  to  represent 
Canadian  interests  both  for'  the  United  Kingdom  market  and  for  overseas.  They 
would  also  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  especially 
hardware  and  metals,  with  a  view  to  having  on  file  Canadian  sources  of  supply. 

3751.  Representation  in  United  Kingdom. — A  London  merchant  house  would  be 
interested  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  articles  saleable  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  a  view  to  acting  as  their  representatives  or  selling  agents. 

3752.  Representation  in  London. — The  London  office  of  a  merchant  house  with 
branches  in  the  Far  East  are  in  a  position  to  act  as  the  representatives,  on  a  small 
commission,  for  reliable  Canadian  houses  desirous  of  having  a  buying  and  selling 
agent  for  the  United  Kingdom  market  and  for  the  export  trade  handled  through 
London. 

3753.  Representation  for  the  Near  East. — A  London  firm  with  connections  in 
Salonica  and  Constantinople  are  prepared  to  handle  an  agency  for  the  Near  East 
for  any  Canadian  line  of  everyday  use,  suitable  for  these  markets. 

3754.  Representation  for  Spain. — A  London  merchant  house  with  offices  at 
Malaga,  Spain,  are  open  to  represent  Canadian  lines  in  that  market. 

3755.  Representation  in  China. — A  London  firm  having  connections  in  Shanghai 
are  open  to  act  as  representatives  of  Canadian  manufacturers  in  China. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  14;  Parisiana,  Furness, 
Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  19;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld). — Salle  Island,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  13,  22. 

To  Rio,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  14;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  11. 

To  London. — Cornish  Point,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  14. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Merchant,  Furness-Withy  Line,  Jan.  12;  Man- 
chester Mariner,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  17 ;  Manchester  Hero,  Furness,  Withy  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  23. 
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To  Nassau  (Bahamas)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Canadian  Fisher, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  13. 

To    GUANTANAMO,     SANTIAGO,     MANZANILO     (Cuba),     KINGSTON     (JAMAICA),  AND 

Jamaica  Outports. — Nevis,  Pickford  &  Black,  Jan.  18. 
To  Hull. — Tamaqua,  Furness-Withy  Line,  Jan.  12. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Saxonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Jan.  23. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  13. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Hunter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan. 
11;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  13;  Batsford,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  22 ;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb. 
1;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  15. 

To  London. — Cornish  Point,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  10;  Hastings  County, 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Jan.  10;  Grey  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
Ltd.,  Jan.  11;  Dunbridge,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  12;  Canadian 
Rancher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  14;  Lisgar  County,  Canada 
Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Jan.  16;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan. 
19;  Comino,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  28;  Wisley,  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
Ltd.,  Feb.  6. 

To  Glasgow. — Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  28. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  21. 
To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  25. 
To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Jan.  19, 
Feb.  14. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Jan.  31. 

To  Havana  (Cuba). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  2. 
To  South  Africa. — Beuguela,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Feb.  1. 
To  Naples  and  Genoa. — Caserta,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  9. 
To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Australind,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
Ltd.,  Jan.  31. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  North  Sydney  Board  of  Trade,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  every  week. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Ports. — Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  14;  Waotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  18. 

To  London,  Lwerpool,  and  Glasgow. — Nichteroy,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 
Jan.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Jan.  13;  MaJcura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  10. 


COMMERCIAL   INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  w!  ich  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil.     Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado  1290. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2, 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  18a  Duke  street,  Kingston. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office,  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

Address :  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bris- 
tol.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  1463  Broadway,  New  York 
City.     Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address :  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,       R    H    Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 


United  Kingdom. 

W,  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Uaole 

Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,   British  Consul-General 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul-General. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil,   British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,   British  Consul-General 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul-GeneraL 

Panama: 

Colon,  British.  Consul. 
Panama,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vlce^Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street. 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Thomas  Ainscough,  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner:  Post  Office  Box  683,  Calcutta,  for 
correspondence:  Office  address,  Allahabad  Bank  Building,  6  Royal  Exchange  Place. 
Calcutta;  that  of  the  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C  B.E  . 
D  S.O.,  Boma  Building,  Government  Road  Nairobi,  Kenva  Colony. 
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Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 
Madrid,  British  ConsuL 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video.  British  Vice-Consui. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  ViceJConsuL 
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FRUIT  PRODUCTION  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 

Melbourne,  December  5,  1921. — Letters  received  from  Canada  have  inspired  the 
review  given  in  this  and  subsequent  paragraphs.  Careful  inquiry  and  personal  inves- 
tigation have  been  devoted  to  obtain  authoritative  and  reliable  information  upon  which 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  (and,  incidentally,  importers  also)  of  canned 
fruits  and  jams  can  place  dependence  as  being  illustrative  of  the  fruit  position  in 
Australia  at  this  date. 

Practically  every  commercial  species  of  fruit  is  successfully  grown  in  Australia. 
With  an  area  exceeding  that  of  the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  has  a  range 
of  climate  and  soil  which  enables  growers  to  produce  almost  any  variety  and  quality 
of  fruit  for  which  there  exists  a  domestic  and  oversea  demand.  In  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  zones  in  the  north,  bananas,  pineapples,  mangoes  and  other  species 
luxuriate.  In  the  temperate  zones,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  strawberries  and  black  currants  thrive  as  if  indigenous  to  the  land. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  does  not  exceed 
5,500,000,  the  annual  value  of  the  fruit  crop  produced  exceeds  £5,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion, approximately  20,000  tons  of  raisins  and  currants  and  12,000  tons  of  table 
grapes  are  now  produced  annually  in  the  various  States,  of  an  estimated  value  of 
£2,000,000,  thus  aggregating  the  total  value  of  fruit  produced  in  the  year  1918-19  at 
over  £7,000,000. 

FRUIT  AREAS  UNDER  FRUIT  CULTIVATION 

In  1909  the  area  devoted  to  the  fruit  industry  in  the  several  States  was  172,558 
acres,  which  in  1919  had  increased  to  264,733  acres.  Since  1919  the  Commonwealth 
Department  of  Repatriation  has  financed  the  cultivation,  by  returned  soldiers,  of  new 
tracts  of  country,  and  when  later  figures  are  available  a  considerable  expansion  in 
areas  and  production  should  be  disclosed. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE   TO  AUSTRALIAN   FRUIT  GROWERS 

As  in  other  countries,  many  fruit  growers  in  Australia  are  men  with  limited 
capital  and  inexperienced  on  the  commercial  side  of  their  industry.  Hitherto,  the 
growers  have  been  handicapped  in  not  being  able  successfully  to  place  their  products 
in  either  the  domestic  or  oversea  markets,  hence  were  compelled  to  accept  unre- 
munerative  prices  offered  by  speculators  and  canners.  The  industry  was  languishing, 
orchards  were  neglected  through  the  owners  not  having  funds  available  for  develop- 
ment, and  generally  the  outlook  was  dismal. 

Concurrently  with  this  stagnation,  many  repatriated  soldiers  took  up  small 
areas  with  the  object  of  growing  fruit,  and  on  their  behalf  both  the  Federal  and 
(some)  State  Governments  recognized  that  the  fruit  industry  was  in  serious  peril. 
It  appeared  imperative  that  steps  should,  through  co-operation  or  other  methods,  be 
taken  to  render  growers  essential  financial  support  to  ensure  at  least  "  a  living  wage  '* 
and  also  to  stabilize  the  industry. 
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In  subsequent  paragraphs  will  be  observed  the  recognition  of  the  interested 
governments  in  rendering  monetary  assistance,  particularly  to  co-operative  fruit 
companies,  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  growers  to  establish  ultimately  productive 
industries. 

COMMONWEALTH   GOVERNMENT'S  ASSISTANCE   TO   FRUIT  GROWERS 

The  aid  rendered  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  fruit  growers  may  be 
summarised  as  follows: — 

1.  Early  in  1921  several  bodies  of  fruitgrowers  approached  the  Commonwealth 
Government  with  requests  for  financial  assistance  to  enable  them  to  market  their 
crops.  The  Government  offered  to  assist  the  growers  by  means  of  guarantee. 

2.  No  money  was  advanced  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  growers  arranged  with  a 
Trading  Bank  for  an  overdraft  and  the  Government  guaranteed  the  bank  against 
any  loss  which  it  might  incur  by  allowing  such  overdraft. 

3.  The  conditions  under  which  the  guarantees  were  given  were: 

(a)  that  each  body  of  growers  nominated  a  co-operative  company  to  act 

on  its  behalf. 

(b)  that  the  canners  preserved  the  fruit  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  labour 

and  material  used;  i.e.  no  profits  were  to  be  made. 

4.  The  co-operative  body  concerned,  in  whose  favour  the  advance  was  guar- 
anteed, made  an  initial  payment  to  the  growers,  paid  the  canners  the  amount  due  to 
them  for  treating  the  fruit,  and  arranged  for  the  sale  of  the  finished  article  and 
consequent  liquidation  of  the  overdraft. 

5.  The  co-operative  body  was  required  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  for  the  due  performance  of  the  work,  for  which  it  was  allowed  its  out- 
of-pocket  expenses. 

6.  The  canning  of  pineapples  in  Queensland  was  carried  out  under  similar 
arrangements,  except  that  the  Queensland  Government  acted  as  the  agent  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government  in  the  matter.  No  advance  of  cash  was  made,  but  the 
Commonwealth  guaranteed  an  overdraft  with  a  Trading  Bank  as  in  the  other  cases. 

7.  Up  to  November  1st,  1921,  the  total  of  the  overdrafts  which  had  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  Commonwealth  Government  was  £289,500  ($1,406,970)  including  £20,000 
($97,200)  to  Queensland  producers  of  canned  pineapples. 

8.  No  subsidies  or  financial  assistance  of  any  kind  was  given  to  fruit  growers  in 
previous  years. 

9.  The  process  of  preserving  the  fruit  is  under  the  continuous  supervision  of 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  Government  to  ensure  the  production  of  a  first-class 
article. 

10.  On  November  30th  it  was  announced  that  the  Commonwealth  Government 
had  decided  to  create  a  pool  covering  soft  fruit  for  canning  for  the  1921-22  season  on 
the  lines  indicated  in  preceding  paragraphs.  The  guarantee  to  be  on  a  basis  (yet 
to  be  fixed)  of  so  much  per  pound,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  involved 
will  be  about  £750,000  ($3,645,000).  This  guarantee,  on  canned  fruit  and  fruit  pulp 
(only)  for  export,  is  made  to  co-operative  companies  on  the  express  condition  that 
there  is  to  be  only  one  selling  agency  in  London. 

SUGAR  REBATES  GRANTED  BY  THE  COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT 

Sugar,  either  of  domestic  production  or  imported,  continues  as  in  war  years, 
under^  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  operating  in  conjunction  with  the' 
Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company  which  has  refineries  in  practically  all  the  Australian 
States. 
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The'  conditions  under  which  fruit-canning  companies  and  co-operative  canning 
associations  obtain  a  substantial  rebate  on  the  sugar  contents  of  exported  fruit  are 
set  out  as  follows: — - 

In  order  to  enable  manufacturers  of  preserved  fruit,  jam  and  certain  other 
lines,  to  market  their  products  abroad,  the  Commonwealth  Government  has 
agreed  to  allow  a  rebate  of  £20  per  ton  on  the  cost  of  the  sugar  contained 
in  the  exported  goods. 

The  rebate  applies  to  the  following  articles: — 

Canned  fruits, 
Jams, 

Candied  lemon  peel  (where  the  lemons  were  grown  in  Australia), 
Lemon  squash  and  other  cordials  made  from  Australian  fruits, 
Condensed  milk. 

The  manufacturers  purchase  their  sugar  from  the  Colonial  Sugar  Kenning 
Company,  Limited,  at  a  cost  of  £46  Is.  6d.  ($224.23)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  and,  on 
exportation,  are  allowed  a  rebate  (subject  to  Commonwealth  drawback  regulations) 
of  £20  ($97.33)  per  ton  on  the  cost  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  lines  which  are  sent 
oversea. 

STATE  OF  VICTORIA'S  ASSISTANCE  TO  FRUIT  INDUSTRY 

No  monetary  assistance  is  rendered  by  the  Victoria  Government  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  industry  by  private  enterprise.  It  is  an  essential  condition,  under 
which  loans  are  granted,  that  the  majority  of  the  shares  of  the  fruit  companies— in 
number  and  in  value — must  be  held  by  orchardists  in  the  districts  seeking  loans. 

Loans  are  usually  granted  for  fifteen  years,  repayable  by  thirty  half-yearly 
instalments;  the  rate  of  interest  charged  is  generally  6£  per  centum.  Provision  is 
made  for  2-|  per  cent  depreciation  fund,  and  also  for  fire  insurance  on  the  buildings 
and  plant,  and  accident  insurance  on  the  operatives. 

Two  companies  have  secured  advances  aggregating  £59,160  ($287,517).  The  prin- 
cipal cannery  is  at  Shepparton  (113  miles  from  Melbourne),  upon  which  the  state 
government  loaned  £38,500  ($187,110)  towards  purchasing  the  modern  plant  and 
£12,500  ($60,750)  towards  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings.  For  the  coming 
season  the  Shepparton  factory  has  obtained  an  advance  of  £15,000  ($72,000)  to  finance 
early  necessary  payments.  Last  season  the  Shepparton  cannery  produced  105,000  cases 
of  canned  fruit,  and  in  this  plant  upwards  of  100  tons  of  fresh  fruit  can  be  dealt  with 
in  one  day.  The  Government  has  also  loaned  £7,500  to  two  other  companies  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  (dehydration)  drying  plants. 

The  Shepparton  cannery  treated  2,569  tons  of  fresh  fruit  in  1921,  and  sales 
(exclusive  of  stocks  on  hand)  aggregated  £93,572  ($454,770). 

VICTORIAN  COLD  AND  COOL  STORAGE  FOR  FRUIT 

At  Melbourne  the  immense  refrigerated  cold  storage  plant  of  the  Victorian 
Government  is  available  for  meats,  butter,  and  fruit,  etc.,  for  export. 

Supplementing  the  facilities  at  port  of  shipment  are  sixteen  cool  stores,  in  the 
fruit-growing  districts  in  the  State,  upon  which  the  Government  has  loaned — for  their 
erection  and  equipment — £221,253  ($1,075,289.58)  to  the  co-operative  companies.  This 
storage,  mainly  used  for  apples  and  pears,  has  revolutionized  this  particular  trade  as 
the  fruit  can  be  retained,  at  moderate  cost,  over  a  considerable  period  without  deter- 
ioration. 

The  capacity  of  the  cool  stores  in  the  country  districts  of  Victoria  varies  from 
30,000  to  50,000  bushel  cases. 
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EQUIPMENT   OF   COUNTRY   COOL   STORES   IN  VICTORIA 

The  dry  air  circulating  system — which  is  stated  to  be  well  known  in  North 
America — is  used  in  nearly  all  the  cool  stores  in  Victoria.  Later  installations  receive 
the  air  through  slattered  ceilings  to  ensure  uniform  circulation  over  the  chamber.  In 
earlier  installations  the  air  was  distributed  through  ducts  at  the  side  of  the  chamber. 
Two  of  the  smaller  stores  are  fitted  with  the  direct  expansion  system. 

NEW    SOUTH    WALES    GOVERNMENT    ASSISTANCE    TO    FRUIT  GROWERS 

On  the  extensive  Murrumbidgee  river  irrigation  areas  in  New  South  "Wales  (370 
miles  from  Sydney),  the  State  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  some  years  ago, 
decided  to  establish  factories  for  the  treatment  of  settlers'  products,  including  fruit. 

The  large  fruit  cannery  in  the  township  of  Leeton,  in  the  centre  of  the  irrigation 
districts,  is  quite  modern  and  the  equipment  is  capable  of  treating  100  tons  of  fruit 
per  day.  In  the  season  of  1920-21  some  3,462  tons  of  fresh  fruit  were  treated  by  this 
plant.  Hitherto  this  cannery  has  been  administered  by  the  State  Irrigation  Com- 
mission, which  paid  the  growers  market  prices  for  their  fruit,  and  stabilized  the 
industry  by  producing  high-class  goods  which  now  enjoy  an  excellent  reputation. 

It  is  considered  that  at  least  partial  responsibility  in  operating  the  cannery  must 
shortly  be  shared  by  the  growers,  and  to  this  end  the  Commission,  in  the  near  future, 
may  continue  to  finance  operations  on  the  basis  of  growers  receiving  a  minimum 
price  per  ton,  and  proceeds  above  the  minimum  shall  be  divided  between  the  growers 
and  towards  the  cost,  interest  and  depreciation  of  the  buildings  and  plant. 

The  investment  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government  in  the  fruit  cannery  and 
plant  at  Leeton,  to  date,  is  no  less  than  £238,375  ($1,159,502),  which  represents  a 
direct  form  of  assistance  to  growers,  many  of  whom  are  returned  soldiers. 

The  Government's  "  Ibis  brand "  of  canned  fruit  and  preserves  is  well  known 
in  Australia  and  some  overseas  markets. 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  ASSISTANCE  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS 

There  is  no  special  encouragement  given  by  the  Government  of  South  Australia 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  fruit  canning  and  jam  industries.  The 
State,  however,  has  in  operation  a  Loans  to  Producers  Act  under  which  co-operative 
societies  can  obtain  loans  under  easy  terms  for,  amongst  other  purposes,  the  erection 
of  packing  sheds,  canned  fruit  and  jam  factories.  These  industries  are,  up  to  this 
date,  conducted  by  private  enterprise,  and  no  loans  have  been  applied  for  in  this 
connection.  The  South  Australian  Government  will  advance,  on  approved  land,  up 
to  £15  ($73)  per  acre  towards  defraying  clearing,  channelling  and  grading,  and 
assistance  for  further  improvements  can  be  obtained  under  the  Advances  to  Settlers 
Act. 

STATE   OF   WESTERN   AUSTRALIA   ASSISTANCE    TO   FRUIT  GROWERS 

The  fruit-canning  and  jam  industries  in  Western  Australia  are  practically  in 
their  infancy,  but  the  State  Government  can  render  monetary  assistance  in  this 
connection  by  obtaining  a  mortgage  over  the  assets  of  the  interested  applicants  or 
companies. 

STATE  OF  TASMANIA  ASSISTANCE  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS 

The  development  of  the  fruit-canning  and  jam  industries  in  Tasmania  is  prac- 
tically all  conducted  by  private  enterprise.  The  industry,  so  far  as  the  Common- 
wealth is  concerned,  had  its  inception  in  Tasmania  and  from  a  small  beginning  it 
has  grown  to  enormous  proportions.  One  of  the  principal  Hobart  companies  has 
branch  factories  in  South  Africa  and  California.  In  addition  to  its  immense  exports 
of  apples,  Tasmanian  jams  and  fruit  pulp  (when  purchased  from  reliable  producers) 
are  favourably  known  in  distant  oversea  markets. 
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Tasmania,  owing  to  its  temperate  climatic  conditions,  excels  in  the  production 
of  small  fruit — such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  black  currants,  red  currants,  black- 
berries, etc.,  which  in  jam  or  pulp  enjoy  a  high  quality  reputation. 

The  State  Government  has  in  recent  years  raised  the  standard  of  fruit  for  export, 
and,  under  the  Advances  to  Fruit  Growers  Act,  advances  can  be  made  towards  pur- 
chasing pulping  or  other  necessary  plant. 

ADVICE  GIVEN  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  each  state  has  a  staff  of  fruit  experts  who  visit 
the  orchards  and  instruct  growers,  besides  seeing  that  growers  perform  essential  opera- 
tions. These  experts  advise  the  best  methods  of  cultivating,  propagating  trees  and 
pruning,  and  by  means  of  demonstrations  and  lectures  afford  instruction  to  orchardists 
requiring  advice. 

Experimental  orchards  are  maintained  by  the  State  governments,  and  invaluable 
work  is  conducted,  in  various  phases,  towards  educating  growers  in  a  practical  way  as 
to  improved  methods  of  cultivating  and  production.  Soil  conditions,  economical 
fertilizing,  spraying  and  other  problems  are  subjects  dealt  with  by  the  experienced 
officers  when  visiting  the  fruit-growing  districts. 

In  addition,  the  Commonwealth  Government,  in  supervising  the  quality  of  the 
exports,  and  in  preventing  the  arrival  of  fruit  trees  from  countries  affected  with  fruit 
pests,  and  by  financial  assistance  (referred  to  in  a  subsequent  paragraph)  renders 
practical  service  to  the  industry. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  OUTPUT  OF  FRUIT  PRODUCTS 

The  progress  made  in  canning  and  jam  manufacture  in  recent  years  has 
emphasized  that  more  attention  than  hitherto  is  essential  in  growing  qualities  of  fruit 
suitable  for  both  canning  and  dessert  requirements.  The  export  of  Australian  canned 
fruits  has  been  handicapped  through  these  requirements  not  having  been  realized. 
The  experience  gained  within  the  last  two  years — at  considerable  cost — has  caused 
the  enforcement  of  strict  grading  regulations  and  a  close  study  of  the  requirements 
of  each  oversea  market.  Every  effort  is  now  being  made  to  establish  the  quality  of 
Australian  fruit  products  upon  the  highest  plane,  so  that  they  can  successfully  meet 
competition  in  the  world's  markets. 

HEAVY  LOSSES  INCURRED  BY  AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT  CANNERS 

In  the  disposal  of  the  production  of  the  season  of  1920-21  few  Australian  fruit 
canners  made  a  profit;  two  of  the  largest  private  companies  have  gone  into  liquida- 
tion; and  others,  admittedly,  have  only  been  able  to  weather  the  financial  storm 
through  reserves  accumulated  in  former  prosperous  years. 

In  1921  the  co-operative  canneries,  which  received  financial  assistance  from  either 
the  Federal  or  State  governments — in  common  with  many  other  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises — experienced  adverse  trading  conditions  and,  generally,  their 
operations  resulted  in  a  loss. 

The  contributing  causes  to  this  disastrous  trading  year  were  forced  sales  of  sur- 
plus war  stocks;  most  abnormal  cost  of  tinplates  bought  at  the  peak  of  the  market; 
high  cost  of  sugar  (controlled  by  the  Government) ;  and,  not  least,  through  inferior 
shipments  of  some  packers  prejudicing  British,  and  other  oversea,  buyers  against 
Australian  canned  fruits  and  jams. 

The  production  of  jam — in  comparison  with  previous  years — was  much  curtailed 
in  1921,  but  concurrently  the  leading  co-operative  and  private  companies  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  improving  the  quality  of  their  pack  and  increasing  the 
exports  of  canned  fruits. 
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The  indications  for  the  1921-22  export  season  are  that  efforts  will  continue  to  be 
directed  towards  increasing  the  exports  of  canned  fruit  and  certain  lines  of  fruit 
pulp,  rather  than  in  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  jam  for  which  an  oversea 
demand  is  doubtful. 

GRADING,  INSPECTION  AND  MARKING  AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT  EXPORTS 

In  October,  the  Commerce  Branch  of  the  Commonwealth  Department  of  Trade 
and  Customs  issued,  tentatively,  new  export  regulations  governing  the  preparation, 
processing  and  packing  of  fruit  of  all  kinds.  These  regulations  were  distributed  to 
growers,  canners,  and  exporters  who  were  invited  to  express  (before  December  1)  their 
approval  or  dissent,  with  suggested  amendments  for  consideration  by  the  department, 
as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make  the  measure  effective  to  cover  the 
fruit  season  now  commencing. 

It  is  admitted  that  lack  of  standardized  methods  and  proper  supervision  had 
created  prejudice  (not  without  cause)  in  oversea  markets  against  Australian  canned 
fruit  and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  jams.  The  new  regulations  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government  have  been  drawn  up  under  expert  advice  and  with  the  sole  object  of 
placing  the  industry  upon  the  best  possible  basis,  so  that  Australian  fruits  may  com- 
pare favourably  with  those  from  other  countries  in  the  world's  markets. 

Two  fruit  experts  from  Victoria  have  been  in  London,  and  other  United  Kingdom 
centres,  for  the  greater  part  of  1921,  and,  in  addition  to  their  active  propaganda,  their 
reports  have  received  wide  publicity  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Some  fairly  popular  lines  of  jam  and  fruit  pulp  in  Australia  are  not  in  demand 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  hence  manufacturers  have  been  advised  concerning  the  varie- 
ties for  which  there  appears  to  be  practically  an  unlimited  market  provided  the  quality- 
is  right  and  the  fruit  can  reach  London  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Very  close  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  methods  adopted  in  California, 
both  in  the  preparation  of  canned  fruits  for  export  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
goods  were  placed  on  the  British  market. 

The  imperative  necessity  of  the  new  regulations  is  recognized,  as,  with  the  large 
expansion  in  fruit-growing  areas,  it  is  essential,  for  the  success  of  the  industry,  that 
regular  oversea  markets  are  assured.  In  the  regulations,  it  is  provided  that  any 
person  who  contravenes  or  fails  to  comply  with  any  provision  therein  shall  be  guilty 
of  an  offence  for  which  the  penalty  is  fifty  (£50)  pounds. 

All  exported  fruit,  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  regulations,  will  bear  the 
Commonwealth  Government's  "  approved  for  export "  stamp. 

FIRST    FRUJT    IRRIGATION    SETTLEMENTS     IN  AUSTRALIA 

In  1887  two  Canadians  (Messrs.  W.  B.  and  G.  Chaffey,  who  had  promoted  irriga- 
tion areas  in  California)  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Victoria 
under  which  the  pioneer  irrigation  settlement  in  Australia  was  established  at  Mildura, 
on  the  Murray  river,  351  miles  from  Melbourne. 

Up  to  1893,  over  £350,000  had  been  expended  upon  development  work,  such  as  the 
installation  of  pumping  plant,  and  constructing  irrigation  channels.  For  the  sub- 
sequent ten  years,  the  Mildura  project  experienced  the  vicissitudes  so  often  peculiar 
to  new  enterprises,  but  it  languished  chiefly  through  the  absence  of  marketing 
facilities  for  the  products  of  the  settlement. 

From  1904  onward  Mildura  has  steadily  advanced,  and  the  success  achieved  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  other  settlements  at  Merbein  and  Red  Cliffs  (near  Mildura),  Ren- 
mark  (South  Australia),  and  at  Murrumbidgee  (New  South  Wales).  While  oranges, 
lemons,  grape  fruit,  apricots,  peaches,  etc.,  are  grown,  raisins  and  currants  comprise 
the  chief  production  of  the  irrigation  districts  in  Australia.  The  possibilities  of 
Mildura  have  long  been  known,  but  it  was  not  until  the  war  period  that  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  industry  of  the  growers  successfully  exploited  this  district  and 
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adjacent  settlements.  Among  the  growers  are  hundreds  of  former  soldiers,  who  include 
men  from  every  station  in  life.  They  work  hard  on  their  selections,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  succeed  has  made  them  popular  with  the  pioneers. 

It  may  he  stated  that  no  districts  in  the  Commonwealth  are  expanding  with 
the  certainty  and  rapidity  of  the  dried  fruit  areas  on  the  Murray  river  (Australia's 
chief  inland  waterway).  With  normal  seasons  and  assured  oversea  markets,  their 
further  progress  has  every  indication  of  being  maintained. 

PRODUCTION    OF    RAISINS    AND  CURRANTS 

In  1920,  the  Mildura  and  Renmark  districts  produced  5,397  tons  of  currants, 
9,717  tons  of  sultanas,  3,790  tons  of  lexias,  47  tons  of  muscatels,  and  888  tons  of 
dried  nectarines,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  the  total  pack  being  19,839  tons.  The  season 
of  1921  was,  through  adverse  climatic  conditions,  one  of  the  worst  experienced  in  the 
dried  fruit  districts  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  the  total  pack  being  only 
14,896  tons. 

With  increased  areas  coming  into  bearing,  and  favoured  with  normal  weather 
conditions,  the  1922  crop  of  currants  and  raisins  should  easily  constitute  a  record, 
hence,  after  providing  for  domestic  requirements,  more  extensive  oversea  markets  are 
essential  for  the  success  of  the  industry. 

On  many  of  the  areas  devoted  to  this  intense  culture,  are  repatriated  soldiers 
who  saw  active  service  in  the  Great  War,  and  both  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments are  taking  quite  a  paternal  interest  in  the  irrigation  settlements  which — though 
growing  citrus  and  other  fruit — in  the  main  depend  upon  obtaining  a  regular  and 
payable  market  abroad  for  dried  fruit. 

,  The  high  quality  of  Australian  raisins  and  currants  has  been  recognized  by 
Canadian  importers  and  wholesale  grocers,  to  whom  some  substantial  shipments  were 
made  in  recent  years. 

SOLDIER  SETTLEMENTS  IN  VICTORIAN  mRIGATION  DISTRICTS 

Merbein  Settlement  (near  Mildura)  has  about  160  repatriated  soldiers  on  blocks 
averaging  about  21  acres  per  man. 

Red  Cliffs  Settlement  (also  near  Mildura)  has  at  present  430  soldiers  settled  on 
blocks  averaging  about  15  acres  per  man.  There  is  provision  for  another  400  soldiers 
in  this  district.    Adjacent  blocks  of  suitable  land  can  readily  be  made  available. 

Both  settlements  which  are  irrigated)  will  produce  dried  fruits  and  citrus  fruits, 
but  in  what  proportion  is  not  at  present  ascertainable.  Some  soldiers  will  produce 
dried  fruits  only  and  others  citrus  fruits  only,  while  some  will  cultivate  both. 

The  land  in  both  settlements  has  been  cleared  by  the  Victorian  Government  and 
is  known  as  "  improved  Crown  land."  It  has  been  sold  to  the  soldiers  at  £16  ($77.87) 
per  acre,  repayable  over  a  period  of  3®J  years,  the  first  three  years  of  occupation  being 
free  of  payments.  In  addition  the  sum  of  £625  ($13,041.67)  is  advanced  to  each  soldier 
for  his  house  and  equipment.  For  the  first  year  3^  per  cent  interest  only  is  charged 
on  this  advance;  second  year  4  per  cent;  third  ye'ar  4|  per  cent;  and  thereafter  5  per 
cent  for  the  rest  of  the  twenty  years  on  the  basis  of  which  term  the  advance  is  made. 
The  charge  for  water  is  £3  ($14.60)  for  2 J  feet  of  water  per  acre  per  year. 

Only  soldiers  whose  qualifications  for  the  work  have  been  passed  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Government  are  eligible  to  obtain  blocks.    This  intense  culture,  on 
small  individual  areas,  has  proved  attractive  to  ex-soldiers  who  were  wounded,  or  are 
I    under  certain  physical  disabilities.    As  an  illustration,  men  who  have  lost  a  leg  or 
j    arm  are — through  persistence  and  industry — making  a  success  of  their  blocks. 

DISTILLERIES   IN   FRUIT-GROWING  AREAS 

Large  quantities  of  fruit,  not  suitable  for  drying  or  not  required  for  the  dried 
fruits  markets,  are  used  in  the  production  of  grape  wine  spirit,  which  is  necessary 
for  fortifying  sweet  wines  and  in  the  production  of  brandy,  etc. 
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The  capacity  of  the  Merbein  distillery,  which  uses  the  surplus  grapes  in  the 
Mildura  district,  is  about  200,000  gallons  per  annum,  and  this  outlet  has  proved  of 
great  monetary  advantage  to  growers.  At  Renmark  (South  Australia)  there  is  also 
another  distillery  which  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years. 


MARKET  QUOTATIONS  ON  CANNED  FRUIT 

Quotations  on  Australian  canned  fruit  have  varied  considerably  according  to  the 
district  canning  plant.  Certain  factories,  during  the  last  season,  packed  along  Cali- 
fornian  lines,  grading  the  fruit  by  size  and  colour,  and  regulating  the  density  of 
syrup  according  to  the  grade  and  type  of  fruit  being  canned. 

Up  to  quite  recently,  last  season's  prices  of  Victorian  canned  fruit  for  export 
were  based  at  per  dozen  cans  marked  30  ozs.  (but  which,  generally,  contained  32  ozs.), 
in  strapped  cases  containing  two  dozen.  The  quotations  were  f.o.b.  steamer  Mel- 
bourne : — 

Per  dozen  cans  Fancy  Choice  Standard 

Bartlett  pears   12s.  9d.  ($3.10)        12s.  Od.  ($2.92)        lis.  6d.  ($2.80) 

Apricots   lis.  6d.  ($2.80)        10s.  9d.  ($2.62)        10s.  3d.  ($2.49) 

Cling  peaches   lis.  9d.  ($2.86)        lis.  Od.  ($2.68)        10s.  6d.  ($2.55) 

At  that  time,  some  high-cost  tinplates  were  used,  and  it  was  estimated  to  make 
the  price  c.i.f.  London  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  Is.  9d.  (43  cents)  per  dozen 
cans. 

Inquiries  made  a  few  days  ago  indicated  that  the  bulk  of  last  season's  pack  of 
Victorian  canned  fruit  has  been  absorbed,  and  only  comparatively  isolated  lines  are 
now  available  for  export.  Pears  are  practically  sold  out.  Canned  fruit  now  avail- 
able, in  limited  quantities,  is  quoted  ex  store  Melbourne,  as  follows : — 

Per  dozen  cans                 Grade  Size  Per  dozen 

Apricots  Standard   30  oz.  10s.  6d.  ($2.55) 

Cling  peaches  Standard   30  oz.  10s.  6d.  ($2.55) 

Freestone  peaches  Ungraded  1920    30  oz.  10s.  6d.  ($2.55) 

Freestone  peaches  Ungraded  1921    30  oz.  9s.  3d.  ($2.25) 

The  highest  prices  realized  in  London  during  1921  were  14s.  9d.  ($8.59)  per 
dozen  on  50,000  cases  of  canned  peaches  and  15s.  6d.  ($3.77)  per  dozen  on  2,600  cases 
of  pears,  but  some  large  shipments  were  sold  at  about  Is.  3d;.  (30  cents)  per  dozen 
less. 

Quotations  for  the  1922  pack  cannot  be  announced  until  such  time  as  the  crop 
prospects  are  fairly  definite.  With  the  substantial  fall  in  cost  of  tin  plates,  and  the 
reduction  in  cost  of  sugar,  exporters  consider  that  quotations  for  canned  fruit  will 
be  lower  in  1922  than  in  1921. 

The  cost  of  essential  requirements  of  cans,  labels  and  sugar  will  be  lower  than 
last  season,  hence  if  the  coming  season  is  a  good  one  there  should  be  a  large  export- 
able surplus,  the  first  of  which  should  be  ready  for  shipment  in  February-March, 
1922. 


EXPORTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  CANNED  FRUITS 


From  the  appended  schedule  particulars  of  the  value  of  canned  fruit  exported 
from  Australia  from  1914-15  to  1919-20  are  submitted  as  an  illustration  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  treatment  of  fruit  for  shipment  to  oversea  markets: — 


Season 

1914-  15. 

1915-  16. 

1916-  17. 


Canned 

Value 
£  12,983 
19,137 
119,937 


Fruits 

Season 

1917-  18 

1918-  19 

1919-  20 


Value 
£249,321 
474,767 
524,348 
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Tins 

Jars 

13  oz.  nett 

24 

oz. 

nett 

15  oz.  nett 

per 

dozen 

per  dozen 

per 

dozen 

6s. 

Od. 

to  ) 

10s. 

Od. 

\  V  " 

43) 

lis. 

Od. 

($2 

68) 

6  s. 

3d. 

.  52  ) 

10s. 

6d. 

55) 

6  s. 

3d. 

($1 

52) 

10s. 

6d. 

($2 

55) 

lis. 

Od. 

($2 

68) 

6s. 

6d. 

($1 

58) 

lis. 

3d. 

($2. 

74) 

lis. 

6d. 

($2 

80) 

6s. 

3d. 

($1 

.52) 

10s. 

6d. 

($2 

55) 

6s. 

3d. 

($1 

52) 

10s. 

6d. 

($2 

55) 

lis. 

Od. 

($2 

68) 

6s. 

9d. 

($1 

64) 

lis. 

6d. 

($2 

80) 

12s. 

Od. 

($2 

92) 

6s. 

Od. 

($1 

46) 

10s. 

Od. 

($2. 

43) 

lis. 

Od. 

($2 

68) 

6s. 

3d. 

($1 

52) 

10s. 

6d. 

($2. 

55) 

lis. 

6d. 

($2 

80) 

5s. 

9d. 

($1 

40) 

9  s. 

9d. 

($2 

37) 

10s. 

6d. 

($2 

55) 

5  s. 

9d. 

($1 

40) 

9  s. 

9d. 

($2 

37) 

10s. 

6d. 

($2 

55) 

5  s. 

9d. 

($1 

40) 

9  s. 

9d. 

($2 

37) 

10s. 

6d. 

($2 

55) 

5s. 

9d. 

($1 

40) 

9  s. 

9d. 

($2 

37) 

10s. 

6d. 

($2 

55) 

6  s. 

Od. 

($1 

.46) 

10s. 

3d. 

($2 

.49) 

5s. 

9d. 

($1 

40) 

9  s. 

9d. 

($2 

37) 

10s. 

6d. 

($2.55) 

5  s. 

9d. 

($1 

40) 

9  s. 

9d. 

($2 

37) 

10s. 

6d. 

($2 

55) 

(is. 

3d. 

($1 

52) 

10s. 

9d. 

($2 

62) 

lis. 

Od. 

($2 

68) 

8s. 

Od. 

($1 

.95) 

14s. 

Od. 

($3 

.41) 

6s. 

3d. 

($1 

52) 

10s. 

6d. 

($2 

55) 

lis. 

6d. 

($2 

80) 

WHOLESALE  EXPORT  PRICE  LIST  OF  AUSTRALIAN  JAMS 

In  November,  for  such  varieties  of  the  1920-21  pack  of  Australian  jams  as  were 
available,  the  export  prices  (net  cash  in  exchange  for  shipping  documents)  f.o.b. 
steamer  Melbourne,  were  as  follows: — 

Jams  and  Jellies 

Apricot  

Apricot  and  pineapple .  . 

Apple  jelly  

Blackberry  

Blackberry  and  apple .  . 

Cherry. .    . .  

Fig  

Gooseberry.  

Marmalade  

Melon  and  ginger  

Melon  and  pineapple.    .  . 

Melon  and  lemon  

Peach  

Peach  and  pineapple .  .  . 
Plum,  light  and  dark   . . 

Quince  

Quince  jelly  

Red  currant  jelly  

Assorted  

13-oz.  tins — packed  6  dozen  to  a  case — shipping  measurement  1  ft.  9  in. 
24-oz.  tins — packed  4  dozen  to  a  case — shipping  measurement  2  ft. 
15-oz.  jars — packed  3  dozen  to  a  case — shipping  measurement  1  ft.  10  in. 

Supplies  of  blackcurrant,  blackcurrant  and  apple,  blackcurrant  jelly,  raspberry, 
raspberry  and  apple,  raspberry  and  plum,  and  strawberry  were  exhausted;  hence  no 
quotations  for  these  lines  of  jam  are  given. 

The  prices  were  quoted  subject  to  confirmation  and  stocks  on  hand.  At  this  date, 
with  no  certainty  as  to  the  fruit  crop,  the  bearing  of  the  above  quotations  upon  the 
1921-22  export  rates  is  merely  one  of  conjecture.  With  a  normal  fruit  yield,  and 
lower  costs  of  tin  plates,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  1922  quotations  will  be 
lower. 

EXPORTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  JAMS  AND  JELLIES 

Since  1914  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Australian  jam  and  fruit 
preserving  industry.  The  huge  supplies  ordered  by  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
armies  fighting  in  Europe,  admittedly  gave  an  advertisement  to  the  Australian  pro- 
ducts which  would  have  taken  many  years  to  establish  in  times  of  peace. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  shipping  facilities  at  that 
period,  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  value  of  jams  and  jellies  exported  is  disclosed 
in  the  appended  schedule: — 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Season                             pounds                £  Season  pounds  £ 

1914-  15                             4,770,117  90,909  1917-18    64,891,116  1,410,548 

1915-  16                            22,849,553  437,144  1918-19   79,277,560  1,847,970 

1916-  17                            45,074,352  949,112  1919-20   44,793,409  1,218,884 


AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT  PULP  FOR  EXPORT 

Of  all  the  Australian  States,  Tasmania  occupies  the  predominant  position  in  the 
production  of  the  leading  lines  of  fruit  pulp — raspberry,  black  currant,  strawberry, 
etc. — required  in  oversea  markets.  Second  in  importance  comes  the  production  of 
similar  varieties  in  the  State  of  Victoria;  but  Tasmania — on  account  of  temperate 
climatic  conditions — excels  in  the  growth  of  berries. 

Fruit  pulp  is  frequently  put  up  in  accordance  with  the  distinct  specification  of 
oversea  buyers,  but  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  following  packing  is  desir- 
able for  long  ocean  voyages  to  avoid  damage  when  crossing  the  equator. 
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The  pulp  is  packed  in  15-pound  cans  (which  are  lacquered  inside  and  greased 
outside),  4  cans  to  the  strapped  case,  well  packed  (with  excelsior  or  paper-board 
between  each  can),  with  a  case  measurement  of  1  foot  4  inches,  or  say  30  cases  to  the 
ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  Fruit  pulp  so  packed  for  export  can  be  insured  against  all  risks, 
excepting  inherent  defects  (i.e.  bad  processing),  contracted  on  the  journey. 

At  this  date,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  quotations  on  the  1921-22  pack,  as  only 
in  December  and  January  will  the  berry  crop  be  available  to  the  factories,  and  the 
quantities  to  be  pulped  depends  entirely  upon  climatic  conditions  and  what  the  fruit 
can  be  purchased  for. 

From  season  to  season,  inquiries  received  by  this  office  from  Canada  for  fruit 
pulp  have  been  promptly  passed  on  to  the  leading  producers  in  Tasmania  and  Victoria 
and  some  satisfactory  business  resulted.  Yet,  one  large  shipment  of  Tasmanian  fruit 
pulp — bought  by  the  direct  representative  of  a  Vancouver  firm — arrived  in  Canada 
(through  bad  processing)  in  such  deplorable  condition  that  the  importers  lost  nearly 
$30,000  by  the  transaction.  The  shipment  is  the  cause  of  impending  litigation.  This 
illustration  is  given  to  Canadian  importers,  contemplating  the  importation  of 
Australian  fruit  pulp>  as  a  warning  that  purchasing  letters  of  credit  should  only  be 
extended  to  producers  upon  whom  absolute  reliance  can  be  placed. 

It  is  considered,  however,  that  the  new  regulations  of  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment now  effective  will  in  future  prevent  the  exportation  of  fruit  pulp  of  inferior 
quality. 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  OF  APPLES 

When  the  British  market  is  comparatively  bare  of  supplies,  and  before  the  earlier 
fruits  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  are  available,  Australian  apples — grown  in  the 
reverse  season — arrive  in  London  and  Liverpool  at  the  psychological  moment,  so  far 
as  values  are  concerned,  and,  in  comparison  with  apples  from  other  countries,  gener- 
ally realize  higher  prices.  Inversely,  the  cost  of  cases  and  ocean  transportation  are 
higher  than  on  shipments  from  North  America,  so  it  is  doubtful  which  growers  obtain 
the  best  net  returns. 

Tasmania  is  the  largest  producing  state,  followed  by  Victoria,  Western  Australia, 
and  South  Australia.  Production  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  is  compara- 
tively negligible. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  the  exports  perforce  were  small,  and  since  then 
only  limited  cold  storage  space  could  be  obtained  on  ocean  steamers.  Shipments  are 
at  their  highest  in  February,  but  they  continue  to  April  and  sometimes  later. 

In  1912  the  total  exports  of  apples  from  Australia  were  604,276  centals;  in  1913, 
493,118  centals;  and  in  1920  (the  latest  figures  available)  395,201  centals  to  the  value 
of  £415,988.  With  excellent  climatic  conditions  so  far  this  season,  the  indications  are 
that  the  volume  of  1922  exports  can  only  be  restricted  through  transportation  facilities 
being  inadequate. 

AUSTRALIAN    DRIED  APPLES 

Through  improved  drying  plants — evolved  during  the  period  of  the  war — 
marked  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  quality  and  appearance  of  dried  apples 
exported  from  Australia.  While  this  product  is  not  of  interest  to  Canadian  importers, 
yet  particulars  concerning  the  Australian  industry  may  be  of  more  than  passing 
concern  to  producers  in  Canada  who  are  shipping  oversea. 
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Shipments  are  chiefly  made  from  Tasmania  (Hobart)  and  Victoria  (Melbourne), 
and  the  bulk  of  the  exports  are  made  from  January  to  April  inclusive.  Quotations 
on  last  season's  pack,  ruling  in  November,  1921,  on  the  basis  of  f.o.b.  steamer  Hobart, 
were : — 

1-pound  cartons  ..  ..28  cartons  to  case  91d.  (19  cents)  per  pound 

7-pound  tins  4  tins  to  case  lid.     (22  cents)  per  pound 

(30  cases  to  ton) 

20-pound  tins  2  tins  to  case  9|d.  (19  cents)  per  pound 

(20  cases  to  ton) 

28-pound  boxes  32  boxes  to  ton  7|d.  (15  cents)  per  pound 

The  tins  are  specially  lacquered  to  ensure  the  quality  of  the  contents  for  export 
to  tropical  countries  or  to  distant  oversea  markets. 


QUEENSLAND  CANNED  PINEAPPLES 

Amongst  the  State-owned  and  operated  industries  in  Queensland  is  a  fruit  cannery 
chiefly  devoted  to  preserving  and  canning  pineapples  for  both  domestic  and  export 
trade.  The  works  were  established  in  1920,  primarily  to  deal  with  the  produce  of  a 
(repatriated)  soldiers'  settlement  close  to  Brisbane.  The  cost  of  the  factory  building 
was  £16,650,  and  the  plant  some  £23,500,  representing  an  investment  of  over 
£40,000  ($194,000).  Modern  plant — such  as  in  operation  in  Honolulu — has  been 
installed,  and  some  of  the  machines  are  capable  of  treating  260  pineapples  a  minute. 
The  season  is  comparatively  short,  hence  great  expedition  has  to  be  used  in  canning 
this  fruit.    When  the  pineapple  season  is  over,  the  factory  is  devoted  to  jam-making. 

Previous  to  this  plant  being  established,  Australia  imported  limited  quantities  of 
canned  pineapples  from  Singapore  and  Honolulu,  but  importations  have  practically 
ceased  since  the  Queensland  line  was  put  on  the  market. 

It  is  recognized  that  for  a  large  output  export  trade  is  essential,  and  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  using  first-grade  fruit.  Some  trial  shipments  made  to 
London  and  Paris  arrived  in  excellent  condition  and  realized  satisfactory  prices. 

Fruit  importers  and  wholesale  grocers .  in  Canada  handling  canned  pineapples 
might  be  disposed — in  the  interests  of  cultivating  an  interchange  with  Australia — to 
arrange  for  trial  shipments  from  Queensland,  concerning  which  particulars  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  27743).  The  next  season  commences 
in  January,  1922. 

MARKETS   FOR  AUSTRALIAN   CITRUS  FRUITS 

So  many  young  trees  have  come  into  bearing  during  the  last  two  years,  that 
growers  of  citrus  fruits  became  alarmed  at  the  future  of  the  industry.  Domestic 
requirements  were  more  than  overtaken,  and  hence  it  was  decided  to  make  some 
trial  shipments  of  oranges  and  lemons  to  London  to  try  out  the  market. 

One  shipment  of  3,000  cases  of  South  Australian  oranges  were  sold  in  London, 
within  a  few  hours  of  their  arrival,  and  realized  32s.  ($7.79)  per  "  orange  case,"  which 
yielded  quite  a  satisfactory  return  to  the  growers.  The  fine  quality  of  this  fruit, 
carried  in  cold  storage,  and  the  excellent  condition  in  which  it  landed,  surprised  the 
London  dealers. 

The  opening  up  of  an  export  market  has  given  growers  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
grape  fruit  great  encouragement,  and  the  proved  success  of  their  transportation,  in 
cold  storage  over  long  ocean  distances,  suggests  an  assured  market  for  the  exportable 
surplus. 

AUSTRALIAN    DEHYDRATION    OF  FRUITS 

While  the  climatic  conditions  in  some  fruit-growing  districts  in  Australia  permit 
the  drying  of  apples,  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  prunes,  etc.,  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
yet  it  has  been  found  prudent,  in  other  districts,  to  install  drying  plants. 
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A  capable  and  experienced  mechanical  engineer  in  Melbourne  has  evolved  an 
improved  dehydration  plant  which  is  finding  favour  amongst  orchardists.  In  response 
to  a  request  for  particulars  concerning  this  equipment,  the  engineer  has  furnished 
the  following  details: — 

"Dehydration  plants — we  are  now  making  capacities  ranging  from  two  tons  to 
ten  (long)  tons  of  fresh  fruit  per  24  hours.  The  size  which  finds  most  favour  with 
orchardists  is  the  three  ton  plant,  hence  we  are  furnishing  an  estimate  of  the  f.o.b. 
Melbourne  cost  of  this  sized  dehydrator  and  equipment  for  preparing  and  processing 
the  products  before  and  after  drying. 

"  The  three-ton  dehydrator  costs  £850  ($4,136.67)  in  Melbourne,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  our  specification  could  be  made  for  approximately  £550  ($2,676.07)  in 
Canada.  Should  we  receive  encouraging  inquiries  from  Canada,  we  will  make 
arrangements  to  have  our  dehydrators  manufactured  in  the  Dominion. 

"  The  building  for  housing  the  three-ton  dehydrator  and  equipment — as  gener- 
ally installed  in  Australia — is  a  wood  and  iron  structure;  length  86  feet,  width  24 
feet,  and  measuring  15  feet  from  floor  to  eaves.  Suitable  portions  of  the  building 
form  the  sulphur  house,  sweating  rooms,  and  grading  and  packing  rooms,  respect- 
ively. 

"The  machinery  required  for  the  preparation  and  after  treatment  of  the  products 
depends  upon  the  fruits  to  be  treated,  but  the  average  f.o.b.  Melbourne  cost  of  equip- 
ment of  three  tons  capacity  is  approximately  £350  ($1,703.33).  We  estimate  that  this 
machinery  could  be  made  in  Canada  and  sold  for  £225  ($1,095). 

"  Excluding  the  outlay  on  the  building,  the  total  inclusive  cost  of  the  three  ton 
plant  and  equipment  f.o.b.  Melbourne  is  approximately  £1,200  ($5,840),  but  can  prob- 
ably be  made  in  Canada  for  £775  ($3,771.67).  This  type  of  dehydrator  operates  on 
the  humidified  air  system,  which  permits  of  minute  control  of  air  circulation,  tem- 
perature and  humidity  and,  while  allowing  high  and  economical  temperatures,  it  also 
turns  out  a  very  high  grade  product. 

"  With  this  system  of  drying,  products  which  have  presented  obstacles  to  suc- 
cessful treatment  with  dry  air  may  be  easily  dried. 

"  Ordinary  dry  air  hydrators,  on  natural  draught  principles,  are  made  by  us  in 
capacities  ranging  from  150  pounds  up  to  two  tons  of  fresh  fruit  per  24  hours." 

The  inventor  will  be  glad  to  answer  all  inquiries  received  from  Canada  relative 
to  his  dehydrators  and  equipment,  and,  in  this  connection,  attention  may  be  directed 
to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  3781  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,  page  99. 

WAGES  PAID  IN  JAM  AND  CANNED  FRUIT  FACTORIES 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Australia  in  manufacturing  jam,  canned  fruits,  and 
vegetables  varies  somewhat  in  the  various  Australian  states.  Provision  is  made,  in 
some  instances,  for  piece-work  rates  in  the  preparation  of  fruit  for  factory  purposes 
—such  as  for  sorting,  stoning,  peeling,  coring,  etc.— on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  payment 
per  tray,  bucket  or  standard  case. 

For  general  information,  the  determination  of  the  Victorian  Jam  Trade  Board, 
made  on  June  30,  1921,  may  be  accepted  as  an  illustration  of  the  fixed  wages  ruling 
in  the  jam  and  canned  fruit  trade  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  present 
rates  are  as  follows : — 

Per  week  of  48  hours — 


For  Apprentices — Male  or  Female  Day  shift 

1st  year's  experience   l2s.  6d.  ($3.04) 

2nd  year's  experience   l5s>  od  ($3.65) 

3rd  year's  experience   17s   6d-  ($4.26) 

4th  year's  experience   20s.  Od    ($4  87) 

5th  year's  experience   22s.  Od.  ($5.35) 
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WAGES   PAID   IN    JAM   AND  CANNED   FRUIT    FACTORIES  Concluded 


Improvers 
Under  17  years 

17  years  of  age 

18  years  of  age 

19  years  of  age 

20  years  of  age 


For  week  of  48  hours 
Males — day  shift     Males — night  shift     Females — day  shift 


26s. 
30s. 
42s. 
57s. 
60s. 


($  6.33) 
($  7.30) 
($10.22) 
($13.87) 
($14.60) 


28s.  Od. 
31s.  Od. 
43s.  6d. 


($  6.81) 
($  7.54) 
($10.58) 


61s.  Od.  ($14.84) 
64s.  Od.  ($15.57) 


22s.  6d. 

28s.  Od. 

42s.  Od. 

42s.  Od. 

42s.  Od. 


($  5.47) 
($  6.81) 
($10.22) 
($10.22) 
($10.22) 


Other  employees 

Males  on  day  shift  

Males  on  night  shift  

Females  stirring  jam,  etc.,  day  shift 
All  other  females,  day  shift  


Per  week  of  48  hours 
84s.  ($20.44) 
90s.  ($21.90) 
48s.  ($11.68) 
42s.  ($10.22) 


Overtime  is  calculated  at  time  and  a  half.  Casual  labour  is  payable  at  2s.  (49 
cents)  per  hour.  One  male  apprentice  is  allowed  to  every  three  male  workers  receiv- 
ing not  less  than  84s.  ($20.44)  per  week.  One  female  apprentice  is  allowed  to  every 
three  female  workers  receiving  not  less  than  42s.  ($10.22)  per  week  of  48  hours.  Two 
male  improvers  to  each  male  worker  receiving  not  less  than  84s.  per  week.  Two 
female  improvers  to  each  female  worker  receiving  not  less  than  42s.  per  week. 


INLAND  AND  OCEAN  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT 


The  inland  freight  rates  from  factory  point  to  ocean  port  of  shipment  has 
obviously  an  important  bearing  upon  the  f.o.b.  steamer  cost  of  Australian  fruit. 
No  Australian  fruit  cannery,  jam  factory,  or  dried  fruit  packing  house,  of  import- 
ance, is  very  distant  from  shipping  ports.  'For  comparative  purposes,  the  following 
schedule  indicating  the  inland  freight  rates  ruling  in  November,  1921,  together  with 
the  distance  from  shipping  ports,  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  fruit  packing  com- 
panies competing  in  the  world's  markets: — 

Commodity  From  Distance    Per  ton — 2,240  1b.    Shipping  Port 


Raisins  Mildura    .  . 

Currants  Mildura    .  . 

Canned  fruit  Mildura  .. 

Canned  fruit  Shepparton 

Dried  fruit  Shepparton 

Canned  fruit  Leeton.  .. 

Dried  fruit  Leeton.  .. 


351  miles 
351  miles 
351  miles 
113  miles 
113  miles 


6d. 


39s 
39s 
42s 
18s 

18s.     6d.  ($  4.50) 


lid. 
6d. 


($  9.61) 
($  9.61) 
($10.44) 
($  4.50) 


Melbourne 
Melbourne 
Melbourne 
Melbourne 
Melbourne 


376  miles  36s.  Od.  ($  8.76)  Sydney 
376  miles    36s.    Od.  ($  8.76)  Sydney 


Shipments  from  factories  at  Hobart  (Tasmania),  Sydney  (New  South  Wales), 
and  Melbourne  (Victoria)  are  at  these  respective  shipping  ports,  hence  any  expendi- 
ture in  freights  of  raw  fruit  from  inland  districts  is  included  in  f.o.b.  steamer  quo- 
tations. As  in  other  countries,  Australian  quotations  for  export  are  generally  given 
on  the  basis  of  f.o.b.  steamer  at  ocean  port  of  shipment. 

The  ocean  freight  ruling  on  dried  fruit,  canned  fruit  and  jams  for  the  1920-21 
season  was  £5,  5s.  ($25.55)  per  40  cubic  feet  from  Melbourne  to  London — a  distance 
via  Suez  of  11,055  miles.  The  freight  for  canned  fruits  and  jams  is  £4,  5s.  per  ton 
for  the  present  season. 


EXPORTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT  TO  CANADA 


The  comparatively  limited  volume  of  exports  of  Australian  currants  and  raisins 
to  Canada  has  been  contingent  upon  the  quantities  available  for  shipment  and,  more 
particularly,  upon  the  competition  of  other  producing  coutries  in  the  principal  dis- 
tributing centres  in  the  Dominion.  Hitherto  all  shipments  had,  through  necessity,  to 
be  made  to  Vancouver,  from  which  the  bulk  was  sent  to  inland  and  eastern  points. 

During  the  last  two  fiscal  years  (for  which  the  figures  are  available)  no  Aus- 
tralian canned  fruits  have  been  shipped  to  Canada,  but  small  quantities  of  fruit 
pulp  and  jam  were  sold  to  Vancouver  distributors. 
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The  appended  schedule  outlines  the  quantities  and  values  of  Australian  fruit 
products  recently  exported  to  Canada : — 

1918-19  1919-20 


Quantities 

Value 

Quantities 

Value 

Pounds 

£ 

Pounds 

£ 

  167,660 

4,193 

776,352 

22,069 

425,060 

17,853 

  9,884 

296 

37,727 

1,252 

  150,441 

2,740 

256,393 

6,162 

TRANSPORTATION  DIFFICULTIES  IN  SUPPLYING   CANADIAN  REQUIREMENTS 

Owing  to  the  distance  from  Melbourne,  the  principal  port  of  export,  to  Vancouver 
(7,410  miles),  plus  the  overland  journey  to  Toronto  (2,571  miles),  and  Montreal  (2,942 
miles),  as  well  as  to  distributing  points  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  it  is  a  difficult 
problem  to  land  Australian  dried  fruits  in  the  leading  Canadian  distributing  centres 
at  a  competitive  cost  with  fruit  imported  from  the  Mediterranean  and  California. 

It  is  true  that  for  the  1922  season  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine  from  Melbourne — via  Panama — will  offer  freight  facilities  to 
Canadian  points  on,  and  adjacent  to,  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  there  is  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  time  occupied  on  this  long  ocean  voyage,  which  is  a  handicap  to  importers, 
in  comparison  to  that  of  obtaining  requirements  from  nearer  sources  of  supply. 

PROSPECTIVE  AUSTRALIAN  COMPETITION  IN  OVERSEA  MARKETS 

Excluding  raisins  and  currants  (which  are  not  produced  in  Canada),  and  certain 
varieties  of  fruit  pulp  of  which  the  domestic  market  is  generally  in  short  supply,  it 
is  not  considered,  by  those  conversant  with  the  trade,  that  in  normal  years,  Canadian 
fruit  canners  and  jam  manufacturers  are  likely  to  have  their  supremacy  challenged  in 
the  home  markets  by  competition  from  Australia. 

It  is,  however,  apparent  that  Australian  canners  are,  in  the  coming  season,  making 
most  determined  efforts  to  obtain  a  firmer  footing  for  their  products  in  British  and 
Continental  markets  in  which  it  is  recognized  that  Calif ornian  canners  are  their 
chief  competitors.  In  the  world's  markets,  fruit  from  Canada,  California,  Australia 
and  other  countries  will  meet  in  competition,  hence  qualities  and  prices  will  obviously 
determine  which  country  will  ultimately  secure  the  largest  (if  not  the  most  remuner- 
ative) trade. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  representative  of  certain  Australian  fruit  interests 
has  made  large  contracts  with  buyers  in  France  for  next  season's  canned  fruits  and 
jams.  This  is  a  tentative  arrangement,  as  the  contract  is  subject  to  the  prices  meeting 
the  competition  of  other  countries ;  hence— for  the  time  being— it  cannot  be  construed 
as  an  absolute  sale.  In  view  of  the  prices  being  attractive  to  the  buyers,  a  prelimin- 
ary agreement  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Commonwealth  Government  steamers 
for  the  transportation  of  the  fruit— in  minimum  shipments  of  20,000  cases— from 
Australian  ports  to  Havre  and  such  other  Continental  ports  as  may  be  determined. 

SIZES  OF  AUSTRALIAN  EXPORT  PACKAGES 

Under  the  amended  regulations,  which  became  operative  on  December  1st,  1921, 
there  is  no  restriction  in  regard  to  the  wood  to  be  used  in  apple  cases,  and  it  is 
probable  that  rough  native  hardwoods  (of  inferior  appearance)  will— on  account  of 
cheapness— continue  to  supply  the  requirements  of  apple  cases. 

It  is  stipulated,  however,  that  the  cases  used  in  the  exports  of  jam,  canned  fruit 
and  fruit  pulp,  should  be  constructed  of  well  seasoned  and  dressed  softwood  but  if 
suitable  softwood  is  not  obtainable  permission  may  be  given  to  use  seasoned  and 
dressed  hardwood.  The  necessary  requirements  of  softwood  in  the  rough,  and  alterna- 
tively in  box  shooks,  are  now  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  representatives  of 
British  Columbia  exporters. 
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The  regulations  regarding  "outer  coverings"  are  given  as  follows: — 

Apples  and  Pears 

All  apples  or  pears  for  export  to  any  country  other  than  New  Zealand  shall  be 
packed  only  in  cases  of  the  dimensions  specified  hereunder  for  apple  and  pear  cases 
respectively. 

Apples  Internal  Measurements 

(a)  Australian  bushel — 18  inches  x  14£  inches  x  8§  inches. 

(b)  Canadian  bushel — 20  inches  x  10  inches  x  11|  inches. 

(c)  Flat  bushel — 26  inches  x  14 J  inches  x  6  inches,  clear  of  divisions. 
(<Z)  Canadian  standard  case — 18  inches  x  10|  inches  x  11 1  inches. 

(e)  Three-quarter  flat  bushel — 24  inches  x  1 1 1  inches  x  6  inches,  clear  of  divisions. 
(/)  Australian  half  bushel — 18  inches  x  8|  inches  x  7|  inches. 
is)  Half  flat  bushel — 26  inches  x  7J  inches  x  6  inches,  clear  of  divisions. 
Pears. 

Pears 

(a)  Pear  tray — 18  inches  x  3|  inches  x  14 1  inches. 
(&)  Pear  tray — 18  inches  x  21  inches  x  14 1  inches. 

Provided  that  those  dimensions  may  show  a  variation  to  the  extent  of  not  more 
than  6  per  cent  (that  is  3  per  cent  under  or  3  per  cent  above)  on  the  total  cubic 
capacity  of  the  case. 

J  am  (  cases  ) 

In  the  case  of  jam  contained  in  tins,  the  net  contents  of  the  tins  and  the  maximum 
number  of  tins  packed  in  a  case  shall  be  as  follows: — 

Maximum  Number  of 

Net  Contents  of  Tins  Tins  Packed  in  a  Case 

12  ounces   72 

16      "    72 

24      "     ..  ..  :   48 

32      "    36 

80      "    12 

except  in  the  case  of  goods  exported  for  consumption  in  any  country  where  the  metric 
system  of  weights  is  in  operation,  in  which  case  the  net  contents  may  be  one  kilo- 
gramme or  some  multiple  of  one  kilogramme. 

Canned  Fruit  Cases 

In  the  case  of  preserved  fruit  contained  in  tins,  the  net  contents  of  the  tins  and 
the  maximum  number  of  tins  packed  shall  be  as  follows: — 

Maximum  Number  of 

Net  Contents  of  Tins                                                                                Tins  Packed  in  a  Case 
30  ounces   30 

except  in  the  case  of  goods  exported  for  consumption  in  any  country  where  the  metric 
system  of  weights  is  in  operation,  in  which  case  the  net  contents  may  be  one  kilo- 
gramme or  some  multiple  of  one  kilogramme. 

Fruit  Pulp  Cases 

In  the  case  of  fruit  pulp,  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  an  immediate 
container  made  of  tin  plate  shall  not  exceed  fourteen  pounds,  and  the  net  weight  of 
the  contents  of  a  case  (outer  covering)  shall  not  exceed  sixty-four  pounds. 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  sends  the  follow- 
ing cablegram  on  financial  conditions  in  Australia,  under  date  January  8,  1922: — 

The  year  opens  with  fairly  sound  financial  conditions.  Bank  deposits  are 
high  and  advances  large.  Stocks  of  merchandise  and  manufacturers'  stocks  gener- 
ally indicate  satisfactory  realizations,  which  were  hitherto  retarded  owing  to  retail 
houses  refraining  from  purchasing  from  wholesalers,  hoping  thereby  to  force  down 
values  of  accumulated  holdings.  Owing  to  serious  decline  in  values,  anxiety  is  felt 
regarding  realization  on  wheat,  flour,  meats  and  butter.  Inversely  wool,  now  decon- 
trolled, is  selling  freely  and  at  better  prices  than  were  anticipated  a  few  months  ago. 
The  Government  has  allocated  £50,000  obtained  from  the  purchase  of  Australian 
meat  in  London  for  presentation  to  the  Russian  Famine  Fund.  The  Government 
has  declined  to  attempt  to  stabilize  the  market  by  purchasing  stocks  of  Australian 
butter  held  by  Imperial  Government;  hence  co-operative  exporters  are  concerned 
about  the  unloading  of  immense  quantities  in  London,  thus  demoralizing  the  market. 
Two  large  steel  works  closed  before  Christmas  in  consequence  of  lack  of  demand, 
combined  with  overseas  competition,  necessitating  lower  costs  of  production.  Five 
thousand  unemployed  operatives  also  affecting  subsidiaries.  Fifteen  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment steamers  discharged  at  Melbourne  last  year.  A  number  of  direct  representa- 
tives of  Canadian  business  houses  are  now  in  Australia. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  TIMBER  AND  PULP  TRADE  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 
Timber  Trade 

Paris,  December  17,  1921. — Stagnation  prevails  in  the  several  European  timber 
markets,  mainly  attributable  to  the  widespread  dullness  of  trade.  In  France,  building 
operations  are  at  a  complete  standstill,  and  stocks  are  heavy  and  well  ahead  of  the 
slight  demand.  Dealers  in  the  past  have  shown  a  tendency  to  overstock  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  abnormal  demands  forecasted  for  industrial  needs,  for  railroad  improve- 
ments, and  especially  in  view  of  the  requirements  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  demolished 
municipalities.  But  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  areas  has  not  yet  nearly 
assumed  either  the  proportions  or  the  pace  that  was  anticipated,  and  the  railways  have 
been  following  a  policy  of  stern  retrenchment.  Finally,  the  banks  have  practically 
shut  off  advances  or  reduced  them  to  a  minimum,  thus  handicapping  the  national  task 
of  industrial  construction. 

DEVASTATED  REGIONS 

Apart  from  dullness  of  trade,  the  factor  that  has  mainly  wrought  havoc  in  the 
timber  situation  in  France  is  the  undefined  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Liberated 
Regions  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  supply  for  its  enormous  programme  of  recon- 
struction. It  was  decided  last  year  that  the  ministry  would  definitely  cease  to  be  a 
purchaser  of  building  supplies,  and  thereupon  liquidation  of  the  stocks  that  had  been 
acquired  was  proceeded  with,  and  disposed  of  to  contractors  who  readily  absorbed 
them.  Dealers  began  to  increase  their  stocks  of  timber  in  view  of  future  requirements 
of  contractors,  and  the  latter  were  deterred  from  accumulating  large  reserves  owing 
to  the  prospect  of  periodical  reduction  in  the  coefficient  of  charges  allowed  them  by 
the  ministry. 

The  question,  however,  of  France  undertaking  the  enormous  task  of  rebuilding 
the  war  zone  single-handed,  always  a  matter  of  serious  debate,  was  finally  brought  to 
a  decision  after  the  definite  conditions  of  the  payment  of  German  reparations  had 
been  permanently  established  by  the  Council  of  the  Allies.  There  seemed  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  turn  to  Germany  for  the  raw  and  semi-manufactured  material,  the  same 
to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  Germany's  reparation  payments.    This  policy  was 
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recommended  on  political  grounds,  and  it  carried  with  it  the  assumption  that  its 
application  would  have  a  favourable  influence  on  exchange  in  consequence  of  reduced 
importations  from  countries  of  superior  currency  values.  An  initial  order  was  placed 
with  Germany  for  50,000  sectional  houses  and  600,000  cubic  metres  of  dimension  and 
milled  timber,  but  this  move  eventually  provoked  such  a  protest  from  the  timber 
industry  and  from  dealers  in  France  that  the  Administration  was  compelled  to  reduce 
its  initial  engagement  to  25,000  houses,  and  its  timber  requirements  specifications  to 
less  than  a  fourth  of  the  original  quantity.  Of  the  latter  commitment,  France  received 
during  the  month  of  July  a  quantity  of  squared  timber  amounting  to  about  60,000 
m3,  equal  to  about  25  million  square  feet  board  measure.  This  was  put  up  to  auction 
in  parcels  at  an  upset  price  with  very  indifferent  results,  the  bulk  still  remaining  at 
this  date  on  the  railway  trucks  unsold. 

READY-MADE  HOUSES 

The  Ministere  des  Regions  Liberees,  which  began  in  1919  with  the  policy  of  pur- 
chasing supplies  for  immediate  needs — (formally  discontinuing  this  policy  in  the 
summer  of  1920  and  auctioning  off  all  stocks  existing  at  that  time) — had  been  nego- 
tiating with  Germany  for  such  supplies  as  would  be  required  for  reconstruction,  and 
notably  for  knock-down  frame  houses.  The  selection  of  these,  however,  and  the  pay- 
ment for  them,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  victims  of  the  devastation,  who  receive 
bonds  equivalent  to  the  pre-war  value  of  their  dwellings  multiplied  by  certain  coeffi- 
cients. The  property  owners  nevertheless  may  select  similar  frame  houses  constructed 
by  French  contractors  in  competition  with  the  Germans,  sample  houses  of  the  former 
being  erected  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Should  the  domestic  product  be  selected, 
the  payment  is  likewise  made  with  French  reconstruction  bonds,  of  which  a  small 
percentage  is  to  be  redeemable  yearly,  over  approximately  thirty  years. 

This  arrangement  applies  equally  to  the  reconstruction  of  factories  and  all  large 
enterprises  affected  by  war  demolition.  Thus  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  pros- 
pects of  closing  a  big  contract  with  the  various  districts  affected  is  a  very  complicated 
and  unattractive  banking  proposition.  Furthermore,  the  Wiesbaden  agreement,  which 
provides  for  the  supply  of  raw  materials  in  large  quantities  (in  which  is  included 
timber  of  all  descriptions),  curtails  to  a  great  extent  the  chance  of  supplying  any 
Canadian  lumber  for  the  devastated  regions. 

INDUSTRIAL   REQUIREMENTS   AND  RAILWAYS 

Whereas  France's  normal  needs  entail  considerable  importations,  the  stoppage 
of  building  operations,  extending  over  a  term  of  years,  has  produced  a  large  over- 
stockage,  and  dealers  are  not  inclined  to  entertain  even  the  most  enticing  offers  for 
their  future  requirements  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  forecasting,  however  remotely, 
the  time  of  return  to  normal  activities. 

The  railways  have  likewise  been  affected  by  prevailing  conditions,  and  are  not 
encroaching  on  their  reserves  accumulated  during  the  past  ten  months.  The  Syndicat 
des  Grands  Reseaux  is  said  to  have  at  present  a  surplus  of  over  two  million  sleepers, 
the  greater  part  oak,  and  save  for  the  Chemin  de  f er  du  Midi,  which  employs  southern 
maritime  pine,  the  question  of  the  employment  of  coniferous  wood  by  the  big  lines,  in 
lieu  of  or  in  comibination  with  oak,  has  again  been  definitely  postponed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  syndicate,  formed  by  the  railways  to  operate  the  great  hardwood  forests  of 
the  French  West  African  colonies,  expect  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  railways  in  oak 
sleepers  will  eventually  be  made  up  from  that  .source. 

CONDITIONS  OF  PULP  TRADE  IN  FRANCE 

A  surprising  reversal  in  the  condition  of  the  pulp  trade  in  France  has  taken 
place  since  1919,  when  the  paper  manufacturers  were  in  desperate  straits  for  their 
supply  of  raw  material.  At  the  present  time  it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to 
state  that  the  placing  of  as  small  a  lot  as  100  tons  of  woodpulp  with  a  manufacturer 
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would  be  a  difficult  matter,  laying  aside  the  objections  of  adverse  exchange  as  applied 
to  the  Canadian  product. 

Preceding  the  momentary  revival  of  trade  of  over  a  year  ago,  the  French  paper 
industry  submitted  to  many  sacrifices  to  assure  its  needs  and  resorted  to  many  exped- 
ients for  the  production  of  substitutes  in  order  to  compensate  for  its  inability  to 
import  all  its  requirements  in  face  of  prejudicial  exchange.  However,  the  ever- 
increasing  trade  slump  has  finally  reduced  the  mills'  production  of  paper  until  the 
stocks  of  raw  material  have  become  amply  sufficient  for  current  needs. 

In  order  to  better  describe  actual  conditions,  it  should  be  noted  that  recently  the 
French  Government,  having  been  previously  approached  in  that  connection  by  a 
committee  of  ipaper  manufacturers,  opened  negotiations  with  Germany  through  the 
Reparations  Commission  with  a  view  to  securing  a  regular  supply  of  woodpulp  and 
sulphites  to  he  applied  on  account  of  reparation  dues.  The  committee  was  asked 
for  an  estimate  of  their  trade  needs  from  German  sources,  and  they  furnished  the 
Government  with  the  following  figures  as  a  basis  for  yearly  requirements:  150,000 
tons  woodpulp,  65,000  tons  unbleached  sulphite,  15,000  tons  bleached  sulphite.  In 
due  course  the  Reparations  Commission  notified  France  that  Germany  actually  held 
60,000  tons  of  pulp  at  their  disposal  for  early  shipment.  The  paper  syndicate  was 
duly  informed  thereof  and  requested  to  report  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made 
of  the  available  instalment.  After  canvassing  its  members,  it  was  found  by  the 
syndicate  that  hardly  5,000  tons  could  be  absorbed,  and  that  must  be  woodpulp  (pate 
mecanique). 

While  present  conditions  are  considered  quite  exceptional,  it  will  nevertheless 
require  a  pronounced  revival  of  trade  to  induce  a  renewal  of  importations  to  any 
marked  degree.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  whereas  the  demand  for  imported 
sulphites  may  not  assert  itself  so  soon,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  steady  and  growing 
demand  for  woodpulp,  of  which  France,  under  normal  conditions,  imported  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  400,000  tons. 

The  Canadian  product  has  come  to  be  regarded  with  much  favour  on  the  French 
market,  and  on  even  terms  will  be  preferred  to  the  Scandinavian  product,  and  this 
quite  apart  from  sentimental  reasons.  If  the  exchange  handicap  could  be  removed 
or  compensated  for,  important  contracts  for  trade  requirements  extending  over  a 
term  of  years  may  be  secured  for  Canadian  account,  in  spite  of  present  conditions  of 
supply.  This  applies  particularly  to  woodpulp.  Future  importations  of  .sulphites  are 
likely  to  stand  at  30  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  for  unbleached  and  bleached  respectively, 
in  proportion  to  woodpulp. 

STRIKE  IN  THE  PORT  OF  HAVANA 

By  J".  L.  Gonzalez-Hoyuela,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  December  31,  1921. — For  at  least  twenty  or  twenty-five  days  there 
has  been  a  strike  of  stevedores  and  cartmen  in  the  port  of  Havana.  In  consequence 
of  same  business  is  almost  entirely  paralyzed,  no  new  transactions  have  been 
entered  into,  and  those  pending  as  well  as  orders  awaiting  execution  have  been 
postponed,  until  the  strike  is  settled. 

As  incoming  steamers  have  been  unloaded  with  the  help  of  strikebreakers,  there 
are  some  quantities  of  potatoes,  wheat  flour,  and  other  articles  lying  on  the  docks 
which  cannot  be  taken  out  by  the  consignees,  as  the  cartmen,  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  stevedores,  absolutely  refuse  to  work.  Almost  daily  one  can  read  in  the  Havana 
papers  reports  of  scenes  of  violence  against  the  strikebreakers. 

This  afternoon  representatives  of  both  employers  and  workmen  will  hold  a 
conference  with  President  Zayas,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  settlement  will  be  reached 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  strike,  which  is  greatly  endangering  the  commercial 
and  political  interests  of  Cuba. 

[A  cablegram  of  January  10,  1922,  from  the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Havana,  announces  the  close  of  the  strike.] 
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PETROLEUM  PROSPECTS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

Buenos  Aires,  December  10,  1921. — The  belief  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that 
Argentina  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  become  a  large  petroleum-producing 
country.  Extraordinary  activity  is  being  displayed  in  prospecting  and  developing 
petroliferous  zones  all  over  the  country  from  Santa  Cruz  in  the  far  south  of  Jujuy 
in  the  extreme  north,  the  interest  of  powerful  British,  North  American  and  German 
syndicates  being  stimulated  by  additional  proofs  of  the  fact  that  extensive  workable 
oilfields  undoubtedly  exist  throughout  the  (Republic. 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  Argentina  commenced  some  fourteen  years  ago 
with  one  well  in  what  is  now  the  state-exploited  oilfield  at  Comodoro  Rivadavia. 
Development  of  this  field  has  proceeded  steadily,  a  total  of  122  wells  having  been 
sunk,  109  of  which  are  still  producing.  The  annual  output  has  risen  from  20,7;312 
cubic  metres  in  1913  to  226,545  cubic  metres  during  1920.  Three  oil  tankers  are 
used  to  bring  the  oil  up  to  Bahia  Blanca  and  Buenos  Aires,  and  others  will  shortly  be 
put  into  service.  During  the  five  years  1916  to  1920  inclusive,  machinery,  pipes, 
storage  tanks,  transport  and  other  material  was  acquired  abroad  to  the  value  of 
$6,000,000.  A  net  profit  of  $12,000,000  was  made  on  the  five  years  working,  sales 
and  average  prices  having  been  as  under : — 


Year                                                 Tons    Average  price  Value  of  sales 

1916                                                    88,398        $45  OOm/n.  $  3,970,952  m/n. 

1917   140,732          66  60  9,373,123 

1918  ...  ..  162,276          89  16  14,469,510 

1919   162,625          67  09  10,910,442 

1920   153,506          71  23  10,917,225 


Note. — $1.00  m/n.=42  cents  Canadian. 

Production  was  retarded  during  the  last  year  because  of  the  insufficient  capacity 
of  the  oil  cracking  plants  and  the  laying  up  of  one  of  the  tankers,  and  a  largely 
increased  output  is  expected  during  the  present  year.  Development  work  has  also 
been  carried  on  at  the  Government  oilfields  at  Plaza  Huincul,  Neuquen,  $327,000 
having  been  spent  on  materials  and  $6,000  realized  from  the  sale  of  oil  and  by-pro- 
ducts. Neuquen  oil  varies  considerably  from  Comodoro  Rivadavia  oil,  being  richer 
in  light  distillates. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  Southern,  Western  and  Pacific  railway  companies 
decided  to  take  over  the  properties  of  the  Comodoro  Rivadavia  Oil  Company  and 
embark  upon  an  expenditure  which  was  estimated  at  the  time  would  probably  not 
fall  short  of  $5,000,000.  Since  then,  however,  both  the  first  cost  of  coal  and  freight 
rates  have  fallen  to  something  approaching  pre-war  levels,  and  it  is  not  yet  quite 
certain  that  the  oil  will  finally  be  found  to  be  more  economical  than  coal  for  railway 
purposes.  Nine  wells  have  been  sunk  which  are  producing  680  tons  per  week  and  16 
additional  wells  are  being  bored. 

Exploitation  of  the  oilfields  of  the  San  Pedro  district  of  the  Province  of  Jujuy 
is  expected  to  be  initiated  by  the  State  Railways  Administration  before  the  end  of 
the  current  month,  and  a  convention  has  been  signed  by  the  Provincial  Government 
of  Jujuy  and  the  Railway  Administration  under  which  the  latter  will  defray  all  the 
cost  of  exploitation.  A  large  quantity  of  piping,  perforating  material,  and  material 
has  already  been  acquired  in  addition  to  a  20-ton  storage  tank,  the  total  cost  repre- 
senting an  outlay  of  $162,230.  The  perforating  material  is  sufficient  to*  reach  a  depth 
of  900  metres,  but  it  is  believed  that  oil,  in  profitable  quantities,  will  be  reached  at  a 
considerably  less  depth. 

INTERESTS  ENGAGED  IN  EXPLORATION  WORK 

The  interests  at  present  engaged  in  exploration  work  in  the  various  zones 
include : — the  Burmah  Oil  Co.,  which  has  acquired  working  rights  in  the  Rio  Negro 
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and  Neuquen  districts;  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  which  has  acquired  control  of  the 
Compafiia  de  Challaco  (Neuquen) ;  the  Compafiia  de  Petroleos  Rafaelitos  de 
Neuquen,  a  Chilian  concern;  the  Astra  Company  at  Neuquen  where  a  stratum  of 
petroleum  has  been  struck  containing  more  than  25  per  cent  of  naphtha;  the  State 
Railway  Administration,  in  Jujuy;  the  Compafiia  Industrial  y  Comercial  de 
Petroleo,  in  which  the  Anglo-Persian  Company  is  supposed  to  be  interested,  with 
eight  boring  outfits  in  operation  at  Comodora  llivadavia;  the  Hugo  Stinnes  interests 
at  Neuquen,  liio  Negro  and  Simla  Cruz;  and  British  interests  in  Jujuy. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  already  been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  well-drilling, 
storage  and  transport  material,  and  in  order  to>  carry  on  the  exploration  work  already 
commenced,  further  important  quantities  of  material  will  be  required.  Contracts, 
for  the  purchase  of  material  are  usually  arranged  with  the  local  representatives  of 
the  several  manufacturers,  and  a  Canadian  manufacturer  desiring  to  compete  for 
business  will  also  require  to  appoint  a  local  agent.  A  number  of  manufacturers  of 
well-boring  material  are  now  represented  here,  the  names  of  which  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  'Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quote  file  No.  T.  6i2-100). 

In  view  of  the  successes  recently  met  with  in  exploring  and  developing  new  oil 
fields  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  now  anticipated  that  during  the  next  ten 
years  Argentina  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  heavy  importer  of  practically  all  the  fuel  she 
requires  r.ud  will  have  become  an  exporter  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prodacts. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

Buenos  Aires,  December  15,  1921. — Since  writing  under  date  of  November  10 
(see  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  934,  page  1009),  commercial  conditions  in  Buenos  Aires 
have  not  changed  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Crop  prospects  are  good,  but  prices  are 
exceptionally  low  consequent  on  the  slackness  of  European  demand,  and  it  is  now 
estimated  that  the  present  prices  of  cereals  implies  a  loss  of  ten  dollars  per  ton  for 
the  producer.  The  export  tax  on  wheat  has  been  reduced  from  $3.13  to  $0.96  per  ton, 
but  stocks  are  now  too  heavy  to  be  seriously  affected  by  this  measure  of  relief.  The 
grazing  industry  is  passing  through  a  crisis  of  almost  unprecedented  severity,  conse- 
quent on  the  condition  of  the  English  meat  market,  which  has  a  more  important 
bearing  on  the  meat  industry  of  this  country  than  all  other  markets  combined. 
Breeders  have  stocked  their  camps  at  prices  which  have  no  relation  to  existing  values, 
and  are  still  paying  war  prices  for  the  lease  of  their  lands;  in  other  words,  the  meat 
industry  of  Argentina,  like  every  other  industry  in  the  world,  is  passing  through  the 
painful  process  of  adjustment  to  the  low  range  of  values  which  became  inevitable 
when  wartime  demands  ceased.  The  wool  market  has  received  a  serious  setback  by 
the  retirement  of  German  buyers,  whose  purchases  of  coarse  cross-breds  had  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  market  for  the  last  five  months.  Stocks  on  hand  at  the  Central 
market,  which  had  been  decreasing  steadily  during  this  period,  have  increased  by  more 
than  9,000,000  pounds  during  the  last  four  or  five  weeks. 

United  States  exports  to  Argentina  for  the  month  of  October  are  valued  at 
$5,287,000  U.S.  gold  as  compared  with  $21,858,000  U.S.  gold  during  October  of  last 
year;  but  this  heavy  decline  in  the  Republic's  purchases  from  the  United  States  does 
not  appear  to  have  influenced  the  rate  of  exchange.  United  States  exchange  has 
averaged  133  during  the  month,  and  with  the  discount  on  Canadian  funds  in  New 
York  at  8  per  cent  the  net  cost  of  Canadian  dollars  is  about  124  gold  pesos  per  $100 
(par  103.64  pesos).  That  this  heavy  premium  on  the  Canadian  dollar  is  having  a  most 
damaging  effect  on  Canadian  exports  to  Argentina  is  shown  by  the  almost  entire 
stoppage  of  shipments  of  Canadian  goods  to  Buenos  Aires,  arrivals  during  the  month 
having  been  almost  negligible.    Liabilities  in  commercial  failures  during  November 
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amount  to  $5,775,750  Canadian,  as'  compared  with  a  monthly  average  for  the  year  of 
$5,332,800.  Retailers  are  still  liquidating  stocks,  particularly  in  the  soft  goods  trade, 
and  orders  for  all  kinds  of  commodities  are  difficult  to  procure. 

The  Bank  of  the  Nation  has  liquidated  the  $50,000,000  loan  contracted  in  the 
United  States  some  two  months  ago,  having  sold  drafts  covering  the  entire  amount. 
The  loan  has  not  brought  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  cost  of  United  States 
exchange,  but  a  profit  of  $17,000,000  gold  has  accrued  to  the  Argentine  Government 
from  the  difference  in  exchange.  Reports  are  circulating  regarding  a  second  loan  of 
$50,000,000  for  the  Government,  and  also  one  for  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  but  no 
definite  announcements  have  as  yet  been  made.  The  inauguration  of  a  market  for 
dealing  in  foreign  exchange  for  cash,  which  took  place  on  August  1,  has  been  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  an  exchange  futures  market;  operations  so  far  have  been  on 
a  restricted  scale.  Most  of  the  banks  are  overloaded  with  money,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  on  fixed  deposits  is  down  to  4  per  cent. 

EFFECT  OF  LOWER  PRICES  ON  UNITED  STATES  TRADE  RETURNS 

Further  evidence  that  the  tremendous  reduction  in  the  foreign  trade  totals  of 
the  United  States  is  largely  due  to  lower  prices  comes  to  the  surface,  states  the  Trade 
Record  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  the  latest  official  figures  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Illustrations  of  this  heavy  fall  in  prices  are  found  in  the  October  report  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  showing  quantity  and  value  of  certain  principal  articles 
exported  in  October,  1921,  and  a  comparison  with  the  same  month  of  last  year.  The 
figures  suggest  a  fall  of  fully  one-half  in  the  prices  of  breadstuffs  per  unit  of  quantity 
when  comparing  the  figures  of  October,  1921,  with  those  of  October,  1920.  Meats  also 
show  a  big  falling  off  in  prices,  though  not  quite  as  great  as  that  of  breadstuffs. 

In  manufacturing  material  the  fall  in  price  is  also  strongly  marked,  though  not 
as  great  as  in  foodstuffs.  Cotton,  the  one  manufacturing  material  included  in  the 
October  report  thus  far  received,  shows  an  average  export  price  of  20  cents  per  pound 
in  the  month  of  October,  1921,  against  30  cents  in  October  last  year. 

In  finished  manufactures  the  falling  off  in  prices  is  equally  notable;  commercial 
automobiles  exported  in  September,  1921,  were  at  an  average  of  $1,000  per  car  as 
against  $1,740  per  car  in  September,  1920,  and  passenger  machines  averaged  $915  in 
the  export  figures  of  September,  1921,  as  against  $1,215  in  the  same  official  figures  of 
one  year  earlier.  Unbleached  cotton  went  at  8  cents  per  yard  in  September  of  the 
current  year,  as  against  24  cents  in  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

On  the  import  side  the  decline  in  prices  is  also  striking  and  is  evidently  respon- 
sible in  a  very  considerable  degree  for  the  decline  in  total  values.  For  instance,  raw 
cotton  imported  in  September,  1921,  was  valued  at  16-5  cents  per  pound  by  the 
Governmental  Reports  as  against  54-5  cents  one  year  earlier,  india-rubber  14  cents 
per  pound  as  against  39  cents,  and  pig  tin  27  cents  per  pound  against  55  cents  per 
pound  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS  IN  CHINA 

The  Electrical  Appliances  Manufacturing  Co.  has  been  recently  organized  and 
has  purchased  75  acres  of  land  in  Soochow  for  the  erection  of  a  plant,  says  the  United 
States  Commerce  Reports.  It  has  made  arrangements  with  the  German  Siemens  Co. 
in  Germany  whereby  the  Chinese  company  will  use  the  Siemens  patents  in  exchange 
for  a  certain  percentage  of  the  profits  to  the  German  company.  Siemens  will  furnish 
the  Chinese  company  a  corps  of  experts  to  install  and  assist  in  the  operation  of  the 
plant.  The  company  has  chosen  Soochow,  as  land  is  purchased  there  at  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  price  obtaining  in  Shanghai  and  the  location  is  only  80  miles  west  by 
water  and  55  miles  by  rail  from  Shanghai.  Furthermore,  labour  costs  are  lower  at 
Soochow  than  at  Shanghai. 

I 
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TAXATION  IN  BELGIUM 

Transmitted  ly  Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Blealcney 

INTRODUCTION 

Canadian  firms  having  commercial  relations  with  Belgium  are  advised  to  post 
themselves  on  the  new  "  Belgian  Tax  de  Transmission "  as  it  affects  importations. 
Other  firms  having  branches  in  Belgium  will  be  interested  in  information  bearing  on 
the  taxation  to  which  their  branches  will  be  subjected. 

In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  present  system,  I  have  secured  a  short  expose 
of  "  Taxation  in  Belgium  "  from  Mr.  Archibald  A.  Longworth,  a  chartered  accountant 
practising  in  Belgium.  Mr.  Longworth  is  the  autnor  of  a  recent  publication  entitled 
A  Digest  of  the  Legislation  Concerning  the  Belgian  Income  Tax.  This  book  was 
very  favourably  reviewed  in  the  Times  Trade  Supplement,  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
Journal,  and  the  Daily  Telegraph,  of  London,  and  was  referred  to  as  the  only  English 
book  on  the  subject  of  an  authentic  nature. 

Canadian  firms  interested  can  secure  a  copy  of  this  book,  in  English,  from  the 
author,  who  has  offices  in  the  C.P.R.  Building,  Brussels,  for  a  charge  of  eleven  francs 
to  cover  cost  of  printing  and  postage. 

TAXATION    IN  BELGIUM 

Direct  taxation  in  Belgium  has  taken  wide  extension  within  the  past  two  years. 
Formerly,  Belgium  was  one  of  the  lightest  taxed  of  the  European  states.  Even  now, 
the  fiscal  burden  is  by  no  means  heavy  in  comparison  to  that  of  other  Allied  states, 
and  this  fact  is  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  since 
the  Armistice. 

The  taxes  directly  affecting  the  manufacturer  or  trader  are  the  Transmission 
Tax  (recently  imposed),  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  (an  impost  purely  transitory,  destined 
to  disappear  in  1923),  and  the  Income  Tax.  These  taxes,  given  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  levied,  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows:- — 

Transmission  Tax 

This  tax,  which  corresponds  to  the  Canadian  Sales  Tax,  is  levied  on  sales  and 
deliveries  in  Belgium  in  execution  of  onerous  contracts,  and  on  the  duty-paid  or 
declared  value  of  importations.  It  is  applied  to  every  transmission  where  the  price 
exceeds  frs.  30,  whether  the  goods  pass  through  the  hands  of  middlemen  or  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Unlike  the  Canadian  Sales  Tax,  the  rate  of  tax,  viz.  One  per  cent,  is  uniform  for 
all  transmissions,  whether  effected  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  consumer  or  not.  In 
fact,  the  law  exempts  direct  sales  and  deliveries  to  the  consumer,  of  frs.  150  or  less 
in  value,  by  collieries,  farmers,  nurserymen  or  market  gardeners,  and  breeders. 

The  retail  trade  too  is  partially  exempt  from  the  levy,  since  all  sales  and  deliveries 
direct  to  private  individuals  for  personal  or  household  use  are  also  exempt,  no  matter 
what  the  value  involved  may  be. 

The  following  further  exemptions  are  also  of  interest. 

(1.)  Deliveries  in  execution  of  contracts  for  sale  entered  into  by  notarial  deed 
executed  in  Belgium,  e.g.  the  conveyance  of  goods  or  other  moveable  property  on  the 
formation  or  amalgamation  of  companies. 

(2.)  Exportations,  either  direct  or  through  brokers  or  agents  established  in 
Belgium.    (Proof  of  exportation  is  required  in  the  latter  case.) 
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(3.)  Importations: 

(a)  for  delivery  to  foreign  ambassadors  or  other  diplomatic  representatives. 

(b)  of  travellers'  luggage  and  private  household  effects  (subject,  of  course, 
to  the  reservations  already  existing  as  to  dutiable  goods.) 

(c)  destined  for  re-exportation  to  or  for  the  account  of  the  owner  after 

undergoing  in  Belgium  transformation  which  does  not  alter  their 
specific  character  nor  incorporate  them  in  other  objects. 

(/)  of  metals  in  the  crude  state  from  the  Belgian  Congo. 

(g)  of  unsold  exported  Belgian  goods  returned  from  abroad. 

(4.)  Sales  and  deliveries  of  bread,  flour  (for  baking  bread  only),  potatoes,  lard, 
margarine,  frozen  meat,  manufactured  chicory,  and  eggs.  (The  exemption  may  be 
extended,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  to  other  articles  of  food.) 

(5.)  Sales  by  the  State  of  raw  materials  received  in  execution  of  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

(6.)  Sales  to  the  State,  Provinces,  communes  and  public  establishments. 
(7.)  Cas,  electricity  and  water  supplies. 

(8.)  Public  and  auction  sales  of  food  produce  in  market  places. 

Except  in  the  case  of  importations,  the  tax  is  based  on  the  selling  or  contract 
price,  excluding  packing  or  other  charges,  and  discount  allowances.  In  the  case  of 
importations,  all  charges,  including  duty,  are  added  to  the  price. 

The  tax  is  calculated  by  multiples  of  frs.  10,  any  fraction  of  frs.  10  being  taken 
as  the  next  highest  multiple,  and  is  levied  by  way  of  ad  valorem  adhesive  stamps, 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  part  being  affixed  to  the  invoice  (obligatorily  furnished), 
and  the  other  to  the  Sales  Day  Book,  which  all  manufacturers  and  wholesale  traders 
are  obliged  to  keep,  as  well  as  an  Invoice  or  Bought  Book.  The  mode  of  collecting 
the  tax  enables  the  buyer,  who  is  legally  responsible  conjointly  with  the  seller  for 
non-compliance  with  the  law,  to  control  payment  of  the  tax. 

Deliveries  to  selling  branches  by  a  principal  house  are  specifically  rendered 
liable  to  the  transmission  tax.  Bebate  is,  however,  allowed  on  goods  returned  unsold. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  provision  of  the  law  is  derogatory  to  the  fundamental 
principle  underlying  the  tax.  Deliveries  of  this  nature  do  not  constitute  onerous 
contracts,  since  possession  of  the  property  remains  unchanged.  It  was  officially 
stated  in  the  Belgian  Parliament  that  the  sole  reason  of  this  special  provision  is  to 
place  multiple  shops  on  the  same  footing  as  the  small  shopkeeper. 

Deliveries  of  goods  on  approval  or  on  consignment  only  become  leviable  to  tax 
when  sold,  but  cannot  be  included  on  the  same  invoice  as  firm  sales  without  being 
rendered  liable  to  the  tax.  They  must  be  re-invoiced  when  the  goods  are  actually 
sold.  No  tax  is  payable  on  deliveries  by  a  principal  to  brokers  or  mercantile  agents, 
whether  acting  in  their  own  name  or  not. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  reimbursement  of  tax  overpaid  where  the  amount 
exceeds  frs.  2.  The  cases  in  which  overpayment  may  arise  are  too  numerous  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  short  summary  of  this  nature. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  tax  has  aroused  very  little  adverse  criticism.  A  certain 
amount  of  confusion,  however,  is  bound  to  arise  in  the  initial  stages  of  its  application. 
Modification  in  the  law  may  be  required  before  its  application  is  rendered  smooth. 

Excess  Profits  Tax 

As  in  the  case  of  similar  exceptional  measures  imposed  by  other  States,  the 
Belgian  Excess  Profits  Tax  is  purely  the  continuation  of  a  war  measure  retarded,  in 
the  case  of  Belgium,  until  after  Armistice,  when  the  country  regained  its  inde- 
pendence. 

The  principle  of  the  Belgian  Excess  Profits  Tax  differs  very  slightly  from  similar 
foreign  taxes.    Probably  the  most  important  difference  arises  from  the  fact  that  all 
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companies,  associations,  bodies  or  persons,  established  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  are 
liable  to  the  Belgian  Excess  Profits  Tax,  not  excluding  even,  as  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain,  husbandry,  professions  or  employment. 

For  the  first  year  of  assesssment,  i.e.,  the  year  1919,  the  tax  was  applied  to  all 
profits  exceeding  frs.  10,000  in  excess  of  the  Standard  of  Normal  Profits,  which,  for 
the  first  post-war  year,  the  law  considers  to  be  equivalent  to  twice  the  pre-war  annual 
profits.  The  latter 'may  be  either  the  average  profits  of  the  last  two  pre-war  account- 
ing periods,  or,  alternatively,  the  average  result  of  the  period  January  1,  1912,  to 
June  30,  1914.  If  desired,  the  years  1910  and  1911  may  also  be  taken  into  account 
in  computing  the  alternative  pre-war  normal  annual  profits.  Either  of  the  follow- 
ing alternative  Statutory  Standards  of  Normal  profits  is  also  admitted: — 

(a)  Ten  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  at  the  commencement  of  the  accounting 
period;  or 

(6)  Frs.  10,000. 

In  all  cases  where  no  pre-war  profits  exist,  one  or  other  of  these  alternative 
standards  must  be  taken. 

Any  deficit  as  shown  by  the  accounts  of  the  war  period,  when  compared  to  the 
pre-war  normal  profits,  may  be  deducted  in  computing  the  excess  profits.  Exceptional 
losses  incurred  during  the  war  e.g.  war  damages,  may  also  be  applied  in  reduction  of 
the  profits  assessable. 

In  the  case  of  a  private  individual  a  further  deduction  of  frs.  1,000  is  also 
allowed,  beyond  the  statutory  allowance  of  frs.  10,000,  for  each  child  under  21  years 
of  age  maintained  by  him. 

Where  the  capital  invested  in  the  post-war  years  exceeds  the  pre-war  capital 
invested,  ten  per  cent  of  the  excess  capital  may  be  added  to  twice  the  pre-war  normal 
profits  in  computing  the  Standard  of  Normal  Profits. 

For  each  subsequent  year  of  assessment,  i.e.  1920  to  1923,  the  Standard  of  Normal 
Profits  is  increased  by  one-tenth  where  the  business  has  been  carried  on  the  previous 
year.    The  following  table  will  render  this  clearer: 

Years  of  Standard  of  Normal  Alternative    Statutory    Standards  of 

Assessment  Profits  Normal  Profits 

1919  Twice   the   average   pre-war   profits  (a)  or  (b) 

(computed  as  above)   Frs.    10,000  10  p.c.  of  capital  in- 

vested at  com- 
mencement of  ac- 
counting period. 

1920  Two   and   one- fifth   times  the  aver- 

age pre-war  profits   "      11,000  11         "  " 

1921  Two  and  two-fifths  times  the  aver- 

age pre-war  profits   "      12,000  12         "  " 

1922  Two  and  three-fifths  times  the  aver- 

age pre-war  profits   "      13,000  13         "  "  " 

1923  Two  and  four-fifths  times  the  aver- 

age pre-war  profits   "      14,000  14  " 

In  the  case  of  agriculture,  the  average  pre-war  profits  are  fixed  by  the  law,  in  the 
absence  of  proper  accounts,  as  twice  the  gross  rental  value  of  the  property. 

For  the  purpose  of  assessment  to  excess  profits  tax,  all  reserves  (excluding 
depreciation  reserves)  are  taxable. 

The  computation  of  excess  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  real  property  or  timber 
in  the  rough  state  is  the  subject  of  special  provisions  in  the  law. 

Profits  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  certain  cereals  are  exempt, 
subject  to  such  profits  arising  from  sales  in  Belgium  at  normal  tariffs. 

The  law  provides  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  expenses  allowed  as  a  charge  on 
the  profits. 

The  rate  of  tax  is  fixed  at  ten  per  cent  of  the  assessable  excess  profits  up  to 
frs.  50,000,  and  increases  gradually  by  five  per  cent  for  every  frs.  50,000  beyond,  up 
to  frs.  400,000,  after  which  a  maximum  tax  of  fifty  per  cent  is  levied.    Choice  is  given 
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of  assessment  in  the  manner  indicated  or  by  substitution  of  one-twentieth  of  the 
capital  invested  in  lieu  of  each  frs.  50,000  proportion  of  the  profits  assessable. 

The  revaluation  of  assets  representing  the  capital  invested  is  admitted  without 
giving  rise  to  taxation  of  the  increased  value. 

The  tax  is  reduced  to  one-quarter  for  'all  profits  realized  abroad,  with  a  minimum 
tax  of  four  per  cent  of  such  profits. 

The  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  this  tax  have  already  ceased  to  exist  and  it  is 
possible  the  tax  may  not  reach  its  allotted  span,  as  persistent  rumours  are  afloat  that 
the  tax  may  shortly  be  shelved.  The  present  yield  from  the  tax  is  totally  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  labour  involved  in  gathering  the  tax  and  the  difficulties  which  the  fiscal 
authorities  are  finding  in  its  application. 

Income  Tax 

Income  tax  in  Belgium  is  levied  under  three  schedules,  with  a  supplementary  tax 
on  income  from  all  sources,  termed  supertaxe. 

The  income  subject  to  taxation  is  assessed,  and  the  tax  paid,  separately  under 
each  schedule. 

The  first  schedule  deals  with  income  from  real  property  and  establishes  thereon 
the  contribution  fonciere,  or  real  property  tax. 

The  second  schedule  covers  income  from  the  investment  of  personalty,  specified 
in  the  law  under  four  groups  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  assessment,  the  rate  of 
tax  being  reduced  on  the  income  classified  under  certain  of  the  groups  and  on  all 
foreign  and  colonial  investment.  The  tax  levied  under  this  schedule  is  referred  to 
as  the  taxe  mobiliere. 

The  third  schedule  comprises  all  income  derived  from  trade  or  employment  in 
Belgium,  whether  commercial,  industrial,  professional  or  agricultural.  The  tax  under 
this  schedule  (taxe  profe-ssionnelle)  is  in  general  principle  a  graduated  one. 

Unlike  the  schedule  taxes,  supertaxe  is  exclusively  a  personal  tax  and  applies  only 
to  individuals.  The  income  of  limited  companies,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  association  or 
body  of  persons  having  a  legal  entity  apart  from  its  members,  is  therefore  exempt  from 
assessment  to  supertaxe.  So  much  of  such  income,  however,  as  is  distributed  in  the 
form  of  dividends  or  share  of  profits,  will  eventually  be  subjected  to  the  tax  as  forming 
part  of  the  total  income  from  all  sources  of  each  individual  member  of  the  association 
or  body. 

The  mode  of  assessment  under  each  of  the  schedules  is  briefly  stated  below: 
Contribution  Fonciere. — Contribution  fonciere  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  is 
levied  on  the  normal  net  'annual  value  of  real  property. 

The  normal  net  annual  value  may  either  be  the  real  annual  value  resulting  from 
leases,  rent  receipts,  or  contracts  for  sale  of  the  properties  assessable  which  are 
considered  normal,  or  the  presumed  annual  value  determined  by  the  fiscal  authorities 
by  comparison  with  the  real  value  of  analogous  property  with  similar  yield.  A 
statutory  allowance  of  one-sixth  is  made,  in  the  case  of  buildings,  to  cover  the  cost  of 
upkeep. 

The  dominant  feature  of  the  contribution  fonciere  is  that,  unlike  the  other 
schedule  taxes  or  the  supertaxe,  it  is  not  correlative  to  the  income  derived  from 
ownership  of  the  property. 

Abatement  of  tax  pro  rata  to  the  difference  between  the  assessment  and  the  actual 
income  from  the  property  during  the  year  of  assessment  is  allowed  when  such  difference 
attains  ten  per  cent  of  the  assessment.  A  rebate  may  also  be  claimed  when  the 
average  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  exceeds,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  the 
statutory  allowance  of  one-sixth  of  the  annual  value. 

Obviously,  this  schedule  tax  only  concerns  those  manufacturers  and  traders 
owning  their  business  premises,  unless,  in  the  case  of  leased  premises,  they,  as  tenants, 
engage  to  pay  the  landlord's  contribution  fonciere,  or  property  tax.  It  may  be 
observed  that  a  clause  to  this  effect  is  frequently  inserted  in  Belgian  leases. 

Taxe  Mobiliere. — Tax  under  the  second  schedule  is  levied  on  all  income  from 
investment. 
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The  State  views  this  tax  from  two  aspects,  firstly,  its  application  to  the  revenue 
produced  from  investment  in  Belgium,  irrespective  of  the  nationality,  domicile  or 
residence  of  the  beneficiary,  and  secondly,  its  application  to  persons  domiciled  or 
resident  in  Belgium  deriving  income  from  investment  abroad.  Obviously,  the  revenue 
in  the  latter  case  cannot  be  taxed  at  the  source,  as  obtains  in  the  former  case. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  assessment,  income  from  investment  is  classified 
into  four  groups,  as  follows : 

Group  I — Dividends  and  interest  from  shares,  debentures  and  other  loans  payable 
by  companies  with  share  capital  registered  in  Belgium  or  having  their 
principal  administrative  establishment  in  the  country. 

Group  II — Income  payable  out  of  Belgian  Public  Funds. 

Group  III — Income  arising  from, 

(a)  the  capital  invested  in  any  trade  or  business,  carried  on  otherwise 
than  by  the  companies  specified  under  Group  I. 

(b)  interest  payable  otherwise  than  by  those  companies. 

(c)  money  deposited  in  Belgium. 

Group  IY — Income  derived  from  investment  abroad  (including  income  from 
real  property  situated  abroad). 

Any  one  in  Blegium  paying  the  income  above  specified  is  bound  to  deduct,  and 
pay  over  to  the  State,  taxe  mobiliere  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  income  payable, 
unless  such  income  has  arisen  abroad  or  is  payable  out  of  Belgian  public  funds,  when 
the  tax  is  reduced  to  two  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  income  from  investment  abroad, 
or  from  capital  invested  in  trade  or  business  the  fiscal  authorities  assess  the 
beneficiaries  direct  on  their  own  declaration. 

Trust  and  finance  eon/panies,  banks,  savings  banks  and  similar  establishments 
are  not  liable  to  taxe  mobiliere. 

Taxe  Professionnelle. — The  third  and  last  of  the  schedule  taxes  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  and  possibly  the  most  complex,  covering  as  it  does  every  class  of 
income  unattained  by  the  first  two  schedule  taxes. 

This  tax  applies  to  all  classes  of  earned  income  and  to  pensions  and  'annuities. 

Employers  and  other  persons  responsible  for  payment  of  salaries,  wages,  pensions 
and  annuities  must  deduct  taxe  professionnelle  from  each  payment  made.  The 
authorities  have  issued  tables  showing  the  tax  to  be  deducted,  which  varies  according 
to  the  communes  or  parishes. 

The  assessment  to  taxe  professionnelle  is  based  on  the  net  income  after  deduc- 
tion of  expenses  and  disbursements  necessarily  incurred  in  acquiring  and  conserving 
the  income.  The  law  establishes  certain  regulations  controlling  the  expenses  allow- 
able as  a  charge  on  the  various  classes  of  income;  e.g.  employees  are  taxed  on  nine- 
tenths  of  their  income.    Certain  abatements,  too,  are  granted  to  individuals. 

In  the  case  of  profits  of  trade,  business,  profession  or  calling  direct  assessments 
are  made  by  the  fiscal  authorities.  The  profits  of  companies  with  share  capital  must 
be  declared,  supported  by  certified  accounts,  during  the  month  in  which  the  balance 
sheet  and  accounts  are  approved  by  the  shareholders,  and  at  the  latest,  six  months 
after  the  end  of  the  accounting  period.  In  all  other  cases  the  declaration  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  profits  must  be  furnished  before  the  first  day  of  April  in  each  year. 

Trades  or  businesses  are  assessed  on  the  actual  or  presumed  profits  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  or  of  the  accounting  period  completed  during  that  year,  subject  to 
deduction  of  losses  incurred  during  the  two  preceding  fiscal  years  or  accounting 
periods. 

The  assessment  in  the  case  of  agriculture  or  other  occupation  of  land  is  based,  in 
the  absence  of  proper  accounts,  on  twice  the  amount  of  the  annual  value  of  the  pro- 
perty assessed  to  contribution  fonciere. 

Taxe  professionnelle  is  levied  by  way  of  a  sliding  scale  of  rates. 
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On  the  first  f rs.  48,000  of  income  the  rate  varies  from  2  per  cent  on  the  first  f rs. 
3,000  to  9-|  per  cent  on  the  last  frs.  3,000  included  in  that  amount.  Beyond  f rs.  48,000 
all  income  pays  10  per  cent. 

Companies  with  share  capital  are  only  assessed  on  the  undistributed  profits.  As 
previously  mentioned,  dividends  distributed  fall  for  assessment  under  the  second 
schedule — i.e.  to  taxe  mobiliere.  Even  in  the  case  of  partnerships  or  sole  traders  the 
whole  of  the  profits  are  not  assessed  to  taxe  professionnelle,  the  law  considering  a 
proportion,  not  exceeding  six  per  cent  of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  business,  as  income 
arising  from  capital  invested,  which  is  included  under  Group  III  of  the  income  assess- 
able to  taxe  mobiliere.  The  balance  only  of  the  profits  is  imposed  to  the  graduated 
taxe  professionnelle. 

Choice  is  given  of  assessment  by  way  of  an  alternative  scale  of  tax,  varying  from 
5  per  cent  on  profits  equivalent  to  one-twentieth  of  the  capital  invested  to  9  per  cent 
on  the  profits  exceeding  four-twentieths  of  the  capital  invested.  Profits  in  excess  of 
this  amount  are  liable  to  the  maximum  tax  of  10  per  cent. 

The  alternative  scale  will  only  prove  advantageous,  in  the  case  of  companies, 
when  the  undistributed  profits  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested,  where  the 
capital  invested  is  greater  than  frs.  272,000.  If  the  whole  of  the  profits,  excluding  the 
legal  reserve  required  by  statute,  are  distributed,  no  benefit  whatever  will  accrue  to 
companies  of  large  capital.  . 

Where  the  profits  are  realized  and  taxed  abroad  a  fixed  rate  of  two  per  cent  is 
levied. 

Foreign  companies  with  share  capital  pay  the  maximum  rate  of  ten  per  cent. 
This  exceptional  treatment  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  their  distributed  profits  escape 
assessment  to  supertaxe  in  the  person  of  the  beneficiaries. 

Certain  exemptions  from  taxe  professionnelle  are  accorded,  principally  to  indi- 
viduals. 

Supertaxe 

This  is  a  personal  levy  and  does  not  affect  companies,  or  any  association  or  body 
of  persons  with  separate  legal  entity. 

It  is  levied  on  the  annual  income  from  all  sources  of  persons  domiciled  or  habitu- 
ally resident  in  Belgium. 

The  assessment  is  based  on  the  total  income  from  all  sources  of  the  previous  year. 
Where  the  income  of  members  of  a  household  form  part  of  the  joint  resources  the 
assessment  is  made  on  the  head  of  the  household. 

As  in  the  case  of  taxe  professionnelle,  supertaxe  is  levied  by  way  of  a  sliding 
scale,  commencing  with  one-half  per  cent  on  the  first  frs.  5,000  of  income  and  increas- 
ing gradually  to  thirty  per  cent  on  the  income  in  excess  of  frs.  165,000. 

Relief  is,  however,  granted  to  all  persons  to  the  extent  of  tax  on  a  minimum 
exemption  fixed  by  the  law  according  to  the  commune  (parish)  in  which  the  taxpayer 
is  domiciled  or  resident.  The  minimum  exemption  is  frs.  2,100  in  communes  of  less 
than  5,000  inhabitants,  increasing  to  frs.  3,600  in  communes  of  60,000  inhabitants  or 
over. 

For  each  person  maintained,  this  minimum  exemption  is  augmented  by  one-tenth. 
The  augmentation  is  doubled  for  a  wife  and  for  each  child  over  eight  years  of  age. 
If  the  assessable  person  is  a  widow  or  a  widower  the  augmentation  is  further  increased 
by  moiety  for  each  person  maintained. 

In  the  case  of  household  assessments  a  further  relief  from  supertaxe  is  granted 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  for  each  person  maintained. 

Luxury  Tax 

It  may  be  added  that  a  luxury  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  sales,  quite  apart  from  the 
transmission  tax,  will  shortly  be  imposed  on  the  gun,  jewellery,  fur,  and  perfume 
trades,  and  on  certain  classes  of  the  motor  trade.  The  tax  will  also  apply  to  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  tea-shops. 
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The  foregoing  outline  of  the  more  important  of  the  direct  taxes  will  give  a  general 
idea  of  direct  taxation  in  Belgium.  At  the  outset,  this  form  of  taxation,  hitherto 
practically  unknown  in  Belgium,  was  not  very  favourably  received.  The  Belgian 
taxpayer,  however,  now  appears  reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  fiscal  authorities  are  determined  to  apply  the  new  laws 
rigorously. 

Heavy  penalties  are  enforced  for  evasion  of  tax  or  for  infringement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

Foreign  companies  operating  in  Belgium  must  furnish  at  least  one  surety  for 
their  fiscal  obligations  in  the  person  of  a  responsible  representative  established  in  the 
country  and  offering  the  necessary  guarantees  of  solvency.  He  need  not,  however,  be 
legally  domiciled  in  Belgium. 

RAILWAY  SLEEPERS  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Shanghai,  December  10,  1921. — An  item  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No. 
926  (October  31,  1921,  page  725),  reprinted  from  the  London  Times  Trade  Supple- 
ment, in  which  it  was  announced  by  the  Hobart  correspondent  of  that  journal  that  a 
preliminary  order  for  60,000  hardwood  sleepers  for  Chinese  railways  had  been  given 
to  Tasmania.  It  was  stated  that  Oregon  pine  (Douglas  fir)  railway  sleepers  had  been 
largely  used  on  Chinese  railways,  but  on  account  of  dry  rot  had  a  comparatively  short 
life,  and  it  was  thought  Tasmanian  sleepers  would  be  likely  to  give  greater  satisfac- 
tion— in  which  case  large  orders  would  go  to  that  country. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  Australian  and  Tasmanian  hardwood  is  not  likely 
to  be  extensively  used  for  sleepers  in  railways  in  North  and  Central  China  in  the 
future,  any  more  than  in  the  past,  for  the  reasons  which  are  given  below.  In  the  first 
place,  it  should  be  stated  that  neither  Oregon  pine  nor  Douglas  fir  sleepers  have  ever 
been  used  on  Chinese  railways  to  any  extent,  as  the  following  statistics  of  imports 
will  show.  Accordingly  the  statement  that  they  have  a  short  life  cannot  be  proved, 
for  the  reason  that  no  extensive  use  of  them  has  ever  been  made. 

The  following  tables  of  imports  of  railway  sleepers  into  China  for  1913,  1919, 
and  1920  will  show  that  neither  Australia  nor  the  United  States  nor  Canada  furnished 
any  considerable  quantity  of  sleepers  to  China,  but  that  Japan  received  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  trade  in  each  of  these  years. 


1913  Total  imports   1,539,836  pieces 

Japan   1,444,540 

United  States   14,62.1 

Australia   None 

Canada   None 

All  other  countries   80,675 

1919  Total  imports   1,521,706  pieces 

Japan   1,510,519 

United  States   None 

Australia   None 

Canada   None 

All  other  countries   17,063 

1920  Total  imports   1,810,176  pieces 

Japan   1,710,350 

United  States   64,946 

Australia   19,457 

Canada   None 

All  other  countries   15,423 


The  question  may  be  asked,  "  Why  is  it  that  in  these — as  in  all  others  for 
the  past  nine  years — Japan  has  been  the  only  country  that  has  furnished  railway 
sleepers  to  China  in  any  great  quantity?  and  the  reply  is,  entirely  on  account  of  the 
cost,  Japan  being  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  China  in  sleepers  at  a  price  lower  than 
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they  could  be  imported  from  any  other  country.  Without  doubt  hardwood  sleepers 
from  any  other  source  would  be  superior  to  and  more  desirable  than  untreated  sleepers 
from  any  source  would  be  superior  to  and  more  desirable  than  untreated  sleepers 
of  the  latter;  and  this  is  why  neither  Australia  nor  the  United  States  nor  Canada 
have  within  recent  years  received  any  great  share  of  the  demand  for  sleepers  for 
Chinese  railways.  The  Chinese  Government  Railway  administration  have  no  great 
surplus  of  funds  for  any  purpose,  and  whenever  they  are  in  the  market  for  (say) 
500,000  sleepers,  they  hesitate  about  paying  $2,500,000  or  more  for  the  filling  of  the 
specification  when  the  same  quantity  can  be  purchased  for  $1,000,000.  From  working 
statistics  which  have  been  prepared  by  competent  railway  engineers,  the  life  of  an 
untreated  Douglas  fir  or  Oregon  pine  sleeper  on  the  railways  of  North  and  Central 
China  is  from  five  to  seven  years,  and  that  of  a  creosoted  pine  sleeper  from  ten  to 
twelve  years,  and  of  Jarrah  wood  from  Australia  fifteen  years  or  more.  A  difference 
of  opinion  exists  among  railway  officials  as  to  which  is  the  cheaper.  A  number  con- 
tend that,  although  the  initial  cost  is  greater,  the  long  service  and  infrequency  of 
replacement  make  Jarrah  wood,  at  three  times  the  cost  of  Douglas  fir,  just  as  cheap 
in  the  long  run.  Others  maintain  that  the  high  initial  cost  and  interest  on  invested 
capital  more  than  counterbalance  the  greater  length  of  life  of  the  sleepers  and  the 
other  advantages  of  the  more  expensive  wood.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment have  heretofore  evidently  not  felt  justified  in  investing  $2  or  $4  where  $1  would 
suffice,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  their  method  is  not  likely  to  be  changed  within 
the  immediate  future,  unless  they  find  themselves  unusually  flush  of  funds. 

THE  PERPLEXING  POSITION  OF  BULGARIA 

From  Sofia  it  is  reported  that  the  financial  position  of  Bulgaria  is  daily  going 
from  bad  to  worse,  so  that  the  country  is  now  passing  through  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  in  its  chequered  career.  It  should  not  be  held,  ho-wever,  that  Bulgaria  is  on 
the  brink  of  ruin — far  from  it,  as  some  77  per  cent  of  the  total  population  consist  of 
farmers,  who  have,  perhaps,  never  before  been  so  well  off;  and  as  farming  is  the 
backbone  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  farmers  are  doing  extremely  well — improving  their 
farms,  adding  to  their  stocks  of  implements  and  machinery,  as  well  as  increasing 
their  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs — there  is,  of  course,  no  cause  for  alarm.  Against 
this  picture  of  agricultural  prosperity,  however,  it  is  stated  that  the  banks  have  no 
money,  the  merchants  are  unable  to  meet  their  obligations.  Those  who  possess  any 
capital  now  live  on  same,  but  those  who  have  not  are  in  the  throes  of  great  misery. 
Such  a  stagnation  in  commerce  and  industry  as  is  now  experienced  in  Bulgaria  has 
never  before  been  felt,  but  the  bottom  has  by  no  means  been  reached  yet.  Enormous 
quantities  of  merchandise  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  have  accumulated  at  various 
places  of  Bulgaria,  where  they  still  remain  "  unpaid  and  unfetched,"  as  the  importers 
cannot  move  them  owing  to  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  banks  to  assist  them. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  is  now  proposing  to  inaugurate  a 
new  scale  of  import  duties  providing  for  considerable  increases  in  the  import  rates 
on  many  items,  such  as  agricultural  and  industrial  machinery,  motor  cars  and  lorries, 
tea  and  coffee,  etc.  Obviously  the  ministry  hopes  to  increase  the  revenue  by  this 
new  imposition,  which,  writes  a  correspondent  of  Kelly's  Montlily  Trade  Review,  is 
killing  off  any  attempt  to  import  goods.  Why  motor  cars  have  been  singled  out  for 
increased  duty  is  difficult  to  understand,  as  there  is  no  similar  industry  in  the  coun- 
try; on  the  other  hand,  the  Bulgarian  sugar  industry,  of  considerable  importance, 
might  advantageously  be  protected  by  an  increased  import  tax. 
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DETAILS   OF   THE   IMPORT   TRADE    OF   SOUTH   AFRICA,  JANUARY  TO 

SEPTEMBER,  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 

Cape  Town,  November  30, 1921— The  September  statement  of  imports  and  exports 
from  the  Union  Government  Customs  Department  gives  the  opportunity  for  a  review 
of  the  Union's  trade  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year. 

Very  large  imports  last  year,  with  a  falling  export  market  in  quantity  and  price 
during  the  last  eight  months  of  the  year,  gave  some  indication  of  the  prospects  for 
1921,  which  was  touched  on  in  the  annual  report  from  this  office  published  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin. 

The  tonnage  figures  of  goods  landed  so  far  this  year  show  that  quantity  of  import 
has  dropped,  as  well  as  values.  For  the  same  period  in  1920  the  total  tonnage  landed 
was  1,490,000,  compared  with  971,000  tons  this  year.  The  value  decrease  is  about  11 
per  cent. 

The  course  of  trade  is  shown  in  the  figures  of  trade  for  each  of  the  three  quarters 
up  to  end  of  September: — 

Three  months  ending —  Imports  Exports 

March  31   £18,902,979  £14,060,357 

June  30   13,185,331  15,364,476 

September  30   12,682,586  14,889,487 

Total  nine  months — 

1919   38,629,163  78,091,344 

1920   77,632,029  66,716,309 

1921   44,770,896  44,314,320 

The  reason  for  the  almost  level  balance  of  trade — which  is,  of  course,  a  great 
handicap  to  import  purchases — is  shown  in  several  articles  of  export. 

The  exports  of  hides  and  skins,  which  were  to  a  value  of  £3,767,762  for  this  period 
last  year,  are  down  to  a  fifth  of  that  amount  this  year.  This  time  last  year  the  exports 
of  wool  for  the  three-quarters  of  the  year  were  97,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  £14,771,000. 
This  year  the  exports  are  138,000,000  pounds,  but  the  value  for  this  total,  including 
increase  quality,  has  dropped  to  £4,727,000.  Last  year  the  average  per  pound  was 
about  71  cents,  and  this  year  a  shade  over  16  cents  a  pound.  The  diamond  export 
value  has  dropped  from  £9,175,000  last  year  to  £1,011,000  this  year. 

The  following  short  review  of  imports  for  the  nine-months  period  of  this  year, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  should  be  of  value  to  Canadian 
exporting  interests. 

Arms  and  ammunition. — This  entry,  covering  twelve  separate  items,  has  dropped 
in  import  value  from  £386,728  to  £236,292. 

Binding  twine. — From  £8,342  in  value  of  import  last  year  to  £6,628. 

Brass  manufactures,  not  bar,  rod,  ingot,  or  plate  and  sheet. — The  imports  this 
year  are  to  a  value  of  £61,077,  a  drop  of  £7,000. 

Brushware. — The  total  imports  this  year  are  £60,933,  a  drop  from  last  year's 
import  of  £92,610. 

Cement. — Imports  are  in  quantity  22,459,537  pounds,  valued  at  £48,992 — a 
decrease  of  21,504,175  pounds. 

Copper,  in  bar  rod  and  ingot. — Decreased  from  2,334  cwt.  last  year  to  345  cwt. 
this  year.  The  copper  plate  and  sheet  imports  increased  from  939  cwt.  to  1,989  cwt., 
and  the  manufactures  n.o.d.  of  copper  increased  in  value  from  £9,732  to  £12,647. 

Cordage  and  rope. — This  item  has  dropped  from  17,830  cwt.  last  year  to  9,516 
cwt.  this  year,  valued  at  £44,224. 
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Corks  and  bungs. — The  total  imports  last  year  were  790,073  gross,  which  is  cut 
in  half  for  this  year,  which  amount  to  393,252  gross,  valued  at  £28,272. 

Cotton  manufactures. — This  year's  imports  on  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds  are  less 
than  half  of  the  1920  period.  The  total  range,  including  piece-goods,  blankets,  rugs, 
sheetings,  hosiery,  underclothing,  and  all  other,  decreased  in  value  from  £8,364,074 
from  the  period  stated  last  year  to  £3,861,664  this  year. 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  apothecary  ware. — Under  this  heading,  which  includes  nine- 
teen entries  in  the  statistical  returns,  the  import  value  has  dropped  from  £1,108,823 
to  £801,793  this  year. 

Calcium  carbide,  which  is  the  only  really  big  export  from  Canada  under  this 
heading,  has  decreased  in  quantity  import  from  4,023,199  pounds  to  2,751,107  pounds 
this  year,  the  latter  being  valued  at  £28,083.  Caustic  soda  imports  have  also  dropped 
from  2,811,494  pounds  to  1,180,376  pounds,  valued  at  £18,536. 

Electrical  material. — Primary  battery  imports  increased  in  value  by  about 
£1,500.  Secondary  batteries  imported  this  year  are  valued  at  £29,464,  showing  a 
drop  of  £26,306.  Cable  and  wire  imports  are  this  year  valued  at  £320,801,  about  equal 
to  last  year's  values,  but  although  quantity  figures  are  not  available,  we  know  that 
these  imports  have  increased.  Heating  and  cooking  apparatus  has  increased  in  value 
from  £28,195  to  £35,692.  This  is  an  item  which  will  increase  in  demand  during  the 
next  two  years.  In  motors  and  parts,  the  k.w.  has  increased  from  7,459  k.w.  to 
11,581,  and  in  value  from  £93,111  to  £205,080.  Transformers  have  also  increased,  this 
year's  imports  being  to  a  value  of  £60,656,  an  increase  of  £42,900.  In  material  and 
machinery,  n.o.d.,  the  total  value  imported  this  year  is  £784,518,  an  increase  over  the 
first  nine  months  of  £257,927. 

Articles  of  food  and  drink. — In  the  full  range  of  this  import,  there  is  a  big  drop 
from  £10,469,388  during  the  period  stated  to  £3,621,530. 

Baking  powder  imports  this  year  are  454,399  pounds,  showing  a  drop  of  255,030 
pounds.  Butter  imports  were  reduced  from  615,669  pounds  to  279,356  pounds;  cheese 
from  1,186,259  pounds  to  28,654  pounds.  Jelly  and  custard,  powders  decreased  by 
397,000  pounds.  Confectionery  of  all  sorts,  n.o.d.,  which  include  chocolates  and 
creams,  dropped  from  3,320,274  pounds  to  1,215,438  pounds,  valued  at  £131,589. 
Wheat  imports  fell  from  184,400,978  pounds  to  18,612,924  pounds,  valued  at  £139,383. 
Flour  dropped  in  quantity  from  110,944,934  pounds  to  38,297,555  pounds,  valued  at 
£355,679.  Oatmeal  imports  this  year  are  2,484,551  pounds,  compared  to  3,110,524 
pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Dried  or  cured  fish  imports  are  1,957,655  pounds,  valued  at  £59,757,  a  decrease  of 
132,000  pounds  only.  Preserved  fish  imports  have  dropped  from  11,665,519  pounds 
to  1,185,597  pounds  for  the  periods  under  review;  this  year's  value  of  import  being 
£76,822. 

Dried  fruit  imports  dropped  from  2,622,542  pounds  to  379,425  pounds  this  year, 
and  bottled  or  tinned  fruit  from  219,393  pounds  to  159,989  pounds,  valued  at  £6,473. 

The  total  meat  imports  have  decreased  from  4,317,857  pounds  to  590,550  pounds, 
valued  at  £38,219.  Under  this  heading  the  tinned  meats  show  a  drop  from  1,990,555 
pounds  to  345,572  pounds,  valued  at  £23,540.  Bacon  and  hams  increased  in  quantity 
from  47,471  pounds,  valued  at  £4,775,  to  127,466  pounds,  valued  at  £10,740. 

Milk  or  cream,  condensed. — This  line  of  import,  almost  always  looked  upon  as 
an  increasing  factor,  has  followed  the  trend  of  almost  every  other  line  of  importance 
and  shows  a  drop  from  9,282,570  pounds  to  5,106,948  pounds,  valued  at  £277,221. 

Other  lines  of  foodstuff  imports,  in  which  Canada  should  be  interested  as  an 
export  possibility,  which  show  a  decline  of  import  so  far  this  year  are— glucose, 
|  golden  syrup,  tinned  vegetables,  and  whiskey. 
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Furniture. — The  only  item  under  this  heading  which  shows  an  increase  in  value 
of  trade  is  church  and  school  furniture.  Last  year's  value  of  import  were  £905,890, 
this  year  they  have  fallen  to  £526,063. 

Glass. — The  four  different  entries  under  this  heading — viz:  Bottles  and  jars 
(empty),  plate  glass,  window  glass  and  glassware,  N.O.D. — all  show  a  big  drop  in 
value  of  export. 

Corsets. — The  total  nun  ber  of  corsets  imported  this  year  are  164,728,  valued  at 
£82,258.  The  quantity  figures  of  import  for  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year  are 
not  available,  but  the  value  of  import  was  £131,943. 

Hardware  and  cutlery. — Another  indication  of  the  trend  of  trade  this  year  is 
shown  by  one  of  the  real  gauges  of  South  African  import  trade,  which  under  this 
heading  has  decreased  from  £3,006,164  to  £1,744,797.  Every  one  of  the  fourteen  items 
shown  in  this  entry  show  a  large  decrease  in  value  of  import. 

Implements  (including  machinery,  agricultural). — Dairy  utensils  show  a  drop  of 
£25,500  in  value  of  import.  Ploughs,  harrows  and  parts  were  imported  this  year  to  a 
value  of  £412,085,  a  drop  of  only  £38,100.  Reaping  and  mowing  machine  imports 
increased  from  £33,306  last  year  to  £51,968  this  year.  Tractors  (agricultural)  show  a 
decrease  in  numbers  from  542  to  63.  Other  machinery,  implements  and  tools,  show  an 
increase  in  value  from  £242,480  to  £304,669. 

Mechanics  tools. — This  year's  imports  are  valued  at  £205,369,  showing  a  drop  in 
import  value  of  £51,000.  Other  implements  and  tools,  not  agricultural,  show  a  drop 
from  £156,651  to  £120,340. 

India-rubber,  raw  and  manufactures  of,  which  includes  tires  (for  vehicles) 
imported  separately,  shows  a  decline  in  value  of  import  from  £1,127,047  to  £226,413. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  (except  machinery). — Under  this  heading,  which 
includes  fourteen  items,  the  drop  in  total  trade  is  from  £3,115,030  to  £1,615,663. 
Pipes  and  piping  show  a  drop  from  370,935  cwts,  to  215,172  cwts.,  valued  at  £491,366. 

Boots  and  shoes. — The  total  import  quantity  of  boots  and  shoes,  owing  to  restric- 
tions, licenses  for  import,  and  in  some  cases  total  prohibition  of  import,  has  dropped 
from  3,054,650  pairs  to  807,346  pairs  for  the  period  stated  this  year,  valued  at 
£558,270. 

Machinery  (except  locomotives  and  parts  thereof). — Under  this  general  heading 
there  has  been  an  increase  from  £2,628,327  last  year  to  £3,679,378  this  year.  The  items 
showing  a  considerable  increase  are — air  compressors,  boilers,  cranes,  elevators  and 
lifts,  machine  tools,  confectionery  making,  manufacturing  other,  mining,  printing 
and  bookbinding,  sawing,  water-boring.  Other  machinery  about  equal  to  last  year's 
value  of  imports  are  windmills  and  corn  and  flour  milling.  Items  showing  a  drop  in 
value  are  engines,  oil,  petrol  and  spirit,  and  the — All  other,  n.o.d. 

Oilman  s  stores. — This  entry,  which  includes  starch,  glue,  boot  and  shoe  polishes 
and  other  polishes,  shows  an  average  drop  of  more  than  half  in  value,  as  compared 
with  last  year's  imports. 

Linseed  oil. — On  this  article  of  import,  which  shows  a  drop  of  only  18,400 
gallons,  this  year's  quantity  being  244,483  gallons,  we  find  the  drop  in  value  is  from 
£122,532  last  year  to  £57,036  this  year. 

Paints  and  painters'  goods. — This  entry  shows  an  increase  in  quantity  of  import 
on  ochre,  white  lead,  turpentine,  and  a  decrease  in  varnish  and  red  lead.  In  all  other 
lines,  which  include  ready-mixed  paints,  the  drop  in  value  of  import  is  from  £268,206 
to  £149,148. 

Paper. — Wallpaper  imports  have  dropped  for  the  periods  under  review  from 
£77,112  to  £17,040.    Newsprint  on  reels  has  increased  from  41,232  cwts,  to  134,631 
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cwts.,  valued  at  £277,273.  Flat  neivsprint  increased  from  1,033  cwts.  to  10,617  cwts., 
valued  at  £30,187.  Other  printing  paper  decreased  in  imports  by  more  than  half 
last  year's  figures;  under  this  entry  for  this  year  are  69,922  cwts.,  valued  at  £321,452. 
Wrapping  paper  imports  increased  from  46,346  cwts.,  valued  at  £173,954,  to  55,  563 
cwts.,  valued  at  £190,146.  Paper  bags  dropped  in  value  of  import  from  £108,652  to 
£65,219.  Other  paper  manufactures  (not  stationery),  dropped  from  £43,755  to  £24,341, 
for  this  year's  in  ports. 

Cameras. — The  imports  this  year  number  5,769,  or  8,063  cameras  less  than 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1920.  Last  year's  greater  quantity  was  valued  at 
£18,498,  compared  with  £16,472  for  this  year's  less  than  half  quantity. 

Soap. — The  total  quantity  of  soap  imported  for  the  period  this  year  is  597,635 
lbs.,  compared  with  3,206,601  lbs.  last  year.  Common  soap  dropped  in  quantity  from 
2,839,219  lbs.  to  348,260  lbs.;  toilet  soap  from  311,893  lbs.  to  149,668  lbs.;  and  extracts 
and  powders  increased  from  55,489  lbs.  to  99,707  lbs. 

Stationery. — The  total  under  this  heading  for  this  year  to  the  end  of  September 
was  £1,071,282,  a  drop  in  value  of  £156,819.  Under  this  heading  stationery,  paper, 
pads  and  papeteries  imports  are  for  the  year  £458,780,  a  decline  of  £37,500.  Type- 
writers and  accessories  dropped  from  £73,525  to  £39,725. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  material. — In  general  merchandise  imports  increased 
from  £22,782  to  £45,277  in  value. 

Trunks,  suit  cases,  etc.  (not  leather). — This  range  of  import  is  less  than  a  third 
of  the  1920  imports,  which  were  valued  at  £56,245. 

Vehicles. — Bicycle  imports  were  valued  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1920  at 
£195,927,  and  are  this  year  valued  at  £68,848.  Carts,  carriages  and  parts  show  an 
increase  from  £33,613  to  £35,942 

Motor  car  imports,  with  almost  every  other  line,  show  the  overstocking  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1920.  Last  year,  in  the  first  nine  months,  there  were  7,239  imported,  and 
this  year,  for  the  same  period,  only  1,438  were  received  into  the  Union.  The  drop  in 
value  was  from  £2,036,765  to  £469,014. 

Power  lorries. — These  cars  decreased  from  194  lorries  last  year,  to  93  this  year. 
The  average  cost  of  each  lorry  was,  however,  much  higher.  The  total  values  were 
£93,855,  and  £75,056.  The  import  of  parts  for  motor  cars  and  lorries  dropped  in 
value  from  £498,833  to  £225,155  this  year. 

Wood  and  timber. — With  the  exception  of  box  shooks,  all  entries  under  this 
heading  are  away  below  the  1920  figures.  Unmanufactured  wood,  not  including  teak, 
shows  a  drop  in  quantity  and  value  from  6,240,509  cubic  feet,  valued  at  £1,219,571,  to 
3,008,185  cubic  feet,  valued  at  £577,962. 

Flooring  and  ceiling  imports  dropped  from  1,366,495  cubic  feet,  valued  at 
£320,946,  to  732,733  cubic  feet,  valued  at  £185,334  this  year.  In  other  planed  and 
grooved  wood,  the  decrease  in  quantity  is  from  139,926  cubic  feet  to  21,461  cubic  feet, 
The  import  of  staves  fell  from  208,224  to  60,024. 

Box  shooks  in  value  are  almost  the  same,  £139,016  as  compared  with  a  slight 
increase  to  £140,236  for  this  year.  The  quantity  figures  are  not  shown,  but  on  a 
comparison  of  price  during  the  nine  months,  the  quantity  must  have  increased  fully 
one-third.  In  handles  for  tools  and  picks,  the  value  has  fallen  from  £37,951  to 
£24,185  for  this  year.  In  doors,  windows,  mouldings,  etc.,  the  import  value  dropped 
from  £118,623  to  £47,543.  In  other  manufactures  of  wood,  n.o.d.  the  value  has 
decreased  from  £123,610  to  £62,613. 

Woollen  goods.— Piece  goods  imports  have  dropped  from  £1,295,284  to  £519,005; 
blankets  and  rug3  from  £527,170  to  £384,081;  hosiery  (underclothing)  from  £240,700 
to  £113,577;  and  all  other  woollen  goods,  excepting  shawls,  from  £122,192  to  £85,720. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

The  above  short  review  of  data  covering  possible  exports  from  Canada  to  South 
Africa,  while  in  one  sense  discouraging  to  the  exporter,  does  on  the  other  hand  bring 
home  the  fact  that  the  glutted  market  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
must  be  approaching  a  period  of  average  stock;  and  as  the  merchants  generally  express 
the  opinion  that  South  Africa  has  passed  through  the  worst,  and  that  from  now  on  it 
may  be  expected  that  a  general  improvement  will  take  place,  it  is  essential  that  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  should  make  a  real  effort  and  advise  their  South  African  represen- 
tatives of  their  best  prices,  preparedness  for  continuity  of  shipment,  and  acceptance 
of  all  orders  large  or  small.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  importer  here  will  be 
appreciative  of  any  Canadian  firm's  endeavour  to  supply  during  the  building-up  period. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  in  on  the  market  once  more,  because,  although  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  conservatism  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  importer,  but  by  the  every-day  buyer, 
the  opinion  one  hears  from  even  the  pessimists  among  the  wholesale  dealers  is  that 
things  are  a  shade  better;  the  majority  express  the  view  that  business  is  brighter, 
and  believe  that  within  the  Union  it  will  revive  considerably  in  1922. 

THE  LEADING  CONTINENTAL  PORT 

On  comparing  the  figures  for  the  port  traffic  of  Rotterdam  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  current  year  with  those  of  two  of  its  principal  competitors,  Hamburg  and 
Antwerp,  it  appears  that  Rotterdam  is  leading,  according  to  Holland's  Import  and 
Export  Trader  (Amsterdam).  Last  year  Antwerp  had  the  lead,  but  it  now  looks  as 
if  Hamburg  will  win  in  the  long  run,  for  its  progress,  especially  in  the  last  few 
months,  has  been  greatest.  Below  we  give  some  comparative  figures  showing  the 
tonnage  entered  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1921  and  1920: — 

Rotterdam   Amsterdam       Hamburg  Antwerp 

1920   5,792,275        1,891,811        3,318,717  7,533,716 

1901   9,215,882        2,823,634        7,778,355  9,189,763 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Amendments  to  Certificates  of  Origin  in  British  West  Indies  for  Canadian  Produce 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  December  19,  1921. — Since  the  report  on  this  subject,  dated  November 
29  last,  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  934  (December  26,  1920),  the  following 
information  has  been  received  from  other  colonies  which  are  parties  to* the  new 
trade  agreement: — 

Dominica. — The  Colonial  Secretary  under  date  December  7  states  that  the 
Combined  Certificate  of  Origin  and  Value  has  been  adopted  in  his  Presidency 
and  the  regulations  in  regard  thereto  have  been  passed.  These  regulations  are  the 
same  as  those  which  are  in  effect  in  all  of  the  other  colonies,  which  have  adopted  the 
new  certificate  of  origin  and  value. 

St.  Kitts-Ncvis. — The  Administrator  of  this  Presidency  states  that  the  Combined 
Certificate  of  Origin  and  Value  has  not  yet  been  adopted,  but  that  as  soon  as  it  is, 
copies  of  same  together  with  the  regulations  in  connection  thereto  will  be  forwarded 
to  this  ofiice. 

Grenada. — The  Acting  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Colony  states  that  the  practice 
in  that  island  is  to  accept  a  combined  certificate  of  origin  and  value,  and  that 
the  practice  will  be  shortly  regularized  by  the  passing  of  an  amendment  to  the 
present  regulations.  1  This  method  of  procedure  will  be  exactly  that  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Barbados  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
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Trinidad. — By  an  Order  in  Council  dated  December  8,  1921,  this  colony  adopted 
the  Combined  Certificate  of  Origin  and  Value  as  suggested  by  the  Imperial  Customs 
Conference,  and  the  regulations  thereunder  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the 
other  colonies  and  include,  in  the  case  of  goods  imported  by  parcel  post,  a  short 
form  of  certificate  declaring  that  the  contents  of  the  package  are  the  growth,  or 
produce,  or,  if  a  manufactured  article — to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  its 
present  value  bona  fide  the  manufacture  of — the  Empire  country  of  origin.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  section  11  of  the  regulations  stipulates  that 
goods  consigned  to  the  colony  which  have  been  transshipped  en  route  at  a  foreign 
port,  or  have  been  shipped  from  a  foreign  port  after  overland  transit  from  the 
Empire  country  of  origin,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  preference  unless  such  goods 
have  passed  through  such  foreign  country  in  bond  and  are  accompanied  by  a  through 
bill  of  lading  or  railway  consignment  note  from  the  country  of  production  to  the 
colony  in  support  of  the  Certificate  of  Origin.  The  section  further  states  that  where 
a  through  bill  of  lading  or  railway  consignment  note  is  not  available,  the  ocean  bill 
of  lading  from  the  foreign  port  of  shipment  must  bear  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
steamship  company  before  the  British  Consul  that  the  goods  have  passed  through  such 
foreign  country  "  in  bond "  giving  the  Empire  country  of  production  and  the 
number  of  the  bonded  car,  in  which  case,  the  certificate  of  origin  should  also  be 
attested  by  the  British  Consul. 

British  Guiana  and  St.  Lucia. — ~No  further  advices  in  regard  to  this  matter 
have  yet  been  received  from  either  of  these  colonies. 

Changes  in  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Barbados 

Mr.  E.  TL  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Barbados,  writing  under 
date  December  22,  1921,  reports  that  amongst  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Barbados 
Customs  Tariff  Act  was  one  making  spruce  lumber  subject  to  the  same  duty  aj 
hemlock,  beech  and  white  pine,  namely  five  shillings  per  M  feet,  preferential  tariff, 
and  ten  shillings  per  M  general  tariff.  Under  the  Act  as  it  stood  before,  by  an 
omission  spruce  would  have  been  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  preferential  and  20 
per  cent  general  ad  valorem  duty.  A  declaration  was  also  added  to  the  effect  that  as 
another  kind  of  cheap  lumber  known  as  Douglas  fir  is  now  being  imported,  this 
would  also  be  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  spruce  lumber  in  the  amending  Act. 

Changes  in  Customs  Tariff  of  St.  Christopher-Nevis 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Barbados,  writes  under 
date  December  22,  1921,  that  the  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  St. 
Christopher-Nevis  Customs  Tariff  Ordinance,  1921 : — 

Butter  and  butter  substitutes,  including  butterine  and  oleomargarine,  which 
under  the  original  act  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  6s.  per  100  pounds  preferential  tariff, 
has  been  increased  to  7s.  per  100  pounds,  and  the  general  tariff  remains  the  same  at 
10s.  6d.  per  100  pounds.  "  Rice  not  ground,"  which  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  2s.  per 
100  pounds,  has  been  raised  to  2s.  lOd.  per  100  pounds  preferential,  and  the  general 
duty  remains  the  same  at  4s.  3d.  per  100  pounds.  The  duty  on  whisky  has  been 
raised  from  9s.  preferential  to  lis.  and  the  general  duty  has  also  been  raised  from 
10s.  6d.  to  13s.  6d.  per  proof  gallon  or  under. 

Bahamas  Certificate  of  Origin 

Advice  has  been  received  from  Mr.  B.  H.  Curry,  Canadian  Government  Com- 
mercial Agent  in  the  Bahamas,  that  the  form  of  invoice  and  certificate  of  origin 
recommended  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference,  and  which  has  been  adopted  in 
several  other  West  Indian  colonies,  will  be  accepted  in  the  Bahamas  as  well  as  the 
other  form  referred  to  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
page  35. 
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Australian  Timber  Duties 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Australia, 
forwarded  under  date  of  December  5,  1921,  the  following  schedule  of  duties,  passed 
by  the  Australian  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  as  affecting  the  principal 
lines  of  timber  imported  into  the  Commonwealth: — 

British  Pref-  Inter- 

291.  Timber,  viz. —  erential     mediate  General 


ad  val 

5% 

5% 

5% 

Hickory,  undressed — ad  val  

5% 

5% 

5% 

(C) 

Logs,  not  sawn — ad  val  

5% 

5% 

10% 

(D) 

Spars,  in  the  rough — ad  val  

5% 

5% 

10% 

(E) 

New  Zealand  white  pine,  undressed,  n.e.i.,  for  use 

in  the  manufacture  of  butter  boxes,  as  pre- 

scribed  by    Departmental    By-laws — per  100 

Is. 

Is. 

Is. 

(F) 

Timber,  undressed,  n.e.i.,  in  sizes  of  12  in.  x  6  in. 

(or  its  equivalent)  and  over — per  100  super 

Is. 

Is. 

Is. 

And  on  and  after  June  24,  1921 — per  100  super. 

feet  

3s. 

3  s. 

4  s. 

(Gr) 

Timber,  undressed,  n.e.i.,  in  sizes  of  7  in.  x  2|  in. 

(or  its  equivalent)  and  upwards,  and  less  than 

12  in.  x  6  in.   (or  its  equivalent) — per  100 

3s. 

3  s. 

3s. 

And  on  and  after  June  29,  1921 — per  100  super. 

3  s. 

4  s. 

6d. 

5s. 

(H) 

Timber,  undressed,  n.e.i.,  in  sizes  less  than  7  in. 

x  2 J  in.   (or  its  equivalent) — per  100  super. 

OS.  Oil. 

o». 

6d. 

3  s. 

And  on  and  after  June  29,  1921 — per  100  super. 

OS. 

OS. 

i  a. 

A  ri      on    n  n  rl    o  f  for*   Mnvpmhpr   11      1  Q21  

(I) 

(1)  Timber,  undressed,  n.e.i.,  for  the  manufacture 

of  boxes  as  prescribed  by  Departmental  By- 

laws— per  super,  feet  

Is. 

Is. 

Is. 

(2)  Timber,  undressed,  cut  to  size  for  making 

5s. 

5s. 

5s. 

(J) 

Timber,  for  making  boxes,  being  cut  to  size  and 

partly  dressed  or  dressed — per  100  super,  feet. 

6s. 

6  s. 

6s. 

(K) 

Timber,  bent  or  cut  into  shape,  dressed  or  partly 

30% 

30% 

30% 

(L) 

Timber,  dressed,  n.e.i. — per  100  super,  feet.  .    .  . 

4  s. 

4  s. 

4  s. 

And  on  and  after  June  29,  1921 — per  100  super. 

6s. 

7s. 

6d. 

8  s. 

(M) 

Plywood,  veneered  or  otherwise — per  100  square 

feet  

4  s. 

4  s. 

5s. 

And  on  and  after  June  29,  1921,  per  100  square 

feet  

6  s. 

6  s. 

7s. 

(N) 

30% 

30% 

35% 

6d. 


The  British  preferential  tariff  is  applicable  to  imports  from  the  Uaited  Kingdom, 
and  the  general  tariff  applies  to  Canada.    The  intermediate  tariff  is  not  in  operation. 


BRAZILIAN  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION 

With  reference  to  the  Brazil  Centennial  Exposition  which  is  to  be  held  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  from  September  7  to  November  15,  1922,  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
centenary  of  independence,  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  recently  cabled  to  the  effect  that  the  British  are  giving  £70,000  for 
a  permanent  building  for  Imperial  exhibit.  The  permanent  building  will  not  have 
an  industrial  exhibit.  A  temporary  annex  is  to  be  added  for  holding  products,  space  in 
which  will  cost  exhibitors  from  £2  to  £3  per  square  foot,  and  in  which  there  is  plenty 
of  space  available.  Canadian  requirements  in  space  are  requested  at  the  earliest  con- 
venience. 
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In  a  former  communication  Mr.  McColl  expressed  the  opinion  that  Canada  should 
have  an  exhibit  of  manufactured  goods,  as  Canadian  products  resemble,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  those  of  the  United  States.  Something,  he  suggests,  should  be  shown  in 
such  products  as  agricultural  machinery,  lumbering  machinery,  logging  and  railroad 
construction  machinery,  and  in  textiles,  canned  goods,  chemicals,  machine  tools,  elec- 
trical equipment,  and  rails.  Canadian  manufacturers  who  may  be  desirous  of 
exhibiting  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  27205). 

SWEDISH  IMPORT  POLICY 

The  Customs  and  Treaty  Committee  were  directed  by  the  Swedish  Government 
last  summer  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  imposing  differential  duties  against 
countries  with  depreciated  currencies,  in  order  to  protect  home  industries  (says  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  Journal).  The  committee,  states  H.M.  Minister  at  Stock- 
holm, have  recently  presented  to  the  Government  a  unanimous  report  advising 
against  the  imposition  of  such  duties  under  present  conditions,  but  recommending 
that  legislation  should  be  prepared  to  meet  possible  emergencies.  The  Government 
have  now  instructed  the  committee  to  supplement  their  investigations  in  certain 
respects,  and  to  make  more  detailed  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  proposed  emer- 
gency legislation. 

In  supporting  their  recommendations  the  committee  point  out  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  in  what  cases,  and  to  what  extent,  "  dumping  99 
(the  term  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  the  foreign  exchanges)  has  hitherto 
occurred  in  Sweden.  The  committee  confine  themselves  to  stating  that,  in  their 
opinion,  "  dumping  "  has  latterly  occurred  in  a  certain  measure  from  Germany,  and 
that  home  industries  have  "  possibly  "  been  thereby  seriously  injured.  At  the  same 
time  the  committee  express  the  opinion  that  the  "  dumping,"  the  existence  of  which 
they  consider  "  probable,"  has  contributed  to  the  general  fall  in  prices  which  is  the 
principal  cause  of  depression  in  all  branches.  The  committee  believe  that,  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  draw  up  "  technically  satisfactory  "  legislation,  it  would  entail  grave 
drawbacks,  and,  broadly  speaking,  would  merely  benefit  individual  home  industries. 

Possibly  differential  duties  might  indirectly  be  advantageous  also  to  other 
branches  of  industry  and  trade  by  conducing  to  check  the  general  fall  of  prices;  but 
they  would  at  the  same  time  entail  direct  disadvantages  to  the  export  industries  and 
to  those  home  industries  which  were  not  protected  by  the  duties. 

From  the  viewpoints  of  commercial  policy  and  relations  to  foreign  countries,  tho 
committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  important  circumstances  exist  which 
render  it  advisable  to  exercise  caution." 

Whilst  thus  advising  against  the  imposition  of  differential  duties  at  the  present 
time,  the  committee  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  the  situation  may  possibly  change 
so  as  to  render  the  need  of  such  duties  imperative.  They  suggest,  accordingly,  that 
legislation  should  be  prepared  in  time  to  meet  emergencies. 

The  committee  announce  that  they  are  preparing  a  special  report  on  the  question 
of  the  introduction  of  double  customs  tariffs. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  Professor  Davidson,  in  a  special  statement 
expresses  the  view  that,  as  regards  the  future,  Sweden  ought  to  be  guided  in  this 
matter  by  the  action  of  foreign  countries,  and  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  pre- 
paring emergency  legislation. 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS  AND  FAIRS 

United  Kingdom 

British  Industries  Fair,  White  City,  London,  and  Castle  Bromwich  Aerodrome, 
Birmingham,  February  27  to  March  10,  1922: — 

London. — Musical  Instruments  ;  Furniture  and  Bnsketware  ;  Sports  Goods,  Toys,  etc.  ;  Jewellery, 
Silverware,  Cutlery,  etc.;  Scientific  and  Photographic  Goods;  Chemicals  and  Drugs; 
Stationery  and  Printing;  Fancy  Goods,.  Travelling  Requisites,  etc.;  Brushware ;  Pottery 
and  Glassware;  Foodstuffs  and  Beverages;  Boots  and  Shoes,  Leather,  etc.  Apply  to 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  35,  Old  Queen  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 

Birmingham. — Brassfoundry,  Hardware  and  Ironmongery;  Metals;  Construction,  Building 
and  Decoration;  Power,  Lighting,  Heating,  Cooking,  and  Ventilating;  Engineering;  Agri- 
culture ;  Mining ;  Motors,  Motor-Cycles  and  Cycles,  Cycle  Accessories  and  Perambulators ; 
Guns,  Saddlery  and  Harness  ;  Fishing  Tackle  ;  Brewing,  Distilling  and  Catering.  Apply  to  : 
Secretary,  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  95,  New  Street,  Birmingham. 

Manchester  Trade  Fair  and  Market — 

Chocolate  and  Sweets — January  24-February  2,  1922.    Apply  to: — Provincial  Exhibitions, 

Ltd.,  60,  Corn  Exchange,  Fennel  Street,  Manchester. 
Bakers'  and  Confectioners' — February  14-23,  1922.    Apply  to: — Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd., 

60,  Corn  Exchange,  Fennel  Street,  Manchester. 
Grocers'  and  Allied  Trades — March  7-16,  1922.     Apply  to: — Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd., 
60,  Corn  Exchange,  Fennel  Street,  Manchester. 
Ideal,  Homes  Exhibition — 

Olympia,  March  1-25,  1922.    Apply  to: — The  Organizing  Secretary,  Ideal  Homes  Exhibition, 
130,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G.  4. 
Clothing.  Outfitting,  and  Woollen  Trades  Exhibition — 

March  28-April  7,  Royal  Agricultural  Hall.    Apply  to: — The  International  Trades  Exhibi- 
tion, Limited,  Broad  Street  House,  London,  E.C.  2. 
Drapery,  Textile,  and  Women's  Wear  Exhibition — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  April  24-May  5.     Apply  to: — International  Trades  Exhibitions, 
Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 
International  Foundry  Trades  Exhibition — 

Central  Hall,  Westminster,  S.W.  1,  June  19-23,  1922.     Organizers,  "British  and  Colonial 
Pharmacist,"  194-200,  Bishopsgate.  London,  E.C.  2. 
London  Fair  and  Market  (Fancy  Goods',  Toys,  Jewellery,  and  Hardware)  — 

July  3-14,  1922.     Royal  Agricultural  Hall.     Apply  to: — International  Trade  Exhibitions, 
Limited,  Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 
The  Nations'  Food  Exhibition — 

September  6-26,   1922.     Olympia,  London.     Apply  to: — International  Trade  Exhibitions, 
Limited,  Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 
Trade  Exhibition  for  Ladies'  Wear — 

September,  1922.     Holland  Park  Hall,  W.     Apply  to: — International  Trade  Exhibitions, 
Limited,  Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  2. 

Other  Countries 

Brussels  Agricultural  Machinery  Exhibition — 

February  18-27,  1922.    Apply  to: — Soci&te  de  Mecanique  et  d'Industries  Agricoles,  29,  rue 
de  Spa,  Brussels. 
Utrecht  Industries  Fair  (International)  — 

February  27-March  10,  1922.    Apply  to: — Federation  of  British  Industries.  39,  St.  James 
Street,  S.W.  1. 
Lyons  Spring  Fair — - 

March  1-15,  1922.    Apply  to: — 31,  Budge  Row,  London,  E.C.  4. 
Tokio  International  Peace  Exhibition — 

Uno  Park:  March  10-July  31.    Apply  to: — Messrs.    Buckney  and  Co.,   40,  Westminster 
Palace  Gardens,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 
Barcelona  Samples  Fair  (International)  — 

March  15-25.    Apply  to: — Feria  de  Barcelona,  Plaza  Antonio  Lopez  15,  Barcelona. 
Brussels  Commercial  Fair — 

April  3-19.    Apply  to: — 19,  Grand  Place,  Bruxelles. 
Milan  Samples  Fair  (International)  — 

April  12-27.    Apply  to: — Viale  Venezia,  20,  Milan. 
Algiers  Exhibition-Fair — 

April  14-May  16. 
Swiss  Sample  Fair — 

Basle,  April  22-May  2. 
Christiania  Electrical  Exhirition — 

April  22-May  7.  % 
Trieste  Sample  Fair  (International)  — 

May,  1922.    Apply  to: — British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Trieste. 
The  Hague  Automobile  Show  (including  aeroplanes  and  motor  boats)  — 

May  1-15.    Apply  to: — The  Secretary,  No.  185,  Spui,  The  Hague. 
Brazililan  Centenary  Exhibition — 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  1922.    September  7-November  15.    British  Section.    Apply  to: — Department 
of  Overseas  Trade,  35,  Old  Queen  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Auckland,  December  5,  1921. — Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have 
been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington, 
New  Zealand.  These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  inspection  at  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Tender  Board,  Govern- 
ment Buildings,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  The  date  of 
closing  is  March  6,  1922. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT,  WELLINGTON 

Waikato  Electric  Power  Supply. — S.M.  110. — Section  46,  3,100  H.-P.  Water  Turbines. 

Information  to  be  supplied — Amount  (166§  r.p.m.)  and  amount  (150  r.p.m.)  for — 23,100 
h.-p.  turbines,  complete  with  governors,  as  specified.    1  set  spare  parts  and  tools. 

Turbine — Efficiency,  half-load  (per  cent)  ;  efficiency,  three-quarter  load  (per  cent)  ;  effi- 
ciency, full  load  (per  cent);  diameter  of  runner;  width  of  passage  at  periphery  of 
runner ;  ratio  of  reaction  to  total  head  on  runner. 

Governing — momentary  change  of  speed  with  10  per  cent  change  of  load  (per  cent)  ; 
momentary  change  of  speed  with  25  per  cent  change  of  load  (per  cent)  ;  momentary 
change  of  speed  with  50  cent  change  of  load  (per  cent)  ;  momentary  change  of  speed 
with  100  per  cent  change  of  load  (per  cent).    Runaway  speed  of  turbine. 

Weight  of  turbine — total  net  weight  (lb.)  ;  total  shipping  weight  (lb.)  ;  weight  and  dimen- 
sions of  heaviest  part  packed  for  shipment  (lb.). 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOE  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
JANUARY  11,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  January  11.  Those  for  the  week  ending  January  4  are  alsc 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


Jnuary  4, 

January  11, 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

..  ..£ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.3950 

$4.4547 

Prance.  .  

,   .  .  Ft. 

1. 

.193 

.0838 

.0877 

1. 

.193 

.0446 

.0458 

Holland  

1. 

.402 

.3856 

.3877 

.  ..Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0796 

.0840 

Soain  

.  .Pes. 

%, 

.193 

.1567 

.1579 

.  .Esc. 

i. 

1.08 

.0892 

.0844 

Fr. 

l. 

.193 

.2037 

.2045 

Germany  

.  iMk. 

l. 

.238 

.0053 

.0060 

Greece  

.Dr. 

i  . 

.193 

.0456 

.0464 

Norway  

.  ,Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.1648 

.1650 

Sweden  

.  Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.2609 

.2633 

Denmark  

.  .Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.2084 

.2093 

Japan  

,  Yen 

l. 

.498 

.5040 

.5050 

.  R. 

i. 

2s. 

.2966 

.3006 

United  States.  .   .  . 

..  ..$ 

i  . 

$1.00 

1 .0500 

1 .0550 

.  .  Pes. 

i. 

.44 

.3517 

.3541 

Brazil  

,  .Mil. 

i  . 

.3245 

.1341 

.1358 

Roumania  

.  .  .Lei 

i  . 

.193 

No  quotation 

No  quotat 

Shanghai,  China.  . 

.  .Tael 

l. 

.631 

.8058 

.8097 

Batavia,  Java.  .  . 

Guilder 

l. 

.402 

.3871 

.3878 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settle- 

ments  

..  ..$ 

i. 

.49 

.5145 

.5195 

.  .    .  .£ 

l. 

4  .86 

4.4349 

4.4705 

Barbados  

..  ..$ 

1. 

British  Guiana. 

..  ..$ 

l. 

..  ..$ 

i  . 

..  ..$ 

l. 

..  ..$ 

i. 

.921-. 921 

.931-.  93£ 

St.  Kitts  

.. 

l. 

..  ..$ 

i . 

St.  Vincent  

..  ..$ 

l. 

..  ..$ 

l. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Haldjax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Kitchener  (Ont.) 

Foodstuffs 

3756.  Apple  juice. — A  Manchester  firm  inquires  for  exporters  of  concentrated 
apple  juice. 

3757.  Canned  goods. — A  Manchester  firm  seeks  correspondence  with  exporters  of 
canned,  fruits,  meats,  salmon  and  lobster. 

3758.  Casein. — An  import  house  with  branches  throughout  Japan  is  in  the  market 
for  casein.  This  is  used  for  making  glue  to  be  used  in  veneer  and  for  coating 
papers.  Samples  and  quotations  on  20  tons  desired  immediately.  Up  to  the  present 
this  product  has  been  imported  chiefly  from  Australia  and  California. 

3759.  Eggs. — A  Leicester  firm  invites  offers  of  eggs. 

3760.  Flour. — A  Yokohama  import  and  export  house  is  in  the  market  for  flour 
and  desires  to  communicate  with  a  responsible  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  export 
this  product.    Samples,  and  lowest  c.i.f.  quotations  desired  immediately. 

3761.  Fruit. — An  old  established  London  firm  who  are  large  importers  of  Spanish 
fruits  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  fruit-growers,  or  exporters,  who 
require  agents  working  on  a  commission  basis  in  Great  Britain  to  look  after  their 
interests  and  sell  fruit  on  consignment  or  otherwise. 

3762.  Fish. — A  French  company,  which,  is  capitalized  at  3,000,000  francs,  is 
desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  responsible  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon 
and  other  fish,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  sole  agency  for  Havre  or  Paris.  These 
people  state  that  they  have  in  Havre  a  branch  well  fitted  for  importation  purposes 
which  is  well  known  considering  the  importance  of  its  transactions. 

Pulp,  Paper,  Timber  and  Manufactures  Thereof 

3763.  Basswood  boards. — A  Liverpool  firm  is  in  the  market  for  13  by  16-inch 
white  basswood  piano  key  boards. 

3764.  Boards  and  paper. — A  Nottingham  firm  wishes  to  represent  a  first  class 
mill  turning  out  boards  and  paper  of  all  kinds. 

3765.  Chair  seats  and  dowels. — A  Manchester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  chair 
seats  and  dowels  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

3766.  Dowels  and  cornice  poles. — A  Manchester  firm  inquires  for  exporters  of 
wood  dowels  and  cornice  poles. 

3767.  Hickory  golf  sticks. — A  Liverpool  firm  is  in  the  market  for  g-mch  by  44- 
inch  straight  grain  second  growth  white  hickory  golf  sticks,  unturned. 

3768.  Last  blocks. — A  Northampton  firm  inquires  for  last  blocks,  kiln  dried 
if  possible. 

3769.  Lumber. — A  large  firm  of  importers  located  in  Yokohama  desire  to  establish 
connections  with  reliable  firms  exporting  lumber  to  Japan.  Corresoondence  is 
solicited,  and  fullest  details  possible  regarding  shipment,  specifications,  prices,  dis- 
counts, etc.,  are  requested. 
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3770.  Match  blocks. — A  Manchester  firm  invites  quotations  on  wooden  blocks 
to  be  used  for  making  match  splints. 

3771.  Paper  and  strawboards. — A  Manchester  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  offers 
of  M.G.  Kraft  and  strawboards. 

3772.  Pulp. — A  large  import  house  situated  in  Yokohama  desires  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  a  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  export  pulp  to  Japan.  Samples, 
quotations  and  full  information  regarding  packing,  shipments,  etc.,  would  be  much 
appreciated. 

3773.  Spokes. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  consider  offers  of  oak  spokes. 

3774.  Toothpicks. — A  Japanese  firm  has  made  inquiries  for  Canadian  tooth- 
picks. The  essential  feature  to  be  noted  is  that  although  the  body  of  the  pick  is  rather 
flat  the  ends  must  be  rounded.  Samples  of  toothpicks  desired  may  be  seen  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Miscellaneous 

3775.  Acetic  acid  and  talc. — A  Manchester  firm  solicits  offers  for  acetic  acid 
and  talc. 

3776.  Asbestos  fibre. — A  Belfast  firm  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  a  firm  in 
Canada  who  can  supply  asbestos  fibre.  They  require  quotations  and  samples  for 
delivery  at  the  port  of  Danzig,  Poland,  for  customers  who  are  large  buyers  of  this 
fibre. 

3777.  Asbestos. — A  Yokohama  firm  of  importers  and  exporters  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  samples  and  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  asbestos  with  a  view 
to  establishing  connections  for  future  trade.  Samples  and  information  regarding 
same  desired  immediately. 

3778.  Asbestos  fibre. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  5  tons  of  asbestos 
fibre. 

3779.  Beef  tallow. — An  Ashton-under-Lyne  firm  is  in  a  position  to  consider  offers 
of  beef  tallow. 

3780.  Coal  tar  intermediates. — A  Manchester  firm  inquires  for  the  foregoing,  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes. 

3781.  Fruit  and  vegetable  drying  plants. — A  leading  Australian  engineer  who  has 
any  inquiries  from  interested  Canadians.  (See  report  in  this  issue  on  Fruit  Produc- 
tion in  Australia,  page  70.) 

3782.  Gasoline  engines. — One  of  the  largest  distributors  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  in  the  Hokkaido,  with  branch  office  in  Tokyo  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  best  export  price  and  discounts  on  small  gasoline  engines  of  If  and  3  horse- 
power. Orders  would  be  placed  for  about  ten  engines  per  month — providing  that  the 
type  of  engine  and  the  prices  prove  satisfactory.    Catalogues  are  requested  immediately. 

3783.  General. — A  Leith  (Scotland)  firm  of  grain  merchants  and  factors  who 
import  all  kinds  of  grain  and  feeding  stuffs,  are  also  open  to  act  as  agents  for 
general  import  and  export  business. 

3784.  Lead  and  lead  ores. — A  French  firm,  which  is  capitalized  at  25,000,000 
francs,  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  lead  and  lead-ores,  but 
particularly  the  former. 

3785.  Leather. — A  Staffordshire  firm  is  open  to  buy  upper  leathers,  calf,  kid,  goat 
or  sheep,  or  would  negotiate  for  agencies  with  first-class  manufacturers. 

3786.  Leather. — A  Northampton  firm  with  extensive  connections  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  open  to  consider  sole  agencies  of  chrome 
tanned  box  and  willow  calf,  and  sides,  chrome  tanned  patent  sides,  and  chrome  tanned' 
glace  kid. 

3787.  Leather  heeling  board. — A  Leicester  firm  purchases  leather  heeling  board 
and  leather  stiffeners  in  large  quantities.    Is  prepared  to  consider  offers. 
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3788.  Leather  and  hides. — A  Manchester  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  offers  of 
hides,  sole,  upper  and  belting  leather. 

3790.  Minerals. — A  Manchester  firm  invites  correspondence  from  exporters  of 
copper,  lead,  spelter  and  aluminium. 

3791.  Oils  and  fats. — A  Manchester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  all  classes  of 
edible  and  technical  oils  and  fats. 

3792.  Paint. — A  large  Japanese  import  house,  with  head  office  in  Osaka,  would 
be  glad  to  do  business  with  Canadian  paint  manufacturers.  Samples  and  quotations 
would  be  appreciated. 

3793.  Representation  in  Brazil. — British  manufacturers'  agent  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
wishes  to  represent  Canadian  merchant  who  can  supply  the  trade  with  all  kinds  and 
qualities  of  writing,  printing  and  kraft  papers  at  competitive  prices. 

3794.  Representation  in  British  Guiana. — An  import  firm  in  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana,  S.A.,  desires  to  establish  a  connection  with  Canadian  manufacturers  or 
exporters  of  Canadian  tires,  and  also  offers  to  handle  all  kinds  of  provisions,  dry  goods 
and  hardware. 

3795.  Representation  in  Cuba. — A  firm  in  Havana  request  representation  in  that 
market  for  potatoes,  flour,  oats  and  bran  as  a  base  for  direct  transaction  with  the 
importing  merchants  of  the  Island. 

3796.  Representation  in  South  Africa. — Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Harbour  bridge.  Cana- 
dian companies  contemplating  tendering  for  the  above  bridge  are  offered  the  services 
of  a  reliable  Australian  company  which  has  on  its  staff  a  highly  qualified  engineer 
with  Canadian  and  South  African  experience.  Bona  fide  inquiries  relative  to  contract 
conditions,  facilities  for  erection,  etc.,  will  be  promptly  answered. 

3797.  Representation  in  the  United  Kingdom. — A  London  firm  are  anxious  to 
secure  the  sale  agency  for  either  the  United  Kingdom  or  Australia  of  Canadian 
lines  suitable  for  these  markets. 

3798.  Representation  for  Canadian  firms. — A  commission  agent  in  London  is 
open  .to  receive  catalogues  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  firms,  and  to  consider 
handling  the  agency  for  Canadian  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Egypt  and 
South  America,  in  which  latter  countries  they  have  representatives. 

3799.  Steam  shovel. — The  Chilean  State  Railways  have  called  public  tenders,  to 
be  forwarded  not  later  than  March  7,  1922,  for  a  steam  shovel.  Specifications  and 
plans  for  same,  which  are  in  Spanish,  can  be  obtained  (untranslated)  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  upon  quoting  File  No.  27526. 

3800.  Tacks. — A  Leicester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  tacks  used  in  the  shoeing 
trade. 

3801.  Tannic  acid. — A  Manchester  firm  seeks  correspondence  with  manufacturers 
of  tannic  acid. 

3802.  Wearing  apparel. — A  large  departmental  store  in  Manchester  is  prepared 
to  consider  offers  of  all  kinds  of  wearing  apparel. 

3803.  White  lead  ground  in  oil. — A  London  merchant  firm  with  branches  in 
South  Africa  ask  for  the  addresses  of  responsible  Canadian  manufacturers  of  white 
lead  ground  in  oil,  who  are  in  a  position  to  undertake  regular  export  trade  to  South 
Africa. 

3804.  Wire. — A  firm  in  London  is  open  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  in  a 
position  to  offer  barbed  wire  and  fencing  wire  for  export. 

3805.  Wire  rods. — A  Manchester  firm  is  particularly  interested  in  wire  rods,  and 
would  like  to  receive  offers. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan. 
18;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  1;  Canadian  Explorer,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  8;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Feb.  17. 

To  London. — Bosworth,  .Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  19;  Hastings 
County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Jan.  21;  Lisgar  County,  Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  Ltd.,  Jan.  23;  Comino,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  28;  Canadian 
Trapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  1;  Wisley,  Canada  Steamship 
Lines,  Ltd.,  Feb.  6;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  8;  Canadian 
Raider,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  15. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan. 
21;   Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  2S. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  21. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Jan.  19, 
Feb.  4. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Jan.  31. 

To  Havana  (Cuba). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  2. 
To  South  Africa. — Beuguela,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Feb.  1. 
To  Naples  and  Genoa- — Caserta,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  9. 
To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Australind,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
Ltd.,  Jan.  31. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Feb.  4. 

To  Avonmouth. — Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  17. 

To  Havre. — Lisgar  County  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Jan.  23;  Wisley, 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Feb.  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  14;  Parisiana,  Furness, 
Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  19;  Digby,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  28;  Vedic,'  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  Jan.  29. 

To  Glasgow. — Lexington,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  29;  Saturnia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Miner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Jan.  19;  Rosalind,  Red  Cross  Line,  Jan.  19;  Sable  Island,  Farquhar  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Jan.  22. 

To  Rio,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  14;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  11. 

To  London. — Cornish  Point,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  14;  Southwestern 
Miller,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  23. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Merchant,  Furness-Withy  Line,  Jan.  12;  Man- 
chester Mariner,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  24;  Manchester  Hero,  Furness,  Withy  & 
j    Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  30. 

To  Nassau  (Bahamas)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  3. 
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To    GUANTANAMO,     SANTIAGO,     MANZANILO     (Cuba),     KINGSTON      (JAMAICA).  AND 

Jamaica  Outports. — N em's,.Pickford  &  Black,  Jan.  18;  Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black, 
Feb.  1. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Saxonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Jan.  23. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  10. 

To  Australia. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  25. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  North  Sydney  Board  of  Trade,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  every  week. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Apia,  Auckland,  Napier,  Wellington,  New  Plymouth,  Melbourne,  Adelaide 
and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  January  21. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Waihemo,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  January  23. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  24;  Waitemata,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Noorderdijk, 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  early  February. 

To  Calcutta. — Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Jan.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Harold  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar 
Line,  Jan.  20;  Bessie  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar  Line,  Jan.  30;  Empress  of  Asia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  2;  Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Feb.  5;  Mont- 
eagle,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18;  Melville  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar 
Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  20. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Jan.  7;  Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Feb.  17. 

EXPANSION  OF  THE  COTTON  SPINNING  INDUSTRY  IN  CHINA 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  development  of  China's  cotton  industry 
during  recent  years.  Records  show  that  twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  two  mills 
in  China,  with  65,000  spindles,  states  the  Commercial  Counsellor  to  H.M.  Legation 
at  Peking  in  his  recent  General  Report  on  the  Commercial,  Industrial,  and  Economic 
Situation  in  China.  In  1902  the  number  had  increased  to  17  mills,  with  565,000 
spindles;  in  1916  there  were  42  mills,  with  1,154,000  spindles,  and  the  latest  returns 
for  1920  give  a  total  of  63  mills  and  1,422,832  spindles.  Some  twenty  mills  are  said 
to  be  either  under  construction  or  projected.  The  Japanese  have  invested  a  good  deal 
of  capital  in  the  industry,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  have  in  operation  some  16 
mills,  with  469,000  spindles.  There  are  four  large  British-owned  cotton  mills  in 
Shanghai,  with  248,756  spindles. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Builaing,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado  1290. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner for  India  and  Ceylon,  P.O.  Box  683, 
Calcutta. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2, 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  18  a  Duke  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Carib- 
bean sea.)     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  50-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands,  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghail  srreet, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cabi°,  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  1463  Broadway,  New  York 
City.     Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghail 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,       R    H   Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom. 

W,  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  O'obt« 

Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Chile: 

Valparaiso,   British  Consul-General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul-General. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil,   British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul-General. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul -General. 

Panama: 

Colon,  Britilsh  Consul. 
Panama,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation  in 
Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  In  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  Jam?- 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia).  Tgrlotfrtc 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin, 
C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  Boma  Building,  Government  Road  Nairobi,  Kenva  Colony. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 
Madrid,  British  ConsuL 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul.  ' 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video.  British  Vice-Consui. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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"  MARKETS  OF  JAMAICA  AND  THE  REPUBLICS  OF  COLOMBIA,  VENEZUELA 

AND  PANAMA" 

The  series  of  reports  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Chisholm  (formerly  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Cuba  and  recently  transferred  to  Calcutta)  which  were  published  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  last  year  as  a  result  of  personal  investigation  into  the  markets  of 
Jamaica,  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama,  has  been  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet,  and 
is  now  available  for  distribution. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  the  Import  Trade  of  Jamaica,  Mr.  Chisholm  notes^ 
that  Canada's  trade  with  the  island  has  in  the  past  been  at  best  stationary,  although 
he  anticipates  a  noteworthy  advance  in  the  present  fiscal  year.  Under  new  and  favour- 
able conditions,  however,  such  as  ratification  of  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agree- 
ment would  bring  about,  Canada  should  have  an  opportunity  of  trebling  her  import- 
ance in  the  Jamaican  market.  Among  the  products  in  which  Canada  should  be  able 
to  compete  or  to  improve  her  present  position  are  beer,  brooms  and  brushes,  butter, 
cheese,  cement,  fish,  footwear,  canned  goods,  wheat  and  flour,  oats,  tools,  construction 
machinery  and  supplies,  and  paper. 

The  parts  of  the  report  on  the  three  republics — Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 
— enter  into  detail  on  the  geographical  features,  economic  conditions,  and  population 
of  the  several  countries ;  •  government  and  finance ;  foreign  trade  statistics ;  communi- 
cations; tariffs  and  packing  and  documentation;  the  difficulties  associated  with  the 
markets;  and  (under  specific  headings)  a  consideration  of  the  import  trade  in  its 
various  lines,  with  special  reference  to  Canadian  opportunities.  The  Colombian 
market  is  noted  as  having  been  oversold  last  year;  but  favourable  factors  in  this 
republic  are  its  agricultural,  mineral,  and  petroleum  resources;  its  stable  government; 
and  the  notable  influx  of  foreign  capital  into  the  country.  Among  the  lines  which 
offer  opportunities  to  Canadian  exporters  are:  wheat  and  flour,  potatoes,  barley  malt, 
chum  salmon,  canned  fruits,  beer,  agricultural  hand  tools,  industrial  machinery,  and 
paper.  Among  the  Canadian  products  which  should  find  a  market  in  Venezuela  are 
the  following:  wheat  flour,  butter,  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  cement, 
and  certain  lines  of  hardware.  In  the  section  on  Panama  as  an  Importing  and  Dis- 
tributing Centre,  Mr.  Chisholm  notes  that  the  republic  can  afford  to  be  an  importing 
country  on  account  of  the  huge  disbursements  made  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  employees  in  the  Canal  Zone,  which  amounted  in  1920  to  $39,000,000.  Panama 
depends  only  in  a  limited  degree  on  the  sale  of  her  products  abroad,  and  finds  her  pur- 
chasing power  very  little  affected  by  the  world  depression  in  trade.  Canadian  exports 
to  this  country  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1921,  were  the  largest  recorded, 
but  even  then  only  amounted  to  $450,000,  as  compared  with  $409,000  for  the  previous 
year.    One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  trade  with  the  republic  is  shown 
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in  the  marked  increase  i#  the  exports  of  Canadian  pneumatic  tires  to  Colon.  Lines 
for  which  there  are  good  openings  for  Canadian  trade  are  fish,  meats,  dairy  products, 
flour,  and  barley  malt. 

This  pamphlet,  which  extends  to  64  pages  and  is  adequately  indexed,  may  be 
obtained  gratis  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.  The  charge  for  copies  to  applicants  outside  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  35  cents  each. 

CANADIAN  BANKING  SERVICES  IN  WEST  AFRICA 

In  the  report  on  West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade,  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  recently  published  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  it  is  stated  on  page  9,  under  the  heading 
of  "Currency  and  Banking,"  that  the  Bank  of  British  West  Africa  has  some  indirect 
connection  with  Canadian  banks. 

In  amplification  of  this  statement,  a  communication  has  been  received  from  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  British 
West  Africa,  Limited,  act  as  correspondents  of  the  Boyal  Bank  of  Canada  in  West 
Africa,  and  the  branches  of  the  Royal  Bank  act  as  their  correspondents  in  Canada. 

FRUIT  PRODUCTION  IN  AUSTRALIA:  A  CORRECTION 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Boss,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Melbourne,  embodying  a  correction  on  the  report  on  Fruit  Production 
in  Australia,  which  was  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal.  For  the  third  last  paragraph  on  p.  71,  giving  ocean  freights  from  Australia 
to  British  and  continental  ports,  the  following  should  be  substituted :  "  Reductions 
on  freight  to  British  and  continental  ports  were  announced  on  December  6.  The 
freight  on  canned  goods  (jams,  fruits,  etc.)  has  been  reduced  from  £5  5s.  to  £1  5s. 
per  ton,  and  the  freight  on  fruit  (fresh  apples,  etc.)  has  been  reduced  from  8s.  to  6s. 
per  case. 

The  report  referred  to  on  Fruit  Production  in  Australia  is  being  reprinted  as  a 
Supplement  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  copies  of  which  will  be  available 
within  the  next  few  days. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO   UNITED   STATES   AFFECTED   BY  EMERGENCY 
TARIFF,  DECEMBER,  AND   SEVEN  MONTHS  JUNE  TO  DECEMBER, 
1921,  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  CORRESPONDING  PERIODS  IN  1920 

The  United  States  Emergency  Tariff  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  May  23, 
1921,  signed  by  the  President  on  May  27,  and  became  effective  on  May  28.  The  table 
opposite  shows,  as  far  as  these  are  given  separately  in  Canadian  statistical  records: 
(1)  the  articles  which  Canada  has  been  exporting  to  the  United  States  affected  by 
the  Act  with  the  respective  rates  of  duty;  (2)  quantities  and  values  of  these  articles 
exported  in  December,  1920,  as  compared  with  those  in  December,  1921 — the  seventh 
full  month  of  the  operation  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act;  and  (3)  quantities  and 
values  for  the  seven  months  June-December,  1920,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  1921. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  January  5,  1'922. — The  new  year  opens  with  a  general  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future,  tinged,  however,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  optimism. 

Business  remains  dull  and  almost  featureless,  but  it  is  thought  that  both  trade 
and  industry  in  this  country  have  touched  the  lowest  level,  and  that  now  that  the 
worst  is  known,  gradual  recovery  is  likely  to  result  from  the  systematic  writing  down 
of  prices,  provision  for  bad  debts,  and  similar  drastic  measures  which  have  charac- 
terized recent  reports  and  balance  sheets  of  almost  every  public  company  in  the 
country. 

Favourable  features  are,  moreover,  the  considerable  advance  in  the  value  of  the 

£1  sterling  in  America  during  the  past  year,  amounting  to  something  like  2-0  per 
cent,  the  steady  reduction  in  the  prices  of  commodities  amounting  to  nearly  40  per 
cent  since  last  January,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  bulk  of  the  Government  accumu- 
lation of  stores  has  at  length  been  disposed  of. 

Upon  the  other  side,  there  is  the  knowledge  that  the  financial  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  a  number  of  European  countries  are  worse  than  ever,  and  that  the  drastic 
cleansing  of  the  Augean  stables  which  has  taken  place  in  this  country  has  still  to  be 
faced,  which  gives  rise  to  the  apprehension  that  the  purchasing  power  of  many  of 
the  country's  best  customers  must  remain  seriously  restricted  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

As  regards  last  year,  the  turnover  of  money  at  the  London  Bankers'  Clearing 
House  is  now  announced  as  showing  a  decrease  of  10-5  per  cent,  largely  due  to  the 
stagnation  of  trade;  a  point  for  consolation,  however,  is  that  the  decrease  in  New 
York  amounted  to  18  per  cent. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  acute  commercial  depression  which  prevailed  is  the 
alarming  deficiency  in  the  budget  anticipations  of  the  country's  revenue  for  the 
current  financial  year,  largely  attributable  to  the  heavy  falling-off  in  the  receipt  of 
the  excess  profits  duty.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
world  important  problems  now  being  considered  by  the  Washington  Conference,  the 
convention  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question, 
would  improve  the  general  situation. 

PIT  PROPS  FOR  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  December  31,  1921—  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  917,  of  August  29  last,  con- 
tained a  short  report  regarding  the  fall  in  prices  of  coal  mine  timber  in  Scotland.  It 
was  stated  there  that  the  c.i.f.  price  for  mixed  short  lengths  was  round  about  100s. 
per  Gothenburg  standard  (180  cubic  feet),  having  fallen  from  160s.  early  in  March. 
It  was  further  stated  that  a  large  firm  in  Glasgow,  whose  business  is  mainly  the 
importation  of  timber  for  mining  purposes,  expected  to  be  able  to  buy  soon  3-inch  to 
6-inch  by  7-foot  to  8-foot  props  at  90s.  per  standard  c.i.f.  Grangemouth  (seaport  near 
Edinburgh) . 

Prices  have  now  stiffened  up  to  120s.  per  Gothenburg  standard  c.i.f.  Grangemouth. 
This  is  due  to  the  seasonal  firming-up  of  prices  following  the  closing  up  of  the  Baltic 
for  navigation  purposes,  and  the  sources  of  supply  being  limited  in  the  south  of 
Sweden.  The  demand  is  still  poor,  but  has  been  a  little  better  in  the  last  fortnight, 
and  this  is  a  second  reason  probably  for  the  higher  prices.  Coal  mines  have  passed 
through  a  desperate  period  during  1921,  but  export  business  from  Scotland  has  shown 
a  remarkable  improvement  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  this  has  stimulated  the 
demand  for  pit  props.  Importers  of  pit  props  are  in  hopes  that  things  are  on  the  turn 
for  the  better. 
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DEPRESSION  IN  THE  PAPER  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  January  4,  1922. — The  pulp  and  paper  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  not  escaped  from  the  acute  troubles  which  have  beset  almost  every  branch  of 
business,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  this  market  to  Canadian  manufacturers, 
it  seems  interesting  to  summarize  the  statement  of  the  position  made  by  the  Chair- 
man of  Messrs.  A.  M.  Peebles  &  Son,  Limited,  of  London,  important  paper  makers 
and  wholesale  stationers,  at  their  twenty-fifth  annual  general  meeting,  just  held. 

The  Chairman  said :  "  Any  of  you  who  may  by  chance  be  connected  with  the 
paper  trade  will  be  aware  of  the  fearful  times  through  which  we  have  gone.  The  six 
months  ending  December,  1920,  was  quite  a  satisfactory  half-year.  Then  in  January, 
1921,  occurred  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  slumps  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the 
history  of  the  paper-making  world.  Buying  prices  were  at  famine  rates,  and  selling 
prices  were  falling  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
troubles  and  anxieties  that  we  have  gone  through,  I  would  mention  that  in  addition 
to  bad  trade  we  have  had  to  meet  the  falling-off  of  our  regular  customers,  because  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  they,  perhaps  wisely  from  their  point  of  view,  commenced 
to  use  up  their  stocks,  which  meant  a  great  loss  to  our  weekly  output.  Printers, 
instead  of  buying,  as  they  generally  do,  in  large  quantities,  bought  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  that  meant  instead  of  making  one  delivery  we  should  have  to  make 
perhaps  five.  All  that  was  a  great  additional  expense  both  to  the  mill  and  to  the 
London  warehouse." 

After  referring  to  the  nervousness  of  the  board  in  being  obliged  in  August,  1920, 
to  purchase  pulp  at  the  abnormal  figure  of  £60  a  ton,  and  the  painful  necessity  of 
permitting  the  cancellation  of  orders  which  they  had  taken  before  the  slump  came, 
with  consequent  loss,  the  Chairman  quoted  figures  illustrative  of  the  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  labour  which  paper  makers  have  had  to  go 
through,  quoting  the  following  illustrations : — 

"  In  1914  pulp  was  round  about  £8  a  ton.  For  the  period  under  review  it 
averaged  £60  a  ton.  Bleaching  powder  in  1914  cost  £5  Is.  lid.;  in  1921,  £15  3s.  Alum 
was  £4;  in  1921  it  was  £13.  China  clay  was  £1  13s.  5d.;  in  1921  it  was  £5  Is.  6d. 
Starch  was  £16  13s.  6d.  in  1914;  in  1921  the  price  was  £46.  Coal  in  1914  was  13s.  4d. 
per  ton;  in  1921  it  was  37s.  4d.  Railway  rates  have  increased  from  23s.  to  London 
to  50s.  lOd.  per  ton.  Now  comes  the  extraordinary  item  of  wages.  Although  we  are 
working  less  hours,  our  wage  bill  has  increased  by  £42,209." 

"  As  to  the  future.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  still  in  front  of  bad  times. 
Mills  are  all  short  of  work,  and  consequently  they  are  cutting  prices  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  making  a  loss  so  as  to  clear  away  their  stocks  in  order  to  take 
in  their  commitments  which  they  are  forced  to  take.  Then,  again,  we  have  to  fight 
Mr.  German.  It  does  not  matter  what  price  an  English  mill  puts  in,  the  German 
agents  put  it  in  at  a  farthing  or  a  halfpenny  a  pound  less,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  men,  without  any  idea  of  the  harm  they  are  doing  to  their  country,  are  placing 
orders  abroad.  I  daresay  most  of  them  say  they  are  buying  from  Belgium  or 
Holland.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The  paper  is  coming  from  those  countries,  but  it  is 
of  German  origin.  Workmen  in  Germany  are  working  much  longer  hours  and  at 
very  much  less  wages  than  we  pay  in  England,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  trade 
unions  will  see  their  way  to  do  away  with  the  three-shift  business.  If  they  do  so,  it 
would  make  an  extraordinary  difference  to  us,  because  not  only  should  we  save  in 
wages,  but  we  should  save  in  the  amount  of  what  wre  call  '  broke '." 
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LONDON  WOOL  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  1921 

Messrs.  G.  and  W,  Townend's  (London)  Annual  Wool  Report  for  1921  states 
that  while  the  year  opened  under  unfavourable  conditions  yet  the  heavy  fall  in  prices, 
which  began  late  in  the  spring  of  1920,  was  still  in  progress  at  the  end,  and  there 
were  still  no  reliable  signs  that  a  stable  basis  had  been  reached.  Exceedingly  heavy 
stocks  of  manufactured  goods  remained  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  arid  mer- 
chants, and  expert  outlets  were  almost  completely  closed  by  reason  of  the  financial 
and  political  confusion  prevailing  in  most  of  the  world  markets.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  decline  in  values  continued  unchecked  during  the  earlier  months,  all 
descriptions  experiencing  further  heavy  depreciation,  especially  marked  in  the  coarser 
grades. 

In  the  May  series  of  London  Sales,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  read- 
justment of  values  had  reached,  and  in  the  finer  qualities  overpassed,  the  necessary 
limit;  merincs  showed  an  advance  of  15/20  per  cent  and  crossbreds  of  10'  per  cent. 
The  advance  was  due  largely  to  the  advent  of  increased  continental  buying,  which, 
from  this  period,  continued  to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  all  the  succeeding  sales. 
Especially  noteworthy  has  been  the  heavy  buying  on  German  account,  the  total  pur- 
chases for  which  market  of  colonial  and  foreign  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
amounted  during  the  year  to  328,000  bales.  Erom  May  onwards  the  market,  though 
subject  to  somewhat  wide  fluctuations,  has  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  recovery, 
evidenced  by  the  ability  to  absorb  the  unusually  large  offerings  in  London  and  other 
markets,  as  indicated  below. 

During  the  first  half-year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  much  short  time  and  serious 
unemployment  prevailed  in  the  wool  industry,  but  the  position,  more  especially  in  the 
combing  and  spinning  mills,  has  greatly  improved  during  the  later  months.  Factors 
in  this  improvement  have  been  large  purchases  of  tops  and  yarns  for  the  United 
States,  owing  to  tariff  revision  prospects,  and  purchases  for  the  continent  during  the 
protracted  strike  in  the  French  textile  centres. 

A  stronger  and  more  satisfactory  influence,  however,  has  been  the  remarkable 
expansion  in  the  hosiery  trade,  and  the  wide  extension  in  the  range  of  garments  pro- 
duced by  this  section  of  the  industry.  The  last-named  demand  has  strongly  affected 
the  finer  qualities,  and  has  also  absorbed  good  weights  of  medium  crossbred.  The 
increased  activity  has  scarcely  as  yet  affected  worsted  finished  goods,  but  here  also 
signs  of  increasing  interest  have  been  shown,  though  checked,  for  a  time  at  least,  by 
the  renewed  advance  in  wool  values. 

The  long  continued  political  unsettlement  in  European  countries,  and  the  chaos 
of  the  Exchanges,  have  almost  stifled  the  export  trade,  not  only  in  textile  goods,  but 
in  all  other  English  manufactures,  and  the  resulting  unemployment  has  reacted  on 
the  home  trade  demand.  But  signs  are  not  wanting  that  these  financial  and  political 
questions  are  nearing  at  least  partial  adjustment.  This  influence  has  tended  greatly 
to  strengthen  the  decidedly  more  favourable  and  confident  tone  with  which  the  Year 
1921  closed. 

PAPER-MAKING  IN  LATIN-AMERICA 

The  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial  states  that  the  paper-making  industry  is 
making  substantial  progress  in  some  of  the  South  American  republics.  Before  the  war 
practically  all  paper  required  had  to  be  imported,  and  a  great  deal  came  from  Ger- 
many. Chile  was  the  only  country  on  the  continent  where  paper  mills  were  to  be 
found.  Paper-manufacturing  concerns  have  now  been  established  in  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  while  the  industry  is  also  spreading  in  Uruguay,  Colombia,  and  Peru. 

In  Brazil  paper-making  is  developing  into  an  important  business,  and  several 
new  mills  have  been  established  during  the  present  year.   In  the  whole  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  there  are  at  present  only  about  a  dozen  paper-making  establishments,  ! 
but  the  output  of  paper  is  considerable. 
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DIRECT  EXCHANGE  OF  PARCEL  POST  WITH  ITALY 

Notification  has  been  made  by  the  Poet  Office  Department  that  a  direct  exchange 
of  parcels  by  post  has  been  arranged  between  Canada  and  Italy.  This  will  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  existing  parcel  post  routes  via  England  and  via  France. 

Direct  parcel  mails  from  Canada  will  be  made  up  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  during  the 
winter  season  and  Montreal,  P.Q.,  during  the  summer  and  will  be  despatched  by 
steamers  sailing  direct  to  Italy. 

The  rates  of  postage  on  parcels  posted  in  Canada  for  transmission  by  this  route 
will  be  as  follows: — 

1  lb   37c.        4  lb   70c.         8  lb   $1.14 

2  lb   48c.        5  lb   81c.         9  lb   1.25 

3  1b   59c.        6  1b  ..   ..     92c.        10  1b   1.36 

:     7  lb  $1.03        11  lb   .  .  1.47 

The  regulations  as  to  packing,  customs  declarations,  prohibited  articles,  etc.,  will 
be  the  same  as  for  parcels  for  Italy  sent  via  England  or  via  France. 

While  the  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  parcels  by  the  direct  service  are  lower 
than  for  the  service  via  England  or  via  France,  the  direct  service  is  less  frequent,  and 
the  choice  of  the  route  should  be  left  to  the  sender.  Persons  wishing  to  forward 
-parcels  by  the  direct  route  should  bear  this  in  mind. 

The  first  despatch  from  Canada  will  be  made  by  the  Caserta,  sailing  from  St. 
John  on  February  9. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  RETURNS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Boss 

Melbourne,  December  13,  1921. — The  Australian  imports  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  (to  October  31,  1921)  were  valued  at  £28,006,540,  as  com- 
pared with  £56,878,723,  showing  a  reduction  of  not  less  than  £28,872,183  in  compari- 
son with  the  similar  period  of  the  previous  year.  Textiles  showed  a  contraction  of 
over  £11,000,000,  while  the  machinery  and  iron  and  steel  group  was  over  £3,000,000 
less.  As  compared  with  the  previous  period,  the  importations  of  timber  had  fallen 
from  £2,034,740  to  £606,641.  This  recovery  towards  normal  trading  has  been  brought 
about  by  drastic  curtailment  of  purchasing  credits  abroad,  which  is  reflected  by 
practically  every  group  of  imports  indicating  large  shrinkages. 

The  exports  were  £35,334,101,  which  is  less  by  £3,730,171  than  last  year.  The 

|   net  result  of  the  first  four  months  of  1921-2:2  is  that  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeded 

'   that  of  the  imports  by  £7,327,561. 

Coincident  with  decreased  imports  has  been  the  contraction  in  the  Customs  and 

!  Excise  revenue,  which  for  the  five  months  ended  on  November  30,  1921,  totalled 

;  £10,627,141,  as  compared  with  £13,992,079  for  the  similar  period  of  last  year. 

WAR  PRECAUTIONS  ACT  REPEAL  ACT  OF  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  C.  Hartlett,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  writes 
as  follows  under  date  December  13,  1921:  On  page  289  of  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  915 
(August  15,  1921)  appeared  an  item,  under  the  above  heading,  to  the  effect  that  the 
requirements  of  section  19  of  the  above  Act  need  not  be  complied  with  pending  amend- 
ments to  the  law. 

Section  19  referred  to,  which  provided  that  information  regarding  the  capital, 
number  of  branches,  and  other  particulars  of  oversea  firms  or  companies  be  furnished 
by  their  representative  for  the  information  of  the  Australian  Government,  has  now 
been  entirely  repealed,  and  no  further  action  thereunder  need  be  taken  by  Canadian 
firms. 
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TRADE  NOTES  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Australian  Aerial  Services 

Melbourne,  December  13,  1921. — It  is  announced  that  the  Australian  Government 
has  accepted  the  tender  of  the  Larkin  Aircraft  Supply  Company  of  Melbourne  for  an 
aerial  mail,  passenger,  and  freight  service  between  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  and  Adelaide, 
S.A.  A  similar  service  between  Sydney  and  Brisbane,  Queensland,  has  also  been 
arranged  for  with  another  concern. 

The  Government  subsidy  for  the  former  service  is  £17,500  for  one  year,  and  the 
distance  750  miles;  the  subsidy  for  the  latter  service  is  £11,500  for  one  year,  and  the 
distance  550  miles.  The  route  of  the  Sydney-Adelaide  service  will  be  via  Coota- 
mundra,  Hay,  and  Mildura.  The  Perth-Derby  service  will  come  into  operation 
shortly;  the  subsidy  is  £25,000  for  one  year,  and  the  distance  1,200  miles.  The 
preparation  of  landing  places  is  well  in  hand,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  the  services 
will  be  in  operation  by  April  next. 

Tenders  will  shortly  be  called  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  sub- 
sidized aerial  mail,  passenger,  and  freight  service  in  Central  Queensland,  linking  up 
Charleville  and  Cloncurry,  via  Tambo,  Blackall,  Longreach,  and  Winton.  The  condi- 
tions of  contract  will  be  similar  to  those  for  the  other  services.  The  total  number  of 
miles  of  aerial  highways  in  Australia  will  then  exceed  3,000. 

Confectionery  Manufacture  in  Tasmania 

The  erection  of  the  large  factory  at  Claremont,  Tasmania,  which  is  being  estab- 
lished by  an  amalgamation  of  leading  British  chocolate  manufacturers,  is  reported  to 
be  making  such  progress  that  the  first  room  for  the  manufacture  of  confectionery  is 
expected  to  be  ready  early  in  the  new  year. 

The  factory  when  completed  will  cover  41  acres,  recreation  and  shore  reserves 
58  acres,  villages  for  workers  108  acres,  and  roads  and  footpaths  43  acres.  The  main 
manufacturing  blocks  are  to  be  six  in  number,  constructed  of  ferro -concrete.  Five 
are  to  be  three-story,  and  seven  flights  of  stairs  and  three  lifts  will  give  access  to  the 
upper  floors.  As  showing  the  large  proportions  of  the  premises,  the  buildings  will 
contain  12,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  approximately  22,000  tons.  The  floor  area  will 
be  120,000  square  feet.  There  will  be  800  windows,  and  the  timber  used  will  total 
160,000  feet. 

When  the  factory  is  working  to  its  full  capacity  it  is  considered  that  oversea 
imports  into  Australia,  particularly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  will  show  marked 
diminution. 

Manufacture  of  Motor  Spirit  in  Australia 

A  refinery  company  in  Melbourne  recently  invited  a  party  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  inspect  at  their  works  what  is  claimed  to  be  a  new  and  thorough  method  of 
treating  crude  oil  produced  and  retorted  from  shale  in  Tasmania  and  brought  to  Mel- 
bourne for  treatment.  It  was  stated  by  the  manager  of  the  company  that  the  invention 
had  been  purchased  in  England,  and  subsequently  several  patented  improvements  had 
been  added  to  it  in  Australia. 

Under  the  existing  system  of  refining,  it  was  explained,  the  recovery  of  shale 
naphtha  is  10  per  cent  from  the  residue  or  solar  oil,  but  with  this  system  it  is  claimed 
that  38  per  cent  of  natural  benzine  is  recovered  and  produced  as  a  commercial  white 
motor  spirit  in  one  operation.  The  extra  recovery  and  the  obtaining  at  the  same 
time  of  a  white  spirit  constitute  the  crux  of  the  system.  In  addition,  carbon  is 
extracted  from  all  the  spirit,  thus  improving  the  quality  for  motor  work.    All  these 
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results  are  obtained  by  holding  in  liquid  suspension  what  have  been  uncondensabJe 
gases.  The  present  capacity  of  the  refinery  is  20,000  gallons  of  crude  oil  a  week,  and 
when  the  retorting  apparatus  in  Tasmania  is  extended,  it  is  hoped  to  increase  materi- 
ally the  capacity  of  the  refinery  in  Melbourne.  It  is  claimed  that  when  operations 
are  fully  developed,  it  will  be  possible  to  put  motor  spirit  on  the  market  at  a  consider- 
able reduction  on  the  present  price. 

Free  Exports  of  Australian  Wool 

The  Australian  Government  restrictions  on  the  export  of  wool  for  a  period  of 
six  months,  which  expired  on  November  30,  19-21,  have  not  been  extended  beyond 
that  date. 

In  a  statement  to  Parliament  on  the  subject,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  at 
the  time  the  regulations  were  agreed  to,  the  wool  industry  was  threatened  with 
financial  disaster,  but  the  conditions  at  present  existing  were  not  at  all  analagous 
to  those  which  existed  six  months  ago.  The  increased  demand  for  wool,  particularly 
on  the  continent,  was  a  most  important  factor  in  the  improved  conditions  in  the 
industry.  In  January  last  the  continent  took  only  33  per  cent  of  the  total  sales, 
but  in  June  65  per  cent.  After  considering  the  matter,  it  was  agreed  that  the  regu- 
lations restricting  exports  should  not  be  extended.  If,  however,  circumstances  should 
arise  in  the  future — such,  for  instance,  as  a  threatened  collapse  of  the  market  as  a 
result  of  a  "  bear  movement " — or  from  any  other  cause  which  made  further  regula- 
tions or  restrictions  desirable,  the  Government  would  reimpose  the  regulations. 


THE  COPRA  TRADE  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Suggested  Oil  Crushing  Plant  for  British  Columbia 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Sydney,  Australia,  December  15,  1921. — South  Sea  island  producers  of  copra,  and 
interested  Sydney  exporters  of  that  product,  have  frequently  expressed  surprise  that 
Canadian  commercial  enterprise  has  not,  up  to  this  date,  recognized  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  plant  at  Vancouver  to  treat  this  valuable  product,  and  so  develop  an 
:  encouraging  trading  connection  with  the  South  Pacific;  and  more  especially  with  the 
group  of  islands  under  British  sovereignty. 

To  copra  dealers  it  appears  an  anomaly  that  (particularly  since  1914)  while  a  very 
large  and  increasing  market  has  been  established  at  San  Francisco,  there  is  no  plant 
in  Western  Canada  to  treat  copra  for  such  valuable  products  as  cocoanut  oil,  stearine, 
oilcake,  and  meal  (for  animal  foods),  and  fertilizers.    San  Francisco  supplies  a  con- 
i   siderable  portion  of  the  United  States  (and  possibly  Canadian)  requirements.  On 
j   expert  advice,  it  is  stated  that  the  plant  necessary  to  crush  copra  is  not  costly,  hence 
l   the  liberty  is  now  taken  of  commending  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  boards  of 
J   trade  and  branches  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  in  British  Columbia 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  that  province  in  erecting  a  crushing  plant  to  treat  this 
|   product  on  an  extensive  scale. 

It  may  be  observed  that  cocoanut  fibre  is  used  in  making  coir-rope,  which  prob- 
'   ably  already  finds  a  ready  market  in  British  Columbia  and  other  Canadian  centres, 
I   and  a  considerable  sale  is  made  to  the  fishing  fleets,  etc.,  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
seaboards. 

It  is  clear  that  the  vessels  engaged  in  conveying  copra  from  the  various  groups  in 
the  South  Pacific  to  San  Francisco  are  building  up  a  reciprocal  trade  in  supplying 
canned  meats,  flour,  biscuits,  and  island  requirements  generally,  which  trade  is  now 
i  entirely  lost  to  Canada.   The  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine 
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in  the  transpacific  trade  would  find  copra  (being  easily  and  quickly  loaded)  an  attrac- 
tive and  remunerative  cargo,  and — in  the  case  of  several  groups  of  islands — there 
would  be  little  diversion  from  the  direct  (returning)  trading  route. 

The  data  in  subsequent  paragraphs  has  been  obtained  from  reliable  sources,  and 
is  submitted  with  the  hope  that  the  Western  Canadian  commercial  enterprise  will 
thoroughly  investigate  the  position  and,  after  doing  so,  recognize  the  trading  benefits 
to  be  derived  by  the  erection  of  a  crushing  plant  in  British  Columbia  for  the  treat- 
ment of  copra. 

THE  COCOANUT 

The  cocoanut  is  the  fruit  of  the  coco  palm  (cocosmucifera) ,  and  is  generally 
recognized  to  be  the  most  important  product  of  the  tropics.  The  thick  meat  or 
endosperm  of  the  seed  is  used  for  food,  both  ripe  and  unripe,  and  the  milky  food  in 
the  fresh  nut  furnishes  a  refreshing  drink. 

COPRA,  THE  KERNEL  OF  THE  COCOANUT,  AND  ITS  USES 

Copra  is  the  commercial  name  applied  to  the  dried  and  broken  kernel  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  after  it  is  split  and  prepared  for  shipment.  Copra  is  exceedingly  rich  in  oil, 
averaging  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  its  bulk.  It  is  nearly  colourless  when  pure,  and  is 
of  the  consistency  of  butter  at  ordinary  temperatures.  After  the  stearine  is  taken 
away,  it  has  many  physical  properties  similar  to  butter,  and  it  is  largely  used  in  the 
composition  of  margarine.  It  is  made  up  by  Sydney  manufacturers  in  very  attractive 
form,  and  is  in  much  demand  for  cooking  purposes,  more  particularly  on  account 
of  its  good  keeping  qualities.  Large  quantities  of  the  oil  extracted  from  copra  are 
used  in  Australia  for  soap-making,  candle-making,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

Oil  cake  and  meal  for  animal  food  are  made  from  the  residue,  and  fertilizer  is 
also  made  to  a  small  extent.  Copra  is  therefore  one  of  those  products  from  which 
there  is  practically  no  waste.  The  husks  of  the  cocoanut  are  made  into  rope,  called 
coir  rope,  which  is  very  elastic  and  stretches  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ordinary 
rope.  As  it  is  very  light  and  cheap  and  does  not  rot  so  quickly  as  other  ropes  when 
kept  in  the  water  for  a  long  time,  it  is  in  great  demand.  It  is  particularly  useful 
in  the  larger  sizes  when  used  in  connection  with  the  mooring  of  vessels,  where  they  are 
subjected  to  the  scend  of  the  sea,  as  it  stretches  considerably  before  breaking. 

Owing  to  its  inflammable,  nature,  due  to  the  large  percentage  of  oil  contained, 
copra  was  seized  upon  by  incendiaries  during  the  war  period  as  excellent  material 
for  their  operations,  and  so  serious  were  their  operations  that  the  authorities  pro- 
hibited its  storage  on  wharves.  These  restrictions  have  lately  been  withdrawn  and 
the  storage  of  copra  is  permitted  on  wharves  under  certain  conditions. 

AUSTRALIAN    EXPORTS    OF    COCOANUT    OIL    AND  COPRA 

So  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  the  entire  copra  trade  with  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas  passes  through  Sydney,  and,  conversely,  the  islands  also  obtain  their 
principal  supplies  from  Sydney.  Since  the  termination  of  the  war  additional  supplies 
of  copra  have  been  received  in  Sydney  from  the  mandated  territories;  in  fact  such 
large  quantities  (the  result  of  heavy  accumulations)  were  received  as  to  seriously 
affect  the  price  for  the  time  being. 

Excluding  Papua,  the  former  German  territory  in  New  Guiana,  and  the  mandated 
islands  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  cocoanut  trees  are  not  cultivated  in  Australia 
proper,  hence  any  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  in  cocoanut  oil  and  copra  must  be 
attributed  to  the  oil-crushing  plants  in  Sydney  and  transhipments  of  the  raw 
products  to  the  various  copra-using  centres  abroad.  There  is  in  Sydney  an  extensive 
soap-making  industry,  with  headquarters  in  Liverpool  and  with  subsidiary  companies 
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in  Canada,  which  crushes  the  oil  from  copra  for  distribution  to  allied  works  in 
oversea  countries.  This  oil  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  certain  classes  of 
soap.    The  company  has  a  number  of  important  plantations  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  appended  return  indicates  the  exports  of  cocoanut  oil  and  copra  from  Sydney 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1920,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  Canada 
is  importing  some  oil: — 

Exports  of  Cocoanut  Oil 


From  Sydney  to  Tons  Value 

United  Kingdom   1,553  £105,233 

Canada   150  14,138 

New  Zealand   327  23,952 

Pacific  Islands,  Fiji   19  1,793 

Papua     2 

South  African  Union   12  1,251 

Belgium   329  31,738 

United  States  of  America..   100  7,089 


2,490  £185,196 


Exports  of  Copra 

Tons  Value 

United  Kingdom                                                                      11,512  £470,999 

France  ,                                   101  4,020 

United  States  of  America                                                          1,824  71,895 


13,437  £546,914 


The  shipments  of  copra  shown  above  as  being  shipped  to  the  United  States  are 
merely  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  amount  shipped  to  that  destination.  Many 
vessels  coming  to  Australia  laden  with  timber,  which  used  to  take  coal  to  South 
American  ports  as  a  return  cargo,  no  longer  do  so,  as  this  trade  has  almost  entirely 
vanished  as  compared  with  what  it  was  some  years  ago,  vessels  now  proceeding  to 
the  islands  backloading  with  copra.  What  the  quantity  is,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  it  is  certainly  a  large  one.  Most  of  this  trade  has  grown  up  since  pre-war 
times,  and  manufacturers' in  the  United  States  have  realized  the  potentialities  of  the 
trade. 

QUANTITY    OF    COPRA  PRODUCED 

Copra  is  one  of  those  commodities  produced  in  comparatively  small  quantities 
in  so  many  obscure  positions,  where  statistics  are  unknown,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  even  give  an  approximate  idea  of  its  total.  Many  new  plantations  have,  however, 
of  recent  years  been  established  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  in  New  Guiana,  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  when  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  valuable  product  are  more 
widely  realized,  much  larger  quantities  will  be  used  than  at  present. 

PRICES  OF  COPRA  DURING  THE  LAST  THIRTY-FrVE  YEARS 

Few  other  commodities  have  had  such  ups  and  downs  in  price  as  copra.  From 
the  year  1885,  when  the  records  start,  right  up  to  1906,  it  fluctuated  between  £7 
($34.07)  and  £15  ($73)  per  long  ton,  but  this  was  the  period  when  the  great  value 
of  copra  was  not  properly  known  and  its  contents  used  for  soap-making  only,  the 
balance  being  turned  into  oilcake  for  animal  feed.  Just  about  that  time  it  came 
into  use  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  and  in  1907  the  price 
reached  £22  15s.  ($110.72).  Other  co-pra  producers  then  began  to  show  appreciation 
of  its  value,  and  rushed  quantities  to  markets  which  collapsed  to  £13  5s.  ($64.48)  in 
1908.  In  1913  it  reached  £27  12s.  ($134.3'2),  and  when  war  broke  out  tumbled  to  £14 
($68.13).  Containing  as  it  did  valuable  glycerine  contents,  the  outlook  suddenly 
grew  brighter  and  in  1917  the  market  price  was  £27  ($131.40).  With  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  the  demand  for  fats  in  European  countries  was  so  great  that  copra 
soared  to  £47  ($228.73)  per  ton,  being  the  highest  price  ever  reached  in  Australia. 
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As  previously  mentioned,  at  this  period  large  quantities  of  copra  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  mandated  territories  were  suddenly  thrown  on  the  market  with  the  inevi- 
table result  that  the  price  dropped  to  £13  ($63.26).  It  gradually  recovered  to  a  more 
normal  price,  and  is  now  in  the  region  of  £19  ($92.46)  per  long  ton. 

FREIGHTS  ON  COPRA 

Freights  for  copra  to  New  York  and  San  Francisco  have  recently  been  reduced. 
The  rate  to  New  York  has  been  lowered  to  £4  15s.  from  £6,  and  to  San  Francisco 
from  £3  10s.  to  £3. 

EXPERIMENTAL  TROPICAL  GARDEN  FOR  COCOANUTS 

While  cocoanuts  are  constantly  being  planted  in  various  groups  of  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific,  yet  in  the  former  German  possessions  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago 
(embracing  a  portion  of  New  Guinea) — now  administered  under  a  mandate  by  the 
Commonwealth  Government — was  the  first  experimental  garden,  established  at 
Rabaul,  where  practical  tropical  agriculture  and  horticulture  was  carried  on  by 
experts  to  the  great  benefit  of  planters  and  colonists  generally.  This  experimental 
garden  (which  is  also  a  garden  of  pleasure  and  contains  many  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs)  was  originally  mostly  devoted  to  the  different  species  of  rubber,  having  been 
established  at  the  time  of  the  rubber  boom.  Since  then  not  so  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  rubber  trees  and  more  to  the  cocoanut  trees. 

When  these  territories  were  captured,  the  German  scientists  were  displaced  and 
Australian  experts  installed  in  their  stead,  the  work  since  the  war  period  having 
been  carried  on  with  gratifying  success. 

CAPTURED  PLANTATIONS'  TO  BE  SOLD 

The  Expropriation  Board  appointed  to  deal  with  the  holdings  captured  in  the 
ex-German  territories  has  decided  to  sell  the  plantations,  recognizing  that  it  is  better 
for  the  separate  holdings  to  be  in  the  hands  of  individuals  rather  than  try  to  run 
them  on  the  communal  or  departmental  plan. 

MARKET  FOR  ONIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

EXPORT  OF  ONIONS  TO  NEW  ZEALAND 

Auckland,  December  19,  1921. — For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a  fairly 
good  trade  in  onions  to  New  Zealand,  not  only  from  British  Columbia  but  also  from 
Alberta.  The  following  table  will  show  the  export  of  onions  to  New  Zealand  from 
1917  to  1920:— 

Tons  Tons 


1917.  From  Canada   16 

Australia  -  ,   2,655 

Norfolk  Islands   1 

Australia  (for  New  Zealand  Government  use)  15 

 2,687 

1918.  Canada   44 

Australia  •   792 

United  States   198 

Australia  (for  New  Zealand  Government  use)  70 

  1,104 

1919.  Canada   29 

Australia   1,021 

Japan   297 

United  States   290 

 1,637 

1920.  Canada   35 

Australia   1,211 

Japan   10 

United  States   506 

 1  7R9 
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For  many  years  there  has  been  a  market  in  New  Zealand  for  onions,  and  New 
Zealand  also  ships  onions  to  Canada  in  the  reverse  season.  The  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal importers  of  onions  into  New  Zealand  are  on  file  and  can  be  obtained  by 
interested  Canadian  firms  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Cc-mmerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  27696). 

Contracts  are  usually  made  for  onions  to  arrive  in  New  Zealand  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November.  The  quantities  shipped  from  Vancouver  have 
been  small  compared  with  those  from  San  Francisco.  This  arises  through  difference 
in  price;  United  States  onions  can  be  landed  in  New  Zealand  cheaper  than  these 
from  Vancouver. 

Onions  are  usually  packed  in  octagon  crates  of  about  96  pounds  net,  carried  as 
general  cargo.  They  have  also  been  shipped  in  bags  of  about  100  pounds  and  carried 
in  the  freezing  chamber  of  the  mail  steamers  from  Vancouver.  These  have  invariably 
arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  keep  the  temperature  below  40°  F. 

The  duty  on  onions,  long  ton  (2,240'  pounds),  is  £1  per  ton  from  Canada,  and 
£1  10s.  from  other  countries. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  IN  ONIONS 

The  onion  is  a  commodity  'which  admits  of  reciprocal  trade.  New  Zealand 
onions  will  be  shipped  to  Vancouver  during  January  and  February,  and  it  is  intended, 
if  these  can  be  carried  in  the  freezing  chamber,  that  they  will  be  shipped  in  bags  of 
100  pounds,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  crates,  labour  fo-r  packing,  and  freight. 

During  over  eleven  years'  experience  in  New  Zealand,  it  has  been  found  that 
firms  and  companies  who  import  onions  vary  with  each  season,  excepting  that  one 
will  generally  find  the  leading  importers  engaged  in  the  business  if  it  is  profitable. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  during  the  off  season,  Canada  should  not  have  a  good  market 
in  New  Zealand,  and  be  able  to  receive  onions  from  New  Zealand  in  the  reverse  season. 

Australia  is  within  twelve  hundred  miles  of  New  Zealand  and  can  export  onions 
to  this  Dominion  as  against  Canada,  which  has  to  ship  a  distance  of  from  seven  to 
eight  thousand  miles.  This,  however,  is  a  business  that  has  possibilities,  and  one 
that  should  show  future  development. 

NEW  ZEALAND  HOUSING  ACT 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  December  20,  1921. — In  1919  a  Housing  Act  was  passed  by  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament,  authorizing  the  Government  to  proceed  with  the  building  of 
houses  upon  certain  specified  conditions.  It  was  provided  that  the  Minister  of  Labour 
should  cause  to  be  prepared  a  yearly  statement  (the  last  made  up  to  March  31  of  the 
present  year)  showing : — 

(a)  The  moneys  expended  during  that  year  in  acquiring  land,  and  in  preparing 
the  same  for  dwellings,  and  in  erecting  such  dwellings; 

(b)  The  number  of  dwellings  erected  and  the  number  disposed  of  during  that 
year; 

(c)  The  payments  received  during  that  year  and  the  amount  of  arrears  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  the  year; 

id)  A  revenue  account  and  a  balance  sheet  for  that  year;  and 
(e)  Such  other  particulars  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  in  that 
behalf. 

During  the  year  referred  to  (the  last  having  any  public  statement)  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Housing  Act  was  passed,  the  principal  provisions  being: — 
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(1)  To  enable  leasehold  interests  in  land  to  be  acquired  for  workers'  dwellings. 
Whilst  it  is  desirable  to  build  on  freehold  land  wherever  possible,  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  acquire  leasehold  land  in  those  towns  where  the  freehold  cannot  be 
obtained. 

(2)  Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  building,  the  statutory  maximum  cost  of 
dwellings  was  increased  in  the  case  of  wooden  dwellings  from  £775  to  £900  (including 
section  and  administration  expenses),  and  in  the  case  of  concrete  or  brick  dwellings 
from  £850  to  £1,000. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  Part  II  of  the  Housing  Act,  enabling  incorporated  societies 
of  public  servants  to  establish  residential  settlements  and  to  obtain  advances  therefor, 
were  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  any  public-utility  society  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  village  settlement  or  garden  suburb.  No  applications  have  yet  beeu 
made. 

(4)  Further  power  was  given  to  enable  harbour  boards  to  borrow  moneys  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  the  erection  of  workers'  dwellings  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Part  IV  of  the  principal  Act. 

(5)  The  remaining  provisions  related  principally  to  the  machinery  of  the  Act, 
or  to  the  restriction  of  rent  of  private  dwellings. 

In  the  principal  Act  it  was  provided  that  the  "  Housing  Board  "  should  be  con- 
stituted consisting  of  the  superintendent,  deputy  superintendent,  and  one  or  more 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  minister. 

BUILDING  OPERATIONS,  PRICES,  ETC. 

The  board  proceeded  to  allocate  houses,  and  of  the  number,  authority  was  given 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  500  throughout  the  Dominion  in  addition  to  209  in 
course  of  erection  at  that  time. 

In  allocating  dwellings  to  each  town,  the  board  takes  into  consideration  the 
number  of  applications  received  at  the  date  of  the  allocation,  the  existing  demand  for 
dwellings  generally,  the  numbers  of  workers'  dwellings  already  erected  there,  and  the 
prospects  of  future  development  and  stability  of  the  town.  Tenders  were  accordingly 
called  for  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  Dominion,  but  in  only  four  towns  were 
satisfactory  quotations  obtained  at  a  fixed  price. 

FINANCIAL  STRINGENCY   RETARDS  BUILDING 

It  was  unfortunate  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  erection  of  addi- 
tional dwellings  on  account,  of  the  shortness  of  money  at  the  time  when  the  prospects 
for  the  building  of  houses  had  considerably  improved,  as  in  some  towns — particularly 
in  Auckland — it  had  been  impossible  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  large  number  of  dwellings  proposed. 

The  statement  below  shows  the  number  of  dwellings  arranged  for  since  the 
Housing  Act  came  into  operation.  In  order  that  the  information  may  be  up  to  date 
it  is  given  to  July  31,  1921,  instead  of  to  March  31. 


Number  of  dwellings  built  before  July  31,  1921   162 

Number  uncompleted  on  July  31,  1921    232 

Number  of  houses  purchased  for  applicants  before  July  31,  1921.  .  .  .  107 
Additional  number  allocated  but  for  which  arrangements  have  not 

yet  been  made   530 


Total  •   1,031 


In  addition,  106  workers'  dwellings  have  been  erected  or  were  being  erected,  by 
local  authorities  and  employers  (the  latter  by  means  of  loans  granted  by  the  Housing 
Board),  making  a  total  of  607  workers'  dwellings  erected  or  in  course  of  erection.  In 
every  instance  of  loans  to  employers  the  houses  have  been  let  by  them  to  their  workers 
at  rentals  approved  by  the  board. 
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INCREASING  PRICES  AFFECT  WORK 

The  department  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  increasing  prices  of  materials 
during  most  of  the  year.  The  peak  of  high  prices  was  reached  in  J anuary  last ;  since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  slight  decline  in  prices,  and  labour  is  now  becoming  more 
plentiful. 

Owing  to  the  high  price,  the  cost  of  the  dwellings  arranged  for  early  in  the  year 
increased  considerably  beyond  the  original  estimate.  The  principal  items  are  cement, 
which  is  nearly  double  the  price  it  was  when  several  of  the  larger  contracts  were  let — 
namely,  £9  13s.  6d.  per  ton  as  compared  with  £5  5s.  per  ton — while  timber  has  increased 
in  price  approximately  25  per  cent,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
labour. 

Although  last  session  the  statutory  maximum  was  raised  for  concrete  and  brick 
dwellings  (including  land  and  administration  expenses)  from  £850  to  £1,000,  and  in 
the  case  of  wooden  dwellings  from  £775  to  £900,  it  was  soon  found  impossible  to  erect 
at  a  cost  within  those  maxima.  The  cost  of  dwellings  in  concrete  (excepting  a  few  of 
a  large  design),  including  land,  etc.,  recently  completed  varies  from  £975  to  about 
£1,125. 

ESTIMATED  OUTLAY  FOR  SUCH  DWELLINGS 

The  estimated  total  outlay  of  the  occupant  for  such  a  dwelling  (covering  interest, 
sinking  fund,  also  rates,  insurance,  and  estimated  cost  of  maintenance,  approximately 
6|  per  cent)  is  about  £74  per  annum,  or  £1  8s.  6d.  per  week.  This  amount,  while  seem- 
ingly too  large  a  rental  for  the  average  worker  to  pay,  is  really  less  than  the  rentals 
being  charged  for  ordinary  private  houses  which  are  built  of  wood.  But  for  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  materials,  etc.,  since  the  erection  was  begun,  most  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
usual  design  would  have  been  provided  for  about  £950  in  all,  involving  a  weekly  instal- 
ment of  £1  0s.  5d.  (excluding  rates  and  maintenance). 

PREFERENCE  TO  LARGE  FAMILIES 

Preference  is  in  all  cases  now  being  given  in  the  allotment  of  dwelling  to  those 
applicants  with  the  largest  families,  and  quite  a  number  of  very  needy  cases  have  thus 
been  given  timely  assistance. 

RETURNED  SOLDIERS  ASSISTED 

The  department  has  been  able  to  assist  many  returned  soldiers  in  the  erection  of 
dwellings  by  supplying  plans  and  specifications,  and  also  materials  from  the  depart- 
ment's stocks.  The  latter  were  supplied  at  cost  prices,  which  were  lower  than  the 
ruling  market  prices. 

Town-Planning,  Etc. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  AREAS 

Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  question  of  town  planning  for  the 
development  of  large  areas.  The  close  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the  "  lay-out  " 
plans,  besides  improving  the  appearance  of  the  proposed  settlements,  will  result  in 
many  advantages  of  a  more  practical  nature,  such  as  better  lighting  and  healthier 
conditions.  Lay-out  plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  housing  schemes  in  Wellington, 
Christchurch,  Auckland,  Hamilton,  and  New  Plymouth.  The  development  work  at 
Christchurch  is  proceeding  satisfactorily.  That  at  Wellington  comprises  an  area  of 
57£  acres  of  land  which  was  purchased  during  the  year.  This  plan  provides  for  280 
house  allotments,  sites  for  shopping  area,  reserves  for  gardens  and  public  buildings, 
a  playing  green,  and  two  smaller  ones  for  children's  playgrounds.  The  survey  plans 
have  been  completed,  and  the  plans  for  roads  and  drainage  are  being  prepared.  This 
is  perhaps  the  largest  area  to  be  so  planned  for  a  housing  scheme  in  this  Dominion. 
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PLANS  OF  DWELINGS 

A  number  of  new  plans  of  modern  design  have  been  prepared  so  as  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  accommodation  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  The  sizes  of  the  houses  have 
been  reduced  to  the  minimum  area  on  account  of  high-building  costs.  Special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  planning  from  the  point  of  view  of  having  no  space  wasted 
in  unnecessary  halls  or  passages,  while  the  fittings  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  give  as 
little  labour  as  possible  in  the  housework. 

METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Various  new  methods  of  construction  have  been  tried  and  tested,  especially  in 
concrete.  Six  different  methods  in  concrete  have  been  used.  It  has  been  found  that 
of  the  concrete  and  brick  systems  the  small  concrete-block  hollow-wall  construction 
and  the  ordinary  brick  hollow-wall  construction  are  the  most  speedy  in  erection.  They 
are  the  most  economical  in  the  weekly  cost  or  rental,  and  make  the  best  houses  to  live 
in.  Different  roofing  materials  have  been  used,  of  which  the  terra  cotta  tile  is  so  far 
found  the  most  satisfactory.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  procuring  joinery  for 
windows,  steel  casements  have  been  used  in  some  of  the  dwellings.  These  are  found 
to  be  watertight,  and  are  suitable  for  brick  or  concrete  houses. 

ERECTION  OF  WORKERS'  DWELLINGS  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES 

The  following  is  the  estimated  number  of  dwellings  erected  by  local  authorities 
since  the  Housing  Act  was  passed  in  November,  1919,  to  31st  March,  1921,  also  the 
number  of  additional  dwellings  immediately  contemplated  or  arranged  for. 

Number  of  dwellings  complete   63 

Number  of  dwellings  in  course  of  erection   32 

Number  of  dwellings  contemplated  or  arranged  for   63 


HOUSES  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  November,  1920,  5,000  houses  had  been  or  were 
being  built  in  the  various  cities,  boroughs,  and  town  districts  of  the  Dominion,  in 
addition  to  which  many  improvements  and  additions  were  made  to  existing  dwellings. 
No  reliable  information  is  obtainable  as  to  the  number  built  in  the  country  or  rural 
districts ;  no  doubt  the  shortage  in  these  does  not  exist  to  any  great  extent,  but  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  all  at  least  6,000  houses  were  built  throughout  the 
Dominion  during  that  year.  After  allowing  for  fires  and  demolitions  (estimated  by 
experts  at  about  1,330  per  annum),  there  should  be  a  net  increase  of  4,670  houses  during 
the  year. 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  New  Zealand  during  the  same  period  was  30,000 
for  whom,  at  1|  persons  per  room,  about  4,000  five-roomed  houses  would  be  required. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  census  tables  for  this  year  show  that  there  were  at  the 
time  of  the  census  2,046  houses  in  course  of  erection  in  New  Zealand,  of  which  1,308 
were  in  the  cities  and  boroughs,  while  at  the  time  of  the  1916  census  there  were  only 
685  and  466  respectively,  showing  considerably  increased  activity  in  1921. 

The  total  expenditure  in  connection  with  workers'  dwellings  during  the  year  was 
£287,950. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1921,  159  dwellings  had  been  erected  or  pur- 
chased by  the  Government. 

From  the  inception  of  the  original  Act  up  to  the  31st  March,  1921,  the  total 
number  of  dwellings  erected  or  purchased  comes  to  854. 
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USE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY  IN  SYRIA 

Modern  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  are  being  used  in  Syria,  but  the 
poverty  of  the  population  and  the  abundance  of  relatively  cheap  labour  serve  effec- 
tually to  prevent  the  use  of  any  large  amounts.  The  conservatism  of  the  farmers 
and  their  unfamiliar ity  with  machinery  are  other  factors  which  make  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  difficult.  Consul  Charles  E.  Allen,  at  Damascus,  Syria,  reporting 
in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  states  that  in  his  district,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  richest  agriculturally  in  the  country  and  produces  a  great  part  of  the 
agricultural  products  consumed  in  Syria  as  well  as  a  large  part  of  those  exported, 
there  are  30  tractors,  235  ploughs,  5  thrashers,  10  hay  spreaders,  120  incubators,  80 
rollers,  5  drills,  70  mowing  machines,  4  traction  engines,  and  350  hand  spreaders. 
When  it  is  considered  that  these  instruments  are  distributed  over  an  area  of  arable 
land  estimated  roughly  at  10,000  square  miles,  it  will  be  understood  to  what  a  limited 
extent  they  can  serve  the  needs  of  the  country. 

DEMONSTRATIONS   MOST   PRACTICAL  ADVERTISING 

At  present  the  demand  for  farm  machinery  is  practically  non-existent,  but  there 
are  possibilities  for  creating  such  a  demand.  Practically  nothing  can  be  accomplished 
by  correspondence  or  the  use  of  advertising  matter.  A  large  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion is  illiterate,  and  such  as  are  literate,  with  few  exceptions,  understand  only  Arabic. 
Advertising  matter  in  English,  or  even  in  French,  which  is  much  more  widely  under- 
stood, would  therefore  reach  only  the  occasional  large  landowner.  The  only  means  of 
securing  satisfactory  results  is  to  establish  an  agency  on  the  ground  and  by  demonstra- 
tions convince  the  farmers  of  the  superiority  of  the  tractor  over  their  present  methods, 
which  are  most  primitive.  Once  they  are  persuaded  of  the  advantage  of  modern 
implements  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  them  liberal  credit  on  proper  security,  pre- 
sumably crop  security,  as  the  banks  give  no  attention  to  assisting  agriculture.  These 
facts  have  already  been  appreciated  by  certain  manufacturers,  both  American  and 
foreign,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  a  result  agriculture  in  Syria  will  undergo  great 
improvement. 

PROJECTED  ENGINEERING  WORKS  FOR  INDIA 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  British  investors  have  lately  placed  more  than  £20,000,000 
in  new  enterprises  in  India  and  Ceylon,  special  interest  attaches  to  a  report  which 
has  just  been  received  in  London  from  the  Inspector  General  of  Irrigation  in  India, 
who  indicates  the  means  by  which  the  various  provincial  and  municipal  authorities 
are  assisting  the  central  Government  in  making  provision  for  large  new  public  services 
necessary  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  country,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Commercial. 

At  Calcutta  large  engineering  projects  are  under  consideration,  while  extensive 
schemes  of  drainage  and  sewage  are  to  be  undertaken  at  Bombay.  The  inspector 
general  states  that,  since  the  armistice,  undertakings  estimated  to  cost  400,000,000 
rupees  have  been  either  sanctioned  or  submitted  for  approval.  Much  of  this  work 
has  had  to  be  undertaken  by  Government  officials,  for  the  sole  reason  that  there  is  very 
little  private  enterprise  in  the  country,  and  the  promoters  of  the  various  schemes 
would  gladly  welcome  the  advent  of  firms  who  would  be  able  and  willing  to  under- 
take the  work.  "  Never,"  says  the  inspector  general,  "  has  India  needed  engineers 
more  than  at  present,"  to  which  may  be  added  that  never  has  India  offered  better 
opportunities  than  now  to  British  firms  for  machinery,  engineering  supplies,  and 
other  equipment. 
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BUTTER  IMPORTATIONS  INTO  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Koss 

Shanghai,  December  15,  1921. — Butter  is  not  produced  in  China,  therefore  all 
that  is  consumed  in  the  country  has  to  be  imported.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  butter, 
consumption  of  this  article  being  confined  to  the  foreign  population.  While  the 
number  of  the  latter  in  the  aggregate  is  not  large,  yet  a  considerable  demand  exists 
from  the  great  amount  of  shipping  that  is  constantly  coming  and  going  or  putting 
in  at  the  large  ports.  With  this  must  also  be  included  the  quantity  required  by 
foreign  gunboats,  some  of  which  are  all  the  time  stationed  in  China. 

The  total  imports  of  butter  into  all  the  ports  of  China  in  1920  amounted  to 
pounds  1,495,866  or  748  short  tons.  This  includes  butter  of  all  kinds,  fresh  in 
squares  or  bulk  and  in  tins. 

BUTTER  IMPORTATIONS  INTO  CHINA  IN  1920 

Pounds  Pounds 

Hongkong                                               643,333    Canada   42,267 

British  India                                            74,933    United  States   202,000 

Russia                                                      74,533    Australia  and  New  Zealand   360,933 

Japan                                                       74,267    All  other  countries   23,600 

From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  furnished  more 
b  niter  to  China  than  any  other  country.  The  amount  which  is  credited  to  Japan  and 
Hong  Kong  is  probably  also  nearly  all  Australian  butter. 

COLD  STORAGE  ON  SHIPS 

Canada  would  occupy  a  very  favourable  position  for  the  sale  of  butter  in  China 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are  no  regular  cold  storage  shipping  facilities  on 
steamers  crossing  the  Pacific.  The  season  in  which  Canadian  butter  is  cheapest 
works  in  very  well  with  the  Australian  season  of  cheap  butter,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  autumn  and  winter  in  Canada  correspond  to  spring  and  summer  in  Australia. 
The  latter  country  is  thus  able  to  undersell  Canadian  butter  in  this  market  during 
our  winter  months,  but  this  condition  is  completely  reversed  in  favour  of  Canada 
during  our  summer,  which  is  our  season  of  greatest  supply  and  lowest  prices.  How- 
ever, if  Canada  is  to  secure  any  considerable  portion  of  this  trade,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  cold  storage  space  be  available  to  enable  the  butter  to  be  shipped 
successfully  during  these  hottest  months  of  the  year.  An  order  for  Alberta  butter  of 
two  tons  per  month  was  recently  placed  by  a  large  provision  firm  in  Shanghai,  and 
although  the  latter  have  been  waiting  for  this  shipment  to  come  forward  since  Septem- 
ber, on  account  of  the  shipper's  inability  to  obtain  cold  storage  space,  it  is  uncertain 
if  the  butter  will  come  forward  at  all,  causing  great  disappointment  to  the  firm  who 
placed  the  order. 

The  absence  of  cold  storage  on  ships  sailing  from  Canada  to  the  Far  East  has 
seriously  affected  the  sale  of  all  Canadian  fresh  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  butter  in  the 
past.  If  adequate  cold  space  had  been  available,  other  commodities,  such  as  hams, 
bacon,  cheese,  smoked  and  frozen  fresh  fish,  as  well  as  vegetables,  might  have  been 
profitably  exported  to  all  these  Eastern  countries.  Up  to  the  present  the  only  cold 
storage  space  to  be  obtained  on  steamers  of  quick  service  has  been  that  on  C.P.O.S. 
ships,  but  only  after  the  needs  of  their  own  service  had  been  provided  for,  there  might 
be  some  space;  more  often  there  was  none.  In  consequence,  the  situation  has 
always  been  uncertain,  and  shippers  could  not  definitely  engage  to  make  deliveries 
of  cargo  on  account  of  this  difficulty. 

COLD  SPACE  ON  NEW  SHIPS 

From  advices  which  the  writer  has  obtained  from  the  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  at  Shanghai,  the  new  and  quick-sailing  steamer  of  this 
service,  the  Empress  of  Canada,  is  to  be  provided  with  cold  space  for  the  shipment  oi 
cargo  of  this  class.  Accordingly,  as  this  ship  is  expected  to  be  put  into  service  within 
a  few  months,  it  should  be  possible  successfully  to  ship  Canadian  butter  to  all  Far 
Fastern  ports  within  the  coming  season. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES   AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Preferential  Tariff  in  the  Colony  of  Fiji 

A  new  preferential  tariff  became  operative  in  Fiji  on  January  1,  1922.  Copies  of 
the  new  tariff  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  by  the 
Acting  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Colony.  Under  the  new  tariff  of  Fiji  imports  from 
•Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  are  given  a  preference  of  12 1  per  cent 
ad  valorem  in  the  case  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties,  and  a  preferential  rate 
50  per  cent  lower  than  the  general  tariff  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  articles  subject  to 
specific  duties.  As  the  free  list  is  very  limited  this  means  a  preference  on  nearly  all 
commodities.  The  only  dutiable  products  for  which  a  tariff  preference  has  not  been 
provided  are  certain  oils,  namely,  kerosene  of  100  degrees  or  over,  closed  flash  test,  on 
which  the  duty  is  9d.  per  gallon;  and  benzine,  benzoline,  gasoline,  naphtha,  and  other 
liquid  products  of  petroleum,  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  on  which  the  rate 
is  2d.  per  gallon. 

The  prevailing  ad  valorem  rates  of  the  new  customs  duties  ordinance  are  27i 
per  cent  under  the  general  tariff  and  15  per  cent  under  the  preferential  tariff.  Agri- 
cultural implements,  and  various  kinds  of  machinery,  are  exceptions  to  these  duties, 
the  rates  being  22|  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff,  with  the  usual 
reduction  of  12-£  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  schedule  of  preferential  rates.  Animals 
are  also  an  exception,  being  dutiable  at  12^  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff  and  free 
under  the  preferential  tariff  and  there  are  a  few  other  exceptions.  The  subjoined  state- 
ment contains  a  list  of  most  of  the  articles  subject  to  specific  duties.  The  rates  of  duty 
quoted  are  those  of  the  preferential  tariff.  The  rate  under  any  of  these  items  applicable 
to  imports  of  foreign  origin  would  be  double  the  rate  quoted.  Where  the  expression, 
41  not  otherwise  enumerated,"  is  used  the  reference  is  not  to  the  accompanying  schedule, 
only,  but  means  not  otherwise  enumerated  in  the  complete  tariff. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES  IN  FIJl's  NEW  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF 


Aerated  and  mineral  waters,  per  gallon   9d. 

Ale,  beer,  porter,  cider,  perry,  hop,  ginger  or  other  beers,  bottled,  per  gallon  3s.  6d. 

Ditto,  in  wood  or  jar,  per  gallon   2s.  6d. 

Anchors,  black  or  galvanized,  per  lb  '   |d. 

Bags  and  sacks,  over  two  bushels,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  dozen.  ...  Is. 

Bags,  paper,  per  cwt   3s. 

Beeswax,  per  lb  *  .  2d. 

Biscuits,  sweetened  or  fancy,  per  lb   Id. 

Biscuits,  other,  including  dog  biscuits,  per  lb                                                  ..  Id. 

Books  and  periodicals,  printed   Free 

Bran,  per  100  lb   10d. 

Butter  and  ghee,  per  lb   Id. 

Candles,  per  lb   Id. 

Caps,  percussion,  per  100   Id. 

Cards,  playing,  per  pack  of  61  cards  or  under   6d. 

Cement,  per  cwt   8d. 

Coffee,  chicory,  cocoa,  and  chocolate,  per  lb   3d. 

Confectionery,  per  lb.,  or  pint   3d. 

Cordials  and  syrups,  not  medicinal,  per  gallon   2s. 

Dholl  and  gram  (whole  or  split),  of  all  kinds,  per  ton   £3 

Dynamite,   lithofracteur,  blasting  powder,   and   similar  explosives,  including 

ingredients  for  making  such  goods,  per  lb   6d. 

Flour,  including  seconds,  thirds,  and  fourths,  sharps  and  pollard,  per  ton  of 

2,000  lb                                  .  .   £1 

Gelatine,  per  lb   2d. 

Ginger,  per  lb   Id. 

Ginger  wine,  containing  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  per  gallon.  .  2s. 

Glue,  per  lb   Id. 

Grain  and  pulse,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  bushel   Cd. 

Grindstones,  including  emery  wheels,  per  inch  diameter   Id. 

Hops,  per  lb  ,   3d. 

Iron,  black,  in  bar,  hoop,  rod,  sheet,  or  plate,  per  ton   £1  10s. 

Iron,  galvanized,  in  bar,  hoop,  rod,  sheet,  or  corrugated,  per  ton   £3 

Iron,  pig  and  scrap,  per  ton   £1 

Iron  tanks,  black  or  galvanized,  each   10s. 
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SPECIFIC  DUTIES  IX  Fiji's  NEW  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF — Concluded 

Isinglass,  per  lb   2d. 

Lime,  fireclay,  plaster  of  Paris,  whiting,  and  chalk,  per  cwt   3d. 

Margarine,  per  lb   Id. 

Matches,  in  boxes  containing  under  100  matches,  per  gross  boxes   3s. 

For  each  additional  100  or  part  thereof,  per  gross  boxes   3s. 

Meats,  including  game,  dried,  preserved,  salt,  or  chilled,  not  otherwise  enum- 
erated, per  lb   Id. 

Millstones,  per  inch  diameter   Id. 

Methylated  spirit,  per  gallon   2s. 

Music,  printed,  and  pianola  music  ,   Free 

Nails,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  cwt   3s. 

Nuts,  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  lb   Id. 

Oakum,  per  cwt   4s. 

Oats,  per  bushel   6d. 

Oils,  kerosene,  under  100  degrees,  closed  flash  test,  per  gallon   Is. 

Oils,  lubricating,  being  the  product  of  petroleum,  per  gallon   9d. 

Oils,  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  except  for  medicinal  use,  in  bulk, 

per  gallon   9d. 

Opium,  medical,  and  preparations  thereof,  unless  dutiable  at  a  higher  rate  as 

drugs  or  spirits,  per  lb.  of  opium  contained   £1 

Opium,  tincture  of  opium,  and  laudanum,  per  lb   £  L 

Paints,  mixed  ready  for  use,  per  cwt   7s. 

Paints,  mixed  ready  for  used,  per  cwt   7d. 

Palings  split,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  100   2s. 

Paper,  brown,  and  wrapping,  including  old  newspapers  for  use  as  wrapping- 
paper,  per  cwt   3s. 

Petroleum,  crude   Free 

Plants     Free 

Posts  and  rails,  split,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  100   2s. 

Powder,  sporting,  per  lb   6d. 

Putty,  per  cwt   3s. 

Resin,  per  cwt   2s. 

Rice,  per  ton   £2 

Salt,  in  bulk,  including  rock  salt,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  cwt   2s. 

Seeds,  garden  and  seeds  for  propagation  or  cultivation   Free 

Shingles,  per  1000   2s. 

iSnuff,   per   lb   3s. 

Soap,  plain,  hard  or  soft,  per  lb   Id. 

Soda,  crystals,  per  ton   £1 

Spices  of  all  kinds,  per  lb.  or  pint   2d. 

Spirits,  of  all  kinds,  the  strength  of  which  can  be  ascertained  by  Sikes'  hydro- 
meter, and  is  over  proof,  per  proof  gallon   £1  6s. 

Spirits,  of  all  kinds,  the  strength  of  which  can  be  ascertained  by  Sikes'  hydro- 
meter, and  is  under  proof,  per  liquid  gallon   £1  6s. 

Spirits  and  compounds,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  and  scented  waters,  the 
strength  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained  by  Sikes'  hydrometer,  per  liquid 
gallon   £1  6  s. 

Starch,  per  lb   2d. 

Steel,  mild,  in  bar,  rod,  sheet  or  plate,  per  ton   £1  10s. 

Sugar,  per  lb   id. 

Tea,  per  lb   4d. 

Timber,  dressed  or  surfaced,  over  2  inches  wide,  not  otherwise  enumerated, 

per  100  feet  superficial   2s. 

Timber,  undressed,  over  2  inches  wide,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  100  feet 

superficial   Is.  6d. 

The  duty  on  timber  to  be  computed  on  a  thickness  of  1  inch,  any  thickness 
under  1  inch  to  be  reckoned  as  1  inch. 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  per  lb   6s. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  per  lb   Is.  6d. 

•Cigarettes,  including  wrappers,  per  lb   6s. 

'Cigars,  including  wrappers,  per  lb   7s. 

Turpentine,  per  gallon   Is. 

Twine,  per  lb   2d. 

Varnish,  lacquer,  Japan,  furniture,  and  other  liquid  polishes,  per  gallon   2s. 

Vaseline  or  soft  paraffin,  per  lb   2d. 

Vinegar,  per  gallon   6d. 

Wines — still,  including  Vermouth,  per  gallon   4s. 

Wines,  sparkling,  per  gallon   15s. 

The  conditions  for  obtaining  the  preferential  tariff  in  the  colony  of  Fiji  are  in 
essential  respects  similar  to  those  laid  down  in  other  parte  of  the  British  Empire, 
the  principal  requirement  being  that  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  be  of 

Empire  origin.  This  "  value  "  means  the  most  of  the  finished  article  and  what  shall 
be  included  in  cost  for  the  purpose  of  the  preference  is  defined  with  considerable  detail. 
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Australian  Customs  Tariff  and  Prferential  Trade 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 

Melbourne,  December  13,  1921. — On  December  9  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  was  advised  by  cable  that  the  customs'  tariff  had  been  passed  by 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  [published  in '  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  932,  page  933,] . 
The  delay  in  passing  the  measure  was  through  a  difficulty  of  precedent  and  procedure 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  new  tariff  was  introduced  on  March  25,  1920,  and  was  first  debated  some 
seven  to  eight  months  ago,  with  the  result  that  the  original  measure  was  consider- 
ably amended,  chiefly  by  higher  protective  duties  imposed  for  the  assistance  of  Aus- 
tralian manufacturers,  some  of  whom  had  started  new  industries  to  supply  domestic 
demands  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

The  final  corrections  were  not  received  by  the  Government  printer  up  to  the 
closing  of  this  mail,  hence  applications  received  from  Canada  will  be  complied  with 
by  the  mail  leaving  Australia  early  in  January. 

Owing  to  adverse  customs  legislation  recently  passed  in  New  Zealand  towards 
importations  from  Australia,  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  passed  a  short  Act 
(just  prior  to  Parliament  being  prorogued  on  December  10),  which  will  enable  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  to  arrange  in  recess  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
between  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  importance  of  such  a  measure  to  Australia 
is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  her  exports  to  New  Zealand  approximate  £7,500,000, 
while  the  imports  from  New  Zealand  are  about  £2,600,000  per  annum.  Until  the 
reciprocal  arrangement  is  entered  into,  the  maximum  duties  of  each  country  will 
apply  to  importations  from  the  other. 

The  tariff  being  out  of  the  way,  and  Parliament  having  prorogued  probably  until 
May  or  June,  192)2,  renewed  representations  are  being  made — with  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Canada — to  the  Commonwealth  authorities 
towards  the  negotiation  of  closer  trade  relations  between  Australia  and  Canada. 

Australia  to  Permit  Imports  from  Germany  and  Other  ex-Enemy  Countries  from 

August  Next 

Under  date  of  January  13,  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross  cabled  from  Mel- 
bourne as  follows:  "Bulletin  proclamation  issued.  Importations  from  Germany, 
other  enemy  countries,  permitted  into  Australia  from  August  first.  Object,  delay, 
permit  selling  goods  now  ordered  and  obviate  dumping,  far  as  possible." 

Certificates  of  Origin  for  the  British  West  Indies 

According  to  latest  advices  respecting  the  requirements  of  the  British  West  Indies 
as  regards  invoices  and  certificates  of  origin  under  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade 
Agreement,  the  situaton  is  as  follows : — 

Trinidad,  Barbados,  Dominica,  and  St.  Vincent  have  definitely  adopted  the  form 
as  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference  which  met  in  London  last 
March.  Antigua,  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  Virgin  Islands  and  Montserrat  have  another  form. 
The  Bahamas  has  still  another  form  but,  it  is  understood,  will  accept  the  certificate 
as  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference.  It  is  stated  that  British  Hon- 
duras will  also  accept  the  form  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference. 

Discretionary  powers  have  been  given  to  some  of  the  Collectors  of  Customs  pending 
the  adoption  of  definite  regulations.  It  would  seem  that  with  respect  to  colonies  not 
mentioned  the  certificate  first  adopted  by  the  West  Indian  colonies  under  the 
Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1920,  until  otherwise  announced,  would  meet 
requirements.  A  copy  of  any  of  the  forms  mentioned  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Director  Commercial  Service,  Ottawa. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 

New  Zealand 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand,  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  under  date  December  20, 
1921,  copy  of  a  specification  for  10,000,000  envelopes  for  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
Department  of  New  Zealand,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian 
firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
Tenders  close  on  March  27,  1922. 

Brazil 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Eio  de  Janeiro,  has  transmitted 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  two  copies  of  specifications 
(written  in  English)  for  the  electrification  of  75  kilometres  of  the  Central  Railway 
of  Brazil.  These  may  be  seen  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.    Tenders  close  on  March  31,  1922. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
JANUARY  18,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  January  18.  Those  for  the  week  ending  January  11  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending  Weekending 


January  11, 

January  18, 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.4547 

$4.4507 

Prance  

.193 

.0877 

.0863 

Italy  

.193 

.0458 

.0461 

.402 

.3877 

.3871 

.  .   .  .  Pr. 

.193 

.0840 

.0824 

Soain  

.193 

.1579 

.1580 

Portugal  

.  .  Esc. 

1.08 

.0844 

.0844 

Switzerland .  . 

Pr. 

.193 

.2045 

.2049 

.238 

.0060 

.0055 

Greece  

Dr. 

.193 

.0464 

.0464 

.268 

.1650 

.1655 

.268 

.2633 

.2630 

Denmark  

.  ..Kr. 

.268 

.2093 

.2108 

.    .  .Yen 

.498 

.5050 

.5037 

..  ..R. 

2s. 

.3006 

.3006 

United  States. .  .  . 

..    .  .$ 

$1.00 

1.0550 

1.0550 

.   .  .Pes. 

.44 

.3541 

.3547 

.  ..Mil. 

.3245 

.1358 

.1345 

Lei 

.193 

No  quotation 

No  quotation 

Shanghai,  China.  . 

.  .Tael 

.631 

.8097 

.7991 

Batavia,  Java.  .  . 

.Guilder 

.402 

.3878 

.3877 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settle- 

ments  

 $ 

.49 

.5195 

.5222 

Jamaica  

.  .    .  .£ 

4.86 

4.4705 

4.4692 

Barbados  

 $ 

1 

British  Guiana.  , 

..  ..$ 

1 

..  ..$ 

Dominica  

..  ..$ 

1 

..  ..$ 

J-  .!>3S-.935%4 

.  939/i6-.  93i 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

1 

.  ...   .  .$ 

St.  Vincent  

 $ 

1 

Tobago  $ 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Kitchener  (Ont.) 

Foodstuffs 

380G.  Apples. — A  produce  dealer  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  is  desirous  of  being 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  apple  shippers  who  will  ship  on  consignment. 
References. 

3807.  Grain. — A  Bristol  broker  is  willing  to  represent  good  grain  exporters. 

3808.  Provisions. — A  long  established  Bristol  firm  with  good  knowledge  of  buyers 
in  the  West  of  England  are  prepared  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  exporters. 

3809.  Sugar,  etc. — A  firm  of  produce  brokers  in  Bristol  are  open  to  represent  a 
Canadian  house  for  sugar;  also  for  cheese,  butter,  bacon  and  lard,  and  lard  compounds. 

3810.  Sugar. — A  Cardiff  firm  are  specially  interested  in  offers  c.i.f.  quotation  for 
50-ton  lots  of  Canadian  granulated  sugar. 

3811.  Provisions. — A  Bristol  firm  invite  correspondence  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  bacon,  cheese,  hams  and  eggs. 

3812.  Food  products. — A  Bristol  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  first-class 
Canadian  packers  of  canned  meats,  salmon  and  fruits;  boxed  meats;  lard,  butter  and 
cheese. 

3813.  Refined  sugar. — A  firm  of  produce  importers  at  Bristol  are  prepared  to 
handle  Canadian  refined  sugar  and  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  seeking 
business. 

3814.  Fruit  pulp. — A  London  firm  seek  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  canned  fruit  pulp. 

3815.  Condensed  milk. — A  South  Wales  concern  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
firm  of  note  producing  condensed  milk. 

3816.  Potatoes,  flour,  bran. — A  general  commission  firm  in  good  standing  handling 
considerable  merchandise  on  consignments,  desire  to  be  representatives  in  Havana  of 
Canadian  firms  dealing  in  potatoes,  flour,  oats  and  bran. 

3818.  Flour. — A  firm  at  Novara  (Italy)  asks  for  c.i.f.  Genoa  prices  on  flour  made 
from  Manitoba  Hard  winter  or  Red  winter  wheat.  This  firm  states  that  if  prices 
are  right  they  would  be  disposed  to  take  200  to  300  tons  monthly  for  shipment  during 
January  and  February.    Samples  are  also  requested. 

3819.  Flour. — A  prominent  manufacturing  firm  in  Mexico  desire  to  receive 
supplies  of  wood  flour  from  Canadian  sources  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 
Prices  may  be  submitted  either  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  c.i.f.  Tampico.  A  limited  amount 
of  this  product  is  required  at  present,  but  if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  larger  quantities  required  at  a  later  date.  (Sample  of  requirements  may  be  seen 
on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa).  Corre- 
spondence in  English,  French  or  Spanish. 
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3820.  Canned  fish,  hardware. — A  large  firm  of  importers  in  the  Fiji  Islands  are 
prepared  to  receive  quotations  for  canned  fish  of  all  kinds,  nails,  and  general  hard- 
ware.   Prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Suva. 

3821.  Canned  fish,  hardware. — A  large  firm  of  importers  in  the  Fiji  Islands  are 
prepared  to  receive  quotations  for  canned  fish  of  all  kinds,  nails  and  general  hardware. 
Prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Suva. 

3822.  Produce,  general. — A  commission  agent  in  London  is  desirous  of  securing 
the  representation  for  Great  Britain  of  Canadian  exporters  of  produce. 

Pulp,  Paper,  Lumber  and  Woodenware 

3823.  Paper. — A  large  importer  of  paper  in  Mexico  City  is  prepared  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  classes  of  paper  with  the  exception 
of  kraft  and  newsprint.  Samples,  prices  and  all  particulars  should  be  submitted  with 
first  letter.    Exclusive  agencies  desired.    Correspondence  in  English  or  Spanish. 

3824.  Wood  pulp. — Will  Canadian  manufacturers  of  first-class  wood  pulp  send 
samples  and  prices  to  a  firm  near  Bristol? 

3825.  Cardboard. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  are  at  present  interested  to  find  a 
manufacturer  of  coloured  middles  for  cardboard  making. 

3826.  Box  boards. — A  London  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  box  boards  (leather  boards). 

3827.  Strawboards. — A  Midlands  firm  would  like  to  have  samples  and  quotations 
of  strawboards  which,  if  price  competitive,  would  purchase. 

3828.  Woodenware  and  hardware. — A  Bristol  firm  are  open  to  take  agencies 
for  Canadian  exporters  of  furnishing  woodenware  and  hardware. 

3829.  Roller  blocks. — A  firm  in  Plymouth  are  now  open  for  quotations  on  sawn 
maple  roller  blocks,  delivered,  Plymouth. 

3830.  Clothes  pegs. — A  Plymouth  firm  state  that  at  present  they  are  open  to  buy 
clothes  pegs  with  wire  spring. 

3831.  Dowels. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  buy  wood  dowels  in  lengths  30  and  36 
inches  and  of  diameters  ;l-inch,  %6-inch,  f-inch  and  £-inch,  also  desire  to  have  the  best 
price  available  for  these. 

3832.  Lumber. — A  Cardiff  house  is  open  to  accept  the  agency  for  a  sound  concern 
exporting  sawn  and  round  lumber,  also  manufactured  lumber. 

3833.  Lumber,  cement. — A  prominent  firm  of  importers  in  the  Fiji  Islands  are 
prepared  to  receive  quotations  from  Canada  for  lumber,  cement  and  other  building 
materials. 

Leathers,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Footwear 

3834.  Leather. — A  Birmingham  firm  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  sole  leather:  sides,  bends,  shoulders,  bellies,  etc.,  and  upper  leather,  glace 
kid,  box  calf,  chrome  and  semi-chrome,  waxed  splits.    Would  act  as  agent. 

3835.  Leather. — A  Bristol  concern  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  sole  and  upper  leathers — would  like  samples  and  quotations,  c.i.f.  Bristol,  if  possible. 

3836.  Leathers. — A  manufacturer  of  ladies'  boots  and  shoes  in  Mexico  City  desires 
to  obtain  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following: — calf  leather  of 
all  descriptions,  box  calf,  smooth  calf,  splits,  kid  seconds  of  all  colours,  sheepskins 
of  all  colours,  suedes  of  all  colours,  patent  leather,  shoe  findings.  Samples  should  be 
submitted,  and  prices  quoted  either  f .o.b.  Canadian  points  or  c.i.f.  Vera  Cruz.  Corre- 
spondence in  English  or  Spanish. 

3837.  Leather  products. — A  London  merchant  firm  would  like  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  hides  and  skins,  leather,  produce,  waxes,  etc.,  seeking  business 
in  Great  Britain. 

3838.  Boot  and  shoe  materials. — A  prominent  British  manufacturer  of  boots  and 
shoes  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  receive  quotations  for  leather  of  all  kinds,  glazed 
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paper,  cotton  linings,  rubber  heels,  and  findings,  with  a  view  to  purchasing  supplies 
from  Canadian  sources.    Prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Vera  Yruz  or  Laredo. 

3839.  Rubber  footwear. — A  Scottish  firm  through  their  London  office  would  like 
to  receive  information  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear.  This  firm 
is  a  dependable  agency  and  has  a  large  clientele. 

Miscellaneous 

3840.  Calcium  carbide;  pulp. — An  old-established  and  prominent  importer  in 
Mexico  City,  at  present  representing  British  and  United  States  houses,  is  prepared 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  calcium  carbide,  paper  pulp, 
and  cyanide,  with  a  view  to  acting  as  exclusive  agents  throughout  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  •  Prices  should  be  submitted  c.i.f.  Yera  Cruz,  and  full  information  given  in 
first  letter.    Correspondence  in  English.    Excellent  references. 

3841.  Perfumes;  proprietary  medicines. — A  British  firm  in  Mexico  City,  with 
branch  offices  in  New  York  and  Cuba,  and  with  travellers  covering  the  whole  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  is  prepared  to  act  as  representative  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  proprietary  medicines,  drugs,  disinfectants,  perfumes  and  similar  articles.  Exclusive 
agencies  desired,  and  manufacturers  should  submit  full  particulars  of  prices,  range  of 
products,  terms,  and  if  possible,  catalogues  and  samples.  Correspondence  in  English 
or  Spanish. 

3842.  Phosphoric  acid. — A  Bristol  manufacturer  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  must  be  made  from  phosphorous. 

3843.  Automobile  accessories,  and  tires,  etc.,  are  required  by  a  Midlands  house. 
Sole  agency  considered. 

3844.  Motors  and  accessories. — A  Birmingham  firm  are  anxious  to  get  the  sole 
selling  rights  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  motors,  motor  cycles,  and  cycle  accessories, 
and  electric  accessories. 

3845.  Pig  iron;  steel. — A  Glasgow  firm  are  anxious  to  open  up  an  import  business 
from  Canada,  and  desire  to  get  into  communication  with  manufacturers  of  pig  iron, 
semi-finished  and  manufactured  iron  and  steel. 

3840.  Minerals. — -A  Swansea  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  shippers  of 
minerals. 

3847.  Electrical  supplies. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  want  sole  agencies  for  electrical 
accessories. 

3848.  Electrical  equipment. — A  Cardiff  firm  are  interested  in  electrical  equip- 
ment, such  as  dynamos,  batteries,  etc. 

3848a.  Machinery  and  tools. — A  firm  in  Cardiff  are  open  to  consider  the  question 
of  importing  machinery  of  all  kinds  and  tools  such  as  agricultural,  mechanics  and 
machine. 

3849.  Mattress  wire. — A  Midlands  house  want  quotations  on  tinned  mattress 
wire  as  follows:— 10  tons  22  BWG;  25  tons  23  BWG;  10  tons  24  BWG.  This  wire 
to  be  wrapped  in  waterproof  paper  and  packed  in  barrels.  Quotations  c.i.f.  British 
port.    State  delivery. 

3851.  Catalogues. — A  Birmingham  house  state  that  they  will  at  all  times  be 
pleased  to  receive  Canadian  manufacturers'  catalogues,  etc.,  of  any  commodities  suit- 
able for  shipment  to  India,  Straits  Settlement  and  China  (chiefly  Hong  Kong). 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.     The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool—  Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Jan.  29;  Digby,  Furness  Line, 
Feb.  2. 

To  Glasgow. — Lexington,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  29;  Saturnia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.)—  Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Feb.  4;  Rosalind,  Eed  Cross  Line,  Feb.  7. 

To  Rio,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  11. 

To  London. — Southwestern  Miller,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  23 ;  Comino,  Fur- 
ness, Withy  &  Co.,  Feb.  1. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Mariner,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Jan.  24;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan.  30;  Manchester  Shipper,  Furness, 
Withy  &  Co.,  Feb.  6. 

To  Nassau  (Bahamas)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  3. 

To    GUANTANAMO,     SANTIAGO,     MaNZANILO     (Cuba),     KINGSTON      (JAMAICA).  AND 

Jamaica  Outports. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Feb.  1;  Nevis,  Pickford  &  Black, 
Feb.  15. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  London. — Saxonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Jan.  23. 

To  Barbados  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Jan.  27 ;  Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Feb.  10. 

To  Australia. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Feb.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet, 
Feb.  3;  Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet,  Feb.  17. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan. 
25;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  1;  Canadian  Explorer,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  8;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Feb.  17. 

To  London. — Hastings  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Jan.  25;  Lisgar 
County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Jan.  28;  Comino,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Jan. 
28;  Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  1;  Wisley, 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Feb.  6;  Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Feb.  7;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18;  Canadian  Raider, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  15. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Jan. 
25;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Jan.  28;  Lakonia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  11;  Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Fort,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Feb.  4;  Manchester 
Importer,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18. 

To  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  25;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line, 
Feb.  10;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To^St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Feb.  4. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Feb.  3;  Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18. 
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To  Havana  (Cuba). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  2. 
To  South  Africa. — Beuguela,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Feb.  1. 
To  Naples  and  Genoa. — Caserta,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  9. 
To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Australind,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
Ltd.,  Jan.  31. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Feb.  4. 

To  Avonmouth. — Lakonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  11;  Bosworth,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  12. 

To  Havre. — Lisgar  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Jan.  28;  Wisley, 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Feb.  6. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  Eotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  Feb.  10;  Corrigan 
Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  28. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
i   Saturday  every  week. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  Govern- 
1   ment  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  17 ;   Waitemata,  Canadian-Australian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
Feb.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Mahura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
VioAhemo,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  1. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Noorderdijh, 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  early  February. 

To  Calcutta. — Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
|   Jan.  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Alabama  Maru, 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Jan.  29;  Bessie  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar  Line,  Feb.  2;  Empress 
of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  2;  Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Feb.  12;  Monteagle,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18;  Melville 
Hollar,  Robert  Dollar  Line,  Feb.  18;  Seewa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Government* 
Merchant  Marine,  Jan.  29;  Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Feb.  5 ;  Canadian  Inventor, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  15;  Canadian  Projector,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  28. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
I   Feb.  17. 

IMPROVED  BUYING  IN  ECUADOR 

The  British  Export  Gazette  publishes  a  communication  from  Guayaquil,  Ecuador, 
|    in  which  the  commercial  situation  in  the  Republic  is  described  as  showing  distinct 
|    improvement  in  certain  directions,  and  instances  the  marked  activity  in  building 
which  is  going  on  in  all  the  principal  towns,  necessitating  a  good  inquiry  for  a  wide 
range  of  materials,  from  galvanized  sheets  and  cement  to  locks  and  door  handles. 
Stocks  of  some  varieties  of  cotton  goods  are  also  getting  low,  particularly  prints  and 
i    shirtings,  and  moderate  fresh  orders  are  being  placed.    The  market  is,  of  course,  a 
relatively  small  one,  but  worth  far  more  attention  than  is  usually  paid  to  it,  a  fact  that 
Germany  at  any  rate  recognizes,  and  as  a  result  is  introducing  a  number  of  lines  at 
extremely  low  prices,  the  latter  being  an  important  feature  for  importers  in  Ecuador. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Builaing,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado  1290. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner for  India  and  Ceylon,  P.O.  Box  683, 
.  Calcutta. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2, 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  18a  Duke,  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Carib- 
bean sea.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address; 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73   Basinghall  srreet, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John   street,   Liverpool.    Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  1463  Broadway,  New  York 
City.     Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,       R    H    Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  .S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington.  , 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 


Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul-General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul-General. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul-General. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul-General. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian   importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 

export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 

J  in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

>  The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established,  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  In  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin, 
C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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LIST   OF  ACTS   ADMINISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyrights  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Aot  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a).  . 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 
Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e.) 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:     Reports  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 

Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trauo  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 
(1922). 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission    to    Great    Britain,    France    and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 
Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).  Price  outside  Canada, 
35  cents). 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).  (Price  outside 
Canada,  35  cents). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an   abbreviated  list  of   publications   of   the   Bureau  of 
Statistics.    For  a  complete  list  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).    VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education. 
Finance  (Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways 
and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production, 
including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures; 
Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 


Note. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa. 
<c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to :  Director,  Weights  and  Measures  Service.  Otttawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  NEW  SEED  FLAX 

The  Linen  Kesearch  Association,  which  was  established  a  few  years  ago,  is  likely 
to  prove  very  beneficial  to  the  industry,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
Trade  Supplement.  Hitherto  one  problem  has  been  how  to  induce  the  Irish  farmer 
to  grow  more  flax,  but  the  general  explanation  has  been  that  this  crop  has  proved 
unremunerative  to  him. 

In  this  connection  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  to  the  Irish  flax- 
grower,  and  to  the  linen  industry  in  general,  of  the  production  of  a  new  pedigree  flax 
seed  by  Dr.  Yagas  Eyre,  the  director  of  the  Linen  Eesearch  Association  Institute, 
near  Lisburn. 

He  has  discovered,  among  the  new  varieties  of  flax  seed  which  his  scientific 
methods  of  fertilization  produced,  two  of  the  Livonian  strain,  and  these  on  being 
tested  yielded  80  per  cent  more  fibre  than  any  other  seed  on  the  market,  while  the 
quality  of  the  fibre  was  on  the  average  two  grades  higher.  In  fact,  taking  these  two 
achievements  into  consideration,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  return  is 
100  per  cent  better  than  from  the  Dutch  flax  seed  hitherto  grown.  An  increased 
return  as  indicated  would  not  only  mean  a  larger  supply  of  raw  material  fibre  at  a  low 
cost,  but  according  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Crawford,  a  well-known  linen  manufacturer,  more 
easily  spun  yarns  of  a  more  uniform  quality.  Hence  the  importance  of  this  discovery 
to  the  linen  industry. 

Naturally  the  production  of  this  pedigree  seed  in  any  quantity  will  take  time. 
It  required  years  before  from  one  single  pickle  there  was  evolved  one  pound  weight 
i  of  seed,  but  the  work  was  patiently  continued  until  now  there  is  approximately  five 
tons  available.  Its  further  distribution  and  commercializing  is  under  consideration, 
and  while  a  portion  will  be  judiciously  given  to  careful  Irish  flax  growers,  another 
quota  will  be  developed  at  the  National  Institute  of  Agricultural  Botany  at  Cam- 
bridge, while  the  remainder  will  be  sent  to  Canada,  where  climatic  conditions  are 
favourable  for  seed  development. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  DECEMBER,  1921 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  December  of  this  year  shows  that  as 
represented  in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $60,050,166  as  against 
,  $85,882,153  in  December,  1920,  and  $$4,553,432  in  December,  1919.  The  imports 
|  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  $10,825,183  as  against  $11,478,316  in  December, 
19'20.  Those  from  the  United  (States  show  a  greater  falling  off,  being  $40,885,939 
as  against  $64,9'85,722  in  December,  1920.  The  total  imports  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  December,  1921,  were  $799,394,598  as  against  $1,336,921,021  for  the  cor- 
responding period  o-f  1920. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  were  valued  at  $86,304,163  as 
compared  with  $149,284,325  in  December,  19&0.    The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
were  $42,780,274  as  against  $39,231,134  in  December,  1920.    Exports  to  the  United 
'   States,  however,  show  a  greater  falling  off,  $28,374,629  as  against  $60,421,414.  The 
1   total  exports  for  the  twelve  mo-nths  ending  December,  1921,  were  $802,699,820,  as 
against  $1,272,657,442  for  1920.    The  month's  returns  show  a  favourable  balance  of 
\  trade  of  $26,355,997 ;  the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  a  favourable 
:  balance  of  $3,305,222. 
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SCOTLAND'S  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  January  1,  1922. — The  business  men  of  this  country  have  seen  the  year 
1921  pass  with  few  regrets.  Generally,  they  look  forward  to  1922  with  hope  and  confid- 
ence. It  is  not  unnatural  for  such  buoyancy  regarding  the  future  to  be  the  prevailing 
spirit  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  but  discounting  this  natural  tendency,  there  are  sound 
reasons  for  anticipating  a  gradual  lifting  of  the  sombre  depression  which  settled  like 
a  cloud  over  the  business  world  during  the  disastrous  months  of  1921. 

A  year  ago  the  world  was  rapidly  finding  out  that  the  wealth  prodigally  shot  away 
during  the  war  and  the  cessation  of  useful  wealth  production  in  that  period  had  left  it 
poorer  than  before;  that  the  world's  wealth  in  commodities  had  shrunk  appreciably, 
permitting  in  distribution  smaller  shares  per  capita  than  were  customary  or  comfort- 
able; and  that  only  hard  work,  smaller  profits,  lower  wages,  and  saving  could  restore 
the  loss.  Reduced  to  more  familiar  terms,  while  the  world's  needs  in  goods  of  all  kinds 
were  greater  than  ever  before,  consumers  were  unable  to  pay  the  high  prices  demanded. 
With  a  realization  that  prices  were  falling  and  must  continue  to  fall,  buyers  of  all  kinds 
refrained  from  purchasing  more  than  bare  requirements,  thus  hastening  the  fall.  With 
lower  market  prices  manufacturers  found  themselves  unable  to  continue  to  pay  the  high 
wages  enjoyed  by  labour  during  the  fictitious  boom  period  of  the  war  and  after,  and  the 
reluctance  of  labour  to  bow  to  the  inevitable,  or  its  inability  to  see  the  economic 
necessity,  culminated  in  the  disastrous  series  of  strikes  which  darkened  the  year  and 
aggravated  the  trouble.  External  influences  were  equally  to  blame.  Financial  and 
economic  chaos  in  Europe,  with  concrete  evidence  in  the  form  of  demoralized  exchanges, 
had  and  still  has  its  share  in  largely  closing  the  great  markets  of  the  Continent  to 
i  British  goods.  Furthermore,  German  competition  everywhere  was  in  a  considerable 
degree  successful  not  only  in  taking  possession  of  world  markets — the  steady  demand 
of  which  for  British  goods  alone  enables  Great  Britain  to  balance  and  pay  for  her 
imports  of  food  and  raw  material — but  in  some  degree  the  home  market  as  well. 

The  close  of  the  year  sees  a  change  for  the  better  in  many  directions.    The  sound 
common  sense  of  the  great  mass  of  British  labour  has  apparently  overcome  the  views 
i    of  the  extremists.    The  economics  of  production  and  distribution  are  more  widely 
appreciated ;  necessary  wage  reductions  have  been,  perhaps  grudgingly,  accepted ;  and 
Capital  and  Labour  are  beginning  to  co-operate  in  their  common  problems  in  a  friendly 
j   spirit.    These  facts  and  the  absence  of  anything  at  present  in  the  nature  of  a  serious 
j   strike  point  to  the  likelihood  that  prices  will  be  stabilized  at  a  much  lower  level  than 
|   existed  a  year  ago  without  much  further  trouble,  and  that  labour  at  last  recognizes 
that  money  wages  are  of  no  importance  compared  with  purchasing  power. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1922 

Abroad  also  the  outlook  is  more  favourable  for  a  gradual  return  to  the  normal 
conditions  upon  which  British  trade  and  industry  and  finance  so  largely  depend. 
International  trade  and  finance  form  together  a  delicate  machine  which  is  easily 
thrown  out  of  gear,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  an  upheaval  as  the  war  should 
have  almost  completely  destroyed  it,  so  far  as  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  concerned. 
Such  machinery  has  to  be  re-created,  and  the  statesmen  and  their  business  and  econ- 
omic advisers  are  now  engaged  in  that  task,  thus  helping  to  create  the  spirit  of  con- 
fidence which  is  the  foundation  stone  for  trade  relations.  If  by  this  conference  a 
scheme  can  be  devised  which  will  stabilize  the  exchanges  for  long  periods,  a  big  step 
will  have  been  taken  towards  a  real  and  permanent  revival  of  trade.    Without  such 

I  stability  many  business  men  refuse  to  contract  for  forward  engagements.  This  the 
Germans  are  finding  out.   Importers  here  have  informed  me  that  nothing  would  induce 

;  them  to  handle  German  products  for  sale  in  this  country  or  abroad  because  the  violent 
fluctuations  of  the  exchange  market  make  of  the  business  a  mere  gambling  venture. 
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GERMAN  COMPETITION 

In  truth  much  less  is  heard  now  than  a  few  months  ago  of  German  competition. 
Orders  offered  to  German  exporters  are  being  so  often  refused,  or  delivery  placed  so 
far  forward,  that  it  is  being  realized  that  no  one  country,  however  industrious,  can 
take  the  place  of  several  others  and  fill  the  role  of  universal  provider.  It  is  also  being 
more  and  more  realized  that  a  depreciated  exchange  gives  no  permanent  advantage  to 
the  exporters  of  the  country  possessing  it.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  can  only  be  a 
temporary  advantage.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  take  the  superficial  view  that  a 
country's  export  trade  is  at  an  advantage  proportional  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
exchange  value  of  that  country's  currency.  Such  a  view  is  fallacious,  as  it  fails  fo 
take  account  of  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  and  of  the  effect  internally.  The  fall 
in  the  exchanges  of  many  of  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe  has  been  due  solely 
to  the  expansion  or  inflation  of  the  respective  currencies.  These  issues  of  paper  money 
at  once  affect  the  foreign  exchanges  and  a  fall  in  value  occurs  roughly  proportional 
to  the  increase.  Internally  the  depreciation  or  fall  will  be  the  same,  but  the  result, 
higher  prices,  will  be  slower  in  showing  itself.  The  value  of  money  in  circulation  in 
a  country  varies  inversely  with  its  quantity — that  is,  the  level  of  prices  will  depend 
on  the  quantity  of  money  on  the  one  side  and  the  commodities  to  be  exchanged  on  the 
other.  In  other  words,  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  in  a 
country  decreases  its  real  value  in  relation  to  the  goods  for  sale  in  that  country; 
prices  therefore  rise,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  (in  the  case  of  Germany),  the  mark 
falls.  Such  internal  effect  of  the  inflation  is  delayed  because  of  the  time  necessary 
for  economic  forces  to  operate;  on  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  the  depreciation 
externally,  as  evidenced  in  the  foreign  exchange  quotations,  are  accomplished  at  one 
stroke,  without  loss  of  time.  The  result  is  that  temporarily  the  mark  will  buy  more 
internally  than  it  will  externally,  and  it  is  this  temporary  dual  value  of  the  mark,  of 
the  currency,  that  gives  German  exporters  an  advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
If  inflation  ceased  for  a  time  by  the  cessation  of  new  issues  of  paper  money,  the 
internal  value  of  the  mark,  which  otherwise  lags  behind,  would  soon  fall  to  the  level 
of  the  mark  externally,  and  German  exporters  would  cease  to  derive  any  advantage 
due  from  currency  depreciation.  It  is  the  plunges  downward  which  give  the  temporary 
advantage  to  German  export  trade,  and  in  no  degree  is  it  due  to  the  value  of  the  mark, 
however  small.  The  only  advantage  German  trade  can  permanently  have  is  the  pos- 
sible acquiescence  of  German  labour  in  a  lower  standard  of  living,  in  greater  indus- 
trial efficiency,  or  harder  work. 

FACTORS   INDUCING  CONFIDENCE 

Other  factors  besides  those  already  mentioned  which  give  some  justification  for 
the  belief  that  better  times  are  in  store  may  be  alluded  to.  The  bank  rate,  for  example, 
has  been  successively  reduced  during  the  year  from  7  per  cent  to  5  per  cent.  This 
reduction  of  the  price  of  money  by  the  Bank  of  England  affects  the  whole  financial 
and  commercial  structure  throughout  the  world,  and  releases  large  sums  for  commer- 
cial enterprise.  The  Irish  questions  shows  at  the  time  of  writing  favourable  signs 
for  settlement,  and  the  probable  removal  of  one  dark  cloud  in  the  political  sky  will 
tend  to  create  confidence.  The  results  of  the  Washington  Conference  have  now  taken 
form,  and  it  is  possible  to  say,  looking  at  the  subject  from  a  purely  economic  stand- 
point, that  very  large  sums  will  be  saved  for  productive  purposes  by  various  countries, 
and  a  big  stride  will  be  possible  in  the  direction,  on  the  part  of  several  powers,  of 
balancing  their  national  budgets  without  the  aid  of  an  inflation  of  the  currency  pro- 
duced by  the  printing  press.  With  resulting  stable  exchanges,  international  traders 
will  be  able  to  contract  ahead  with  confidence. 

Taking  a  wide  view  of  the  whole  situation,  it  would  appear  that  in  this  country 
industry  and  trade  have  touched  rock  bottom  and  henceforth  must  rise.  The  local 
and  internal ional  essentials  are  much  better  than  superficial  signs  like  the  continued 
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unemployment  and  the  dismal  outlook  for  shipbuilding.  The  buoyant  optimism  of 
two  years  ago  will  be  remembered  by  every  one.  Capital  and  Labour  alike  were 
deluded  by  a  fictitious  prosperity.  There  was  unexampled  speculation  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  agitation  on  the  other,  until  the  whole  system  collapsed,  and  the  realities  of  a 
world  largely  stripped  of  its  wealth  had  to  be  faced.  Now  the  conditions  are  reversed, 
and  although  still  in  many  ways  depressing  and  disquieting,  the  revival  has  appar- 
ently begun. 

CLYDE    SHIPBUILDING    IN  1921 

The  world-renowned  shipbuilding  industry  on  the  Clyde  has  suffered  a  period  of 
stagnation  during  1921  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  escape.  As  one 
expert  says,  it  has  been  a  year  of  clearing  off  old  contracts,  and  new  work  has  been 
very  slow  in  coming  forward.  The  general  depression  has,  of  course,  been  mainly 
responsible,  with  the  result  that  ships  have  been  laid  up  by  the  hundred  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  through  lack  of  demand  for  cargo  space,  and  new  ships  have  not  been 
wanted.  Continental  competition  has  also  been  severely  felt,  mainly  in  the  departments 
of  repair  and  overhaul,  as  their  quotations  were  usually  lower. 

It  was  realized  early  in  the  year  that  the  demand  for  new  ships,  apart  from 
other  reasons,  would  not  revive  until  costs  of  production  more  nearly  approached  the 
market  value  of  ships.  Then  the  attempt  to  reduce  costs,  including  wages,  resulted  in 
numerous  strikes,  one  of  which,  that  of  the  shipyard  joiners,  lasted  nine  months. 
Whether  these  strikes  opened  the  eyes  of  both  sides  in  the  dispute  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  introducing  goodwill  instead  of  strife  into  their  mutual  relations  in  order 
to  save  their  industry,  or  whether  the  loss  of  contracts  to  the  continent  and  great 
unemployment  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  lower  costs,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a 
new  spirit  of  give-and-take  in  this  industry  as  well  as  in  others.  Wages  have  been 
substantially  reduced,  profits  have  largely  vanished,  the  cost  of  steel  is  lower,  but  it 
is  said  there  is  even  yet  too  wide  a  margin  between  quotations  and  the  prices  which 
shipping  companies  can  pay  and  earn  dividends. 

The  awarding  of  three  of  the  four  super-Hood  battle-cruisers  to  Clyde  firms, 
together  with  most  of  the  machinery,  was  a  bright  spot  in  the  year's  gloom;  but  the 
position  of  affairs  brought  about  at  the  Washington  Conference  quickly  put  an  end 
to  hopes  in  that  respect.  It  is  perhaps  not  remarkable  especially,  but  at  any  rate 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  cancelling  of  these  contracts  by  the  Admiralty  was  received 
in  such  good  spirit  as  was  the  case.  The  general  relief  at  the  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
of  such  large  sums  as  these  ships  involved  easily  outweighed  any  disappointment  at  the 
cutting  short  of  local  benefits.  The  complete  absence  of  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  parochial  spirit  in  the  newspapers  in  this  regard  was  conspicuous.  The  circulation 
locally  of  £30,000,000  of  money,  which  these  ships  were  expected  to  cost,  would  have 
relieved  unemployment  to  a  useful  extent.  But  as  a  gentleman  closely  concerned 
with  this  industry  remarked  to  the  writer,  the  building  of  the  warships  was,  after  all, 
only  an  item,  although  an  important  item,  in  Clyde  shipbuilding. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  year  was  the  launching  of  nine  motor  ships.  The 
internal  combustion  engine  has  made  great  headway  at  sea,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  at  present  there  are  several  hundred  ships  so  equipped.  Hitherto  this  type  of 
engine  has  not  been  applied  to  passenger-carrying  ships,  but  one  of  the  nine  above 
mentioned,  and  the  first  of  its  kind,  is  the  motor  passenger  liner,  the  Domala,  built 
for  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  the  trade  between  London  and 
India.  This  liner  can  accommodate  140  passengers  in  addition  to  11,000  tons  of 
freight.  Her  two  oil  engines  develop  4,660  h.p.,  and  her  fuel  consumption  at  13£ 
knots  is  estimated  to  be  20  tons  of  oil  daily.  This  ship  sailed  in  December  from 
London  on  her  maiden  voyage.  She  is  equipped  to  carry  enough  oil  for  the  round 
trip — a  decided  advantage  compared  with  a  coal-burning  ship  whose  bunkers  have  to 
be  replenished  several  times  on  the  same  journey.  Her  voyage  bids  fair  to  be 
historic. 
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No  immediate  improvement  in  shipbuilding  can  be  discerned,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  building  ships  is  not  a  basic  industry,  and  any  improvement  must 
follow  rather  than  precede  a  general  trade  revival.  The  demand  for  new  ships,  when 
they  are  required,  will  follow  a  demand  for  cargo  space,  which  will  come  from  a 
trade  revival  requiring  the  movement  of  commodities. 

The  launches  on  the  Clyde  in  1921  numbered  408,  comprising  a  tonnage  of  512,137 
with  an  indicated  horse-power  of  493,530. 

COAL 

The  coal-mining  industry  of  Scotland,  which  produces  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
output  of  Great  Britain,  has  passed  through  a  year  crowded  with  incident.  The  great 
strike  in  the  spring  of  the  year  lasting  for  three  months  is  too  fresh  in  the  memory 
to  require  more  than  passing  mention.  It  was  finally  settled,  if  not  to  the  satisfaction, 
at  least  by  the  necessities,  of  both  sides.  Above  all  other  industries,  coal-mining  in  this 
country  is  the  key  industry  upon  which  all  others  depend.  And  the  export  coal  trade 
is  above  all  other  exports  the  most  important.  Coal  more  than  any  other  commodity 
shipped  abroad,  pays  for  the  country's  necessary  imports  of  food  and  raw  material, 
and  helps  largely  to  reduce  ocean  freights  on  such  incoming  necessities. 

Because  of  the  high  prices  of  British  export  coal,  American  shippers  last  year 
were  glutting  the  markets  so  thoroughly  that  almost  a  complete  collapse  of  the  export 
trade  was  feared  and  finally  experienced.  Since  the  strike  was  settled  owners  and 
miners  have  gone  quietly  to  work  on  the  basis  of  the  new  agreement,  and  the  result 
in  export  prices  is  strikingly  revealed  in  the  following  figures: — 

Export  Prices  of  Coal 


October.  1920  July,  1921  October,  1921 

Per   ton   f.o.b.  Per   ton   f.o.b.  Per   ton  f.o.b. 

Best    navigation   131s.  6d.  to  141s.  6,d.  50s.  6d.  to  55s.  6d.  28s.  6d.  to  31s. 

Second   120s.  to  132s.  6d.  44s.  6d.  to  53s.  27s.  to  29s. 

Best  splint   89s.  6d.  to  101s.  40s.  6d.  to  60s.  6d.  26s.  6d.  to  30s.  6d. 

First-class  steam   121s.  to  131s.  44s.  6d.  to  50s.  6d.  23s.  6d.  to  25s. 

Third-class  steam   110s.  to  120s.  6d.  44s.  6d.  to  50s.  19s.  6d.  to  21s. 

East  Fife  jewel   114s.  6d.  to  121s.  6d.  41s.  6d.  to  42s.  6d.  22s.  6d.  to  23s. 

Treble  nuts   90s.  6d.  to  100s.  41s.  6d.  to  45s.  6d.  26s.  to  27s.  6d. 

Double  nuts   88s.  to  98s.  6d.  40s.  6d.  to  43s.  21s.  6d.  to  23s.  6d. 

Beans   85s.  to  99s.  37s.  to  40s.  6d.  19s.  6d.  to  21s. 

Pearls   87s.  to  96s.  6d.  34s.  6d.  to  35s.  6d.  17s.. to  18s.  6d. 

Duff   34s.  6d.  to  40s.  6d.  20s..  to  20s.  6d.  ,   9s.  6d.  to  12s. 


Output  is  the  great  problem  of  the  industry,  such  an  output  per  man  per  shift 
as  will  give  a  good  living  wage  to  the  miner,  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  owner,  a  price 
to  industry  which  will  keep  down  cost  of  production,  and  an  export  price  which  will 
meet  competition.  From  the  evidence  it  is  plain  that  the  output  per  person  in 
Scotland  is  gradually  creeping  up,  having  risen  from  15  tons  in  July  last  per  person 
to  over  19£  tons  in  November.  Prices  are  too  low  to  yield  much  in  the  way  of 
profits  or  good  wages,  but  there  are  high  hopes  that  the  output  per  man  will  improve 
much  further,  thus  reducing  costs  of  production  per  ton  and  providing  large  sums 
for  distribution  in  wages  and  profits. 

Practically  all  the  foreign  markets  captured  by  the  Americans  during  the  year 
have  rapidly  come  back  to  the  use  of  British  coal,  which  even  at  a  higher  price  is 
preferred  to  that  of  any  competitor.  It  has  even  been  reported  that  Welsh  steam  coal 
has  recently  been  selling  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  the  export  trade  is  concerned,  the  outlook  for  1922  is  bright. 
This  is  a  happy  augury  for  British  trade  in  general,  which  to  an  extent  which  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated  is  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  and  reasonable  home  prices 
of  this  great  key  industry. 
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STEEL    AND  IRON 

The  year  1921  was  a  disastrous  one  for  the  steel  trade  in  Scotland  as  it  was  in 
America.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  realized  that  Scotland  is  the  largest  producer 
of  steel  of  any  district  of  the  British  Isles.  The  ingot  output  of  Scotland  last  year 
was  2,077,000  long  tons.  The  next  in  order  was  the  North-East  Coast  of  England  with 
1,958,000  tons,  with  South  Wales  and  Sheffield  following.  Scotland  has,  however, 
specially  cultivated  the  trade  for  high-class  Siemens  steel  such  as  is  required  for  boiler- 
making,  shipbuilding,  bridge-building,  and  general  engineering  purposes.  The  Con- 
tinent, on  the  other  hand,  has  continued  to  produce  the  Bessemer  quality  of  steel. 

The  steel  industry  is  of  such  great  national  importance  as  was  perhaps  only  fully 
realized  during  the  war  when  no  industry  played  a  more  important  part.  The  great 
demand  for  war  material  and  the  necessity  for  great  extensions  have  enabled  the 
industry  to  greatly  increase  its  power  of  production.  There  are  many  plants  in  Scot- 
land to-day  which  embody  all  the  latest  developments,  and  can  compare  favourably 
with  any  steel  plants  in  the  world,  although  they  are  not  on  the  gigantic  scale  of  some 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States  and  the  Continent.  The  prosperity  of  the  country 
largely  depends  upon  the  steel  trade  being  maintained  at  the  highest  standard  in 
all  respects,  for  upon  this  industry  in  Scotland  and  England  rests  the  country's 
position  as  the  greatest  ship-owning  and  shipbuilding  nation,  as  engineers  in  the 
building  of  railways  and  bridges  in  this  and  many  other  countries,  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  machinery. 

The  year  commenced  with  falling  prices  and  increased  foreign  competition  through 
falling  exchanges.   In  March  the  coal  strike  upset  all  the  calculations  of  the  makers, 
and  plant  after  plant  was  closed  down  as  stocks  of  coal  became  exhausted,  and  orders 
which  might  have  been  secured  for  the  West  of  Scotland  were  picked  up  by  Con- 
tinental makers.    In  August,  when  the  strike  was  well  over  and  coal  supplies  again 
available,  prices  were  reduced,  boiler  plates  to  £19,  ship  plates  to  £14,  and  sections  to 
£13  10s.  per  long  ton.   This  action  so  reduced  the  difference  between  Continental  and 
j  British  prices,  and  Continental  makers  were  so  booked  up  with  orders,  that  a  more 
i  hopeful  feeling  prevailed  until  at  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  and  English  Steel  Associa- 
tion, it  was  found  impossible  to  agree  to  a  uniform  basis  of  prices  for  the  two  districts, 
i  Since  that  time  Scottish  producers  have  been  competing  with  English  in  the  other's 
I  territories,  and  with  each  other,  and  some  very  low  quotations  have  been  made.  In 
i  the  export  trade,  competition  from  the  Continent  has  been  much  less  severe  during  the 
last  three  months. 

MACHINERY   AND  ENGINEERING 

In  this  branch  of  industry  the  past  year  has  followed  the  course  of  trade  in 
general.  The  marine  engine  section,  the  most  important  and  in  regard  to  which  the 
Clyde  is  pre-eminent,  is  so  closely  allied  with  Clyde  shipbuilding,  that  the  fortunes  of 
one  tell  the  tale  of  the  other.  There  are  many  other  important  sections  such  as  the 
building  of  locomotives,  mining  machinery,  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  goods,  sugar  and  paper.  An  important  firm  who  specialize  in  making  rubber 
and  paper  machinery  recently  informed  the  writer  that  the  year  just  past  was  the 
worst  in  their  long  history. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  year  was  the  putting  into  service  of  many 
ships  with  the  motor  type  of  engine,  already  mentioned  in  this  report  under  "  Ship- 
building." In  this  new  movement  in  the  world  of  shipbuilding  the  Clyde,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  has  led.  With  the  rapid  development  now  taking  place  in  this 
prime  mover,  the  Diesel  oil  engine  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  compare  favour- 
!  ably,  if  it  has  not  already  reached  it,  with  the  average  steam  reciprocating  engine. 

WOOL  AND   WOOL  TEXTILES 

In  these  trades  the  slump  in  values  which  began  in  the  raw  material  as  far  back 
I  as  July,  1920,  continued  during  the  first  half  of  1921.    The  large  quantity  of  wool 
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fabrics  left  on  the  hands  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  by  the  cancellation  of 
orders,  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  consumers,  and  the  universal  fear  of  financial 
difficulties,  all  led  to  the  smothering  of  any  movement  in  the  raw  material.  Signs  of 
expansion  were  beginning  to  show  in  the  spring,  when  the  coal  strike  effectually  shat- 
tered them  for  the  time  being.  Prices  in  the  summer  showed  an  average  drop  of  75 
per  cent  from  the  previous  summer,  and  all  wools  were  well  below  pre-war  prices. 
This  state  of  affairs  did  not  last  long,  fortunately  for  the  trade,  and  the  end  of  the 
coal  strike,  and  an  increasing  demand  abroad  in  the  hosiery  and  other  sections,  helped 
forward  the  improvement  which  showed  as  the  season  advanced.  The  year  closed 
with  all  classes  of  Scottish  wool  in  a  much  more  favourable  position  than  seemed 
possible  a  year  before. 

"Wool  textiles  have  had,  according  to  the  manufacturers,  even  a  worse  year  than 
the  spinners,  and  the  high  percentage  of  idle  looms  throughout  the  year  is  confirma- 
tion of  this.  They  have  had  to  take  heavier  losses  on  forced  sales  of  cloth  than 
spinners  have  had  to  take  on  yarns.  The  outlook  is  now  less  gloomy,  and  it  is  believed 
by  those  in  the  trade  that  the  worst  of  the  depression  is  past. 

Before  the  war  the  Austrian  and  German  markets  were  of  great  importance  to 
the  Scottish  woollen  trade,  something  like  66  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  being  done 
with  those  countries.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  find  new  outlets,  and  accordingly  a  depu- 
tation of  twenty  members  of  the  Scottish  Woollen  Trade  Association  has  sailed  for 
New  York  to  ascertain  how  far  the  growing  demand  for  Scottish  woollen  goods  in 
the  States  and  Canada  can  be  developed.  At  present  the  North  American  market 
absorbs  about  40  per  cent  of  the  Scottish  output. 

There  having  come  to  light  recently  from  important  quarters  in  Canada  erroneous 
ideas  as  to  the  functions  and  objects  of  the  Scottish  Woollen  Trade  Mark  Association, 
Limited,  it  may  appropriately  be  mentioned  here  that  the  association  was  formed  two 
years  ago  to  counteract  the  harm  being  done  to  the  traditional  reputation  of  Scottish 
woollens  by  the  flooding  of  the  world's  markets  with  cloth  purporting  to  be  Scotch 
tweed,  but  which  for  the  most  part  was  neither  made  in  Scotland  nor  consisted  of 
pure  wool,  being  frequently  adulterated  with  cotton.  The  Scottish  manufacturers 
formed  an  association  under  the  title  above  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tering and  giving  publicity  to  the  national  trade  mark  granted  by  the  Government, 
the  marking  of  which  guarantees  the  cloth  so  stamped  as  "  Made  in  Scotland  of  Pure 
New  Wool."  The  association  does  not  sell,  nor  appoint  agents,  nor  trade  in  any  shape 
or  form. 

In  the  manufacture  in  Scotland  of  textiles  of  all  kinds  150,000  hands  are 
employed. 

LINEN 

The  linen  industry  centres  mainly  in  Dundee  (famous  for  its  jute  manufactures), 
Dunfermline,  Kirkcaldy,  Arbroath,  and  Aberdeen.  The  Scottish  industry  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  heavy  end  of  the  trade  such  as  tarpaulins,  railway  cover  canvas, 
sail  canvas,  ducks  and  bagging.  But  Dunfermline  makes  principally  the  linen  pro- 
ducts for  which  Belfast  is  distinguished. 

The  general  outlook  is  no  worse,  and  in  some  sections  the  prospects  seem  to  be 
much  better.  During  the  past  year  economic  forces  worked  largely  in  favour  of  the 
substitution  of  cotton  for  linen.  But  with  the  world's  stocks  of  linen  lower  than  they 
have  been  probably  for  many  years,  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  demand  must  soon 
increase.  In  the  lighter  end  this  has  been  increasingly  evident  for  some  time.  In  the 
heavy  end  the  industry  would  seem  to  be  one  of  those  which  must  wait  for  a  general 
trade  revival,  as  a  large  part  of  the  output  is  used  by  ships,  a  large  number  of  which 
are  laid  up  waiting  for  trade,  and  by  railways  in  this  country  which  have  been  moving 
a  minimum  of  commodities. 

In  regard  to  raw  material,  the  linen  industry  is  faced  with  the  fact,  mentioned 
in  this  publication  lately  on  one  or  more  occasions,  that  a  revival  of  the  industry,  even 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  its  capacity,  will  herald  an  acute  shortage  of  flax. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  to  flax-growers  and 
the  linen  industry  of  the  production  of  a  new  pedigree  flax  seed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Linen  Kesearch  Association  near  Lisburn,  Ireland.  He  has  discovered  two  new 
varieties  of  seed  which,  it  is  stated,  on  being  tested  yielded  80  per  cent  more  fibre 
than  any  other  seed  on  the  market,  and  averaged  two  grades  higher.  The  production 
of  this  seed  in  any  quantity  will  take  time,  but  up  to  the  present  about  five  tons  have 
become  available.  A  portion  will  be  given  to  careful  Irish  growers,  another  lot  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Agricultural  Botany  at  Cambridge,  while  the  remainder,  it  is 
stated,  will  be  sent  to  Canada,  where  climatic  conditions  are  favourable  for  seed 
development. 

Other  important  industries  in  Scotland  which  have  passed  through  a  troubled 
period  and  now  appear  to  be  emerging  into  more  prosperous  times  are  paper  manu- 
facture in  Midlothian  and  elsewhere  (Edinburgh  is  the  greatest  printing  centre  in 
the  United  Kingdom  outside  of  London),  sugar  refining,  jute  manufactures,  and 
distilling. 

The  above  report  on  Scotland's  industries  at  this  time  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  Canadian  readers,  because  the  United  Kingdom  is  one  of  the  greatest  consumers  of 
Canadian  products,  and  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  this  country  has  no  small  influ- 
ence on  the  fortunes  of  the  Dominion. 

TIMBER  MARKET  IN  SCOTLAND  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  January  4,  1922. — A  prominent  firm  of  Glasgow  timber  brokers,  who 
import  all  classes  of  hard  and  soft  wood,  logs,  deals  and  lumber,  state  that  the  Scot- 
tish timber  trade  have  had  a  critical  and  anxious  year,  but  without  exception  have 
weathered  the  storm.  The  heavy  fall  in  values,  which  began  in  the  second  half  of  1920, 
continued  without  interruption  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921.  During  the  latter 
period  it  was  hardly  possible  to  arrange  new  contracts,  as  experience  proved  these  only 
added  fresh  losses  to  the  already  heavily  depreciated  stocks  held  by  the  merchants. 
Consumption  reached  a  very  low  level,  and  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
the  shipyard  joiners  were  on  strike  for  nine  months,  and  in  the  early  summer  the 
dockers  were  on  strike  for  two  months. 

During  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  some  improvement  has  been  noticeable. 
Prices  have  fallen  on  an  average  at  least  50  per  cent  from  the  top  values  of  1920, 
coupled  with  a  growing  scarcity  of  certain  spot  stocks,  induced  some  forward  buying, 
especially  of  prime  qualities.  The  present  tendency  is  to  buy  moderate  quantities, 
until  the  buyers  regain  a  sense  of  security  based  on  more  stable  conditions.    The  rate 

;    of  exchange,  with  its  wide  fluctuations,  continues  to  be  an  important  factor.  The 
outlook  in  the  chief  consuming  trades  is  not  on  the  whole  encouraging. 

Shipbuilders  have  still  a  fair  number  of  orders  on  hand,  which  they  secured  two 
years  ago.  When  these  orders  are  completed  there  is,  unfortunately,  nothing  to  take 
their  place,  as  shipowners  cannot  pay  the  prices  required  to  meet  to-day's  cost  of  pro- 

|   duction.    On  the  Clyde  so  much  depends  on  this  industry  that  the  course  of  events 

j   will  be  watched  with  anxiety  by  all  concerned. 

House-building  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Government  subsidized 

j   schemes,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  return  on  the  money  invested  without  a  subsidy. 

i   The  need  of  new  houses  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  day,  and  the  want 

j   of  them  causes  a  great  deal  of  unrest.    The  consumption  of  wood  in  the  above  schemes 

i   has  been  substantial,  but  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  spruce  and  Baltic  white 

j  pine. 

The  cabinet-making  industry  has  suffered  severely,  and  the  outlook  is  none  too 
i  promising.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  substantial  improvement  can  take  place  until 
houses  are  more  plentiful. 

Wagon-builders  are  fairly  well  employed,  but  are  still  largely  using  home-grown 
oak  on  which  they  had  to  depend  during  the  war.    It  is  hoped  that  the  freeing  of  the 
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railways  from  Government  control,  and  the  much-reduced  quotations  for  American 
oak,  will  create  a  better  demand  for  the  imported  oak  planks. 

Owing  to  the  wide  fluctuations  in  quotations,  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  summarizing  these  at  present. 

[A  memorandum  giving  details  of  the  stocks  of  timber  deals,  etc.,  on  the  Clyde, 
as  at  31st  December,  1919,  1920,  and  1921,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  by 
interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service  (quote  file  No.  T.C.-2-118).] 

STATE  OF  TRADE  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT:  RETROSPECT  AND 

FORECAST 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay 

Manchester,  January  6,  1922. — It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  passing  of  the 
year  1921  was  attended  by  few,  if  any,  mourners.  Hopes  of  improvement  in  industry 
and  trade  were  entertained  month  after  month,  but  the  close  of  the  year  saw  none  of 
them  realized.  The  advent  of  the  New  Year  recreated  optimism,  and  the  majority  of 
business  men  are  forecasting  an  appreciable  revival  of  trade,  at  least  in  textiles,  if 
not  in  any  other  branch  of  commerce.  But  as  prophecy  contains  many  pitfalls,  per- 
haps the  pessimists  are  on  the  safer  ground  in  predicting  that  the  year  1922  cannot 
be  worse  than  its  predecessor,  so  far  as  trade  depression  is  concerned.  The  optimism 
of  the  Manchester  man  is  unbounded.  It  is  a  magnificent  trait,  and  doubtless  helps 
to  keep  the  pulse  of  England's  heart  in  healthful  motion. 

TEXTILES  INDUSTRY 

That  the  cotton  industry  and  its  allied  trades  experienced  a  trying  time  in  1921 
every  one  knows.  India,  which  has  always  been  an  important  market,  not  only 
augmented  its  tariff,  but  also  experienced  a  boycott  of  British  goods,  and  those  two 
factors  had  a  serious  effect  upon  Lancashire's  exports  to  that  country.  At  the  time 
of  writing,  however,  Manchester  houses  are  anticipating  an  early  improvement  of 
business  with  Calcutta,  on  the  assumption  that  the  boycott  will  be  modified,  and  that 
India's  inability  to  meet  her  domestic  needs  in  full  will  force  her  to  purchase  from 
her  old  source  of  supply — Lancashire.  It  is  also  believed  that  trade  with  China  is 
destined  to  revive  in  the  near  future. 

Commenting  on  the  situation,  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial  in  its  cur- 
rent issue  says :  "  The  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  salesmen  in  the  cloth  and  yarn 
trade  on  the  Manchester  Boyal  Exchange  is  that  the  prospects  of  1922  are  brighter 
now  than  they  were  a  month  or  two  ago,  but  that  the  early  part  of  the  year  will  impose 
a  severe  test  on  many  firms.  The  cotton  trade,  it  is  agreed,  could  not  stand  another 
1921,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  have  twelve  months  of  the  same  bad  conditions  as  the  last. 
The  absorption  of  dear  stocks  is  always  a  slow  proceeding,  and  there  is  much  yet  to 
liquidate.  A  good  start  for  the  New  Year  is  made  by  the  lifting  of  the  Indian  boy- 
cott, which  is  now  indicated  by  private  cables  from  Calcutta." 

ENGINEERING  TRADES 

During  1921  the  manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  were  more  fully  occupied 
than  most  of  the  other  industries.  It  is  anticipated  that  appreciable  orders  will  be 
forthcoming  from  a  number  of  countries  that  are  determined  to  increase  their  spin- 
ning and  weaving  plants.  Electrical  engineering  concerns  are  receiving  a  steady  flow 
of  orders,  and  the  prospects  for  the  year  are  regarded  as  bright.  Agricultural 
engineers  are  badly  in  need  of  orders,  and  the  outlook  is  far  from  encouraging. 

General  engineering  concerns  cannot  face  the  future  cheerfully.  The  chairman 
of  the  management  board  of  the  Engineering  and  the  National  Employers'  Federations 
(Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  district)  states  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  Com- 
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mercial  that  "  the  immediate  outlook  in  engineering  offers  very  little  ground  for 
optimism.    Many  employers  who  have  scarcely  known  what  it  is  to  be  short  of  work 
are  almost  entirely  without  orders,  and  most  others  are  using  only  a  small  proportion 
•     of  their  manufacturing  capacity." 

TIMBER  TRADE 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  regarding  the  trend  of  the  timber  trade, 
because  it  is  influenced  by  so  many  external  forces.  Naturally  the  boxmakers  of 
Manchester  are  busy  or  slack  according  to  the  condition  of  the  cotton  trade.  Builders 
are  influenced  by  the  general  state  of  trade,  few  if  any  people  being  prepared  at  the 
present  time  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  erecting  houses  privately.  Nevertheless, 
the  timber  merchants  interviewed  are  expecting  a  livelier  business  this  year  than  was 
the  case  in  1921. 

Spruce  deals  ex  Manchester  stocks  are  at  present,  approximately,  £21  ($102.20) 
for  7-inch,  £23  ($11.93)  for  9-inch,  and  26  ($126.53)  for  11-inch.  Pitch-pine  prices 
ex  quay  are  from  3s.  (73  cents)  per  cube  6  inches  by  6  inches  to  3s.  9d.  (91  cents)  for 
12-inch  by  12-inch  logs ;  prime  planks  3  inches  and  4  inches  by  11  inches  and  up,  £50 
($243.33)  per  standard.  Maple  flooring  commands  from  £47  ($228.73)  to  £51  ($248.20; 
per  standard. 

Swedish  quotations  are  reported  to  have  advanced  about  £4  ($19.47)  per  standard 
during  the  last  two  months.    For  American  7-inch  red  battens  the  prices  asked  range 

j  from  £18  10s.  ($90.03)  to  £20  ($97.33)  f.o.b.  Finnish  offers  on  a  basis  of  £13  10s. 
($65.70)  to  £14  ($68.13)  for  similar  specifications  on  ordinary  contracts,  with  30s. 

|    ($7.30)  to  40s.  ($9.73)  less  for  cash  payment. 

LEATHER  TRADE 

Much  more  hope  regarding  the  future  of  the  leather  trade  is  now  evident,  mainly 
\    on  account  of  the  firmer  condition  of  the  raw  goods  markets. 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  hopeful  of  a  trade  revival  which  will  be  assisted  by 
wage  reductions,  lower  railway  rates,  and  the  cheapening  of  fuel.  The  export  trade, 
however,  does  not  yet  exhibit  any  sign  of  revival. 

CHEMICAL  TRADE 

Little  activity  is  reported  in  the  chemical  trade,  although  it  is  said  that  inquiries 
from  abroad  are  beginning  to  arrive. 

A  few  current  prices  are:  acetate  of  lime,  80  per  cent,  about  £10  ($48.67),  and 
i    brown  £7  ($34.07)  per  ton.    Wood  tar  £8  ($38.93)  per  ton.    Acetate  of  soda  £24 
($116.80)  per  ton ;  acetate  of  lead,  white,  £42  ($204.40)  per  ton ;  and  brown  from  £34 
($165.47)  per  ton;  nitrate  of  lead  £46  ($223.87)  per  ton;  and  sulphate  of  copper  about 
£28  ($136.27)  per  ton,  according  to  brand.    Sulphate  of  sodium,  concentrated,  is 
j   approximately  £21  ($102.20)  per  ton. 

PAPER  TRADE 

An  official  report  on  employment  in  the  paper  trade  shows  that  many  mills  are 
|   partially  or  completely  closed  down.   It  is  expected  that  the  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  depression  will  be  slow. 

PRODUCE 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  produce  trade 
except  that  during  December  the  butter  market  experienced  one  of  the  worst  slumps 
i  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  There  are  large  stocks  of  butter  on  hand.  In  fact,  as 
;   The  Grocer  says :  "  There  is  more  butter  available  than  can  be  easily  handled." 

Prices  of  Danish  butter  range  from  165s.  to  168s.  ($40.15  to  $40.88),  and  the 
i  current  price  of  Finland  is  155s,  to  156s.  ($37.71  to  $37.96). 

The  demand  for  bacon  is  steady,  and  sales  of  cheese  are  meagre.  A  good  demand 
!  for  canned  fruits  is  reported,  but  sales  of  canned  salmon  are  not  brisk. 
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POWER  ALCOHOL  PRODUCTION  WITHIN  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  January  9,  1922. — It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  war,  when  supplies 
of  petrol  and  other  motor  spirit  in  the  United  Kingdom  became  alarmingly  short, 
and  moreover  expensively  dear,  the  British  Government  appointed  a  departmental 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  utilization  of  power  alcohol  for  power  and  traction 
purposes,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  available  and  could  be  made  available  within 
the  Empire. 

The  results  were  published  in  a  report  which  was  reviewed  in  Weekly  Bulletin, 
No.  908  (July  28,  1919),  and  although  the  position  was  somewhat  unfavourable,  the 
Committee  recommended  that  investigation  should  be  continued,  and  in  due  course 
this  duty  was  entrusted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research,  which  appointed  an  official  with  the  necessary  assistance  under 
the  Fuel  Research  Board,  to  collect  accurate  data  from  different  parts  of  the  Empire 
as  to  the  possibility  of  producing  alcohol  in  bulk  from  local  vegetable  materials. 

An  interim  memorandum  on  Fuel  for  Motor  Transport  was  issued  in  July,  1920, 
and  the  Fuel  Research  Board  has  now  published  a  further  memorandum  dealing 
with  the  present  position  of  affairs. 

As  the  provision  of  an  alternative  Empire-produced  liquid  fuel  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  Canada,  which  is  also  at  present  a  large  importer  of  gasoline,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  analyse  the  chief  features  of  this  report. 

IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR  SPIRIT  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  PRINCIPAL  DOMINIONS 

AND  COLONIES 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  internal  combustion  engines 
now  using  petrol  within  the  Empire,  only  2£  to  3  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  supplies 
of  petroleum  and  its  derivatives  are  produced  within  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
following  table  is  given  as  showing  the  huge  quantities  which  have  to  be  annually 
imported,  from  which  it  is  remarked  that  the  requirements  of  Canada  have  almost 
tripled  in  the  last  six  years. 

Gals.  Gals.  Gals. 

1914  1919  1920 


United  Kingdom                                     100,858,017  198,767,221  207,739,144 

Canada                                                     34,969,066  90,073,313  95,603,525 

Australia                                                    9,612,886*  20,749,000  24,891,000 

New  Zealand..    ..  •   2,649,000*   

Fiji     270,000 

Union  South  Africa                                 3,807,748  7,031,828   

Gold   Coast  and   Nigeria   1,344,494   

Ceylon                                                           607,774f  1,175,784  988,427 

British  Guiana                                             48,091*  326,882  539,000 

Trinidad                                                          144,944  360,000  600,000 


♦1913.    fl915.  $1918. 

The  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  for  each  country  to 
produce  its  own  liquid  fuel  from  indigenous  raw  materials,  because  in  this  way  they 
would  all  be  independent  in  regard  to  such  a  vital  commodity,  and  would  save  the 
cost  of  importing  either  the  raw  materials  or  the  finished  article. 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS-  AS    TO    THE    POSSIBILITIES   OF   POWER  ALCOHOL 
THROUGHOUT  THE  EMPIRE 

Power  alcohol  is  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  derived  from  vege- 
table matter,  or  from  the  cellulose  of  the  plant  by  converting  it  into  fermentable 
matter  by  chemical  or  bacterial  processes,  and  it  is  also  possible  to  produce  it  syn- 
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thetically.    At  the  present  time  the  only  methods  of  proved  economic  value  are  the 
fermentation  processes  which  utilize  sugar  obtained  directly  from  the  plant  or  from 
|  starch. 

There  is  apparently,  however,  no  favourable  prospect  of  this  being  possible  in 
|  the  United  Kingdom,  although  attention  is  drawn  to  the  possible  utilization  of 
certain  vegetables,  notably  mangolds  and  Jerusalem  artichokes,  as  raw  materials. 
Indeed  the  outlook  throughout  the  Empire  remains  nebulous,  as  can  best  be  judged 
from  the  following  general  conclusions  which  terminate  the  report: — 

"  1.  The  prospect  is  remote  of  adding  materially  to  the  supplies  of  liquid  fuel 
for  internal  combustion  engines  in  this  country  by  the  manufacture  of  'alcohol  from 
home-grown  materials. 

"  2.  The  production  within  the  Empire  of  alcohol  from  materials  containing  sugar 
or  starch  is  only  likely  to  be  possible  commercially  in  the  near  future  in  some  of  the 
dominions  and  colonies,  and  then  only  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  meet  local  requirements. 
Such  production  could  be  accomplished  owing  to: 

"  (a)  The  availability  of  mo-lasses,  now  a  waste  product  in  many  places. 

"  (b)  The  possibility  of  growing  vegetable  substances  giving  a  high  yield  per 

acre  combined  with  a  relatively  high  starch  content,  such  as  cassava, 

sweet  potatoes,  and  yams. 
"  (c)  The  comparatively  cheap  labour  and  production  costs. 
u  (d)  The  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  other  liquid  fuels. 
"  (e)  The  relatively  small  liquid  fuel  requirements. 

"3.  It  is  unlikely  that  alcohol  could  be  produced  in  the  manner  referred  to  above 
in  excess  of  local  needs  and  at  a  price,  when  freight  to  seaboard  arid  to  this  country 
is  included,  at  which  it  would  find  a  market  here. 

"  4.  Synthetic  production  on  a  commercial  scale  in  this  country  is  unlikely ;  it 
might  be  possible,  however,  in  Canada  and  Australia. 

"  5.  Eesearch  work  for  a  process,  either  chemical  or  bacteriological,  to  produce 
alcohol  commercially  from  tropical  vegetation  or  waste  vegetable  materials  has  not 
I  yet  reached  the  stage  where  its  possible  industrial  application  can  be  practically  con- 
I  sidered.  The  discovery  of  such  a  process,  where  locally  applicable,  probably  offers 
the  best  chance  of  a  large  scale  production  of  power  alcohol  for  export." 

CANADA 

Space  does  not  permit  a  recital  of  the  power  alcohol  position  in  each  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  it  is  interesting  to  reproduce  the  following  state- 
ment as  regards  Canada,  prepared  as  a  result  of  information  supplied  by  the 
Dominion  Government: — 

"  Next  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  is  the  greatest  consumer  of  liquid  fuel 
for  internal  combustion  engines,  but  herself  produces  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
her  total  requirements. 

"  Industrial  alcohol  is  being  manufactured  from  damaged  grain  and  from  home 
and  imported  molasses;  the  total  quantities,  however,  are  not  large — some  600,000 
to  700,000  gallons  a  year — nor  is  there  any  considerable  distillery  capacity.  Another 
niaterial  which  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  is  the  waste  sulphite  liquors  of  the 
paper  pulp  mills,  but  even  if  it  was  all  dealt  with,  the  alcohol  from  this  source  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  about  5,000,000  gallons  a  year. 

"  Waste  wood  and  sawdust  exist  in  enormous  quantities,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
on  an  average  10,000  t$>ns  are  destroyed  daily  in  British  Columbia  alone.  If  this 
could  all  be  treated,  it  would  yield  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol  annually, 
processes  exist  for  producing  alcohol  from  wood  waste,  but  although  they  have  been 
worked  on  a  large  scale,  especially  during  the  war,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  com- 
mercially successful  as  yet." 
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SYNTHETIC  PRODUCTION 

Synthetic  production  of  alcohol  can  be  made  from  calcium  carbide  and  from  the 
ethylene  in  the  coal  gas  from  ordinary  gas  plant,  and  from  coke  oven  installations. 

In  the  case  where  calcium  carbide  is  used,  electricity  is  required,  and  carbide 
can  only  be  made  commercially  if  hydro-electric  power  or  very  cheap  fuel  is  avail- 
able. 

The  demand  for  carbide  and  the  price  it  commands  for  many  purposes  render 
it,  however,  unlikely  that  it  would  be  available  within  the  Empire  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities and  at  sufficiently  low  prices  to  make  it  a  material  for  the  production  of  cheap 
power  alcohol. 

This  question  of  price  would  handicap  Canadian  prospects  despite  the  fact  that 
calcium  carbide  is  already  being  manufactured,  and  the  abundance  of  water-power. 

The  most  favourable  outlook  is  in  Victoria,  Australia,  where  the  generation  of 
cheap  electricity  on  a  large  scale  from  the  brown  coal  deposits  in  Victoria  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  State  Government. 

I 

THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  January  5,  1922. — December  saw  a  stabilizing  of  the  Italian  political  situa- 
tion, the  country  experienced  less  civil  discord,  Parliament  heard  an  encouraging 
budget  speech,  and  trade  returns  showed  a  decreasing  unfavourable  balance.  Over- 
shadowing these  brighter  prospects,  however,  has  been  the  temporary  collapse  of  the  I 
Italian  Discount  Bank,  the  acuteness  of  the  electricity  shortage  in  the  industrial  field, 
the  increasing  national  debt,  the  unsteady  exchanges,  the  dwindling  quotations  on  the 
Bourse,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  commercial  markets.    Amplification  follows:. 

THE  POLITICAL  PHASE 

During  the  past  month  the  Government  has  received  two  votes  of  confidence  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  first  gave  the  Ministry  the  majority  of  146  on  the 
question  of  its  domestic  policy  and  the  second  with  a  majority  of  171  approved  the 
budget  of  the  Minister  of  Treasury.  The  Cabinet  has  therefore  had  its  hands  con- 
siderably strengthened,  and  the  political  situation  is  much  clearer  than  at  the  end  of 
November.  The  Fascisti  abandoned  their  stand-offishness  between  the  first  and  the 
second  vote  and  gave  the  Government  their  support  on  the  financial  questions,  but 
the  Socialists  still  refuse  to  offer  any  collaboration. 

THE    SOCIAL  PHASE 

Socially,  conditions  are  somewhat  improved  over  those  of  a  month  ago,  and  civil 
casualties  are  not  now  the  daily  occurrence.  What  open  friction  still  exists  between 
Fascisti  and  Socialists  is,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Chamber, 
pretty  much  localized  in  one  or  two  districts,  and  the  Government  has  shown  during 
the  past  month  its  insistence  on  the  re-establishing  of  general  civic  order. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL  PHASE 

In  the  industrial  life  of  Italy  the  most  talked  of  subject  at  present  is  the  lack  of 
electrical  power,  which  is  making  its  scarcity  increasingly  £elt.  No  rain  has  fallen 
for  several  months  in  northern  Italy,  and  plants  are  necessarily  here  running  on  a  ! 
short-time  schedule.  By  Government  decree  the  use  of  electrical  energy  for  industrial 
purposes  was  suspended  from  midnight,  December  24,  to  midnight,  January  1.  In 
Milan,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  in  this  part,  electric  illumination  is  greatly  curtailed 
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and  the  tramway  service  shortened.  A  system  of  rationing  is  in  contemplation.  The 
industrial  effects  of  this  shortage  are  especially  unfortunate  as  now  with  the  major 
strikes  settled,  an  era  of  greater  activity  was  anticipated  among  the  industries  of 
northern  Italy.  Attention  is  now  being  directed  to  other  forms  of  motor  power  and 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  greater  reservoirs  of  water. 

THE   AGRICULTURAL  PHASE 

Winter  sowings  of  cereals  have  been  carried  out  in  favourable  surroundings.  Ger- 
mination has  been  regular  in  central  and  southern  Italy,  but  dry  weather  has  caused 
irregular  results  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  drought  has  resulted  in  damage  to 
the  plants. 

THE  FINANCIAL  PHASE 

In  Italy's  financial  world  the  month  of  December  closed  with  the  concession  by 
the  Government  of  a  one  year's  moratorium  to  the  Italian  Discount  Bank,  one  of  the 
four  most  important  commercial  institutions  of  Italy,  now  capitalized  at  315  million 
lire  and  founded  in  1914  with  a  capital  of  some  15  million  lire.  The  bank  it  was 
generally  thought  has  been  in  deep  water  for  some  time  past,  and  about  a  month  ago 
a  Consortium  of  the  other  three  big  banks  placed  some  600  million  lire  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Italian  Discount  Bank  to  assist  in  bearing  the  weight  of  the  advances 
made  to  the  large  metallurgical  plant  of  Ansaldo  which  was  the  industrial  protege  of 
this  bank.  The  assistance  given,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  insistent  cash 
demands  made  by  the  bank's  creditors,  and  in  order  to  protect  these  latter  the  Govern- 
ment decided  on  the  bank's  application  to  concede  the  moratorium.  The  bank's 
difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  had  immobilized  its  capital,  and  its  deposits  in 
loans  to  industry,  and  especially  to  the  iron  and  steel  group,  which,  although  performing 
marvellous  achievements  in  production  during  the  war,  found  themselves  hard  pressed 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice.  In  fact  no  industry  has  suffered  so  much  of 
late  in  Italy  as  has  the  metallurgical  manufactures.  It  would  seem  that  the  Italian 
Discount  Bank  unwisely  tried  to  bolster  up  what  at  best  must  always  be  an  artificial 
industry  in  Italy,  although  the  directorate  informs  the  public  that  its  one  endeavour 
was  to  place  this  war  industry  on  a  workable  and  paying  peace  basis.  Owing  then 
to  the  nature  of  the  bank's  operations,  a  set-back  has  consequently  ensued,  the  bank 
has  temporarily  closed  its  doors  to  the  public,  and  cash  payments  are  suspended.  A 
special  financial  tribunal  has  been  appointed  by  the  Government  to  examine  the 
situation,  the  old  board  of  directors  has  been  removed,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made 
j  to  set  this  financial  house  in  order.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  what  percentage  of 
deposits  will  be  paid,  or  whether  this  temporary  relief  measure  of  a  moratorium  will 
enable  the  bank  to  pay  lira  for  lira.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that,  although 
this  banking  lapse  comes  at  a  time  when  a  business  depression  is  weighing  heavily  on 
the  country,  in  common  with  the  worldwide  economic  crisis,  which  came  upon  Italy 
rather  late,  yet  neither  Italians  nor  foreigners  have  cause  to  be  unduly  despondent. 
There  has  been  no  panicky  run  on  the  other  banks,  although  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
some  would  lose  faith  and  withdraw  their  deposits.  The  Government  has  issued  a 
reassuring  statement  as  to  the  stability  of  the  other  leading  banks,  and  it  is  even 
predicted  in  many  quarters  that  the  Italian  Discount  Bank  will  be  able  eventually  to 
i  fulfill  the  bulk  of  its  obligations.  In  June  of  last  year  (figures  for  which  are  now 
available)  the  total  deposits  in  all  Italian  banks  amounted  to  some  26,618  million  lire, 
and  of  these  only  900  million  lire  were  held  by  the  Discount  Bank.  In  fact,  of  the 
total  banking  deposits  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  June,  1920,  some  20  billions,  or  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  total  deposits,  were  held  by  the  co-operative  and  savings  banks, 
which  have  always  been  conservative  institutions  handling  only  bills  and  securities 
of  the  surest  description  and  in  moderate  amounts;  and  hence  the  foundation  of 
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Italian  credit  remains  unshaken.  Later  developments  will  show  the  true  repercussion 
of  this  embarrassment  of  the  Banca  di  Sconto,  but  the  writer  believes  that  the  Italian 
financial  system  will  undoubtedly  weather  the  storm. 

THE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  MINISTER  Of  FINANCE 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  Minister  of  Finance  during  December  outlined 
the  present  financial  situation  of  the  country.  It  was  stated  that  whereas  the 
budgetary  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  had  amounted  to  some  10,806  million  lire, 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  1921-22  was  estimated  at  some  5,000  million  lire,  and  that  for 
1922-23  at  some  3,000  million  lire.  This  successive  reduction  from  11  to  5  and  from 
5  to  3  billion  lire  shows  that  the  situation  is  improving,  and  in  these  estimates  no 
allowance  is  wisely  made  on  the  revenue  side  for  the  payment  of  any  war  indemnities. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the  National  Debt  stood  at  the  end  of  October, 
1921,  at  some  110  billion  lire,  as  against  98  billion  lire  a  year  previously.  Of  this 
former  amount  some  89  billion  lire  refer  to  internal  debts,  and  some  21  billion  lire 
to  debts  owed  abroad.  Of  course  this  latter  figure  is  based  on  the  par  value  of  the 
exchanges,  and  if  the  calculation  were  made  on  the  current  rate  of  exchanges  Italy's 
external  debt  would  mount  up  to  over  90  billion  lire.  It  is  evident  therefore  thai- 
Italy's  financial  load  is  destined  to  be  an  extra  heavy  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  The 
minister's  speech  on  the  whole  was  optimistic  in  tone,  but  emphasized  the  tremendous 
financial  task  before  the  nation. 

EXCHANGE 

The  month  of  December  opened  with  the  lire  96.12  to  the  pound  sterling  and  24.05 
to  the  United  States  dollar.  During  the  first  two  weeks  the  lira  shared  in  the  general 
recovery  of  the  continental  exchanges,  and  on  the  15th  the  rates  were  90.50  and  21.50 
respectively,  the  lowest  quotation  on  London  since  the  27th  of  September  and  the  lowest 
quotation  on  ]STew  York  since  the  14th  of  July.  During  the  last  week  a  reaction  set 
in,  owing  to  the  banking  and  metallurgical  difficulties  already  referred  to,  and  the 
lira  depreciated  to  98.50  and  23.25.  On  the  31st  a  slight  improvement  was  noticed 
at  96.29  and  22.90. 

THE  SECURITY  MARKET 

The  stock  exchange  closed  the  year  in  a  far  from  buoyant  spirit,  especially  in 
view  of  the  collapse  of  the  iron  and  steel  shares  and  of  the  Italian  Discount  Bank  stock. 
With  the  exception  of  the  stocks  of  a  leading  milling  concern  and  of  the  textile  group, 
in  which  the  listed  woollens  were  the  most  popular,  the  tendency  was  distinctly  down- 
ward and  in  some  cases  a  noted  shrinkage  took  place.  The  seventy-nine  securities 
quoted  this  last  month  on  the  Milan  Bourse  lost  in  all  some  901  points  over  against 
a  total  gain  of  146  points.    Buyers  are  therefore  shy  of  these  dwindling  quotations. 

Italy's  foreign  trade 

Owing  to  the  change  made  in  the  calculating  of  statistics  from  July  1,  1921, 
Italian  trade  returns  will  now  tell  quite  a  different  story.  It  has  been  the  custom  in 
the  past  for  a  departmental  committee  to  meet  generally  once  a  year  or  more  often  of 
late,  and  for  imports  and  exports  fix  average  values  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  values 
for  the  preceding  year.  These  values  therefore  were  never  the  declared  values  of 
importers  and  exporters,  and  therefore  did  not  portray  the  accurate  trade  situation, 
especially  with  the  price  fluctuations  of  the  last  few  years.  From  the  middle  of  last 
year,  however,  values  are  to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  declaration  made  by  importers 
and  exporters,  and  although  these  values  will  be  periodically  checked,  yet  from  now 
on  they  will  be  effective  values.  The  result  of  this  change  in  compilation  is  seen  in 
the  trade  returns  for  July  and  August  when  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  pre- 
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ceding  six  months.  These  Italian  imports  and  exports  are  given  hereunder  in  millions 
of  lire: — 


Excess  of  Imports 

Imports 

Exports 

over  Exports 

  1,939.0 

772.9 

1,166.7 

870.4 

1,326.3 

  2,498.3 

871 .4 

1,626.9 

  2,234.1 

901.7 

1,332.4 

  1,987.9 

696.5 

1,291.4 

  2,598.4 

1,168.9 

1,429.5 

  556.4 

441.1 

115.3 

  985.9 

548.4 

437.5 

14,996.9 

6,271 .2 

8,725.7 

January  to  August,  1920. 

  17,870 

7,575.8 

10,294.8 

Thus  Italy's  unfavourable  trade  balance  for  the  first  eight  months,  taking  the 
old  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  and  the  new  figures  for  July  and  August 
of  1921,  was  some  8,725-7  million  lire,  which  was  1,569-1  million  lire  less  than  the 
unfavourable  trade  balance  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  calculation  was  made  under  the  new  system  for  the  eight  months  on  the 
average  of  the  values  declared  for  July  and  August,  imports  would  total  some  9,797 
million  lire  and  exports  4,872  million  lire,  or  i.e.  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  of 
4,925  million  lire  as  compared  with  the  unfavourable  trade  balance  of  10,295  million 
lire  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920.  Future  Italian  trade  returns  which  will 
reflect  actual  buying  and  selling  abroad  should  therefore  continue  to  show  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  Italy's  foreign  trade  deficit. 

THE   COMMERCIAL  MARKETS 

The  principal  commercial  markets  at  the  end  of  the  year,  excepting  that  of  jute, 
showed  no  signs  of  particular  activity,  a  sluggishness  which  was  partially  due  to  the 
holiday  season,  but  which  was  largely  determined  by  the  languid  state  of  the  majority 
of  the  markets. 

WORLD  REFERENDUM  ON  WORKING  OF  TER  MEULEN  SCHEME 

At  the  request  of  Sir  Drummond  Fraser,  who  was  appointed  by  the  League  of 
Nations  as  organizer  of  the  International  Credits  Plan,  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  sent  to  all  its  members 
and  associate  members  the  following  questions,  to  which  replies  either  in  the  affirma- 
tive  or  negative  are  asked : — 

(1)  Do  you  agree  that  all  exporters  or  investors  in  the  creditor  countries  should 
limit  the  credits,  in  the  case  of  which  special  security  is  required,  to  those  granted 
on  the  principles  of  the  ter  Meulen  plan,  so  as  to  influence  public  opinion  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Governments  in  the  debtor  countries  in  introducing  the 
necessary  reforms  in  their  internal  fiscal  and  commercial  policy? 

(2)  Should  an  exporter  of  materials  for  reconstruction  purposes  (rolling  stock, 
railway  equipment,  agricultural  machinery,  fertilizers,  etc.)  accept  the  bond  as  security 
for  investment  credits  or  loans? 

(3)  Should  an  exporter  of  raw  materials  accept  the  bonds  as  security  for  an  open 
credit  against  which  importers  may  take  supplies  of  raw  materials  from  time  to  time 
as  required? 

(4)  Should  an  exporter  of  semi-manufactured  or  manufactured  goods  accept  the 
Bond  as  security  for  particular  transactions?  Such  manufactured  goods  may  be 
either:  (a)  manufactured  goods  which  are  the  result  of  ordinary  production  (and 
therefore  where  the  cost  of  production  is  the  dominating  factor  in  the  selling  price) ; 
(h)  manufactured  specialties  (the  result  of  mass  production  of  which  there  is  a 
surplus  not  required  for  the  home  market.  This  surplus  necessitates  the  finding  of  a 
foreign  market  for  its  disposal.  Therefore  the  cost  of  production  does  not  dominate 
the  selling  price). 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  TIRES  AND  TUBES  IN  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  E.  Stevens 

Kingston,  January  10,  1922. — At  present,  the  tire  and  tube  business  in  Jamaica  is 
almost  entirely  in  American  hands.  The  imports  during  the  first  six  months  of  1921 
were  valued  at  slightly  over  £32,000,  of  which  amount  four-fifths  represents  importa- 
tions from  the  United  States.  The  remainder  came  from  Canada,  importations  from  the 
United  Kingdom  being  negligible.  Of  the  tires  represented  by  the  above  figures,  only 
about  5  per  cent  were  solid;  the  remainder  were  pneumatic.  There  are  no  tire  manu- 
facturers in  Jamaica  at  all. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES   IN  JAMAICA 

There  are  now  about  1,600  passenger  cars  registered  in  Jamaica,  the  registration 
office  being  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  the  capital  of  the  island.  This  number,  however, 
includes  all  the  passenger  cars  in  Jamaica.  There  are  also  about  300  motor  trucks 
and  about  100  motor-cycles  registered  as  well. 

The  following  large  tire  manufacturers  are  represented  in  Jamaica,  and  divide 
the  business  between  them: — 

United  States  Rubber  Company  (American). 

Goodrich  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  (American). 

Canadian  Goodyear  Company  (Canadian). 

Gutta  Percha  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.  (Canadian). 

Ajax  and  Palmer  tires  are  likewise  represented,  but  only  a  small  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  done  in  them. 

Practically  no  chains  or  plain  tread  tires  are  used  in  Jamaica.  The  popular 
treads  are  the  "  Chain  "  and  "  Nobby  Tread  "  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company ; 
the  "Royal  Cord"  of  the  Canadian  Goodyear  Company;  and  the  "  A.  W.  T."  (All 
"Weather  Tire)  of  the  Goodrich  Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  These  tires  are  prac- 
tically all  of  the  straight  wall  type,  for  service  with  detachable  rims. 

PRICES    OF    TIRES    AND  TUBES 

As  regards  price,  tires  in  Jamaica  run  from  $17.75  (at  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
of  $4.46§  to  the  £  sterling,  which  is  the  basis  of  subsequent  currency  quotations  in 
this  report)  for  the  30  by  3|  size,  to  $33.95  for  the  34  by  4  size.  Tubes  are  retailed 
at  $2.67  for  the  smaller  sizes,  to  $4.91  for  the  largest  size.  These  figures  are  exclusive 
of  trade  discounts. 

There  is  at  present  no  preferential  tariff  on  Canadian  goods  imported  into 
Jamaica,  but  such  a  tariff  will  probably  be  ratified  at  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
Legislative  Council  in  February.  When  that  happens,  Canadian  tires  will  enjoy  a 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  preference  over  American  treads. 

PROSPECTS  UNPROPITIOUS 

Nevertheless,  the  entry  of  a  Canadian  firm  at  the  present  juncture  would  not  seem 
advisable.  The  companies  established  here  are  very  strong,  and  their  representatives 
have  all,  or  practically  all,  the  connections  worth  while.  In  addition,  the  com- 
petition between  these  companies  is  sufficiently  strong  to  necessitate  a  large  amount 
of  advertising. 

Another  adverse  factor  is  the  economic  condition  of  Jamaica.  The  market  for 
motor  vehicles  is  directly  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  because  of 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  markets  for  sugar,  rum,  and  almost  every  other 
article  of  Jamaica  produce,  1922  will  most  probably  be  a  lean  year  for  this  colony. 
Judging  from  present  indications,  there  will  be  comparatively  few  passenger  cars 
imported  into  Jamaica  during  the  present  year,  and  even  fewer  commercial  trucks. 
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!  It  should  also  be  noted  that  gasolene  costs  about  67  cents  p^r  gallon  in  Jamaica, 
and  that  depreciation  is  very  high — running,  for  the  ordinary  car,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  11  cents  per  mile. 

On  the  other  hand,  the.  complaint  is  continually  heard  that  the  prices  charged  by 
the  leading  companies  are  far  too  high.  If  the  prices  quoted  in  the  course  of  this 
report  can  be  undercut  to  any  considerable  extent,  there  undoubtedly  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  business  available  in  Jamaica,  and  connections  might  be  worth  while  to 
Canadian  concerns  not  already  in  the  field. 

SEASONING  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TIMBERS 

The  following  extract  from  Sir  W.  W.  Hoy's  annual  report  on  the  South  African 
Railways,  with  reference  to  the  seasoning  of  South  African  timbers,  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town: — 

"  After  many  delays,  through  late  arrival  of  instruments  and  owing  to  alterations 
that  were  necessary,  the  dry  kiln  has  at  last  been  put  into  operation  at  Pretoria,  and 
the  results  so  far  have  exceeded  expectations.  The  kiln  was  at  first  designed  on  the 
Tiemann  water-spray  principle,  but  on  the  advice  of  the  expert  attached  to  the  Forest 
Department,  the  chamber  was  divided  into  two  by  means  of  a  concrete  wall,  and  one 
side  was  fitted  on  the  water-spray  principle  and  the  other  on  the  Sturtevant  fan 
circulation  principle. 

"  Yellowwood,  being  the  most  abundant  indigenous  wood,  has  been  placed  fore- 
most on  the  seasoning  programme.  A  quantity  of  212  cubic  feet  of  falcate  yellow- 
wood  was  received  from  the  Transkei  forests.  The  green  logs  were  sawn  into  l|-inch 
boards,  and  immediately  afterwards  placed  in  the  fan  kiln.  The  load  was  subjected 
to  a  drying  temperature  of  130°  to  175°  F.,  with  humidity  varying  from  30  to  100  per 
cent.,  and  was  steamed  at  intervals  to  relieve  case-hardening  stresses.  In  sixteen  days 
the  wood  dried  from  70  to  7  per  cent,  moisture  content  (percentage  based  on  dry 
weight  of  wood).  One  portion  of  this  load  was  immediately  tongued  and  grooved  and 
is  being  used  for  box-truck  building.  Some  2-inch  yellowwood  was  later  dried  in 
twenty -two  days.  The  other  portion  will  be  experimented  with  for  panel  and  joinery 
work.  The  wood  is  worked  easily  by  hand,  machines  well,  and  bears  earmark  of  being 
satisfactory  for  a  good  many  purposes. 

"  Since  then  a  further  quantity  of  yellowwood  has  been  seasoned,  and  no  matter 
I  how  the  boards  are  cut,  flat  or  deep,  there  is  no  warping  or  cracking.  This  is  most 
satisfactory  when  one  knows  what  a  bad  reputation  this  wood  has  for  warping  and 
cracking  when  seasoned  in  the  ordinary  way. 

"  The  next  woods  to  be  seasoned  are  common  yellowwood,  real  yellowwood,  white 
els,  karri,  blackwood,  lemonwood,  beukenhout,  s^inkwood,  terblans,  assegai  and  white 
pear.  Blue  gum,  for  making  disselbooms  for  the  Cartage  Department  at  Johannes- 
burg, has  given  excellent  results.  The  favourable  reports  about  Pinus  insignis 
hitherto  published  will  need  modification;  this  is  not  a  very  strong  wood  when  dry, 
and  a  fungus  appears  in  some  of  it  even  after  being  tarred  over." 

WHEAT  CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  INDIA 

The  following  on  wheat  crop  prospects  in  India  is  taken  from  the  Indian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  London's  weekly  review  of  trade  conditions  in  India,  of  date  January 
5,  1922:— 

Wheat  crop  has  been  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  with  good  rain  prospects  seem 
to  be  favourable.  Harvesting  will  begin  in  March  and  April,  but  the  out-turn  is 
expected  to  be  considerably  less  than  last  year's  on  account  of  the  great  decline  in 
the  area  under  crop.  According  to  the  final  forecast  published  in  August  last,  the 
yield  in  1920-21  is  estimated  to  be  6,709,000  tons  against  10,092,000  tons  in  1919-20, 
and  in  consequence  there  have  recently  been  large  imports  of  foreign  wheat.  The 
j  total  imports  from  April  1  to  December  3,  1921,  amounted  to  113,000  tons,  whereas 
there  were  no  imports  during  the  period  of  1920. 
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GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

London,  January  5,  1922. — According  to  information  given  in  the  London  Times 
and  the  Trade  Supplement  of  that  journal,  a  credit  agreement  has  recently  been  con- 
cluded between  the  Russian  Soviet  Government,  represented  by  its  Berlin  Commer- 
cial Mission,  and  the  German  East-European  Credit  Bank  of  Elberfeld. 

Members  of  this  joint  enterprise  are  associated  primarily  with  the  so-called 
Bergische  metal  industry,  the  principal  centres  of  which  are  Remscheid  (tools), 
Solingen  (cutlery),  Velbert  (locks  and  builders^  fittings),  Hagen  (small  iron  ware), 
and  Ludenscheid  (metal  ware).  The  bank  will  change  its  name  to  Deutsch-Osteuro- 
paische  Wirtschaftsbank  and  increase  its  present  small  capital  of  400,000  marks  to 
5,000,000  marks. 

The  iSoviet  Government  through  its  Berlin  mission  is  ordering  goods  from  Ger- 
man firms  to  the  value  of  200,000,000  marks.  It  is  proposed  to  finance  these  pur- 
chases in  the  following  manner.  The  mission  will  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  the  invoice  in  German  marks  against  shipping  documents  and  will  be 
credited  with  the  remainder  by  the  bank,  the  latter  receiving  bills  payable  within 
twelve  months  at  the  latest.  Simultaneously  with  the  bills  the  bank  will  be  handed 
Russian  treasury  notes  equivalent  in  amount  to  the  bills  and  to  be  deposited  as 
securities  only.  The  Reichsbank  is  reported  to  have  expressed  its  readiness  to  dis- 
count such  bills  under  certain  conditions. 

It  is  further  reported  from  Berlin  that  a  representative  of  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment is  at  present  in  German  Upper  Silesia  in  o-rder  to  open  up  relations  with  manu- 
facturers. Reports  have  been  received  to  the  effect  that  he  has  already  made'  large 
purchases  of  iron  which  will  be  shipped  from  Lubeck  and  Reval,  and  that  payment 
is  being  made  by  cheques  on  American  banks. 

A  Moscow  journal  announces  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  decided  to  give 
Germany  further  orders  for  locomotives,  machinery  and  farm  implements  to  the 
value  of  4,000,000,000  paper  marks  (about  $22,000,000).  Of  this  sum  one-seventh  will 
be  payable  in  gold,  three-sevenths  postponed  until  July,  1$24,  and  the  remainder  paid 
in  mining  and  timber  concessions  in  the  provinces  of  Vologda  and  Viatka.  The 
above  German  banking  institution  is  also  stated  to  be  behind  this  new  deal,  although 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  this  announcement, 

WHITEWOOD  IN  VERY  STRONG  DEMAND  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  demand  for  redwood  next  year,  says  the  British 
Timber  Trades  Journal,  there  is  no  doubt  that  whitewood  is  firmer  than  ever,  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  before  long,  higher  prices  were  being  paid  for  whitewood 
than  for  redwood.  We  have  already  heard  of  buyers  who,  not  being  able  to  secure 
suitable  specifications  in  redwood,  have  had  to  be  content  with  whitewood  at  the 
same  figures.  So  far,  the  business  has  gone  very  largely  to  the  Finns.  The  Dutch, 
French  and  Scotch  firms  have  all  purchased  heavily,  and  a  big  proportion  of  the 
early  deliveries  has  already  been  sold.  Whitewood,  indeed,  instead  of  being  a  drug, 
has  proved  of  the  greatest  value,  and  no  sooner  does  a  suitable  specification  come 
over  than  offers  are  immediately  made  for  the  goods.  Whitewood  from  Bohemia  has 
met  with  a  fair  sale,  but  the  quality  of  the  wood  is  generally  poor.  The  Canadian 
shippers  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  good  prices  for  their  over-lying  spruce,  and 
when  values  have  advanced  a  little  farther,  negotiations  with  Canada  will  undoubt- 
edly be  seriously  undertaken.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  difference  of  £2  to  £3 
per  standard  between  the  buyers'  and  sellers'  idas,  but  with  a  keen  inquiry  this 
difference  should  soon  be  bridged. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES    AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Invoice  Requirements  and  Customs  Regulations  of  Uruguay 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb,  Buenos  Aires 

December  15,  1921. — The  'Customs  Tariff  of  Uruguay  consists  of  a  list  of  some 
4,000  articles,  to  each  of  which  an  official  appraisement  is  assigned.  The  duty  cor- 
responding to  an  article  is  indicated  in  a  separate  column,  and  is  expressed  either 
as  a  percentage  of  the  official  valuation  {ad  valorem)  or  in  so  many  dollars  or  cents 
per  unit  (specific  duty).  Since  the  compilation  of  the  Tariff  of  Values  several 
modifications  have  been  made  in  the  rates  of  duties,  by  law  or  government  decree. 
Duties  levied  in  excess  of  the  rates  appearing  in  the  Tariff  of  Values  are  known  as 
"  additional."  The  list  of  "  additionals "  is  constantly  being  modified  so  that  only 
a  person  in  possession  of  the  latest  and  most  complete  information  regarding  the 
additionals  can  determine  with  accuracy  the  exact  amount  of  duty  to  which  any 
particular  commodity  may  be  subjected.  The  Uruguayan  tariff  ha©  been  framed 
principally  from  a  revenue-producing  point  of  view,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tective of  the  few  industries  so  far  established  in  the  Republic,  raw  materials  for 
which  are  either  admitted  free  or  at  a  low  rate  of  duty.  The  tariff  is  equal  for  all, 
there  being  no  preferential  duties  in  force. 

customs  house  formalities 

Customs  house  formalities  appear  to  be  relatively  simple  but  the  clearing  agents 
or  licensed  customs  house  brokers  insist  upon  the  need  for  a  careful  and  accurate 
description  of  the  goods  in  the  invoices  and  shipping  documents.  This  is  required 
to  enable  them  to  declare  the  goods  for  entry  under  the  particular  item  of  the  tariff 
to  which  they  properly  belong.  Provided  the  agent  does  not  incur  in  a  false  declara- 
tion, trouble  with  the  customs  house  authorities  need  not  be  expected.  Clearing 
agents  naturally  prefer  that  gross  and  nett  weights  be .  given  in  kilogrammes  and 
measurements  in  metres.  When  goods  are  invoiced  in  pounds  or  yards,  the  clearing 
agent  must  convert  into  metric  units  before  declaring  and  the  possibility  of  error  is 
thereby  increased.  Goods  on  landing  go  straight  into  the  customs  warehouse,  where 
they  may  remain  for  two  years,  subject  to  the  payment  of  warehousing  charges,  which 
are  almost  nominal.  They  may  be  declared  for  entry  at  any  time  after  arrival,  the 
need  for  prompt  forwarding  of  do-cuments  being  therefore  eliminated. 

A  pro-forma  customs  clearing  liquidation  note  is  reproduced  below: — 

PRO-FORMA  LIQUIDATION  NOTE 
50  cases  of  canned  fish;  weight,  including  cans,  1,300  kilogrammes. 


Valuation,  at  $0.50  per  kilo   $65000 


Duties,  at  $0.30  per  kilo   390  00 

Additional  duty,  14  per  cent   9100 

Warehousing  and  slingage  (1  month)   156 


$482  ,56 

Permit,  stamps  and  transference   150 

Porterage,  warehouse   350 

Clearing  and  cartage   6  00 

Unloading   200 

Cooperage   200 

Analysis   225 

Commission,  5  per  cent   26  00 


$525  81  Urug.  gold 
5*  '   
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From  the  above  statement  it  would  appear  that  the  customs  duties  and  landing 
charges  on  the  consignment  in  question  amounted  to  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  official 
valuation  of  the  shipment,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  official  appraise- 
ments are  usually  much  below  actual  commercial  values. 

SAMPLES  AND  SMALL  PACKAGES 

The  employment  of  parcel  post  when  forwarding  small  packages  to  Uruguay  is  not 
recommended.  A  parcel  on  arrival  goes  to  the  customs  house,  and  the  services  of  a 
clearing  agent  are  required  to  obtain  delivery.  Assuming  the  contents  to,  be  non- 
dutiable,  the  expenses  incurred  amount  to  approximately  $3.  Packages  forwarded  by 
sample  post  are  exempt  from  duties  and  are  delivered  as  ordinary  letters.  When  goods 
are  too  heavy  or  too  bulky  to  be  sent  by  sample  post,  they  should  be  forwarded  on 
ship's  parcel  receipt.  The  expense  on  clearing  a  package  forwarded  on  a  ship's  parcel 
receipt  is  not  greater  than  that  involved  in  clearing  one  forwarded  by  parcel  post,  but 
the  procedure  required  is  less  complicated  and  long  delays  are  avoided.  When  con- 
tents are  valued  at  $5  or  under  no  duties  need  be  paid. 

CARGO :    CONSULAR  REQUIREMENTS 

Bills  of  lading  covering  shipments  of  goods  to  Uruguay  require  a  vise  from  an 
Uruguayan  consular  officer,  and  a  combined  Certificate  of  Origin  and  Statistical 
Declaration  must  be  attached;  this  certificate  requires  a  consular  legalisation  of  the 
signature  of  the  exporter.  A  copy  in  English  of  the  combined  Certificate  of  Origin 
and  a  Statistical  Declaration  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service,  'Ottawa. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FOODSTUFFS 
• 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages  for  human  consumption  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
customs  warehouses  until  samples  have  been  analyzed  and  the  consignment  has  been 
certified  as  being  fit  for  consumption.  The  Director  of  the  Analysis  Bureau  attached 
to  the  custom  house  advises  that  the  various  regulations  governing  the  importation 
of  foodstuffs  have  not  as  yet  been  consolidated,  but  that  the  general  principle  fol- 
lowed is  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  edible  substances  which  do  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Montevideo  Municipal  Health  Department.  The  requirements 
of  this  department  are  similar,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  pure  food  laws  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Protection  of  Trade  Marks  in  Uruguay 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires, 
writes  under  recent  date  as  follows : — 

According  to  the  trade  mark  law  of  Uruguay  the  registration  of  a  trade  mark 
creates  proprietorship  in  and  constitutes  the  title  deed  of  a  given  mark,  but  without 
prejudice  of  the  above,  persons  who  may  have  in  the  country  a  trade  mark  in  use 
which  is  not  registered,  or  the  registration  of  which  has  lapsed,  may  challenge  the 
registration  of  the  same  mark  by  a  third  party.  If  the  "third  party  has  effected  the 
registration  and  obtained  legal  protection,  the  other  party  may  apply  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  the  registration  detrimental  to  their  previous  right  of  use  annulled. 
This  may  be  done  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  inscription  challenged.  The 
registration  of  a  trade  mark  in  Uruguay  costs,  approximately,  $50,  and  while  trade 
mark  piracy  is  not  so  common  as  in  those  countries  where  registration  constitutes 
undisputable  ownership,  it  is  recommended  that  application  for  registration  be  made 
before  shipping  branded  articles  to  Uruguay. 
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Trade  Marks  in  South  American  Countries 

With  reference  to  the  preceding  article  on  protection  of  trade  marks  in  Uruguay, 
attention  may  be  called  to  a  previous  article  relating  to  this  subject  published  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  817  of  Septembert  29,  1919,  page  633.  The  subject  of  trade  marks  in 
Argentina  was  dealt  with  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  644  of  May  29,  1916,  page  1169;  and 
in  No.  855  of  June  21,  1920,  page  1379.  Articles  on  the  trade  mark  laws  of  Brazil 
appeared  in  the  following  Weekly  Bulletins:  No.  826,  Dec.  1,  1919,  pages  1131-6;  No. 
827,  Dec.  8,  1919,  page  1174;  No.  842,  Mar.  22,  1920,  page  667;  No.  877,  Nov.  22, 
1920,  page  1509.  An  article  dealing  with  the  registration  of  trade  marks  in  British 
Guiana  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  915  of  August  15,  1921,  page  287. 

New  Preferential  Tariff  in  the  Virgin  Islands 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
has  received  a  copy  of  the  new  preferential  tariff  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (British) 
which  was  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of 
1920.  With  the  exception  of  food  products,  goods  are  not  exhaustively  classified  in 
the  new  tariff.  Most  manufactured  articles  are  therefore  dutiable  under  the  heading 
of  unenumerated  goods.  The  general  tariff  on  this  item  is  12  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  preferential  duty  is  33 J  per  cent  lower,  making  a  rate  of  8  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  imports  from  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which  the 
following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  the  above 
countries  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian  steamers  or 
via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch,  although  letters  marked 
for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  exception  of 
letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New  York, 
unless  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for  the  month  of  February: — 

For  Via  February 

Antigua  New  York  4,  18 

Argentina  New  York'.  2,  4,  16,  25 

Bahamas  New  York  Every  Saturday- 
Bermuda  New  York  Every  Saturday  and  Wed. 

Bolivia  and  Chile  New  York  4,  11 

Brazil,  North  New  York  10,  15 

Brazil,  South  New  York  2,  4,  16,  25. 

British  Guiana  New  York  10,  24 

Colombia..  New  York  4,  10,  11,  24 

Costa  Rica   .  New  York  Saturdays 

Curacao  New  York  4,  10,  18,  25. 

Dominica  New  York  1,  7,  8,  15,  18,  27,  28 

Dutch  Guiana  New  York  10,  24 

French  Guiana  '.   ..        ..  New  York  10,  24 

Haiti  New  York  3,  17,  20 

Jamaica  New  York  7,  10,  14,  21,  24,  28 

Martinique  New  York  4,  18 

Nicaragua  New  York  4,  11 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone  New  York  4,  8,  11,  25 

Paraguay  New  York  2,   4,   16,  25 

Peru  New  York  4,  11,  14,  28 

Porto  Rico  New  York  Saturdays 

Salvador  New  York  4,  8,  11,  14,  24,  28 

Saint  Kitts-Nevis  New  York  21 

Turk's  Island  and  Dominican  Rep..  ..  New  York  1,  8,  15,  28 

Uruguay  New  York  2,  4,  16,  25 

Venezuela  New  York  4,  11,  18,  25 
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TENDERS  INVITED 


South  Africa 


Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Capetown,  for  material  required 
by  the  South  African  railways  and  harbours.  These  tender  forms  and  specifications 
are  o-pen  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers,  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  26809).  Tenders  in  conformity 
to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tender 
Board,  South  African  Railway  Headquarters  Offices,  Johannesburg. 

Date  of  Closing  Particulars 
Noon,  Monday,  March  20th,  1922   Supply  and  delivery  of  84  coils  of  galvanized 

steel  wire  ropes,  as  specified. 
Noon,  Monday,  March  20th,  1922   Supply  and  delivery  of  40  coils  of  black  steel 

wire  ropes,  as  specified. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOE  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JANUARY  25,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  January  25.  Those  for  the  week  ending  January  18  are  als» 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Britain  f 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  ..Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States. .   .  .  ,  .   .  .$ 

Argentina  Pes, 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Shanghai,  China.  .    .  .Tael 
Batavia,  Java. .   .  .Guilder 
Singapore,    Straits  Settle- 
ments $ 

Jamaica  £ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 


00 


Parity 

$4.86 
.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.268 
.498 
2s. 

$1.00 
.44 
.3245 
.193 
.631 
.402 

.49 
4.86 


Week  ending 
January  18, 
1922 
$4.4507 
.0863 
.0461 
.3871 
.0824 
.1580 
.0844 
.2049 
.0055 
.0464 
.1655 
.2630 
.2108 
.5037 
.3006 
1 .0550 
.3547 
.1345 

No  quotation 
.7991 
.3877 


.5222 
4  .4692 


Week  ending 
January  25, 

1922 
$4.4389 
.0859 
.0463 
.3844 
.0824 
.1578 
.0827 
.2045 
.0053 
.0468 
.1655 
.2633 
.2105 
.5019 
.2996 
1 .0512 
.3600 
.1327 
No  quotation 
.7910 
.3837 

.5203 
4.4310 


.939/ie-.  931     .9323-.  9342 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Kitchener  (Ont.) 

Food  Products 

3852.  Apples. — A  London  firm,  who  are  large  importers  of  Spanish  fruit,  desire 
:  to  form  connections  for  the  handling  of  Canadian  apples  on  shippers'  account. 

3853.  Evaporated  fruits. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  wholesale  grocers  ask  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  exporters  of  evaporated  fruits. 

3854.  Evaporated  apples. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  brokers  desire  to  represent  a  good 
shipper  of  evaporated  apples. 

3855.  Canned  goods. — A  Liverpool  firm  with  a  large  connection  desire  corre- 
spondence with  exporters  desiring  to  introduce  specialties  on  the  British  market. 

3856.  Hams. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  offers  of  12  to  16-pound  salt  cured  and 
salt  packed  short  and  long  cut  hams. 

3857.  Canned  goods  and  hog  products. — An  important  Liverpool  firm  are  open 
i  to  accept  the  agency  for  packers  of  canned  goods  and  hog  products. 

3858.  Chocolates  and  other  confectionery. — A  Belfast  firm  who  have  first-class 
I  connections  with  large  wholesale  merchants  and  confectioners,  might  be  interested  in 

representing  (as  agents)  in  Ireland,  Canadian  firm  of  chocolate  and  other  confec- 
tionery manufacturers.    They  say  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  a  good  business. 

3859.  Pilchards. — A  London  firm  of  produce  merchants  are  desirous  of  securing 
an  agency  for  Canadian  packers  of  pilchards  in  the  London  area  only,  if  possible 
arrangements  to  be  concluded  before  March,  1922. 

Wood  and  Wood  Products 

3860.  Box  shooks. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  a  first-class 
i  shipper  of  box  shooks. 

3861.  Pitprops. — An  important  Liverpool  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations  on 
pitprops,  sizes  2|-inch  by  6-inch  tops,  and  6^-foot  to  12-foot  lengths,  with  a  view  to 
testing  out  the  possibility  of  competing  with  Scandinavia. 

3862.  Hickory  and  ash  handles. — A  Lverpool  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers 
from  firms  who  have  stocks  of  hickory  and  ash  handles  to  offer. 

3863.  Birch,  beech  and  maple  dowels. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on 
,  birch,  beech,  and  maple  dowels. 

3864.  Cardboard  folding  boxes. — A  Hull  firm  desire  to  act  as  distributing  agents 
!  for  the  above. 
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38G5.  Wood  pulp. — A  first-class  Glasgow  firm  of  importing  merchants  dealing  in 
chemicals  for  industrial  purposes,  and  colours,  are  open  also  for  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  wood  pulp  for  paper  mills  throughout  Great  Britain. 

386G.  Wood  for  box  manufacturing. — A  Cape  Town  commission  house  have  an 
inquiry  for  spruce  and  other  wood  (competitive  with  Baltic  supplies)  for  box  making. 
Quantity  required  would  approximate  300  tons  a  month.  Finance,  letter  of  credit. 
Quotations  requested  for  above  supply  on  wood  2  inches  to  4  inches  thick,  lengths 
5  feet  and  up,  width  3  inches  and  up  to  9  inches. 

3867.  Box  shooks. — A  Cape  Town  firm  make  inquiry  for  a  supply  of  box  shooks, 
in  accordance  with  the  following  specifications: — 20,000,  18  by  12  by  2Vi2:  thickness 
of  tops,  bottoms  and  sides,  %6-inch,  thickness  of  ends,  %6-inch;  20,000,  18  by  12  by  3: 
thickness  of  tops,  bottoms  and  sides,  %6-inch,  thickness  of  ends,  %6-inch;  30,000, 
18  by  12  by  5| :  thickness  of  tops,  bottoms  and  sides,  %6-inch,  thickness  of  ends,  %6- 
inch;  20,000  orange  boxes,  26  by  12  by  12,  as  per  Government  specifications.  Shipment 
in  July,  August,  September,  and  if  satisfactory  prices  are  received  various  other  sizes 
will  be  required.    Prices  to  be  c.i.f.  Cape  Town,  and  terms,  letter  of  credit. 

Minerals 

3868.  Asbestos. — A  New  York  firm  would  be  interested  in  receiving  prices  for 
asbestos  of  a  short  or  medium  fibre  to  be  used  as  a  filler. 

3869.  Talc. — A  New  York  firm  would  be  interested  in  receiving  prices  for  the 
cheap  grades  of  talc. 

3870.  Marble  dust. — A  New  York  firm  would  be  interested  in  receiving  prices  for 
small  chips,  etc.,  to  be  used  as  a  dash  or  as  a  filler. 

3871.  Marble  flour. — A  New  York  firm  would  be  interested  in  receiving  prices 
on  marble  flour. 

3872.  Calcined  magnesite. — A  New  York  firm  would  be  interested  in  receiving 
prices  on  powdered  and  finely  ground  calcined  magnesite. 

3873.  Asbestos  fibre. — An  English  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters 
of  the  above. 

3874.  Mica. — An  English  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  the 
above. 

3875.  Magnesite. — An  English  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  the 
above. 

3876.  Zinc  sheets. — A  Leeds  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  the 
above. 


BUILDERS'  HARDWARE,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  IN  TRIPOLI 

It  has  been  reported  to  the  British  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  that  certain 
buildings  are  in  course  of  erection  or  are  projected  in  Tripoli  for  which  iron  girders, 
ready-made  doors,  with  locks,  handles,  and  hinges,  might  possibly  be  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  report  mentions  the  following  buildings  to  be  erected  for 
the  local  Government :  Customs  warehouses  and  lodging  house  for  customs  employees, 
and  two  large  schools,  the  contract  for  one  of  which  has  been  awarded  to  a  local 
firm.  In  addition  a  large  lodging  house  for  artisans  has  already  been  commenced  by 
another  local  firm.  Besides  these,  there  has  been  erected  a  theatre,  for  which 
interior  furniture  and  fittings  are  required.  A  project  is  before  the  proprietors  of 
the  theatre  for  the  addition  thereto  of  a  hotel  of  100  rooms  and  a  bar. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

Prom  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  1;  Canadian 
Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  8;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  17. 

To  London. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  4;  Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  Govern- 
i  ment  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  1;  Wisley,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Feb.  6;  Bolingbrohe, 
j  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  7;  Billster,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd., 
|  Feb.  15;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18;  Canadian  Raider, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  15;  Wisley,  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
|   Feb.  24. 

To  Glasgow. — Lahonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  4;  Cabotia,  Anchor -Donald- 
j   son  Line,  Feb.  18;  Pretorian,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Fort,  Furness,  "Withy  &  Co.,  Feb.  4;  Manchester 
:   Importer,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  10;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb. 

18. 

To  St.  John  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Feb.  4  and  22. 
To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Feb.  3;  Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18. 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Algeria,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  28. 
To  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  Havana  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
I   ships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  2. 

To  South  Africa. — Benguela,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Feb.  1. 

To  Naples  and  Genoa. — Caserta,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  9. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Australind,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
1   Ltd.,  Jan.  31. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
|   chant  Marine,  Feb.  14. 

To  Avonmouth. — Lahonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  11;  Mottisfont,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Feb.  12. 
To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Eamore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  Feb.  10;  Corrigan 
Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  28. 

Prom  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Digby,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  2 ;  Malvern  Range,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  8. 
To  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Feb.  4;  Rosalind,  Red  Cross  Line,  Feb.  7. 

To  Rio,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Ahies. — Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  11. 

To  London. — Comino,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Feb.  1;  Wyncote,  Furness  Line, 
!  Feb.  6. 

To  Manchester.— M anchester  Pont,  Furness  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feb.  6;  Man- 
chester Shipper,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Feb.  6;  Manchester  Shipper,  Furness,  Withy  & 
!    Co.,  Feb.  10. 

To  Nassau  (Bahamas)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  3. 
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To    GlJANTANAMO,     SANTIAGO,     MANZANILO      (CUBA),     KINGSTON      (JAMAICA),  AND 

Jamaica  Outports. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Feb.  1;  Nevis,  Pickford  &  Black, 
Feb.  15. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Antwerp. — Finland,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
Feb.  13. 

To  Barbados  and  Demerapa. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Feb.  10. 

To  Australia. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Feb.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Caraquet,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet. 
Feb.  3 ;  Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet,  Feb.  17. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Scot- 
tish, Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  17;  Waitemata,  Canadian-Aus- 
tralian Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Mahura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Noorderdijk, 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  early  February. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Bessie  Dollar,  Robert 
Dollar  Line,  Feb.  2;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  2; 
Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Feb.  12;  Monteagle,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  Feb.  18;  Melville  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar  Line,  Feb.  18;  Seewa  Maru,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Feb.  5; 
Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  15 ;  Canadian  Pro- 
jector, Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  28. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Feb.  17. 

FEW  TRACTORS  BEING  SOLD  IN  FRANCE 

Tractor  exhibitions  recently  held  at  Le  Bourget  produced  rather  negative  results, 
writes  Assistant  F.  G.  Singer,  Paris,  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The 
tests  were  not  held  under  favourable  conditions,  as  the  fields  given  to  the  various 
tractor  companies  for  demonstrations  were  several  kilometers  apart,  and  the  companies 
were  not  authorized  to  plough  deeper  than  10  or  15  centimeters  in  rather  dry,  sandy 
ground,  in  which  potatoes  have  since  been  planted.  The  demonstrations  held  under 
such  conditions  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  practical  value. 

Few  tractors  are  being  sold  at  present,  as  the  French  farmer  is  manifesting  con- 
siderable conservatism  in  his  purchases.  The  high  cost  of  fuel  is  a  deterrent  to  the 
purchase  of  tractors,  and  in  fact  a  number  of  tractors  are  now  lying  idle  on  the  farms, 
as  they  can  not  be  operated  profitably.  The  American  tractors  have  a  strong  hold 
on  the  French  market,  being  superior  in  quality  to  French  machines,  and  can  easily 
compete  with  them  as  regards  prices.  A  9  to  20  horse-power  tractor,  with  a  2-bottom, 
14-inch  plough,  appears  the  most  suitable. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  aV 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil.     Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Builaing,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado  1290. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.    Cable  Address,  Waterrnill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner for  India  and  Ceylon,  P.O.  Box  683, 
Calcutta. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo.  2, 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  18a  Duke  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Carib- 
bean sea.)     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John   street,   Liverpool.    Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  14  63  Broadway,  New  York 
City.     Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,   London,  E.C.2. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies. 
Ft.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  iS.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 

Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland: 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 

Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


.     BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  being 
established  in  British  possessions  overseas  the  British  Government  has  placed  the 
services  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  In  those 
overseas  British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The 
address  of  the  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin, 
C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul-General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul-General. 

Ecuador: 

Uuayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul-General. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul-General. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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LONDON  AS  A  WORLD  TRADE  CENTRE 

Opportunities  for  Increasing  Canadian  Exports 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  "Wilgress 

London,  January  10,  1922. — The  indent  and  export  merchant  houses  of  London 
are  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  trade  of  the  world  and  in  the  financing  of 
shipments  to  overseas  markets.  The  writer  was  commissioned  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  to  temporarily  undertake  a  canvass  of  the  London  export  houses 
in  order  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner's 
Office  in  this  city.  Interviews  with  some  two  hundred  of  the  leading  firms  of  this 
class  have  confirmed  the  opinion  that  Canadian  exporters  were  not  sufficiently  aware 
|  of  the  opportunities  for  developing  business  with  other  markets  through  the  medium 
of  these  London  houses.  There  are  nearly  two  thousand  firms  located  in  London  whose 
business  chiefly  consists  of  purchasing  goods  and  financing  shipments  for  overseas 
customers.    These  firms  may  for  convenience  be  divided  into  the  following  classes:— 

1.  Indent  or  export  commission  houses,  who  buy  for  overseas  clients  on  a  small 

commission. 

2.  Import  and  export  merchants  with  or  without  branches  abroad. 

3.  British  or  foreign  merchant  houses  established  in  overseas  countries,  but  with 

offices  in  London. 

Nearly  all  of  these  firms  do  a  large  amount  of  buying  for  their  overseas  branches 
or  clients.  Certain  firms  have  branches  or  agents  in-  New  York  to  whom  is  allocated 
all  purchasing  of  goods  on  the  North  American  continent.  In  such  cases  therefore 
it  is  to  New  York  (unless  the  firm  has  a  branch  or  agent  in  Canada)  that  Canadian 
exporters  have  to  direct  offers  for  the  sale  of  goods.  In  a  great  many  instances,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  buying  for  overseas  customers  is  done  by  the  London  office  of  the 
indent  or  merchant  house,  and  it  is  for  this  business  that  it  would  seem  most  desirable 
that  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  should  make  greater  efforts  to  compete. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

_  The  desire  to  deal  to  a  greater  extent  in  Canadian  products  was  expressed  by  a 
|  majority  of  the  firms  interviewed.    Many  lacked  information  as  to  the  lines  which 
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Canada  was  in  a  position  to  export  at  competitive  prices.  It  was  often  pointed  out 
that  Canadian  exporters  did  not  show  the  same  enterprise  in  canvassing  export  busi- 
ness through  London  as  United  States  firms. 

The  governing  principle  affecting  all  purchasing  for  overseas  customers  by 
London  houses  is  to  "  buy  in  the  cheapest  market"  All  London  indent  firms  make  a 
point  of  keeping  in  touch  with  ruling  quotations  in  all  possible  sources  of  supply  and 
then  placing  orders  to  the  best  advantage.  The  practice  of  keeping  these  firms  regu- 
larly supplied  with  quotations  is  therefore  one  method  whereby  Canadian  exporters 
can  bring  their  source  of  supply  before  indent  firms. 

Certain  London  houses  regularly  cable  out  to  their  overseas  clients  or  branches 
ruling  quotations  on  lines  likely  to  interest  them.  In  such  cases  it  is  desirable  that 
ruling  Canadian  prices  should  be  always  available  to  these  London  firms. 

Another  important  factor  governing  the  placing  of  indents  is  time.  An  indent 
house  cannot  afford  to  wait  long  for  quotations,  but  must  place  orders  and  arrange 
shipment  of  goods  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  indent.  Thus  it  is  no  use  for 
Canadian  firms  to  canvass  these  indent  houses  by  correspondence.  The  latter  cannot 
take  the  trouble  of  even  cabling  to  Canada  when  there  are  sources  of  supply  at  hand 
in  London  from  whom  immediate  quotations  and  acceptance  of  orders  can  be  received. 
This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  importance  of  having  representatives  in  London 
with  samples  and  with  authority  to  give  immediate  quotations.  Failing  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  Canadian  firms  can  cater  for  a  large  share  of  the  export  trade  that 
is  handled  through  London. 

Possible  sources  of  supply  for  all  lines  in  which  they  deal  are  kept  on  file  by  the 
majority  of  London  indent  firms.  When  an  indent  is  received  every  effort  is  made 
to  obtain  prices  from  all  likely  sources,  but  unless  Canadian  firms  are  represented  in 
London  by  agents  in  a  position  to  quote  without  delay,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  indent 
house  will  solicit  Canadian  quotations  unless  Canada  is  recognized  as  the  most  advan- 
tageous source  of  supply  for  the  goods  in  question. 

When  the  Canadian  exporter  is  properly  represented  in  London  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  representative  is  filed  with  the  indent  house  as  a  possible  source 
of  supply  for  certain  lines,  that  indent  house  will  not  fail  to  request  quotations  from 
the  Canadian  representative  when  indents  are  receive!  for  the  particular  lines  sup- 
plied by  the  Canadian  exporter. 

The  importance  of  having  regular  representation  in  London  cannot  therefore  be 
too  strongly  urged  upon  Canadian  exporters  desirous  of  catering  to  the  large  trade 
with  the  British  dominions  and  colonies  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world  which  is 
handled  and  financed  through  London. 

PAYMENT  AND  OTHER  DETAILS 

The  question  of  payment  is  another  factor  which  Canadian  exporters  seeking 
business  with  London  export  houses  should  make  an  effort  to  meet.  Although  the 
goods  would  be  shipped  direct  from  Canada  to  the  country  from  whence  the  order 
originated,  payment  would  in  all  cases  be  made  from  London.  Indent  firms  cannot 
always  arrange  to  open  credits  in  Canada  whenever  they  wish  to  purchase  goods. 
When  an  indent  house  buys  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  documents  are  usually 
presented  through  a  London  bank  and  payment  is  effected  or  the  draft  accepted  when 
the  goods  are  shipped.  It  is  also  useless  .for  Canadian  firms  to  quote  f.o.b.  factory. 
Failing  c.i.f.  port  of  destination,  f.a.s.  quotations  Canadian  or  United  States  port  are 
essential. 

It  has  also  been  frequently  pointed  out  that  Canadian  exporters  do  not  always 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  details  of  export  trade.  Thus  for  the  many  markets  it 
is  essential  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  forwarding  full  set  of  documents  so  that 
the  goods  can  be  cleared  through  the  customs  on  arrival  of  steamer  at  port  of  destina- 
tion. 
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COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 

A  complaint  which  was  directed  against  Canadian  exporters  in  several  instances 
was  the  tendency  to  go  behind  the  London  indent  house  and  endeavour  to  establish 
direct  relations  with  the  overseas  customers  for  whom  the  indent  house  had  been 
acting.  In  the  case  of  certain  markets,  the  overseas  customer  preferred  to  purchase 
through  a  London  indent  house  on  account  of  financial  arrangements,  and  when  the 
Canadian  supplier  endeavoured  to  develop  direct  relations  with  that  customer  it  only 
served  to  discredit  them  with  the  indent  house  which  had  been  responsible  for  the 
original  order. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  against  certain  Canadian  exporters  is  the  lack  of 
attention  to  inquiries  for  goods  or  to  ordinary  letters.  Besides  discourtesy,  this  is 
taken  by  London  firms  to  indicate  lack  of  enterprise  and  of  desire  to  do  export  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  exporters  concerned.  In  the  course  of  interviews 
with  London  indent  and  merchant  houses,  a  number  of  inquiries  for  Canadian  sources 
of  supply  were  received  and  were  duly  forwarded  to  Canada  for  publication.  In  each 
case  the  matter  has  been  followed  up  by  the  writer,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the 
number  of  Canadian  exporters  replying  to  each  inquiry  has  been  very  small  and  the 
result  disappointing  to  the  London  firms  on  whose  behalf  the  trade  inquiries  were 
forwarded  to  Canada. 

ORDERS  ORIGINATE  ABROAD 

While  orders  are  placed  through  indent  firms  and  the  London  offices  of  merchant 
houses,  it  must  be  understood  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  orders  originate  with  the 
overseas  client  or  branch  and  are  forwarded  to  London  as  indents  for  execution  on 
the  most  favourable  terms.  The  only  important  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  said 
to  be  certain  proprietary  articles  and  dry  goods  lines  where  considerations  of  fashion 
are  best  known  to  the  London  house  and  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  latter  as  to 
what  should  be  bought.  When  it  is  therefore  a  question  of  introducing  a  new  line,  it 
is  best  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  overseas  firms,  who  alone  can  judge  as  to  the 
suitability  of  the  article  for  their  particular  market.  Canadian  firms  should  in  such 
cases  forward  a  number  of  samples,  catalogues,  etc.,  to  the  London  house  with  the 
request  that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  overseas  branches  and  clients. 

Should  Canadian  firms  be  canvassing  overseas  markets  by  means  of  travellers  or 
agents,  it  is  often  of  practical  advantage  if  they  can  indicate  to  possible  customers, 
'  who  usually  buy  through  London,  that  they  have  a  representative  in  London  who  can 
i  take  orders  from  the  London  buying  house.  In  that  case  orders  would  come  through 
|  as  indents  from  the  overseas  customer  with  the  request  that  the  representative  of  the 
I  Canadian  firm  be  given  a  chance  to  quote. 

REPRESENTATION  IN  LONDON 

The  desirability  of  Canadian  firms  being  represented  in  London  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  trade  with  indent  and  export  houses  has  been  already  indicated  more 
than  once.  There  are  many  London  export  firms  who  are  open  to  act  as  agents  for 
Canadian  exporters  for  a  small  commission  in  order  to  reduce  overhead  expenses,  and 
with  due  care  and  discretion  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  should  be  able 
to  find  suitable  London  agents  to  represent  their  interests  and  canvass  the  indent  and 
export  houses  on  their  behalf. 

CONSIDERATIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  CERTAIN  MARKETS 

The  following  notes  with  regard  to  the  different  markets  from  which  orders 
originate  for  execution  by  London  houses  will  indicate  to  what  extent  Canadian 
exporters  should  cater  to  the  trade  through  London  in  developing  business  with  each 
market. 
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South  Africa. — A  large  share  of  the  requirements  of  the  South  African  market  are 
filled  through  London  houses.  The  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  for  orders  for 
American  and  Canadian  goods  to  be  ordered  to  an  increasing  extent  either  through 
New  York  commission  houses  or  direct  from  manufacturers.  However,  it  is  still 
probable  that  the  bulk  of  Canadian  exports  to  South  Africa  are  ordered  and  financed 
through  London.  There  are  a  few  large  firms  in  London  specializing  in  South  African 
business  who  handle  a  large  part  of  the  exports  of  the  Union,  while  there  are  many 
smaller  indent  firms  buying  for  clients  in  South  Africa.  The  South  African  importers 
and  wholesalers  depend  therefore  to  a  large  degree  on  London  houses  for  the  pur- 
chasing of  the  goods  they  require. 

West  and  East  Africa. — The  greater  proportion  of  the  goods  shipped  to  the 
British  colonies  on  the  West  and  East  coasts  of  Africa  are  purchased  by  the  London 
offices  of  firms  having  branches  in  these  colonies.  Some  of  the  larger  of  these  houses 
have  offices  in  New  York,  which  attend  to  the  buying  of  their  requirements  of 
American  and  Canadian  goods.  There  are  also  firms  in  London  who  buy  on  indents 
for  clients  in  the  African  colonies.  It  is  principally  through  London  therefore  that 
Canadian  goods  would  be  ordered  for  West  and  East  Africa. 

India  and  the  Middle  East. — The  import  requirements  of  India  are  in  a  large 
degree  ordered  through  London,  either  through  houses  with  branches  in  India  or 
through  indent  firms  acting  for  clients  in  India,  native  or  otherwise.  The  same  applies 
to  the  trade  with  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Federated  Malay  States,  and  other 
British  colonies  in  the  Middle  East,  although  a  few  firms  in  Singapore  and  other  ports 
buy  goods  from  North  America  direct.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  through  London  firms 
that  Canadian  goods  would  be  ordered  for  shipment  to  India  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  Far  East. — While  all  the  large  merchant  houses  established  in  China  and 
Japan  have  offices  in  London,  Canadian  supplies  in  most  cases  would  be  ordered  direct 
by  the  Far  Eastern  branches  of  these  houses  and  only  in  certain  instances  would  the 
orders  pass  through  London.  Many  have  offices  in  the  United  States  which  attend  to 
all  buying  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Importers  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  more 
frequently  would  order  goods  from  Canada  direct  from  Canadian  exporters  or  through 
commission  houses  or  branches  in  New  York.  There  are,  however,  a  few  Australasian 
firms  who  concentrate  all  their  buying  in  the  London  office,  while  for  financial  reasons 
certain  Australasian  importers  prefer  to  buy  through  London  whenever  possible. 

South  America. — The  larger  South  American  houses  in  London  have  also  offices 
in  New  York,  to  whom  is  referred  all  buying  of  goods  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Many  South  American  importers  would  also  buy  from  Canada  direct  or 
through  New  York  commission  houses.  There  are  firms  in  London,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  in  a  position  to  place  orders  for  Canadian  products  for  shipment  to  South 
America. 

West  Indies  and  Central  America.— The  same  considerations  apply  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America  as  to  South  America,  since  it  is  found  more  convenient 
to  purchase  from  Canada  direct  or  through  New  York  rather  .than  through  London. 
A  number  of  West  Indian  firms  in  London  were  interviewed,  who  expressed  their 
readiness  to  consider  offers  for  Canadian  goods  for  shipment  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  Continental  and  Mediterranean  Markets. — There  are  many  firms  in  London 
buying  goods  for  shipment  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  North  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and 
all  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  in  most  instances  these  firms  are  free  to  consider  offers 
for  the  sale  of  goods  from  Canada. 
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The  extent  to  which  Canadian  supplies  would  be  purchased  through  London 
houses  for  the  above  markets  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

India  and  Middle  East  Mostly  through  London. 

East  and  West  Africa   Do.  Do. 

South  Africa  To  a  large  degree  through  London. 

Continent  and  Mediterranean  markets..   ..Many  London  firms  would  buy  Canadian 

goods  for  shipment  to  these  markets. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand   Do.  Do. 

South  America  Mostly  direct  or  through  New  York,  but 

t     also  through  London. 

West  Indies  and  Central  America   Do.  Do. 

The  Far  East  Mostly  direct  or  through  New  York. 


SCOTTISH  REPRESENTATION  OF  CANADIAN  FIRMS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  January  4,  1922. — A  considerable  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  exporters  have  branch  offices  or  agents  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
business  in  the  United  Kingdom.  While  each  particular  firm  must  decide  its  own 
representation  on  the  merits  of  its  own  case,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  London  representatives  alone  are  not  sufficient  satisfactorily  to  cover  the  United 
Kingdom. 

That  part  of  the  country  which  is  particularly  out  of  the  orbit  of  an  agency  or 
representative  confined  exclusively  to  London  is  the  country  tributary  to  Glasgow, 
i    and  for  which  Glasgow  is  logically  and  actually  the  importing  and  distributing  centre 
|   — that  is  the  whole  of  Scotland,  the  North  of  Ireland  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  some 
degree  the  North  of  England  as  well. 

Small  in  area  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  Canadian  eyes,  its  power  of  absorp- 
tion of  a  great  variety  of  Canadian  products  is  determined,  of  course,  solely  by  its 
population.   Proper  representation  of  Canadian  firms  should  therefore  be  determined, 
|   not  by  the  area  of  the  country,  any  part  of  which  can  be  reached  from  London  in 
!   twenty-four  hours  or  less,  but  by  the  large  number  of  great  centres  of  population, 
which  cannot  be  reached  and  covered  from  London  without  a  complete  organization 
\  for  that  purpose. 

What  chance,  for  example,  has  the  London  office  or  agent  of  a  Canadian  manu- 
j  f acturer  to  obtain  orders  from  Glasgow  importers  or  distributing  houses  ?   None  what- 
ever, without  personal  contact  of  some  kind.    As  a  general  thing,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  London  representatives  of  Canadian  firms  to  cover,  or  even  attempt  to 
j  cover,  the  whole  field. 

It  is  possible  to  quote  several  cases,  even  during  the  past  year  of  evil  memory, 
!  in  which  the  lack  of  a  Glasgow  representative  was  to  be  deplored,  and  others  in  which 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  such  a  representative  was  passed  by.    One  instance  is  given 
which  is  representative: — 

An  energetic  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  applied  to  this  office,  desiring  to 
represent  a  good  firm  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  certain  commodities.    A  trade 
inquiry  was  accordingly  forwarded  to  Ottawa  and  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin 
in  due  course.    A  number  of  letters  from  Canada  in  response  were  received  by  the 
|  Glasgow  firm,  most  of  which  were  obviously  of  no  use.    But  one  or  two  were  from 
|  prominent  manufacturers  with  their  own  office  or  agent  in  London.    Ignoring  the 
|  request  in  the  inquiry  for  a  discussion  as  to  a  possible  commission  agency  for  Scotland, 
the  companies  concerned  referred  the  Glasgow  people  to  their  London  representatives 
;  for  any  business  they  might  wish  to  offer  as  merchants.   Now,  this  particular  Glasgow 
j  concern  have  connections  throughout  Scotland,  and,  prices  being  competitive,  they 
are  in  a  good  position  to  get  business,  being  in  direct  touch  with  buyers.    They  are, 
however,  not  merchants  themselves;  they  are  commission  agents  who  desired  an 
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agency  for  this  class  of  goods — quite  a  different  line  of  business — and  the  attempt  to 
treat  the  inquiry  as  one  for  goods  instead  of  what  it  was — an  inquiry  for  an  agency — 
was  merely  stupid. 

London  is  too  far  away  from  Glasgow's  territory,  and  representatives  there  are 
too  occupied  with  London  itself  and  other  large  centres  within  an  easy  journey  to  pay 
attention  to  Scotland.  Sitting  in  London  waiting  for  orders  from  possible  buyers  in 
Scotland  will  not  produce  business.  It  has  to  be  worked  for.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  Glasgow  agents  or  brokers  (who  report  either  to  the  head  office  in  Canada,  or  they 
may  be  sub-agents  reporting  to  the  London  office)  who  know  the  business,  who  have 
the  connection,  and  who  are  constantly  on  the  move  trying  to  obtain  orders.  Buyers 
do  not  have  to  search  for  sellers;  it  is  quite  the  other  way  about,  and  firms  desiring 
business  must  have  people  on  the  spot  whose  living  depends  on  finding  buyers. 

So  far  as  Scotland  or  the  north  of  Ireland  are  concerned,  to  try  to  obtain  busi- 
ness by  the  instrumentality  of  a  representative  sitting  in  London,  who  probably  has 
no  time  even  to  visit  the  territory  concerned,  much  less  explore  its  possibilities,  is 
precisely  analogous  to  a  manufacturer  trying  to  get  business  in  the  domestic  market 
without  advertisement  and  without  travellers. 

It  may  be  repeated  that  Glasgow  is  the  great  importing  and  distributing  centre 
for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  to  some  degree  for  the  extreme 
north  of  England — a  territory  comprising  a  population  of  at  least  six  millions,  while 
Glasgow  is  itself  a  considerable  city  of  about  one  and  a  quarter  millions. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  TOR  ROLLED  OATS 

AND  OATMEAL 

In  response  to  an  inquiry,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  in  Great  Britain 
were  instructed  to  report  on  the  market  conditions  in  their  respective  districts  for 
rolled  oats  and  oatmeal.  Subjoined  are  the  reports  on  this  subject  from  the  several 
offices : — 

London 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writing  under 
date  September  22,  1921,  states  that  the  importation  of  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  more  especially  in  the  war  years  1917  and  1918,  was  altogether 
abnormal.  In  the  opinion  of  the  trade,  there  is  no  prospect  whatever  of  these  huge 
figures  being  reached  again.  In  these  two  years,  importations  of  rolled  oats,  almost 
wholly  from  the  United  States,  were  respectively  1,578,944  cwt.  and  1,879,392  cwt., 
against  an  average  annual  pre-war  importation  of  about  400,000  cwt. ;  while  during 
the  same  years  imports  of  oatmeal  totalled  667,291  cwt.  and  885,274  cwt.,  in  compari- 
son with  a  pre-war  level  of  between  400,000  and  450,000  cwt. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Armistice  found  this  country  carrying  very  large  stocks  of 
both  commodities,  which,  hanging  over  the  market,  in  itself  was  a  great  hindrance  to 
ordinary  trade,  and  while  in  the  autumn  of  1920  there  was  some  revival  of  buying, 
the  gradual  decline  in  prices  since  then  has  greatly  restricted  purchasing,  and  the 
situation  has  been  still  further  affected  by  the  universal  business  depression  which  still 
exists. 

The  year  1921  has,  moreover,  been  an  unusual  one  in  so  far  that  the  normal 
consumption  of  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  was  in  the  first  place  adversely  affected  by  the 
long  coal  strike,  and  subsequently  by  the  unprecedented  months  of  hot  weather,  which 
rendered  porridge  and  similar  compounds  distasteful  to  most  people. 

These  causes  have  curtailed  import  trade  in  both  commodities,  and  while  the 
position  of  exchange  has  placed  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  an  unfavour- 
able position  in  competition  with  Scottish  oatmeal,  it  is  reported  everywhere  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  prices  asked  by  Canadian  millers  were  largely 
in  excess  of  United  States  quotations. 
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Indeed,  Scottish  competition  has  been  unusually  severe.  In  the  first  place,  the 
character  of  the  1920  crop  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  oats  should  be  milled  at  once, 
and  that  the  milled  oats  should  be  immediately  disposed  of  owing  to  their  quality,  for 
which  reason  low  prices  were  accepted. 

The  quality  of  the  Scotch  oatmeal  is,  moreover,  highly  prized  in  the  United 
i    Kingdom,  and  indeed  is  generally  preferred  by  many  to  Canadian  and  American; 
and  as  this  year  the  yield  of  oats  has  been  a  large  one  and  of  good  quality,  the  Scotch 
oatmeal  which  has  now  come  on  the  market  is  being  offered  at  prices  considerably 
below  those  demanded  by  both  Canadian  and  American  millers. 

Apart  from  the  above  considerations,  the  working  classes  have  been  consuming 
less  porridge  during  the  era  of  higher  wages,  but  this  is  balanced  to  some  extent  by 
the  reduced  incomes  in  other  classes  of  the  community. 

While  detailed  figures  are  not  yet  available  even  for  1920,  the  imports  of  oat 
products  generally  (675,009  cwt.)  was  not  far  below  the  pre-war  level,  and  must  be 
considered  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  conditions  prevailing  and  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment stocks  had  not  yet  been  cleared  off.  For  the  eleven  months  of  the  present  year 
the  figure  has  risen  to  788,506,  and  the  general  opinion  expressed  is  that  the  volume 
of  the  imported  products,  although  obviously  affected  by  temporary  features,  is  upon 
!    the  whole  likely  to  steadily  increase. 

Most  firms  who  have  been  handling  Canadian  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  express 
satisfaction  as  to  quality,  but  it  is  obvious  that  prospects  of  sales  here  depend  upon 
|   prices  being  competitive  with  United  States  supplies  and  not  too  expensive  in  com- 
parison with  Scotch  oatmeal. 

Manchester 

Mr.  J.  E.  Eay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Manchester,  writes  under  date 
January  9,  1922,  as  follows: — 

The  writer  approached  twenty-two  firms  in  order  to  procure  a  variety  of  opinions, 
if  such  existed,  regarding  the  decreased  consumption  of  Canadian  rolled  oats  in  the 

|  North  of  England.  Whilst  the  majority  of  the  provision  merchants  interviewed  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  unusually   warm  summer  and  general  trade  depression 

!  accounted  for  a  decline  in  the  demand  during  1921,  they  believed  that  other  causes 

I  were  also  responsible. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  competition  of  similar  products  was  keen  and 

!  that  it  continues  to  grow  in  strength.  For  example,  one  brand  of  British  manufac- 
ture is  in  great  and  increasing  demand.  It  is  said  that  they  can  be  cooked  in  five 
minutes,  against  the  fifteen  minutes  of  Canadian  rolled  oats.  They  are  selling  at  Is. 
per  2-pound  packet,  against  11  Jd.  per  2-pound  packet  of  the  Canadian  product.  It  is 
contended  that  the  latter  are  still  the  best  selling  line  for  the  grocer,  but  that  the 
former  are  the  best  selling  line  for  the  wholesaler,  so  far  as  price  is  concerned.  Further, 

j  many  grocers  were  loaded  with  big  stocks  when  the  last  fall  in  prices  was  recorded, 
and  they  lost  money  thereby;  consequently  they  will  not  carry  stocks  at  present, 
which,  quite  naturally,  may  cause  them  to  miss  sales  over  the  counter.  It  might  be 
advantageous  for  makers  to  cover  retail  grocers  against  possible  loss  should  another 
decline  in  prices  occur.  The  same  course  might  also  be  adopted  with  regard  to  whole- 
salers. 

One  of  the  most  successful  companies  in  Manchester  handling  a  household  com- 
modity suggests  that  the  Canadian  producers  should  begin  and  maintain  an  adver- 
tising campaign,  particularly  in  local  papers,  supporting  their  advertisements  by 
medical  opinion  regarding  the  food  value  of  their  product.  The  name  must  be  con- 
tinually  before  the  public.  It  is  well  known  that  an  advertising  "stunt"  is  at  once 
attended  by  increased  sales,  and  that  the  absence  of  advertising  is  attended  by  a 
!  diminution  of  demand.  Oatmeal  is  reported  to  be  a  formidable  competitor,  and  this 
competition  is  perhaps  at  the  root  of  the  lessened  consumption,  more  so  than  general 
depression. 
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Glasgow 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writes  under  date 
December  16,  1921,  as  follows: — 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  consumption  of  porridge  in  Scotland  has  been 
receding,  and  this  has  largely  been  due  to  those  usually  called  the  working  classes 
having  to  a  very  considerable  extent  given  up  this  food  as  an  article  of  diet.  This 
change  has  been  due,  not  to  any  alternation  in  taste,  but  curiously  enough  to  the 
reduction  of  working  hours  which  has  come  about  in  recent  years.  In  the  old  days 
the  industrial  worker  left  hie  house  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  without 
having  partaken  of  any  food  except  a  light  "  snack."  A  substantial  breakfast  was 
eaten  at  nine  o'clock  after  several  hours'  work,  and  this  was  obtained  in  the  canteens 
or  restaurants  in  and  around  the  works.  On  the  tables  or  counters  on  which  food 
was  set  out  were  arranged  steaming  bowls  of  porridge  ready  as  the  men  trooped  in 
at  nine  o'clock.  Nowadays,  rising  later,  men  get  breakfast  at  their  own  homes  before 
going  to  work,  but  the  hour  nevertheless  is  still  sufficiently  early  to  make  it  incon- 
venient for  them  to  be  provided  with  porridge,  owing  to  the  time  necessarily  required 
for  it  to  be  cooked.  The  result  is  that  other  food  is  substituted.  It  is  probably  true 
to-day  that  the  consumption  of  oatmeal  or  rolled  oats  in  Scotland  per  capita  is  less 
than  in  England.    The  rate  of  consumption  is  still  going  down. 

While  the  above  explains  the  gradually  receding  demand  year  by  year,  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  unusually  small  demand  for  the  Canadian  product  this  year,  the 
writer  is  informed,  is  one  practically  altogether  of  price.  The  price  in  Canada  is 
this  year  economically  higher  than  it  is  here.  A  month  ago,  for  example,  the  price 
of  the  Canadian  and  American  product  was  41s.  for  280  pounds  c.i.f.  The  price  of 
the  home-milled  product  from  north-country  mills  (there  are  hundreds  of  these  mills 
in  the  territory  north  of  Aberdeen)  was  34s.  In  Belfast  millers  were  selling  for 
35s.  f.o.r.  Belfast.  For  the  last  three  weeks  American  prices  have  been  under  Cana- 
dian in  this  market. 

Liverpool 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  writing 
under  date  December  19,  1921,  gives  the  following  four  reasons  for  the  decline  in 
the  demand  for  Canadian  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  in  that  district,  which  summarize 

the  opinions  of  distributors : — 

(1)  The  reluctance  of  importers  to  buy  far  ahead  while  markets  are  constantly 
falling.    (This  appears  to  be  the  main  reason.) 

(2)  An  exceptionally  good  crop  of  oats  in  Scotland  has  enabled  buyers  to  secure 
their  supplies  in  this  country  to  a  considerable  extent.  Scotch  oatmeals  have  been 
comparatively  cheap  for  some  time,  and  American  products  have  also  been  offered  at 
lower  prices  than  Canadian. 

(3)  During  the  war,  oatmeal  reached  such  very  high  prices  that  people  got  out 
of  the  way  of  using  it  to  a  large  extent,  and  a  return  to  former  habits  in  this  regard 
is  slow. 

(4)  Oatmeal  manufacturers  in  this  country  have  made  great  improvements  in 
the  quality  of  their  output  and  are  thus  becoming  increasingly  important  as  competi- 
tors with  imported  supplies. 

Bristol 

Miss  Lydia  M.  Vaughan,  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writing 
under  date  December  19,  1921,  notes  that  in  that  district  not  only  have  the  sales  of 
rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  declined,  but  that  all  cereals  have  been  similarly  affected.  1 
Owing  to  the  conditions  which  are  enumerated  in  that  section  of  this  report  under 
the  London  office,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  largest  users 
of  these  commodities  has  been  greatly  decreased,  sales  have  not  been  nearly  so  great  j 
during  the  past  year.    At  the  moment  loose  Canadian  rolled  oats  are  retailed  at  3d. 
per  pound,  whereas  a  well-known  brand  of  Canadian  package  oats  sells  at  llh  per  j 
two-pound  (gross)  packet.    As  the  quality  in  each  case  is  about  equal,  purchasers; 
naturally  take  the  cheaper  article. 
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COMMERCIAL   AND   ECONOMICAL    CONDITIONS   IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  .S.  Bleakney 

BELGIAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  WEATHERS  CRISIS  WELL 

Brussels,  January  9,  1922. — Belgian  imports  for  the  nine  months  ending  Sep- 
tember of  1921  show  a  decrease  in  value  of  nearly  two  billion  (2,000,000,000)  francs 
on  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920.  This  represents  a  fall  of  19  per 
cent,  which,  considering  the  industrial  crisis  from  which  this  country  in  company 
with  others  is  emerging,  cannot  be  considered  excessive.  The  shrinkage  in  value, 
largely  affected  by  importations  from  Germany,  is  reflected  in  the  weight  of  imports 
which  increased  by  almost  four  million  metric  tons.  The  greatest  drop  has  been  in 
manufactured  goods,  which  decreased  in  value  by  400  million  francs,  while  food  pro- 
ducts, in  which  Canada  is  principally  interested,  showed  a  slight  increase. 

When  the  imports  of  the  past  year,  during  the  second  quarter  (April  to  June), 
and  the  third  quarter  (July  to  September),  however,  are  compared,  a  considerable 
improvement  is  noted.  Impo-rts  for  the  second  quarter  were  4,0$4  thousand  tons, 
valued  at  2,322,647  thousands  of  francs,  while  the  third  quarter  showed  4,641  thou- 
sand tons,  valued  at  2,660,014  thousands  .of  francs.  Food  products  rose  from  687,661 
thousand  francs  to  1,037,187  thousand  francs.    It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  the 

;  third  quarter  the  food  import  business  was  improving.  During  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year,  although  definite  information  is  not  available,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 

|  improvement  will  be  maintained,  although  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  exchange  during 
this  period  have  been  a  deterrent  to  business.  The  scarcity  of  fruit,  vegetables  and 
all  food  products,  however,  as  mentioned  later  in  this  report,  will,  it  is  felt,  counteract 
this  unfavourable  factor. 

The  balance  of  exchange  has  been  unfavourable  to  Belgium  for  the  three  quarters 
under  consideration  as  follows: — 

Thousand  francs 

Imports   .  .  .  7,227,000 

Exports   .   .  .  5,441,000 

Unfavourable  balance   1,786,000 


PRICES 


While  the  effect  of  the  world  slump  in  wholesale  prices  has  had  its  repercussion 
on  Belgian  markets,  prices  are  now  more  stable.  The  index  figure  for  the  principal 
commodities  (retail)  has  moved  as  follows  in  Brussels: — 

June  15,  1921   405        October  15,  1921   411 

August  15,  1921   403        November  15,  1921   417 

1      September  15,  1921  

It  is  notorious,  however,  that  the  drop  in  wholesale  prices  for  basic  commodities 
!  has  not  been  reflected  proportionately  in  retail  prices.   Leather  and  boots  is  a  case  in 
point.    Coal  is  ano-ther. 

Prices  of  food  products  are  on  the  whole  firm,  many  showing  an  upward  tendency, 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  good  showing  made  by  the  imports  of  this  class  of 
commodities  during  the  past  nine  months. 

The  following  prices  of  the  principal  food  products  of  interest  to  the  Canadian 
;  trade  are  given  for  June  5,  October  9,  and  December  31,  in  francs  per  100  kilos 
1  (220  pounds). 
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PRICES  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS  OX  ANTWERP  BOURSE 


June  5 

October  9 

December  31 

Barley,  Canada  West  No.  3 .  . 

Sept. 

59 

In  stock  51 

Oats,  Canada  No.  2  (afloat) .  . 

65 

63 

56 

Flour,  American,  hard  Winter,  first  clear 

(afloat)  

115 

Sept.,  Oct. 

103 

90 

Linseed  oilcake,  in  stock .  . 

56 

79 

80 

375-390 

575 

575 

Honey  (Brittany)  

350-375 

350- 

-375 

375-380 

"  (Havana) 

240-250 

220- 

-235 

235-240 

Macaroni  (Italian)  

260 

200-240 

"  (American) 

260-275 

180-200 

Lard  (American),  in  tubs 

335-345 

425- 

-430 

365-375 

Bacon  (American)  — 

Short  fat  backs  

400-440 

300 

-350  " 

300-350 

460-460 

400 

-400 

380-390 

Corned  beef  (boxes  12/6  lb.) 

120-120 

100-100 

Boiled  beef  (boxes  12/6  lb.) 

120-120 

145 

100-100 

Sardines,  Portuguese,  30mm. 

1/4 

Club 

white  

82-90 

68-75 

Sardines,   American,   30  mm. 

1/4 

Club 

115-120 

115-120 

Belgian  agricultural  products  are  also  selling  at  high  prices. 

Wheat. — The  price  of  local  wheat  has  not  changed  during  the  last  eight  days. 
On  January  4  local  wheat  brought  60-61  francs  on  the  Brussels  Bourse;  at  Namur 
58-60;  Nivelles-Enghien  60;  Louvain  61-62;  Courtrai-Tirlemont  60-61;  Bruges  64-65. 

Rye. — In  rye,  local  grain  on  January  4  brought  60-62  francs,  Antwerp-Brussels. 
The  best  prices  were  again  at  Bruges,  61-64. 

Barley. — At  this  season  of  the  year  the  malting  houses  stop  buying  and  prices 
have  dropped  slightly.  On  January  4,  Brussels-Antwerp  saw  local  barley  selling  at 
60  francs,  and  at  63  at  Bruges. 

Oats. — Transactions  are  restricted  in  domestic  oats,  with  a  price  of  67-65  francs 
on  the  principal  markets. 

Flax. — The  weather  has  been  favourable  to  working  the  flax  and  large  stocks  of 
raw  flax  are  being  held  in  reserve.  Best  quality  'Courtrai  buys  as  high  as  16  and  18 
francs,  blues  -8  to  12,  water-retted  7  to  8,  and  ground-retted  '6  to  8.  The  demand  is 
for  the  ordinary  and  medium-priced  flaxes. 

Sugar. — Sugar  continues  to  drop  slightly,  crystalized  beet  sugar  bringing  127 
francs  the  100  kilos  on  the  principal  markets. 

Potatoes. — Good  potatoes  well  harvested  and  of  good-keeping  qualities  are  in 
firm  demand  and  sustain  their  price  of  '50-55  francs  the  100  kilos,  on  the  Brussels 
market. 

Hay  is  in  good  demand  and  sustains  its  high  price  of  400  to  500  francs  a  ton, 
according  to  quality.    Foreign  hay  is  much  cheaper,  going  as  low  as  380  francs. 

Oilcake. — Domestic  oilcake  is  firm  at  78  for  De  Stordeur  brand,  and  79  for 
Theremin  f.o.b.  Louvain. 

Cattle. — The  upward  tendency  is  strong.  Unfattened  cattle  are  in  demand 
owing  to  the  good  promise  of  pastures.  Fat  cattle  (well  conditioned)  are  in  strong 
demand  at  4-50  to  5  francs  the  kilo.  Half -fattened  sells  currently  in  stables  at 
3,  3-50,  3-75  per  kilo.  Unfattened  cattle  are  bought  at  1-75,  2  and  2-75  according 
to  condition  and  quality. 

Butter. — Local  butter  is  dropping  in  price  owing  to  foreign  arrivals.    At  Brussels, 
guaranteed  pure  and  fresh  farm  butter  brought  11-50  and  12  francs  the  kilo. 

Eggs. — Egg  prices  appear  to  be  stiffening.    The  Brussels  market  registered  prices  j 

of  72  to  75  centimes  apiece  for  fresh  eggs  of  good  size. 
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Vegetables. — These  are  continually  rising  in  price.    Prices  are  very  high. 

Fruits. — These  are  becoming  very  rare.  Cultivators  in  the  St.  Trond  district 
still  have  small  stocks  which  they  are  disposing  of  at  100  francs  the  100  kilos,  accord- 
ing to  quality  and  state  of  preservation.  On  the  market  offers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  rare.  The  sellers  only  appear  on  special  market  days.  Dessert  apples 
sell  for  1-25  to  2  francs  the  kilo,  for  lots  of  at  least  10  kilos.  Pears  are  only  found 
in  fruit  shops,  and  prices  are  extraordinary.  The  "  Nouvelle  Fulvie "  sells  at  4-50 
the  kilo,  and  "  Josephine  de  iMalines  "  as  high  as  6  to  7  francs  the  kilo.  These  are 
fancy  fruits. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 

Needless  to  say  the  general  barometer  of  prosperity  in  Belgium  is  reflected  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trades  and  coal  mining,  the  three  being  naturally  interdependent. 

Kails,  which  brought  55-57-50  f.o.b.  factory  on  June  5  registered  50-52-50  on 
October  9  delivered  interior,  and  48*  50-50  delivered  on  December  31.  Merchant  bars 
delivered  registered  45-46,  44-50-45,  43-45  on  these  three  dates  respectively,  but  as 
German  industrial  coal  has  dropped  from  73-50  to  52  francs  since  October  9'  last 
to  date,  costs  of  production  allow  a  better  working  margin.  The  better  position 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  shown  by  very  satisfactory  orders,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned:  the  repair  of  1,690'  freight  cars,  75  loco- 
motives, and  44  tenders,  which  the  State  Railways  have  definitely  decided  to  distribute 
to  Belgian  shops;  17  locomotives  for  the  Congo;  an  8  million  franc  contract  for 
repairs  to  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  secured  by  La  Societe  Beige  de  Beton;  an  impor- 
tant order  for  boilers  for  Portugal  obtained  by  La  So-ciete  Franco-Beige  a,  La  Croyere; 
and  a  successful  tender  for  300  cars  for  the  Chilian  railways  by  the  Ateliers  Hiard. 
Other  orders  have  come  from  Brazil  and  Siam. 

The  general  improvement  in  manufacturing  is  reflected  in  large  orders  for  Belgian 
coal,  which  is  now  being  more  largely  absorbed  by  local  industries.  Even  with  German 
deliveries,  which  were  well  maintained  for  December,  a  shortage  is  predicted.  Com- 
plaints are  heard  of  the  quantity  exported,  4-36  per  cent  as  compared  with  7  per  cent 
in  1913. 

Competition  from  Germany  is  not  so  keen  in  iron  and  steel.  The  Belgian  cus- 
toms are  valuing  the  mark  at  twice  its  present  value  for  duty  purposes,  in  addition 
to  recent  discriminatory  duties  imposed  on  German  iron  and  steel.  Luxembourg 
prices  are  causing  some  disquietude,  but  owing  to  interlocking  interests  this  is  not 
so  serious  as  the  German  competition. 

In  raw  products,  the  following  production  is  noted.  The  Hainaut  district 
accounts  for  27,350  tons  of  pig-iron  in  November  and  20,800  tons  of  raw  steel.  Seven 
blast  furnaces  were  in  activity.  For  Liege  17,700  tons  of  pig-iro-n  were  produced, 
and  13,730  tons  of  steel  with  three  furnaces  working.  For  Belgium  17  blast  furnaces 
are  reported  in  activity,  with  a  production  of  60,760  tons  of  pig-iron  and  43,590  tons 
of  steel.  These  figures  are  much  below  the  normal  productions  of  1913,  when  54  blast 
furnaces  were  in  operation. 

In  finished  products,  the  figures  of  72,500'  tons  of  steel  and  10,850  tons  of  finished 
iron  represent  a  higher  percentage  of  the  normal  pre-war  production,  being  roughly 
50  per  cent.  Zinc  works  are  below  the  average,  however,  giving  6,170'  tons  only  as 
compared  with  17,019  for  November,  1913. 

Difficulties  are  being  experienced  in  selling  in  the  British  market,  where  pre- 
j   viously  great  success  had  been  registered. 

GLASS  INDUSTRY  PROSPEROUS 

Business  in  the  glass  industry  is  good.  For  window  and  plate  glass,  the  eight 
large  factories  operating  report  well-stocked  order  books.  In  window  glass  orders  are 
particularly  satisfactory.    Sixteen  furnaces  are  at  present  in  operation,  with  a  good 
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prospect  of  further  extension  of  activity.  South  America,  Australia,  and  Holland 
are  amongst  the  better  customers  for  export.  In  bottles,  the  situation  is  not  so 
favourable,  and  large  stocks  are  reported  owing  to  lack  of  export  orders. 

CEMENT 

The  Belgian  cement  industry  reports  a  successful  year.  The  different  factories 
have  continued  their  price  agreement  for  export  and  domestic  sales.  The  capitaliza- 
tion has  been  doubled  and  considerable  improvements  in  plant  have  been  reported. 
For  three  months  of  1921,  5,699'  tons  were  shipped  to  Brazil  alone.  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  are  the  principal  competitors,  particularly  Germany.  German  prices 
are  reported  as  being  below  Belgian. 

TEXTILES 

In  Belgian  flax  the  market  is  quiet  and  there  is  little  buying  or  selling.  The 
German  and  English  markets  have  been  buying  a  little.  Foreign  flax  is  also  quiet. 
Ground-retted  sells  at  6  to  7-50  francs  the  kilo.  The  flax-spinning  industry  is 
only  working  at  half  capacity.  In  November,  170,702  spindles  were  active,  while 
100,998  were  idle.   The  spindle  hours  worked  were  as  follows  during  the  year  to  date : — 

Thousands  Thousands 

January   4,723  July   3,015 

February   3,790  August   3,309 

March   3,242  September   5,113 

April   2,960  October   7,292 

'  May   2,789  November   4,218 

June   3,562 

The  slump  in  November  was  due  to  labour  troubles. 

THE  LABOUR  SITUATION 

Reliable  information  as  to  the  labour  situation  is  always  late  in  appearing,  and 
the  information  available  is  only  up  to  the  end  of  October.  Official  employment 
agencies  showed  20,711  outstanding  applications  for  employment  at  the  end  of  July, 
21,879  in  August,  21,969  in  September,  and  20,802  in  October.  In  October,  against 
the  20,802  outstanding  applications  for  employment,  there  were  2,365  situations 
available  and  unfilled  at  the  end  of  the  month.  This  is  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  unemployed,  however,  and  merely  shows  the  tendency. 

The  percentages  of  unemployed  in  all  trades  affiliated  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance bodies  were  as  follows  for  the  year  to  September : — 

January   19.3  June  '.  22.9 

February   22.7  July   21.4 

March   31.5  August   21.7 

April  '.   31.2  September  17.7 

May   32.3 

The  improvement  can  be  readily  seen,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year  have  shown  a  continuation  of  this  trend. 

WAGES 

In  the  metal  industry  (Brussels)  the  following  figures  give  an  indication  of 
wages  paid: — 

Average  Wages  per  Hour 

Francs  Francs 

Electricians   2.40  Polishers   3.00 

Adjusters   2.60  Solderers   3.00 

Mechanics   2.60  Assemblers  

Machinists   2.35  Carpenters   2.40 

Turners   2.60  Planer   2.50 

Forgers   2.60  Filer   2.10 

Riveters   2.25  2.60 

Borer   2.25 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL  FOR  THE 
MONTH  OF  DECEMBER 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McC'oll 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  2,  1922. — Market  and  financial  conditions  during 
December,  while  not  showing  any  direct  or  material  improvement,  have  nevertheless 
been  firm.  There  was  slight  apprehension  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  that 
exchange  would  fall.  Confidence  and  hope  for  an  early  re-establishment  of  sound 
conditions  are  very  apparent  everywhere.  Owing  to  the  milreis  still  having  only  half 
pre-war  value,  there  continues  generally  speaking  a  feeling  that  the  time  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  importation.  Importers  and  merchants,  however,  do  not  display  the  indiffer- 
ence to  offers  so  apparent  a  few  months  ago.  Bankers  report  slight  improvement  in 
collections  and  an  increase  in  demands  for  the  establishment  of  foreign  credits. 

•On  December  1  the  milreis  stood  at  7$780  and  ended  on  December  31  at  7$9i80. 
Sterling  quotations  on  these  dates  were  7iid.  and  7A.d.  During  the  month  the  highest 
and  lowest  rates  quoted  were : — 

For  United  States  dollars  7$780  and  8$00O. 
For  sterling  7 fid.  and  7s5sd. 

The  average  dollar  and  sterling  cable  rates  for  the  months  of  1921  were  as 
follows : — 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

6.865 

6.605 

6.760 

7 

445 

7.579 

8.675 

.   ..  9% 

91 

9d. 

8%2 

731^2 

71 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

.    ..  9.610 

8.516 

8.055 

7 

879 

7.950 

7.892 

61 

72%2 

8d. 

71 

71 

7% 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  GONZALEZ-HoYUELA,  OFFICE  OF  THE  'CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  January  15,  1922. — Codfish. — Following  the  tendency  of  the  market  of 
origin,  in  which  this  product  has  risen  in  price  from  $9'  to  $10,  the  local  market  has 
also  reacted.  The  present  price  here  is  from  $10.50  to  $11,  with  more  firmness 
noticeable.  It  is  stated  that  cod  in  Norway  is  being  quoted  at  from  $12  to-  $13.  This 
rise  is  due,  it  is  said,  to  a  better  rate  of  foreign  exchange. 

Potatoes. — There  is  at  present  a  higher  price  for  this  commodity.  To-day  they 
are  being  sold  at  around  $5.50  to  $6  per  sack  of  180  pounds.  This  also  is  sympathetic 
with  the  rise  in  the  Canadian  market  of  origin.  From  18,000  to  20,000  packages  of 
potatoes  are  received  from  Canada  every  week  in  the  Cuban  market. 

Wheat  Flour.— Canadian  flour  is  now  quoted  at  $7.10  and  United  States  flour 
at  $7.75.  There  is  therefore  at  present  a  good  opportunity  for  the  Canadian  flour 
exporter  to  obtain  some  orders  for  the  Cuban  market. 

Hay  and  Oats. — Not  much  can  be  done  in  these  articles  at  present,  as  American 
quotations  are  somewhat  lower  than  those  for  the  Canadian  product.  American 
steamship  companies  have  also  lowered  their  freight  rates  to  Cuba,  another  important 
factor  in  competition. 
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BRITISH  SAFEGUARDING  OF  INDUSTRIES  ACT 
Licences  to  Import  Canadian  Dyes  Granted  Automatically 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  write©  as  fol- 
lows under  date  January  12,  1922  :— 

According  to  Part  I  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  1921 — the  portion 
dealing  with  "  key  industries  " — articles  which  are  grown,  produced,  or  manufactured 
in  the  British  Empire  are  exempt  from  the  customs  duty  of  one-third  of  the  value 
of  goods,  to  which  the  articles  indicated  in  the  schedule  attached  to  the  Act  are  other- 
wise dutiable. 

This  schedule  includes  dyestuffs,  but  there  is  a  separate  Act  to  regulate  the 
importation  of  dyestuffs  which  came  into  force  in  1920,  and  which,  while  prohibiting 
importation  except  under  a  license,  states  in  clause  2,  subsection  4,  that  a  license 
will  be  granted  "  if  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  goods  to  which  the  applica- 
tion relates  are  goods  wholly  produced  or  manufactured  in  some  part  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions." 

It  has,  however,  appeared  advantageous  to  ascertain  if  any  particular  procedure 
has  to  be  adopted,  and  moreover,  whether  the  British  authorities  call  for  a  certificate 
of  origin,  and  if  so  in  what  form.  This  office  has  therefore  applied  to  the  Industries 
and  Manufactures  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  administer©  the  Dye- 
stuffs  (Import  Regulation)  Act,  and  have  been  supplied  with  the  following  official 
information : — 

"  Under  clause  2,  subsection  4,  of  this  Act,  licenses  are  to  be  granted  in  those 
.  cases  in  which  the  committee  set  up  under  the  Act  are  satisfied  that  the  goods  to 
which  the  application  relates  are  wholly  produced  or  manufactured  in  some  part  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions.  No  special  certificates  of  origin  are  required  in  these  cases, 
but  it  is  necessary  for  the  applicant  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  goods  in  question." 

GERMAN  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

WEST   INDIA   IMPORTS   FROM  EUROPE 

Barbados,  January  7,  1922. — In  1912  the  value  of  goods  exported  from  Europe  to 
the  West  Indies,  exclusive  of  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom,  amounted  to  £554,056. 
As  shipping  facilities  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  West  Indies  were  on  a 
better  footing  than  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods 
from  the  Continent  passed  through  the  United  Kingdom  in  transit  and  were  credited 
to  that  country,  and  in  addition  to  this  some  of  the  leading  jobbing  and  commission 
houses  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  suppliers  of  foreign  goods  which  were  also 
entered  in  the  statistics  as  British.  The  value  seen  above  does  not  therefore  fairly 
represent  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  from  the  Continent,  and  though  no  figures 
are  available  from  which  to  make  a  precise  statement,  it  is  estimated  that  the  value 
exceeded  one  million  sterling. 

IMPORTS    FROM    GERMANY    IN  1912 

Of  this  large  value  of  imports  from  Europe,  the  value  from  Germany  was  greater 
than  from  any  other  country  except  the  United  Kingdom.  From  Austria  the  imports  j 
appeared  small,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  of  Austrian  manufacture  passed  | 
through  and  were  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  from  German  ports  and  entered  as  j 
German.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  looking  over  the  stocks  shown  in  the  j 
West  Indies,  both  Germany  and  Austria  supplied  a  much  greater  quantity  of  goods 
than  appears  in  the  statistics. 
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The  following  will  show  the  value  of  goods  supplied  by  Germany  and  Austria  in 
1912  to  the  various  colonies  as  given  in  the  Customs  Returns: — 


Germany 

Austria 

  £15,134 

£646 

  ....  94,287 

450 

17,044 

44 

v:.   2,445 

26 

Windward  Islands  

  4,247 

90 

  '  £189,698 

£1,256 

GERMAN    DRY  GOODS 


In  the  dry  goods  line,  Germany  and  Austria  supplied  in  1912,  according  to  the 

statistics,  only  a  little  over  £12,000  out  of  a  total  import  of  approximately  a  million  and 

a  half  sterling.    The  reason  given  for  this  small  showing  was  that  as  in  the  case  of 

other  imports  from  Germany,  the  bulk  of  the  goods  came  through  firms  in  England. 

The  goods  in  these  lines  supplied  by  Germany  were:  ribbons,  silks,  velvets,  gloves, 

hosiery,  certain  lines  of  dress  goods,  buttons  and  smallwear.    These  were  supplied 

for  the  most  part  by  English  jobbing  houses  or  by  commission  houses  that  placed 

their  orders  directly  in  Germany.    A  leading  dry  goods  firm  in  Barbados  on  being 

I   interviewed  just  previous  to  the  war  stated  that  in  cotton  hosiery  the  market  was 

I  then  being  supplied  largely  by  Germany,  and  the  same  applies  also  to  underclothing 

,  generally  in  cotton  and  cotton-silk  fabrics.    Some  haberdashery  and  millinery  were 

I   also  imported  from  Germany,  though  the  import  was  small.    The  dry  goods  firm 

\  referred  to  above  gave  the  following  list  of  goods  of  German  manufacture  on  their 

shelves  at  that  time : — 

Hosiery  and  underwear  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Dress  goods,  in  artificial  silk  and  cotton. 
Buttons,  plain  and  fancy  composition,  pearl  and  bone. 
Knitting  wools.  , 

Ladies'  artificial  silk  scarves,  shawls,  wraps  and  handkerchiefs. 
"Ladies'  fancy  handbags  and  fans. 
Gents'  fancy  tweed  suitings. 
Ribbons,  plain  and  fancy. 

Laces,  featherstitch  braids  in  cotton  and  artificial  silk. 
Fancy  dress  trimmings,  all  kinds. 
Boot  and  shoe  laces. 


GERMAN    DRUGS    AND  CHEMICALS 


The  bulk  of  German  drugs  and  medicines  was  supplied  through  British  firms  and 
did  not  appear  as  German  in  the  statistics.  German  chemicals  were  imported  into 
Barbados  and  probably  into  all  the  West  Indies  from  a  firm  in  Darmstadt,  a  list  of 
which  furnished  by  a  leading  drug  firm  in  1912  will  show  the  chief  items : — 

Sp.  Vini  rect,  90  per  cent.  Idol. 

absolute.  Magnas  Salicyl. 

Cocain  hydroch.  Gualther  Artif.  (Methly  Salicyl). 

Creosotal  (VonHeydon).  Icykhol. 

Creosote  carbonate.  Odol.  . 

Some  proprietary  medicines  also  came  from  Germany  and  did  not  appear  in  the 
returns  as  German,  though  the  value  was  substantial.  Surgical  and  scientific  imple- 
ments and  apparatus  of  certain  kinds  which  are  used  in  the  West  Indies  were  also  in 
many  cases  German,  such  as  polariscopes,  thermometers,  stethoscopes  and  hypodermic 
syringes. 

OTHER  PRE-WAR  IMPORTS  FROM  GERMANY 


There  was  a  considerable  import  of  sulphate  of  potash  from  Germany  before  the 
war,  Barbados  and  Trinidad  taking  in  1912  to  the  value  of  £12,000. 
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Various  lines  of  hardware  and  cutlery  of  German  manufacture,  including  lamps, 
lanterns,  box  calf  leather,  penknives,  padlocks,  yellow  metal  in  sheets,  together  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  cheaper  lines  of  earthenware  and  glassware,  were  seen 
in  the  stores,  and  also  considerable  stocks  of  fancy  goods  and  toys.  The  value  of 
the  total  imports  of  these  latter  averaged  for  the  West  Indies  about  £20,000  a  year, 
of  which  Germany  was  credited  with  £2,000,  but  to  any  one  familiar  with  German 
goods  it  was  apparent  that  nearly  all  the  toys,  games,  and  certain  lines  of  fancy  goods 
offered  for  sale  were  German. 

The  import  of  paper  stock  and  stationery  valued  over  £100,000  in  1912,  more 
than  one-half  of  which  came  from  or  through  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  being 
credited  with  only  £7,411,  which  was  certainly  under  the  mark,  as  a  large  part  of 
the  newsprint  and  flat  papers  then  used  in  the  printing  offices  was  of  German  manu- 
facture. 

IMPORT  OF  GERMAN  GOODS  INTO  TRINIDAD  IN  1920 

The  customs  returns  for  Trinidad  showed  the  value  of  German  goods  imported 
in  1920  to  be  £10,893,  as  against  £94,287,  in  1912.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a 
larger  quantity  was  imported  than  appeared  in  the  statistics,  but  the  same  thing 
may  be  stated  with  even  greater  force  for  1912.  It  is  probable  that  in  that  year  the 
import  of  German  goods  amounted  to  £150,000.  The  principal  stocks  imported  in 
1920  were  china  and  glassware  directly  and  through  London  and  Hamburg,  some 
aluminium  and  cheaper  grades  of  enamelled  ware,  and  small  lines  of  toys  and  fancy 
goods.  In  paper,  and  some  lines  of  haberdashery  and  textiles,  the  trade  has  not  taken 
kindly  to  German  propaganda.  In  metal  goods  of  the  cheaper  kind,  cutlery,  and 
jewellery,  there  was,  however,  some  appearance  of  activity.  In  clothing,  an  effort 
was  made  with  some  success  to  place  German  goods  on  the  market;  nevertheless  the 
amount  actually  imported  was  not  large.  In  correspondence  with  a  leading  commis- 
sion house  in  Port-of-Spain,  the  following  reply  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  statement 
of  the  position  in  respect  of  German  goods  in  that  market  at  the  present  time:  "There 
have  been  frequent  shipments  of  toys  and  a  few  pianos,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  nails 
and  cement.  With  reference  to  cement,  only  fifty  barrels  have  arrived  to  date.  Several 
firms  have  received  a  general  assortment  of  light  shelf  hardware,  and  again  in  this 
respect  their  quotations  are  being  freely  offered  and  in  very  many  instances  at  ridicu- 
lously low  prices." 

NO  GERMAN  IMPORTS  INTO  BRITISH  GUIANA  AND  THE  LEEWARD  ISLANDS 

As  the  result  of  a  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  British  Guiana  on  the  subject  of  imports  from  Germany,  it  was  learned  that  prac- 
tically no  German  goods  had  been  imported  direct  into  that  colony,  and  that  firms 
now  engaged  in  trade  were  importing  goods  of  British  manufacture  chiefly,  and 
though  no  doubt  small  quantities  of  German  goods  might  have  filtered  through,  no 
item  has  yet  appeared  in  the  imports  as  German. 

In  regard  to  the  Leeward  Islands,  no  doubt  the  same  thing  is  largely  true,  viz., 
that  up  to  the  present  time  no  direct  imports  from  Germany  have  been  made,  and 
manufactured  goods  of  German  origin  that  appear  among  the  stocks  would  have  come 
through  some  jobbing  house  in  England  and  exported  as  British. 

PRESENT  GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  BARBADOS 

On  interviewing  the  dry  goods  trade  in  Barbados  on  the  business  now  being 
done  with  Germany,  it  was  found  that  trade  in  some  small  lines  of  German  goods  1 
was  being  done  through  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  at  least  in  hosiery  I 
and  haberdashery  now  stocked  from  these  two  countries.    A  few  musical  instruments  i 
have  come  in  during  the  past  year  through  an  English  house  that  has  a  branch  business 
in  Germany.    In  other  lines,  the  German  No.  4711  Eau  de  Cologne  is  again  being  ! 
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imported.  Some  business  is  also  being  done  in  picture  post  cards,  and  the  price  is 
stated  to  be  fifty  per  cent  below  English  and  American  quotations.  The  druggists 
state  that  they  are  now  receiving  price  lists  of  German  drugs  and  chemicals,  with 
prices  below  any  received  from  other  sources,  and  it  is  believed  that  business  will 
result  later  on.  All  inquiries  from  German  firms  for  prices  have  been  answered 
promptly,  so  it  is  stated,  and  the  small  quantity  of  goods  imported  up  to  the  present 
has  been  forwarded  with  dispatch.  No  statistics  are  available  as  yet  for  1921,  but 
the  direct  imports  from  Germany  as  they  appear  in  the  customs  returns  for  the 
previous  year,  1920,  amount  to  only  £179,  as  against  £17,044  in  1912. 

The  following  list,  which  was  published  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  giving 
in  detail  the  principal  articles  of  German  and  Austrian  manufacture  which  were 
sold  in  Barbados  in  1921,  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  as  they 
are  lines,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  which  Canadians  could  compete: — 

Articles  Imported  into  Barbados  from  Germany  and  Austria  in  1921 

Article  How  Imported  Remarks 

Beer,  light  lager  Direct  

Caoutchouc,  manufactures  of: — 

Rubber  tubing   Through  English  firms  

"     syringes   "  "   

"     bathing  caps   "   

catheters   "  ,  "   

Chemical  products,  various   Direct   Firm  in  Darmstadt. 

Cordage  and  twines   Through  English  firms  

Cotton  manufactures: — 

Men's  half  hose   Direct  and   through   English   From  4.  to  2s.  per  pair. 

firms. 

Women's  hose   "  From  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per 


Braids,  trimmings,  laces   Direct  

Men's  vests  and  pants   Direct    and    through  English 

firms. 

Women's  vests  

Blankets  

Earthenware  and  chinaware: — 

Vases  and  ornaments  

Tea  cups  and  saucers  

Enamelled  hollo  ware   "  " 


pair. 


Glass:— 

Hand  mirrors   "  "  Of  cheapest  kind  from  1  d. 

each. 

Tumblers  and  table  glass  of  all  kinds  .  "  " 

Vases  and  ornaments   "  "  Cheap  grade  only. 

Lamps  and  chimneys   "  "  " 

Druggists'  sundries,  etc.,  e.g.,  hot  and  cold  "  "  " 

bottles,  feeding  bottles,  etc. 

Haberdashery  and  millinery: — 

Pearl  and  bone  buttons   Direct  

Feathers   "   

Hardware  and  cutlery: — 

Penknives   Through  English  firms   Of  cheapest  kind. 

Padlocks   Direct   " 

Instruments  and  apparatus: — 

Surgical  and  scientific   "    Firm  in  Berlin. 

Polariscopes   "    " 

Thermometers   "    " 

Stethoscopes   "    " 

Hypodermic  syringes   "   

Leather: — 

Box  calf   Direct  

Fancy  bags,  purse,  etc   Through  English  houses   Cheap  kind. 

Manures: — 

Sulphate  of  potash   "   

Semi-refined  nitrate  of  potash   "   
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Articles  Imported  into  Barbados  from  Germany  and  Austria  in  1921—  Con. 

Article  How  Imported  Remarks 

Medicines: — 

Salvarsan  and  neo  salvarsan   Direct   From  Darmstadt  chiefly. 

Lysol,  surgical  antiseptic   "    From  Hamburg  chiefly. 

Guderin,  peptonized  iron   "   

Tonic,  Gudona  mouth-wash   "    From  Berlin  chiefly 

Narcosia,  dental  anaesthetic   "   

Sanatogen   "    Sanatogen  Co.,  Hamburg 

Cystopurin,  urinary  tablets   "   

Uriesdin,  uric  acid  eliminant   "   

Carlsbad  sprudel  salts   "   

Surgical  bandages,  gauzes,  etc   "   

Mineral  water,  Friederichshall   "   

Metals,  yellow,  in  sheets   Through  English  firms  

Musical  instruments: — 

Pianos   Direct. 

Pianos,  organs  and  other  kinds   Through  English  firms   Cheapest  grades. 

Papers: — 

Cheap  printing   Direct   " 

Light  wrapping   "   

Coloured  tissue   "   


Silk  manufactures: — 

Handkerchiefs...   Through  English  firms   Cheap — sold  at  1  s.  each. 

Ribbons   "  "   

Wine: — 

Cheap  red   Direct  or  through  England 

Sparkling,  in  bottles   Through  English  firms  

Still,  in  bottles   "   

Children's  fireworks,  etc   Direct  

Dolls,  cloth  and  china   "    From  \  d.  each. 

Celluloid  and  lacquered  goods,  e.g.,  puff  "    Cheap  kind. 

and  soap  boxes,  etc . 

Manicure  sets  and  brushes   "   

Picture  mouldings   "   

Eau  de  Cologne,  perfumery,  hair  wash,  "   

tooth  wash. 

Bay  rum  (cheap)   "    Imitation. 

Furniture: — bentwood   Through  English  firms   Austrian. 

Glass: — table  glassware   "    " 

Leather; — boots  and  shoes   "    " 

Medicines: — 

^  Apenta  mineral  water   "   

"Franz  Josef"  mineral  water   "    " 

Hunyadi  Janos  mineral  water   "   

Servalo's  tonic   "    " 

THE  FRENCH  TARIFF  ON  FLOUR 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  in  a  communica- 
tion dated  January  11,  1922,  notes  that  in  his  report  on  the  French  Flour  Trade, 
which  was  published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  923  (October  10,  1921),  page  623,  tha 
rates  of  duty  on  flour  imported  into  France,  which  vary  with  the  percentage  of  flour 
and  bran  they  contain,  were  erroneously  given.  Duties  should  read:  flour  at  tha 
rate  of  extraction  : — 

60  per  cent  and  below  Francs  32  per  100  kilos 

Between  60  and  70  per  cent   "     27    "     "  " 

70  per  cent  and  above   "     22    "     "  " 

The  rates  of  extraction  indicate  the  quantity  of  flour  obtained  from  100  kilos  of 

wheat.  For  example,  when  flour  is  obtained  at  the  rate  of  extraction  of  70  per  cent 
and  bolting  30'  per  cent,  it  means  that  from  100  kilos  of  wheat,  70  kilos  of  flour, 
properly  so  called,  have  been  obtained,  the  difference  representing  the  sub-products 
such  as  bran.  Flour  at  50  per  cent  obtained  from  a  specified  grain  is  of  better  quality 
than  flour  at  60  per  cent  from  the  same  grain,  which  is  itself  of  a  higher  quality  than 
the  70  per  cent  flour.  It  is  clear  that  flour  of  superior  quality,  such  as  the  50  per 
cent  flour,  required  a  greater  amount  of  labour  than  the  60  per  cent  flour.  The 
quality  of  the  product  being  higher,  the  rate  of  duty  increases  proportionately. 
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NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES  AS  AN  EXPORT  MARKET 

Mr.  Howard,  Secretary  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Netherlands 
;  East  Indies,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  British  Export  Gazette,  writes  of 
opportunities  afforded  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  the  provision  of  machinery 
and  other  plant  required  for  full  industrial  exploitation.  For  example,  there  are  now 
fourteen  large  factories  in  Java  alone  producing  copra,  and  a  further  seven  in  the 
other  islands.  Old  factories  are  being  enlarged  and  re-equipped,  and  new  ones  built. 
In  1920,  400,000,000  kilogrammes  of  crude  oil  were  produced.  So  excellent  is  the 
sugar  industry  that  the  Sugar  Committee  of  India  have  recently  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  adoption  of  Javanese  methods  is  essential  to  progress  in  the  Indian  sugar 
industry.  There  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  opening  at  the  present  time  for  makers 
of  machinery  for  sugar  mills  to  do  a  large  trade  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  rice-milling  plant,  in  Java  alone  there  being  upwards  of  fifty  rice 
mills.  As  a  sugar  producer  Java  ranges  next  after  Cuba  and  British  India,  the  island's 
production  coming  little  short  of  2,000,000  tons  annually.  In  addition  to  the  planta- 
tion products  already  mentioned,  Java  produces  in  abundance  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
©oconuts,  fibres  of  various  kinds,  and  many  spices. 

COMPREHENSIVE  IRRIGATION  SCHEMES 

Increasing  attention  is  being  directed  to  irrigation,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
j  Dutch  Government  that  it  has  always  promoted  enterprise  in  this  direction.    But  the 
primitive  irrigation  of  the  past  is  now  being  superseded  by  more  comprehensive 
schemes,  which  are  being  actively  pushed  forward  not  only  in  Java  and  Madura,  but 
wherever  possible  in  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  in  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  of 
Borneo.    In  the  five  years  from  1914  to  1918  over  33,000,000  guilders  were  spent  on 
irrigation  works  in  Java  and  Madura,  and  3,500,000  in  the  outlying  islands.    But  this 
is  regarded  as  only  a  beginning,  and  in  all  the  islands  the  authorities  are  showing 
increasing  activity  in  this  matter,  with  the  prospect  that  in  the  near  future  the  agri- 
i  cultural  possibilities  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  will  be  enormously  enhanced.    In  the 
I  meantime,  the  work  is  involving  considerable  engineering  activity  and  the  placing  of 
;  important  contracts. 

THE  GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 

Manufacturing  industries  in  this  market  are  still  in  their  infancy,  but,  as  the 
I  secretary    of    the    British  Chamber  remarked,  the  tendency  in  this  direction  is 
j  significant,  and  the  openings  for  industrial  plant  are  steadily  increasing.   Already  the 
1  manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles,  soap,  cardboard,  tinware,  paint,  brooms,  sugar, 
j  molasses,  beer,  leather,  rope,  casava  flour,  macaroni,  and  various  chemicals  has  been 
|  undertaken,  and  we  are  able  to  state  that  even  a  glass  factory  is  under  consideration. 
Machinery,  tools,  and  implements  were  before  the  war  supplied  almost  wholly  by  Ger- 
many, who  held  the  market  by  keeping  local  stocks  of  replacements  and  repairs.  But 
the  demand  for  these  appliances  is  now  much  larger,  and  so  far  Germany  has  not  been 
able  to  make  any  considerable  post-war  impression  on  the  market.    In  regard  to  car- 
penters' tools,  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  cheap  hammers,  a  popular  type  having  the  steel 
handle  extending  through  the  eye  and  locking  on  the  upper  side  of  the  head. 

AN  ESPECIALLY  BIG   MARKET  FOR   MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Communications  in  Java  are  good,  but  in  the  outlying  islands  they  are  still 
I   inadequate.    Java  is  well  supplied  with  railways  and  a  good  network  of  well-kept 
roads,  upon  which  run  motor  vehicles  in  increasingly  important  numbers.    There  are 
over  20,000  motor  cars  in  Java  alone,  most  of  them  of  American  make.  From  January 
to  April  of  1921,  2,642  cars  were  imported,  of  which  as  many  as  1,711  came  from  the 
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United  States.  The  climate,  by  the  way,  is  especially  destructive  in  regard  to  tires, 
for  which  the  demand  is  therefore  proportionately  large.  The  types  of  commercial 
lorries  mostly  in  use  on  the  estates  are  as  varied  as  in  England,  the  vehicles  being 
mainly  of  two  to  three  tons  capacity,  and,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add,  are  invari- 
ably required  to  be  equipped  with  tipping  devices. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  SUPPLANTING  JAPAN  AS  A  SUPPLIER 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  are  a  particularly  big  market  for  Manchester  goods,  import- 
ing no  less  than  42,631,000  kilogs  of  cotton  cloths  in  1920,  in  addition  to  167,000 
kilogs  of  woollens,  67,000  of  half-woollens,  140,000  of  silks,  and  20,000  of  half -silk 
goods.  This  was  practically  double  the  amount  for  1919.  British  cotton  goods  arc  pre- 
ferred, and  in  1920  Great  Britain  supplied  14,098,000  kilogs  against  10,282  by  Holland. 
Japan  took  first  place  in  this  trade,  probably,  however,  for  the  last  time,  for  the 
inferiority  and  unreliability  of  Japanese  goods  have  prejudiced  them  in  the  market, 
and  as  stocks  run  out  they  are  not  being  renewed.  This  rejection  of  Japanese  supplies 
is  also  noticeable  in  other  branches  of  trade.  In  chemicals,  for  instance,  Japan  two 
years  ago  was  the  biggest  source  for  imports  of  alum,  copper  sulphate,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  one  of  the  biggest  in  calcium  carbide  and  sodium  carbonate.  The  contribu- 
tions of  Japan  in  all  these  lines  is  this  year  nil,  while  Germany's  is  steadily  increasing. 

THE  NEED  FOR  LOCAL  SELLING  AGENCIES 

The  Dutch  East  Indies  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  commercial  attention  than 
is  at  present  paid  to  them.  As  a  purchaser  of  all  descriptions  of  merchandise  they 
are  already  taking  a  high  place,  but  their  prospective  value  is  infinitely  greater.  Great 
Britain  has,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  gained  a  firm  foothold  in  regard  to  many  lines, 
and  in  values,  at  least,  can  claim  that  her  share  of  the  trade  is  more  than  three  times 
that  before  the  war.  But  more  enterprise  is  needed.  The  present  business  is  trans- 
acted chiefly  through  a  few  big  firms  established  at  the  principal  ports  of  Java,  and 
is  exceptionally  safe  in  character;  but,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  tendencies  are  becoming  apparent  which  have  for  their  object  a  widening 
of  commercial  activities  and  a  breaking  away  to  some  extent  from  the  influence  of  the 
old-establshed  importing  concerns,  who  are  sometimes  accused  of  obstructing  the  intro- 
duction of  new  lines.  The  Secretary  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  practical  way  to  attempt  to  gain 
an  entry  to  the  market  is  by  establishing  local  agencies.  That  might  not  be  possible 
in  all  cases,  but  groups  of  manufacturers  might  combine  successfully.  The  big  estates 
especially  are  excellent  buyers,  and  are  keen  for  anything  which  is  suitable  for  their 
requirements  and  up  to  date. 

HUGE  TRADE  OPENINGS  IN  PROSPECT 

To  open  an  office  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  it  is  necessary  to  register  witii 
the  authorities  in  Batavia,  but  otherwise  there  are  no  restrictions  under  Dutch  law.  It 
is,  however,  essential  that  representatives  of  business  houses  should  establish  their 
credit  with  Dutch  organizations,  and  they  should  have  the  highest  credentials,  carrying 
as  many  influential  introductions  as  possible,  while  a  full  knowledge  of  the  standing 
of  their  principals  should  be  lodged  with  the  leading  banks.  Here,  then,  is  a  market 
with  an  industrious  population  of  upwards  of  forty  millions,  with  a  particularly  astute 
and  progressive  body  of  planters  and  industrialists,  a  Government  keen  to  promote 
development  in  every  possible  way — for  the  Dutch  are  especially  successful  in  colonial 
administration — and  enormous  natural  resources  that  are  steadily  being  opened  up. 
No  greater  inducements  could  be  offered  for  the  application  of  persistent  commercial 
enterprise. 
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BULGARIAN  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS 

Up  to  the  present  time  rubber  has  played  a  comparatively  insignificant  part  in 
|   the  trade  of  Bulgaria.    ISTo  rubber  industry  exists  in  the  country  and  there  are  no 
|   exports  of  rubber  or  rubber  products ;  while  the  imports  of  manufactures  of  rubber  are 
low,  in  consequence  of  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  Before 
the  war  Germany  did  a  good  trade  in  the  rubber  speciality  market  in  Bulgaria,  and, 
according  to  the  American  consul  at  Sofia,  she  is  now.  trying  to  secure  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  market  for  all  manufactures  of  rubber.    Tires  and  raincoats  are 
reported  to  be  the  only  rubber  manufactures  used  to  any  extent  in  Bulgaria.  The 
tires  used  consist,  with  but  few  exceptions,  of  casing  and  inner  tube,  although  the 
!   principal  ones  are  765  by  105,  820  by  120,  and  880  by  120.   For  motor  cycles  the  sizes 
are  28  by  2i,  28  by  3,  26  by  2J,  and  a  few  26  by  3,  while  for  bicycles  the  sizes  are  28 
by  1£,  25  by  If,  and  a  few  26  by  1|.    The  tires  best  known  and  now  oh  sale  in  Bul- 
garia are  the  Michelin  and  Balladium  (French),  the  Dunlop  (England),  the  Pirelli 
(Italian),  and  the  Continental  (German).    There  are  a  number  of  tire  dealers,  especi- 
ally at  Sofia,  who  supply  the  needs  of  the  300  or  400  automobiles,  and  a  smaller  number 
i   of  motor  cycles  and  bicycles  are  in  use.    The  only  rubber  boots  sold  in  Bulgaria  are 
|   those  with  padding  inside  and  a  heavy  coating  of  rubber  on  the  outside.  Eubber 
shoes  are  practically  unobtainable  in  Sofia,  where  there  is  a  slight  demand  among 
the  more  prosperous  Bulgarians  and  foreigners.    Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  sale  of  rubber  raincoats,  among  which  there  have  appeared 
i   recently  coats  of  English  patterns,  manufactured  in  Italy.    American  raincoats  have 
|   also  been  placed  on  the  Bulgarian  market  in  important  quantities  recently.  Drug- 
gists' sundries  of  the  rubber  kind  are  sold  in  Bulbaria,  but  thus  far  they  have  been 
|   almost  invariably  of  German  origin.    Insulated  one-thread  2  millimetre  copper  wire 
;   is  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Germany,  which  country  additionally 
supplies  cheap  rubber  heels,  which  are  sold  in  most  of  the  boot  and  shoe  shops. 

DEMAND  FOR  HARDWARE  AND  TOOLS  IN  DAMASCUS 

Practically  all  the  hardware  and  tools  now  being  sold  in  Damascus  are  of  German 
|  manufacture,  as  the  low  exchange  value  of  the  German  mark  favours  the  introduc- 
\  tion  of  German  goods  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  reappraisement  system  now  practised 
i  by  the  Syrian  customs  authorities  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  duty  on  some  kinds 
!  of  German  goods  to  as  much  as  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  the  legal  duty  is  only 
11  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  all  kinds  of  foreign  machine-made  small  hardware, 
!  writes  Consul  Charles  E.  Allen  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  Its  greater 
I  symmetry,  attractiveness,  and  cheapness  has  begun  to  force  the  ill-formed,  though 
durable,  local  hand-made  product  out  of  use.  Although  the  making  of  tools,  nails, 
and  all  kinds  of  small  hardware  by  hand  is  still  an  important  local  craft,  its  competi- 
i  tion  with  the  foreign  industry  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  and  survives  only 
i   because  time  has  not  yet  come  to  have  value  in  Damascus. 

The  following  current  wholesale  prices  for  hardware  products  in  greatest  demand 
;   locally  have  been  furnished  by  an  important  importer: — 

Piasters 


Nails,  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds)   5  ($0,075) 

Hinges,  size  60  by  43  mm.  (2|  by  11  in.),  per  dozen..  ..  55  ($0.82) 

Pincers,  21  cm.  (8|  in.)  long   40  ($0.60) 

Pruning  shears,  21  cm.  (10  in.)  blades   50  ($0.75) 

Adzes,  without  handles,  16  by  8  cm.  (6|  by  3J  in.)  .  .  . .'  25  ($0.38) 

Lock,  very  simple,  with  one  key   35  ($0.52) 

Lock,  more  complicated,  with  bolt  and  brass  mechanism  70  ($1.05) 

Saw  blades,  buck-saw  type,  70  cm.  (27!  in.  long)..    ..  12  ($0.18) 

Hand  saw,  complete,  50  cm.  (19|  in.)  blade   45  ($0.67) 

Blacksmith's  hammer,  500  grams  (1.1  pounds)  in  weight  30  ($0.45) 

Carpenter's  hammer,  300  grams  (10|  oz.)  in  weight...  30  ($0.38) 

Blacksmith's  file,  20  cm.  (8  in.)  long   20  ($0.30) 

Carpenter's  file,  20  cm.  (8  in.)  long   20  ($0.30) 
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BRITISH   GUIANA  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  PLANS 

The  Governor  of  British  Guiana,  at  the  opening  of  the  annual  session  of  the  Com- 
bined Court,  intimated  that  the  Government  intended  to  ask  for  a  vote  to  carry  out 
a  contour  survey  of  the  colony  above  the  Great  falls  on  the  Demerara  river,  writes  a 
Kingston  (Jamaica)  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 

The  survey  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  reservoir  lake  can  be  established  to  enable 
a  good  permanent  head  to  be  maintained  for  hydro-electric  works.  The  Governor 
stated  that  it  was  not  likely  that  the  colony  would  undertake  the  construction  of 
hydro-electric  works  out  of  its  own  funds,  but  capitalists  in  Great  Britain  would  be 
disposed  to  do  so  once  they  were  satisfied  that  they  would  find  a  market  for  hydro- 
electric power  if  it  were  provided.  To  ensure  this  it  would  be  necessary  that  they 
should  have  concessions  over  large  areas  of  land  which  they  could  open  up  and  develop 
themselves.  This  would,  however,  depend  upon  their  being  able  to  introduce  the 
necessary  population. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS  AND  FAIRS 
United  Kingdom 

Clothing,  Outfitting,  and  Woollen  Trades  Exhibition — 

March  28-April  7,  Royal  Agricultural  Hall.    Apply  to: — The  International  Trades  Exhibi- 
tion, Limited,  Broad  Street  House,  London,  E.C.  2. 
Drapery,  Textile,  and  Women's  Wear  Exhibition — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  April  24-May  5.     Apply  to: — International  Trades  Exhibitions, 
Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 
International  Foundry  Trades  Exhibition — 

Central  Hall,  Westminster,  S.W.  1,  June  19-23,  1922.     Organizers,  "British  and  Colonial 
Pharmacist,"  194-200,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.  2. 
London  Fair  and  Market  (Fancy  Goods,  Toys,  Jewellery,  and  Hardware) — ■ 

July  3-14,  1922.    Royal  Agricultural  Hall.    Apply  to: — International  Trade  Exhibitions, 
Limited,  Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 
The  Nations'  Food  Exhibition — 

September   6-26,   1922.     Olympia,  London.     Apply  to: — International  Trade  Exhibitions, 
Limited,  Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.  2. 
Trade  Exhibition  for  Ladies'  Wear — 

September,  1922.     Holland  Park  Hall,  W.     Apply  to: — International  Trade  Exhibitions, 
Limited,  Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.  2. 
International  Shoe  and  Leather  Fair — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  October  2-6,  1922.    Organizers,  "The  Shoe  and  Leather  Record," 
40,  Finsbury  Square,  London,  E.C.  2. 
Brewers'  and  Allied  Traders'  Annual  Exhibition  and  Market — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  October  28-November  3.    Organized  by  Messrs.  Dale,  Reynolds  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  4  6,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


Other  Countries 

Malaya  Borneo  Exhibition — 

Singapore;  March  31-April  9.    Apply  to: — H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  Singapore. 
French  Colonial  Exhibition — 

Marseilles,  April-November. 
Brussels  Commercial  Fair — 

April  3-19.    Apply  to : — 19,  Grand  Place,  Bruxelles. 
Milan  Samples  Fair  (International) — 

April  12-27.    Apply  to: — Viale  Venezia,  20,  Milan. 
Algiers  Exhibition-Fair — 

April  14-May  16. 
Swiss  Sample  Fair — 

Basle,  April  22-May  2. 
Christiania  Electrical  Exhibition — 

April  22-May  7. 
Trieste  Sample  Fair  (International)  — 

May,  1922.    Apply  to: — British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Trieste. 
The  Hague  Automobile  Show  (including  aeroplanes  and  motor  boats)  — 

May  1-15.    Apply  to: — The  Secretary,  No.  185,  Spui,  The  Hague. 
Brazililan  Centenary  Exhibition — 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  1922.    September  7-November  15.    British  Section.    Apply  to: — Departmemt 
of  Overseas  Trade,  35,  Old  Queen  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 
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MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES.  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which  the 
following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  the  above 
eountries  has  been  compiled  : — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian  steamers  or 
via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch,  although  letters  marked 
for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  exception  of 
letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New  York, 
unless  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for. the  balance  of  the  current  month: — 

For  Via  February 

Antigua  New  York   18 

Argentina  New  York  16,  25 

Bahamas  New  York  Every  Saturday 

Bermuda  New  York  Every  Saturday  and  Wed. 

Bolivia  and  Chile    New  York  11 

Brazil,  North  New  York  10.  15 

Brazil.  South   ...  New  York  16.  25 

British  Guiana  New  York   .10,  24 

Colombia   ...  New  York  10,  11.  24 

Costa  Rica  New  York  Saturdays 

Curacao   .   New  York   .10,  18.  25 

Dominica  New  York  7,  8,  15.  IS,  27,  28 

Dutch  Guiana   ..  New  York  10.  24 

French  Guiana  New  Yor':  10,  24 

Haiti..   .  .   New  York  17,  20 

Jamaica   .  New  York  10,  14,  21,  24,  28 

Martinique  New  York-  18 

Nicaragua  New  York  11 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone  New  York   .8,  11,  25 

Paraguay..  '  New  York  4,  16,  25 

Peru  New  York  11,  14,  2S 

Porto  Rico  New  York  Saturdays 

Salvador  New  York  8,  11,  14,  24,  28 

Saint  Kitts-Nevis  New  York  21 

Turk's  Island  and  Dominican  Rep      ..  New  York  8,  15,  28 

Uruguay  New  York  4,  16.  25 

Venezuela..  New  York  11,  IS.  25 


GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  INDIA 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  by  Germany  towards 
restoring  her  trade  connections  with  India,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 
!  In  the  six  months  ended  September  30  Germany  exported  to  India  goods  valued  at 
Rs.281  lakhs,  compared  with  Rs.139  lakhs  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1920  and 
Rs.590  lakhs  in  the  period  March- September,  1913.  India's  exports  to  Germany  have 
also  expanded  in  similar  proportion,  from  Rs.327  lakhs  to  Rs.668  lakhs,  against 
Rs.1,141  lakhs  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1919.  The  principal  German  exports 
are  dyestuffs,  iron  and  steel,  silk  mixtures,  beer,  printing  paper,  and  salt,  while  a  small 
beginning  has  been  made  towards  recapturing  her  former  share  of  the  coloured  cotton 
piece  goods  market.  In  the  case  of  exports  from  India  to  Germany  there  has  been  a 
substantial  recovery  of  the  pre-war  trade  in  hides  and  skins,  raw  jute,  raw  cotton, 
rice,  wheat,  raw  hemp,  and  bone  manure.  Naturally,  the  present  exchange  situation 
assists  German  exporters,  though  it  affects  exports  from  India  to  Germany  adversely. 
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CONDITIONS  ON  THE  GOLD  COAST 

Brigadier-General  F.  G.  Guggisberg,  the  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  writing  in 
the  London  Evening  Standard,  mentions  that  there  is  an  enormous  demand  by  the 
natives  for  manufactured  articles  of  import,  and  the  moment  that  merchants  here 
feel  themselves  able  to  send  out  goods  at  moderate  prices  there  will  be  a  ready  sale 
for  them.  There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  country,  as  the  cocoa  boom  of  1919  ha3 
left,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  some  five  millions  sterling  in  the  possession  of  the 
native  farmers  still  unspent.  Rich  as  the  Gold  Coast  is  in  every  tropical  product,  it 
is  the  shea  nut,  assisted  by  the  ground  nut,  which  is  going  to  make  the  future  of  the 
country.  Active  railway  construction  is  going  on  on  the  Acra-Coomassie  line,  and 
the  Seccondee-Coomassie  line  is  being  straightened  out  and  relaid  with  60-pound  rails. 
More  railways  are  urgently  required,  but  for  the  moment  it  is  difficult  to  see  where 
funds  for  the  purpose  can  be  obtained.  Over  2,000  miles  of  motor  road  have  been 
opened  up  in  the  last  two  years,  and  communication  is  opened  between  Acra  and  the 
centre  of  Africa. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOE  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
JANUARY  31,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  January  31.  Those  for  the  week  ending  January  24  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Week  ending  Week  ending 
January  24,      January  31, 

Parity  1922  1922 

Britain  £  1.00  $4.86  $4.4389  $4.4674 

France  Fr.  1.  .193  .0859     "  .0865 

Italy  Lire  1.  .193  .0463  .0478 

Holland  Florin  1.  .402  .3844  .3873 

Belgium  Fr.  1.  .193  .0824  .0821 

Spain  Pes.  1.  .193  .1578  .1593 

Portugal.  Esc.  1.  1.08  .0827  .0829 

Switzerland  Fr.  1.  .193  .2045  .2040 

Germany  Mk.  1.  .238  .0053  .0051 

Greece  Dr.  1.  .193  .0468  .0468 

Norway  Kr.  1  .268  .1655  .1662 

Sweden  Kr.  1.  .268  .2633  .2661 

Denmark  Kr.  1.  .268  .2105  .2117 

Japan  Yen  1.  .498  .5019  .4976 

India  R.  1.                       2s.  .2996  .3004 

United  States  $  1.  $1.00  1.0512  1.0462 

Argentina  Pes.  1.  .44  .3600  .3853 

Brazil  Mil.  1.  .3245  .1327  .1332 

Roumania  Lei  1.  .193  ....  .... 

Shanghai,  China..    .  .Tael  1.  .631  .7910  .7968 
Batavia,  Java..    ..Guilder  1.  .402  .3837  .3861 
Singapore,    Straits  Settle- 
ments $  1.  .49  .5203  .5225 

Jamaica  £  1.  4.86  4.4310  4.4778 

Barbados  $  1.  1. 

British  Guiana  $  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  1.  1. 

Dominica   .  $  1 .  1 . 

Grenada  $  1.  1.         f    .9323-. 9342  .931 

.St.  Kitts  $  1.  1. 

St.  Lucia  $  1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  $  1.  1. 

Tobago  $  1.  1.  y 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

!  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association, 

|  Kitchener  (Ont.) 

Food  Products 

3877.  Flour. — A  Jamaican  flour  salesman  with  wide  experience  and  well- 
developed  connections  throughout  the  island,  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  intro- 
duction of  Canadian  flour  into  this  market. 

3878.  Flour. — Well-established  distributors  at  Jamaica  outport  wish  to  buy  flour 
direct  from  Canadian  millers  on  their  own  account.  Will  furnish  sample  of  flour 
required  upon  request.  They  may  be  reached  by  direct  steamship  service  from 
Halifax. 

3879.  Dried  and  pickled  fish. — Well-established  firm  of  Jamaican  importers  wish 
a  connection  with  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  and  pickled  fish.  Will  arrange  either 
for  representation  or  to  purchase  on  their  own  account.  Will  only  consider  business 
with  fishermen  or  fishing  company,  and  do  not  invite  offers  from  brokers. 

3880.  Seed  potatoes. — A  large  Belgian  manufacturer  wishes  to  receive  quotations 
and  full  particulars  of  yield  on  Irish  cobblers  for  seed  purpose. 

Leather 

3881.  Leather  boards. — A  Leicester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  from  manu- 
i  facturers  of  leather  boards. 

3882.  Heels. — A  Leicester  firm  who  have -been  importing  from  the  United  States 
!  would  like  to  hear  from  manufacturers  of  leather  and  wood  heels. 

3883.  Leather. — A  Northampton  firm  are  prepared  to  take  up  selling  agencies  for 
all  kinds  of  sole  and  upper  leather  and  light  leathers  for  millinery  and  the  tailoring 
trades. 

3884.  Leather. — A  Northampton  firm  can  consider  offers  of  oak  bends  and  stout 
prime  shoulders. 

Miscellaneous 

3885.  Boards  (various). — A  Leicester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  consider  offers  of 
I  brown  wood  pulp  boards,  leather  boards,  and  strawboards. 

3886.  Kraft  papers. — A  Cheshire  firm  can  consider  offers  of  kraft  brown  papers. 

3887.  Rivets. — A  Staffordshire  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations  on  all  classes 
of  rivets,  but  more  especially  those  used  in  the  shoemaking  industry. 

3888.  Paper. — A  Manchester  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  exporters  of  news- 
print, kraft  and  other  wrappings,  tissue  and  wallpaper. 

3889.  Starches,  etc. — An  influential  firm  in  Manchester  can  consider  offers  of 
i  farina,  potato  starch,  dextrines  and  allied  wheat  and  maize  products. 

3890.  Paper  and  stationery. — A  Colombian  importer  and  wholesaler  with  branches 
in  all  Colombian  cities  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  the  above. 

3891.  Electric  light  globes. — The  Agency  Department  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  established  houses  in  Jamaica  wishes  connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  electric  light  globes. 
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3892.  Steel  office  equipment. — Agent  with  good  access  to  the  local  demand  for 
office  equipment  will  undertake  to  represent  manufacturers  of  steel  office  equipment 
in  Jamaica. 

3893.  Shoemakers'  supplies. — Established  manufacturers'  representative  and  gen- 
eral importers  state  that  there  is  a  fair  market  in  Jamaica  for  shoe  findings,  bristles, 
counters,  threads  and  similar  shoemakers'  supplies,  and  invite  offers  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  houses  in  the  above  commodities. 

3894.  Domestic  electric  specialties. — The  agency  department  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  established  Jamaica  houses  wishes  connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  domestic  electric  specialties  such  as  percolators,  grills,  toasters,  hair  curlers,  and 
such  sundries. 

3895.  Refrigerators. — The  agency  department  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
established  Jamaica  houses  wishes  connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
refrigerators. 

3896.  Clothes  pins. — A  Birmingham  firm  is  open  to  buy  for  immediate  delivery 
Canadian  clothes  pins. 

3897.  Tools. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  would  like 
to  be  placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  tools  with  a  view  to  acting  as 
agents  in  Argentina. 

3898.  Rope  and  cordage. — A  Buenos  Aires  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives 
would  like  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  rope  and  cordage 
with  a  view  to  acting  as  agents  in  Argentina. 

3899.  Tinplates;  wheat  flour.— A  Brazilian  firm  wishes  to  import  tinplates  and 
wheat  flour. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Feb.  8;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  14;  Melita, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  17 ;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  March  2. 

To  London. — Wisley,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Feb.  6;   Bolingbroke,  Canadian  j 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  7 ;  Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Feb.  14;  Bibster,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Feb.  15;  Batsford,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18;   Wisley,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Feb.  24; 
Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  2. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  | 
14;  Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  18;  Pretorian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Feb.  22;  Orthia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  9. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Importer,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  10;  Fanada  Head,  Head  Line, 
Feb.  20. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Feb.  6  and  22. 
To   Southampton,  Havre,  and  Antwerp. — Scandinavian,    Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18;  Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  11. 
To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Algeria,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  28. 
To  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  Havana  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  March  23. 

To  South  Africa. — Kwarra,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Naples  and  Genoa. — Caserta,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  9. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Australind,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
Ltd.,  Feb.  7. 
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To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Mer 
j  chant  Marine,  Feb.  14. 

To  Avonmouth. — Mottisfont,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18;  Orthia, 
I  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March.  9. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Brant  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Feb.  12. 

To  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Ramore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  20. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  Feb.  20;  Corrigan 
Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  28. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca. — A  steamer; 
Houston  Line,  Feb.  28. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Digby,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  2;  Malvern  Range,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  8. 
To  Glasgow. — Satumia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Rosalind,  Red  Cross  Line,  Feb.  7;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar 
|  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feb.  8  and  17. 

To  Rio,  Santos,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  11. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Feb.  18;  Man- 
'  Chester  Brigade,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  March  4. 

TO     GUANTANAMO,     SANTIAGO,     MaNZANILO     (Cuba),     KINGSTON     (JAMAICA),  AND 

Jamaica  Outports. — Nevis,  Pickford  &  Black,  Feb.  15;  Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black, 
Ltd.,  March  1. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and   Antwerp. — Finland,    Red  Star  Line,  Feb.  13. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  10. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
ehant  Marine,  Feb.  22. 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chamdiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet, 
j  Feb.  17. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Auckland,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne,  a^d  Sydney. — Canadian  Scot- 
'  iish,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  17;  Waitemata,  Canadian-Aus- 
I  tralian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  14. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Mahura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  10;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  March  17. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Noorderdijk, 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  early  February. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  Feb.  12;  Monteagle,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18; 
Seewa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb.  20;  Melville  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar  Line, 
March  4;  Empress  of  Japan,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  8. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  15;  Canadian  Projector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Feb.  28;  Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  5. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Feb.  17. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  a\ 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code.  • 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress. Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil.     Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Builaing,  Czechuen 
and   Nanking   Roads,    Shanghai.  Cable 

Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado  1290. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barr6,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner for  India  and  Ceylon,  P.O.  Box  683, 

Calcutta. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo.  2, 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


office  51-B 
Cable  Address, 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  18a  Duke  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Carib- 
bean sea.)     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.   E.   Bryan,   P.O.   Box  109 
Main  street,  Yokohama, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  1463  Broadway,  New  York 
City.     Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,   London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,       R    H    Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 
Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul-General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul-General. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul-General. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul-General. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru: 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian   importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony;  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
address  Officer-in-charge,  H.  M.  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  (P.O.  Box  225),  12  Broad- 
way, Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
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Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Spain: 

Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul., 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


LIST   OF   ACTS  ADMINISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Copyrights  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation.  Act  (b). 
Electricity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 

Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 
Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 
Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e.) 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada.  35  cents). 
Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 
(1922). 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission    to    Great    Britain,    France    and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  and  Trade  Regulations  of  Other  Countries. 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).  Price  outside  Canada, 
35  cents). 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  3'5  cents). 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 
West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for   Canadian  Trade   (1921).    (Price  outside 
Canada,  35  cents). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics.    For  a  complete  list  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).    VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education. 
Finance  (Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways 
and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production, 
including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures; 
Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 


Nora — (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa. 
<c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director,  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Otttawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director.  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawju 
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INDEX  TO  THE  "  WEEKLY  BULLETIN  " 

The  index  to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  (now  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal) 
for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1921,  is  being  sent  out  with  this  issue. 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers  of 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with 
the  Index,  in  bound  volumes,  or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  (with 
the  exception  of  those  which  may  be  out  of  print),  as  well  as  additional  copies  of 
the  Index,  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  CANADIAN  FIRMS 

Not  infrequently  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  has  proofs  that  no  little 
carelessness  is  shown  by  Canadian  exporters  in  the  selection  of  foreign  representa-' 
tives.  Apparently  these  are  sometimes  appointed  on  the  application  of  foreign  firms, 
without  any  steps  being  taken  either  to  verify  their  financial  references  or  to  secure 
a  report  on  their  standing  in  the  commercial  community  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  established. 

A  letter  has  just  been  received  from  a  Trade  Commissioner  with  reference  to 
one  firm  in  the  city  in  which  he  is  located,  who  were  appointed  agents  for  a  Cana- 
dian firm.  It  appears  that  this  firm  never  were  in  good  standing,  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly brought  out  in  the  courts  where  the  senior  partner  was  prosecuted  for 
fraud.  It  also  appears  that  this  firm  had  been  placing  orders  for  what  turned  out 
to  be  fictitious  clients.  Apparently  in  placing  them,  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
commodity  would  increase  in  price  and  they  would  be  able  to  benefit  thereby.  As 
things  turned  out,  prices  declined,  and  they  tried  to  cancel  the  orders,  alleging  that 
their  customers  had  repudiated  them. 

In  cases  like  this  where  Canadian  firms  suffer,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
they  throw  the  blame  of  their  trouble  and  losses  on  export  trade  in  general  without 
ever  realizing  that  from  the  beginning  of  their  attempts  to  engage  in  it  they  have 
been  courting  losses. 

Canadian  exporters  who  contemplate  appointing  agents  in  any  of  those  coun- 
tries in  which  Trade  Commissioner  offices  are  located  would  be  very  well  advised 
to  write  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  before  entering  into  a  contract.  By  this  means 
they  can  ascertain  the  standing  of  the  particular  firm  in  the  commercial  community, 
and  also  whether  they  have  a  reputation  for  enterprise,  and  are  likely  to  prove  suit- 
able representatives. 
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"  THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS" 

The  report  under  the  above  title  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  has  now  been  published  and  is  available  for  distribution.  Mr. 
Poussette  spent  the  greater  part  of  1920  in  Malaya,  Java,  India  and  Ceylon,  studying 
trade  and  economic  conditions,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  far  the  market 
requirements  of  those  regions  might  be  supplied  by  Canadian  exporters. 

A  portion  of  this  report,  that  dealing  with  the  import  markets  of  India  and  the 
Middle  East,  has  already  been  published  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin  and  is  reprinted. 
Those  sections  which  are  now  being  first  published  include  chapters  on  the  Peoples 
and  Provinces  of  India;  Agricultural  Conditions;  Natural  Resources  and  Industries; 
Statistics  of  Trade;  Agriculture,  Livestock,  and  Dairying;  Railways,  Ports  and 
Rivers;  and  Economic  and  Labour  Conditions.  An  analysis  is  given  of  imports 
into  the  Indian  Empire  in  commodities  in  which  Canada  might  offer  effective  com- 
petition. Special  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Indian  Tariff;  to  Representation;  and 
to  Packing  and  Documentation  for  India  and  the  Middle  East.  In  the  appendices 
are  included,  for  the  information  of  Canadian  importers,  details  of  certain  of  the 
industries  of  India,  such  as  tea,  jute,  cotton,  hides  and  skins,  and  steel.  A  full  and 
carefully  prepared  Index  and  a  specially  prepared  map  of  India  complete  the  work, 
which  extends  to  190  pages. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Poussette  states  that  while  the  Middle  East  promises 
important  markets  for  many  Canadian  products,  it  is  evident  that  few  in  Canada 
have  a  full  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  these  great  areas  populated  by  from 
375,000  to  400,000  people,  the  majority  of  whom  are  very  poor,  with  a  small  indi- 
vidual but  in  the  aggregate  large  purchasing  power.  If  the  earning  power  of  the 
masses  were  only  slightly  increased,  by  as  little  as  five  cents  per  capita,  this  would 
give  an  increased  purchasing  power  of  $20,000,000  per  day.  The  economic  condition 
of  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  is  anything  but  favourable  at  the  present  time, 
for  "  India  and  most  countries  overbought  and  overspeculated  in  1919  and  1920,  and 
to-day  suffer  the  inevitable  consequence  of  not  anticipating  or  being  able  to  antici- 
pate the  sudden  and  universal  cessation  of  demand."  But  the  fact  that  the  wave 
of  commercial  depression  which  has  passed  over  the  country  has  so  obliterated  firms 
of  mushroom  growth,  leaving  only  firms  that  may  be  considered  so  firmly  established 
as  to  warrant  a  considerable  measure  of  confidence,  makes  the  present  a  not  unfavour- 
able time  for  the  opening  of  business  relations,  and  "  confers  a  distinct  advantage 
on  the  new  entrants  into  the  Indian  field."  Products  in  which  there  appear  to  be 
prospects  for  present  or  future  openings  for  Canadian  exporters  include  the  follow- 
ing: bacon,  cheese,  canned  goods,  confectionery,  and  beer;  square  timber,  sleepers, 
and  tea  chests;  paper;  agricultural  implements;  machinery  of  various  kinds;  motor 
cars;  electrical  apparatus;  certain  lines  of  hardware;  footwear;  hosiery  and  under- 
wear; asbestos;  cement;  acetic  acid,  and  calcium  carbide. 

In  concluding  his  introduction  to  this  report,  Mr.  Poussette  writes: — 
"  Canadians  embarking  on  trade  with  India  will  probably  be  well  advised  to  con- 
fine their  operations  to  the  large  European  importing  houses.  .  .  .  While  a 
certain  amount  of  business  can  be  effected  at  .  long  range,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  Canadian  firms  who  are  determined  to  investigate  and  exploit  the  Indian 
market  must  send  representatives  to  study  it  on  the  spot,  to  demonstrate  their  goods, 
and  to  make  connections.  One  sees  from  time  to  time  advices  from  Canadian 
importers  to  British  manufacturers,  advising  the  former  that  if  they  wish  to  com- 
pete with  the  United  States,  they  should  send  a  capable  representative  to  Canada. 
The  same  applies  to  India;  and  Canadian  manufacturers  will  receive  identically  the 
same  advice  from  Indian  importers. 

"  The  first  thing  for  an  exporter  interested  in  the  Indian  market  is  to  study  the 
Indian  trade  returns,  or  to  apply  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  ■ 
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for  advice,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  is  a  market  for  his  product.    But  once 
satisfied  that  the  markets  of  the  Middle  East  hold  opportunities  for  him,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  send  out  a  suitable  representative,  and  to  take  any  other  steps  deemed 
!    necessary  to  build  up  a  profitable  trade." 

The  report  is  being  issued  post  free  to  Canadian  exporters  and  others  interested; 
the  price  to  destinations  outside  Canada  is  35  cents.  As  the  edition  is  limited,  early 
application  for  copies  should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa. 

FINANCIAL  AND  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  has  sent  the 
following  cablegram,  dated  February  7,  descriptive  of  the  financial  and  trade  condi- 
tions in  Australia: — 

"  Deflation  and  readjustment  to  normal  trade  conditions  in  Australia  are  illus- 
trated by  the  reduction  in  the  values  of  the  imports  for  the  six  months  ended  December 
31  by  nearly  forty-three  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling  in  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.    The  Commonwealth  and  States  Govern- 
|  ments  combined  have  allocated  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  towards  expenses  in 
I   connection  with  the  Malay  Borneo  Exhibition  which  opens  at  Singapore  on  March  31 
i   and  ends  on  April  9,  at  which  there  will  probably  be  an  excellent  display  of  Aus- 
tralian food  products    and   manufactures.    The    Commonwealth    Government  has 
!   appointed  the  first  Trade  Commissioner  for  India  and  adjacent  territories,  with  prob- 
I   able  headquarters  at  Singapore.     The  Prime  Minister  -is   arranging  a  conference 
between  employers  and  the  representatives  of  organized  labour  with  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  alleviate  the  causes  of  the  high  costs  of  production  in  Australian 
industries.   The  Postmaster-General  announces  that  the  demands  of  the  service  neces- 
sitate the  spending  of  several  millions  sterling  on  telephone  and  telegraph  materials. 
This  will  afford  opportunities  for  Canadian  manufacturers.    Through  the  stoppage 
of  iron  and  steel  works  in  Australia  owing  to  excessive  costs  of  production,  consider- 
able demand  exists  for  galvanized  fencing  wire,  barbed  wire,  mild  steel  and  iron  bars, 
rounds,  and  shoeing  sizes.    Oversea  competition  is  very  keen.  Money  much  easier. 
Climatic  conditions  excellent." 


IMPORTANT  DUNDEE  FIRM  INTERESTED  IN  CANADIAN  FIBRE  FLAX 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  in  a  communi- 
cation dated  January  22,  1922,  emphasizes  the  interest  taken  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  new  sources  of  production  for  fibre  flax,  and  reports  that  a  long-established  and 
world-famous  firm  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  which  is  capitalized  at  half  a  million  pounds 
sterling,  have  written  to  him  stating  that  they  "  are  much  interested  in  the  produc- 
:  tion  of  flax  (fibre)  in  Canada,  and  hope  that  this  may  be  able  to  be  extended." 

GERMAN  RESTRICTION  OF  CERTAIN  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

The  German  Foreign  Trade  Control  Bureau  for  the  paper  industry  has  decided  to 
restrict  export  permits  for  a  number  of  products  of  the  paper  and  cardboard  industry 
and  to  forbid  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  exports  of  the  other  products  of  these 
branches.  The  stipulations  regarding  invoicing  in  foreign  currency  for  shipments  to 
countries  with  a  higher  exchange  rate  have  been  extended  to  a  further  number  of 
;  paper  products.  This  extension  does  not,  however,  apply  to  exports  to  Egypt  and  the 
United  States. 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   OF  IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  January  24,  1922— The  Tariff  Commission  have  just  issued  a  pamphlet 
on  the  economic  conditions  of  an  Irish  settlement  containing  authoritative  and 
interesting  information  on  the  trade  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — informa- 
tion which  is  not  contained  in  the  ordinary  blue  books,  and  had  to  be  obtained  from 
many  different  official  sources,  British,  Irish  and  foreign. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

What  is  strikingly  evident  throughout  is  the  economic  interdependence  of  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain.  The  latest  financial  figures  show  that  Irish  exports  in  1920  were 
valued  at  £204,715,000  and  imports  £203,750,000;  an  increase  of  £28,683,000  and 
£45,034,000,  respectively,  as  compared  with  the  year  1919.  Data  for  the  analysis  of 
the  figures  relating  to  1920  are  not  available,  but  analyzing  those  for  1919,  it  is  found 
that  of  Ireland's  total  exports  of  £176,000,000,  about  £174,000,000,  or  97  per  cent, 
went  to  Great  Britain.    The  remainder  went  direct  to  other  countries. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  trade  account,  the  imports,  it  is  found  that 
£132,000,000,  or  83  per  cent,  came  from  Great  Britain  and  £26,000,000,  or  17  per  cent, 
from  other  countries,  mostly  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

ANALYSIS  OF  IRISH  EXPORTS 

More  than  half  of  Irish  exports  (53  per  cent)  were  farm  produce,  food,  drink  and 
tobacco.  Practically  all  the  remainder  (43  per  cent)  were  manufactured  goods,  leaving 
4  per  cent  for  raw  materials. 

In  foodstuffs  and  animals  Ireland  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  import  needs 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  following  commodities:  Cattle,  sheep  and  lambs,  pigs,  hay, 
horses.  Ireland  also  supplies  a  preponderant  proportion  of  the  import  needs  of  Great 
Britain  in  eggs,  poultry  and  potatoes,  and  nearly  one-half  in  the  case  of  manufac- 
tured tobacco.  Details  are  as  follows:  Cattle,  £27,143,000  (99  per  cent);  sheep  and 
lambs,  £2,121,000  (100  per  cent) ;  pigs,  £2,434,000  (100  per  cent) ;  horses,  £1,399,000 
(86  per  cent) ;  oats,  £2,836,000  (29  per  cent) ;  potatoes,  £1,057,000  (40  per  cent) ; 
butter,  £4,902,000  (20  per  cent) ;  margarine,  £642,000  (22  per  cent) ;  eggs,  £15,480,000 
(64  per  cent);  cheese,  £2,044,000  (11  per  cent);  poultry,  £2,757,000  (64  per  cent); 
bacon,  £4,546,000  (6  per  cent) ;  milk,  condensed,  £1,146,000  (6  per  cent) ;  flax,  £464,000 
(15  per  cent) ;  hay,  £377,000  (91  per  cent) ;  manufactured  tobacco,  £1,719,000  (47  per 
cent). 

Of  the  manufactured  exports  of  Ireland  about  one-half  are  textiles,  chiefly  linen, 
which  all  comes  to  Great  Britain  for  the  British  home  market  or  for  re-export.  The 
United  States  returns  show  an  importation  into  that  country  of  £2,750,000  worth  of 
Irish  linens. 

The  dependence  of  Ireland  upon  outside  markets  is  further  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  exports  from  Ireland  in  1919  amounted  to  £39  per  head  of  the  population, 
while  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  £17.  Thus  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland  arises  in  a  marked  degree  from  its  economic  dependence  upon  Great 
Britain,  for  this  percentage  per  head  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

TRADE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN   ULSTER  AND  THE  REST  OF  IRELAND 

There  are  no  dependable  statistics  by  which  to  measure  exactly  the  ceonomic 
inter-relation  of  Ulster  and  the  South  of  Ireland.  It  is  known,  however,  that  Ulster 
ports  are  used  not  only  for  almost  all  the  seaborne  imports  and  exports  of  Ulster,  but 
also  for  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  trade  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  Moreover, 
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Ulster  is  the  chief  distributing  centre  for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Thus  in  the  textile 
trade  the  imports  and  exports  all  pass  through  Belfast.  Belfast  also  predominates 
in  the  exports  of  shipbuilding  and  machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  agricultural 
exports  leave  Ireland  for  the  most  part  from  other  ports. 


TOTAL  IRISH  TRADE  AND  PROPORTION  PASSING  THROUGH  BELFAST 


l  mpoi  to , 

1919 

Exports, 

1919 

Value 

Proportion 

Value  of  Proportion 

of  Total 

of 

Total 

of  Quantity 

Imports 

Quantity- 

Exports 

Exported 

into 

Imported 

from 

from 

Ireland 

at  Belfast 

Ireland 

Belfast 

In  1000£ 

Percentage 

In  1000£ 

Percentage 

10,272 
7,287 

33 

Porter  

3,697 

0.1 

25 

Home-made  spirits   .  . 

9,490 

3,649 

37 

20,629 

14 

9,029 
5,380 

37 

5,361 
1,034 

29 

Boots  and  shoes  

42 

30 

5,506 

45 

Sheep,  fat  

1,417 

2 

3,252 

9 

Swine,  fat  

2,407 

2 

276 

482 

31 

4,647 
3,708 

29 

802 

46 

32 

4,902 

10 

345 

54 

15,480 

25 

18,588 

75 

1,360 

20 

3,798 

99 

2,894 

77 

514 

99 

4,546 

10 

2,542 

98 

386 

51 

Woollen  goods  (unclassified)  2,482 

55 

2,757 

21 

Drapery ....   

4,597 

22 

Steam  vessels  

10,600 

Apparel   (unclassified)    . . 

1,399 

44 

103 

30 

1,458 

55 

Wool  

Woollen  goods  

11,093 
3,152 

31,809 
1,371 
2,272 

68 
95 
98 
5 
31 

Making  comparison  with  1913,  there  is  a  decline  of  11  per  cent  in  the  proportion 
of  Irish  imports  coming  through  Ulster  ports;  in  the  period  1913-19  it  fell  from  58 
i   to  47  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  period  to  which  these  figures  relate,  the  Ulster 
!   ports  were  used  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  direct  export  trade  of  Ireland. 


DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT  IRISH  TRADE  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  DOMINIONS 

As  has  been  stated,  97  per  cent  of  Irish  exports  went  to  Great  Britain  in  1919, 
and  Great  Britain  supplied  83  per  cent  of  Irish  imports.    But  it  has  been  officially 
estimated  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  Irish  exports  which  went  to  Great  Britain  have 
other  countries  as  their  ultimate  destination.    Hence  the  position  of  the  export  trade 
i   in  Irish  produce  in  1919  may  be  stated  approximately  as  follows: — 

Distribution  of  Irish  Exports  in  1919 

To  Great  Britain  for  consumption  there   £141,025,000 

To  Foreign  and  Colonial  Countries  Direct  (via  Irish  ports)  .  .  1,937,000 
To  Foreign  and  Colonial  Countries  Indirect  (via  British  ports).  33,090,000 


£176,052,000 
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The  direct  trade — that  is  to  say,  the  trade  through  Irish  ports  direct  to  countries 
other  than  Great  Britain — which  in  1919  was  of  the  value  of  £1,937,000,  was  in  detail 
as  follows: — 

Direct  Irish  Exports  to  Countries  other  than  Great  Britain  in  1919 

Value 


1000£  Countries  of  Destination 

Candles   2  Belgium. 

Potatoes   1,203  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain 

and  Portugal. 

Oats   26  France. 

Hay   14  France. 

Machinery,  textile   6  Holland,  Belgium  and  Canada. 

Grass  seeds   22  Holland. 

Other  seeds   130  France,  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Flax   44  Belgium. 

Linen  yarn   73  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Oilcloth   7  Belgium  and  France. 

Wool   10  Holland. 

Tobacco  and  waste   5  Holland. 

Hemp   3  Belgium. 

All  other  exports   213  Not  stated. 


Total   1,758 

Re-exports   179 


Total   1,937 


The  Irish  exports  to  foreign  countries  and  the  British  dominions  through  British 
ports  were,  as  shown  above,  of  much  larger  value  than  the  direct  trade;  they  are  esti- 
mated at  £33,000,000  in  1919.  British  official  figures  throw  no  light  on  this  indirect 
trade,  but  the  trade  returns  of  the  United  States  show  that  in  1919  that  country 
imported  Irish  goods  through  British  ports  to  the  value  of  $15,719,000  or  over  £4,000,000 
at  1919  rate  of  exchange,  and  in  1920  over  $38,000,000  or  about  £9,500,000.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  these  United  States  importations  of  Irish  goods  via  British  ports  con- 
sisted of  textiles.  Thus  in  1919  the  United  States  imported  Irish  linen  goods  through 
British  ports  to  the  value  of  £2,750,000,  and  linen  yarn  to  the  value  of  £110,000,  in 
addition  to  £545,000  worth  of  cotton  goods,  and  £73,000  worth  of  woollen  goods.  Irish 
paper  and  printed  matter  imported  by  the  United  States  through  British  ports  were  of 
the  value  of  £24,000  in  1919. 


Direct  Irish  Imports  from  Countries  other  than  Great  Britain  in  1919 


Value 

1000£ 

Countries  of  Origin 

29 

United  States. 

Brushes  and  brooms  .  . 

38 

United  States  and  Canada. 

Motor  cars  and  chassis  .  . 

161 

Chiefly  United  States. 

Cheese  

21 

Canada. 

39 

Norway. 

353 

Tunis,  Algeria  and  United  States. 

40 

Chiefly  United  States. 

Grapes  

7 

Spain. 

42 

Spain,  Holland  and  United  States. 

Plants,  bulbs,  etc  

i  7 

Holland. 

Wheat  

6,637 

United  States  and  Canada. 

Barley  

1,767 

United  States  and  Canada. 

Rye  

229 

Canada  and  United  States. 

3,307 

Not  stated. 

1,894 

Canada  and  United  States. 

Oatmeal  '  

291 

Canada  and  United  States. 

Indian  meal  

237 

South  Africa. 

Cotton  meal  

101 

United  States. 

91 

Belgium  and  Holland. 

219 

United  States  and  Canada. 

Cottonseed  cake  

82 

United  States. 

9 

Holland. 

29 

Belgium. 

Bottles  

21 

Holland  and  Sweden. 
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Direct  Irish  Imports  from  Countries  other  than  Great  Britain  in  1919 — Concluded 


Value 

1000£ 

Countries  of  Origin 

Machinery  (agricultural)  .  .  . 

25 

14 

Sweden. 

188 

United  States  and  Canada. 

55 

.Argentina. 

132 

Spain,  Portugal  and  France. 

78 

Canada  and  United  States. 

172 

United  States  and  Burmah. 

Petroleum  and  paraffin  oil  . 

512 

United  States. 

162 

Canada,  Sweden,  United  States  and  Holland. 

154 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

19 

Holland. 

507 

Canada  and  Holland. 

896 

Holland,  Belgium. 

32 

Belgium,  United  States  and  Holland. 

5 

Holland. 

6,740 

Not  stated. 

Total  direct  imports .  .  . 

26,342 

As  to  the  indirect  Irish  imports  from  other  'countries — that  is,  imports  through 
British  ports — there  are  no  means  of  saying  how  much  this  indirect  trade  represents 
in  the  total  Irish  imports  from  Great  Britain,  which  in  1919  were  £132,000,000.  From 
the  United  States  returns  it  is,  however,  seen  that  the  total  value  of  the  United  States 
export  trade  to  Ireland  in  1919  was  about  £11,000,000.  Ireland  has  also  an  indirect 
import  trade  with  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Canada  through  British  ports. 

Some  of  the  leading  items  of  the  above-mentioned  £11,000,000  worth  of  United 
States  export  trade  to  Ireland  were  in  1919  as  follows : — 

1000£  1000£ 

Tobacco  (leaf)   1,780  Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats   58 

Whisky   226  Wheat  flour   476 

Barley   700  Other  grain,  flour,  etc   2,010 

Corn  .  .  .   174  Iron  and  steel  ingots.  .  .    65 

Leather  and  manufactures   60  Illuminating  oil   280 

Bacon                                          ..  117  Gasolene   145 

Cottonseed  meal   191  Sugar   700 

Fuel  and  gas  oil   912  Wood  and  manufactures  of   309 

RANGE  OF  IRISH  INDUSTRY 

The  range  of  Irish  industry  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  great 
staple  industries  are  agriculture,  textiles  and  shipbuilding,  but  there  are  also  a  large 
number  of  smaller  industries  which  are  capable  of  development.  These  include  glass, 
paper,  leather,  stationery,  engineering,  and  others. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  in  Ireland  declined  from  1,443,000 
to  1,073,000  in  the  fifty  years  ending  1912.    There  has,  however,  been  an  increase  of 
104,238  since  1901.   The  figures  of  production  follow  roughly  the  course  of  the  figures 
of  persons  employed.    Thus  from  1854-58  to  1914-19  wheat  acreage  in  Ireland  dimin- 
I  ished  from  499,000  acres  to  91,000  acres,  or  82  per  cent.   In  the  same  period  the  wheat 
I  production  fell  from  12-8  million  bushels  to  3-7  million  bushels,  or  75  per  cent,  while 
j  the  yield  per  acre  increased  in  the  same  period  from  25-7  to  36-2  bushels,  or  41  per 
cent.   As  regards  other  crops  there  was  an  all-round  decrease  from  1913  to  1919.  For 
instance,  the  production  of  potatoes  decreased  by  33  per  cent,  turnips  13  per  cent, 
mangolds  13  per  cent,  and  hay  12  per  cent. 

In  live  stock  the  number  of  cattle  increased  from  3-6  millions  in  1854-58  to  4-9 
millions  in  1914-19.  The  number  of  sheep  remained  stationary  at  3-6  millions,  and  the 
|  number  of  pigs  fell  slightly  from  1-2  to  1-1  millions.  The  proportion  of  this  stock  in 
i  Ulster  was  24  per  cent  of  the  cattle,  17  per  cent  of  the  sheep,  and  18  per  cent  of  the 
!  pigs.  The  tendencies  of  the  past  five  years  show  increases,  sometimes  large,  in  the 
|  importations  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  margarine  and  bacon;  and  decreases  in  butter, 
mutton  and  beef. 
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FLAX 

Flax  growth  ha©  increased  since  1910  owing  to  the  considerable  improvement  in 
the  price  for  home-grown  flax,  but  the  linen  industry  is  still  chiefly  dependent  upon 
the  foreign  supply.  In  the  period  1880-84  the  supply  of  Irish  flax  amounted  to  21,600 
tons  out  of  a  total  supply  of  34,700.  In  1913  the  proportions  were  12,700,  and  53,600 
tons,  and  in  1919,  13,700  and  23,300  tons. 

LINEN 

Although  there  has  been  a  displacement  of  linen  by  the  cheaper  fibres,  such  as 
cotton,  jute,  etc.,  in  the  making  of  certain  classes  of  goods,  measured  by  the  number 
of  spindles  and  looms,  and  the  amount  of  raw  material  used,  both  the  linen,  spinning 
and  weaving  industries  have  expanded  in  recent  years.  There  are  at  present  over 
1,000,000  spindles  employed  in  the  industry  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  the  580,000 
in  France,  the  next  largest  producing  country.  The  increased  demands  of  the  trade 
have  been  met  iwith  by  a  large  expansion  of  the  importation  of  foreign  yarns.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Census  of  Production  (1907),  the  numbers  employed  in  the  spinning  and 
weaving  branches  of  the  linen  industry  were  67,027.  Ten  years  later  the  numbers 
were  over  90,000.  The  gross  output  was  valued  in  1907  at  £13,000,000  and  the  net 
output  at  £4,250,000.  No  official  figures  are  available  to  enable  a  comparison  of  pro- 
gress to  be  made.  The  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  maintained  for  climatic 
and  other  reasons,  while  under  the  operation  of  preferential  tariffs  the  trade  with 
Canada  and  other  dominions  has  increased. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Up-to-date  figures  with  regard  to  shipbuilding,  say  the  Tariff  Commission,  are 
not  available,  but.  the  average  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  launched  increased  from  95,000 
in  the  three  years  ending  1909.  In  1913  the  tonnage  launched  was  131,000,  which 
increased  to  223,000  tons  in  1919.  (An  idea  of  what  this  Belfast  tonnage  means  may 
be  indicated  by  comparing  it  with  the  tonnage  of  new  ships  launched  on  the  Clyde, 
the  greatest  shipbuilding  centre  in  the  world.  In  the  same  year  the  Olyde  tonnage 
was  about  500,000.)  Most  of  the  Irish  output  is  required  for  the  British  merchant 
service,  and  the  Irish  shipbuilding  industry  is  dependent  upon  British  and  foreign 
materials,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  state  in  what  proportion  this  is  the  case. 

TOBACCO 

About  seventeen  factories  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes 
and  pipe  tobacco,  and  one  of  these  in  Belfast  is  among  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Since  1904,  the  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  have  increased  from  41,000,000 
pounds  weight  valued  at  £342,000  to  81,000,000  pounds  valued  at  £1,719,000  in  1919. 
In  the  same  period  the  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  increased1  from  888,000 
pounds  valued  at  £24,500  to  4,782,000  pounds  valued  at  £384,000.  The  import  of 
manufactured  tobacco  in  1919  was  6,169,000  pounds  valued  at  £1,490,800,  and  of 
unmanufactured  tobacco  29,360,000  pounds  valued  at  £2,361,000. 

Tobacco-growing  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  pre- 
ferential duty  on  Imperial-grown  tobacco  in  the  Finance  Act,  1919,  equivalent  to  a 
rebate  of  Is.  4d.  per  pound,  should  bring  about  an  increase  in  acreage. 

BREWING  AND  DISTILLING 

Dublin  boasts  of  having  the  largest  single  brewing  industry  in  the  world,  and 
altogether  there  are  about  twenty-four  breweries  operating  in  Ireland.  The  number 
of  barrels  brewed  in  1914  was  3,532,000,  but  in  1919,  under  liquor  control  restrictions 
(since  modified),  the  output  fell  to  1,459,000  barrels.  In  1914  the  export  of  porter 
alone  was  valued  at  £2,500,000.  In  1907  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  brewing 
and  malting  industries  was  6,451,  and  the  total  value  of  the  output  in  that  year  was 
£5,849,000. 
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There  are  over  twenty  distilleries  operating  in  Ireland,  and  in  1919  these  pro- 
duced 11,829,000  proof  gallons  of  spirits.    The  export  was  7,029,000  proof  gallons, 
|    valued  at  £9,490,000. 

BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  ECONOMIC  POSITION 

From  the  economic  point  of  view  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  one  area, 
and  that  any  injury  to  one  part  affects  the  other. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  in  recent  years, 
shown  by  the  fact  that  deposits  and  private  balances  in  joint  stock  banks  in  Ireland 
increased  from  £57,752,000  in  1912  to  £152,848,000  in  1919,  or  164  per  cent.  (This 
apparent  increase  is  of  course  modified  by  the  devaluation  of  money,  or  the  increases 
of  prices,  since  1912,  but  the  real  increase  is  nevertheless  very  great,  as  was  shown  in 
a  report  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  921,  page  511,  dated  September  26,  1921). 

Great  Britain  is  both  the  natural  and  actual  market  of  Ireland.     The  imports 
I   from  Ireland  of  agricultural  and  food  products  form  16  per  cent  of  the  total  British 
|   imports  of  these  products,  and  Irish  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of 
|   that  economic  connection.   Irrespective  of  that  with  Great  Britain,  the  external  trade 
of  Ireland  is  small  except  in  the  textile  industries. 

Although  the  volume  of  Ireland's  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  small  as  com- 
j   pared  with  that  with  Great  Britain,  it  covers  a  wide  range  of  products.    But  even  in 
I   this  foreign  trade  Ireland  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  merchanting  and 
shipping  services  of  Great  Britain. 

(Note. — Since  the  pamphlet  of  the  Tariff  Commission  was  issued,  an  agreement 
;   has  been  reached  and  signed  by  Mr.  Michael  Collins  on  behalf  of  Southern  Ireland 
;  and  by  Sir  James  Craig  on  behalf  of  Ulster,  by  which  the  trade  boycott  of  Ulster  by 
the  rest  of  Ireland  shall  cease,  and  by  which  Catholic  workmen  shall  not  be  boycotted 
!  in  respect  of  work  in  Belfast  shipyards.    The  trade  boycott  of  Ulster  was  more  irri- 
tating than  serious  to  Belfast  trade,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  with  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries,  but  its  removal  will  be  a  stimulation  to  the  Belfast  distributing 
trade,  which  covers  the  whole  country.) 

SUCCESS   OF   CLYDE-BUILT  MOTOR  PASSENGER  LINER 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  January  19,  1922. — In  the  report  entitled  "  Scotland's  Industry  and 
Trade  in  1921,"  which  appeared  in  No.  939  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
\  (dated  January  30,  1922),  reference  was  made  under  the  sub-heading  "Clyde  Ship- 
building in  1921 "  to  the  number  of  motor  ships  built  on  the  Clyde  last  year  and  to 
the  first  voyage  of  the  first  motor  passenger  liner  the  Bonala,  built  for  the  British 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  for  the  passenger  and  cargo  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  India. 

The  Donala  sailed  on  her  maiden  voyage  from  London  on  the  30th  December, 
and  her  sailing  aroused  keen  interest,  not  only  because  she  is  the  first  passenger  vessel 
to  be  equipped  with  internal  combustion  engines,  but  also  because  she  was  pitted 
against  another  new  sister  vessel  of  the  same  line  equipped  with  the  ordinary  steam 

I  reciprocating  engines.    The  latter  ship  was  built  on  the  Tyne. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  now  reports  that  the  Clydeside  representative  seems  to  have 
won  hands  down.  Both  vessels  started  their  maiden  voyages  on  the  same  day,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  engineers  of  the  Donala  had  instructions  to  nurse  her  engines 
whenever  they  considered  it  necessary,  the  motor  ship  reached  Gibraltar  a  day  ahead 
of  her  rival.  The  race  was  timed  for  Suez  only,  for  after  that  the  steamer  has  to  call 
at  a  number  of  Red  Sea  and  East  African  ports,  while  the  motor  ship  runs  straight 

\  across  to  the  Indian  coast.    The  day's  gain  was  maintained  until  Suez  was  reached. 

The  success  of  this  vessel,  if  confirmed  and  maintained  on  the  round  trip,  should 
be  a  stimulus  to  the  construction  of  this  type,  not  only  for  cargo  boats  but,  what  is  of 

;  equal  significance,  for  passenger  vessels  as  well. 
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MARKETING  BUTTER  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  January  26,  1922. — Now  that  the  British  Government  control  of  butter 
has  finished  and  Government  stocks  of  butter  have  been  got  rid  of,  it  seems  a  season- 
able opportunity  to  report  on  the  possibilities  of  extending  the  sales  of  Canadian  butter 
in  this  area.  There  are  at  the  present  moment  others  factors  in  this  connection  which 
perhaps  render  such  a  report  doubly  seasonable.  The  slump  in  the  butter  trade  which 
struck  this  market  last  year  has  now  passed  and  the  market  is  reasonably  brisk. 
Further,  now  that  the  Irish  boycott  has  ceased,  owing  to  the  new  political  conditions 
that  have  arisen  in  that  country,  butter  importers  in  Bristol  are  anticipating  a  strong 
revival  of  the  Irish  butter  trade.  Thus,  Canadian  butter  exporters  will  have  to  face 
the  return  of  Irish  butter  to  this  market,  which  last  year  was  practically  negligible. 
Again,  the  increased  production  for  this  year's  output  of  butter  anticipated  among 
Western  creameries  when  the  writer  was  in  the  West  of  Canada  last  fall  adds  another 
reason  for  the  necessity  of  such  a  report. 

Bristol's  position 

Bristol  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Canadian  butter  trade.  However,  as  far  as 
the  import  of  Canadian  butter  is  concerned,  the  best  years  were  from  1900  to  1903. 
Since  1908  imports  have  gradually  been  decreasing,  while  during  the  war  period  other 
exacting  demands  hardly  allowed  any  to  be  available  for  this  market.  Consequently 
to-day  there  is  less  Canadian  butter  marketed  in  Bristol  than  during  the  early  years 
of  this  century.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  cite  the  figures  for  the  import  of 
butter  from  1913  to  1921  in  a  comparative  table  showing  the  totals  for  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Australasia: — 

Canada     United  States  Australasia 
Tons  Tons  Tons 


1913   105  165  245 

1914   190  237  348 

1915   245  130  621 

1916   872  317  182 

1917  '  227  187   

1918   896  1,580   

1919   509  948  2,368 

1920   168  1  40 

1921   429  7  249 


On  the  whole,  the  figures  above  quoted  are  encouraging  when  the  strong  revival 
of  last  year  over  the  previous  year  is  appreciated. 

After  London,  Bristol  is  one  of  the  important  distributing  centres  for  butter  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  send  butter  back  as  far  as  the  "  hub  I 
of  the  Midlands  in  Birmingham.  At  the  present  time  the  writer  understands  that 
much  larger  quantities  of  Irish  and  Danish  butter  are  sold  in  Birmingham  than  Cana- 
dian, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  large  consuming  market  can  be  tapped  there. 
Bristol  also  has  distributed  butter  to  South  Wales.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Welsh  like  a  Salter  butter  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  of  England.  Whereas 
the  latter  like  butter  with  a  salt  percentage  of  1  to  2,  for  the  Welsh  market  3  per  cent 
is  required.  Both  the  Midlands  and  South  Wales  are  in  the  Bristol  butter  area.  At 
a  conservative  figure,  Bristol  is  probably  the  butter-distributing  centre  of  a  population 
of  4,000,000  consumers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  its  excellent  dock  accommo- 
dation and  railway  service  it  could  be  made  to  serve  a  much  larger  area. 

So  far  back  as  1880  the  total  import  of  butter  from  all  countries  to  Bristol  was 
1,192  tons  (long),  while  in  1906,  the  highest  year,  Bristol  imported  from  all  countries 
5,315  tons  (long)  of  butter.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  good  field  for  marketing 
here. 
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INCREASING  THE  SALES  OF  CANADIAN  BUTTER 

A  prominent  importer  informed  the  writer  that  now  the  slump  in  the  butter 
market  had  passed,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  England  could  take  any  quantity  of 
Canadian  butter  the  retail  price  of  which  ranged  between  Is.  4d.  and  Is.  8d.  (32  and 
40  cents).   "If,  however,"  he  said,  "the  butter  is  to  be  sold  at  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  (40  to  48 

!  cents)  a  pound,  owing  to  the  falling  wages,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  going 
back  to  their  war  margarine." 

Canadian  butter  in  the  British  market  is  purely  a  seasonal  butter,  being  landed 
for  June,  July,  August  and,  possibly,  the  first  days  of  September.  In  the  Bristol  area 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  sales  of  Canadian  butter  is  good,  as  its  only  keen 
rival  is  Irish  butter.  Ireland  is  said  to  be  going  to  ship  butter  this  year  very  keenly 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.   It  is  thus  interesting  to  contrast  the  opinions  of  the  various 

'  importers  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  Canadian  and  Irish  butter.    As  elsewhere,  butter 

■  here  is  judged  by  its  flavour,  colour,  texture,  and  packing.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  so  far  as  the  texture,  colour,  and  packing  of  Canadian  butter  are  concerned, 
it  is  just  as  good  as  Irish.  However,  there  seems  to  be  a  popular  idea  amongst  the 
importers  that  the  flavour  of  Irish  butter,  on  account  of  what  they  describe  as  it3 
"  fresh  grass "  flavour,  is  preferable  to  Canadian.  The  percentage  of  moisture  in 
Canadian  butter  is  practically  the  same  as  in  Irish — from  14  to  16  per  cent.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  the  writer  that  a  good  method  of  increasing  the  sales  of  Canadian 
butter  in  this  area  would  be  to  forward  butter  in  which  the  percentage  of  moisture 
has  been  reduced  to  between  12  and  14  per  cent.  The  reason  advanced  for  this  is  that 
the  blenders  here  require  a  dry  butter  for  blending  purposes.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
Argentine  butter  has  a  sale.    It  is  therefore  advanced  as  a  suggestion  by  some  of  the 

j  leading  importers  here  that  by  reducing  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  Canadian  butter 
it  would  have  an  advantage  over  Irish  butter,  which  is  essentially  a  very  wet  butter. 
Actually,  both  butters  have  to  be  under  16  per  cent  so  far  as  moisture  is  concerned, 
but  the  dryer  butter  would  seem  to  have  the  bigger  field  for  marketing.  Again,  in 
forwarding  butter  to  this  area  exporters  should  remember  that  the  English  people  like 
mild  butter. 

MARKETING  METHODS 

In  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  creameries  in  the  West  and  their  growing 
production  available  for  export  purposes,  a  word  or  two  on  the  British  importers' 
attitude  towards  the  marketing  of  Canadian  butter  in  this  territory  may  not  be  out 
!  of  place.  Long-established  connections  with  well-known  export  houses  in  Montreal 
have  been  most  satisfactory,  but  the  more  progressive  importers  are  quite  willing  to 
buy  direct  from  the  creameries.  However,  the  creamery  should  be  thoroughly  willing 
to  go  into  the  intracacies  of  exporting  if  it  undertakes  to  make  a  shipment.  For 
example,  a  case  where  one  creamery  apparently  did  not  quite  realize  the  thousand- 
and-one  things  that  go  to  good  export  trading  was  recently  called  to  the  writer's  atten- 
tion. A  shipment  of  butter  was  sent,  but  no  priority  notice  as  to  the  ship  on  which 
it  was  loaded  was  given  to  the  importers,  so  that  they  found  this  butter  flung  out  on 
the  quay.  Although  it  only  remained  a  few  hours  in  the  sun,  it  must  be  appre- 
ciated that  Canadian  butter  has  to  be  handled  just  as  carefully  in  England  as  far  as 
refrigerator  plants  and  cars  are  concerned  as  in  Canada,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
arrives  in  England  during  the  summer  when  days  are  warm  enough  to  spoil  butter. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  take  precautions  in  regard  to  the  shipment  in  Canada 
by  forwarding  it  in  refrigerator  cars,  etc.  The  same  steps  have  to  be  taken  this  side 
by  the  importer,  and  he  must  therefore  have  warning  as  to  the  ship  on  which  he  may 
expect  his  consignment,  so  that  he  may  take  the  necessary  action. 

One  prominent  importer,  who  has  travelled  from  coast  to  coast  in  Canada,  put 
out  as  his  own  personal  suggestion  that  a  good  principle  for  the  Western  creameries  to 
market  their  butter  was  as  follows.  He  said :  "  It  is  useless  for  Western  creameries  to 
try  to  sell  direct.    Their  best  principle  would  be  to   sell  on  a  consignment  basisi 
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(similar  to  the  Australian  way.)  to  the  jobbers  in  Montreal,  who  have  big  connections 
over  here.  These  export  jobbers  know  their  business  and  the  season  of  the  year  in 
which  to  land  butter  in  England.  Sales  being  made,  the  jobbers  would  send  back 
returns  to  the  creameries,  deducting  commission  and  all  charges."  Other  importers 
hold  that  the  creameries  can  sell  direct  if  they  wish,  but  the  majority  seem  to  think- 
that  the  present  method  of  marketing  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

It  is  agreeable  to  notice  the  excellent  condition  in  which  the  packing  used  in 
Canada  brings  the  butter  here,  and  the  majority  of  importers  are  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  the  56-pound  bulk  box  arrives.  As  a  matter  of  interest  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  detail  some  specifications  for  the  Irish  pyramidical  butter 
box: — 

Top. — 13 &  in.  by  13 J  in.  by  is  in.,  two  pieces  tongued  and  grooved. 
Bottom. — 12£  in.  by  12£  in.  by  ts  in.,  two  pieces  tongued  and  grooved. 
Two  sides. — 13^  in.  by  12|  in.  by  13  in.  by  1%  in.,  two  pieces  tongued  and  grooved. 
Two  ends. — 12  in.  by  11  in.  by  13  in.  by  -fa  in.  two  pieces  tongued  and  grooved. 

The  above  specification  is  for  a  56-pound  pyramid  butter  box  of  prepared  white- 
wood,  odourless,  planed  on  both  sides. 

CHARGES  AT  BRISTOL  DOCKS 

At  the  present  time  the  quay  rate  for  butter  at  Bristol  Docks  for  receiving  at 
ship's  rail,  landing  and  delivering  to  alongside  cold  stores,  is  8s.  ($1.94  at  par  rate 
of  exchange)  per  ton  (long).  The  first  management  rate — that  is,  receiving  at 
cold  stores,  sorting  to  marks,  stacking  and  re-delivering  and  storage  for  twenty- 
eight  days,  or  any  part  thereof — is  30s.  ($7.29  at  par)  per  ton,  while  cold  storage 
rent  after  twenty-eight  days,  per  ton  per  week,  or  part  thereof,  is  7s.  6d.  ($1.82 
at  par). 

"surprise"  butter  competitions 

In  view  of  the  future  keen  competition  that  will  exist  in  this  market  between 
the  Irish  and  Canadian  butters,  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  cite  the  "Surprise" 
butter  competitions  held  in  Ireland  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  it  is  admitted 
by  all  importers  here  have  done  so  much  towards  raising  the  quality  of  Irish  butter. 
Briefly,  the  general  idea  of  a  "Surprise"  butter  competition  is  as  follows:  A 
number  of  creameries  band  themselves  together  to  ship  to  the  Government  inspec- 
tion office  on  any  day  they  receive  a  wire  one  box  of  that  day's  production  of  butter. 
These  boxes  are  then,  after  a  certain  date — generally  some  time  in  the  next  week — 
judged.  Where  a  creamery's  butter  receives  over  a  certain  percentage  of  points  a 
small  monetary  prize  is  awarded.  There  may  be  in  the  year  some  six  of  these 
"Surprise"  butter  competitions.  The  creamery  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
points  is  then  awarded  a  Government  certificate  for  the  highest  rating  for  the  year. 
The  fact  that  the  butter  judged  is  the  ordinary  product  and  may  be  called  for  at 
any  moment  aroused  a  keen  competitive  spirit  to  excel  amongst  Irish  creameries. 
As  one  of  the  judges  informed  the  writer,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Irish  . 
butter  improved  greatly  after  these  "Surprise"  competitions  were  inaugurated. 

Under  the  Control  the  quality  of  butter  undoubtedly  deteriorated  in  England, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  same  price  was  fixed  for  a  low  quality  as  for  a  high. 
For  example,  in  January,  1921,  336s.  a  cwt.  was  the  price  for  the  inferior  Australian 
as  well  as  for  good  and  fine  Australian,  and  also  for  the  finest  Australian  butters. 
Consequently  to-day  importers  search  vigorously  for  quality  in  their  butter,  and 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  will  bring  a  better  price  for  that 
particular  creamery's  butter.  It  should  be  added  that  one  importer  said  that  a  dryer 
Canadian  butter  would  fetch  a  higher  price. 

A  list  of  butter  importers  for  the  Bristol  area  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  j 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  i 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  File  No.  T.  C.-3-102). 
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CANADIAN  FLOUR  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH  WALES 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  lMuddiman 

Bristol,  January  18,  1922. — Canadian  flour  has  a  good  hold  on  the  flour  import 
trade  of  the  Bristol  Channel  ports,  as  elsewhere  in  England.  So  far  as  the  Bristol 
office's  area,  including  the  South  Midlands,  West  of  England  and  South  Wales,  is 
concerned,  the  chief  entry  ports  for  flour  imports  are  Bristol  and  Cardiff.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  possible  to  give  general  returns  of  flour  imported  into  this  district 
as  a  whole,  as  the  importations  are  distributed  over  such  a  number  of  ports  smaller 
than  Bristol  and  Cardiff.   However,  figures  for  Bristol  and  Cardiff  are  available. 

The  imports  of  flour  and  meal  into  the  port  of  Bristol  during  the  last  four  years 
(ending  April  30)  amounted  (in  these  totals  are  included  patent  foodstuffs  prepared 
from  cereals) : — 

Long  tons  Long  tons 

1918   113,634     1920   102,077 

1919   57,392    1921   27,946 

At  Avonmouth,  where  Bristol's  main  docks  are  located,  there  is  ample  ware- 
housing in  close  connection  with  ocean  steamers  at  quays  fitted  with  electric  cranes. 
This  together  with  excellent  railway  direct  connections  gives  quick  despatch  and 
economy  in  handling.  Favourable  inclusive  rates  are  quoted  either  direct  ex  ship  to 
railway,  or  via  warehouse.   There  are  both  dock  and  private  warehouses. 

PORT  FACILITIES  AT  CARDIFF 

The  quantities  imported  into  Cardiff,  though  small,  are  increasing,  which  is  in 
line  with  this  port's  ambition  for  extended  Canadian  trade.    The  quantities  are : — 

Long  tons  Long  tons 

1919   165.5      1921   962 

1920   156.25 

Facilities  for  handling  this  trade  are  equal  to  those  provided  at  any  other  port, 
i  and  importers  speak  favourably  of  same.  At  the  docks,  warehouse  space  of  about 
!  900,000  square  feet  is  provided,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  accommodation  is  suffi- 
;  cient  to  meet  a  much  greater  trade. 

west  of  England's  demand  for  flour 

The  largest  proportion  of  flour  imported  into  this  district  consists  of  American 
and  Canadian  hard  spring  wheat  flour,  the  strength  of  these  flours  being  utilized  by 
bakers  for  blending  purposes.  Hard  winter  wheat  flours  and  soft  winter  wheat  flours 
are  used  in  a  lesser  degree  around  Bristol.  The  tendency  in  domestic  flours  is  to  vary 
in  accordance  with  the  wheats  which  any  individual  miller  may  be  using.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  improving  quality  to-day  is  the  main  trend.  So  far  as  Canadian 
flour  is  concerned,  it  is  well  able  to  compete  with  any  other  exporters.  Though  no 
particular  criticism  has  been  made  in  regard  to  it,  one  prominent  importer  suggested 
it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  colour  of  some  Manitoba  spring  wheat  flour  could  be 
improved  without  losing  strength  or  increasing  the  cost.  Both  in  this  district  and  in 
South  Wales  householders  are  not  in  the  habit  of  baking  their  own  bread,  therefore 
the  bulk  of  the  flour  is  used  by  bakers. 

reputation  in  south  wales 

In  South  Wales  in  normal  times  the  domestic  mills  turn  out  three  different  grades 
of  flour — Extras,  Leathertie,  and  Fines — but  the  demand  generally  among  the  bakers 
is  for  the  higher  grade.    Some  millers,  however,  adopt  a  different  system  of  milling 
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and  sell  what  would  be  understood  in  England  as  a  patent  quality,  which  is  generally 
accepted,  but  the  actual  standard  of  this  flour  is  inclined  to  vary  somewhat  in  strength 
according  to  the  particular  wheats  available  at  the  time  for  milling.  For  general 
purposes  of  baking  English  mills  produce  a  flour  which  they  contend  requires  no 
admixture  to  produce  a  high  quality  loaf.  It  should  be  noted  that  one  large  firm  of 
importers  state  that  Welsh  bakers  regard  Manitoba  flour  as  useful  for  blending  pur- 
poses in  the  same  way  as  Minnesota,  but  unsuitable  for  entire  use.  Therefore  the 
quantity  required  is  limited.  The  same  firm  added  that  there  has  been  some  criticism 
recently  in  regard  to  Canadian  flour  because  in  some  cases  certain  grades  have  been 
marketed  in  South  Wales  under  the  so-called  name  "  Export  Patent,"  while  it  has  been 
claimed  that  it  has  not  always  been  up  to  the  standard  of  a  patent,  and  this,  although 
easing  the  price,  has  led  to  a  certain  dissatisfaction. 

PACKING  AND  PRICES 

It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  flour  has  no  duty  on  entering  England 
and  that  the  general  demand  is  for  it  to  be  shipped  in  containers  or  bags  of  140 
pounds  gross  (that  is  bags  weighed  in),  preference  being  given  to  jute  bags,  though 
cotton  are  used.  Price  quotations  should  be  in  sterling  on  a  c.i.f.  basis.  Terms  of 
payment  should  be  according  to  the  actual  terms  of  sale.  If  the  flour  is  sold  for  ship- 
ment from  the  mill  with  documents  forwarded  when  the  goods  are  shipped,  then  the 
draft  accompanying  documents  is  usually  at  sixty  days'  sight,  but  if  the  flour  is  sold 
with  guaranteed  shipment  from  the  seaboard,  the  draft  should  be  made  out,  on  com- 
pletion of  the  shipment,  at  seven  days'  sight.  On  the  whole  prices  here  show  great 
variation  and  have  been  continually  declining  for  some  time.  The  prevailing  price  in 
some  districts  of  this  area  is  on  the  basis  of  a  straight  run  at  46s.  per  .280  pounds  ex 
mill.  This  straight  run  price  is  a  relic  of  the  standard  of  flour  used  during  Govern- 
ment control  in  England.  Canadian  millers  should  send  only  the  best  quality  and 
time  their  shipments  by  the  demand  seasons. 


PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  MACARONI  MARKET  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  January  20,  1922. — It  will  be  recalled  that  while  previous  to  the  war  | 
Italy  practically  monopolized  the  macaroni  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1913 
supplying  78,000  cwt.  of  the  88,000  imported,  Italy's  exports  ceased  altogether  until 
after  the  armistice;  and  in  the  interval  Canada  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
secure  a  footing  in  this  market,  and  together  with  the  United  States  and  the  Argen- 
tine, supplied  the  macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc.,  required. 

Opinions  differed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Canada  might  be  able  to  maintain  her  | 
share  of  the  trade,  but  our  manufacturers  did  well  in  so  far  that  both  in  1919  and 
1920  importations  of  Canadian  macaroni  exceeded  20,000  cwt.,  in  the  first  case  over 
a  quarter  and  in  the  second  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  imports. 

The  situation  has  been  radically  affected  by  the  revival  of  regular  shipments  from  I 
Italy,  which  commenced  at  the  end  of  1920.    The  volume  of  Italian  business  greatly 
increased  during  1921,  although,  in  common  with  all  trades,  business  was  dull  and 
more  or  less  restricted.    The  figures  for  1921  have  not  yet  been  issued. 

As  several  Canadian  manufacturers  have  applied  to  this  office  for  information 
about  the  present  position,  inquiries  have  been  made,  from  which  it  appears  that, 
apart  from  the  opinion  held  by  the  trade  that  Italian  macaroni  is  more  uniform  in 
texture  and  quality  than  Canadian  and  American,  the  chief  handicap  to  Canada  is  the 
present  exchange  position,  which  enables  Italian  manufacturers  to  offer  macaroni  in 
bulk  at  42s.  per  cwt.  laid  down  against  Canadian  quotations  of  50s. 
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While  it  is  obvious  that  any  alteration  in  exchange  whereby  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  £1  and  the  Canadian  dollar  is  lessened,  and  a  rise  in  the  Italian  lire 
would  improve  prospects,  the  existing  difference  practically  prohibits  profitable  com- 
petition from  Canada.  Upon  the  other  hand,  Canadian  macaroni  packed  in  1-pound 
packages  is  still  being  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  macaroni  put  up  in  this  manner.  Up  to  the  present  the  Italians  only  ship 
;    macaroni  in  bulk. 

INCREASE  IN  IMPORTATION   OF   CHINESE   EGGS   INTO   THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  January  19,  1922. — The  Agricultural  Market  Eeport  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  calls  attention  to  the  impetus  given  to  the  importation  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Chinese  eggs  and  egg  products  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  which 
has  resulted  in  China  largely  replacing  Russia  as  a  source  of  supply.  . 

In  the  year  1919  the  imports  of  albumen  and  yolk  from  China  aggregated  no  less 
j    than  22,900  tons,  value  approximately  £3,370,000,  supplemented  by  48,800,000  fresh 
j    and  preserved  eggs  to  the  value  of  £107,000,  and  9,800  tons  of  frozen  eggs,  value 
£684,000.    In  the  case  of  albumen  and  yolk  this  is  seventy-seven  times  as  much  as 
!    those  imported  in  1913,  while  fresh  and  preserved  eggs  advanced  by  nearly  five  and  a 
half  times. 

In  1920  there  was  considerable  reduction  in  importations  of  egg  albumen  and 
yolk,  the  figures  being  12,900  tons  at  a  value  of  £1,940,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
importation  of  fresh  and  preserved  eggs  practically  doubled  both  in  quantity  and 
value,  imports  reaching  84,600,000,  worth  £206,000.  The  same  position  obtained  in 
regard  to  frozen  eggs,  which  increased  to  17,400  tons  at  the  value  of  £1,347,000. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  commercial  use  of  these  egg  products.   In  the  case  of 
egg  yolk,  when  it  arrives  in  salted  condition  it  is  used  mainly  for  tanning  and  for 
dressing  and  waterproofing  of   leather,   and   also   in   the  manufacture  of  certain 
i  chemicals. 

Dried  yolk,  which  is  used  largely  in  America,  is  sometimes  allowed  to  take  the 
place  of  eggs  in  baking,  although  recently  superseded  by  whole-egg  powder.  It  is  still 
used  in  baking  when  yolk  only  is  required  and  not  the  albumen. 

Unsalted,  liquid  yolk  is  also  employed  by  bakers,  confectioners,  and  biscuit 
|  makers. 

Albumen,  the  chief  constituent  of  white  of  egg,  is  exported  from  China  in 
evaporated  form,  in  which  it  can  easily  be  packed  and  transported.  It  is  used  in 
countries  where  eggs  are  not  cheap  in  confectionery  and  baking,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  preparation  of  medicines  and  patent  foods. 

The  serious  shortage  in  the  imports  of  eggs  in  shell  during  the  war,  and  subse- 
quently, has  led  to  a  greatly  increased  use  of  imported  dried  and  preserved  egg 
material  from  China  as  human  food  in  this  country.  It  is  mentioned  that  all  dried 
and  preserved  egg  products  are  imported  from  foreign  countries  as,  so  far,  no  plant 
is  known  to  exist  in.  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  egg  material. 

TRACTORS  IN  USE  IN  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Tractors  are  now  being  used  in  British  Honduras  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out 
mahogany  and  cedar,  according  to  a  statement  in  a  report  from  the  American  consul 
at  Belize.   Five  tractors  have  been  received  and  are  now  being  used  in  the  mahogany 
I  forests.   The  country  from  which  these  tractors  were  shipped  is  not  stated,  but  British 
!   Honduras  has  not  bought  any  tractors  from  the  United  States  since  January,  1921, 
|  during  which  month  two  tractors  were  shipped  from  that  country  to  the  colony. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  LIVERPOOL  AND  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  Forsyth  Smith 

Liverpool,  January  18,  1922. — The  following  extracts  from  reviews  of  trade  condi- 
tions in  the  Liverpool  and  north  of  England  territory  during  the  past  year  will  be  of 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters: — 

THE   YEAR  1921 

The  year  1921  will  stand  out  as  a  time  of  profound  depression  in  trade,  of  unpre- 
cedented decline  in  prices,  and  of  disastrous  unemployment.  The  trade  slump  first 
made  itself  felt  here  about  the  middle  of  1920,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  prices  had 
already  reacted  violently  from  the  high  levels  reached  in  the  early  months  of  that 
year.  Since  then  the  decline  has  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  until  in  most 
cases  it  is  believed  that  they  are  down  to  bed-rock  or  have  passed  the  worst.  Prac- 
tically every  staple  commodity  has  fallen  during  the  year  below  the  cost  of  production, 
and  threats  have  been  heard  at  various  times  of  restricted  output  of  both  goods  and 
materials  unless  prices  were  raised.  Cost  of  production,  however,  is  an  elastic  factor 
which  is  capable  of  reduction  as  other  prices  are  adjusted,  and  in  few  cases,  happily, 
has  organized  restriction  been  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  hopeless  disaster  to  pro- 
ducers. 

If  in  time  of  deflation  prices  of  all  classes  of  products  declined  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, the  process  of  readjustment  would  be  comparatively  easy.  During  the  past 
eighteen  months,  however,  the  precipitate  fall  in  the  values  of  foods  and  raw  materials 
has  been  slowly  followed  by  selling  prices  of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  buying 
power  of  all  producers  of  the  products  of  farm,  forest,  and  mine  has  been  corre- 
spondingly curtailed. 

THE  TEXTILE  TRADES 

In  the  textile  trades  the  fall  of  prices  of  finished  goods  and  the  stagnation  of 
demand  continued  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  while  there  has  been  some 
increase  of  demand  for  woollen  goods,  the  demand  in  re'spect  of  this  class  of  goods  is 
not  yet  normal,  and  that  for  cotton  goods  is  still  moderate  as  far  as  the  home  trade 
is  concerned,  and  negligible  as  far  as  the  foreign  trade  is  concerned. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

In  1921  no  industry  suffered  more  severely  from  the  depression  than  the  iron 
and  6teel  trade.  Whereas  the  production  of  pig  iron  during  1920  amounted  to 
8,007,000  tons,  it  will  not  be  more  than  2,600,000  in  1921;  while  the  production  of 
steel  has  fallen  from  9,056,000  tons  to  about  3,531,000  tons.  These  figures  testify 
more  eloquently  than  words  to  the  havoc  which  the  slump  has  wrought,  and  to  the 
terrible  toll  of  unemployment  it  has  taken. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  old  contracts  were  worked  off,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  place  new  contracts,  especially  in  face  of  German  and  Belgian  compe- 
tition. This  difficulty  was  greatly  accentuated  by  the  coal  strike.  Practically  all  the 
furnaces  in  the  country  went  out  of  blast  and  the  industry  almost  came  to  a  stand- 
still. With  the  cessation  of  the  coal  strike  furnaces  have  been  gradually  relighted, 
and  a  slight  recovery  set  in,  which  is  being  helped  by  the  fall  that  is  going  on  in  the 
price  of  coal.  The  recent  reduction  in  railway  charges  will  help  this  recovery.  Even 
now  foreign  contracts  are  difficult  to  secure,  and  sometimes  are  only  undertaken  at  a 
loss,  with  the  distinct  object  of  giving  employment  to  the  men,  and  keeping  them 
together.  Probably  in  no  industry  have  prices  been  cut  more  drastically  than  in  the 
iron  and  steel  trades,  with  the  object  of  meeting  foreign  competition  and  preserving 
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our  home  and  export  markets.    It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  several  instances 
during  the  last  few  weeks  large  oversea  orders  have  been  secured  in  face  of  Continental 
j  and  American  competition,  and  this  gives  ground  for  hope  that  this  important  industry 
i   has  passed  its  worst  point,  and  that  as  further  economies  in  production  and  trans- 
port are  effected,  it  will  gradually  regain  its  old  prosperity.    At  the  present  time 
.  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  not  on  a  profitable  basis. 

THE   BUILDING  TRADES 

Activity  in  the  building  trade  is  also  far  from  normal,  because  those  having 
contracts  to  place  are  discouraged  by  the  continued  high  cost  of  building,  and 
while  there  is  plenty  of  work  ready  to  be  placed,  it  will,  apparently,  be  held  over 
until  builders  are  in  a  position  to  quote  at  more  reasonable  rates. 

THE   SHIPPING  INDUSTRY 

The  shipping  industry  has  passed  through  a  time  of  considerable  difficulty. 
Before  the  war  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  world  was  43  millions ;  it  is  now  59  millions. 
The  quantity  of  cargo  moving  before  the  war  was  just  enough  to  keep  steamers 
S   employed;  the  quantity  now  is  only  80  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  quantity,  while  the 
|   tonnage  has  increased  36  per  cent.    The  consequence  was  that  during  the  greater 
i   part  of  the  year  many  ships  were  idle  and  many  only  half -full.    Since  October,  how- 
ever, the  increasing  exports  of  coal  have  given  a  little  more  employment  to  shipping, 
I   and  in  a  few  instances  ships  which  were  laid  up  have  again  been  put  into  commis- 
sion, and  there  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  shipping,  so  far  as  liner  tonnage 
is  concerned,  has  passed  its  worst.    That  this  belief  is  held  by  some  owners  of  tramp 
»   tonnage  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  certain  owners  have  been  purchasing 
I   steamers  recently  which  they  would  not  have  done  had  they  not  felt  that  the  price 
of  tonnage  had  touched  bottom.    Whether  this  view  will  prove  correct  will  depend 
upon  whether  trade  revives  so  as  to  enable  owners  to  earn  dividends  on  the  capital 
invested.    At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  do  this.    There  is  also  the  danger 
I   of  tonnage  being  thrown  on  the  market  through  the  inability  of  weak  owners  to  hold 
i    them  any  longer. 

SHIPBUILDING 

With  regard  to  shipbuilding,  there  has  been  a  marked  absence  of  fresh  orders, 
|  and  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  shipbuilders  begin  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
any  renewed  activity  in  the  carrying  trade.  Costs  of  construction  are  far  too  high 
for  new  orders  to  be  placed,  and  in  many  cases  work  on  new  vessels  has  been  sus- 
pended by  arrangement  between  builders  and  owners  until  labour  and  other  charges 
have  come  down.  Since  without  a  reduction  in  costs  shipbuilding — except  for  vessels 
!  intended  for  special  trades — threatens  to  come  to  a  standstill  and  large  naval  orders 
are  out  of  the  question,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  necessary  readjustment  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour  will  be  made  by  peaceful  agreement.  Ship  repairing  was  seriously 
interrupted  by  the  ship  joiners'  strike,  which  lasted  many  months,  and  which  drove 
repairing  work  to  Continental  yards.  The  full  volume  of  this  class  of  work  has  not 
yet  been  regained. 

THE  WHEAT  TRADE 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  wheat  trade  has  been  the  abundance  of  supplies, 
and  the  steady  decline  in  prices.  Early  estimates  of  supplies  available  for  export  were 
a  total  of  70,000,000  quarters,  while  importers'  likely  purchases  were  reckoned  consider- 
ably below  this  figure.  Actual  exports  to  December  31  will  total  80,000,000  quarters, 
and  practically  the  whole  of  this  has  been  absorbed  by  importers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  world's  supply  of  wheat 
and  flour  furnished  by  the  British  Empire.  The  pre-war  annual  average  from  1909 
to  1914  was  a  world  export  of  63,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  against  a  British  Empire 
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export  of  18,700,000  quarters,  and  a  world  export  of  14,000,000  sacks  of  flour,  against 
a  British  Empire  export  of  3,900,000  sacks.  In  the  cereal  year,  1920-1921,  there  was 
a  British  Empire  export  of  28,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  against  a  world  export  of 
62,000,000  quarters,  and  a  British  Empire  export  of  6,800,000  sacks  of  flour  against 
a  world  export  of  19,200,000  sacks.  The  following  table  gives  the  total  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  a  series  of  years,  with  the  quantities  supplied  by  the  British 
Empire : 

Quantities 

Total  Imports  Imported  from  Countries 

into  the  United  Kingdom       within  the  British  Empire 
(in  Thousands)  (in  Thousands) 


Wheat 

Flour 

Wheat 

Flour 

Qrs. 

Sacks 

Qrs. 

Sacks 

1920-21   

21,300 

5,700 

6,800 

2,400 

1919-20  

22,400 

5,200 

9,200 

2,200 

"War  average,  1914-15 

to  1918-19. . 

19,600 

6,100 

7,200 

2,100 

Pre-war  average,  1909- 

10  to  1913-14 

24,400 

4,300 

12,000 

1,600 

It  may  seem  strange  that  British  millers  and  merchants  should  take  so  little  from 
Canada  and  Australia  in  1920-21,  and  no  doubt  the  figures  are  extraordinary.  There 
was  a  special  reason  why  so  little  of  the  Canadian  crop  came  to  our  ports  in  the  past 
season,  and  that  was  the  lack  of  any  import  duty  on  wheat  in  the  United  States, 
owing  to  which  millers  in  the  great  republic  bought  huge  quantities  of  high-grade 
Manitobas,  and  exported  against  these  additional  quantities  of  their  own  winter  wheat, 
with  the  result  that  United  States  official  statistics  of  exports  for  the  season  showed 
the  huge  gross  total  of  over  45,000,000  quarters.  A  stiff  import  duty  for  wheat  enter- 
ing the  United  States  has  since  been  reimposed — 35  cents  per  bushel. 

The  downward  movement  of  spot  prices  in  Liverpool  was  steady,  as  shown  by 
the  following  values  per  cental  of  good  average  quality  red  wheat:  January,  21s.  7d. 
to  19s.  9d. ;  April,  18s.  Id.;  June,  17s.;  August,  14s.  5d. ;  October,  lis.  4d. ;  December, 
10s.  to  lis. 

Flour  prices  have  steadily  decreased  per  sack,  as  follows:  January,  80s.  to  76s.; 
March,  68s. ;  May,  67s.  8d. ;  July,  66s.  8d. ;  September,  57s.  9d. ;  November,  48s.  7d. ; 
December,  43s.  6d. 

In  1921  total  imports  of  wheat  into  Liverpool  were  3,424,000  quarters  out  of  a 
total  of  18,544,000  quarters  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Imports  of  flour  into 
Liverpool  were  636,000  sacks  out  of  a  total  of  6,327,000  sacks  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom. 

THE  TIMBER  TRADE  '. 

Like  most  other  branches  of  business,  the  timber  trade  had  to  face  a  slow  demand 
and  heavy  depreciation  in  values  during  the  year  just  ended.  Prices  of  soft  woods 
reached  their  height  at  midsummer,  1920.  Stocks  had  been  gradually  accumulating 
at  all  the  principal  centres  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  mild  winter  in  the  Baltic  enabled 
sorters  and  speculators  to  forward  enormous  quantities  to  this  country  under  consign- 
ment. Until  the  end  of  January,  1921,  supplies  were  still  pouring  in  from  Finland 
and  Sweden,  and  c.i.f.  prices  were  considerably  depressed  as  a  result.  As  the  year 
went  on  prices  fell  steadily,  the  position  being  made  more  difficult  by  the  lack  of 
demand  from  the  railways,  both  at  home  and  overseas,  the  rapidly  falling  market 
resulting  in  an  entire  cessation  of  buying  except  for  immediate  needs.  This  continued 
till  August,  when  prices  reached  a  level  very  close  to  that  of  pre-war  years.  The  new 
level  of  prices  restored  the  confidence  of  the  buyers  and  created  a  considerably  improved 
demand,  and  to  the  end  of  the  year  an  improving  market  has  been  maintained  with 
a  satisfactory  consumption.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  season  is  fairly  promising, 
as  stocks  in  importers'  hands  are  comparatively  light  and  stand  at  such  a  value  that 
they  should  move  readily  into  consumption.  The  main  factor  of  the  situation  still 
remains  a  question  of  finance,  and  until  the  consumption  of  timber  considerably 
increases,  owing  to  improved  industrial  conditions,  there  will  remain  the  danger  of 
supply  overlapping  demand. 
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THE  LIVE  CATTLE  TRADE 

The  past  year's  trade  at  the  Birkenhead  lairages  has  been  notable  for  the  reintro- 
duction  of  foreign  animals,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  This  has  resulted  in  con- 
siderably improving  the  volume  of  business,  which  otherwise  would  have  shown  a 
serious  decline  when  compared  with  either  1919  or  1920,  the  landings  of  Irish  cattle 
having  been  reduced  almost  to  the  low  level  of  1918.  The  revival  in  the  importation 
of  cattle  and  pigs  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  last  year  has  improved  the 
prospects  of  the  industry  so  far  as  Birkenhead  is  concerned,  while  it  also  possesses  a 
national  significance.  The  first  landing  took  place  on  March  9  last,  when  the  steam 
ship  Welshman  arrived  with  a  shipment.  Since  that  date,  49,434  oxen  and  6,706  sheep 
have  reached  the  port  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  wholesale  price  of  beef  has  shown  considerable  fluctuation  during  the  year, 
and,  whereas  in  January  the  average  price  was  between  Is.  4|d.  and  Is.  5id.  per  pound, 
a  general  downward  trend  became  evident  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  when  prices 
fell  to  between  9d.  and  lOd.  per  pound.  The  record  for  the  year  was  reached  in  June, 
when  for  one  week  the  ruling  price  was  Is.  6d.  per  pound  wholesale. 

THE  PROVISION  TRADE 

The  year  1921  was  an  exceptional  one  in  the  provision  trade,  due  to  abnormal 
conditions  produced  by  decontrol  and  the  clearing  out  of  the  large  stocks  of  bacon 
held  by  the  Ministry  of  Food.  The  dominating  influence  of  these  stocks  while  they 
existed  was  to  cause  new  importations  under  free  conditions  to  accumulate,  and  on 
the  whole  the  year  has  probably  been  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  on  record,  both 
for  the  packer  and  the  importer. 

Ham  Depreciation. — The  trade  in  hams  was  not  affected,  as  the  Ministry  carried 
no  stock  and  packers  were  not  subject  to  the  same  severe  conditions.  This  article 
commenced  after  decontrol  at  from  126s.  to  130s.  c.i.f .,  remaining  scarce  until  well  on 
in  May,  when  the  market  eased  off  to  about  124s.  to  125s.,  firming  up  again  and  gradu- 
ally advancing  until  210s.  was  reached  about  the  middle  of  August.  From  that  point 
prices  dropped,  sometimes  rapidly,  until  the  middle  of  October,  when  hams  were 
bought  as  low  as  102s. — probably  the  largest  and  quickest  depreciation  in  values  in 
the  history  of  the  trade.  From  that  time  prices  firmed  up  gradually  until  Christmas, 
and  the  supply  now  is  considered  to  be  very  moderate. 

Bacon. — The  control  prices  of  bacon  were  high — Wiltshire  cut,  192s.  to  198s.; 
Cumberland  cut,  190s.;  S/C  backs,  190s.;  S/C  bellies,  195s.;  but  first-class  American 
bacon  can  now  be  sold  to  the  retail  trade  at  90s.,  and  compared  with  the  figures  pre- 
viously given,  must  tend  materially  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  The  opinion  is 
generally  expressed  that  sooner  or  later  the  retailer  will  give  the  public  the  benefit  of 
these  low  prices  and  retail  his  bacon  on  a  more  moderate  basis  than  has  been  done  for 
a  long  time.  He  may  have  had  some  excuse  for  keeping  his  prices  up  when  he  was 
doing  a  small  business,  but  now  that  a  larger  trade  is  in  prospect,  he  should  be  content 
with  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  turnover. 

Cheese. — The  cheese  business  has  been  most  unfortunate.  Prices  came  well  down 
to  about  90s.  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  the  drought  came  and  rushed  them 
up  to  140s.  It  was  naturally  expected  that  with  the  drought  in  England  and  the 
drought  in  Canada  prices  would  have  been  maintained,  but  this  was  not  so,  as  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cheese  both  in  England  and  Canada  got  heated,  and  the  public  did 
not  care  for  it.  The  result  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  prices,  until  the  present  price 
is  under  100s.,  so  that  the  trade  have  practically  been  working  at  a  loss  nearly  all  the 
season.  Prices  are  now  on  a  more  reasonable  basis,  however,  and  look  like  continuing 
so,  and  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  lower  prices 
mean  increased  consumption. 
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The  Butter  Trade. — The  principal  feature  in  the  butter  market  was  the  cessation 
of  Government  control  on  March  31,  since  when  the  Government  has  been  trying 
gradually  to  get  rid  of  its  large  stocks.  Prices  were  on  a  high  basis  when  the  market 
regained  its  freedom,  and  the  position  caused  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  to  importers  and 
traders.  The  position  was  changed  by  the  great  drought  which  affected  all  Northern 
Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  causing  a  shortage  of  supplies.  Prices  ran 
up  to  a  very  high  level,  but  broke  with  the  advent  of  rain  in  the  first  week  in  August. 
The  descent  was  gradual  until  December,  when  the  increasing  supplies  from  all 
quarters  caused  a  sudden  collapse,  the  Government  decided  to  cut  its  losses,  and  the 
year  ended  with  New  Zealand — the  dominating  grade  at  the  moment — at  130s.  to 
140s.  per  cwt.,  compared  with  336s.  a  year  ago,  and  selling  retail  at  Is.  4d.,  as  against 
3s.  4d.  at  the  close  of  1920.  This  price  is  below  the  cost  of  production,  and,  unless 
some  change  takes  place  in  favour  of  the  colonial  producer,  he  may  be  expected  to 
cease  making  butter  to  so  large  an  extent  and  seek  a  more  profitable  outlet  in  the  form 
of  cheese,  condensed  or  dried  milk. 

LIVERPOOL  PORT  STATISTICS 

Liverpool  port  statistics  show  substantial  drops  as  compared  with  pre-war  yeai*3. 
In  1914  vessels  with  an  aggregate  net  register  of  15,395,987  tons  paid  dues  for  the 
use  of  the  docks,  against  13,969,958  tons  in  1920  and  12,455,679  tons  in  1921.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  arrived  at  the  volume  of  goods,  foreign  and  coastwise,  paying  dues 
inwards  was  8,680,000  tons  in  1914,  8,700,000  tons  in  1920,  and  7,845,000  tons  in  1921 ; 
and  paying  dues  outwards,  7,020,000  tons,  5,500,000  tons,  and  5,950,000  tons  respec- 
tively. 

The  quantities  of  goods  imported  from  abroad,  and  which  paid  dues  were  as 
follows : 


1914 

1920 

1921 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Cotton  

  612,586 

682,018 

411,148 

Wheat  

  1,221,289 

1,232,351 

758,707 

  297,451 

235,596 

256,987 

  34,502 

84,277 

82,799 

Bacon  and  hams  

  95,052 

128,513 

136,392 

  419,471 

453,874 

487,213 

Tobacco  

  47,412 

35,444 

57,537 

Wool  

  63,704 

109,916 

65,943 

REDUCED  PORT  CHARGES 

Imports  will  probably  benefit  during  the  present  year  by  prospective  reduced 
port  charges.  The  reductions  in  dock  porters'  wages  and  carters'  wages  have,  to  some 
extent,  cheapened  the  costs  of  the  port.  Dock  labourers'  wages  have  been  reduced  from 
16s.  to  14s.  per  day,  and  these  reductions  have  combined  with  better  work  to  enable  the 
increase  in  the  master  porters'  rates  to  be  reduced  from  320  per  cent  to  237^  per  cent. 
Further,  a  reduction  is  anticipated  early  this  year,  when  the  wages  of  dock  labourers 
are  to  be  reduced  by  another  Is.  per  day,  which  should  result  in  the  percentage  increase 
on  the  master  porters'  rates  being  again  reduced  by  at  last  22J  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage increase  on  cartage  rates  was  reduced  from  200  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  in 
April,  and  by  a  further  reduction  to  125  per  cent  in  November. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK  IN  1922 

Representative  Liverpool  business  men  speak  thus  of  the  prospects  for  1922: — 

No.  1. — "The  severity  of  unemployment  and  industrial  depression  has  surpassed 
the  gloomiest  anticipations,  but  the  situation  is  now  slowly  but  steadily  improving. 
The  facts  of  the  economic  position  are  being  faced  by  the  nation,  and  on  all  sides  are 
signs  that  the  changed  attitude  of  mind  is  not  in  vain.    Costs  of  commodities  and  of 
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living  are  rapidly  coming  down,  and  each  step  is  signalized  by  an  expansion  of  com- 
j  merce  and  industry.  The  prospects  for  1922  are  definitely  better  than  were  those  for 
I  1921." 

No.  2. — "During  the  past  year  we  have  had  very  severe  trade  depression,  but  we 
!  are  now  past  the  worst.    We  must,  however,  work  on  a  lower  basis  of  cost.  .Wages 
I  must  come  down.    The  world  is  ready  to  purchase  our  goods  if  prices  are  right,  but 
they  will  not  do  so  until  values  are  more  reasonable. 

"With  regard  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done 
|  which  is  only  waiting  for  the  cost  of  labour  and  material  to  be  reduced.    During  the 
|  war  only  such  repairs  and  maintenances  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  safety  were 
j  carried  out.   We  are  now  faced  with  the  question  of  deferred  repairs  and  maintenance. 
It  is  impossible,  with  costs  at  their  present  level,  to  do  much  of  the  work  that  is  wait- 
ing to  be  done." 

No.  3. — "My  feeling  is  that  the  tide  has  turned,  and  that  we  shall  see  better  trade 
conditions  in  1922.    One  hopeful  feature  is  that  things  could  not  be  much  worse  than 
|  they  have  been,  and  another  that  various  schemes  are  on  foot  to  resuscitate  trade. 

Some  of  these  may  not  come  to  early  fruition,  but  they  are  all  in  the  right  direction. 
I  There  is  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have  lost  an  immense  amount  of  the 
I  wealth  of  the  world  in  the  recent  war  turmoil,  and  this  should  reconcile  people  to  accept 
i  lower  prices  for  commodities  of  all  kinds  and  thus  encourage  trade.  Production 
■  must  be  increased  and  cheapened,  however,  in  this  country  if  we  are  to  regain 
our  industrial  position,  and  this  is  a  matter  which  calls  for  the  close  co-operation 
of  capital  and  labour  in  their  own  interests  and  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole." 

ROOFING-TILES  IN  EAST  AFRICA 

The  provision  of  roofing  material  for  buildings  in  the  tropics  is  often  a  matter 
of  difficulty.    Corrugated  iron  is  largely  employed,  but  it  is  frequently  very  costly, 
and,  moreover,  tends  to  make  the  building  unbearably  hot.    In  several  countries  in 
Africa  it  has  been  suggested  that  roofing  tiles  should  be  made  locally,  and  search 
|  has  been  made  for  suitable  materials.    Specimens  of  clay  and  sand,  collected  in 
I  Uganda,  and  of  clay  and  diatomite  from  Kenya  Colony,  have  recently  been  examined 
i  at  the  Imperial  Institute  in  order  to  ascertain  their  possibilities  in  this  direction, 
!  and  the  results  of  the  investigation  are  given  in  the  current  number  of  the  Bulletin 
j  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 

It  is  shown  that  tiles  of  good  quality  can  be  made  with  a  suitable  mixture  of 
!  the  clays  and  sand  from  Uganda,  whilst  good  tiles  can  also  be  made  from  mixtures 
of  the  washed  clay  with  "  grog,"  i.e.,  clay  which  has  been  burnt  and  finely  ground. 
The  clays  from  Kenya  Colony  were  also  found  to  be  suitable  for  making  roofing 
tiles.  The  results  obtained  with  the  infusorial  earth  or  diatomite  (which  contained 
a  certain  proportion  of  clay)  are  of  special  interest,  as  this  material,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  employed  previously  for  the  purpose,  furnished  tiles  which  were 
much  lighter  than  ordinary  roofing  tiles,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  There  are 
extensive  deposits  of  infusorial  earth  in  Kenya,  not  at  present  worked. 

THE  RESOURCES  OF  NEW  GUINEA 

A  correspondent  in  New  Guinea  draws  attention  to  the  almost  unlimited  pro- 
duction of  hemp,  rubber,  tobacco-,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  of  which  the  country  is 
capable,  while  mentioning  that  the  very  same  products  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  many  other  Pacific  islands  which  are  under  Great  Britain.  In  regard 
to  sugar,  there  are  some  twenty-three  different  varieties  of  cane  growing  in  abund- 
,  ance;  and  in  regard  to  rubber,  the  trees  grow  at  such  a  rate  that  a  four-years' 
growth  here  produces  a  similar  result  as  a  five-years'  growth  in  many  other  countries; 
and  the  tobacco  plant,  growing  in  abundance,  produces  leaves  in  quality  not  only 
equal  but  perhaps  superior  to  what  South  America  can  show. 
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ANGLO -RUSSIAN  TRADE  DURING  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

London,  January  16,  1922. — In  view  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Trade 
Agreement  in  March,  1921,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  review  the  figures  of  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  during  the  past  year  as  given  in  the  latest  issue  of  Russian 
Information  and  Review,  a  Soviet  Government  publication. 

The  total  volume  of  Russian  trade  with  Great  Britain  since  the  resumption  of 
commercial  relations  is  summarized  as  follows: — 

Goods  purchased  in  United  Kingdom,  October  to  December,  1920  £2,000,000 
Goods  purchased  in  United  Kingdom  during  1921   4,777,918 


Total  purchases,  October,  1920,  to  December,  1921   £6,777,918 

Sales  of  Russian  produce  in  United  Kingdom  during  1921..    ..  1,601,116 

Total  trade  turnover  since  October,  1920   £8,379,034 


PURCHASES  FOR  RUSSIA 


The  purchases  of  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  All-Russian  Co-operative 
Society,  Limited,  which  is  the  official  buying  and  selling  organization  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  commenced  to  expand  in  April,  1921,  the  first  month  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  Trade  Agreement.  The  largest  amount  of  purchases  were  made 
in  the  month  of  September,  1921,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  contraction  in  the 
monthly  totals  of  goods  purchased,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table: — 


Purchases  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1921 

January   £  56,844 

February  i   212,271 

March  '   126,995 

April   627,885 

May   354,361 

June   844,522 

July   440,997 

August                                                                                       •    •  •  303,404 

September   1,096,928 

October   282,498 

November   227,489 

December   203,724 


Total  for  1921   £4,777,918 


The  above  table  relates  to  the  volume  of  orders  placed  each  month  by  the  All- 
Russian  Co-operative  Society,  Limited,  from  its  offices  in  London.  The  actual 
monthly  shipments  to  Russia  from  United  Kingdom  ports  of  goods  purchased  by  the 
society  are  given  as  follows: — 

Shipments  from  United  Kingdom  to  Russia,  1921 


January   £269,290 

February   342,843 

March   383,006 

April   235,629 

May   571,184 

June  ,   372,895 

July   473,115 

August   615,122 

September                                                                                    .  472,708 

October   797,450 

November  "   595,342 

December..   .'   192,119 


Total  for  1921   £5,320,703 
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The  chief  items  purchased  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  shipment  to  Russia  are 
I  analyzed  below.  These  include  goods  bought  during  1920  as  well  as  1921.  It  is  seen 
I  that  the  largest  item  is  comprised  of  foodstuffs,  consisting  of  flour,  rice,  tea,  beans, 
■  etc.,  and  therefore  mostly  products  of  a  foreign  or  colonial  origin.  The  greater  pro- 
:  portion  of  the  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  purchased  is  comprised  of 
!  harvesting  machines  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  bought  from 
I  the  London  offices  of  the  American  and  Canadian  manufacturers.  With  these  excep- 
i  tions  it  is  stated  that  the  bulk  of  the  items  purchased  were  goods  of  United  Kingdom 
produce  and  manufacture. 

Chief  Items  Purchased  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  Shipment  to  Russia 

Foodstuffs  £2,338,277     Seeds..   .   £374,746 

:    Textiles  and  clothing                           2,294,758    Drugs  and  chemicals   333,445 

Agricultural  machines  and  imple-  Machines  and  parts. ...        ....  237,012 

ments                                                  493,754    Binder   twine   94,622 

i    Coal                                                        390,201     Steel  ropes   89,396 

Most  of  the  above  goods  were  purchased  on  a  strictly  cash  basis. 

SALES  OF  RUSSIAN  PRODUCE 

The  sales  of  Russian  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  increased  steadily  in  volume 
|  during  the  year  1921,  the  largest  amounts  being  disposed  of  in  October  and  November. 
'  It  was  some  time  before  the  Russians  were  able  to  accumulate  stocks  of  timber  and 

other  exportable  products  at  Archangel  and  Petrograd  for  shipment  abroad,  but  during 
■■  the  closing  months  of  the  navigation  season  considerable  shipments  were  made,  so 

that  for  the  last  quarter  of  1921  the  sales  of  Russian  produce  exceeded  the  total  value 

of  the  goods  purchased  for  shipment  to  Russia,  as  follows: — 


Sales  of  Russian  produce,  October  to  December,  1921   £1,261,356 

Purchases  of  goods  for  Russia,  October  to  December,  1921..  ..  713,711 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  sales  of  Russian  produce  in  the  United 
Kingdom  month  by  month  during  the  past  year: — 

Russian  Produce  Sold  in  United  Kingdom,  1921 

January   £  260 

February   17,225 

March   *  550 

April   7,431 

May   36,283 

June                                                                                        .   .  .  52,304 

July                                                                                              .  53,321 

August   52,588 

September.   119,798 

October   424,135 

November   586,737 

December   250,484 


£1,601,116 


The  most  important  item  among  the  sales  of  Russian  produce  during  the  past 
<  year  is  comprised  of  timber,  the  total  sales  of  which  amounted  to  £846,722.    The  bulk 
!  of  this  timber  was  received  from  Archangel  and  Petrograd  during  the  latter  months 
of  the  year.   The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  values  of  Russian  timber  sold  on 
!  the  United  Kingdom  market  in  1921: — 

July   £  28,200    November   £324,622 

!    September. .   .  .   7,383    December   136,800 

October   349,708 

The  next  most  important  item  is  oil,  which  came  from  Novorossiisk  and  Batum, 
f  and  was  sold  during  October,  November,  and  December,  1921,  to  the  total  value  of 
£408,757. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  principal  Russian  products  sold  on  the  United 
Kingdom  market  during  1921  by  the  All-Russian  Co-operative  Society,  Limited: — 


Sales  of  Russian  Produce 


Timber  

Oil  

Flax,  hemp  and  tow. 

Pitch  

Copper  

Tobacco  

Tar  

Furs  


£846,722  Manganese  

4  08,757  Sunflower  seed  oilcake, 

202,035  Potash  

27,392  Caviare  

26,300  Bristles  

16,486  Lycopodium  

.16,217  Hides  

14,401 


£8,550 
8,120 
6,031 
5,783 
4,187 
3,615 
1,994 


BAKU  OIL  OUTPUT 

In  connection  with  the  export  of  oil  from  Russia  an  article  in  Russian  Informa- 
tion and  Review  states  that  the  output  of  oil  at  Baku  is  steadily  increasing  and  gives 
the  following  figures: — 

Tons 

Monthly  average  output,  July  to  September,  1921   196,000 

October,  1921,  output   210,000 

November   228,000 

December  (incomplete)   250,000 

The  work  of  boring  new  wells  is  also  stated  to  be  progressing,  and  in  November 
and  December  the  amount  of  boring  carried  out  was  210  per  cent  and  240  per  cent 
respectively  of  the  September  figure.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  on  the  Baku  oil- 
fields has  been  the  shortage  of  labour.  The  number  of  workers  has  fallen  in  recent 
years  to  12,000,  as  compared  with  43,000  before  the  war.  With  the  help  of  5,200 
Kuban  Cossacks  it  has  been  possible  since  last  July  to  increase  the  number  of  wells 
worked  from  710  to  1,058  wells  working  in  December,  1921. 


Mr.  Krassin  on  Trade  with  Russia 

Mr.  Krassin,  the  Chief  of  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation  in  London,  recently 
granted  an  interview  to  a  representative  of  the  London  Observer,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  outlook  for  the  restoration  of  trade  between  Russia  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Krassin  claimed  that  the  new  economic  policy  would  enable  foreign  capital 
to  find  openings  in  Russia.  Government  control  of  foreign  trade  would  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  nations  with  strong  currencies  from  buying  up  Russian  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  at  absurdly  low  prices,  but  the  control  would  not  be  a  rigid  system. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  resumption  of  trade  relations  should  come  after  the 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

"It  is  time,"  he  said,  "that  the  whole  position  between  ourselves  and  the  outer  world 
was  settled.  The  first  need  of  our  people  is  economical  restoration,  and  the  econo- 
mical restoration  of  Russia  cannot  be  brought  about  without  help  from  abroad.  But 
whilst  we  want  this  help  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  position  of  Russia  is  that  of 
a  country  which  has  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  which  are  indispensable  to  the  whole 
world  and  especially  to  Europe.  The  fact  that  we  have  a  social  and  governmental 
system  which  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  other  countries  is  not  in  our  opinion  an 
obstacle  to  good  relations  between  ourselves  and  the  outer  world.  For  under  the  new 
economic  policy  of  Russia  conditions  have  been  created  which  enable  foreign  capital 
to  work  in  our  country." 


FOREIGN  TRADE  UNDER  STATE  CONTROL 

"  Trade,  as  you  know,  is  free  now  in  Russia.  The  only  restrictions  are  those 
which  govern  foreign  trade.  For  foreign  trade  we  have  State  control.  That  is  a 
necessary  restriction,  not  because  Russia  is  communistic,  but  because  the  country  has 
been  so  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  war,  by  the  civil  war,  by  intervention,  and  by  the 
blockade. 
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"  I  remember,  in  the  fourth  Duma  I  think  it  was,  before  the  revolution  and  during- 
the  war,  a  member  of  the  Octobrist  party,  a  very  conservative  party,  saying  that  after 
the  war  Eussia  must  establish  complete  control  over  foreign  trade,  for  otherwise,  being 
1  so  economically  weak,  she  would  suffer  severely. 

"Look  at  the  position  to-day.  The  pound  sterling  is  equal  to  seven  hundred 
thousand  roubles.  Countries  with  strong'  currencies  could  buy  Russian  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs  at  absurdly  low  prices.  The  experience  of  Austria  and  Germany  has 
proved  it.  With  such  a  currency  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Russian  Government  to 
allow  foreign  firms  to  come  into  the  country  and  buy  our  commodities  for  export 
without  any  sort  of  regulation. 

"  At  the  same  time,  this  control  of  foreign  trade  which  we  have  been  compelled 
to  establish  is  no  rigid  system  which  makes  business  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Government  is  willing,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  give  foreign  firms  facilities 
for  business  and  for  buying  and  exporting  raw  materials.  But  the  business  must  be 
|  done  under  the  regulations  of  the  State. 

"  In  so  far  as  production  in  the  country  itself  is  concerned,  many  factories  and 
other  industrial  enterprises  have  been  given  back  to  their  former  proprietors  on  long 
leases,  the  condition  being  that  the  producer  pays  a  percentage  to  the  Government  for 
I  the  grant.  And  with  regard  to  big  enterprises  which  are  still  unde*r  the  control  of  the 
State,  it  is  possible  for  foreign  firms  to  obtain  concessions  giving  them  the  right  to 
reorganize  them  in  their  own  way,  and  either  to  sell  the  goods  in  Russia  or  to  send 
them  abroad.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  firms  which  obtain  such  concessions 
must  work  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  which  exist  in  the  country.  For  the 
whole  purposes  of  this  new  economic  policy  the  Government,  in  fact,  is  now  creating 
!  the  necessary  new  rules  and  regulations. 

RESTORATION   OF  AGRICULTURE 

"  The  restoration  of  Russia  depends  in  the  first  place  upon  the  restoration  of 
agriculture,  and  the  first  step  towards  achieving  that  end  is  to  supply  the  Russian 
j  peasantry  with  agricultural  machinery,  implements  and  seeds.  This  can  only  be  done 
on  a  large  scale  by  help  from  abroad. 

"  Russia  is  herself  too  exhausted  to  supply  these  needs.  Our  industries  are  prac- 
tically paralyzed,  especially  our  fuel  industries,  whose  state  is  so  bad  that  neither 
railways  nor  factories,  even  were  other  conditions  satisfactory,  could  work  full  time. 
Food  conditions  are  also  very  unfortunate,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  labour.  It  is 
I  clear  therefore  that  Russia  herself  at  this  moment  cannot  supply  the  needs  of  agri- 
|  culture. 

"  The  position,  however,  offers  a  very  good  field  for  foreign  industry  which  can 
deliver  not  only  agricultural  machinery  but  also  the  other  materials,  such  as  housing, 
which  the  peasants  require.  And  if  there  is  a  surplus  of  grain  there  will  be  a  greater 
opening  for  still  further  materials,  textiles  and  others. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  Russian  railways  and  waterways 
should  be  restored.  The  railways  have  suffered  severely  during  the  civil  war.  Many 
of  the  lines,  stations,  and  bridges  have  been  destroyed.  Here  also  it  is  very  essential 
that  help  should  be  given  by  foreign  capital.  With  regard  to  the  conditions  in  this 
case,  much  would  depend  upon  the  proposals  and  upon  the  amount  of  capital  required 
for  restoration.  It  is  not  considered  likely  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  give  up 
the  State  control  of  the  railways. 

COAL  AND   OIL  CONCESSIONS 

"  The  third  requirement  is  the  restoration  of  the  heavy  industries,  especially  the 
fuel  industries,  such  as  coal,  oil,  and  timber.  In  this  case  probably  it  will  be  possible 
to  grant  considerable  concessions  of  lands  and  mines  in  return  for  foreign  capital, 
and  possibly  also  in  such  a  way  that  enterprises  may  be  built  up  under  conditions  that 
will  allow  both  the  State  and  private  capital  to  participate. 
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"  But  the  whole  of  these  questions  concerning  the  economic  restoration  of  Eussia 
should,  in  our  opinion,"  Mr.  Krassin  said  in  conclusion,  "be  decided  only  after  the 
formal  and  definite  agreement  with  the  Western  Powers  which  we  proposed  three  years 
ago.  We  feel  that  with  such  a  general  settlement,  which  includes  the  de  jure  recogni- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Government,  it  should  now  be  possible  to  ensure  the  confidence  of 
capita]  and  get  the  necessary  credits." 

NO  ABANDONMENT  OF  STATE  MONOPOLY 

The  Observer  further  states  that  the  Eussian  Trade  Delegation  has  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Assistant  People's  Commissary  for  Foreign  Trade,  M.  Lozhava,  dated 
January  6,  stating  that  on  January  5  the  economic  sub-committee  of  the  Council  of 
People's  Commissaries  adopted  a  series  of  theses  confirming  the  State  monopoly  of 
foreign  trade  which  had  been  previously  considered  by  the  commercial  sub-committee 
of  the  council. 

This  information,  states  the  Eussian  Trade  Delegation,  finally  puts  an  end  to  the 
grotesque  assertions  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  about  to  abandon  the  principle  of 
State  control  of  foreign  trade.  The  delegation  has  been  instructed  to  proceed  as  here- 
tofore with  its  commercial  operations  according  to  the  national  economic  plan  approved 
by  the  Soviet  Government. 

THE  FRENCH  MARKET  FOR  TINNED  FRUITS  AND  JAMS 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  January  25,  1922. — Although  a  good  deal  of  fruit  of  all  sorts  is  grown  in 
France,  large  quantities  are  also  imported,  mostly  tinned.  Importations  come  mainly 
from  the  United  States,  and  importers  state  that  the  quality  of  these  products  is 
generally  excellent  and  the  packing  well  done.  The  American  tinned  fruits  hold  a  very 
strong  position  on  the  market  here,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  in 
order  to  compete  profitably  with  them,  goods  of  absolutely  first  quality  must  be  sold 
backed  up  by  the  best  business  methods  and,  of  course,  every  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  French  importer.  The  home-grown  fruit  is  mostly  used  fresh,  or  in  the 
household,  and  some  is,  of  course,  made  into  jam.  But  little  canning  whole  in  syrup 
is  done  in  France  and  generally  only  the  smaller  fruits:  strawberries,  cherries,  etc. 
Stocks  of  imported  tinned  fruit  in  France  are  at  the  moment  exceedingly  small. 

varieties 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  tinned  peaches,  apricots  and  pears,  and  a  smaller 
demand  for  the  other  fruits  such  as  plums,  cherries  and  strawberries.  The  latter  kinds 
should  be  preserved  in  their  own  juice  and  not  made  up  in  jelly.  Certain  vegetables, 
like  tomatoes  and  peas,  are  imported,  but  in  vegetables  there  is  considerable  compe- 
tition from  French  firms  who  do  a  lot  of  business  and  who  ar*e  naturally  well-known 
on  the  market.  There  is  not  a  great  prospect  for  imported  jams,  although  some  at 
present  come  from  England;  they  have  a  high  reputation,  but  owing  to  their  price  can 
only  be  sold  for  the  better-class  trade.  The  kind  of  jam  favoured  is  very  rich,  thick 
and  sugary;  French  jam  often  has  the  fruit  whole  and  in  a  thick  syrup. 

ARMY   STOCKS  . 

For  some  time  past  the  tinned  fruit  and  jam  trade  in  this  country  has  been 
most  unsettled  owing  to  the  large  British  army  stocks  which  have  been  sold  by  auction, 
often  throwing  large  quantities  of  goods  on  the  market  at  ridiculous  prices  and 
without  any  guarantee  as  to  condition.    Some  of  these  goods,  when  opened,  have  been 
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found  to  have  deteriorated  and  become  stale.  Most  of  the  stocks  of  jam  and  fruit 
were  of  Australian  origin — a  variety  hitherto  almost  unknown  in  France,  and  in 
general  it  has  left  in  the  public  mind  a  very  bad  impression  as  to  its  quality  and 
methods  of  preparation — an  impression  unfortunately  extended  to  other  goods  from  the 
same  country.  This  emphasizes  the  care  needed  to  ensure  that  only  absolutely  first- 
quality  goods  be  placed  upon  this  market.  The  sales  of  these  stocks  are  now  ended, 
although  some  wholesalers  may  still  have  some  of  their  purchases  on  hand. 

JAMS 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  France  produces  quite  large  quantities  of  jam. 
A  number  of  large  factories  exist,  some  specializing  and  others  only  making  jam  as  a 
side-line.  These  factories  do  a  fairly  important  export  trade,  mostly  of  course  to  the 
colonies.  The  thriftiness  of  the  French  housewife  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  particularly 
in  the  country,  practically  every  household  makes  at  least  some,  if  not  all,  of  its 
requirements  of  jam.  Of  course  the  city  dwellers  mostly  purchase  their  supplies,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  opportunity  for  importations  arises.  Certain  superfine  imported  jams 
are  also  always  on  sale  in  the  better  class  shops  in  the  large  towns,  and  in  jams  of 
extra  quality  there  is  a  prospect  for  the  Canadian  product.  It  will  be  seen,  from 
these  details,  that  unless  in  exceptional  times,  France  will  never  be  a  very  large  buyer 
of  imported  jams. 

FRUITS 

The  United  States  (or  properly  speaking  California)  fruits  have  for  long  had 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  market  in  France,  so  much  so  that  the  public  has  become 
really  used  to  them,  and  unless  competing  goods  be  of  at  least  equal  quality,  they  will 
have  no  chance.  Actually  at  the  moment,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  probably  accounted  for  by  the  exchange  situation 
and  general  business  depression.  A  great  deal  of  fruit  packed  by  the  Calif ornian 
Fruit  Canners'  Association  of  San  Francisco  is  on  the  market.  Products  from  Chile 
are  also  popular,  and  these  are  said  to  be  of  very  high  quality.  The  varieties  of  fruits 
mostly  in  demand  here  are  white  or  Bartlett  pears  and  apricots,  the  latter  being 
generally  sold  in  three  qualities:  extra,  extra  standard,  and  standard.  Peaches  are 
!  also  much  in  favour  with  the  consumers;  they  are  made  up  in  two  ways,  either 
;  sliced  or  in  halves,  the  latter,  however,  being  the  most  general.  The  other  varieties 
of  fruits  are  not  so  much  imported  or  so  well  liked ;  and  besides  in  these  lines  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  competition  from  French  makes  which  are  of  good  quality  and  very 
low  in  price. 

PACKING 

The  sizes  most  usually  sold  are  2-lb.  and  2^-lb.  tins,  and  these  are  usually  packed 
24  in  a  wooden  case  for  shipment.  They  should  be  well  and  tightly  packed,  as 
damaged  tins  will  not  enhance  the  selling  qualities  of  a  shipment  and  the  difficulty 
of  replacement  is  obvious. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

For  information  a  few  recent  quotations  by  American  firms  are  given  below  in 
United  States  dollars,  f.o.b.  New  York.    These  are  sent  24  in  a  case,  but  quoted  per 


|  dozen: — 

Pears,  Bartlett —  2  lb.  tins  2i  lb.  tins 

Extras  per  dozen        $215  $345 

Choice   "    3  15-$ 4  20 

[         Peaches — 

Special   "  ....  3  45 

Choice   "  ....  3  20 

Del  Monte   "  ....  2  40 

Standard   "    295 
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RETAIL  PRICES 


The  average  retail  prices  in  France  are  approximately,  as  below,  although,  of 
course,  these  are  subject  to  variations: — 

Pears  Francs       4.60-6.00  per  tin  2£  lb. 

Peaches   "  6.00  per  tin  2 J  lb. 

Apricots   "  4.00-5.60  per  tin  2i  lb. 

QUOTATIONS 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  American  quotation  above  was  given  in  dollars  and 
f.o.b.  New  York,  all  exporters  in  Canada  who  really  wish  to  do  business  must  quote, 
preferably  in  francs,  and  certainly  c.i.f.  a  French  port  (Havre  or  Bordeaux  or  excep- 
tionally  St.  Nazaire).  Owing  to  the  duty  and  to  the  constant  fluctuations  of  the 
exchange,  merchants  here -will  not  consider  quotations  made  at  a  Canadian  yort,  but 
if  they  are  quoted  in  francs  in  France  this  creates  a  very  favourable  impression  and 
often  leads  to  sales.  The  exchange  is  a  much  greater  obstacle  than  the  duty.  If 
quotations  must  be  made  in  dollars,  they  should  be  made  in  Canadian  and  not  United 
States  currency,  as  some  firms  have  done  and  are  still  doing. 


SAMPLES 

Many  importers  in  France  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  sending  samples  in 
introducing  new  products.  The  sale  of  Government  stock,  much  of  it  bad,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  has  made  every  one  exceedingly  suspicious  of  any  canned  goods, 
and  to  dispel  distrust  samples  are  absolutely  necessary,  otherwise  no  one  will  buy 
them. 

LABELS 

The  labels  used  here  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  taste  for  ornament  and 
are  generally  very  attractive.  The  importance  of  a  good  label  need  not  be  emphasized 
for  fruit  in  tins,  where  the  contents  cannot  be  seen.  A  really  good  reproduction  of 
some  of  the  fruit  creates  a  favourable  first  impression  and  certainly  helps  the  sales. 
Canadian  labels  are  thought  by  importers  here  to  be  slightly  inferior  to  Californian 
ones  in  this  respect.  What  is  wanted  is  a  label  which  will  emphasize  the  richness  and 
quality  of  the  contents  of  the  tins. 


BEST  SELLING  METHOD 

Inquiries  made  by  this  office  of  French  importing  firms  have  revealed  the  various 
methods  followed  by  United  States  houses  for  the  sale  of  their  products  in  France. 
Some  of  these  firms  are  represented  direct,  either  at  Havre  or  in  Paris,  but  most 
of  them  have  no  exclusive  agents;  on  the  other  hand,  they  supply  several  importers, 
upon  request,  with  samples  and  prices  periodically.  Those  importers  who  are  well 
posted  as  to  the  state  of  the  market,  give  full  information  to  the  exporters  as  regards 
sale  possibilities,  and  place  their  orders  direct  if  needs  be.  In  the  writer's  opinion 
this  is  the  best  method,  and  if  Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  goods  would  keep  in  close 
touch  with  French  importers  and  supply  them  with  descriptions  in  French  of  their 
goods,  together  with  a  list  of  prices  f.o.b.  Montreal  or  St.  John,  or  better  still  c.i.f. 
Havre,  important  connections  could  be  established  between  France  and  Canada. 

A  list  of  the  French  importers  of  food  products  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
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NORWEGIAN  FINANCE,  INDUSTRIES  AND  FISHERIES  IN  1921 

Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  Sontum 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

Christiania,  January  13,  1922. — In  the  beginning  of  1921  there  was  observed  a 
comparatively  even  and  steady  decrease  in  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  deposits  in  the  private  banks  diminished.  It  was  accord- 
ingly feared  that  some  of  them  would  get  into  difficulties,  and  the  Bank  of  Norway, 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  placed  15,000,000 
kroner  at  their  disposal.  The  money  market  became  easier  during  the  summer,  when 
the  Bank  of  Norway  announced  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  interest  to  6£  per  cent. 
Only  a  small  number  of  banks,  and  these  of  lesser  importance,  have  been  compelled 
to  liquidate. 

THE  EXCHANGE  MARKET 

The  net  result  in  the  year's  operations  on  the  exchange  market  is  that  the 
Norwegian  krone  stood  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  in  the  beginning.  The 
pound  sterling  has  during  the  year  been  as  high  as  kr.  31-75  against  normally  about 
kr.  18,  and  United  States  dollars  have  been  up  to  kr.  8-45  against  normal  kr.  3-75. 
This  has  of  course  had  a  depressing  influence  on  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
and  England. 

SHIPPING 

For  the  mercantile  fleet,  1921  was  a  bad  year.  The  depression  had  begun  in 
1920,  and  during  the  spring  the  situation  became  worse  and  shipowners  were  obliged 
to  lay  up  their  ships  to  a  large  extent.  In  April  the  coal  strike  in  England  began 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  sailors'  strike  in  Norway,  which  for  some  time  stopped 
all  sailings,  and  when  these  strikes  were  ended,  freights  were  hardly  obtainable.  The 
liquor  prohibition  law  in  Norway  led  to  fiscal  reprisals  by  Portugal  and  Spain  which 
adversely  affected  shipping  interests  in  Norway.  The  gross  freight  earnings  during 
1921  were  400  million  kroner,  or  about  one-third  of  what  they  were  in  1920. 

The  result  has  been  that  not  only  a  great  number  of  the  ship-owning  firms 
!  founded  during  the  war,  but  also  several  of  the  old-established  businesses,  are  in 
j  great  difficulties  and  can  hardly  meet  their  taxes.  The  value  of  their  ships  has  not 
i  only  shrunk  to  far  below  their  former  value,  but  new  building  contracts  have 
!  involved  them  in  great  losses.  During  the  last  mc-nths  of  the  year  some  little 
improvement  in  the  freight  market  has  been  observed,  but  the  outlook  is  not 
encouraging. 

THE  LUMBER  MARKET 

The  lumber  market  has  also  had  a  very  poor  year.    The  export  has  been  very 
small,  and  the  improvement  that  was  hoped  for„has  not  been  noticeable.  Planed 
lumber  has  practically  been  stagnant  all  through  the  year,  and  prices  have  been  very 
i  unsatisfactory.    Nor  has  there  been  any  demand  for  round  lumber,  and  prices  are 
:  low.    During  the  last  part  of  the  year  there  has  been  a  little  revival,  but  the  prices 
;  are  far  below  those  of  1920.    As  a  consequence  several  lumber  firms  have  had  to 
!  suspend  operations,  and  this  winter  only  a  small  amount  of  work  is  being  done  in 
the  woods. 

THE  WOODPULP  MARKET 

A  large  number  of  the  woodpulp  mills  have  been  standing  idle  or  only  been 
partly  running  during  1921.  In  August  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  wood- 
pulp,  cellulose  and  paper  mills  was  down  to  6,000,  as  compared  with  normally  about 
14,000;  the  number  now  reaches  9,000. 

THE  PAPER  MARKET 

The  paper  market  has  suffered  under  the  same  difficulties  as  the  lumber  market, 
and  there  has  been  keen  competition  from  Finland  and  Germany.    The  Norwegian 
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paper  mills  have  therefore  to  a  large  extent  been  obliged  to  shut  down  during  the 
larger  part  of  the  year,  and  only  during  the  fall  months  has  it  been  possible  for  them 
to  resume  operations  on  a  considerable  scale.  Prices  have  been  ruling  low,  and  they 
have  been  obliged  to  limit  production  to  dispose  of  immediate  demands. 

THE  FISHERIES  AND  CANNED  GOODS  INDUSTRY 

After  the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  fishing  population  had  to  contend  in 
1920,  it  was  hoped  that  1921  would  turn  out  a  success,  but  this  hope  proved  illusive. 
The  Lofoten  cod  fisheries  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  yielded  a  con- 
siderably larger  return  than  in  1920,  say  18-6  millions  of  cod  as  compared  with  12-1 
millions,  but  as  the  Finmarken  cod  fisheries  which  cover  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year  turned  out  a  complete  failure,  yielding  a  quantity  of  only  6-5  millions  as  com- 
pared with  7-6  millions  in  1920  and  12-3  millions  in  1919,  the  aggregate  quantity  for 
the  whole  country  only  reached  the  figure  of  roughly  39  millions  against  38-8  millions 
in  1920. 

The  canned  goods  industry  has  reason  to  look  back  on  1921  with  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  after  its  bad  experiences  in  1920.  Throughout  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  year  the  export  reached  a  figure  of  roughly  5,730  tons,  or  about  191  tons  per  week. 
In  the  last  week  of  August  the  quantity  was  about  850  tons.  Since  then  the  export 
has  proceeded  on  a  somewhat  slower  though  not  unsatisfactory  scale.  At  the  time 
of  writing  prospects  may  be  described  as  altogether  fairly  good. 

INDIAN  MARKET  FOR  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT 

The  promotion  and  support  of  the  electric  street-car  systems  in  the  larger  Indian 
towns  by  British  manufacturers  in  .the  past  has  produced  the  natural  effect  of  them 
retaining  much  of  the  business  from  those  systems  up  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  operating  men  are  former  employees  of  British  manufacturers 
tends  to  strengthen  our  hold  on  the  market.    In  this  connection,  Commerce  Reports 
(Washington,  D.C.)  states  that  the  larger  cities  use  standard-gauge  tracks,  with  3-ft. 
6-in.  gauge  in  Madras  and  metre  gauge  in  other  cities.    The  rails  average  over  90 
pounds  per  yard  for  the  smaller  systems,  while  Bombay  and  Calcutta  employ  steel 
running  about  105  pounds  per  yard.    The  trolley  voltage  is  about  500  volts  generally, 
with  two  systems  operating  at  550  volts.    The  cars  are  largely  single-truck,  two- 
motor  types,  though  double-truck  care  are  common  on  the  larger  systems,  and  are 
generally  replacing  the  smaller  cars  throughout  the  country  as  these  are  worn  out.  i 
No  double-deck  cars  are  used  in  India.    Control  is  partly  single-end  and  partly 
double-end,  with  electric  brakes  in  addition  to  hand-brake  control  in  most  cases.  The 
use  of  trailers  is  common  even  during  the  non-rush  hours.    According  to  the  usual 
British  practice,  car  wheels  are  in  nearly  every  case  equipped  with  tyres,  the  few 
solid  wheels  having  been  brought  in  during  the  war,  when  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
the  other  type.    The  overhead  system  is  mainly  cross-span  construction,  with  steel 
poles  and  round  trolley  wire.    Some  figure-eight  section  trolley  is  used,  and  there  is 
a  fair  amount  of  centre-pole  construction  in  some  of  the  cities,  although  increasing 
traffic  difficulties  in  the  larger  cities  is  bringing  about  the  gradual  elimination  of  the 
latter  type  of  construction.   It  is  stated  that  American  motors  have  superior  ventila- 
tion, and  they  are  in  general  more  rugged,  which  results  in  lower  maintenance  costs. 
Car  bodies  were  originally  shipped  from  England,  but  for  some  years  these  have  been 
built  locally.     Teak  is  used  mostly  for  their  construction,   and  hardware,  seat- 
fittings  and  electric  accessories  are  from  England  in  most  instances.    Heavy  sectional 
tubular  steel  poles  are  used  in  India  for  trolley  supports,  these  usually  being  of 
British  manufacture.    The  trolley  wire  is  usually  round,  hard-drawn  copper,  this 
having  invariably  come  from  England.    A  preference  is  shown  by  operators  for 
British  overhead  construction  materials,  and  much  of  the  buying  is  done  in  London 
by  requisition  on  the  headquarters  of  the  company. 
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NEW  TARIFF  OF  AUSTRALIA 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
,  merce  has  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commis- 
i  sioner  in  Melbourne,  a  copy  of  the  new  tariff  of  Australia,  which  was  assented  to 
on  December  16,  1921.  This  is  the  tariff  which  was  introduced  in  March,  1920,  and 
went  into  operation  at  that  time.  Before  its  final  enactment,  however,  there  were 
several  amendments.  Information  as  to  rates  of  duty  on  any  particular  commodity 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa.  Mr.  Ross  has  also  forwarded  copies  of  the  new  tariff  to  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  Halifax,  St.  John,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  and  Victoria,  and  also  to  the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  at  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN  REQUIRED  BY  JAMAICA 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
|  merce  has  received  from  Mr.  G.  R.  -Stevens,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commis- 
I  sioner  in  Jamaica,  copy  of  the  Jamaica  Gazette  containing  a  new  form  of  certificate 
of  origin  and  of  value  adopted  for  customs  purposes  in  that  colony.  The  form  is  in 
accord  with  the  one  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference  which  met 
in  London  last  March  and  which  is  also  in  use  at  the  present  time  in  Trinidad, 
Barbados,  Dominica,  and  St.  Vincent.  This  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  should 
be  furnished  for  certain  cotton  piece-goods  shipped  to  Jamaica,  in  order  to  establish 
their  right  to  entry  under  the  preferental  tariff. 

THE  STABILIZING  OF  PRICES:  AN  ESTIMATE 

While  prices  of  every-day  commodities  are  steadily  sinking  in  the  United  King- 
dom (and  elsewhere),  says  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review,  the  question  of  how  far 
we  may  get  back  to  pre-war  prices  is  now  widely  discussed  by  economists  in  this 
i  country  as  well  as  abroad.    Thus,  the  well-known  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams,  whose  predict- 
1  ments  before  the  Industrial  League  and  in  Council  Journals  in  regards  to  fluctua- 
!  tions  in  the  cost  of  living  are  always  interesting  and  worth  studying,  now  holds  that 
real  stability  in  prices  will  very  soon  set  in,  but  he  does  not  think  retail  prices  will 
sink  much  below  a  basis  of  72-80  per  cent  above  pre-war  prices. 

CHINESE  CARPET  INDUSTRY 

The  Chinese  carpet  industry  is  apparently  bent  on  capturing  foreign  markets, 
says  felly's  Monthly  Trade  Review,  as  the  development  of  this  highly  interesting 
industry  is  steadily  increasing.    In  1913  the  export  value  of  carpets  reached  some 
790,000  taels,  but  during  the  war  years  the  industry  suffered  a  considerable  setback. 
During  1920  the  figures  are  stated   to  have   increased   to   nearly   2,500,000  taels. 
Shanghai  is  the   chief  manufacturing  centre.    The  most   prominent  among  these 
carpet  factories  are  the  'San  Sin  Company,  the  Yungsin,  and  the  Chung  Hwa  fac- 
tories, which  are  doing  quite  a  considerable  business  and  always  anxious  to  further 
extend  their  export  trade.    The  Ta  Pei  factory  is  reported  as  turning  out  most  beau- 
tiful designs  and  superior  qualities.    The  Heng  Yung  Fon  factory  likewise  enjoys 
I  a  great  reputation  for  its  high  qualities.    There  are  now  twelve  factories  of  undis- 
'  puted  standing  in  and  about  'Shanghai,  while  a  considerable  number  of  small  fac- 
tories, catering  chiefly  for  local  consumption,  is  localized  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
!  Shanghai. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  -been  received  from  Ml.  D.  H. 
Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Vic- 
torian Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne.  These  tender  forms  and  speci- 
fications are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer  to  file  No.  27748.)  Tenders 
in  "conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

34920.  April  5,  1920. — Supply  and  delivery  of  a  planing  machine,  10  feet  by  3  feet  by  3 

feet,  complete  with  self-contained  counter  shaft,  variable  cutting 
speeds,  £ool  boxes,  tools  and  accessories,  as  specified. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOE  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

FEBRUARY  7,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  thi? 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  February  7.  Those  for  the  week  ending  January  31  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Week  ending    Week  ending 

January  31,     February  7, 

Parity  1922  1922 

Britain  £  1.00  $4.86  $4.4674  $4.5405 

France  Fr.  1.  .193  .0865  .0885 

Italy  Lire  1.  .193  .0478  .0500 

Holland  Florin  1.  .402  .3873  .3899 

Belgium  .  .  .  ;  Fr.  1.  .193  .0821  .0848 

Spain  Pes.  1.  .193  .1593  .1625 

Portugal  Esc.  1.  1.08     *  .0829  .0836 

Switzerland  Fr.  1.  .193  .2040  .2044 

Germany  Mk.  1.  .238  .0051  .0052 

Greece  Dr.  1.  .193  .0468  .0475 

Norway..  Kr.  1  .268  .1662  .1703 

Sweden  Kr.  1.  .268  .2661  .2707 

Denmark  Kr.  1.  .268  .2117  .2126 

Japan  Yen  1.  .498  .4976  .4991 

India  R.  1.  2s.  .3004  .3018 

United  States  $  1.  $1.00  1.0462  1.0453 

Argentina  '  ..Pes.  1.  .44  .3853  .3750 

Brazil  Mil.  1.  .3245  .1332  .1358 

Roumania  Lei  1.  .193  .... 

Shanghai,  China..    .  .Tael  1.  .631  .7968  .7800 
Batavia,  Java..    ..Guilder  1.  .402  .3861  .3880 
Singapore,    Straits  Settle- 
ments $  1.  .49  -5225  .5252 

Jamaica  £  1.  4.86  4.4778  4.5360 

Barbados.  .  $  1 .  1 . 

British  Guiana  $  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  1.  1. 

Dominica  $  1.  1. 

Grenada  $  1.  1.         >       -93|  .931-.  94 g 

St.  Kitts  $  1.  1. 

St.  Lucia  $  1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  $  1.  1. 

Tobago  $  1.  1.  - 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's 
(Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamilton,  St. 
Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 

!  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association, 

|  Kitchener  (Ont.) 

Foodstuffs 

3900.  Corn  starch. — A  Manchester  firm  seeks  the  representation  of  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  corn  starch  and  allied  products. 

3901.  Produce.- — A  Manchester  firm  can  handle  all  kinds  of  Canadian  produce. 

3902.  Cereals,  etc. — A  Nottingham  firm  inquires  for  exporters  of  cereal  foods, 
canned  goods  and  condensed  milk. 

3903.  A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs. 

3904.  Dried  fruit. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  import  dried  fruit. 

3905.  Provisions. — A  Nottingham  firm  can  consider  offers  of  butter,  cheese,  bacon, 
|  canned  meats,  canned  fruits,  lobsters,  and  macaroni. 

3906.  Bacon,  canned  goods,  etc. — A  Nottingham  firm  can  consider  offers  of 
bacon,  hams,  canned  fruits,  cheese,  eggs,  etc. 

3907.  Sugar  and  macaroni. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of 
sugar  and  macaroni. 

3908.  A  Cape  Town  agent  covering  the  principal  centres  of  the  Union,  is  pre- 
pared to  consider  agency  arrangements  in  any  line  of  Canadian  foodstuffs,  except 

!  flour. 

3909.  Flour. — Old-established  importers  and  merchants,  at  present  representing 
several  large  Canadian  concerns,  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  miller 

|  desiring  to  enter  the  Jamaica  market.    Highest  references. 

Leather  and  Belting 

3910.  Leather,  etc. — A  Leicester  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  upper 
leather,  dressed  sheep  skins  for  shoe  linings,  glace  kid,  and  all  classes  of  light  leather. 

3911.  Leather. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  exporters  of  upper  and  sole  leather 
of  all  descriptions. 

3912.  Leather  and  belting. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  exporters  of  rough 
belting  butts,  rough  shoulders,  curried  belting  butts  and  shoulders,  and  all  kinds  of 
dressed  and  rough  leather. 

3913.  Lumber. — A  well* connected  agent  in  Jamaica  believes  that  he  can  introduce 
j  Canadian  lumber  in  this  market,  and  asks  for  offers  from  Canadian  exporters  of  small 

parcels  of  about  100,000  feet  of  spruce  or  white  pine,  either  rough  or  dressed  or  mixed. 

3914.  Railway  sleepers. — A  Manchester  firm  would  consider  quotations  of  railway 
sleepers. 

3915.  Dowels. — Maple  and  birch  dowels  are  required  by  a  wood-working  company 
'  in  Gloucestershire. 

3916.  Clothes  pegs. — A  firm  in  Bristol  desire  quotations  on  4|-inch  clothes  pegs, 
'  packed  5  gross  in  a  box.    Are  prepared  to  purchase  a  car  lot  of  1,500  boxes. 

3917.  Brush  backs. — A  Wellingborough  (England),  firm  open  to  import  brush 
;  backs  would  like  to  receive  samples  and  quotations. 
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3918.  Handles.— A  firm  in  Caina  would  be  interested  in  receiving  prices  and 
samples  of  assorted  axe,  pick,  hammer  and  hatchet  handles  made  of  oak. 

3919.  Paper.— A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  all  classes  of 
general  wrapping  paper. 

3920.  Pulp  boards. — A  Manchester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  white  wood  pulp 
boards;  also  brown. 

3921.  Boards. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  exporters  of  boxboards  and  straw- 
boards. 

Machinery  and  Hardware 

3922.  Agricultural  Machinery. — A  Belfast  firm  would  like  to  have  prices  as  early 

as  possible  of  Canadian  agricultural  implements  and  machinery. 

3923.  Bacon  cutting  machine. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  cover- 
ing all  centres  of  the  Union  and  Rhodesia,  request  correspondence  from  any  Canadian 
manufacturers  prepared  to  export  a  bacon-cutting  machine  suitable  for  small  stores 
or  boarding-houses. 

3924.  Hardware. — A  Manchester  firm  would  consider  offers  of  builders'  and 
general  hardware,  lawn  mowers,  forks,  scythes,  snathes,  wire  fencing,  ash  handles, 
clothes  pins,  washboards,  chair  seats,  cylinder  butter  churns,  etc. 

3925.  Tacks,  rivets. — A  Leicester  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  tacks  and 
rivets  used  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 

3926.  Hardware  and  iron  and  steel  rods. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission 
agents  covering  the  principal  centres  of  the  Union  and  Rhodesia,  are  prepared  to  take 
up  Canadian  agencies  in  all  lines  except  machinery  of  the  heavy  type. 

Miscellaneous 

3927.  West  African  market. — A  Manchester  firm  with  many  branches  in  West 
Africa  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  all  kinds  of  Canadian  merchandise  suitable  for 
the  West  African  market. 

3928.  West  African  market. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  any  good  selling 
commodities  suitable  for  the  West  African  market  where  they  have  branches. 

3929.  West  African  market. — A  Manchester  firm  with  extensive  connections  in 
West  Africa  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  general  merchandise  for  that  territory. 

3930.  West  African  market. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  any  merchandise 
suitable  for  the  West  African  market. 

3931.  Corsets. — A  firm  in  China  would  be  interested  in  receiving  prices  and 
samples  of  the  newest  and  most  popular  style  of  corset.  A  sample  24-inch  front  lacing 
would  interest  them  particularly. 

3932.  Hosiery  and  underwear. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  jobbers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  exporting  silk,  lisle  and  cotton  hosiery. 

3933.  Agencies. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents  covering  the  principal 
centres  of  the  Union  and  Rhodesia,  are  prepared  to  take  up  Canadian  agencies  for 
any  line  of  proprietary  goods,  foodstuffs,  health  foods,  chocolates  and  druggists' 
supplies. 

PACKING  NEEDS  AND  LOSSES  IN  PACKING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  1918,  4, 5 50 ,000,0 00  board  feet  of  lumber,  equivalent  to  five  times  the  needs 
of  the  furnishing  industry  and  twenty-five  times  those  of  shipbuilding,  were  utilized 
in  packing  in  the  United  States,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial. 
American  railroads  paid  105,000,000  dollars  for  losses  and  damages  in  1919,  of  which 
more  than  one-half  could  be  traced  to  improper  packing.  Electric  bulb  companies 
now  utilize  packing  testing  shops,  which  in  the  course  of  experiments  for  developing 
better  containers  have  broken  upwards  of  $4,000  worth  of  bulbs. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Algeria,  Anchor  Line,  March  6. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exchange,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Feb.  20;  Thistle- 
more,  Furness,  Withy,  &  Co.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Saxonia,  Eed  Star  Line,  March  9. 

To  Guantanamo,  Santiago,  Manzanilo  (Cuba),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and 
Jamaica  Outports. — Nevis,  Pickford  &  Black,  Feb.  15;  Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black, 
Ltd.,  March  1. 

To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  15;  Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  March  8. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  24;  Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  March  10. 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  Feb.  17 ;  Chaleur,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  March  3. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  22. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feb.  17;  Canadian 
Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  21. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Keid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week. 

From  St.  John 

To  LrvERPOOL. — Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Feb.  14;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  17;  Canadian  Conqueror, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  28;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacilic 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  2 ;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  10 ; 
Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March  14;  Melita, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17. 

To  London. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb. 
14;  Bilbster,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Feb.  15;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18;  Wisley,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Feb.  24;  Canadian 
Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  28;  Bothwell,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  2;  Canadian  Raider,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  March  14. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb. 
14;  Cabotia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Feb.  18;  Pretorian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  Feb.  22;  Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Feb.  28;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  4;  Orthia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  March  9. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Feb.  18; 
Manchester  Brigade,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  March  4. 

To  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  20. 

To   Southampton,  Havre,  and  Antwerp. — Scandinavian,    Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18;  Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  11. 
To  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  18. 
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To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Feb.  22. 
To  Havana  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  11. 
To  Havana  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Montezuma,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  25. 

To  South  Africa. — Kwarra,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb. 
25;  Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  28. 

To  Avonmouth. — Mottisfont,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18;  Orthia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  9. 

To  Dublin  and  Cork. — Ratnore  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  20. 

To  Antwerp  (via  Havre  and  Southampton). — Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18;  Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  11. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  Feb.  20;  Corrigan 
Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  28. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca. — A  steamer, 
Houston  Line,  Feb.  28. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Auckland,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. — Waitemata. 
Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Honolula,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  March  17. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Noorderdijk, 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  February. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Monteagle,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18;  Seewa  Mam,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb.  20; 
Melville  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar  Line,  March  4;  Empress  of  Japan,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  8;  Fushima  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  13; 
Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  5. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Feb.  17. 

To  Yokohama  and  Takubar. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28. 

To  Auckland,  Lyttleton,  Sydney,  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Scottish,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  17. 


MOTOR  TRANSPORT  IN  BERMUDA 

A  majority  in  the  Bermuda  House  of  Assembly  has  been  won  over  to  the  plan 
that  will  give  the  colony  motor-transport  service  throughout  the  island,  under  Govern- 
ment control  and  possibly  under  private  ownership,  writes  Consul  Albert  W.  Swalm, 
Hamilton,  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The  plan  is  to  use  the  lighter 
style  of  motor  buses,  with  a  capacity  of  about  twenty-four  persons,  and  also  freight 
trucks  of  about  the  same  weight;  no  other  type  of  vehicles  may  be  used  in  this  ser- 
vice. The  leading  horse-transport  firm  is  selling  out  its  entire  outfit,  which  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  same  firm  will  be  in  the  running  for  the  new  method 
of  transport,  and  that  by  the  end  of  1922  Bermuda  will  have  a  controlled  motor  ser- 
vice. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  a\ 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad' 
dress,  Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
(P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil.     Cable   Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Builaing,  Czechuen 
and   Nanking  Roads,    Shanghai.  Cable 

Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado  1290. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
comac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.    Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner for  India  and  Ceylon,  P.O.  Box  683, 
Calcutta. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo.  2, 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  18a  Duke  street,  Kingston. 
(Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba  and  the 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Carib- 
bean sea.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  1463  Broadway,  New  York 
City.     Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,       R    H    Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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SPECIAL   CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 

Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul-General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul-General. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul-General. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul-General. 

Panama". 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian   importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 

Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 

Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony;  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
address  Officer-in-charge,  H.  M.  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  (P.O.  Box  225),  12  Broad- 
way, Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
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Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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CHANGE  IN  DAY  OF  PUBLICATION 

With  this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  the  day  of  publication 
has  been  changed  from  Monday  to  Saturday  of  each  week.  By  going  to  press  a  day 
earlier  than  formerly  this  publication  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  great  majority 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  prior  to  the  week-end. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

Buenos  Aires,  January  10,  1922. — A  slight  improvement  in  commercial  conditions 
has  been  noticeable  during  the  past  month.  Orders  have  not  been  plentiful  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  cancellations  and  rejections  have  been  less  numerous.  All  the  exchanges 
have  been  fairly  steady  during  the  month,  the  selling  rate  for  cheques  on  New  York 

I  having  averaged  133  (par  103-64).  With  the  drop  in  the  discount  on,  Canadian  funds 
in  New  York,  Canadian  manufacturers  have  lost  some  of  the  advantage  they  have 
over  American  exporters;  the  present  cost  of  Canadian  dollars  being  125  gold  pesos 
per  100  (par  103-64).  At  these  rates  business  in  all  but  the  most  essential  com- 
modities is  exceedingly  difficult.    Liabilities  in  commercial  failures  during  December 

;  amount  to  $5,730,000,  being  about  equal  to  the  monthly  average  for  the  year.  Con- 
ditions surrounding  the  wool  export  trade  have  improved  very  substantially,  and  it  is 

i  now  estimated  that  most  of  the  old  stock  of  coarse  cross-breds  have  been  shipped. 
Frozen  meat  exports  are  still  on  a  restricted  scale,  whilst  cereals  are  going  forward 
slowly.  New  crop  wheat  is  commencing  to  arrive.  Official  estimates  have  not  yet 
been  published,  but  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  wheat  crop  will  be  about  equal 
to  last  year;  the  linseed  crop  is  reported  to  be  below  expectations  both  in  quality  and 

:  quantity.  The  position  of  the  stock-raising  industry  is  still  acute,  and  the  Bank 
of  the  Nation  has  invited  prairie  banks  to  co-operate  in  extending  five-year  loans  to 
agriculturists  at  five  per  cent  interest. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  AFFECTED  BY  EMERGENCY 
TARIFF,  JANUARY,  1922,  AND  EIGHT  MONTHS,  JUNE,  1921,  TO 
JANUARY,  1922,  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  CORRESPONDING 
PERIODS  IN  1920-21 

The  United  States  Emergency  Tariff  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  May  23, 
i  1921,  signed  by  the  President  on  May  27,  and  became  effective  on  May  28.  The  table 
overleaf  shows,  as  far  as  these  are  given  separately  in  Canadian  statistical  records: 
(1)  the  articles  which  Canada  has  been  exporting  to  the  United  States  affected  by 
the  Act  with  the  respective  rates  of  duty;  (2)  quantities  and  values  of  these  articles 
exported  in  January,  1921,  as  compared  with  those  in  January,  1922 — the  eighth  full 
month  of  the  operation  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act;  and  (3)  quantities  and  values 
for  the  eight  months  June,  1920,  to  January,  1921,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  1921-22. 
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MARKET  FOR  GRAIN  AND  FEEDING   STUFFS  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[Pending  the  completion  of  the  report  on  Trading  Opportunities  in 
Scandinavia,  which  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Norman  D.  Johnston,  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  on  the  visit  he  paid  to  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  between  April  and  July  of  last  year,  the  sections  on  imports  into 
the  countries  investigated  will  be  published  serially  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  together  with  a  number  of  Trade  Inquiries  for  specific 
products  in  the  supply  of  which  Canada  should  compete,  as  it  is  considered 
that  as  Little  time  as  possible  should  be  lost  in  placing  these  in  the  hands  of 
exporters.  The  completed  report  (which  will  include  the  sections  that  are 
now  being  published  serially)  will  be  issued  as  a  pamphlet.] 

IMPORTS 

The  following  are  the  approximate  imports  of  grain  and  feeding  stuffs  into 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  during  the  normal  pre-war  year  1912  and  1913: — 


Tons 

Tons 

1912 

1913 

  340,000 

300,000 

Wheat  and 

rye 

  80,000 

100,000 

Oats  and  barley 

  350,000 

400,000 

Maize 

  600,000 

650,000 

Oilcake 

..    ..  500,000 

425,000 

Grain  and  maize. 

  175,000 

160,000 

Oilcake 

Norway  

  200,000 

210,000 

Wheat  and 

rye 

  80,000 

85,000 

Barley 

  40,000 

30,000 

Maize 

Before  the  war  Russia,  Germany,  North  America  and  Argentina  were  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply,  but  during  hostilities  the  United  States,  Argentina  and 
Australia  became  the  chief  suppliers.  Canadian  grains  are  well  known  on  the  'Scan- 
dinavian markets,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  of  the  grain  from  the  United 
States  was  originally  from  Canada,  as  so  much  of  the  Canadian  product  is  exported 
through  American  ports. 

WHEAT 

People  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  using  much  more  wheat  than  they  did 
previous  to  the  war.  They  used  to  eat  mostly  rye  bread,  but  when  wages  rose  and 
Itioney  was  plentiful  they  became  accustomed  in  many  parts  to  eating  wheat  bread 
and  are  diffident  about  returning  to  the  consumption  of  bread  from  rye.  Of  course 
rye  bread  is  popular  with  many  people,  especially  in  Denmark,  where  wheat  bread 
is  considered  a  luxury. 

Previous  to  the  war  the  imports  of  wheat  came  mostly  from  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  from  Russia,  Holland,  and  Argentina.  Some  came  from 
Canada,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  supply,  as  Canadian  wheat  was 
exported  through  United  (States  ports,  and  merchants  in  Germany  and  Holland 
bought  wheat  for  re-export  to  Scandinavia. 

In  1920  Denmark  imported  16,809,500  kilogrammes,  Sweden  201,420,900  kg.,  and 
Norway  140,006,600  kg.,  making  a  total  of  358,297,000  kg.  of  wheat  imported  by  these 
three  countries.  The  imports  into  Denmark  were  low  as  compared  with  the  other 
countries,  as  the  buying  of  wheat  and  rye  and  the  manufacture  of  flour  were 
handled  by  the  Government  and  imports  were  prohibited.  In  order  to  bring  down 
the  cost  of  living  they  were  using  mostly  home-grown  wheat  and  rye.  The  imports 
of  wheat  in  a  normal  year  such  as  1913  were  144,129,500  kg.    The  Danish  wheat  is 
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soft,  and  in  order  to  make  the  best  flour  it  is  necessary  to  mix  the  home-grown  pro- 
duct with  the  harder  imported  wheat,  for  which  purpose  Canadian  wheat  is  very 
popular. 

In  Sweden  there  has  been  instituted  a  variable  duty  which  is  set  each  month 
according  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  of  the  home-grown  wheat 
and  the  world  market  price.  For  instance,  in  April  the  duty  was  4  Swedish  kroners 
and  in  May  5-23  kroners  per  100  kg.  This  is  largely  done  to  protect  the  home 
grower,  but  it  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  agent  or  importer  to  make  future  con- 
tracts unless  the  time  of  delivery  is  certain  and  is  likely  to  be  some  time  within  the 
month,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  foretell  what  the  duty  will  be  in  the  follow- 
ing months.  This  regulation  is  likely  to  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  imports  from 
countries  far  distant. 

In  Norway  all  grain,  except  corn,  barley  for  brewing  and  technical  purposes, 
bran  and  shorts,  is  controlled  and  is  only  imported  by  the  Government. 

The  principal  demand  for  Canadian  wheat  in  the  'Scandinavian  countries  is  for 
hard  Manitoba  No.  1  and  No.  2,  mainly  No.  2  in  many  places,  although  No.  1  is  also 
in  good  demand.  In  Western  Norway,  No.  <3-  was  of  most  interest  as  Nos.  1  and  2 
were  too  expensive.  The  chief  imports  are  hard  winter  wheat  No.  2,  hard  spring 
wheat  No.  1,  and  sometimes  red  winter  wheat  No.  2.  In  Norway  the  figures  of 
import  were  given  as  being  90  per  cent  of  hard  winter  No.  2  and  10  per  cent  of 
hard  spring  No.  1.  The  greatest  sale  when  the  writer  was  in  these  countries  was 
for  hard  winter  No.  2  from  the  United  States  and  78  kilogrammes  Barussa,  and  also 
Rosafe  from  South  America.    Soft  wheats  are  not  generally  imported. 

Wheat  is  imported  in  bulk  or  in  bags  of  100  kilogrammes,  and,  in  many  cases 
on  London,  contracts  with  full  outturn  and  payment;  when  from  the  United  States 
cash  against  documents  New  York  and  London  arbitration,  but  it  was  stated  by 
many  firms  that  it  would  facilitate  business  to  have  the  documents  sent  to  Scandi- 
navia for  payment.  Business  is  also  done  on  the  basis  of  confirmed  credits  New 
York  against  banker's  reimbursement.  Before  the  war  the  terms  were  90  days'  sight 
draft,  banker's  reimbursement,  and  some  firms  are  now  giving  these  terms,  but  the 
importer  has  to  pay  interest  and  stamps.  These  terms  are  favoured  by  many  Scan- 
dinavian firms  under  the  present  exchange  conditions,  as  it  enables  the  importer  to 
have  three  months  in  which  to  buy  American  or  foreign  money  when  the  exchange 
rate  is  lowest. 

The  United  States  firms  generally  send  firm  offers  to  their  representatives  in 
Scandinavia  every  day  or  twice  a  week  with  which  they  work  the  market.  The 
usual  commission  is  1  per  cent.  The  quotations  are  either  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaports  or 
c.i.f.  Scandinavian  ports.  The  latter  is  much  the  better,  as  the  buyers  then  know 
the  landed  price  in  Scandinavia. 

Prices  are  variable.  United  States  firms  were  in  the  Danish  market  in  April 
with  Manitoba  No.  2  wheat  at  $70  c.i.f.  Scandinavian  ports,  and  in  Sweden  the  quo- 
tation of  $1.90  per  bushel  c.i.f.  (Sweden  for  Manitoba  No.  1  was  received.  In  some 
places  it  was  mentioned  that  Canadian  wheat  was  very  much  liked,  but  that  the 
prices  were  too  high.  Canadian  wheat  is,  however,  very  popular,  and  one  firm  in 
Sweden  alone  mentioned  that  they  import  about  30,000  tons  of  Manitoba  wheat 
annually. 

RYE 

Rye  is  used  very  extensively  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  although  there 
is  a  big  home  production  quite  large  quantities  are  imported.  The  imports  into 
Denmark  before  the  war  amounted  to  over  200,000,000  kilogrammes  annually.  The 
principal  sources  of  supply  were  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  Since 
then  the  United  States  has  furnished  the  greater  proportion  of  the  rye  imported  into 
Scandinavia.  Denmark  imported  in  1920  only  9,745,500  kilogrammes,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  buying  of  rye  and  the  rye  flour  industry  are  under 
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Government  control  and  the  importation  was  prohibited.  On  the  other  hand, 
Denmark  exported  in  1920  12,197,900  kg.,  of  which  4,727,200  kg.  were  home-grown. 

Sweden  has  now  generally  about  enough  home-grown  rye  for  her  requirements, 
although  some  quantities  are  imported  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  the  spring. 
Before  the  war  quite  large  quantities  were  bought  from  Germany.  Many  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  Sweden  have  become  accustomed  to  wheat  bread  instead  of  rye  bread,  so 
that  more  wheat  is  now  consumed  to  the  detriment  of  rye.  Sweden  was  therefore  likely 
to  have  such  a  surplus  that  she  exported  large  quantities  in  1921,  with  the  result  that, 
on  account  of  the  present  conditions,  a  shortage  of  rye  was  experienced  and  rye  has 
had  to  be  imported,  largely  from  the  United  States.  The  duty  on  rye  is  also  variable, 
being  set  each  month  according  to  the  difference  between  world  market  prices  and  the 
cost  of  home  production.   In  May  the  duty  was  5  •  23  Swedish  kroners  per  100  kg. 

Rye  is  also  being  supplied  to  Norway  by  the  United  States,  and  Denmark  has 
been  a  source  of  supply  for  smaller  quantities.  The  importation  is  vested  solely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  while  in  Norway,  the  writer  was  informed  that 
the  Government  Buying  Committee  had  just  bought  some  Canadian  rye  which  they 
had  found  very  satisfactory.  The  imports  of  rye  into  Norway  in  1920  amounted  to 
169,007,600  kg. 

The  principal  sale  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  is  for  Western  rye  No.  2,  and 
there  is  a  small  sale  for  State  No.  1. 

OATS 

In  Denmark  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  very  great  demand  for  oats,  except  a 
certain  quantity  for  feeding  purposes,  as  the  manufacture  or  use  of  rolled  oats  did  not 
seem  to  be  great.  As  regards  the  Canadian  product,  Manitoba  feeding  oats  Nos.  2  and 
3  were  stated  to  be  most  in  request. 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  people  use  rolled  oats  quite  extensively,  and  the 
manufacture  of  rolled  oats  is  quite  a  large  industry,  especially  in  Sweden.  Oats  are 
grown  in  these  countries  and  are  also  imported.  They  prefer  clipped  oats,  and  seemed 
to  favour  the  oats  from  the  River  Plate  district  of  South  America  on  account  of  the 
small  heavy  head  of  these  oats.  These  Plate  oats  weigh  about  52  kg.  per  hectolitre  (1 
hectolitre  =  175  •  98  pints).  Oats  are  also  imported  from  the  United  States  weighing 
from  38  to  40  pounds  per  bushel.  The  lower  weights  are  used  for  feeding  purposes, 
and  the  higher  weights  for  the  manufacture  of  rolled  oats.  The  Plate  oats  were 
cheaper  than  those  from  the  United  States.  In  Norway  the  quantities  imported  are 
not  great,  as  Norwegian  oats  are  mostly  used. 

In  1920  the  importation  of  oats  into  Denmark  was  1,325,600  kg.,  and  an  export  of 
home-grown  oats  of  363,600  kilogrammes.  The  importation  into  Sweden  during  the 
same  year  was  198,220  kg.,  while  in  1919  the  import  of  oats  was  22,809,259  kg.  Nor- 
way in  1920  imported  208,800  kg.  of  oats. 

BARLEY 

Denmark  grows  very  fine  barley  and  exports  quite  large  quantities.  She  also 
imports,  and,  providing  the  Canadian  prices  are  competitive,  there  is  a  good  sale, 
especially  as  the  Danish  crop  was  not  very  good  in  1921.  In  1913  and  1914  Denmark 
imported  42,740,900  and  52,295,000  kilogrammes  respectively,  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  being  Russia  and  Germany.  During  the  past  few  years  the  United  States  has 
furnished  the  greater  proportion.  The  imports  of  barley  into  Denmark  in  1919  and 
1920  were  37,006,600  and  545,200  kg.,  while  the  exports  of  Danish  barley  amounted 
to  1,087,900  and  14,698,300  kg.  in  the  years  1919  and  1920  respectively.  There  is  a 
market  for  both  feeding  and  brewing  barley  in  bags  of  100  kg.  The  imports  are 
coming  largely  from  California,  feeding  barley  weighing  about  44  pounds  and 
brewing  barley  48  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Nos.  2  and  3  are  in  greatest  demand,  and 
buying  is  done  very  much  on  sample. 
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In  Sweden  the  imports  consist  mostly  of  brewing  barley,  as  feeding  barley  is 
grown  largely  in  Sweden.  The  general  demand  is  for  California  No.  1  barley.  Gold 
leaf  barley  is  also  imported  from  Baltimore,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  so  well 
received  as  the  Californian  product,  as  it  was  stated  that  the  grain  was  too  small 
and  there  was  not  enough  albumen  for  their  requirements.  The  trade  in  barley  with 
Sweden  does  not  reach  large  proportions. 

•  The  trade  in  Norway  at  the  present  time  is  largely  for  brewing  barley,  although 
there  is  a  trade  done  in  both  brewing  and  feeding  barley.  Private  concerns  are  now 
allowed  to  import  barley  for  brewing  and  technical  purposes.  In  exporting  barley  for 
malt  it  would  be  well  to  mention  the  power  of  germination.  Californian  and  Argen- 
tine barley  are  well  known  on  the  market,  and  some  Canadian  No.  3  has  been 
imported.  Danish  barley  is  popular,  but  the  crop  in  Denmark  is  not  good  this  year, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  finding  it  difficult  to  compete.  In  1920  Norway  imported 
8,941,800  kg.  of  barley. 

MALT 

While  dealing  with  barley,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  quite  a  large  trade  is 
done  with  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  barley  malt.  Malt  is  also  made  from  home 
and  imported  barley.  Denmark  in  1919  imported  16,986,000  kg.,  and  in  1920,  390,200 
kg.,  while  Norway  imported  11,272,810  and  13,753,089  kg.  in  1919  and  1920  respec- 
tively. The  figures  for  Sweden  were  not  obtained.  Malt  imports  are  coming  from 
California,  and  France  is  also  in  the  market. 

MAIZE  CORN 

The  trade  in  maize  with  Denmark  is  very  large,  the  imports  in  1913  amounting 
to  404,875,000  kg.  Supplies  came  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  while 
Roumania,  Germany,  and  Russia  were  also  suppliers  of  quite  large  quantities.  In 
1914  the  greatest  amount  came  from  Roumania.  At  the  present  time  the  United 
States  and  South  America  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  Mixed  No.  2  is  in 
greatest  demand.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  the  maize  must  be  kiln-dried,  but 
in  the  late  summer  and  winter  it  can  be  shipped  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  opinion 
was  expressed  that  in  November,  December,  and  January  No.  3  mixed  maize  was 
best  suited  for  the  market;  in  February  and  March  No.  2  mixed  maize  was  required; 
and  in  the  following  months  No.  2  kiln-dried  maize  was  imported.  White  maize  for 
starch  purposes  is-  not  desired,  as  there  are  no  starch  mills  in  Denmark,  but  white 
corn  is  imported  for  other  purposes  when  the  price  is  equal  to  that  for  mixed  maize 
corn.  Maize  is  bought  in  bulk  or  in  bags  of  100  kg.,  depending  on  the  quantity 
imported.  Shippers  have  tried  to  export  in  150-kg.  bags,  but  they  were  found  to  be 
too  big  and  the  labourers  protested.  Quotations  in  April  were  about  $35  or  $36  per 
1,000  kg.  c.i.f.  Denmark.  During  the  period  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Denmark  some 
Canadian  maize  was  imported. 

In  Sweden  the  trade  in  maize  also  reaches  large  proportions,  having  been 
81,254,750  kg.  and  38,594,216  kg.  in  1919  and  1920  respectively.  Here  also  kiln-dried 
maize  is  preferred  in  the  summer  time,  while  in  the  winter  kiln  drying  is  not  neces- 
sary. Maize  is  used  mostly  in  south  Sweden,  and  although  there  is  some  used  in  the 
middle  and  north  of  Sweden,  the  quantities  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  consumption 
in  southern  Sweden.   There  is  no  duty  on  maize  corn  into  Sweden. 

The  imports  of  maize  into  Norway  amounted  to  69,654,400  kg.  and  65,391,000  kg. 
in  1919  and  1920,  the  principal  sources  of  supply  being  South  America  and  the  United 
States.  The  Plate  maize  is  mostly  imported  direct,  but  the  United  States  maize  is 
imported  to  a  large  extent  in  parcels  from  Holland. 

GROATS 

Before  the  war  groats  of  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  wheat,  and  maize  were  imported 
in  quite  large  quantities  into  Scandinavia,  the  two  former  being  the  most  important. 
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In  recent  years  groats  of  oats  have  been  the  principal  import.  Barley  groats  have  also 
been  bought  in  smaller  quantities.  The  importation  of  oat  groats  into  Denmark  in 
1919  and  1920  respectively  was  3,190,000  kg.  and  2,014,800  kg.,  into  Sweden  13,539,171 
kg.  and  4,637,063  kg.,  and  into  Norway  4,181,500  kg.  "and  172,300  kg.  These  imports 
came  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Argentina.  Before  the  war  some  came  from 
Canada,  and  probably  part  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  were  of  Canadian 
origin.   Generally  jute  bags  of  50  and  100  kilogrammes  are  used  in  this  trade. 

WHEAT  BRAS 

Inquiries  were  also  received  for  wheat  bran.  Rye  bran  has  also  been  imported, 
but  the  principal  import  of  bran  is  the  wheat  product.  The  imports  into  Denmark 
alone  in  1913  and  1914  amounted  to  45,222,000  and  29,501,100  kg.  respectively.  Great 
Britain  was  the  chief  source  of  supply,  with  Germany  and  the  Argentine  next  in 
order.  It  is  now  being  imported  from  Dutch  firms,  from  whom  parcel  shipments  can 
be  obtained,  and  direct  shipments  are  received  from  Great  Britain  and  South  America. 
Wheat  bran  is  generally  bought  in  jute  bags  of  50  kilogrammes  and  sometimes  of  100 
kg.  Bags  of  about  90  pounds  have  also  been  used. 

BUCKWHEAT 

Buckwheat  has  not  a  large  sale  in  Scandinavia.  Inquiries  were  received  in  Den- 
mark, but  as  there  is  only  one  mill  to  import  this  commodity,  the  quantities  are  not 
large,  being  between  800,000  and  1,000,000  kg.  before  the  war.  It  is  bought  largely  on 
sample,  and  must  be  sound  and  dry.  Before  the  war  Russia  was  the  chief  supplier, 
but  since  then  they  have  had  to  go  to  other  sources. 

OIL  CAKES 

The  trade  in  oil  cakes  in  Scandinavia  has  been  of  large  proportions.  Many 
different  kinds  have  been  imported,  such  as  cakes  of  cottonseed,  linseed,  sunflowers, 
peanuts,  palms,  soya  beans,  rapeseed,  hempseed,  and  cocoanuts.  In  Denmark  especi- 
ally, where  the  dairy  industry  is  so  important  and  where  the  cattle  are  mostly  stall  - 
fed,  very  large  quantities  of  cattle  cakes  are  used.  The  importation  into  Denmark 
in  1913  amounted  to  over  200,000,000  kg.  of  cottonseed  cake,  to  nearly  200,000,000  kg. 
of  sunflower  cakes,  to  over  66,000,000  kg.  of  linseed  cakes,  to  over  36,000,000  kg.  each 
of  hempseed  cakes  and  peanut  cakes,  to  over  19,000,000  kg.  of  soya  cakes,  as  well  as 
fair  quantities  of  the  other  kinds  mentioned  above. 

In  the  years  1919  and  1920  the  total  importation  of  oil  cakes  into  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian countries  under  consideration  was  approximately  as  follows: — 

1919  1920 

Kilogrammes  Kilogrammes 

Denmark                                                                         130,011,400  271,127,900 

Sweden                                                                              68,632,900  64,355,800 

Norway                                                                          20,566,400  12,702,200 

Total   219,210,700  348,185,900 


In  the  Norwegian  figures  a  small  importation  of  meal  is  included.    It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  imports  were  not  nearly  as  large  as  before  the  war,  but  this  is  under- 
I  standable.    In  addition  there  are  a  number  of  oil  mills  in  these  countries,  but  the 
j  figures  mentioned  will  give  some  idea  of  the  quantities  used.    The  principal  sources 
;  of  supply  before  the  war  were  the  United  States  for  cottonseed  cakes,  Russia  for  sun- 
'  flower  cakes  and  hempseed  cakes,  and  Germany  for  linseed  cakes  and  rapeseed  cakes, 
i  while  she  was  also  a  lairly  large  supplier  of  cottonseed  cakes,  sunflower  cakes,  and 
hempseed  cakes,  and  France  for  peanut  or  earthnut  cakes,  as  well  as  certain  quantities 
of  some  of  the  other  kinds.    Great  Britain  was  the  chief  exporter  of  palm  cakes  and 
soya  cakes,  in  addition  to  doing  a  trade  in  the  other  varieties. 
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The  United  States  is  now  the  chief  supplier  of  cottonseed  cakes  and  linseed 
cakes  in  Scandinavia,  the  cottonseed  cakes  being  obtained  from  New  Orleans  and 
Texas  and  the  linseed  cakes  from  New  York.  The  Texas  cakes  are  guaranteed  50  per 
cent  of  protein  and  fat,  while  the  New  Orleans  cakes  have  a  guarantee  of  43  per  cent. 
Cakes  are  also  imported  from  the  Argentine  with  a  guarantee  of  54  per  cent.  Earth 
cakes  from  France  are  very  popular.  They  have  a  standard  of  55  per  cent  to  56  per 
cent  of  protein  and  fat.  Canadian  linseed  cakes  have  been  imported,  and  they  are 
liked,  providing  the  price  is  competitive.  The  principal  trade  at  the  present  time  is 
in  ground-nut  cakes,  rapeseed  cakes,  and  cottonseed  cakes.  German  competition  is 
likely  to  be  keenly  felt  in  this  trade,  as  the  German  restrictions  have  been  taken  off 
and  she  was  flooding  the  market.  South  American  cakes  were  also  quite  low  in  price. 
In  Denmark,  American  oil  cakes  were  being  quoted  at  about  $42  c.i.f .  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds,  while  from  France  the  price  was  about  $28  c.i.f.,  and  the  German  price  was 
still  lower.  At  the  end  of  April  linseed  cakes  from  the  United  States  were  quoted  at 
$47  per  ton  c.i.f.  Copenhagen.  The  cakes  are  imported  in  jute  bags  of  100  kilo- 
grammes or  in  bulk.  Quotations  should  be  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  either  c.i.f.  Scan- 
dinavian ports  or  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports. 

As  linseed  cakes  are  of  chief  interest  to  Canada,  the  following  will  indicate  the 
form  of  f.o.b.  and  c.i.f.  contracts  which  have  been  used  by  United  States  firms  in 
selling  linseed  cakes  in  Scandinavia,  from  which  it  will  be  noticed  the  various  stipu- 
lations in  this  connection : — 


F.O.B.  Contract  (United  States  Linseed  Cake) 

We  confirm  to  have  sold  to  

through  the  agency  of  

Quantity. — About  tons  at  2,240  pounds,  2  per  cent  more  or  less. 

Quality. — American  linseed  cake  made  from  pure  American  and/or  Argentine  flax  seed, 
and/or  Canadian  flax  seed,  sound  and  merchantable  goods,  in  bags  gross  for  net. 
Intaken  weight  final. 

Price. —  per  2,24  0  pounds,  f.o.b.,  buyer's  vessel/s  in  New  York. 

Shipment. — To  be  taken  during  at  buyer's  opportunity. 

Payment. — Net  cash  in  New  York  against  ocean  bills  of  lading  and  weight  certificate.  The 
buyers  have  to  open  confirmed  credit  before  the  ship  commences  loading.  War  risk 
and  marine  insurance  to  be  for  buyer's  account  and  will  be  covered  by  the  buyer. 
Buyer's  bank  has  to  confirm  to  the  sellers  that  sea  and  war  risk  is  covered  and  reim- 
bursement is  opened. 

Other  Terms. — Any  dispute  to  be  settled  by  London  Arbitration.     The  goods  to  be  for 

 consumption  only. 

Buyer: —  Seller: — 

Agent: 


C.I.F.  Contract  (United  States  Linseed  Cake) 

We  confirm  to  have  sold  to  

through  the  agency  of  

Quantity. — About  tons  at  2,240  pounds,  10  per  cent  more  or  less,  seller's  option. 

Quality. — American  linseed  cakes,  made  from  pure  American  and/or  Canadian,  and/or 
Argentine  flax  seed,  sound  and  merchantable  goods,  in  bags,  gross  for  net. 

Price. —  per   2,240   pounds,   c.i.f  with  

Line  steamer/s  direct  or  indirect,  with  or  without  transhipment. 

Shipment. — During  after   seller's  opportunity. 

Payment. — Net  cash  in  New  York  against  shipping  documents,  viz. :  Bills  of  lading,  insur- 
ance policy  and/or  certificates,  which  cover  the  net  invoice  amount  plus  2  per  cent.  The 
buyer  has  to  open  credit  before  the  vessel  commences  loading.  War  risk  to  be  for 
buyer's  account  and  will  be  covered  by  the  buyer.  Buyer's  bank  has  to  confirm  to  the 
seller :  that  reimbursement  is  opened  and  war  risk  is  covered. 

Outturn. — Full  outturn  guaranteed  at  port  of  discharge. 

Other  Terms. — Any  dispute  to  be  settled  by  London  arbitration.     The  goods  to  be  for 

 consumption  only. 

Buyer: —  Seller: — 

Agent: 

With  regard  to  payment,  some  'Scandinavian  firms  ask  to  have  the  option  of 
paying  on  the  terms  of  three  months  banker's  acceptance,  discount  and  stamp  added. 
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REPRESENTATIVES  NECESSARY 

If  'Canadian  firms  desire  to  do  a  continuous  trade,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
appoint  good  reliable  agents  who  are  well  known  in  the  grain  and  feeding  stuffs  trade 
of  Scandinavia.  Prices  should  he  ca'bled  to  the  agents  every  day  or  at  least  twice  a 
week,  by  which  means  the  agents  can  keep  the  Canadian  product  continually  before 
likely  buyers.  Most  importers  will  only  buy  through  reliable  agents,  as  in  case  any- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  shipment  they  are  able  to  see  some  one  on  the  spot.  The 
agent  can  also  look  after  the  interests  of  the  shipper,  and  keep  him  informed  regard- 
ing market  conditions. 

GENERAL  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

In  the  years  prior  to  the  war,  payment  was  very  often  effected  by  a  three  months' 
bank  reimbursement  on  London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  etc.,  and  it  is  probable  that 
somewhat  similar  conditions  will  again  be  stipulated  in  the  future. 

During  the  past  few  years  United  States  firms  have  been  asking  for  payment 
cash  against  documents  New  York.  Many  buyers  in  Scandinavia,  however,  are  very 
much  opposed  to  these  terms,  and  are  asking  for  the  terms  of  either  cash  against 
documents  in  Scandinavia  or  90'  days'  sight  draft  with  banker's  reimbursement. 
Under  present  conditions  the  latter  terms  are  preferred,  as  with  the  exchanges  so 
variable  it  enables  the  buyer  to  obtain  the  foreign  currency  at  the  most  favourable 
time.  Under  this  arrangement,  instead  of  cash  against  documents  the  sellers  receive 
a  three  months'  draft  accepted  by  an  approved  British,  United  'States,  Canadian, 
French,  or  Dutch  bank,  according  to  the  contract.  The  seller  will  always  be  able 
to  discount  such  a  draft,  and  no  risk  is  "connected  therewith  as  no  credit  is  given  to 
the  buyers,  and  the  sellers  have  the  authority  to  refuse  the  bank  stated  by  the  buyer 
if  same  is  not  satisfactory.  Such  reimbursement  is  opened  through  a  first-class  Scan- 
dinavian bank,  which  is  again  opening  the  credit  with  the  foreign  approved  bank 
or  bankers. 

The  advantage  to  the  buyer  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  length  of  time  given  to 
buy  foreign  money,  he  is  able  to  sell  his  grain  or  feeding  stuffs,  and  when  selling  can 
J  at  the  same  time  cover  the  corresponding  foreign  currency  and  then  fix  the  rate  of 
exchange,  using  the  money  at  his  disposal  to  cover  the  bank  draft  at  maturity.  As 
a  rule  the  buyers  are  paying  a  discount  at  bank  rate,  and  the  stamp  on  these  three 
months'  reimbursement  contracts.    This  is,  however,  a  mere  question  of  calculation. 
Business  is  done  either  on  a  f .o.b.  or  a  c.i.f .  basis,  the  latter  being  preferred,  as  it 
;  enables  the  importer  to  know  the  landed  costs.    Some  firms  also  ask  for  quotations 
;  c.  &  f.,  as  they  have  an  arrangement  with  their  own  insurance  company  to  cover  the 
insurance. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  Canadian  grain  and  feeding  stuffs  are 
:  liked  very  well  in  the  Scandinavian  market,  and  providing  the  prices  are  competitive 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  large  and  increasing  trade  should  not  be  done.  Competition 
is  keen,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market  in  the  way 
i  of  quotations,  terms  of  payment,  and  general  conditions,  if  the  trade  is  to  be  retained 
and  increasingly  directed  towards  the  Dominion. 

[The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to  the  Trade  Inquiries  for  grain 
and  feeding  stuffs  published  in  this  issue,  page  274.] 

UNLIQUIDATED  TEXTILE  STOCKS  IN  CUBA 

According  to  best  estimates,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  there  are 
about  $10,000,000  worth  of  unliquidated  American  textiles  in  Cuba.  A  committee 
representing  over  $6,000,000  of  this  total  is  now  in  Habana  to  determine  the  most 
I  advisable  procedure.  Due  to  the  efforts  of  Department  of  Commerce  officials  and  this 
committee,  the  operation  of  a  decree  of  the  Cuban  President,  directing  the  sale  of  all 
merchandise  in  customs  and  bonded  warehouses  in  April,  has  been  postponed  for  two 
months 
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OVERSEAS  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  DURING  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  January  19,  1922. — Few  will  regret  the  falling  of  the  curtain  upon  a 
most  difficult,  disappointing,  and  anxious  year,  the  chief  features  of  which  are  aptly 
summarized  in  the  following  extract  from  the  annual  review  of  a  well-known  timber 
importing  firm : — 

"  The  year  under  review  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  ever  experienced  in  the 
trade.  The  year  opened  with  a  depressed  and  uncertain  market,  which  continued 
almost  throughout  the  year;  prices  steadily  declined,  with  the  result  that  buying  wa3 
carried  on  from  hand  to  mouth,  whilst  holders  of  stocks  were  faced  with  serious  los3e3 
and  great  difficulty  in  realizing.  The  difficulties  were  accentuated  by  trouble  in  the 
labour  world;  the  coal  miners'  stoppage  seriously  affecting  all  industry,  causing  great 
dislocation  in  practically  all  branches.  The  money  shortage  was  acute,  but  during 
the  year  the  bank  rate  was  lowered  from  7  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  thus  relieving  the 
tension  in  no  small  degree.  The  future  is  still  obscure,  and  many  difficulties  have  yet 
to  be  surmounted,  but  the  feeling  generally  is  that  the  worst  has  passed,  and  with 
renewed  confidence  the  position  should  slowly  improve." 

It  is  consequently  not  surprising  that  the  results  of  the  overseas  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1921,  as  disclosed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  figures,  show  a  disas- 
trous falling  off  in  value  from  those  of  1920,  approximating  nearly  one-half  in  all 
branches,  although  this  exaggerates  the  actual  position  in  so  far  that  prices  declined 
during  the  year  by  about  30  per  cent. 

The  figures  and  percentage  reductions  from  1920  are  as  follows: — 

1921  1920  Decrease  Per  cent 

Imports  £1,086,687,213       £1,932,648,881  £845,961,668  43.8 

Exports  (British)   703,196,282         1,334,469,269  631,272,987  47.4 

Re-exports   107,052,072  222,753,331  115,701,259  52.0 

£1,896,935,567       £3,489,871,481       £1,592,935,914  45.3 


It  is,  moreover,  interesting  to  contrast  these  with  the  similar  returns  for  the  year 
1913,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  wholesale  prices  on  the  31st  December,  1921,  are 
estimated  in  most  of  the  index  systems  at  a  level  of  70  per  cent  advance  over  that  time. 


Increase  or 

1913             Decrease  in  1921  Per  cent 

Imports                                                         £768,734,739      £317,952,474  (Inc.)  40.0 

Exports    (British)                                           525,253,595        177,942,687  (Inc.)  33.8 

Re-exports                                                       109,566,731           2,514,659  (Dec.)  2.3 


£1,403,555,065      £498,409,820  (Inc.)  35.7 


Upon  this  basis,  apparent  increases  show  a  large  actual  reduction  in  each  case. 

prevalence  of  unfavourable  conditions 

Periodical  reports  from  this  office  have  chronicled  the  trend  of  affairs,  and  the 
chief  circumstances  which  have  proved  so  detrimental  to  trade  and  industry,  and  have 
made  reference  to  the  heavy  losses  reported  by  important  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants owing  to  the  falling-off  in  business  and  the  necessity  of  drastically  writing 
down  stocks,  with  the  result  that  concerns  which  only  a  year  ago  reported  large  profits 
have  been  obliged  to  either  substantially  reduce  dividends  or  pass  them  altogether. 

Other  reports  and  statements  dealing  with  the  whole  year  show  that  all  the 
elements  and  features  which  are  invariably  associated  with  adverse  conditions  were 
experienced  during  1921. 

Prices  have  fallen  almost  uninterruptedly  during  the  whole  of  the  twelve  months, 
thus  accentuating  the  already  existing  disinclination  to  buy,  and  hindering  the  revival 
in  the  home  market  which  the  termination  of  the  coal  strike  seemed  to  promise. 
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Attempts  to  reduce  unreasonably  high  rates  of  wages  were  fiercely  opposed,  and 
not  altogether  unjustifiably  in  view  of  the  obvious  manipulation  of  retail  prices  that 
was  being  carried  on,  and  while  labour  has  more  recently  become  more  amenable,  the 
|  cost  of  production  of  most  of  the  goods  which  this  country  formerly  exported  all  over 
the  world  is  prohibitively  expensive  in  comparison  with  prices  which  are  being  offered 
by  Germany  and  certain  other  countries,  resulting  from  the  chaos  of  the  exchanges. 
Furthermore,  many  potential  markets  for  British  goods  are  still  unable  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  imports,  and  thus  temporarily  retarding  the  revival  in  export 
trade  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom  largely  depends.  The  results 
are  that  unemployment  in  Great  Britain  is  still  rife,  and  estimated  to  approach  nearly 
2,000,000. 

Efforts  which  have  been  made  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  country  have  entailed  a 
pitch  of  taxation  which  has  been  crushing  to  every  branch  of  commerce,  and  has 
further  greatly  curtailed  the  buying  power  of  the  population. 

Signs  of  the  times  are  that  the  number  of  failures  in  1921  almost  tripled  that  of 
the  previous  year;  the  capital  of  last  year's  new  company  registrations  aggregated 
only  £99,000,000,  against  £569,000,000  in  1920;  while  bank  earnings  show  a  marked 
shrinkage,  those'  of  the  five  great  London  joint-stock  banks  aggregating  somewhere 

j    about  20  per  cent,  although  incidentally  their  position  was  so  strong  that  they  have 

|    not  had  to  reduce  their  dividends.    Shipbuilding  has  almost  collapsed,  and  the  iron 
and  steel  output  is  the  lowest  for  seventy  years.    The  slump  in  the  takings  of  hotels, 

!    restaurants,  theatres,  and  all  forms  of  entertainment  is  another  indication  of  the 

i    presence  of  hard  times. 

Pessimism  is  always  to  be  deprecated,  but  it  would  be  worse  than  foolish  to  under- 
estimate the  acute  crisis  through  which  the  country  has  passed  during  1921,  and  to 
anticipate  that  recovery  can  be  anything  but  slow.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
country  fully  realized  last  year  for  the  first  time  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war,  and 
indeed  the  wonder  is  that  the  storm  has  been  weathered  so  well. 

SLIGHT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  OUTLOOK 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  favourable  portents  are  the  increase  of  the 
j    value  of  the  pound  sterling  in  New  York  by  about  20  per  cent,  the  fall  in  domestic 
retail  prices  of  30  per  cent,  the  knowledge  that  the  Government  has  practically  dis- 
|   posed  of  the  vast  stores  of  all  kinds  which  have  so  long  hung  over  the  market,  the 
promise  of  drastic  reductions  in  national  expenditure,  and  the  general  opinion  that 
the  worst  has  passed  now  that  most  concerns  have  set  their  house  in  order. 

There  are  still  very  few  tangible  proofs  of  recovery,  and  indeed  no*  marked 
improvement  seems  probable  until  Europe  has  rehabilitated,  but  the  general  opinion 
is  that  the  outlook  is  considerably  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

THE  COURSE  OF  FOREIGH  TRADE 

There  is  no  better  method  of  following  the  progress  of  trade  than  by  reproducing 
the  official  figures  month  by  month. 


Excess  of  Imports 

1921  Imports  Total  Exports  over  Exports 

January   £117,050,783  £102,711,213  £14,339,570 

February   96,973,711  76,226,034  20,747,677 

March   93,741,654  75,696,966  18,044,688 

April   89,995,504  68,391,247  21,604,257 

May   86,308,308  50,320,254  35,988,054 

June   88,182,481  45,235,002  42,947,479 

July   80,757,174  52,533,955  28,223,219 

August   88,581,040  61,344,086  27,236,954 

September   87,118,507  63,842,222  23,276,285 

October   84,741,852  72,650,993  12,090,859 

November   89,258,795  72,718,041  16,540,754 

December   85,312,081  68,578,341  16,733,740* 


Total   £1,088,021,890      £810,248,354  £277,773,536 
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The  year  opened  with  a  continuation  of  the  gradual  decline  which  set  in  early  in 
1920,  and  progressed  until  it  culminated  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  coal  strike, 
although  it  should  not  he  overlooked  that  falling  prices  explain  some  of  the  losses. 
The  rot  was  arrested  at  mid-year,  and  since  then  there  has  been  some  encouraging 
recovery. 

The  heavy  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  has,  moreover,  caused  the  substantial 
reduction  of  some  £100,000,000  in  the  preponderance  of  the  value  of  imports  over  that 
of  exports,  compared  with  1920,  which  would  be  still  more  satisfactory  were  it  not 
apparent  that  it  has  been  mainly  achieved  at  the  expense  of  imports  of  "raw  materials," 
a  sure  indication  of  industrial  depression. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  past  this  so-called  "  adverse  balance  "  was 
really  illusory,  because  it  was  fully  covered  by  what  are  known  as  "  invisible  exports  " 
such  as  the  earnings  of  foreign  investments,  profits  of  shipping  and  other  services 
performed. 

While  the  item  must  still  be  taken  into  account,  the  adverse  circumstances  of  the 
past  year  have  greatly  curtailed  this  source  of  income,  and  authorities  estimate  that 
when  everything  is  allowed  for  there  will  remain  an  amount  approximating  about 
£100,000,000  to  the  debit  of  1921. 

TRADE  ACCORDING  TO  CLASSIFICATION 

Before  proceeding  to-  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  chief  features  of  overseas 
import  and  export  trade,  it  is  advantageous  to  reproduce  the  summaries  according  to 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  classifies  trade,  which,  for  purposes  of  contrast  with  pre- 
war conditions,  are  given  for  1921,  1920,  and  1913 : — 

TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  AND  RE-EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  CLASSIFI- 
CATION, DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1913,  1920,  AND  1921 

(a)   Imports,  Value  c.i.f. 

1913  1920  1921 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £295,149,630  £765,807,875  £567,246,647 

Raw '  materials   and   articles  mainly- 
unmanufactured   269,939,720  710,355,635  271,175,698 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured  201,038,872  453,439,840  245,045,553 

Animals,  not  for  food   488,411  401,739  393,813 

Parcel   Post,    non-dutiable    articles..  2,118,106  2,643,792  2,825,502 

Total     £768,734,739       £1,932,648,881  £1,086,687,213 

(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Value  f.o.b. 

1913  1920  1921 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £33,875,845  £50,936,451  £37,457,956 

Raw   materials   and   articles  mainly 

unmanufactured   66,173,319  145,515,803  63,559,256 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured  413,820,434  1,119,739,723  588,664,977 

Animals,  not  for  food   2,229,868  4,805,512  3,448,525 

Parcel  Post   9,154,129  13,471,780  10,065,568 

Total   £525,.253,595       £1,334,469,269  £703,196,282 

(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  Value  f.o.b. 

1913  1920  1921 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £16,256,082  £46,094,493  £30,243,991 

Raw   materials   and   articles  mainly 

unmanufactured   63,699,566  122,930,875  50,053,627 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 

•  manufactured   29,504,972  53,649,270  26,635,269 

Animals,  not  for  food   106,111  78,693  119,185 

Total   £109,566,731  £222,753,331  £107,052,072 
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SOME  FEATURES  OF  IMPORT  TRADE 

As  regards  imports,  while  there  is  a  marked  contraction  in  valuation  throughout 
the  list,  the  amount  is  less  in  the  case  of  "  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco  "  than  under  the 
other  headings,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  falling  off  of  nearly  £200,000,000  in  com- 
parison with  1920  is  entirely  accountable  for  by  reduction  in  price,  because  in  nearly 
every  item  the  quantity  imported  last  year  showed  an  increase. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  slump  in  "  Raw  Materials,"  which  from 
the  point  of  value  amounted  to  no  less  than  61-9  per  cent.  Although  the  falling-ofl 
applies  to  every  item,  the  principal  cause  is  the  abnormal  decrease  of  £183,000,000  in 
the  value  of  cotton  imports,  largely  due  to  reduced  prices.  The  diminution  in  quan- 
tity, however,  from  approximately  19,000,000  centals  of  100  pounds  in  1920  to  less 
than  12,000,000  in  1921,  testifies  to  the  severe  depression  which  has  unhappily  beset 
one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  decrease  in  manufactured  articles  was  also  general,  and  was  probably 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  list  includes  some  commodities  which  for  certain 
purposes  have  equal  claims  to  be  regarded  as  raw  materials  in  so  far  that  they  enter 
into  the  factory  requirements  of  the  country. 

THE  DECREASE  IN  THE  EXPORT  OF  BRITISH  GOODS 

Turning  to  British  exports,  the  coal  strike  is  the  chief  contributor  to  the  drop  in 
the  value  of  "  Raw  Materials,"  but  the  principal  cause  of  the  practical  cutting  in  half 
of  this  trade,  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  is  the 
reduction  in  the  value  of  exports  of  "  Manufactured  Goods  "  by  47  per  cent  from  last 
year. 

This  unfortunate  result  is  largely  due  to  cotton  manufactures,  the  value  of  which 
fell  off  from  £401,420,272  in  1920  to  £178,709,912  in  1921,  and  while  to  some  extent 
modified  by  lower  prices,  there  was  a  general  heavy  reduction  in  the  export  of  all  items 
as  regards  quantities.  Woollens  were  responsible  for  a  drop  of  £79,755,281  and 
apparel  of  £30,471,513. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  reduced  production  of  iron  and  steel. 
This  is  a  line  in  which  exporters  have  been  practically  unable  to  compete  latterly,  with 
I  the  revival  of  Continental  production  under  the  extraordinary  exchange  and  other 
circumstances  which  have  prevailed.  The  decrease  was  general  with  the  exception  of 
increases  of  £11,000,000  in  machinery  and  £1,500,000  in  electrical  goods  and  apparatus. 

;  ,  " 

RE-EXPORTS 

Concerning  re-exports,  it  sufficies  to  remark  that  this  trade  in  1921  only  attained 
48  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  1920,  the  falling  off  being  heaviest  in  raw  materials, 
mainly  cotton  and  wool.  ■ 

INCREASE  IN  FOOD   IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

It  must  be  repeated  that  the  December  trade  and  navigation  returns  give  the 
imrevised  imports  by  countries  of  the  principal  items  of  food,  and  also  of  certain  raw 
materials  for  the  whole  year. 

These  obviously  include  many  of  the  Canadian  products  which  figure  largely  in 
i  export  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  also  repeat  our  custom  of  reproducing 
\  these  statistics,  showing  total  imports,  both  as  regards  quantities  and  values,  Canada's 
■  share,  and  the  details  of  consignments  from  other  important  participants  in  the  trade. 

From  the  details  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  quantities  imported  from 
;  Canada  are  in  most  cases  considerably  in  excess  of  1920  shipments,  although  in  certain 
instances  deflation  in  prices  has  reduced  the  actual  values. 
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FURTHER  REDUCTION  IN  IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  in  most  lines  of  manufactured  goods  and  other 
articles,  details  of  which  are  not  announced  until  the  publication  of  the  Annual  State- 
ment of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  autumn,  a  still  further  decline  has  taken 
place. 

It  was  manifestly  not  to  be  anticipated  that  the  purchases  of  abnormal  quantities  . 
of  Canadian  manufactured  goods  which,  starting  shortly  after  the  armistice,  attained 
its  apogee  in  1919,  could  be  maintained,  because  the  business  actually  included  quan- 
tities of  what  are  traditionally  regarded  as  the  United  Kingdom's  principal  products, 
of  which  the  country  happened  to  be  bare  owing  to  war  conditions,  but  had  it  not  been 
for  the  general  trade  slump,  supplemented  by  the  exchange  position,  it  is  probable 
that  Canada  could  have  retained  a  greater  proportion  of  this  trade  than  she  has. 

URGENT  NECESSITY  OF  RESIDENT  AGENTS 

Attention  has  previously  been  directed  to  the  probability  that  indent  and  similar 
firms  who  purchase  goods  of  all  kinds  for  customers  in  different  countries  of  the 
Empire,  and  foreign  countries,  are  a  more  likely  permanent  outlet  for  most  Canadian 
manufactured  goods  than  those  houses  which  buy  for  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  itself.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  our  Canadian  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants will  have  to  adopt  new  methods  if  they  are  to  secure  any  important  share  cf 
this  trade. 

Opportunity  was  taken  of  the  temporary  presence  in  London  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  for  him  to  supplement  our  previous  work  in  this  direction  by 
systematically  canvassing  this  branch  of  trade,  and  while  Mr.  Wilgress's  report  will 
deal  comprehensively  with  the  result  of  his  investigations,  he  found  that  a  number  of 
firms  are  quite  willing  to  consider  the  purchase  of  Canadian  goods. 

His  inquiry,  moreover,  confirmed  a  point  to  which  this  office  has  repeatedly  called 
attention,  namely,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  any  Canadian  firm  wishing  to 
participate  in  this  business  should  keep  an  experienced  resident  agent  on  the  spot  who 
can  supply  samples,  fixed  quotations,  information  about  delivery,  and  other  definite 
details  which  are  requisite  for  the  arranging  of  transactions. 

As  matters  at  present  stand,  whereas  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  prac- 
tically every  other  country  which  caters  for  this  trade  maintain  agents  in  London, 
the  majority  of  Canadian  exporters,  with  the  exception  of  provisions,  timber,  and  a 
few  other  lines,  rely  upon  correspondence.  It  seems  superfluous  to  comment  upon 
the  crushing  handicap  under  which  they  are  working. 

During  the  year  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  effect  arrangements  whereby 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  others  would  be  permitted  to  put  in  tenders  for  the 
supplies  of  all  kinds  which  are  purchased  upon  behalf  of  the  Dominion  and  Colonial 
Governments  by  their  High  Commissioners  or  other  representatives  in  London. 
There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  nature  of  which  have  been  detailed 
in  a  previous  report,  but  an  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  presence  of  a  qualified  repre- 
sentative in  this  country  is  an  absolute  sine  qua  non,  if  only  upon  account  of  the  short-  • 
ness  of  time  during  which  most  of  the  tenders  remain  open.  A  similar  position 
attends  overseas  railways  and  corporations  which  do  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
buying  in  London. 

It  certainly  requires  some  courage  and  enterprise  to  incur  this  expenditure  at  a 
time  when  trade  has  been  so  uniformly  depressed  as  recently,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  necessity. 

NOTES  ON  PRINCIPAL  LINES  OF  CANADIAN  IMPORTS 

A  brief  survey  of  imports  shows  that  while  there  was  a  reduction  in  comparison 
with  1920  of  nearly  30,000,000  cwt.  in  the  total  of  wheat,  Canada's  share  actually 
increased  by  4,400,000  cwt.,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.  A  notable  feature  is  the  falling  off 
in  Argentine's  share  from  nearly  31,000,000  cwt.  to  4,000,000  cwt. 
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Canadian  shipments  of  oats  increased  fivefold,  and  headed  the  list.  Another 
interesting  development  was  the  heavy  increase  in  the  deliveries  of  Canadian  flour, 
which  brought  them  within  reasonable  distance  of  United  States  consignments. 

In  provisions  there  was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  a  heavy  decline  in 
arrivals  of  Canadian  bacon,  amounting  to  nearly  50  per  cent,  mainly  due  to  the  revival 
in  receipts  of  bacon  from  Denmark,  which  has  always  been  held  in  high  favour  in  this 
country.  Upon  the  other  hand,  imports  of  Canadian  hams  increased  nearly  fourfold. 
Butter  showed  a  large  growth  in  quantity,  but  Canada's  contribution  (43,138  cwt.)  is 
little  more  than  1  per  cent  of  what  the  United  Kingdom  imports.  Cheese  marked  a 
slight  increase,  but  for  the  second  year  in  succession  imports  from  New  Zealand  exceeded 
those  from  Canada,  which  formerly  almost  monoplized  this  trade.  There  was  not 
much  difference  in  eggs,  but  here  again  Canada's  contribution  is  fractional,  little 
more  than  5  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  canned  salmon,  Canadian  shipments  exhibited 
an  increase  of  13,000  cwt.,  while  deliveries  from  the  United  States  drop  by  nearly 
100,000  cwt.  There  is  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  consignments  of  canned 
hosiers. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  development  of  the  year  is  the  revival  of  the  live 
cattle  trade,  which  amounted  to  66,674  head,  against  no  arrivals  in  1920.  Of  this 
Canada  supplied  nearly  half,  the  balance  coming  from  the  United  States. 


IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  ETC.,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  DURING  THE 

CALENDAR  YEARS  1920  AND  1921 


1920 

Quantity  Value 

1.  Wheat  Cwt. 

Total  imports   109,328,326  £146,753,350 

United  States   45,422,300  69,838,106 

Australia   19,966,100  18,635,968 

Argentine   30,830,800  38,364,688 

British  East  Indies   20,000  35,000 

Canada   10,189,400  15,581,846 

2.  Wheat  Meal  and  Flour — 

Total  imports   11,969,740  21,245,981 

United  States   5,837,400  10,872,260 

Argentine   183,918  228,280 

Australia   1,481,200  2,325,722 

Canada   2,318,601  4,413,435 

3.  Barley — 

Total  imports   12,667,700  14,458,164 

United  States   6,227,400  7,554,496 

Roumania   1,442,800  1,350,016 

Canada   2,691,200  2,890,682 

4.  Oats — 

Total  imports   6,101,600  5,632,721 

Argentine   4,676,200  4,314,068 

United  States   194,600  193,519 

Roumania   88,700  67,778 

Canada   697,500  663,264 

5.  Maize — 

Total  imports   33,840,060  27,371,234 

Argentine   29,237,100  23,507,058 

United  States   1,632,000  1,460,913 

Roumania   1,691,100  1,284,958 

Canada   343,500  329,677 

6.  Peas  (not  fresh) — 

Total  imports   582,663  1,057,587 

British  East  Indies   580  1,276 

Canada   12,620  41,699 

7.  Bacon — 

Total  imports   5,611,630  50,367,469 

United  States   3,362,264  29,453,894 

Denmark   704,075  7,316,370 

Canada   1,493,008  13,128,736 

8.  Earns — 

Total  imports   324,351  2,971,781 

United  States   283,591  2,598,627 

Canada   25,766  237,074 


1921 


Quantity 

Value 

Cwt. 

80,246,994 

£70,355,481 

36,065,002 

31,523,056 

19,993,015 

17  67fi  **8fi 

4,080,560 

2[668^600 

2,775,274 

14,589,320 

12,216,573 

15,840,455 

19,067,049 

7,900,142 

9,407,971 

114,737 

96,491 

1,380,700 

1,627,425 

5,866,019 

7,126,745 

15,805,952 

10,523,488 

8,587,000 

6,153,976 

981,700 

560,251 

3,119,200 

1,870,078 

8,356,836 

4,402,820 

3,231,540 

1,614,300 

434,800 

250,838 

218,800 

107,683 

3,591,800 

1,901,545 

36,754,383 

18,460,199 

15,824,800 

7,891,180 

6,733,600 

3  484,654 

3,173,600 

1,793,071 

5,789,200 

2,722,991 

1,312,984 

1,646,497 

910 

1,718 

10,948 

30,948 

5,677,786 

43,529,441 

2,509,379 

16,266,868 

1,849,885 

16,930,004 

844,024 

6,217,080 

1,127,089 

8,215,659 

1,020,718 

7,472,465 

93,906 

656,483 
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IMPORTS  INTO  UNITKD  KINGDOM,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1020  AND  1921 — Continued 

1920  1921 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

UUldvCj    JUT   r  UUU/  

"NT  1 1  yy~\ 

IN  Mill  1  > '  I 

Total  imports  

66,674 

•  2,756,193 

34,880 

1,519,685 

31,794 

1,236,508 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  for  Food — 

Total  imports  

10,706 

48,234 

United  States  

8,650 

38,729 

2,056 

9,505 

Butter — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Total  imports  

1,702,203 

24,518,748 

3,523,998 

42,528,399 

Denmark 

817,268 

11,762,845 

1,250,176 

15,084.605 

New  Zealand 

275,406 

3,828,280 

709,381 

8,494,060 

Australia 

223,609 

3,232,226 

928,006 

11,291,524 

Argentine 

138,862 

2,038,594 

401,354 

5,017,034 

102,567 

1,583,482 

63,065 

744,245 

United  States  

37,261 

557,152 

1,910 

13,225 

32,140 

477,250 

43,138 

529,856 

Cheese — 

Total  imports  

2,750,260 

20,633,946 

2,811,774 

17,400,436 

New  Zealand  

1,260,642 

9,279,901 

1,195,661 

8,728,777 

1  1  9  1fl(! 

no  a  iO/i 

10  0  A  9  O 
1  Z  O  ,  U  6  Z 

<  bo, yob 

63,439 

515,923 

77,731 

453,902 

United  States  

73,344 

518,978 

49,263 

308,863 

1,129,758 

8,814,530 

1,195,661 

6,666,844 

Eggs  in  Shell — 

Gt.  Hunds. 

Gt.  Hunds. 

Total  imports  

7,060,508 

11,569,338 

10,538,312 

11,393,318 

Denmark  

3,939,437 

7,032,357 

4,735,275 

5,455,373 

Egypt  

556,740 

587,450 

642,000 

508,256 

48,474 

73,748 

505,493 

573,804 

9,183 

14,420 

807,281 

1,478,933 

684,480 

788,069 

Canned  Salmon — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Total  imports  

849,944 

7,488,009 

576,530 

4,313,592 

325,455 

2,734,237 

227,213 

1,602,651 

156,638 

1,500,147 

169,736 

1,263,246 

Lobsters ,  Canned — 

25,035 

573,787 

36,463 

532,415 

Newfoundland  and  Coast  of 

1,547 

30,940 

4,089 

45,921 

Canada  

23,439 

542,409 

31,918 

479,780 

Flaxseed  or  Linseed — 

Tons 

Tons 

Total  imports  

389,367 

15,688,378 

469,791 

8,609,808 

216,265 

8,207,810 

401,978 

7,191,036 

143,476 

5,789,209 

41,941 

910,041 

1,763 

118,367 

1,172 

23,169 

Canada  

2,421 

223,690 

602 

18,108 

Paper,    Printing,    not  coated, 

and     Writing     Paper1  in 

Large  Sheets — 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Total  imports  

3,395,477 

9,119,630 

2,755,468 

4,752,271 

Newfoundland  and  Coast  of 

T  ifl  Ht£*  f]  nr 

1,100,834 

3,399,211 

7ir  Ton 

Sweden 

D  O  6  ,OV  X) 

1  198  111 

C79  7fii 

594,532 

l',506',909 

219,557 

415,537 

159,681 

347,070 

5,203 

15,671 

Paper.  Packing  and  "Wrapping , 

including  Tissue  Paper — 

3,903,879 

11,568,011 

1,532,863 

3,051,601 

Sweden  

1,890,126 

5,410,893 

632,183 

1,172,240 

Norway 

916,206 

2,718,372 

261,729 

506,429 

410^098 

'962is56 

♦Finland  

204,560 

350,854 

223,391 

727,824 

166,267 

320,714 

Canada  

115,807 

302,213 

17,584 

35,183 

♦Finland  is  included  in  Russia 

prior  to  1921. 

Horses,  including  Ponies — 

Number 

Number 

3,365 

264,196 

2,925 

226,030 

403 

52,865 

312 

44,510 

115 

2.905 
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IMPORTS  INTO  UNITED  KINGDOM,  CALENDAR  YEARS  1920  AND  1921  Concluded 


20. 


21. 


23. 


1920 


1921 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

VV  UUU/    LI  I  ILL     X  L/fLUVl  y    iVtstAJIVf    ft/14/1  KJu  <, 

Cub.  ft. 

Cub.  ft. 

1    C97  700 

1,781,411 

too  no 

British  Etist  Indi6s 

202,920 

189,325 

485,350 

282,261 

United  States 

480,042 

269,430 

260,637 

140  418 

908,416 

422,442 

324  430 

X  \J  iJ  t  Li  O  Lt 

Wood  and  Timber,  hewn,  soft — 

Loads 

Loads 

228,910 

2,744,909 

130,926 

1,019,153 

TTrt  I  f  A/1  Qtotnc? 

O  Li ,  D  Uo 

l,40l,0t)  1 

AQ  a  ax 

a  k  q  r  o  o 

21,168 

231,812 

25,252 

£J  O  «7  f  A-  *7  i7 

Sweden 

40,846 

433,353 

15,209 

111  937 

Canada 

20,991 

392,038 

2,503 

48  256 

Wood  and  Timber,  sawn,  hard, 

other  than  Mahogany — 

Cub.  ft. 

Cub.  ft. 

13,332,552 

8,530,164 

8,386,737 

3,682,984 

5,621,132 

3,669,302 

4,409,514 

1,824,491 

2,299,689 

9  A'iP.  K  A  A 

RO  A  OCT 

/I  o  r  o  A  O 

2,882,128 

967,822 

944,939 

270  790 

Wood  nad  Timber,  sawn,  soft — 

Loads 

Loads 

3,929,524 

4  ET    O  f\  f*  /»/*A 

45,896,662 

2,058,408 

13,580,201 

1,500,615 

1  7  9fi4  fi9Q 

X  i  ,     V  t ,  O  *j  J 

A  41 C  970 

1,127,386 

11,873,032 

114,815 

755,785 

717,049 

3,281,210 

242,242 

4,254,536 

83,755 

1,029,458 

813,700 

9,524,990 

190,641 

1,851,438 

♦Finland  is  included  in  Russia  prior  to  1921. 

Wood  Pulp,  mechanical,  wet — 

Tons 

Tons 

510,391 

7,341,768 

367,957 

4,277,901 

305,322 

3,725,013 

191,876 

1,969,607 

88,027 

1,653,956 

133,416 

1,865,175 

PRESENT   CONDITION  OF  THE  FLOUR  MARKET  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 


Glasgow,  January  31,  1922. — Scottish  bakers,  it  is  said,  can  get  the  best  results 
in  bread  at  the  present  time  by  using  Manitoban  flour  and  Australian  flour.  A  loaf 
is  produced  by  this  blend  which  is  up  to  the  high  standard  required  in  Scotland,  and 
is  better  than  that  of  the  blended  miller's  flour.  Australian  flour  does  not  compete 
with  Manitoban  flour;  it  rather  supplements  it  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  some  of  the 
i   qualities  in  which  Manitoban  flour  is  deficient. 

In  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen  the  system  of  baking  is  the  quarter  sponge. 
In  Edinburgh  and  Leith  the  half  sponge  system  is  almost  exclusively  used. 

Australian  flour  is  selling  here  at  39s.  6d.  and  Manitoban  is  priced  at  42s.  to 
42s.  6d.  per  280  pounds.  Australian  flour  is  recognized  as  a  highly-productive  flour, 
i.e.,  it  will  make  a  larger  quantity  of  bread  than  certain  other  flours,  and  in  combina- 
tion with  Manitoban  produces  the  quality  desired. 

Canadian  soft  winter  wheat  flour  also  makes,  with  Manitoban,  a  blend  that 
pleases  Scottish  customers,  but  it  appears  that  at  the  present  time  the  former  is  too 
high  in  price.    Canadian  winter  wheat  is  dearer  than  Manitoban  today. 

It  seems  that  the  flour  market  is  in  for  a  better  time,  and  that  an  advance  is 
more  likely  than  a  decline.  Spot  stocks  of  flour  are  beginning  to  decline.  Buyers 
here  have  been  spoiled  by  big  spot  stocks  which  are  now  vanishing.  The  home  millers 
|  are  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  buy  comparatively  cheap  Argentine  wheat. 
Furthermore,  they  are  getting  for  their  bran  from  the  Continent  £9  2s.  per  long  ton,  so 
that  they  are  in  a  comparatively  favourable  position  in  competition  with  imported 
Manitoban.  The  market  for  flour  from  the  United  States  is  practically  dead  at 
!  present,  and  the  present  import  business  is  mostly  in  Canadian  and  Australian. 

An  exhaustive  report  on  the  flour  market  in  Scotland  was  published  in  the 
Weekly  Bulletin  No.  924  (October  17,  1921). 
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THE  FALLING- OFF  IN  THE  WORLD'S  MERCANTILE  SHIPBUILDING 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  January  27,  1922. — It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  apt  illustration 
of  the  reverses  which  overtook  many  industries  in  1921  than  is  afforded  by  a  com- 
parison of  Lloyd's  Annual  Summary  of  Shipbuilding  for  1921  with  that  issued  in 
January,  1920.  The  altered  position  disclosed  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  at  the  time,  that  the  slight  decline  which  commenced 
in  the  December  quarter  of  1919  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  falling-off  which  would 
be  just  as  rapid  as  the  phenomenal  increase  which  had  taken  place  since  1918. 

The  extent  of  the  decline  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  world's  total  output  of 
ships  during  1921,  while  aggregating  4,341,679  tons,  represents  a  reduction  of 
1,520,000  tons  in  comparison  with  1920,  although  the  figures  still  exceed  by  more 
than  a  million  tons  those  for  1913,  when  the  world's  pre-war  record  output  was 
reached. 

The  slump  is  even  more  marked  in  the  case  of  vessels  under  construction.  At  the 
beginning  of  1921,  it  was  reported  that  3,708,916  tons  were  under  construction  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  total  which  even  went  up  in  the  March  quarter.  At  the  end  of 
December,  1921,  this  had  sunk  to  2,640,319  tons,  or  a  reduction  of  1,158,274  tons 
during  the  nine  months,  and  as  work  has  been  altogether  suspended  on  720,000  tons 
of  vessels  which  are  in  the  course  of  completion,  work  is  really  taking  place  on  only 
1,920,319  tons.  This  unsatisfactory  position  is  further  intensified  by  the  report  that 
during  the  December  quarter  only  55,000  tons  of  new  vessels  were  commenced. 

As  regards  shipbuilding  abroad,  the  position  is  equally  unfavourable,  and  largely 
due  to  the  collapse  of  shipbuilding  in  the  United  Kingdom's  chief  competitor,  the 
United  States.  In  January  last,  the  tonnage  under  construction  in  countries  out- 
side of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  3,470,862  tons,  and  at  the  end  of  December, 
this  had  fallen  to  1,816,774  tons,  a  decrease  of  1,654,088  tons. 

The  slump  in  American  shipbuilding  involves  a  falling-off*  from  the  1,310,312  tons 
building  in  December,  1920,  to  216,428  tons  at  present,  equal  to  1,093,884  tons,  which, 
moreover,  takes  no  account  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  tonnage  upon  which  work 
has  been  suspended. 

Holland,  the  British  Dominions  and  Japan  also  exhibit  decreases  of  over  100,000 
tons,  and  the  only  country  in  which  an  increase  (30,000  tons)  of  constructional  work  is 
recorded  is  Italy,  but  this  also  includes  a  quantity  of  vessels  upon  which  operations 
have  been  suspended. 

In  reference,  however,  to  launchings,  the  position  in  comparison  with  last  year, 
is  readily  grasped  from  the  following  table : — 


1921 

1920 

Tons 

Tons 

  1,528,052 

2,055,624 

  1,006,413 

2,476,253 

  509,064 

  232,402 

183,149 

,   227,425 

456,642 

  210,663 

93,449 

  164,748 

133,190 

SHIP  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

During  1921  there  were  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom  426  merchant  vessels, 
of  1,538,052  tons.  All  these  were  of  steel  with  the  exception  of  three  wooden  vessels 
of  1,273  tons  and  one  vessel  of  reinforced  concrete  of  300  tons.  Not  a  single  sailing 
vessel  was  launched  during  the  year. 

The  output  was  517,572  tons  lower  than  the  record  figures  of  1920,  and  equals 
about  35-5  per  cent  of  the  world's  output  in  1921,  as  compared  with  58  per  cent  in 
1913. 
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Of  the  tonnage  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom,  946,182  tons  are  for  registration 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  591,870  tons  (or  38-5  per  cent)  for  owners  residing 
abroad.  The  percentage,  although  slightly  lower  than  that  for  the  previous  year,  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  pre-war  figures,  when  the  average  was  22£-  per  cent.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  approximately  125,000  each  go  to  Norwegian,  French  and 
Dutch  owners,  and  66,373  tons  to  the  British  Dominions. 

There  were  launched  103  vessels  of  between  5,000  and  10,000  tons  each,  and  24 
of  10,000  tons  and  upwards,  the  largest  being  the  Laconia  (19,730  tons)  and  the  list 
also  including  the  new  C.P.R.  steamer  the  Mont  dare  (16,400  tons).  Thirty-eight 
vessels,  totalling  250,500  tons  for  the  carriage  of  oil  in  bulk  were  launched,  and  the 
average  tonnage  of  steamers  and  motor  vessels  turned  out  was  3,840  tons,  a  decline 
!   in  comparison  with  every  year  since  1916. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  output  of  ships  in  1921,  namely  1,006,413  tons,  is  1,469,840  tons  lower  than 
during  1920,  and  over  3,000,000  tons  less  than  in  the  record  year  of  1919,  the  decrease 
being  general  in  all  centres.    Notwithstanding  this  great  reduction,  however,  the 
j   figures  of  1921  still  represent  nearly  36  per  cent  of  the  total  output  abroad. 

GERMANY 

Statistics  regarding  Germany  are  published  for  the  first  time  since  1913,  and 
show  that  during  1921  242  ships  of  509,064  tons  were  launched. 

This  output  represents  an  increase  over  1913  of  about  44,000  tons,  and  constitutes 
18  per  cent  of  the  production  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

HOLLAND 

The  tonnage  launched  in  Holland  during  the  year  under  review — 232,402  tons — 
is  49,000  tons  higher  than  the  1920  figures,  and  is  a  record. 

JAPAN 

The  output  in  Japan  (227,425  tons)  is  50  per  cent  less  than  in  1920,  but  in 
i  comparison  with  pre-war  years,  still  exceeds  the  combined  figures  for  the  four  years 
;  1910-13. 

FRANCE 

French  launchings  amounted  to  210,663  tons,  which  total  registers  an  increase  of 
125  per  cent  over  that  of  1920,  and  is  the  highest  on  record. 

SCANDINAVIA 

The  total  tonnage  produced  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  amounts  to  194,607 
tons,  which  is  31,260  tons  higher  than  the  output  for  1920.    Increases  were  recorded 
in  all  countries,  and  in  the  case  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  the  figures  exceeded  those  of 
j  any  past  year. 

ITALY 

In  the  case  of  Italy  also,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  launched  was  the  highest  on  record, 
amounting  to  164,748  tons.  About  25  per  cent  of  this  total  represents  the  output  of 
the  Trieste  district. 

BRITISH  DOMINIONS 

The  total  tonnage  launched  in  all  the  British  Dominions  during  1921,  namely, 
129,675  tons,  is  about  74,000  tons  less  than  in  1920.    Construction  in  Canada— 78,420 
tons — is  less  than  half  of  the  output  of  1920.    Of  the  remaining  51,255  tons,  Hong 
I  Kong  contributed  31,453  tons  and  Australia  17,408. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  January  26,  1922. — Trade  returns  showing  the  imports  and  exports  are 
not  generally  published  in  the  British  West  Indies  until  the  end  of  the  year,  except 
in  Grenada.  In  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  however,  financial  returns  giving 
the  estimated  revenue,  the  actual  revenue,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year,  are  published  quarterly.  An  examination 
of  these  returns  for  1921  discloses  the  fact  that  in  all  the  smaller  islands,  except 
Dominica,  a  considerable  falling  off  occurred  in  the  amount  of  customs  duties  col- 
lected as  compared  with  1920,  and  to  such  a  great  extent  as  to  clearly  indicate  that 
a  very  large  decline  has  taken  place  in  the  imports.  In  Dominica  the  small  increase 
in  customs  duties  was  probably  due  to  an  increased  rate  and  not  to  any  greater  quan- 
tity of  goods  imported.  As  typical  of  the  general  conditions  in  these  islands  in  1921, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  give  a  statement  of  the  principal  items  of  the  imports  and 
exports  for  Grenada  up  to  November  30,  being  the  only  colony  in  which  trade  returns 
in  this  manner  are  published  during  the  year. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GRENADA  FOR  1921   (UP  TO  NOVEMBER  30)   AND  FOR  COMPARISON 

THOSE  OF  THE  PRECEDING  YEAR 

Imports 

1920  1921 

Apparel   £7,337  £1,928 

Bread   5,280  2,328 

Boots  and  shoes   11,542  1,800 

Butter   5,831  1,685 

Cotton  piece  goods   75,938  17,422 

Fish,  dry  and  salted   19,249  11,581 

Flour   78,725  44,857 

Oats   5,960  1,987 

Rice   8,548  5,861 

Meat — salted   9,047  1,381 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactured   7,990  6,326 

Cotton  seed  oil   3,082  1,913 

Kerosene  oil   9,060  7,349 

Spirits   5,258  2,771 

(       Sugar — unrefined   45,198  17,101 

refined   2,399  175 

Tobacco — unmanufactured   3,328  2,722 

manufactured   1,833  1,710 

Cigars  and  cigarettes   1,232  901 

Exports 

Cocoa,  raw                                                                ..  462,561  183,517 

Cotton   40,950  8,817 

Cotton  seed   7,728  2,140 

Coconuts   300  65 

Lime  juice   9>025  2,459 

Nutmegs   58,021  33,437 

Mace   13,925  12,700 


PRESENT   OUTLOOK   NOT  ENCOURAGING 

The  banks  state  that  their  branches  have  felt  the  stringency  and  have  been  com- 
pelled to  exercise  great  caution  in  advances  to  their  customers.  They  consider  that 
no  industry  in  at  least  the  smaller  islands  is  on  a  paying  basis,  and  this  has  been  the 
prevailing  condition  throughout  the  year,  and  as  yet  no  improvement  is  in  sight. 
That  this  is  the  true  outlook  would  appear  from  the  statement  of  a  leading  firm  in 
general  foodstuffs  in  Barbados,  who  declared  that  never  in  their  experience  had  so 
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many  drafts  been  returned  dishonoured  from  among  the  smaller  islands.  A  leading 
I  flour  jobbing  firm  stated  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  circumspection  that  they 
were  able  to  make  shipments  of  flour  among  these  islands  during  the  year,  owing  to 
the  precarious  trade  conditions.  Another  firm  whose  activities  cover  all  the  West 
Indies,  and  who  hold  several  Canadian  agencies,  attributed  the  depression  to  the  slump 
in  sugar,  molasses,  cocoa,  and  other  staples  which  penalized  business  of  every  descrip- 
tion.   They  write  as  follows: — 

"  The  territory  canvassed  by  us  from  the  Barbados  office  consists  of  St.  Lucia, 
Dominica,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts — our  head  office  (Trinidad) 
undertaking  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and  British  Guiana.  Our  travellers  cover  the 
ground  at  least  four  times  a  year,  and  we  may  tell  you  that  during  the  past  year  busi- 
ness has  been  so  flat  that  these  trips  have  been  financially  a  losing  transaction.  Out- 
side any  absolute  necessaries,  merchants  are  not  adding  to  their  mostly  heavy  stocks 
with  which  they  got  caught  when  the  slump  came,  and  for  goods  engaged  just  before 
and  even  immediately  after.  Every  mail  is  bringing  us  from  the  banks  unpaid  drafts, 
in  most  instances  on  people  who  fail  to  meet  their  obligations  through  sheer  force  of 
adverse  circumstances.  The  banks  have  naturally  been  compelled  to  tighten  their 
hands  in  the  matter  of  credit  allowed  clients,  and  accommodation  having  been  con- 
;    siderably  curtailed,  has  naturally  added  to  the  depression — a  natural  effect." 

DEPRESSED  CONDITION  OF  STAPLE  INDUSTRIES 

Sugar  and  Molasses. — During  the  war  period  the  total  crop  of  sugar  obtained  in 
the  West  Indies  was  above  the  average  of  any  similar  period,  once  reaching  300,000 
tons — the  average  in  the  immediate  past  not  much  exceeding  240,000  tons.  At  the 
peak  in  1920,  Demerara  crystals  were  quoted  in  the  London  market  at  150s.  a  cwt.  In 
the  previous  year  60s.  to  82s.  were  obtained — the  average  quotation  in  the  year  before 
the  war  being  only  about  15s.    Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  the  molasses  market, 

|  quotations  in  1913  being  approximately  13  cents  per  gallon  plus  the  cask,  f.o.b. 

!  Barbados.    From  that  year  on  the  price  advanced  steadily,  until  in  1920  it  reached 

1  $1.20  per  gallon  f.o.b.  Last  year  the  price  of  both  sugar  and  molasses  fell  off  to 
nominal.  Quotations  in  the  New  York  market  in  July  for  crystals  averaged  $4.50 
per  100  pounds  as  against  $17  in  1920,  and  molasses  was  marketed  in  December  at 

|  40  cents  including  cask — equivalent  to  30  cents  per  gallon — the  market  still  showing 

!  a  tendency  to  further  decline. 

Cocoa. — Speaking  generally,  the  crop  of  cocoa  in  the  islands  was  fairly  good  last 
year,  but  prices  were  below  the  pre-war  level.  During  the  three  years  1918-20  the 
price  averaged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  115s.  per  cwt.,  and  one  sale  is  reported  in 
London  of  Trinidad  140s.  and  another  of  Jamaica  120s.  during  these  years.  In  July 
last  the  prices  in  London  had  dropped  to  56s.  for  Trinidad,  50s.  for  Grenada,  and  47s. 
for  Jamaica.  The  New  York  quotation  in  the  same  month  was  approximately  8  cents 
per  pound  as  compared  with  an  average  of  over  20  cents  per  pound  in  1920. 

Cotton. — Sea  island  cotton  is  now  offered  at  less  than  one-third  of  the  recent 
price,  and  even  at  this  figure  there  is  no  demand.  During  the  boom  of  a  few  years 
ago  this  cotton  sold  at  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  pound,  and  some  was  actually  marketed 
as  high  as  10s.  Quotations  are  now  practically  nominal,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained  in  the  islands  is  about  2s.  2d. — equivalent  to  2s.  6d.  in  Liverpool.  On  account 
of  the  depressed  market  and  small  demand  the  area  under  cultivation  is  being  reduced 
to  some  extent. 

The  Lime  Industry. — The  outlook  for  the  lime  industry  at  the  beginning  of  1920 
was  particularly  good.  High  prices  were  being  obtained,  but  the  market  broke  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  and  the  price  paid  for  ripe  limes  fell  from  6s.  to  3s.  lid.  per 
barrel,  with  a  further  drop  at  the  beginning  of  1921  to  3s.  4d.    Fortunately  the  lime 
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crop  of  Dominica,  which  is  the  principal  island  producing  limes,  has  been  fairly  good. 
The  principal  market  for  green  limes  has  been  the  United  States,  but  the  trade  has 
fallen  off  over  one-half,  the  surplus  crop  being  made  into  concentrated  juice  or  citric 
acid.    Prices  prevailing  last  year  were  lowest  in  the  decade. 

Coconuts. — In  sympathy  with  a  lessened  inquiry  from  abroad,  the  price  of  coco- 
nuts in  the  Trinidad  market  fell  about  25  per  cent,  and  were  quoted  in  November  at 
about  $40  and  $30  per  1,000  for  select  and  culls.  In  December  the  prices  were  subject 
to  another  decline,  being  quoted  at  $30  and  $20  per  1,000.  Copra  and  coconut  oil, 
which  had  been  quoted  the  previous  year  at  9  cents  and  $1.75,  were  offered  at  the  close 
of  the  year  at  4£  cents  and  86  cents. 

Arrowroot. — The  output  of  St.  Vincent  arrowroot  increased  in  recent  years  as  the 
result  of  high  prices.  In  the  London  market  some  business  was  done  in  1918  at  20 
cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Since  that  time  a  decline  in  prices  has  taken  place.  Quotations 
in  London  in  December  ranged  from  6£  cents  to  13  cents  on  a  quiet  market. 

Spices. — In  Grenada  the  area  under  nutmegs  has  been  gradually  extended  with 
a  steady  increase  in  return.  In  1913  the  customs  valuation  for  nutmegs  was  7£  cents 
per  pound  and  in  1919  was  taken  at  24  cents.  Last  year  the  price  f.o.b.  St.  George's, 
Grenada,  averaged  about  10  cents  per  pound.  Prices  in  London  at  present  are  from 
13  to  38  cents,  according  to  size,  and  for  mace  from  24  to  36  cents.  Ginger  advanced 
steadily  in  price  between  1912  and  1920.  In  1912  the  customs  valuation  in  Jamaica 
was  taken  at  £2  per  cwt.  and  advanced  to  £6  in  1920.  Quotations  in  the  latter  year 
on  the  London  market  averaged  £8.  Last  December  prices  were  nominal  without; 
change  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £6  c.i.f.  London.  More  pimento  is  being  shipped  from 
Jamaica  in  the  last  few  years.  Prices  have  advanced  from  10s.  per  cwt.  to  30s.  Recent 
London  market  reports  show  that  only  a  small  business  is  now  being  done  in  pimento, 
and  that  the  price  has  dropped  about  one-half. 

AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  January  10,  1922. — The  end  of  1921  closed  the  most  stringent  financial 
year  of  the  last  decade  in  Australia  as  well  as  in  most  other  countries.  The  new  year 
opened  under  much  more  favourable  auspices  than  the  preceding  period  for,  despite  the 
abnormal  conditions  caused  by  excessive  importations,  sharp  curtailment  of  banking 
credits,  and  consequent  forced  realization  of  goods  and  products,  the  mercantile 
community  of  the  Commonwealth  stood  the  storm  so  well  that  few  failures  of 
magnitude  occurred. 

It  is  true  that  here  and  there  some  extensions  of  payments  were  arranged,  but  the 
compromises  were  comparatively  limited  and,  altogether,  the  country  has  successfully 
come  through  an  exceedingly  trying  ordeal  under  creditable  circumstances. 

Trade  is  now  being  resumed  after  the  (mid-summer)  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holiday  season  with  optimistic  anticipations  caused  by  favourable  climatic  conditions 
producing  a  splendid  wool  clip,  an  excellent  wheat  harvest,  and  a  full  output  of  dairy 
products  (butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk). 

The  excessive  importations  in  the  first  half  of  1921  are  rapidly  going  into  con- 
sumption. Importers  have  cut  their  losses  and  adjusted  their  prices  to  reach  the, 
generally,  lower  values  now  existing.  Orders  for  oversea  requirements  continue  to  be 
placed  upon  a  conservative  basis,  and  with  an  entire  absence  of  pre-war  speculative 
buying  which  frequently  induced  the  importation  of  new  lines  of  goods  to  try-out 
the  market. 

As  outlined  in  previous  reports  under  this  heading,  the  trading  position  is  aptly 
illustrated  in  the  contraction  in  the  Commonwealth  customs  and  excise  returns  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  financial  year  ended  on  December  31,  1921.  This  revenue  was 
£13,084,559  as  compared  with  the  similar  period  of  1920,  when  £16,717,632  was  collected, 
thus  showing  a  reduction  of  £3,663,073. 
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The  wheat  producers  in  the  Commonwealth  received  nearly  £50,000,000  in  1921 
under  the  wheat  pooling  scheme  of  the  Australian  Wheat  Board,  which  easily  consti- 
tuted a  record  for  the  huge  operations  of  this  Federal  Government  control  which 

;  ceased  operations  on  December  31. 

The  chief  disturbing  factors  in  the  Australian  trading  outlook  are  the  marked 
decline  in  present  values  of  butter,  meats,  wheat  and  flour.  The  position  in  regard  to 
meats,  for  which  there  is  at  the  moment  no  payable  oversea  market,  is  tending  to 
demoralize  the  former  well-established  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  jeopardize 
the  existence  of  the  industry. 

Owing  to  the  Government  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  enacting  legislation 

i  whereby  the  hours  of  labour  in  leading  industries  have  been  reduced  from  48  (as 
previously)  to  44  hours  per  week,  and  through  the  high  rates  of  wages  and  cost  of 

I  coal  in  comparison  with  that  paid  in  competing  countries,  the  only  two  iron  and  steel 

I  producing  companies  in  Australia — at  Newcastle  and  Lithgow,  N.S.W. — ceased  opera- 
tions before  Christmas,  thus  throwing  out  of  employment  about  5,000  operatives  in 
these  and  subsidiary  plants.    Negotiations,  likely  to  be  somewhat  protracted,  are  pro- 

!  ceeding  with  a  view  to  reopening  these  extensive  works.  In  other  directions,  there  is 
also  considerable  unemployment  and,  in  this  regard,  it  is  considered  that  the  Common- 
wealth is  now  feeling  the  depressed  labour  conditions  which  were  accentuated  at  an 
earlier  period  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

This  mail  closes  without  any  special  trading  feature  to  comment  upon.  The 
financial  position  has  wonderfully  improved,  and,  while  conservatism  marks  every 

I  phase  of  trade,  there  is  now  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  purchasing  credits  for  the 
legitimate  requirements  of  importers. 

DECLINING  IMPORTATIONS  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 

Melbourne,  January  10,  1922. — Prior  to  the  war  considerable  quantities  of  cement 
!  were  imported  into  Australia,  and  there  was  always  a  floating  stock  in  the  hands  of 
merchants.  Through  lack  of  freight  facilities,  and  the  strong  war  demands  for 
cement,  this  trade  was  discontinued  in  the  war  years. 

Taking  the  normal  year  of  1913  as  an  illustration,  the  imports  into  Australia 
were  2,511,828  cwt.  (112  pounds)  to  the  value  of  £264,251.  Of  that  total,  German 
cement  is  credited  with  1,441,140  cwt. ;  the  United  Kingdom  with  638,892  cwt. ;  Bel- 
gium with  165,523  cwt.;  Denmark  with  112,331  cwt.;  Norway  with  55,859  cwt.  In 
1919-20  (the  latest  available  figures)  the  total  importations  comprised  only  5,637  long 
tons  to  the  value  of  £36,295,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom's  share  was  £30,670.  Some 
Continental  countries  are  again  endeavouring  to  make  shipments  to  Australia,  but 
the  recently  imposed  anti-dumping  regulation,  covering  both  original  cost  and 
specially  low  ocean  freights,  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  trade. 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  domestic  supplies,  chiefly 
caused  by  stoppage  of  the  various  works  through  coal  strikes.  To  supply  an  emer- 
gency demand,  some  shipments  of  British  Columbia  cement  were  imported  into  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  excellent  quality  of  this  material  gave  every  satisfaction.  This  demand 
was  caused  chiefly  by  public  works  under  construction  being  unable  to  obtain  neces- 
j  sary  cement  to  complete  the  jobs  from  Australian  sources  of  supply. 

Recently  an  emergency  demand  arose  in  New  South  Wales  for  2,500  tons  of 
cement  for  speedy  delivery.  Quotations  on  a  c.i.f .  basis  from  British  Columbia  were 
not  low  enough  to  secure  the  order.  To  fulfil  these  requirements,  1,000  tons  were 
obtained  from  South  Australia  and  1,500  tons  (on  the  water)  from  Great  Britain. 
The  latter  derives  a  benefit  of  10s.  ($2.43)  per  ton  in  preferential  customs  duty. 

As  an  illustration  of  "  ballast  freights,"  quotations  were  received  in  Australia 
in  November  last  to  load  3,000  tons  of  cement  at  various  English  (optional)  ports,  or 
at  Antwerp  or  Eotterdam,  at  5s.  ($1.21)  per  long  ton  for  delivery  at  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  Adelaide,  or  any  wheat-exporting  port  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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Some  considerable  quantities  of  British  and  Continental  cement  have  been  sold  for 
spread  delivery,  this  year  "  at  current  rates  at  time  of  delivery,"  but  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  anti-dumping  freight  duties,  it  is  considered  that  this  trade  will  experience  a 
considerable  set-back. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  ON  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Under  Item  234  (A)  of  the  new  Commonwealth  customs  tariff,  which  was  assented 
to  on  December  16,  1921,  Portland  cement  is  dutiable  at  £1  per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  if 
made  in  the  United  Kingdom  only,  and  £1  10s.  per  ton  if  made  in  all  other  countries, 
including  Canada. 

AUSTRALIAN  PORTLAND  CEMENT  PLANTS 

From  time  to  time  inquiries  have  come  forward  relative  to  the  extent  of  the 
cement  industry  in  the  Commonwealth,  hence  from  reliable  sources  the  subjoined 
particulars  have  been  obtained  for  the  information  of  manufacturers  in  Canada.  At 
present  there  are  nine  cement  plants  in  operation  in  Australia,  viz: — 

Victoria. — Australian  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Geelong;  capacity  2,000  tons  weekly. 

Estate  of  David  Mitchell,  Melbourne;  capacity  250  tons  weekly. 
New  South  Wales. — Commonwealth  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Portland;  capacity 

2,500  tons  weekly.  New  South  Wales  Cement,  Lime,  and  Coal  Co.,  Kandos; 

capacity  1,250  tons  weekly.   Newcastle  Slag  Cement  Co.,  Newcastle;  capacity 

450  tons  weekly. 

Queensland. — Queensland  Cement  Co.,  Brisbane;  capacity  700  tons  weekly. 
West  Australia. — Western  Australian  Cement  Co.,  Perth;  capacity  600  to  700 
tons  weekly. 

South  Australia. — South  Australian  Cement  Co.,  Brighton;    capacity  700  tons 
weekly.    Adelaide  Cement  Co.,  Port  Adelaide;  capacity  1,100  tons  weekly. 

The  Australian  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Geelong,  is  completing  an  additional  unit 
of  1,000  tons  a  week,  included  in  the  above  estimate.  The  Kandos,  N.S.W.,  and 
Adelaide,  S.A.,  companies  are  also  considerably  increasing  their  plants. 

Two  additional  companies  have  been  formed — viz.,  one  at  Maria  Island,  Tas- 
mania, and  the  other  inland  in  New  South  Wales,  each  with  a  proposed  capacity  of 
1,200  tons  a  week.  It  is  considered  that,  in  the  absence  of  labour  troubles,  the  Aus- 
tralian requirements  will,  at  no  distant  date,  be  fully  supplied  by  the  domestic  plants. 

DISORGANIZATION  IN  AUSTRALIAN  BUTTER  TRADE 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  10,  1922. — The  large  quantity  of  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  butter  held  in  London  by  the  British  authorities  and  the  possibility  of  its 
early  sale,  with  consequent  detrimental  results  to  the  industry,  has  caused  grave  con- 
cern to  the  butter  interests  in  both  countries. 

In  response  to  representations,  the  British  Government  has  agreed  to  defer  the 
date  upon  which  the  release  on  the  open  market  would  take  place.  Proposals  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Australian  Government  by  representatives  of  the  industry  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  the  whole  of  the  Australian  stocks  held.  Up  to  this  date  the 
Government  has  declined  to  do  so,  but  it  is  considered  will  probably  guarantee  the 
purchase  without  accepting  any  financial  or  other  responsibility  in  connection  with 
the  resale. 

The  position  now  is  that  the  former  Dairy  Produce  Pool  will  be  continued  on  a 
voluntary  basis  with  a  Government  backing  and  purchase  the  accumulated  stocks  in 
London,  by  which  means  it  is  considered  that  a  collapse  of  the  market  can  be  avoided 
and  the  supplies  carefully  unloaded  as  the  opportunities  present  themselves. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  CLOTHING  MATERIAL  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  January  17,  1922. — The  following  demonstrates  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  clothing  material  in  New  Zealand  has  increased  enormously  between  the 
years  1S96  and  1920,  largely  owing  to  higher  wages : — 

The  manufacture  in  the  Dominion  for  the  year  1919-20  was  fairly  considerable, 
and  included  1,444,955  yards  of  tweed  and  clothing,  845,968  yards  of  flannel,  74,877 
pairs  of  blankets,  24,351  rugs,  110,170  dozen  pairs  of  hosiery,  and  366,104  pounds 
of  yarn.  The  number  of  woollen  mills  in  New  Zealand  in  1919-20  was  eleven,  and 
these  employed  a  total  of  2,025  hands,  to  whom  wages  to  the  amount  of  £287,109  were 
paid  during  the  year.  The  cost  of  the  material  used  was  £591,257,  and  the  value  of 
the  output  was  £1,143,265,  the  margin  over  the  wages  and  material  and  the  value  of 
;  the  output  being  £264,899. 

In  1895-96  there  were  nine  mills  employing  1,416  hands,  the  wages  paid  for  that 
period  being  £91,619,  while  £139,317  was  paid  for  material.  The  value  of  the  output 
for  the  year  was  £302,423.  Although  in  1910-11  the  number  of  mills  had  increased  to 
eleven,  the  number  of  employees  were  fewer  by  six  than  in  1895-96.  The  wages  paid 
!  to  the  smaller  number  of  men  was  £137,161,  or  £45,542  more  than  was  paid  to  the 
workmen  engaged  in  1895-96.  The  cost  of  material  also  increased  by  £108,870,  and  the 
value  of  the  output  rose  from  £302,423  to  £377,713,  a  difference  of  £75,290.  For  the 
1915-16  and  1918-19  periods  only  ten  woollen  mills  were  working,  but  they  employed 
respectively  487  and  452  more  persons  than  the  eleven  mills  did  in  1910-11.  Wages 
again  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  1915-16  over  the  1910-11  period,  the  amount 
being  £187,736.  The  cost  of  material  rose  from  £248,187,  to  £411,632,  and  the  value 
of  the  output  increased  to  £717,638.  The  wages  received  by  1,862  employees  in 
1918-19  was  £224,988,  whereas  the  material  used  cost  £564,075  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
£956,434  were  manufactured. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  January  17,  1922. — The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  New 
;  Zealand  has  developed  considerably  during  the  war,  although  the  industry  had  been  an 
\  important  one  since  1896.  Commencing  with  65  establishments  in  1895-96,  these  num- 
bered 126  in  1900-01,  were  72  in  1905-06,  70  in  1910-11,  66  in  1915-16,  75  in  1918-19, 
and  64  in  1919-20.  A  larger  number  of  persons  were  employed  in  this  industry  in 
1900-01  than  at  any  other  period  of  its  history:  2,696  in  126  establishments.  Although 
in  1915-16  there  were  166  factories  in  the  Dominion,  only  2,257  people  were  employed  in 
the  trade.  This  doubtless  was  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  men  were  away  at  the 
war.  The  wages  paid  in  1895-96  totalled  £137,224,  compared  with  £362,611  in  1919-20, 
and  the  value  of  the  materials  used  rose  from  £176,838  in  1895-96  to  £888,847  in  1919-20. 

VALUE  OF  OUTPUT  FOR  SERIES  OF  YEARS 

The  value  of  the  output  in  the  different  periods  quoted  had  markedly  increased,  as 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

1895-96   £357,806     1915-16                                            .  .  £  801,572 

1900-01   529,254    1918-19   1,199,897 

1905-06   501,065    1919-20   1,443,436 

1910-11   619,873 

The  difference  between  the  first  period  and  the  last  was  thus  £1,085,630.  Like 
many  other  branches  of  production,  this  industry  experienced  exceptional  prosperity 
i  during  the  war.    There  is  an  accumulation  of  imported  stocks  far  beyond  the  normal 
1  requirements  of  the  Dominion. 
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Inquiries  made  in  Auckland  reveal  the  fact  that  boot  manufacturers  experienced 
a  dull  time  for  a  considerable  period  last  year,  during  which,  in  some  instances,  the 
factories  worked  only  part  time.  This  continued  for  eight  months  in  the  case  of  one 
large  firm.  The  prospects  for  this  year  are  brighter,  and  there  are  indications  that 
the  local  factories  will  be  fully  employed  for  some  time  at  least. 

LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  FOR  1919  AND  1920 

[Mr.  Beddoe  has  transmitted  a  table  of  the  imports  of  footwear  into  New  Zealand 
by  countries,  quantities  and  values,  for  1919  and  1920,  which  is  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Cana- 
dian firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting 
file  No.  T.C.-3-100).] 

THE  CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  GONZALEZ-HOYUELA,  OFFICE  OF  THE   CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  January  31,  1922. — Wheat  Flour. — There  have  been  some  importations 
of  Canadian  flour  into  this  market,  although  not  to  a  very  large  extent.  There  seems 
to  be  sharp  competition  among  local  importers,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  Havana  is 
selling  at  $8.50  per  bag  of  203  pounds  delivered  warehouse.  In  consequence  of  this 
competition,  the  other  importers  are  trying  to  postpone  their  pending  orders  of  flour. 

Codfish. — The  local  market  for  this  commodity  has  gone  up  considerably.  Cod  is 
being  sold  here  at  $11  per  case,  and  Norwegian  cod  at  $12  per  case.  There  is  very 
little  or  almost  no  stock  in  Havana.  A  steamer  arrived  in  this  port  a  few  days  ago, 
via  Boston,  bringing  some  500  cases  of  Norwegian  codfish,  which  is  no  appreciable 
quantity  for  this  market. 

Potatoes. — The  price  of  this  article  has  declined.  The  ruling  price  is  about  $4.50 
per  sack  of  180  pounds  and  $5.25  per  barrel.  The  arrival  of  some  quantities  of 
potatoes  via  Boston  which  were  not  in  very  good  condition  has,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
local  dealers,  had  some  influence  in  this  decline. 

General  Financial  Condition  of  Cuba. — Although  the  past  economic  and  finan- 
cial crisis  is  not  entirely  over  yet,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  worst  has  passed  and  that  things  are  taking  a  decided  turn  for  improvement 
Some  115  sugar-mills  are  already  grinding  their  cane,  and  about  one-third  of  the 
sugar  surplus  of  last  year  has  been  disposed  of. 

SUSTAINED  MARKET  FOR  MACHINERY  IN  BRITISH  INDIA 

Statistics  from  British  India  indicate  a  well-sustained  demand  for  machinery  in 
that  market.  The  latest  customs  returns  available  show  the  following  imports  of 
"  machinery  of  all  kinds,  including  belting  for  machinery  " : — 


Six  months,  April  1  to  September  30 —  Rupees 

1919   52,198,145 

1920   80,999,509 

1921    184,916,337 

Increase  in  1921  as  compared  with  1920   103,916,828 

Increase  in  1921  as  compared  with  1919   132,718,192 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
The  Australian  Tariff  Board 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 

Melbourne,  Australia,  January  10,  1922. — The  Tariff  Board  Act,  assented  to  on 
December  15,  1921,  gives  authority  for  the  appointment  of  a  Tariff  Board  of  three 
members,  of  which  a  leading  official  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  will 
!  be  chairman.    The  two  other  members  to  be  appointed  will  represent  manufacturing 
and  importing  interests  respectively.    The  chairman's  salary  will  be  £1,400,  and  the 
other  two  members  of  the  board  will  each  receive  £5  5s.  for  each  sitting,  plus  travel- 
\  ling  expenses.    The  members  of  the  board  are  to  take  an  oath  (or  affirmation)  of 
|  allegiance  to  the  King  and  also  not  to  divulge — except  in  the  course  of  duty — any 
information  furnished  in  connection  with  matters  which  may  be  dealt  with.  The 
I  board  will  have  power  to  summon  witnesses  to  give  evidence  and  to  produce  any  books 
!  or  documents  considered  necessary  in  any  inquiry.    Provision  is  made  whereby  the 
j  board  can  inflict  penalties  of  from  £250  to  £500,  and  imprisonment  for  terms  varying 
from  three  months  to  one,  three,  or  five  years,  for  contravention  of  various  require- 
1  ments  of  the  Act,  such  as  refusing  to  give  evidence,  giving  false  testimony,  misrepre- 
sentation, destroying  books  and  documents,   etc.     It   may   be   observed   that  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  has  sanctioned  the  existence  of  the  board  only  for  an 
experimental  period  of  two  years. 

MATTERS  TO  BE  REFERRED  TO  THE  TARIFF  BOARD 

Inter  alia,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  shall  refer  to  the  board  for  inquiry 
and  report,  pending  the  receipt  of  which  he  shall  not  take  any  action,  the  following 
matters : — 

(1)  (a)  the  classification  of  goods  under  all  tariff  items  which  provide  for  classifi- 
cation under  by-laws; 

(b)  the  determination  of  the  value  of  goods  for  duty  under  section  one 
hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Customs  Act,  1901-20; 

(c)  any  dispute  arising  out  of  the  interpretation  of  any  customs  tariff  or 
excise  tariff,  or  the  classification  of  articles  in  any  tariff,  in  which  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  minister  from  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller- 
General  ; 

(d)  the  necessity  for  new,  increased,  or  reduced  duties,  and  the  deferment 
of  existing  or  proposed  deferred  duties; 

(e)  the  necessity  for  granting  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  any  primary 
or  secondary  industry  in  Australia; 

(/)  the  effect  of  existing  bounties  or  of  bounties  subsequently  granted; 

(g)  any  proposal  for  the  application  of  the  British  preferential  tariff  or  the 
intermediate  tariff  to  any  part  of  the  British  Dominions  or  any  foreign 
country,  together  with  any  requests  received  from  Australian  producers 
or  exporters  in  relation  to  the  export  of  their  goods  to  any  such  part  or 
country ; 

Qi)  any  complaint  that  a  manufacturer  is  taking  undue  advantage  of  the 
protection  afforded  him  by  the  tariff,  and  in  particular  in  regard  to  his — 

(i)  charging  unnecessarily  high  prices  for  his  goods;  or 

(ii)  acting  in  restraint  of  trade  to  the  detriment  of  the  public;  or 
(iii)  acting  in  a  manner  which  results  in  unnecessarily  high  prices  being 

charged  to  the  consumer  for  his  goods. 
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(2)  The  minister  may  refer  to  the  board  for  their  inquiry  and  report  the  following 
matters : — 

(a)  the  general  effect  of  the  working  of  the  customs  tariff  and  the  excise 
tariff,  in  relation  to  the  primary  and  secondary  industries  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ; 

(b)  the  fiscal  and  industrial  effects  of  the  customs  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

(c)  the  incidence  between  the  rates  of  duty  on  raw  materials  and  on  finished 
or  partly  finished  products;  and 

(d)  any  other  matter  in  any  way  affecting  the  encouragement  of  primary  or 
secondary  industries  in  relation  to  the  tariff. 

(3)  If  the  board  finds  on  inquiry  that  any  complaint  referred  to  it  under  para- 
graph (h)  of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  is  justified,  it  may  recommend — 

(a)  that  the  amount  of  duty  payable  on  the  goods  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint be  reduced  or  abolished;  or 

(b)  that  such  action  as  the  board  thinks  desirable  be  taken,  but  shall,  before 
it  makes  any  such  recommendation,  consider  carefully  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  PREFERENTIAL  TRADE  MATTERS 

It  will  be  noted  that  section  15  (subsection  (1),  paragraph  (g),  above)  is  manda- 
tory in  that  the  minister  has  to  refer  to  the  board  for  inquiry  and  report  any  proposals 
for  the  application  of  the  Australian  British  "  preferential  tariff  or  the  intermediate 
tariff  schedules."  In  regard  to  subsection  (2),  the  matters  referred  to  therein  may — 
at  the  option  of  the  minister — be  referred  to  the  board.  It  is  predicted  by  the  com- 
mercial community  that  many  contentious  investigations  will  come  before  the  board 
for  consideration,  and  the  decisions  arrived  at  are  certain  to  be  awaited  with  interest. 

Up  to  the  closing  of  this  mail,  the  board  has  not  been  gazetted,  but  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Government  will  make  the  appointments  within  the  next  week  or  two. 

RESUMPTION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  WITH  GERMANY 

As  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  not  yet  made  any  definite  announcement 
in  respect  to  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Germany  (the  embargo  enacted  in  1914 
against  imports  being  still  operative),  it  has  been  proposed  that,  in  consideration  of 
Australian  industries  (especially  those  established  as  a  result  of  the  war),  the  ques- 
tion of  permitting  the  importation  of  German  goods  should  first  be  investigated  by 
the  Tariff  Board  in  connection  with  the  Anti-dumping  Act. 

[As  announced  in  a  cable  from  Mr.  Boss,  published  in  ~No.  938  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  imports  into  Australia  from  Germany  and  other  ex-enemy  coun- 
tries will  be  permitted  after  August  1.] 

Denunciation  of  the  Modus  Vivendi  Between  France  and  Spain 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  January  24,  1922. — The  French  Government  has  denounced,  by  a  decree 
dated  December  8  last,  the  convention  which  ruled  its  commercial  relations  with 
Spain.  This  action  was  taken  in  retaliation  for  surtaxes  imposed  by  Spain  to  com- 
pensate for  the  low  exchange  value  of  the  franc.  The  present  situation  will  limit 
very  much,  if  not  altogether  stop,  for  a  period,  trade  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  The  French  decree  places  Spanish  products  in  the  General  Tariff  List  for 
purposes  of  duties,  and  to  this  tax  are  added  a  surtax  ad  valorem  and  a  surtax 
proportional  to  the  average  difference  in  value  of  the  franc  and  the  peseta. 
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PROSPECTS   FOR   CANADIAN  GOODS 

Eecent  statistics  of  imports  into  France  from  Spain  are  given  below ;  as  this  source 
of  supply  is  cut  off,  a  prospect  for  Canadian  goods,  particularly  metals,  will  open  up. 
Very  much  lead  has  been  imported,  and  the  statistics  for  this  metal  have  been  given  in 
detail ;  but  there  is  also  an  opening  for  trade,  although  of  lesser  importance,  in  copper, 
zinc  and  antimony.  Formerly,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  French  requirements  of  lead 
and  its  ores  were  imported  from  Spain.  Canadian  metals  being  at  present  on  the 
Minimum  Tariff  List  in.  France,  there  is  certainly  a  good  opportunity  for  Canadian 
producers  to  get  a  share  of  this  trade  here,  if  conditions  as  to  quality,  price  and  delivery 
are  attractive. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  that  in  general  a  great  diminution  of  imports 
occurred  between  1920  and  1921,  largely  due  to  diminished  consumption  and  also  in 
part  due  to  raw  materials  being  imported  from  other  countries  having  a  lower  rate  of 
exchange. 

Incidentally,  the  Spanish  Government  announces  concessions  in  favour  of  countries 
from  which  Spain  imports  coal,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  Spain  is  either  sufficiently 
developed  industrially  or  rich  enough  in  natural  resources  to  succeed  in  a  policy  of 
isolation.  In  Spain  there  is  apparently  a  good  deal  of  opposition  among  the  farmers 
to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  while  in  France  there  is  considerable  feeling  against 
a  protracted  tariff  war.  In  these  circumstances  an  understanding  between  the  two 
countries  is  likely  to  be  reached  before  very  long,  and  therefore  speedy  action  will  be 
necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  trade., 

LEAD  IMPORTATIONS  INTO  FRANCE 
Importations  from  Spain 

Not 

Argentiferous  Argentiferous  Total 
Metric  Tons    Metric  Tons        Metric  Tons 

1918     38,103  38,103 

1919   .  547  46,070  46,617 

1920   2,683  32,886  35,569 

Total  Importations 

Not 

Argentiferous  Argentiferous  Total 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons        Metric  Tons 

1918                                                                  7,382  44,696  52,078 

1919                                                                  4,745  55,559  60,304 

1920                                                                  2,797  65,822  68,619 

The  total  importations  of  lead  ore  were  as  follows:  1918,  26,389  metric  tons; 
1919,  12,225  metric  tons;  and  1920,  35,100  metric  tons  (2,204  lbs.  10  oz.). 

Total  importations  of  lead  and  lead  products  were  as  follows :  January- September, 
1919,  1,113,000,000  francs;  January- September,  1920,  818,000,000  francs;  January- 
September,  1921,  322,000,000  francs. 

FRENCH   IMPORTATIONS   FROM   SPAIN   IN    MILLIONS   OF  FRANCS 

1921     1920  1921  1920 

,'  Sulphur    and    pyrites                        37       46  Fresh  meat   13  10 

Lead                                                      3.7    67  Skins  and  furs   13  95 

Minerals                                              18        49  Fish,  fresh  and  salted..    ....  31  15 

j  Chemical   products                               8       25  Potatoes  and  dried  vegetables..  17.5  2 

:  Made    leather    and    hides..     ..          3        23  Table  fruits   32  26 

A  well-known  company,  which  imports  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  figure  of 
tlead  and  other  minerals  which  enter  France,  and  is  capitalized  -at  20,000,000  francs,  is 
^esirous  of  receiving  quotations  on  lead  and  other  minerals  from  Canada.  The  name 
of  this  firm  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 
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Changes  in  New  Zealand  Tariff 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  the  New  Zealand  tariff  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  933  (December  19,  1921,  pp.  986-992),  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  under  date  of  January  17,  forwarded  the 
following  report  of  certain  alterations  by  way  of  amendments,  which  have  been  made 
in  Committee  of  the  House : — 

WHERE   PREFERENCE   IS  INCREASED 


Macaroni,  vermicelli,  spaghetti,  egg-noodles,  and  similar  alimentary  pastes   5%  Inc. 

Leather  n.e.i. ;  belts,  not  being  apparel ;  and  belting,  wholly  or  partly  composed  of 

leather   5%  Inc. 

Paper  n.e.i.,   including  carbon  paper  and   similar  copying-papers,   and  gummed 

paper  n.e.i.,  in  sheets  not  less  than  20  in.  by  15£  in.  or  the  equivalent,  or  in 

rolls  not  less  than  10  in.  wide   10%  Inc. 

Iron,  galvanized,  or  plain  black,  viz. :    rod,  bolt,  bar,  angle,  tee,  channel,  and  rolled 

girders  (on  and  after  June  1,  1922).   10%  Inc. 

Iron,  and  other  metal,  plain  sheet,  plain  plate,  and  hoop,  whether  black,  in  the 

rough,  polished,  enamelled,  plated,  tinned,  galvanized,   or  otherwise  coated 

with  metal,  n.e.i. ;  rolled  chequered  iron  plates,  plain  black   10%  Inc. 

Wire,  metal,  plain ;  barbed  fencing-wire ;  wire  cut  to  lengths,  looped,  twisted,  or 

plain,  suited  for  baling  and  similar  purposes   10%  Inc. 

Bill-hooks,  bush-hooks,  slashers,  and  hedge-knives   .  .  5%  inc. 

Oils  n.e.i.,  including  mineral  lubricating  oil   2d.  Inc. 

Waxes,  mineral,  vegetable,  Japanese,  and  beeswax,  n.e.i.  (up  to  February  28,  1922)         Id!  Inc! 

WHERE  PREFERENCE  IS  DECREASED 

Glass,  crown,  sheet,  window,  plate,  polished,  coloured,  bent,  and  other  kinds,  cut 

to  any  size  or  shape,  n.e.i   10%  Dec. 

Cement,  Portland,  and  other  structural  and  building  cement   5s.  Dec. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAP  IN  BRAZIL 

Brazilian  companies  are  able  to  turn  out  all  of  the  laundry  and  cheap  house  soap 
required  in  that  country,  using  as  a  basis  the  fats  and  greases  obtained  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  writes  P.  S.  Smith  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  A 
great  many  types  of  toilet  soap  are  also  being  produced,  and  although  it  is  said  that 
Brazil  is  independent  from  outside  sources  for  goods  of  this  nature,  yet  it  is  admitted 
that  the  foreign  product  is  superior  to  the  native  goods. 

The  chemicals  required,  including  rosin,  soda  ash,  colouring  matter,  and  per- 
fumes, must  all  be  imported.  Rosin  comes  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  while 
England  has  had  almost  a  monopoly  on  the  soda  trade.  In  order  to  compete  success- 
fully for  this  business,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  active  agents,  who  can  keep  on 
hand  a  suitable  stock  from  which  to  make  immediate  deliveries.  It  will  be  necessary 
also  to  offer  prices  as  low,  or  perhaps  slightly  lower,  than  prices  for  chemicals  already 
known  on  the  market,  in  order  to  induce  users  to  adopt  a  new  brand.  The  yearly 
import  of  soda  averages  10,000  tons,  which  makes  it  a  business  well  worth  striving  for. 
It  was  thought  a  few  years  ago  that  recently  formed  domestic  companies  would  be 
able  to  supply  the  local  market,  but  with  the  resumption  of  free  trade  in  this  material 
after  the  war,  it  was  found  that  the  domestic  product  was  more  expensive  than  the; 
imported,  and  this  at  once  killed  all  prospects  of  local  competition.  The  finer 
materials,  including  essential  oils  and  colouring  matter,  play  a  comparatively  small , 
part  in  the  soap-making  industry,  and  European  houses  have  been  able  to  secure  prac- 
tically all  of  the  business  up  to  the  present  time. 

Since  a%  greater  part  of  the  soap  is  made  in  a  comparatively  simple  manner,  the 
market  for  soap-making  machinery  is  limited,  but  each  year  appears  to  bring  improve- 
ments in  this  direction,  so  that  the  opportunities  should  not  be  overlooked. 

I 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H. 
Koss,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Vic- 
torian Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne.  These  tender  forms  and  specifi- 
cations are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  27748). 

Tenders  in  conformity- to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the 
;  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

34915       March  29,  1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  one  double  spindle  boring  machine, 

including  tools,  gears  and  accessories. 

New  Zealand 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A. 

Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  N.Z.,  for  equipment  required 
:  by  the  Tramways  Department,  Auckland  City  Council,  Auckland.    These  tender  forms 

and  specifications  are  open  to  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch, 
|  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the 
i  General  Manager,  Auckland  City  Tramways,  Auckland,  or  the  Stores  Committee, 
;  British  Electrical  Federation,  Limited,  11-13  Southampton  Row,  London  W.C.,  in 
j  accordance  with  these  specifications.  Tenders  close  on  March  22,  1922.  Following 
:  are  the  particulars: — 

Overhead  Line  Material. — 200  G.M.  Line  ears,  12  in.  tapped  for  |  in.  studs.    12  galvanized 
iron  double  curve  hangers.     12  galvanized  iron  single  pull-off s.     174  galvanized  iron  straight 
line  hangers.    200  insulated  bolts,  4  in.  by  |  in.    170  globe  strain  insulators,  2 J  in.  galvanized 
eyes.    80  Brooklyn  strain  insulators  with  gun  metal  bolts.     1  M.I.  trailing  frog  right  hand. 
3  M.I.  trailing  frogs  left  hand.    4  G.M.  boom  operated  frogs  (old  type)  left  hand  drawing  No. 
570,  etc.    The  Forest  City  Service  Supplies  Co.    1  Collins  automatic  point  controller  complete 
|  with  contactor.    4  Callendar  standard  feeder  pillars  complete,  see  our  drawing  B1229.  Main 
I  switches  to  have  capacity  of  1,000  amps.    Other  switches  not  less  than  250  amps.    4  miles  2/0 
i  B  &  S  Gauge  (3/0  S.W.G.)  round  Phono  electric  trolley  wire.    30  cwt.  7/12  galvanized  steel 
;  span  wire.    2,990  yards  No.  12  S.W.G.  bare  copper  wire.    630  yards  37/. 083  V.I.R.  lead  covered 
|  cable  2,500  Meg.  grade  (samples  to  be  supplied  for  approval).    13 J  tons  4/0  B  &  S  Gauge  hard 
j  drawn  round  copper  wire. 

Permanent  Way  Material. — 620  tons  rails,  steel,  110  lb.,  per  yard  B.S.S.  No.  5.  12  tons  rails, 
steel,  116  lb.  per  yard  B.S.S.  No.  5c.  Fishplates,  pairs  for  110  lb.,  116  lb.  rails,  22i  tons  approxi- 
mately. 17|  tons  rail  dog  screws,  galvanized,  4^  in.  by  |  in.  4J  tons  fishplate  bolt  steel,  4  in.  by  1 
in  cup,  oval,  square.  2,600  only  round  tie  rods,  steel,  1  in.  by  60*  in.,  with  nuts  and  washers. 
1,900  only  copper  bonds  30  inch  4/0  B  &  S  solid  terminals.  190  only  copper  bonds  60  inch 
4/0  B  &  S  crown  pin  terminals.    95  only  copper  bonds  74  inch  4/0  B  &  S  crown  pin  terminals. 

•  DIRECT  FREIGHT  SERVICE  BETWEEN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  MEXICO, 
CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Messrs.  B.  L.  Johnson,  Walton  &  Company,  shipping  and  marine  insurance  agents, 
S50  Hastings  street  west,  Vancouver,  write  under  date  February  1  advising  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  that  they  are  agents  for  the  Latin-American 
Line  which  has  been  operating  ships  from  Vancouver  to  ports  in  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  since  September  of  last  year.    Vessels  of  this  line  are  all  modern 

i  steel  freighters,  two  of  the  larger  ones  {Romulus,  7,000  tons  d.w.,  and  Remus,  7,300 
tons  d.w.)  having  only  recently  been  launched  in  England.   A  regular  monthly  service 

j  is  being  maintained,  the  next  sailing  being  ss.  Romulus  from  Vancouver  about 
March  1. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE   QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE   WEEK  ENDING 
FEBRUARY  14,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  February  14.  Those  for  the  week  ending  February  7  are  also 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 
February  7,    February  14, 


Parity 

1922. 

1922. 

1 . 00 

$4.86 

$4 . 5405 

$4 . 5494 

Fr. 

.193 

.  0885 

.  0902 

.193 

.0500 

.  0508 

.402 

.3899 

.  3899 

Fr. 

.193 

.0848 

.  0861 

Spain  

j ' 

.193 

.1625 

.1638 

Portugal  

1 .08 

.0836 

.  0782 

Switzerland   .  .  . 

Fr. 

.193 

.2044 

.2039 

Mk. 

j  ' 

.238 

.  0052 

.  0052 

Greece  

.    ,  Dr. 

I  ' 

.193 

.0475 

.  0474 

Norway  

Kr. 

1  \ 

.268 

.1703 

.1628 

I ' 

.268 

.  2707 

.  2724 

1  * 

.268 

.2126 

.  2129 

.498 

.4991 

.5010 

2s. 

.3018 

.3013 

..$ 

$1.00 

1.0453 

1.0425 

.  .  Pes. 

.44 

.3750 

.3825 

.  .Mil. 

.3245 

.1358 

.1409 

.193 

Shanghai,  China. 

.  .Tael 

.631 

.7800 

.7762 

Batavia,  Java.  .  . 

Guilder 

.402 

.3880 

.3914 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settle- 

..  ..$ 

.49 

.5252 

.5244 

4.86 

4.5360 

4.5350 

..  ..$ 

..  ..$ 

..  ..$ 

..$ 

..  ..$ 

.93|-. 941 

.94*-. 95| 

St.  Kitts  

..  ..$ 

..$ 

St.  Vincent.  .    .  . 

..  ..$ 

..  ..$ 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  BrvERS,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamil- 
ton, St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manutacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs  for  Scandinavian  Countries    (Norway,  Denmark 

and  Sweden) 

[These  inquiries  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  detailed  report  on 
"The  Market  for  Grain  and  Feeding  Stuffs  in  Scandinavia,"  ivhich  is  pub- 
lished in  this  issue,  page  2Jf5.] 

3936.  Wheat. — A  firm  of  Danish  commission  import  agents  desire  to  import 
Manitoba  wheat,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  especially  No.  1.    In  bulk. 

3934.  Wheat. — Two  firms  in  Copenhagen  want  shipments,  in  bulk,  of  Manitoba 
No.  1  and  No.  2. 
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3935.  Wheat. — Manitoba  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  bulk,  required  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

3937.  Wheat. — A  Copenhagen  firm  will  import  Manitoba  hard  No.  1  and  No.  2 
wheat,  also  clear. 

3938.  Wheat. — A  Copenhagen  concern  is  in  a  position  to  import  wheat. 

3939.  Wheat. — A  Copenhagen  firm  is  prepared  to  import  Manitoba  hard  wheat. 

3940.  Wheat  in  bulk  is  imported  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen.    Canadian  exporters 
should  communicate. 

3941.  Wheat. — A  firm  of  grain  and  feed  importers  in  Copenhagen  desire  to  get 
into  touch  with  shippers  of  Manitoba  hard  wheat. 

3944.  Cereals. — A  firm  of  Copenhagen  importers  of  grain  and  feeding  stuffs  desire 
j  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  Manitoba  Nos.  1  and  2  spring  wheat  in 
i   bulk,  corn  maize,  mixed  No.  2,  rye  and  barley  for  feed  and  brewing. 

3942-3943.  Rye— Western  No.  2  wanted  by  two  Danish  firms. 

3945.  Oats.— A  Copenhagen  concern  wants  No.  2  and  No.  3  Manitoba  feeding 

oats. 

3946.  Barley. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  wants  barley  for  brewing  and  feeding 
i   purposes — 44  pounds  feeding  and  48  pounds  brewing,  to  the  bushel. 

3947.  Barley. — A  concern  in  Copenhagen  want  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian 
|   barley,  No.  2  and  No.  3  for  brewing  and  feeding  purposes. 

3948.  Barley. — Brewing  and  feeding  barley  in  bulk  is  imported  by  three  firms  in 
Copenhagen. 

3949.  Barley. — A  concern  in  Copenhagen  is  prepared  to  purchase  barley. 

3950.  Barley  in  bulk  for  feeding  and  brewing  purposes  required  by  a  firm  in 
Copenhagen. 

3951.  Barley  and  rye. — A  Copenhagen  firm  is  in  a  position  to  import  barley 
;   for  brewing  and  feeding  purposes ;  also  rye. 

3952.  Barley. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  imports  barley  for  malting. 

3953.  Barley  and  oats  are  imported  by  a  Copenhagen  firm. 

3954.  Grains. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  desires  to  import  Manitoba  spring  wheat, 
I  corn  rye  and  barley  for  feed  and  malting. 

3955.  Grain. — The  following  are  imported  by  a  Danish  house:  hard  wheat,  mixed 
!  corn,  if  possible  kiln  dried,  barley  for  malting  and  feed,  and  western  rye. 

3954a.  Barley. — Samples  and  quotations  are  requested  for  brewing  barley  by  a 
'  Danish  firm. 

3955a.  Barley  for  brewing  and  feed  is  imported  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 
3955b.  Corn. — Two  firms  of  commission  agents  in  Copenhagen  wish  to  import 
maize,  No.  2  mixed  in  bulk. 

3956.  Corn  maize,  No.  2,  mixed,  required  by  Danish  firm. 

3956a.  Corn. — A  firm  of  grain  and  feeding  stuffs  importers  in  Copenhagen  desire 
to  purchase  No.  2  mixed  corn  in  bulk. 

3957.  Corn  required  by  a  Copenhagen  firm. 

3958.  Corn  in  bulk,  hard  winter  No.  2  grade,  is  required  by  a  firm  of  importers 
in  Copenhagen. 

3959.  Corn  exporters  in  Canada  are  requested  to  send  samples  and  quotations  to  a 
|  firm  in  Denmark. 

3960.  Corn. — A  Danish  firm  imports  mixed  corn  No.  2,  and  white  corn,  when 
j  prices  equal. 

3961.  Corn. — Maize  corn  from  Canada  is  of  interest  to  a  Danish  firm  providing 
that  prices  are  competitive. 

3956b.  Bran. — A  Copenhagen  concern  would  import  wheat  bran  in  jute  bags  of 
about  90  pounds. 

3957a.  Bran  is  imported  by  Danish  firm. 

3958a.  Bran. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
I  wheat  bran. 

3959a.  Buckwheat. — A  Copenhagen  firm  want  samples  and  prices  of  buckwheat, 
which  must  be  sound  and  dry  and  packed  in  bags. 

3960a.  Buckwheat  in  a  prime  state  is  required  by  a  Danish  firm. 
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3961.  Lincake. — A  concern  in  Copenhagen  will  import  lincake  in  jute  bags. 

3962.  Linseed  and  linseed  cake  in  bags  imported  by  Copenhagen  firm. 

3963.  Linseed  cake  in  jute  bags  wanted  by  firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

3964.  Linseed  oilcake. — A  Copenhagen  firm  imports  linseed  oilcake,  guaranteed 
as  to  protein  and  fat  content. 

3965.  Linseed  oilcake  is  required  by  a  Danish  firm. 

3966.  Linseed  oilcake  is  imported  by  a  Danish  firm. 

3967.  Linseed  oilcake. — Canadian  exporters  of  linseed  oilcake  in  bags  are  requested 
to  write  to  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

3968.  Linseed  oilcake  of  the  usual  kinds  are  required  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

3969.  Linseed  oilcake  in  jute  bags  is  purchased  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

3970.  Linseed  oilcake. — Canadian  exporters  should  write  to  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

3971.  Linseed  cake  is  imported  by  a  concern  in  Denmark. 

3972.  Linseed  oilcakes. — Shippers  of  linseed  oilcakes  from  Canada  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  a  Danish  firm.    Cakes  in  bags  of  100  kilos. 

3973.  Linseed  is  required  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

3974.  Linseed  oil  and  cake. — A  firm  of  general  importers  in  Copenhagen  would 
like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  linseed  oil,  also  cake  in  bags  or  loose. 

3975.  Linseed  oilcakes. — A  Copenhagen  firm  wishes  to  represent  a  good  Canadian 
exporter  of  linseed  oilcakes.    A  large  business  can  probably  be  developed. 

3976.  Linseed  cakes. — Manufacturers  of  linseed  cakes  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

3977.  Grain. — Wheat,  rye,  barley  and  corn  are  imported  by  a  Danish  firm. 

3978.  Grain. — A  Copenhagen  concern  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  wheat,  rye  and  barley  for  feed. 

Miscellaneous 

3979.  Bolts,  nuts,  etc. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  Australia,  with 
excellent  banking  and  other  references  and  a  successful  experience  in  handling  Cana- 
dian goods,  is  desirous  of  securing  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  of  the  following  kinds  and  sizes  for  which  a  good  market  exists: 
coach  bolts,  cup  head,  square  shank,  from  I  to  f-inch  diameter  and  1  to  4  inches  in 
length;  counter-sunk  head  bolts,  same  sizes;  engine  bolts,  square  and  hexagon,  same 
diameter,  1  to  3  inches  in  length;  nuts,  square  and  hexagon,  l  to  ^-inch;  iron  washers, 
|  to  |-inch;  pan  head  rivets,  black  mild  steel,  in  sizes  from  \  to  -|-inch  and  up  to  \\- 
inch  in  length.    Quotations  should  be  on  f.o.b.  steamer  basis  and  in  Canadian  funds. 

3980.  Dry  goods  and  textiles. — A  reputable  and  energetic  manufacturers'  agent, 
in  Australia  is  desirous  of  securing  the  representation  in  Australia  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  textiles,  including  cotton  dress  goods,  linings,  woollens,  hosiery, 
gloves,  corsets,  cotton  and  silk  underwear  and  allied  goods. 

3981.  A  Britisher,  established  during  10  years  as  a  commission  merchant,  desires 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  dealers  and  exporters  of  the  following  lines:  codfish, 
potatoes,  flour  (wheat). 

3982.  Commission  merchant  established  in  Havana,  agent  for  the  American  Pitch 
Pine  Export  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  U.S.A.,  desires  to  represent  in  the  Cuban 
market  Canadian  exporters  and  dealers  of  spruce  and  white  pine. 

3983.  Lead  salts. — A  French  firm  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
of  sulphurs  and  carbonates  of  lead  with  a  view  to  purchasing  1,500  tons  of  these 
commodities. 

3984.  Raw  horsehair. — A  firm  in  Sweden  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian firms  selling  raw  horsehair. 

3985.  Tools. — An  Italian  firm  would  be  interested  in  receiving  catalogues  and 
price  lists  of  machine  tools  and  tools  in  general,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  kind 
made  in  Canada,  and  to  ascertain  if  business  can  be  put  through. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Feb.  28;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  2;  Minnedosa,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  10;  Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  March  14 ;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March 
17 ;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  24. 

To  London. — Wisley,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28;  Canadian  Navi- 
gator, Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  28;  Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  2;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  11; 
Canadian  Raider,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March  14. 

To  Glasgow. — Pretorian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  22;  Canadian 
Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  28;  Tunisian,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  4;  Orthia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  9;  Meta- 
gama, Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  24. 

To  Londonderry. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  March  15. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  March  4. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  March  10;  Ballygally  Head,  Head 
Line,  March  15. 

To  Southampton,  Havre,  and  Antwerp. — Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  March  11. 

To  St.  John's  (ISTfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Feb.  22. 

To  Havana  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  23. 

To  Havana  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Montezuma,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  25. 

To  South  Africa. — Kwarra,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Feb.  28. 

To  Avonmouth. — Orthia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  9;  Dunbridge,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  11. 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  March  10;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line, 
March  30. 

To  Antwerp  (via  Havre  and  Southampton). — Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  March  11. 

To  Botterdam  and  Hamburg. — Corrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Botterdam  (via  London). — Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
March  2. 

.    To  Cork. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  30. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca. — A  steamer, 
|   Houston  Line,  March  20. 

From  Halifax 

To  LrvERPOOL. — Thistlemore,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Feb.  25. 
To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Algeria,  Anchor  Line,  March  6. 
To  Manchester."— Thistlemore,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Feb.  25. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Saxonia,  Bed  Star  Line,  March  9. 
To   Guantanamo,   Santiago,   Manzanilo    (Cuba),   Kingston    (Jamaica),  and 
Jamaica  Outports. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  March  1. 

To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government 
!   Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  8. 
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To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  24. 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  March  3. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Miller,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  22. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28;  Canadian 
Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  21. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  Bay,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Jamaica — Nevis, 
Pickford  &  Black,  March  15. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London. — Naranta,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 
loading  about  February  20. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  middle  March. 

To  Ports  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. — Romulus,  Latin-American 
Line,  March  1. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Transporter,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  20. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Sydney. — Wairima,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  March  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  March  17. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Noorderdijk, 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  loading  about  February  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Monteagle,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  Feb.  18;  Seewa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb.  20; 
Melville  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar  Line,  March  4;  Empress  of  Japan,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  8;  Fushima  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  13; 
Delagoa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  22;  Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  23. 

To  Yokohama  and  Takubar. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Genoa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  5;  Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  26. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  17. 

INDIAN  EMPIRE  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS: 

A  CORRECTION 

Through  an  error  in  "  copy "  in  the  notice  of  the  above  publication,  which 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  the  population  of 
the  Middle  East,  which  is  from  370,000,000  to  400,000,000,  was  misprinted  as  from 
375,000  to  400,000. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  B.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen, 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana,  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado  1290. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dressy  Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade 
Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon,  P.O. 
Box  683,  Calcutta. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo.  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

'  Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address', 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland).  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  1463  Broadway,  New  York, 
City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN   COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 
Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul-General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul-General. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul-General. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul-General. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 

Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony;  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
address  Officer-in-charge,  H.  M.  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  (P.O.  Box  225),  12  Broad 
way,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
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Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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ARGENTINA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  ELECTRICAL  MATERIAL 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 
I 

Buenos  Aires,  January  17,  1922. — Under  the  classification  "  electrical  material,'7 
goods  were  imported  into  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  year  1910  to  a  value  of 
six  million  dollars  gold  (official  values),  the  amount  rising  to  ten  millions  in  1913. 
During  the  war  period  importation  was  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  annual  values  aver- 
aging only  three  millions.  A  recovery  was  not  registered  until  the  second  half  of  1920, 
;  imports  for  that  year  estimated  on  the  customs  returns  for  the  first  nine  months, 
I  being  valued  at  $4,700,000.  The  values  referred  to  are  "  official,"  meaning  thos9 
assigned  to  the  various  classes  of  goods  by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  the  year  1906. 
No  alterations  have  been  made  since  that  date,  and  the  commercial  values  of  the 
materials  having  doubled  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  official  values  when  used  in 
this  report  should  be  read  only  as  expressions  of  quantity.  The  subjoined  is  a  state- 
ment of  imports  of  electrical  materials  showing  quantities  imported  from  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries  from  1913-20. 

IMPORTATION  OF  ELECTRICAL  MATERIALS  INTO  ARGENTINA,  1913-20: 

OFFICIAL  VALUES   (INDICATIONS  OF  QUANTITIES) 

United       United  Other  All 

States      Kingdom    Germany       Italy    Countries  Countries 


Year  $1,000  $1,000  $1,000  $1,000  $1,000  $1,000 

1013    598  3,480  5,069  531  432  10,110 

1914   266  2,265  3,201  878  413  7,023 

1915   762  1,679  272  796  247  3,756 

1916   918  1,679  6  439  296  3,338 

101  7   1,425  693  6  242  466  2,832 

1918             2,222 

1919       ....      3,612 

1920  (9  months)   ....            3,500 


German  manufacturers  formerly  supplied  this  market  with  one-half  of  its  require- 
ments in  electrical  material,  one-third  of  the  trade  going  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
about  5  per  cent  to  the  United  States  and  Italy  respectively.  During  the  war  period 
United  States  manufacturers  secured  an  increasingly  large  share  of  trade  until  the 

j  year  1917 — the  last  for  which  statistics  by  countries  are  available — when  half  of  the 
goods  imported  were  of  United  States  origin.  Imports  of  electrical  material,  by 
countries,  have  been  reduced  to  percentages  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  would 

:  appear  to  indicate  that  practically  all  American  trade  has  been  gained  at  the  expense 
of  German  manufacturers,  the  percentages  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Italy  not  having  suffered  any  substantial  alteration  during  the  war  period. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES,  1913-17,  AND  PERCENTAGES   OF  TOTAL 


United  United  Other  All  Countries 

Year                      States  Kingdom    Germany  Italy  Countries  Nominal  Values 

Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent  Per. cent  Per  cent  $  Gold 

1913                                         6  34  50  5  5  10,110,000 

1914                                        3  31  46  11  9  7,023,000 

1915                                       17  40  5  20  18  3,756,000 

1916                                        28  48  .  .  12  12  3,338,000 

1917                                       50  25  ..  9  16  2,832,000 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  articles  supplied  by  United  States  manufacturers  are  listed  below,  the  official 
values  of  imports  during  1917  being  shown  in  comparison  with  the  official  values  of 
imports  from  the  same  country  during  an  average  pre-war  year  (1909-13). 

Average  Year 

1909/13  1917 

$  Gold  $  Gold 

Wire  and  cable                                                                  142,950  373,930 

Motors  and  dynamos                                                          66,200  78,057 

Small  motors                                                                       58,590  13,272 

Incandescent  lamps                                                              55,579  128,390 

Electrical  materials  n.m.e                                                   49,279  150,678 

accessories                                                          28,300  89,970 

Switches                                                                                 20,636  13,445 

Ventilators                                                                           16,251  520 

Lamp  sockets                                                              *        12,969  66,069 

Dry  cells                                                                              8,072  57,887 

Insulating  tape                                                                          7,121  13,172 

Electricity  meters                                                                 5,623  315,660 

Conduits                                                                                   5,475  20,599 

Arc  lamps                                                                                4,768  244 

Porcelain  insulators                                                              4,323  7,513 

Telephone  apparatus                                                              4,200  8,399 

Vulcanized  fibre                                                                     2,241  9,005 

Fuse  sockets                                                                          1,780  8,584 

Carbons                                                                   .              1,073  10,685 

Bells                                                                                         1,051  14,712 

Zinc  and  elements  for  cells                                                   1,046  1,895 

Accumulators                                                                              615  3,632 

Ampmeters  and  voltmeters                                                      569  2,033 

Switchboards                                                                               426  2,360 

Telegraph  material                                                                   207  9,089 

Leclanche  porous  pots                                                                28  374 


LOCAL  INDUSTRY 

Argentina  used  to  import  all  its  requirements  in  electrical  material,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  manufacturing  is  now  being  done  locally.  The  local  industry  is  practically 
confined  to  the  manufacture  of  lighting  fixtures  and  exposed  nichrome-wire  heating 
appliances  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  estimaed  that  40  per  cent  of  the  fixtures  and  70 
per  cent  of  the  appliances  now  being  sold  are  of  local  manufacture.  Messrs.  Pirelli, 
the  large  tire  makers  of  Milan,  are  now  erecting  a  large  factory  in  the  suburbs  of 
Buenos  Aires  for  the  manufacture  of  insulated  wires  and  cables. 


ARTICLES  IMPORTED 


As  an  indication  of  the  classes  of  electrical  material  required  to  be  imported,  the 
official  values  and  the  quantities  of  articles  imported  during  1913  are  reproduced 
below.  Of  course,  1913  was  a  record  year  for  importation  of  electrical  material,  but 
it  can  reasonably  be  expected  that  within  a  few  years'  time  the  market  will  again  be 
in  a  position  to  absorb  similar  quantities. 


Importation, 
Official  Values 


i9i; 


Wire  and  cable  

Motors   and   dynamos.  .    .  . 

Electricity  meters  

Fixtures  

Electrical  material  n.m.e  .  . 

Incandescent  lamps  

Conduits  

Arc  lamps  

Electrical  accessories.  ... 

Carbons  

Porcelain  insulators  

Switches  

Zinc  and  elements  for  cells. 
Telephone  apparatus  


000  Gold 

Quantities 

4,946 

12,685  tons 

1,127 

3,758  " 

712 

59,403  units 

614 

551 

5,516  cases 

496 

619  tons 

314 

1,688  " 

233 

9,134  units 

231 

319  tons 

138 

690  " 

124 

819  " 

111 

120  " 

108 

540  " 

95 

21  " 
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ARTICLES  IMPORTED  INTO  ARGENTINA  Concluded 

Importation,  1913 
Official  Values 


$1,000  Gold 

Quantities 

Ventilators  

92 

11,361  units 

Small  motors  

91 

11,476  " 

.  .    . .  62 

62  tons 

Telephone  material  

58 

577  cases 

Dry  cells  

...  47 

189  tons 

Insulating  tape  

45 

52  " 

Telegraph  material  

.     .  .  43 

433  cases 

Fuse  sockets  

42 

52  tons 

Switchboards  

34 

2,771  units 

Ampmeters  and  voltmeters  

33 

7  tons 

Vulcanized  fibre  

33 

27  " 

Accumulators  

27 

106  " 

Bells  

21 

43  " 

Leclanche  porous  pots  

.     .  .  19 

148  " 

Fuse  plugs  

.  15 

17  " 

Wall  receptacles  

...  15 

21     "  ' 

Commutators..  

14 

Knife  switches  

13 

19  tons 

Porcelain  cleats  

11 

91  " 

Bell  pushes  

8 

13  " 

Indicators  

.  .    .  .  7 

1,830  units 

Leclanche  cell  jars  

6 

79  tons 

Morse  transmitters  

...  2 

103  units 

A  COMPETITIVE  MARKET 

The  Argentine  market  for  electrical  material  is  a  highly  competitive  one,  foreign 
manufacturers  evidently  using  the  market  as  an  outlet  for  surplus  production.  That 
electrical  material  is  sold  here,  if  not  at  cost,  at  least  on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit, 
is  apparent  from  the  following  examples  of  close,  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  prices:  a  porce- 
lain two-pin  surface  receptacle,  with  plug,  at  8/10  cents  Canadian;  a  flush  wall  recep- 
tacle at  42/60  cents;  a  Bergman  surface  switch  at  8  cents;  a  H-H  type  switch  at  21 
cents;  a  flush  wall  switch  at  34/64  cents.  Although  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which 
manufacturers  ship  to  their  representatives  on  consignment  (and  this  mostly  applies  to 
incandescent  lamps),  business  in  electrical  material  is  usually  carried  on  through 
manufacturers'  representatives  who  call  on  importers,  book  orders  for  goods  to  be 
shipped  direct  to  the  importer,  and  paid  for  on  the  terms  which  his  credit  rating 
entitles  him  to  receive,  ranging  from  cash  against  documents  to  delivery  of  docu- 
ments against  acceptation  of  drafts  of  from  thirty  to  ninety  days'  sight.  In  addition 
to  the  manufacturers  doing  business  through  local  agents,  the  large  electrical  com- 
binations known  as  the  General  Electric  (New  York),  the  Western  Electric,  the 

;  English  Electrical  Company  (Siemens  Brothers),  and  General  Electric  Company, 

!  London,  operate  branches  here,  carrying  stocks  from  which  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trades  and  consumers  are  supplied;  the  Yickers  Metropolitan,  Limited,  of  London, 

'  are  reported  about  to  commence  operations.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  2,000 
dealers  in  electrical  material  in  business  in  Buenos  Aires,  Eosario,  Cordoba,  and  Bahia 
Blanca,  of  which  number  115  possess  a  credit  rating  entitling  them  to  be  considered 

[  as  importers. 

CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  this  market  for  electrical  material  is  a  highly 
|  competitive  one,  and  it  will  obviously  not  be  an  easy  matter  for  a  Canadian  manu- 
;  facturer  to  work  up  a  trade  here.  The  services  of  a  reliable  manufacturers'  agent 
with  an  established  clintele  amongst  importers  of  electrical  material  will  be  required, 
and  prices  will  have  to  be  shaded  very  fine  or  it  may  even  be  necessary,  for  a  com- 
mencement, to  sell  at  cost  price.  Up  to  now  exports  of  electrical  material  from 
Canada  to  Argentina  have  been  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  much  evidence  of  determined  and  sustained  efforts  having  been 
made  by  Canadian  manufacturers  to  open  up  business  here.    Underground  insulated 
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cables,  lighting  fixtures,  electric  stoves  and  heating  appliances  of  Canadian  manufac- 
ture have  been  sold  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  manufacturers  could 
also  meet  competition  in  electrical  lighting  accessories  and  possibly  in  some  other 
lines.  Canadian  manufacturers  have  an  advantage  over  United  States  competitors 
equal  to  the  discount  on  Canadian  funds  in  New  York,  Canadian  dollars  being  quoted 
here  at  the  United  States  rate  less  the  discount.  At  to-day's  rate  one  hundred  United 
States  dollars  cost  132  gold  pesos,  whilst  the  same  amount  of  Canadian  funds  cost  I 
only  125. 

ACCESSORY  TYPES 

Ten  years  ago  the  trade  demanded  German  types  of  accessories,  and  the  Berg- 
mann  type  switch,  placed  beneath  a  single-pole  porcelain  cut-out  screwed  on  to  a  I 
wooden  rosette,  was  the  usual  fitting  for  house  and  office  lighting;  if  a  wall  receptacle  I 
was  used,  it  was  of  the  two-pin  surface  type,  usually  in  white  porcelain,  and  surface 
wiring  was  carried  in  Bergmann  tubes  or  on  cleats.    During  the  war  German  elec-  t 
trical  material  was  unobtainable  and  dealers  were  obliged  to  stock  American  goods,  i 
with  the  result  that  the  consumer,  through  force  of  circumstances,  has  now  become 
accustomed  to  comparatively  high-grade  accessories  of  American  and  English  manu- 
facture.    In  all  new  buildings  wiring  is  carried  in  buried  steel  conduits,  and  flush 
wall  receptacles  and  flush  switches  are  used  in  place  of  the  old  surface  types.    The  | 
well-known  American  types  of  fittings  known  here  as  H  &  H  and  Diamond  H  can  now 
be  considered  as  standard  types,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  while  German  fittings 
are  again  being  offered  in  large  quantities  and  at  very  low  prices,  the  types  offered  are 
better  than  those  supplied  before  the  war,  and  in  some  cases  are  almost  exact  replicas 
of  American  types;  the  German  quality,  however,  is  below  pre-war  standards.  English 
electrical  material  is  considered  good,  but  not  the  best,  the  designs  being  too  heavy 
and  prices  too  high. 

TYPES  OF  CURRENT  EMPLOYED 

The  city  and  suburbs  of  Buenos  Aires  are  supplied  by  the  Cia.  Hispano  Argentina  1 
de  Electricidad  and  the  Cia.  Italo  Argentina  de  Electricidad.  Both  companies  dis- 
tribute  electrical  energy  in  the  centre  of  the  city  in  the  form  of  continuous  current, 
three-wire,  2  by  220  volts  for  lighting  purposes  and  440  volts  for  power;  and  alter- 
nating current  3-phase  at  50  cycles,  225  volts,  for  power  and  lighting  in  the  suburbs. 
The  town  of  Eosario  is  supplied  by  the  Cia.  Hispano  Argentina  with  the  same  types 
of  current  as  Buenos  Aires.  The  town  of  Bahia  Blanca  employs  alternating  current, 
3  by  380  volts  single-phase  for  power  and  3  by  225  3-phase  for  lighting.  In  the  1 
medium-sized  towns  throughout  the  provinces  direct  current  2  by  220  volts  is  usually 
employed,  whilst  the  larger  towns  are  supplied  with  3-phase  alternating  current  3  by 
220.  High  tension  3  by  3,000,  3  by  6,600  and  3  by  13,300,  is  used  for  transmission 
lines,  according  to  the  size  of  towns  and  the  distances  between  them. 

[The  next  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  will  contain  the  con- 
cluding part  of  this  report,  embodying  notes  on  specific  lines  of  electrical  material 
imported  into  the  Argentine  Republic] 

THE  PLANT  AND  BULB  DISEASES  AND  PESTS  ACT,  1921,  OF  BERMUDA 

An  Act  has  recently  been  passed  in  Bermuda,  entitled  the  Plant  and  Bulb  Diseases 
and  Pests  Act,  1921,  and  regulations  made  thereunder,  which  give  authority  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  inspect  all  plants,  fruits,  and  bulbs  imported  into  the  Ber- 
mudas, and  to  prohibit  their  importation  if  considered  necessary  by  the  board.  A 
copy  of  this  Act  with  the  regulations  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  and  may  be  consulted  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  26893). 
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DEMAND  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[This  is  the  second  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The  first 
dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this 
journal.^ 

There  is  a  large  demand  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  for  food  products  of  all 
kinds.  The  Scandinavians  are  very  hearty  eaters  and  relish  their  food,  with  the  result 
that  in  most  parts  it  is  the  highest  grades  which  find  the  greatest  sale.  In  many 
other  lines  Canada  will  be  precluded  at  the  present  time  from  doing  a  trade  in  these 
countries  on  account  of  the  exchange  situation  and  the  depreciated  currency  of  some 
of  the  competing  countries,  but  in  some  kinds  of  food  products  there  seems  to  be  a 
good  opportunity  for  Canada  even  under  conditions  as  they  now  exist.  In  the 
appended  information  each  product  will  be  dealt  with  separately,  and  the  endeavour 
is  made  to  indicate  to  Canadian  exporters  the  position  of  the  market,  showing  the 
consumption,  sources  of  competition,  packing,  prices,  quality  required,  best  terms 
and  methods,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  assistance  in  increasing  Canadian  sales  in 
Scandinavia. 

FLOUR 

Denmark— -In  Denmark  the  importation  of  flour  was  prohibited  by  the  Govern- 
ment up  to  August  1,  1921,  with  the  result  that  the  figures  of  imports  in  recent  years 
are  of  very  little  value.  It  might  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  imports  during  1913 
and  1914  of  wheat  flour  amounted  to  60,339,900  kg.  and  49,827,000  kg.  and  of  rye  flour 
to  20,152,600  kg.  and  9,288,000  kg.  respectively.  The  rye  flour  came  principally  from 
Germany,  while  the  United  States  was  the  greatest  supplier  of  wheat  flour,  with  Ger- 
many second  and  Canada  third,  with  an  export  to  Denmark  of  2,393,700  kg.  in 
1913  and  1,840,000  kg.  in  1914  respectively.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  for  wheat 
flour  are  now  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Argentina.  Argentine  flour  is  soft,  and 
is  mostly  imported  when  there  is  a  short  crop  in  Denmark. 

The  Danish  Government  have  been  buying  all  the  wheat  and  rye,  for  which  they 
paid  from  43  kr.  to  44-60  kr.  per  100  kg.  Eye  bread  is  eaten  by  most  people,  while 
wheat  bread  is  considered  a  luxury.  The  Government  therefore  sold  the  rye  to  the 
millers  for  15  kr.  and  wheat  for  60  kr.  The  flour  was  then  sold  by  the  millers  at  the 
following  prices: — 

Rye  flour  ground  with  bran  (together)   18      kr.  per  100  kg. 

with  half  the  bran  extracted   23  "  " 

with  all  the  bran  extracted   28.75  " 

Wheat  flour,  standard  quality  (70  per  cent  extraction)  83 

with  bran   64 

During  the  writer's  visit  to  Denmark  the  Government  were  allowing  importers 
to  buy  flour  which  would  arrive  in  Denmark  on  or  after  August  1,  1921. 

Danish  flour  is  very  soft,  and  in  order  to  get  the  best  bread  it  has  to  be  mixed 
with  hard  flour,  such  as  that  coming  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.    It  was 
stated  by  a  prominent  importer  that  Canadian  flour  was  preferred  to  the  American 
:  products,  as  it  absorbs  6  per  cent  more  water  and  milk  when  being  mixed.  Canadian 
j  firms  therefore  have  a  fine  opportunity  to  do  a  large  trade.    The  principal  demand  is 
j  for  hard  patent  flour,  but  there  is  also  a  good  sale  for  straight,  first  clear,  and  a  quality 
i  between  patent  and  straight.    There  is  very  little  second  clear  or  the  lower  grades 
;  sold  in  Denmark.    The  proportions  used  were  given  as  being  75  per  cent  of  patent  or 
straight  and  25  per  cent  of  best  clear  qualities.    The  flour  must  be  first-class  grading, 
(  and  must  not  be  over-graded.   There  is,  however,  a  market  for  second  clear  or  second- 
grade  flour  in  Finland  and  the   Eastern   States — Poland,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  and 
Lithuania. 
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At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Denmark  during  the  Government  monopoly,  the 
price  for  good  domestic  wheat  flour  was  between  80  and  90  kr.  per  100  kilogrammes, 
while  the  quotations  received  from  the  United  States  were  only  about  50  kr.  c.i.f. 
Copenhagen.  When  the  Danish  Government  gave  permission  to  firms  to  take  orders 
for  delivery  after  August  1,  the  American  prices  for  hard  patent  flour  ranged  from 
$8.70  to  $10  per  100  kilogrammes  c.i.f.  Copenhagen. 

Canadian  flour  was  selling  at  from  $8.50  to  $9  per  100  kilogrammes  c.i.f.  Copen- 
hagen, and  one  or  two  firms  seemed  to  be  doing  a  good  business.  Other  Canadian 
firms  were  on  the  market,  but  their  prices  were  too  high.  The  Danes  prefer  to  have 
the  flour  shipped  in  50-  or  100-kg.  cotton  bags,  although  some  flour  has  been  imported 
in  140-pound  bags,  and  some  United  States  firms  have  been  shipping  in  196-pound 
cotton  bags.  The  bakers  will  buy  flour  in  jute  bags,  but  wholesalers  prefer  cotton 
bags  on  account  of  the  better  appearance. 

The  terms  before  the  war  were  generally  ninety  days'  sight  draft  on  London  or 
cash  against  documents  Copenhagen,  less  1  per  cent.  For  some  time,  however,  they 
have  had  to  pay  when  importing  from  the  United  States  cash  against  documents  New 
York  or  ninety  days'  sight  draft  New  York.  The  Danes  prefer  the  terms  to  be  cash 
against  documents  Copenhagen,  or  buyer's  option  three  months,  premier  banker's 
acceptance  or  reimbursement  plus  discount  and  stamps.  If  payment  is  in  London 
they  desire  quotations  in  sterling,  otherwise  in  United  States  dollars,  as  at  the  present 
time  Canadian  dollars  are  not  quoted  in  Denmark.  The  quotations  must  cover  all 
risk,  war  risk,  insurance,  etc.  The  insurance  ought  to  cover  10  per  cent  above  gross 
invoice  value.   Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Copenhagen  or  at  least  f.o.b.  Canadian  port. 

Sweden. — The  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Sweden  in  1919  amounted  to  1,131,660 
kg.,  and  in  1920  to  13,731,244  kg.  In  order  to  protect  the  farmers  and  millers  in 
Sweden,  the  Government  have  put  a  variable  duty  on  flour,  which  is  set  each  month 
according  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  Sweden  and  the  world  market 
price.  For  instance,  in  May,  1921,  the  duty  was  7  Swedish  kroners  and  in  June  it 
was  9-65  Swedish  kroners  per  100  kg.  This  form  of  duty  makes  it  very  difficult  to  do 
business,  as  no  one  knows  what  the  duty  will  be  the  following  month  or  months.  If 
therefore  delivery  can  be  guaranteed  during  the  same  month  in  which  the  order  is 
taken,  it  will  considerably  help  tha  trade.  There  are  only  twenty-two  flour  mills  of 
any  importance  in  Sweden. 

The  Swedish  people  prefer  hard  patent  flour  in  high  qualities.  Straight  and 
combination  flours  also  find  a  sale.  The  following  will  show  the  kind  of  flour  which 
was  being  offered  on  the  Swedish  market  by  one  of  the  large  United  States  com- 
panies : — 

Flow*  Extraction  from  Wheat  73  per  Cent 

Run  No  1 —                                        Per  cent  Run  No.   3 —  Per  cent 

Domestic  patent   58        Special  Bakers  Patent   88 

Second   30       Clear   9 

Clear   9        Low  grade   3 

Low  grade   3 

Run  No.  2 —  Run  No.  4  — 

Export  patent   97        Straight  100 

Low  grade   3 


The  flour  mentioned  in  Run  No.  1  was  too  expensive,  but  the  export  patent  in 
Run  No.  2  was  in  demand  for  home  consumption  and  was  selling  in  June,  1921,  at 
$11  per  100  kg.  c.i.f.  Stockholm.  The  special  bakers'  patent  shown  in  Run  No.  3  was 
used  largely  by  bakers  and  was  selling  for  $11.75  per  100  kg.  c.i.f.  Stockholm,  while 
the  straight  in  Run  No.  4  was  quoted  at  $10.50  per  100  kg.  c.i.f.  Stockholm.  Another 
American  mill  was  offering  flour  a  little  better  than  straight  at  $10.50  per  100  kg. 
c.i.f.  Stockholm. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  regard  to  terms,  quotations,  and  packing  as  were 
mentioned  in  dealing  with  Denmark.    Cotton  or  jute  bags  of  50  or  100  kg.  are  pre- 
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ferred.  American  business  was  being  done  on  the  basis  of  confirmed  credits  in  New 
York,  but  some  buyers  want  terms  cash  against  documents  Sweden  and  others  want 
to  pay  after  delivery. 

The  best  way  to  serve  the  market  is  to  appoint  a  good  reliable  agent  well  known 
in  the  trade  who  will  keep  the  products  before  buyers.  The  usual  commission  is  2  per 
cent.    The  agent  will  often  guarantee  payment. 

Norway. — Norway  imported  22,706,000  kg.  and  25,456,500  kg.  of  rye  flour  and 
44,256,400  kg.  and  36,761,100  kg.  of  wheat  flour  in  1919  and  1920  respectively,  of  which 
the  largest  part  came  from  the  United  States.  Canada  and  the  Argentine  were  also 
suppliers. 

Before  the  war  rye  flour  was  largely  imported  from  Germany,  and  wheat  flour 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Argentine  sup- 
plied smaller  quantities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  practically  all  the  imported 
flour  came  from  the  United  States,  while  certain  quantities  were  bought  later  on  from 
the  Argentine. 

Hard  patent  wheat  flour  and  rye  flour  of  63  or  64  per  cent  extraction  in  cotton 
bags  of  50  or  100  kg.  are  in  greatest  demand. 

The  importation  of  grain  and  flour  is  a  Government  monopoly,  and  they  act  as 
sole  importers.  Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  do  business  should  be  represented  by  a 
good  agent  well  known  in  the  trade  and  in  close  touch  with  the  Government  buying 
authorities,  if  they  wish  to  get  results.  In  this  respect  the  writer  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  Canadian  exporters  to  get  in  touch  with  the  best  firms. 

SEMOLINA 

A  number  of  inquiries  were  received  for  semolina,  as  the  use  of  it  seemed  to  be 
greatly  growing  in  favour.    The  same  remarks  apply  to  semolina  as  were  given  in 
connection  with  flour.   In  Denmark  importation  was  not  permitted  at  the  time  of  the 
I  writer's  visit.   In  Sweden  there  is  a  variable  duty,  being  8-60  kr.  in  May  and  9-65  kr. 
|  per  100  kg.  in  June.   The  Norwegian  imports  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

The  principal  kinds  in  demand  are  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  coarse,  medium,  and  fine.  In 
i  the  Scandinavian  countries  under  consideration  No.  1  coarse  is  mostly  used  and  very 
|  little  of  Nos.  2  and  3.  In  Finland,  however,  Nos.  2  and  3,  medium  and  fine,  are  used 
|  almost  entirely.  This  therefore  enables  all  grades  to  be  sold.  In  Sweden  the  prices 
I  for  American  No.  1  were  $12.25  to  $12.50  per  100  kg.  c.i.f.  Stockholm.  Semolina  from 
j  Durham  wheat  was  preferred,  and  of  a  yellow  colour  as  well  as  coarse  in  texture. 
:  Shipments  should  be  in  50-kg.  cotton  or  double  jute  bags.  The  terms  are  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  regarding  flour. 

ROLLED  OATS 

Large  quantities  of  rolled  oats  are  used  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Eolled 
!  oats  is  generally  imported  in  50  to  100-kg.  bags  (110  or  220  pounds)  of  cotton  or  jute. 
I  Canadian  rolled  oats  is  liked,  but  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  these  countries 
I  Canadian  prices  were  slightly  too  high  as  compared  with  American  prices.  One  well- 
1  known  United  States  firm  was  quoting  at  $7.25,  but  later  raised  the  price  to  $7.80 
|  per  100  kg.,  while  another  American  firm  was  selling  at  $7.70  per  100  kg.  c.i.f.  Copen- 
hagen. The  Canadian  price  at  the  same  time  was  about  $8  per  100  kg.  c.i.f.  Copen- 
hagen.  In  Sweden  an  important  American  firm  was  quoting  at  $8  c.i.f.  Stockholm. 

There  is  no  duty  on  rolled  oats  into  Denmark,  while  the  duty  in  Sweden  is  3.50  kr. 
per  100  kg.  In  Norway  the  importation  was  prohibited,  as  it  was  a  Government 
monopoly.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  when  the  prohibition  is  raised  there  is  likely 
1  to  be  a  large  trade  in  Norway,  as  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  Government  pro- 
|  duction  was  not  good  on  account  of  it  not  being  cleaned  well,  and  hard  bits  were  left 
in  the  finished  product,  while  at  the  same  time  rolled  oats  could  be  imported  if  per- 
mitted at  a  much  lower  figure  than  the  Government  price. 
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Canadian  firms  would  be  able  to  increase  their  sales  in  Sweden  by  rolling  a  softer 
product,  as  the  Swedish  mills  are  rolling  softer  and  it  is  preferred  to  the  American 
rolled  oats,  which  are  found  to  be  too  hard  for  the  Swedish  taste.  The  American 
prices  have,  however,  been  lower  than  the  Swedish  prices. 

With  regard  to  terms,  the  American  companies  have  been  asking  cash  against 
documents  Scandinavia.  Buyers,  however,  are  very  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
goods  before  payment,  and  one  very  large  American  concern  is  asking  cash  when  the 
boat  arrives.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Scandinavian  ports  or  in  some  cases  c.  &  f. 
Scandinavia,  as  the  firms  make  their  own  arrangements  regarding  insurance.  An 
agent  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  do  a  good  trade,  the  usual  commission  being 
2  per  cent,  in  which  case  it  will  be  possible  if  desired  to  have  the  importers  open  con- 
firmed credits  in  the  place  of  importation  immediately  the  sale  is  completed.  In 
normal  times  it  is  wise  to  keep  a  stock  in  the  country  to  supply  customers  quickly 
pending  receipt  of  the  larger  shipments.    Prompt  shipments  are  very  necessary. 

MACARONI  AND  SIMILAR  PRODUCTS 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  opportunity  for  Canadians  to  do  a  trade  in 
macaroni  in  Scandinavia,  as  the  imports  are  not  great  and  competition  is  very  keen.  It 
is  also  manufactured  in  the  countries  themselves.  In  Denmark  vermicelli,  mazzanelli, 
and  mezzani  are  preferred.  The  countries  principally  supplying  these  products  have 
been  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States.  Quotations  had  also  been  received  from 
Germany,  which  were  very  much  lower  than  the  prices  from  other  sources.  The  imports 
come  mostly  loose  in  boxes  of  25  pounds  and  sometimes  of  50  pounds,  also  in  cases 
containing  forty-eight  cartons  of  £  pound  each  or  twenty-four  cartons  of  1  pound 
each.  Cases  of  25  pounds  from  the  United  States  were  quoted  in  Denmark  at  about 
$2  per  case  c.  &  f.  Copenhagen.  There  is  no  duty  in  Denmark,  while  the  duty  in 
Sweden  is  20  ore  per  kg. 

BREAKFAST  FOODS 

Breakfast  foods  are  not  used  very  much  in  Scandinavia,  and  importers  did  not 
appear  to  be  interested  in  these  lines.  One  firm,  however,  in  Norway  which  has  made 
a  specialty  of  these  foods  stated  that  while  the  trade  was  small  at  present,  the  demand 
was  growing,  and  they  hoped  to  develop  a  good  trade  in  the  future. 

CANNED  LOBSTER 

Canada  has  been  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  canned  lobster,  and 
Canadian  canned  lobster  has  a  very  good  reputation.  Denmark  imported  in  1913 
and  1914  (to  consider  pre-war  trade)  117,100  kg.  and  113,000  kg.  respectively  of  canned 
lobster,  of  which  Canada  was  the  largest  supplier,  having  shipped  65,900  kg.  in  1913, 
and  55,400  kg.  in  1914.  Great  Britain  was  second,  and  the  United  States  third.  The 
Danes,  however,  are  not  very  great  users  of  canned  goods,  and  as  lobster  is  considered 
a  luxury,  they  have  not  been  importing  the  quantities  that  were  bought  previously. 
The  prices  last  season  was  also  considered  too  high  to  do  a  good  trade.  It  was  stated 
by  an  importer  that  if  lobster  could  be  sold  for  about  2  or  2h  kroner  per  1-pound  tin 
c.  and  f.  Copenhagen  a  big  trade  could  be  done.  The  Danish  duty  is  40  ore  per  kg. 
In  Sweden  there  was  quite  a  large  stock  of  canned  lobster  in  the  country;  but  as 
Canadian  lobster  is  held  in  very  high  esteem,  it  is  estimated  that,  provided  the  pack 
is  kept  up  to  the  standard,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  trade  with  Sweden  in  Canadian 
lobster  should  not  reach  large  and  increasing  proportions.  The  duty  is  50  ore  per  kg. 
In  Norway  canned  lobster  had  a  big  sale  until  the  Norwegian  exchange  fell  so  much. 
In  order  to  try  to  rectify  the  exchange  conditions,  the  Norwegian  Government  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  certain  articles  which  were  considered  as  luxuries  until 
such  time  as  the  currency  approximated  a  normal  position,  in  exchange,  and  canned 
lobster  was  placed  among  the  prohibited  articles.*    The  Norwegians,  however,  are  large 

*  According-  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  it  would  appear  that  this  prohibition  has 
since  been  withdrawn. 
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|    users  of  canned  goods,  and  a  good  trade  should  be  done  when  the  goods  are  allowed 
entry  into  the  country.   The  duty  is  40  ore  per  kg.  under  the  existing  tariff,  but  a  new 
tariff  was  recently  proposed  under  which  the  rate  appears  to  be  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  these  Scandinavian  countries  £,  \  and  1-pound  tins  are  sold.    In  some  districts 
the  one-pound  tin  had  the  greatest  sale,  while  in  other  districts  the  smaller  sizes  were 

I  in  greatest  demand,  but  the  concensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  \  and  -|-pound 
tins  were  most  popular.  Flat  tins  and  not  tall  tins  are  required.  They  generally  come 
in  cases  containing  48  one-pound  tins  or  96  half-pound  tins.  A  good  agent  should 
be  appointed  in  order  to  keep  the  goods  before  customers  continually.  Buyers  prefer 
quotations  c.i.f.  Scandinavia  and  terms  cash  against  documents  Scandinavia. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  labels  is  very  peculiar.    It  appears  that  canned 

!  lobster  was  when  first  introduced  called  the  "  Crown  Brand,"  so  that  people  got 
accustomed  to  this  brand  and  as  the  quality  was  good  it  is  very  difficult  to  sell  canned 

|  lobster  except  that  it  be  called  the  "  Crown  Brand."  This  custom'  is  therefore,  so  the 
writer  was  informed,  to  import  the  lobsters  unlabelled  and  the  importers  put  on  their 
own  labels.  The  labels  may  differ,  but  no  matter  where  the  lobsters  came  from  with 
few  exceptions,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  they  were  called  "  Crown  Lobster  " 
I  "  Krone  Hummer  ").  Canadians  should  therefore  either  send  their  lobsters  unlabelled, 
or  if  it  is  desired  to  have  their  own  label,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  label  with  red 

I  predominating,  especially  a  picture  of  a  lobster  in  red  together  with  a  picture  of  a 
crown  and  the  word  "  crown  "  or  the  Scandinavian  equivalent  somewhere  in  the  name 
of  the  brand.  Illustrations  of  two  labels  used  in  Scandinavia,  one  for  a  large  tin 
and  one  for  a  small  tin,  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  may  be  seen  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 

!  mercial  Intelligence  Service. 

CANNED  SALMON 

The  trade  in  canned  salmon  is  small  in  these  Scandinavian  countries,  not  being 
nearly  as  large  as  in  lobster.  Eed  salmon  is  mostly  in  demand,  but  there  is  also  a 
sale  for  pink  salmon.  In  certain  parts  of  Denmark  pinks  were  even  preferred.  One- 
pound  and  half-pound  tall  tins  are  desired  in  the  usual  cases  of  48  one-pound  tins 
or  96  half-pound  tins.  While  in  Denmark  there  were  large  consignments  still  lying 
in  the  Copenhagen  free  harbour  unsold  which  had  previously  been  shipped  for  the 
trade  in  Russia,  Baltic  countries,  Germany,  etc.,  but  the  exchange  conditions  made  it 
impossible  for  these  countries  to  buy.  They  were  being  offered  at  very  low  prices 
;  (50  to  60  kroners  per  case  ex-store  duty  paid),  but  were  going  very  slowly.  The 
Danish  duty  is  40  ore  per  kg.  in  the  present  tariff  and  apparently  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
in  a  proposed  new  tariff ;  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  duty  50  ore  per  kg.  In  Norway 
the  principal  sale  has  been  for  red  salmon  in  one-pound  tall  tins  for  the  shipping  trade, 
but  outside  of  this  there  is  little  trade.  At  the  present  time  canned  salmon  is  on  the 
list  of  articles  prohibited*  by  the  Norwegian  Government  as  a  luxury. 

MILD   CURED  OR  SALTED  SALMON 

In  Norway  and  Sweden  very  large  quantities  of  dried  salmon  are  used  by  the 
people,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  they  should  import  Canadian  salmon  salted 
in  barrels  where  they  could  utilize  their  plants  in  the  off  fishing  season  by  taking  the 
|  8alt  out  of  the  salmon  and  then  drying.  This  suggestion  met  with  approval  from 
several  firms,  and  it  is  offered  for  the  serious  consideration  of  Canadians.  Interest 
was  exhibited  in  the  importation  of  salted  salmon  in  barrels  of  60,  70  or  80  fish  to  a 
barrel.  An  inquiry  was  also  received  in  Sweden  for  mild  cured  salmon  in  tierces 
of  about  850  pounds. 

♦According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  it  would  seem  that  this  prohibition  has 
since  been  withdrawn. 
35847—21 
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SARDINES  AND  SIMILAR  FISH 

Canadians  cannot  do  anything  in  these  lines  in  Scandinavia,  as  their  canning  is 
a  Norwegian  specialty  and  the  Germans  before  the  war  sold  the  products  of  France 
and  Spain  from  Hamburg,  which  trade  is  likely  to  be  resumed  or  direct  shipments 
increased  in  the  future. 

CANNED  CRABS  AND  CRAWFISH 

Inquiries  were  received  for  canned  crabs  and  crawfish  in  Denmark,  and  is  therefore 
mentioned  as  some  Canadian  firms  may  be  interested  in  opening  up  connections.  The 
size  of  the  tins  and  packing  should  be  similar  to  that  given  in  connection  with  lobster. 
There  is  no  special  label  required,  but  it  should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible. 
The  labelling  should  be  either  done  in  Canada  or  left  to  the  importer  to  put  on  his  own 
label. 

In  view  of  the -many  references  in  this  report  to  tariffs  and  import  restrictions  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  remind  exporters  that  laws  and  regulations  affecting  these 
matters  are  liable  to  change  at  any  time. 

[The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to  the  Trade  Inquiries  for  the 
various  lines  of  food  products  referred  to  in  this  report,  which  are  published  in  this 
issue,  pages  310-313.] 

OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  ASSORTED  CHOCOLATES  IN  ENGLAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  February  6,  1922. — Although  one  or  two  Canadian  chocolate  and  candy 
manufacturers  invaded  the  English  market  during  the  war  when  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  chocolates  in  England,  war  demands  at  home  and  elsewhere  prevented  them 
furnishing  this  country  with  the  continuous  regular  supply  so  essential  for  export 
business.  But  as  these  causes  which  prevented  the  undertaking  being  successful  in 
war  time  have  now  disappeared,  a  progressive  Canadian  chocolate  manufacturer  with  a 
surplus  production  should  be  able  to  sell  high-class  assorted  chocolates  in  England  if 
he  can  maintain  a  continuous  supply.  It  is  the  superior  quality  of  the  Canadian 
chocolates  that  will  commend  them  to  the  British  public.  On  making  inquiry  among 
travellers  in  the  chocolate  trade  in  England,  acquainted  with  English  and  Canadian 
goods,  they  state  that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Canadian 
chocolates  as  a  luxury  edible  over  the  English.  It  is  therefore  with  a  view  to  interesting 
any  house  desirous  of  launching  out  into  this  export  line  that  the  following  notes  and 
suggestions  are  offered. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  CANADIAN  GOODS 

No  competition  must  be  entered  into  with  the  cheap  chocolate  trade  in  England. 
Such  a  step  would  be  fatal.  Consequently  the  Canadian  manufacturer  has  not  to  pander 
to  the  English  trade,  but  in  order  to  do  business  must  sell  his  chocolates  as  Canadian 
chocolates  packed  for  and  eaten  by  Canadians,  just  as  the  French  houses  market  their 
chocolates  as  distinctly  French.  In  this  way  their  distinctive  national  cachet  will 
become  a  byword  for  high-class  goods. 

Allusion  may  be  made  to  three  features  in  which  the  Canadian  chocolates  are 
superior  to  English : — 

(1)  The  Canadian  centre-filled  chocolates  are  larger  and  consequently 
retain  moisture  better  than  the  small  rather  mean-looking  English  centre-fills. 

(2)  In  variety  and  appearance  of  nut-fills  the  Canadian  goods  have  a  great 
advantage. 

(3)  There  are  many  types  of  Canadian  chocolates  unknown  to  the  British 
consumer  because  they  are  not  put  out  by  English  houses.  Thus  there  is  a 
greater  variety  in  a  box  of  assorted  Canadian  chocolates. 

As  for  their  packing,  both  in  cartons  and  boxes,  that  provided  for  the  domestic 
trade  in  Canada  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  for  England. 
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NECESSITY  FOR  A  STOCK  AT  AGENTS 

In  the  chocolate  trade  in  England  for  the  higher  class  goods  the  retailer  is  the 
key  man  to  win  over,  and  the  agent  will  never  work  up  a  satisfactory  trade  for  choco- 
lates unless  he  can  assure  this  retailer  that  he  need  have  no  fear  of  a  shortage  of 
same,  for  the  retailer  is  naturally  anxious  not  to  offend  his  somewhat  exacting  English 
customer.    Thus,  like  all  goods  sold  under  a  brand  or  trade-mark,  it  is  essential  that 
the  English  agent  should  have  a  stock  of  chocolates  in  this  country  which  ensures  a 
continuous  supply  to  the  retailer.    At  the  beginning  only  a  continuous  flow  of  small 
consignments  is  necessary.    One  agent,  who  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  a  pro- 
gressive Canadian  chocolate  house,  estimated  that  at  the  most  $10,000  in  chocolates, 
etc.,  would  be  locked  up  for  the  initial  period  of  invading  the  market.    This  sum  would 
be,  according  to  him,  split  up  into  consignments  of  about  $500  worth  of  chocolates 
i  per  week  in  order  to  get  the  business  going.    Thus  in  the  beginning  a  large  stock  is 
not  necessary,  but  small  and  regular  shipments  are  infinitely  preferable.  Canadian 
manufacturers  may  at  once  say  that  Canadian  charges  for  inland  carriage  are  of  course 
|  much  higher  for  such  small  quantities  than  for  carloads,  but  this  increased  cost  is 
!  more  than  saved  in  storage  charges,  interest,  etc.,  in  England,  while  the  goods  have 
!  the  advantage  of  being  continually  fresh  by  such  small  renewals.    First  the  sample 
!  boxes  must  arrive  and  will  be  despatched  to  the  travellers,  and  the  next  week  the  agent 
should  receive  his  first  shipment,  and  these  shipments  must  recur  weekly  thereafter. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 

The  most  satisfactory  way  in  which  to  market  high-class  assorted  chocolates  in 
England  is  to  obtain  a  thoroughly  reliable  agent  who  has  been  in  the  business  for 
English  houses.    The  usual  60-day  credits  will  have  to  be  granted  here.    This  means, 
i  in  view  of  the  distance  and  mailing  time  between  Canada  and  England,  that  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  will  have  to  wait  approximately  another  ten  weeks  for  his 
!  money  from  England  in  addition  to  what  he  would  do  in  the  domestic  trade.  Money 
|  is  therefore  locked  up  for  about  ten  weeks  longer  than  it  would  be  at  home,  and  no 
1  firm  without  sufficient  capital  should  venture  into  the  undertaking.    Of  course  entering 
j  into  an  arrangement  with  the  agent  to  cable  remittances  would  reduce  the  period  of 
;  this  ten  weeks.    A  rough  estimated  figure  has  already  been  mentioned  above,  and  a 
|  firm  unwilling  to  stand  such  a  strain  would  do  better  by  staying  out  of  this  trade. 

This  estimate  has  been  furnished  by  a  man  in  the  trade  who  figures  that  any  firm 
;  invading  this  territory  should  go  slowly  for,  as  he  remarked,  "  You  cannot  take 
Great  Britain  by  storm,  but  once  in  no  storm  can  shake  you  out."    Afterwards  for 
\  the  firm  that  is  willing  to  undertake  on  proper  lines  the  development  of  the  export  of 
!  Canadian  chocolates  to  England  there  is  promise  of  a  good  business.    Advertising  is 
unnecessary,  and  would  only  mean  bringing  the  advertiser  up  against  world-famous 
.  nouses  like  Cadburys,  Erys  and  Eowntrees.    It  is  claimed  that  the  direct  salesman- 
,  ship  of  the  traveller  with  its  personal-touch  influence  over  the  retailer  is  sufficient  to 
sell  Canadian  chocolates. 

The  goods  will  have  to  be  shipped  on  consignment  to  the  agent,  for  such  is  the 
|  custom  in  England,  and  they  will  be  sold  by  order  and  for  the  account  of  the  con- 
signors.   The  consignee  will  market  the  goods  and  pay  his  own  travellers.  In 
;  England  it  is  perhaps  curious  for  Canadian  houses  to  note  that  it  is  the  traveller  who 
j  on  his  return  visit  collects  the  money  due  from  the  previous  order  and  pays  it  into  the 
bank  to  the  account  of  his  employer.  The  English  agent  makes  up  a  commission  account 
from  the  cash  received.    This  is  the  prevailing  practice.    He  sends  these  commission 
accounts  on  a  fixed  day  each  month  for  all  deliveries  of  foods  made  during  the 
(Preceding  month..    It  will  therefore  be  seen  how  necessary  it  is  to  obtain  a  thoroughly 
reliable  agent.    Again,  the  agent  must  be  a  man  who  has  a  connection,  for  a  connection 
in  Britain  counts  for  much,  infinitely  more  than  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  retailers  are  so  conservative  that  they  do  not  immediately  transfer  their  orders 
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from  an  old  house  to  a  new  simply  because  the  latter's  price  may  be  a  shade  lower. 
Indeed,  even  if  the  lower  price  represents  a  difference  worth  saving,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  buyer  communicates  with  the  old  house  before  he  will 
open  with  a  new  one. 

It  may  seem  on  the  face  of  it  like  bringing  "coals  to  Newcastle"  to  import 
chocolates  to  England,  but  owing  to  their  quality,  and  if  they  were  sold  as  Canadian 
chocolates  under  Canadian  colours,  the  opinion  of  men  interested  in  this  trade  is  that 
there  is  a  good  business  awaiting  a  firm  prepared  to  lock  up  approximately  $10,000 
in  the  first  three*  or  four  months  and  is  then  willing  to  go  slow  while  their  agent 
builds  up  larger  connections.  The  consumption  of  chocolates  amongst  women  and 
children  is  very  great. 


STATE  OF  TRADE  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay 

THE  TEXTILE  TRADE 

Manchester,  February  2,  1922. — The  month  of  January  passed  without  recording 
the  least  sign  of  an  improvement  in  textiles,  either  in  the  domestic  markets  or  in  the 
markets  overseas.  It  is  hoped  that  the  tour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India  will  help 
to  dissipate  the  political  influences  which  have  doubtless  had  a  damaging  effect  upon 
Lancashire's  exports  to  that  country.  Lancashire  realizes,  too,  as  does  the  rest  of 
Great  Britain,  that  competition  with  foreign  countries  in  India  is  much  keener  than 
it  was  in  pre-war  days.  For  example,  the  imports  of  India  from  Japan  in  1915-16 
were  valued  at  £4,997,786  only;  in  1919-20  they  had  risen  to  £19,152,635.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  advanced  from  £5,247,410  to  £25,267,389  during  the  same 
period. 

India  has  always  been  one  of  Lancashire's,  biggest  customers,  so  that  anxiety 
regarding  its  retention  is  only  natural  among  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
this  old-established  textile  centre. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

With  the  exception  of  textile  machinery,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any 
activity  on  the  export  side  of  machinery  and  tools.  Regarding  imports,  it  is  learned 
from  merchants  interviewed  that  the  quantities  received  from  the  United  States  are 
lower  than  they  have  been  for  some  years,  and  until  there  is  a  revival  in  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  Great  Britain,  one  can  hardly  expect  an  increased  demand  for 
machinery,  machine  and  hand  tools.  Nor  is  there  at  present  any  brisk  buying  of 
German  machinery  and  tools  such  as  was  recorded  in  the  latter  part  of  1920  and  the 
early  months  of  1921. 

LEATHER  MARKET 

The  condition  of  the  leather  trade  is  characterized  by  the  same  slowness  of 
demand  as  was  in  evidence  during  the  closing  months  of  the  past  year.  The  boot  and 
shoe  trade  is  neither  brisk  on  home  orders  nor  on  exports.  It  is  realized  that  no  great 
improvement  in  overseas  trade  can  be  hoped  for  while  prices  are  still  about  130  per 
cent  above  pre-war  figures.  How  to  reduce  the  prices  is  still  a  puzzle  to  manufac- 
turers. 

TIMBER  TRADE 

It  is  announced  that  the  Associated  Importers  have  called  for  tenders  from  their 
shareholders  for  the  very  heavy  stocks  of  spruce  and  Scandinavian  timbers  (including 
red  and  white  deals,  battens  and  boards)  at  present  on  the  company's  hands.    As  9 
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result  of  this  announcement,  it  is  maintained  that  merchants  and  consumers  will  not 
be  disposed  to  purchase  from  importers  until  the  outcome  of  the  sales  is  made  known. 
January  recorded  no  appreciable  improvement  in  the  demand  for  timbers  of  all  kinds. 

.  PRODUCE  AND  PROVISIONS 

It  is  reported  that  the  trade  in  produce  and  provisions  was  fairly  good  during 
January,  although  no  one  expects  a  marked  advance  in  demand  at  present. 

The  butter  market  is  characterized  by  larger  sales  of  "  Colonial "  butter,  due 
probably  to  the  high  price  of  the  Danish  product.  Current  prices  are:  Danish,  186s. 
to  190s.;  Finnish,  183s.  to  186s.;  New  Zealand,  145s.  to  150s.;  Australian,  132s.  to 
135s.  per  cwt. 

Cheese  is  selling  more  freely,  although  there  is  apparently  a  shortage  of  Cana- 
dian.   New  Zealand  cheese  is  selling  better  than  most  of  the  other  makes.  Coloured 
!   cheese  is  said  to  be  scarce,  and  is  offered  at  from  104s.  to  107 s.  per  cwt.  in  Manchester. 
Bacon  is  in  poor  demand.    Prices  at  this  date  are:  Irish,  124s.  to  150s.  per  cwt.; 
Danish,  146s.  to  150s.,  all  according  to  weights  and  average. 

Canned  meats,  fish,  and  fruits  are  also  in  weak  demand,  with  the  probable  excep- 
!   tion  of  canned  pears,  in  which  a  livelier  interest  is  being  shown, 
j 

DEMAND  FOR  IMPORTED  LIVE  STOCK  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  February  3,  1922. — In  Trinidad  the  demand  for  imported  cattle  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  colony  of  the  West  Indies,  the  import  of  animals  of  all 
kinds  in  1920  valuing  £152,928.  Venezuela  supplied  the  greater  part  of  this  demand, 
the  import  valuing  £112,461.  Of  horses  and  mules  the  chief  import  is  from  the  United 
States,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  £27,492,  and  for  Venezuela  £8,355.  Canada 
supplied  a  few  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  the  value  of  which  was  small.  With 
the  new  steamship  service  between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  there  will  be  greater 
facility  offered  in  conveying  pedigree  stock  from  Canada  to  Trinidad  for  improving 
the  herds  of  that  island.  The  latest  returns  show  that  the  herds  now  consist  of  10,448 
head  of  cattle  and  15,854  pigs,  goats,  and  sheep.  As  particular  attention  is  being 
directed  to  preventing  cattle  disease  being  introduced  into  the  island,  the  regulations 
dealing  with  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  have  been  recently  amended  and  con- 
solidated into  a  single  ordinance  which  deals  with  the  whole  subject.  In  addition  to 
enumerating  the  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  subject  to  the  Act,  the  regula- 
tions control  the  transit  and  importation  of  animals;  provide  for  an  appointment  of 
examiners  and  the  declaration  of  infected  areas;  and  cover  all  that  is  likely  to  be 
required  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  cattle  diseases. 

The  customs  duty  on  horses  and  mules  is  30s.  general  and  15s.  preferential;  on 
;  cattle  and  sheep  10s.  and  3s.  respectively  general  and  preferential  5s.  and  Is.  6d. 

British  Guiana. — In  the  last  returns  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  estimated 
number  of  live  stock  on  the  coastal  fringe  of  the  colony,  which  was  exclusive  of  the 
cattle  on  the  hinterland  savannahs,  was  79,097  cattle,  10,165  horses  and  mules,  and 
45,647  sheep,  swine,  and  goats.  In  addition  it  was  estimated  that  on  the  hinterland 
savannahs  the  herds  of  cattle  numbered  at  least  30,000  and  600  horses.  The  only 
import  of  consequence  is  that  of  mules,  which  come  from  the  United  States  and  valued 
in  the  year  1919,  $34,064.  A  few  horses  were  imported,  chiefly  from  the'  neighbouring 
colonies.  In  the  matter  of  live  stock  British  Guiana  is  able  to  supply  its  own  needs, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  a  surplus  for  export.  Canada 
has  but  little  interest  in  this  trade,  and  in  the  last  returns  no  item  was  seen  to  her 
credit.  The  duty  on  horses  and  mules  is  $10  per  head,  $5  for  oxen,  and  other  animals 
are  mostly  duty  free. 
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Barbados. — The  value  of  the  import  of  horses  and  mules  into  Barbados  in  1920 
was  £27,405,  of  which  £18,953  were  of  mules,  two-thirds  coming  from  the  United  States. 
The  import  of  horned  cattle  valued  £9,252,  the  majority  coming  from  Venezuela.  A 
small  import  of  sheep  and  goats  was  made  from  the  neighbouring  islands.  A  few 
horses  came  from  Canada. 

The  importation  of  cattle  and  horses  generally  is  under  disease  control  regula- 
tions, and  landing  and  inspection  subject  to  certain  provisions.  No  animal  may  be 
landed  until  first  passed  by  an  inspector,  to  whom  a  large  discretion  is  given.  A 
quarantine  station  is  provided,  and  diseased  or  suspected  cattle  are  placed  there  for  a 
period.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  against  diseases  are  made,  however,  to  apply  par- 
ticularly to  certain  countries,  such  as  Argentina,  Venezuela,  and  to  some  of  the  West 
Indian  islands,  but  do  not  appear  to  apply  to  Canada.  No  doubt  Canadian  cattle 
would  also  require  to  be  passed  by  an  inspector  and  be  equally  subject  to  quarantine 
regulations. 

The  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. — The  import  of  live  stock  into  the  Leeward 
islands  is  comparatively  small,  valuing  in  the  last  returns  only  £2,554,  which  included 
mules  and  horses,  of  which  the  value  of  mules  was  over  three-quarters  of  the  whole. 
The  islands  themselves  produce  all  the  live  stock  they  require,  except  mules  and  horses. 
Canada  has  but  little  share  of  this  trade — no  item  appearing  to  her  credit  in  the  last 
returns  nor  in  those  immediately  preceding  the  war.  The  few  cattle  that  are  imported 
come  from  the  French  and  the  neighbouring  British  islands  and  are  mostly  for  St. 
Kitts-Nevis.  The  customs  duty  on  horses  and  mules  varies  somewhat  in  the  different 
islands,  averaging  from  5s.  to  30s.  Swine,  sheep,  and  goats  are  duty  free.  As  the 
import  is  small  and  no  regular  herds  of  cattle  are  kept  in  the  islands,  the  quarantine 
regulations  for  cattle  are  to  some  extent  relaxed,  and  are  largely  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  inspectors.  The  duty  of  observing  the  regulations,  however,  would  be  on  the 
importers. 

As  regards  the  Windward  islands — St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada — there  is 
practically  no  importation  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats.  A  small  demand  for  horses  and 
mules  exists,  which  is  met  by  importation  from  the  other  West  Indian  colonies. 

FINLAND'S  EXPANDING  INDUSTRIAL  PROSPECTS 

Finland's  trade  continues  to  make  progress,  states  the  London  Export  Gazette,  and 
month  by  month  shows  a  satisfactory  balance.  The  recent  discoveries  of  iron  ore  have 
been  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  large  export  trade 
may  be  established  as  a  result.  Already  inquiries  are  being  made  for  mining 
machinery  and  other  equipment,  and  it  is  understood  that  important  contracts  are  to 
be  entered  into  shortly. 

FARM  MACHINERY  SALON  IN  PARIS 

The  principal  French  and  foreign  firms  interested  in  machinery  required  upon 
the  modern  farm  are  represented  at  the  first  Agricultural  Machinery  Salon  ever  held 
in  Paris,  which  opened  on  January  28,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 
The  exhibits  of  the  450  participants  occupy  the  whole  space  of  the  vast  Grand  Salon, 
whilst  an  annexe  contains  a  national  seed  exhibition,  which  will  prove  of  great  prac- 
tical service  to  farmers.  Among  the  novelties  were  a  cheap  wet  grindstone  and  attach- 
ment to  enable  one  man  to  reset  reaper  and  binder  blades,  a  set  of  tractor  wheel  grips, 
which  can  all  be  removed  from  a  wheel  in  less  than  one  minute ;  a  sack  support  for  the 
use  of  millers,  farmers,  or  grain  dealers;  a  lorry-tractor,  an  automatic  motor  hoe,  a 
novel  dynamometer  for  use  with  a  tractor,  a  spring  link  for  use  between  tractor  and 
plough,  a  cheap  hand  pump  on  piston  principle  capable  of  raising  5,000  litres  per 
hour,  and  a  50-h.p.  heavy  oil  two-cylinder  two-cycle  motor  of  a  weight  not  exceeding 
5  kg.  per  h.p.  This,  the  latest  manufacture  of  the  firm  of  Peugeot,  will  probably  be 
sold  for  18,000f.,  and  will  be  suitable  for  any  type  of  movable  or  stationary  work. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York,  February  16. — Both  United  States  exports  and  imports  in  1921  were 
reduced  approximately  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
calendar  year  1920,  according  to  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  These  decreases  are  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fall  in  prices  and 
may  also  be  attributable  to  the  effect  of  the  Emergency  Tariff,  which  has  reduced  the 
volume  of  certain  classes  of  imports,  and  correspondingly  reduced  the  ability  of  the 
countries  affected  to  buy  in  the  United  States  market.  They  also  indicate  a  further 
step  in  the  return  to  normal  trading  conditions. 

The  total  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  in  1921  as  compared  with 
those  of  previous  years  were : — 


Exports  Imports 

1921   ..    ..    ..    $4,485,122,696  $2,509,025,403 

1920   8,228,016,307  5,278,481,490 

1919   7,920,425,990  3,904,364,932 

1914    2,113,624,050  1,789,276,001 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  exports  in  1921  were  double  the  exports  in  1914,  and  one- 
half  the  exports  in  1920.    There  is  an  approximately  parallel  variation  in  imports. 

United  States  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  in  1921  showed  decreases  as  against  those  of  1920,  the  only  exceptions  being 
exports  to  Germany,  which  showed  an  increase  of  $61,000,000,  and  to  Mexico,  where 
an  increased  exportation  of  $14,000,000  is  shown.  The  following  table  shows  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1921  as  against  those  of  1920: — 

Exports  Imports 


1921 

1920 

1921 

1920 

Canada  

$593,675,306 

$971,852,474 

$335,441,004 

$611,863,170 

United  Kingdom  

942,106,854 

1,825,033,197 

238,796,638 

513,846,804 

82,756,378 

119,778,178 

22,820,976 

45,982,498 

New  Zealand  

28,071,813 

48,748,014 

9,839,291 

25,568,389 

South  Africa  

25,373,425 

60,939,159 

7,893,888 

20,616,766 

British  India  

56,769,898 

99,827,517 

78,188,776 

176,073,650 

British  West  Indies.  .  . 

24,564,703 

46,437,304 

13,942,069 

23,102,189 

Belgium  

117,880,602 

282,479,776 

35,242,501 

47,443,156 

Denmark  

39,554,648 

85,074,449 

8,854,986 

20,575,146 

France                        .  . 

224,941,707 

676,190,970 

141,885,117 

165,654,703 

372,325,232 

311,437,377 

80,279,943 

88,836,280 

Italy  

215,462,901 

371,762,274 

62,289,880 

75,356,779 

Netherlands  

170,880,508 

245,803,873 

45,226,179 

95,233,476 

Spain  

69,197,443 

151,440,032 

26,159,927 

42,513,051 

37,565,813 

114,889,844 

19,765,767 

31,612,153 

All  Europe  

2,363,917,686 

4,466,090,927 

764,942,003 

1,227,842,745 

Mexico  

221,854,030 

207,858,497 

119,145,533 

179,331,755 

Argentine.  .  .  

110,833,049 

213,725,984 

59,925,960 

207,776,868 

58,106,414 

156,740,365 

96,326,200 

227,587,594 

All  South  America..  . 

273,321,529 

623,916,990 

295,622,950 

760,999,295 

108,290,435 

145,737,321 

101,135,911 

192,708,094 

Japan  

235,423,679 

377,941,926 

251,267,660 

414,579,241 

486,095,731 

771,748,562 

565,700,395 

1,283,725,317 

All  Africa  

72,868,585 

165,661,771 

40,372,522 

150,285,194 

Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  ' 'Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year 
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JAMAICA'S  OUTLOOK  FOR  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  February  10,  1922. — Commercially,  Jamaica's  new  year  is  still  indeter- 
minate. Emerging  from  the  slough  of  1921,  into  which  crashing  prices,  mounting 
taxation,  and  kindred  legacies  of  the  war  boom  plunged  great  and  small  alike,  1922 
has  not  indicated  to  date  how  near  her  twelve  months  will  bring  this  colony  to  normal 
commercial  conditions.  Without  sharing  the  strong  pessimism  of  the  majority  of 
Jamaica  business  men,  the  writer  believes  that  the  ensuing  year  will  find  Jamaica 
reverting  more  or  less  to  her  pre-war  position,  when  she  enjoyed  one  main  crop,  one 
subsidiary  crop,  and  made  shift  to  sell  her  other  products  at  the  price  that  was  offered 
for  them.  In  other  words,  bananas  will  remain  her  chief  dependence,  sugar  will 
slump  from  its  present  high  position  (being  largely  aided  in  its  decline  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  demand  for  rum),  and  coffee,  dyewoods,  cocoa  and  coconuts  will  bring  such 
prices  as  are  set  by  larger  producers.  In  imports,  the  indications  are  that  Great 
Britain  will  recover  her  textile  trade,  bit  by  bit;  that  Canadian  foodstuffs  will  continue 
to  improve  their  position,  and  that  other  imports  will  be  relatively  unchanged. 

SUGAR 

Jamaica  awaits  the  result  of  the  present  sugar  situation  with  considerable 
anxiety.  The  sugar  boom  drove  sugar  returns  high  above  the  net  return  for  bananas, 
and  since  sugar  is  a  less  risky  crop,  cheaply  manufactured,  and  rich  in  by-products, 
it  was  fervently  hoped  that  the  sugar  demand  could  be  sustained.  It  seems  improbable 
that  Jamaica  can  hope  to  continue  sugar  as  her  first  crop.  Her  estates  are  too  small, 
there  is  lack  of  co-operation  among  her  producers,  and  her  manufacturers  are  heavily 
mortgaged  with  plant  charges.  The  break  in  prices  embarrassed  and  the  United  States 
Emergency  Tariff  imperilled  her.  For  while  Jamaica  never  sold  any  sugar  to  the 
United  States,  she  was  assured  of  considerable  sales  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
through  the  existent  preferential  tariff.  With  Cuba's  enormous  output  barricaded 
from  American  markets,  competition  in  Jjritish  and  Canadian  markets  will  be  rendered 
much  more  acute,  and  Jamaican  producers  are  a  unit  in  declaring  that  the  existent 
preference  will  not  save  them.  They  are  therefore  inviting  co-operation  from  the  other 
sugar-producing  colonies  of  the  Empire,  and  purpose  sending  a  deputation,  first  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  then  to  Canada,  who  will  request  sufficient  preference  to  allow 
imperially-grown  sugars  to  enter  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  on  the  same 
footing  (free  of  duty)  as  the  colonially-grown  sugars  of  the  United  States  are  admitted 
into  that  country. 

It  seems  rather  improbable  that  this  request  will  be  granted,  and  it  would  appear 
that  Jamaica  sugar  faces  a  future  of  grave  uncertainty.  The  subsidiary  crop  of  rum, 
which  formerly  Sustained  the  net  value  of  the  sugar  crop,  is  practically  unsaleable  at 
present.  The  growth  of  prohibition,  and  the  high  British  excise  duties,  have  destroyed 
the  market,  and  no  hope  of  improvement  can  be  looked  for  until  the  present  large 
stocks  are  consumed.  Future  requirements  of  this  spirit  will  never  approximate  pre- 
war consumption,  since  one  of  the  chief  demands  for  it  was  for  conversion  into  certain 
whiskies;  the  excise  duties,  as  imposed  in  Great  Britain  at  present,  preclude  its  use 
for  such  purposes. 

The  production  of  motor  spirit  from  sugar  waste  is  about  to  pass  from  the  experi- 
mental stage  through  the  arrival  of  stills  for  the  owners  of  the  famous  "  Natalite  1 
process.  Claims  and  counter-claims  are  being  advanced  in  regard  to  this  product,  but 
in  any  event  its  success  or  failure  will  not  immediately  affect  the  sombre  horizon  that 
surrounds  sugar-production  in  this  colony. 
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FRUIT  PRODUCTION 

The  fruit  market  remains  fairly  constant,  with  prices  gradually  grading  down- 
wards. There  will  always  be  a  market  for  Jamaica  bananas  at  current  market  prices, 
and  Jamaica  planters  often  forget  the  advantages  of  this  assured  demand  in  their 
quarrel  with  the  great  American  corporations.  The  latest  cuts  of  bananas  seem  to 
have  reached  a  stabilized  low  figure,  and  the  odds  are  against  any  further  radical 
reductions.  A  year  ago  the  price  per  hundred  counts  was  £12  6s. ;  to-day  the  price  is 
£7  6s.  (As  distinguished  from  a  hundred  bunches,  a  hundred  counts  consists  of  one 
hundred  banana  units  made  up  of  any  number  of  halves,  three-quarters  and  full 
stems.  The  classification  is  based  upon  the  number  of  hands,  or  banana  clusters,  upon 
each  stem.)  In  spite  of  this  very  unsatisfactory  price,  the  banana  planters  are  in 
much  better  position  than  the  sugar  producers,  since  the  market  price  represents  a 
profit  to  them,  albeit  a  small  one;  and  there  have  been  no  hurricanes  to  destroy  their 
crops  utterly.  Neither  are  they  burdened  with  interest  charges  upon  costly  equipment 
installed  during  the  days  of  plenty.  The  desire  of  the  banana  growers  is  for  an  alter- 
nate market  and  competitive  prices,  but  this  can  occur  only  in  a  very  short  year,  while 
the  present  distributive  monopoly  exists.  The  advent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean 
Services,  with  ships  containing  a  volume  of  air-cooled  storage,  has  raised  somewhat 
exaggerated  hopes  of  a  direct  route  for  bananas  to  Canada.  Such  an  innovation  is 
of  future  rather  than  of  present  importance,  although  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
I    Maritime  Provinces  will  soon  be  able  to  secure  their  winter  fruit  by  a  direct  service. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES 

As  noted  above,  the  coming  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamships  to  Jamaica  is  an 
event  of  first  importance,  and  according  to  the  company'©  announcement,  the  service 
is  permanent.  Their  first  sailings  did  not  result  in  very  much  Jamaican  business, 
and  indeed  at  any  time  Jamaica  freights  for  Canada  are  limited.  In  addition,  as  an 
island  upon  one  trade  route  only,  Jamaica  is  extraordinarily  well  served  with  steam- 
ships at  present.  The  coming  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  service  will  take  from  the 
American  lines  any  small  parcels  of  Canadian  freight  which  they  still  handle,  and 
will  stimulate  the  long-desired  plans  for  a  direct  fruit  service  with  Canada.  It  is 
very  improbable,  however,  that  Jamaica  will  remain  the  terminus  of  this  service, 
!  which  will  undoubtedly  follow  along  the  traffic  route  to  Panama  and  the  republics  of 
the  Spanish  Main. 

The  increased  traffic  upon  the  United  Kingdom-Pacific  Coast  routes  has  raised 
the  question  of  making  Jamaica  a  port  of  call  on  this  service.  Should  this  island 
be  included,  a  new  field  will  be  opened  for  British  Columbia  exporters,  whose  flour, 
fish  and  Douglas  fir  will  find  a  ready  market  in  the  Caribbean.  In  addition,  Fiji 
sugar  will  be  seriously  menaced  in  Vancouver  by  Jamaican  cargoes. 

FINANCES 

The  average  Jamaica  business  man  groans  over  his  taxation,  and  upon  hearing 
his  figures,  his  Canadian  or  British  counterpart  would  probably  laugh  at  him.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  business  is  far  less  elastic  in  the  tropics  than  in  industrial  communi- 
ties, and  the  possibilities  of  expansion  are  extremely  limited.  Either  a  loss  or  a  gain 
is  very  apt  to  be  permanent.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  group  of  Jamaica  business 
men  that  the  financing  of  the  colony  has  been  less  than  sound  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  hence  an  economy  movement  is  in  full  swing.  The  business  men  want  no 
more  taxation,  and  the  rank  and  file,  who  are  receiving  little  or  no  returns'  from  their 
produce,  are  agitat'ng  for  tariff  reductions  upon  imported  necessities.  The  £50,000 
of  revenue  which  would  have  been  lost  by  the  extension  of  the  Canadian  preference 
therefore  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  sacrifice  which  the  finances  of  the  colony  could 
not  afford,  and  this  feeling  did  much  to  defeat  the  proposal.    In  compliance  with  the 
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suggestions  made  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  during  his  recent 
visit  to  the  colony,  the  Governor  ha©  ordered  every  department  to  wield  the  axe 
unsparingly  in  an  effort  to  store  up  a  little  surplus  revenue  against  future  contin- 
gencies. This  will  directly  affect  the  opportunities  of  many  classes  of  Canadian 
goods  during  the  ensuing  year,  as  the  Government  is  the  most  important  purchaser 
of  machinery,  building  materials  and  railway  supplies  in  this  colony. 

It  likewise  means  that  the  improvement  programme  which  was  crystallized  in 
more  prosperous  years  must  necessarily  go  by  the  board  for  the  present.  This  pro- 
gramme embodied  three  different  projects,  of  which  at  least  two  were  urgent.  The 
roads  of  the  colony,  for  lack  of  first-class  metalling  material  (only  a  soft  limestone  is 
economically  available),  have  gone  to  pieces  under  the  heavy  motor  traffic  which  the 
high  freight  rates  induced.  In  addition,  the  streets  of  Kingston  are  very  much  in 
need  of  paving.  An  estimate  of  £300,000  was  prepared  to  cover  very  essential  con- 
struction under  these  two  heads.  Also,  the  water  supply  of  the  capital  is  precarious; 
reservoir  extensions  and  the  development  of  a  new  source  demanded  £400,000.  The 
sewage  system  likewise  requires  urgent  attention,  and  the  necessary  increases  and 
maintenance  are  computed  to  cost  £250.000.  These  three  projects  may  be  considered 
by  the  many  Canadian  exporters  who  were  interested  in  them,  to  be  in  abeyance  for 
the  present  year  at  least.  It  is  possible  that  a  certain  minor  proportion  of  the  road 
programme  may  be  put  into  effect,  but  the  money  spent  will  be  for  maintenance  and 
not  for  construction. 

IMPORTS 

Jamaica's  volume  of  imports  can  be  expected  to  increase  during  the  current  year, 
although  the  net  value  will  be  much  lower  than  last  year.  The  shelves  which  were 
crowded  with  commodities  bought  at  peak  prices  a  year  ago  are  largely  empty  now. 
A  Bradford  weaver  lately  visiting  the  island  expressed  himself  as  delighted  with  the 
emptiness  of  the  shops  and  storerooms.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  individual  is 
probably  as  high,  price  for  price,  as  in  the  boom  years,  and  his  wants  are  continually 
becoming  greater.  (Jamaica's  imports  in  1900  amounted  to  £1  4s.  per  head;  in  1910, 
£2  13s.;  and  in  li9'20,  £14.  These  figures  are  misleading  in  quantity,  but  the  upward 
trend  is  unmistakeable.) 

A  series  of  reports  upon  the  imports  of  special  Canadian  interest  will  follow  in 
subsequent  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

JAMAICA  MAY  BECOME  PORT  OF  CALL  ON  BRITISH  COLUMBIA- UNITED 

KINGDOM  SERVICE 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  K.  Stevens 

Kingston,  February  10,  1922.— The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Ltd.,  at 
present  operating  a  service  between  British  Columbia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
considering  Kingston  as  a  port  of  call  upon  this  service.  This  colony  is  almost 
directly  upon  the  trade  route  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  if  sufficient  cargo  offers,  it  is 
possible  that  British  Columbia  will  shortly  enjoy  this  direct  connection  with  the 
Eastern  Carribean.  In  this  event,  Jamaica  will  be  enabled  to  enter  Vancouver  as  a 
competitor  of  Fiji  with  her  raw  sugar,  and  British  Columbia  exporters  of  flour,  fish 
and  lumber  will  be  granted  access  to  a  market  which  has  long  been  a  monopoly  for  the 
eastern  exporters.  The  Canadian  commodities  most  largely  affected  by  such  an  inno- 
vation would  be  Douglas  fir  timber,  canned  fish,  and  flour. 

DOUGLAS  FIR  TIMBER 

There  is  probably  a  considerable  future  in  the  Caribbean  for  Douglas  fir.  Spruce 
and  hemlock  do  not  do  well  in  the  moist  weather  of  the  tropics  nor  in  the  presence  of 
wood-consuming  insects.    (Next  to  proximity,  the  greatest  advantage  of  pitch  pine  in 
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Jamaica  is  its  turpentine  content.  This  turpentine  turns  back  the  voracious  myriads 
which  destroy  almost  all  soft  woods.)  But  it  would  appear  that  Douglas  fir  also  enjoys 
a  comparative  immunity  from  insects.  Two  years  ago,  at  peak  prices,  a  shipment  of 
Douglas  fir  was  brought  into  Havana  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  used  not  only  as 
rough  lumber,  but  as  a  substitute  for  white  pine,  which  at  that  time  commanded  a 
ridiculous  figure.  It  was  easily  sold,  and  although  its  uses  were  not  traced,  it  was 
apparently  satisfactory.  Even  after  transportation  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  its  retail 
price  was  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Gulf  pine.  About  a  year  ago  a  parcel  of  Douglas 
fir  was  brought  into  Jamaica,  also  as  a  substitute  for  white  pine.  However,  this 
timber  was  intended  for  the  highly  specialized  use  of  making  rum  vats,  and  the  sugar 
planters  very  properly  refused  to  accept  such  substitution,  fearing  that  the  flavour  of 
the  rum  might  be  impaired.  Beyond  these  two  shipments,  there  is  no  record  of  Douglas 
fir  in  the  Eastern  Caribbean,  and  the  field  is  still  open  to  experiment.  One  of  the 
largest  Jamaica  importers  of  timber  was  rather  diffident  about  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  the  probable  success  of  this  timber  in  the  colony.  He  asserted  that  the  buyers 
were  very  conservative,  and  were  wedded  to  pitch  pine;  but  in  closing  he  asked  for 
quotations  upon  Douglas  fir  in  event  of  a  direct  steamship  service  with  British 
Columbia  being  inaugurated. 

CANNED  FISH 

Canned  fish  is  a  comparatively  minor  foodstuff  in  Jamaica.    Dried  fish  is  a  staple 

i  of  diet,  and  when  the  mass  of  the  population  can  afford  to  indulge  their  tastes  for 
canned  foods,  they  ordinarily  will  choose  meats,  fruits  or  vegetables  in  preference  to 
fish.  However,  Canada's  share  of  the  present  imports  of  canned  fish  is  only  10  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  50  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  40  per  cent  from 
the  United  States.  It  is  questionable  whether  Canadian  canned  fish  can  cut  into  the 
United  Kingdom  sales  to  any  extent;  the  British  prices  are  low,  their  quality  is  excel- 
lent, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  British  fish  consists  of  specialties,  such  as  bloaters, 
anchovies,  skippers,  and  kindred  fishstuffs  in  which  Canada  is  not  a  competitor.  In 
regard  to  United  States  supplies,  the  chief  item  of  import  is  salmon,  and  the  very 

1  salmon  which  British  Columbia  has  in  abundance,  the  second  grade  "  chum." 

The  reasons  for  the  American  preponderance  in  this  product  lies  in:  (1)  Low 

•  prices.    (The  present  selling  prices  represent  large  sacrifices  upon  imported  costs.) 

:  (2)  The  present  stocks  were  largely  bought  during  the  boom  years,  not  from  the  can- 
ners,  who  were  too  busy  to  consider  minor  markets,  but  from  brokers.   As  these  brokers 

i  were  largely  from  New  York,  American  fish  was  furnished.  Excepting  British  can- 
ners,  there  has  been  little  effort  by  canned  fish  manufacturers  to  obtain  permanent 
representation  in  Jamaica.  (3)  The  two  or  three  houses  at  present  distributing 
canned  salmon  in  quantity  have  American  instead  of  Canadian  connections. 

Should  Jamaica  be  included  in  the  Vancouver  route  as  proposed,  it  would  pay 
the  British  Columbia  canners  to  give  some  attention  to  this  colony,  as  a  market  exists 
here  for  about  $50,000  worth  of  second-grade  salmon  annually. 

FLOUR 

The  proposed  service  should  place  British  Columbia  in  a  preferred  position  in  so 
far  as  Jamaican  flour  requirements  are  concerned.  No  handicap  exists  to  winter 
shipments,  and  the  freight  charges  should  approximate  those  from  Eastern  Canada. 
It  is  urged  that  British  Columbia  millers  in  attempting  Jamaica  business  should 
arranga  direct  representation,  as  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to  compete  if 
they  entrust  their  export  sales  to  Canadian  brokers.  The  market  is  so  keen  in  this 
i  colony  that  even  the  best  established  brands  have  only  a  small  margin  upon  which  to 
meet  competition. 
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DECONTROL  OF  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  10,  1922. — The  Australian  Wheat  Board,  whose  activities 
after  six  years  ceased  on  December  21,  1921,  has  issued  a  statement  of  its  operations 
to  that  date.  The  payments  made  to  growers  during  the  six  years  amounted  to 
£158,000,000,  which  was  distributed  each  year  as  follows : — 


1916  :   £28,096,000 

1917   23,753,000 

1918    20,201,000 

1919.   17,064,000 

1920   19,596,000 

1921    49,711,000 


Total  .,   ..    ..  £158,421,000 


During  the  six  years  the  farmers  of  the  four  wheat-exporting  states — New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia — contributed  637,373,000 
bushels  (17,000,000  tons)  to  the  compulsory  pools,  of  which  the  board  sold  and  exported 
to  oversea  destinations  the  following  quantities: — 

Tons 

1916   1,336,000 

1917   1,588,000 

1918   ..    ..  941,000 

1919   -  .  .  2,589,000 

1920   1,380,000 

1921   2,885,000 


Total   10,719,000 


The  first  pool  (1915-16  season)  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  finally  dealt  with, 
and  although  only  a  few  thousand  bushels  remain  on  hand,  it  is  anticipated  that  some 
time  will  elapse  before  finality  can  be  given  to  the  later  pools. 

The  largest  payment  was  in  1921,  when  £49,711,000  was  made  available  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  being  more  than  double  that  of  most  of  the  former  years. 
Although  the  1915-16  and  1916-17  seasons  were  more  prolific,  the  prices  secured  were 
much  lower.  In  the  early  part  of  1921  more  than  12s.  ($2.92)  a  bushel  was  obtained 
for  some  shipments  to  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The  average  payments  to  growers  over 
the  whole  six  seasons  is  stated  to  have  been  4s.  ll|d.  ($1.20)  per  bushel,  with  a  prob- 
ability of  further  payments  being  made  from  some  of  the  pools. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRIES  AFFECTED  BY  LABOUR  UNREST 

The  weekly  report  of  the  Indian  Trade  Commissioner,  under  date  of  February  3, 
1922,  calls  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  labour  trouble,  which  has  been  impeding 
Indian  industry.  There  is,  states  the  Commissioner,  no  apparent  industrial  grievance, 
and  political  unrest  evidently  constitutes  the  underlying  reason  for  lack  of  harmony. 
Labour  troubles  which  had  been  harassing  the  tea  and  jute  industries  for  some  time 
were  still  obtaining,  and  the  spirit  of  unrest  had  spread  to  the  sugar  industry  as  well. 
Railway  strikes  spasmodically  continued  in  the  coal  fields,  hampering  transport  of 
coal,  less  than  half  the  amount  shipped  to  Calcutta  by  rail  during  the  last  week  of 
December,  1920,  being  forwarded  during  the  same  week  of  1921,  thus  necessitating 
importation  of  large  quantities  of  foreign  coal  into  India.  Tea  was  selling  well  despite 
labour  troubles;  the  cotton  market  was  declining,  and  the  market  in  hides  and  sking 
was  quiet.  The  position  of  the  jute  market,  the  Commissioner  stated,  was  hopeful 
The  demand  for  linseed  and  castor  seeds  was  limited,  while  rape  seeds  were  com- 
manding high  prices. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  January  12,  1922. — The  return  to  trade  in  pre-war  channels  has  been 
slower  than  was  anticipated,  but  the  movement  during  the  past  year,  and  especially 
during  the  last  six  months,  has  been  definite  and  pronounced.  Although  business  is 
not  brisk,  the  markets  are  settling  down  in  the  new  year  with  a  tone  of  optimism,  and 
prices  appear  to  be  well  maintained  in  nearly  all  directions. 

Merchants,  for  the  most  part,  are  able  to  face  the  year's  business  with  lighter 
stocks,  which  have  been  written  "down  in  conformity  with  the  world-wide  movement 
towards  price  deflation.  Most  of  the  smaller  mushroom  trading  firms  which  sprang 
into  existence  during  the  boom  years  of  the  war,  and  had  no  financial  strength  to 
speak  of,  naturally  went  to  the  wall,  but  as  the  list  of  insolvencies  published  shows, 
there  was  only  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  on  the  average  for  the  year  1921,  and  the 
total  deficiences  for  all  insolvencies  in  the  state  amounted  to  the  very  moderate  amount 
of  £140,000.  Unemployment  appears  to  be  increasing,  and  is  mostly  caused  by  tem- 
porary closing  down  of  manufacturing  industries  owing  to  the  dearth  of  orders.  The 
percentage  of  unemployed  in  New  South  Wales  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the 
world  is  apparently  lighter. 

Low  Prices  of  Meat  at  Sydney 

On  account  of  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  meat  export,  the  extraordinarily 
bountiful  season  experienced  by  pastoralists,  and  the  lessened  demand  for  meat  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  unemployment  existing,  meat  prices  are  much  lower  at  present 

:  than  they  have  been  for  very  many  years.  Following  is  the  official  list  of  prices  now 
prevailing : — Beef :  ox  bodies,  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound ;  hind  quarters,  3d.  to  4d.  per  pound ; 

1  fore  quarters,  Id.  to  l^d.  per  pound.    Mutton:  lamb,  4d.  to  5d.  per  pound;  hoggets, 

|  2£d.  to  4d.  per  pound;  wethers,  2|d.  to  3d.  per  pound;  ewes,  2|d.  to  2|d.  per  pound. 

:  Pork,  9d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  pound. 

Improved  Shipping  Facilities  at  Sydney 

Sydney  harbour  ranks  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  to-day  is  navigable 
|  by  the  largest  vessels  afloat.  Until  quite  lately  only  one  channel  at  the  entrance  was 
:  usable,  but  the  constantly  increasing  tonnage  entering  the  port,  together  with  the 
;  larger  size  of  vessels,  made  this  channel  so  congested  at  times  as  to  cause  much  delay. 
1  This  has  now  been  obviated  by  dredging  ^another  channel,  so  that  inward  and  outward 
|  vessels  do  not  now  wait  for  one  another.  Both  channels  have  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of 

45  feet,  and  if  necessary  can  be  deepened  to  60  feet.    On  either  side  of  these  short 

channels  there  is  a  drop  to  a  depth  of  100  feet  at  each  end. 

Remarkable  Coal  Seam  in  Queensland 

Australia  is  the  happy  possessor  of  many  fine  coal  fields,  the  principal  area  in  New 
'  South  Wales  having  a  known  area  of  200  square  miles  with  varying  thicknesses  up  to 
!  27  feet  of  the  very  best  coal.  In  Queensland  recently  a  seam,  probably  the  thickest 
in  the  world,  was  proved  to  have  a  thickness  of  at  least  93  feet.  The  coal  is  remark- 
ably free  from  ash,  and  the  vast  seam  pure  coal,  devoid  of  any  clay  bands.  The  coal 
raries  from  200  feet  below  the  surface  to  83  feet  only,  and  at  this  latter  depth,  to 
decrease  the  cost  of  mining,  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  open-cut  system.  It  is  stated 
that  on  reasonable  borings  there  are  450,000  million  tons  of  coal  proved. 

Honey  Production  in  New  South  Wales 

In  common  with  some  of  the  other  states  of  the  commonwealth,  the  excellent 
seasonal  conditions  which  have  been  prevalent  has  been  reflected  in  the  honey  produc- 
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tion  of  New  South  Wales.  Production  is  more  than  is  necessary  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  export  outlets  are  now  being  looked  for.  The  present  price  for  the  best 
honey  is  about  5d.  per  pound. 


The  Australian  sugar  industry  has  enjoyed  great  prosperity  during  the  last  | 
twelve  months.    The  official  estimate  of  the  current  crop  has  been  placed  as  follows: 
State  of  Queensland,  2,298,384  tons,  yielding  278,500  tons  of  sugar;    State  of  New 
South  Wales,  17,000  tons  of  sugar,  making  a  total  output  of  295,000  tons. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

The  market  at  the  close  of  the  year  showed  greater  strength  and  better  tone  than  ! 
at  any  period  during  the  season.   At  the  concluding  sales  the  recent  increase  in  prices  ! 
was  not  only  well  maintained  but  was  accentuated.    Competition  was  general,  both 
Bradford  and  Continental  operators  having  evidently  increased  their  limits,  and  all 
sections  of  the  trade  bid  freely  and  keenly  for  those  lots  suitable  for  their  require-  ' 
ments.    The  result  was  that  clearances  were  exceptionally  good,  particularly  as  more 
attention  was  paid  to  crossbreds,  which  have  not  been  moving  freely  of  late.  The 
increase  in  the  cost  of  fine  wools  has  made  the  tendency  towards  the  cheaper  coarse 
wools  more  defined  than  at  preceding  sales.    The  healthy  tone  of  the  market  through- 
out the  world  points  out  that  new  year  prices  will  be  very  stable. 

A  recent  extensive  fire  at  Sydney  destroyed  32,000  bales  of  wool,  much  of  which 
was  of  a  first-class  quality. 


One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  wool  market  during  recent  years  has  been  the  sale 
of  the  very  low  grades  of  wool,  and  there  has  been  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
this  class  in  consequence.  Generally  speaking,  kapok  has  been  the  most  popular  stuffing 
for  mattresses.  Flock  is  also  used,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  horsehair.  Cotton  is  almost 
unknown  in  this  respect.  The  low  price  of  low  grade  wools  has,  however,  drawn  atten- 
tion to  its  utility  as  an  excellent  bedding  material.  Tests  carried  out  proclaim  that 
woollen  mattresses  have  a  much  longer  life  than  the  kapok  variety,  while  the  initial 
cost  is  very  much  less. 


The  building  trade  in  Sydney  and  New  South  Wales  in  general  still  remains  in 
a  very  slack  condition,  and  there  is  consequently  considerable  unemployment  in  the 
various  allied  trades  connected  with  the  industry. 

Although  the  price  of  building  materials  has  dropped  considerably  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  has  lowered  the  living  wage  payable  by 
3s.  per  week  on  account  of  the  decreased  cost  of  living,  no  revival  of  the  trade  has 
taken  place,  but  on  the  contrary  a  further  decline.  As  far  as  ordinary  residences  are 
concerned,  may  consider  that  the  operation  of  the  Fair  Rents  Act  is  responsible  for 
the  decline.  Governmental  authorities  have  at  last  recognized  this  fact,  and  state 
that  the  Act  will  be  shortly  amended  with  the  view  of  giving  a  larger  return  to 
investors  than  allowed  at  present. 


The  extremely  favourable  season  with  which  pastoralists  and  farmers  have  been 
favoured,  together  with  the  almost  total  cessation  of  the  export  of  meat,  has  largely 
increased  the  live  stock  of  the  state,  as  the  following  table  shows: — 


Australian  Sugar  Production 


Cheap  Grade  Wool  Being  Used  for  Bedding 


Slackness  in  Building  Trade  in  New  South  Wales 


Live  Stock  Increases  in  New  South  Wales 


1920 
1921 


Horses 
662,264 
661,457 


Cattle 
3,084,332 
3,248,814 


Sheep 
29,249,253 
33,854,507 


Swine 
253,910 
295,833 
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ANTI-DUMPING  LEGISLATION  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  10,  1922. — The  Australian  Customs  Tariff  (Industries 
Preservation)  Act,  which  was  assented  to  on  December  16,  1921,  provides  for  various 
"  dumping  "  duties  in  addition  to  such  other  duties  as  are  payable  under  the  ordinary 
customs  tariff. 

The  Act  authorizes  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  to  take  action  in  the 
interest  of  Australian  industries  after  inquiry  and  report  by  the  Tariff  Board  to  be 
appointed  shortly. 

DUMPING  DUTY 

'  Section  4  of  the  Act  provides  that  goods  exported  to  Australia  when  of  a  class  or 
kind  produced  or  manufactured  in  Australia  have  been  or  are  being  sold  to  an 
importer  in  Australia  at  an  export  price  which  is  less  than  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  goods  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and  that  detriment  may  thereby  result  to  an  Aus- 
,  tralian  industry,  the  amount  of  the  dumping  duty  in  each  case  shall  be  the  sum  which 
;  represents  the  difference  between  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of 
shipment  and  the  export  price.  A  five  per  cent  difference  in  value  between  fair 
market  value  and  export  price  is  exempt  in  the  case  of  goods  which  may  be  similar 
to  those  made  in  Australia  and  ten  per  cent  difference  when  such  exemption  would 
aot  be  detrimental  to  any  Australian  industry.   Bona  fide  samples  are  also  exempt. 

It  is  provided  that  where  the  importer  satisfies  the  minister  that  he  purchased  the 
goods  within  six  months  prior  to  the  time  of  shipment  and  that  after  the  date  of  pur- 
chase and  prior  to  the  date  of  shipment  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  had 
increased,  the  fair  market  value  to  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be 
I  the  fair  market  value  at  the  date  of  purchase. 

DUMPING  BELOW  COST  DUTY 

Section  5  provides  that  a  special  duty,  referred  to  as  "  the  dumping  below  cost 
,  duty,"  shall  be  charged  on  goods  which  are  sold  to  an  importer  in  Australia  at  an 
j  export  price  which  is  less  than  a  reasonable  price,  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  be  the 

sum  which  represents  the  difference  between  a  reasonable  price  of  the  goods  at  the 
I  time  of  shipment  and  export  price  of  the  goods.  The  definition  of  "  a  reasonable 
I  price  "  is  given  as  "  such  a  price  as  represents  the  cost  of  production  of  the  goods, 
!  plus  five  per  centum,  plus  free  on  board  charges."    In  the  absence  of  satisfactory 

evidence  the  minister  may,  after  report  by  the  Tariff  Board,  fix  such  amount  as  he 

thinks  fit  as  the  cost  of  production. 

DUMPING  CONSIGNMENT  DUTY 

Section  6  provides  that  goods  which  have  been  consigned  to  Australia  at  less 
|  than  a  reasonable  selling  price  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  representing  the  difference 

between  the  wholesale  selling  price  in  Australia  and  a  reasonable  selling  price.  In 

this  section  "  a  reasonable  selling  price  "  means  the  price  ascertained  upon  the  follow- 
\  ing  basis :  "  To  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  there  shall  be  added  the  freight, 
1  insurance,  landing  and  other  charges,  together  with  the  amount  of  duty  payable  under 

the  customs  tariff,  together  with  five  per  centum  on  the  aggregate  of  all  the  items 

mentioned." 

If  the  evidence  of  fair  market  value  is  insufficient,  the  minister  may  substitute 
the  ascertained  cost  of  production  plus  five  per  centum  of  such  cost,  or,  if  the  cost  of 
production  is  not  ascertainable,  it  may  be  estimated  from  such  information  as  is  avail- 
able, plus  five  per  centum  of  such  estimated  cost. 
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DUMPING  FREIGHT  DUTY 

Section  7  provides  for  a  duty  of  five  per  centum  of  the  fair  market  value  at  th« 
time  of  shipment  of  goods  exported  to  Australia,  of  a  class  or  kind  produced  or  manu- 
factured, if  they  are  carried: — 

(a)  in  subsidized  ships  at  rates  of  freight  lower  than  the  rates  of  freight  pre- 
vailing at  the  date  of  shipment; 

(b)  at  ballast  rates  of  freight,  being  rates  lower  than  the  rates  of  freight  pre- 
vailing at  the  date  of  shipment; 

(c)  freight  free; 

or  that  by  reason  of  the  granting  of  rebates,  refunds,  or  other  allowances,  the  net 
amount  of  freight  payable  on  goods  exported  to  Australia,  of  a  class  or  kind  produced 
or  manufactured  in  Australia,  is  lower  than  the  rates  of  freight  prevailing  at  the  date 
of  shipment,  and  that  in  any  such  case  detriment  may  thereby  result  to  an  Australian 
industry. 

DUMPING  EXCHANGE  DUTY 

Section  8  provides  that  when  the  exchange  value  of  the  currency  of  the  country 
of  origin  or  export  of  any  goods  has  depreciated,  and  by  reason  of  such  depreciation 
goods  are  sold  to  an  importer  in  Australia  at  prices  which  are  detrimental  to  an 
Australian  industry,  a  special  duty  may  be  charged  at  a  rate  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  forming  part  of  the  Act. 

In  the  case  of  French,  Belgian,  and  Italian  currencies,  the  special  duty  varies 
from  8£  per  centum  when  the  bank  rate  of  exchange  is  not  less  than  30  but  is  less 
than  35  francs  or  liras  to  the  pound  sterling,  to  75  per  centum  when  the  exchange 
rate  is  not  less  than  300  to  the  £1.  A  similar  schedule  applies  to  the  German  marl;, 
and  a  rate  may  be  proclaimed  on  practically  the  same  basis  with  regard  to  the  depre- 
ciated currencies  of  other  countries  for  which  provision  has  not  yet  been  made. 

DUMPING  PREFERENCE  DUTY 

Section  9  provides  that  if  the  minister  is  satisfied  that,  by  reason  of  the  deprecia-  , 
tion  in  exchange  value  of  the  country  of  origin  or  export  of  any  goods,  in  comparison 
with  the  currency  of  the  United  Kingdom,  goods  exported  to  Australia  which  have  been 
produced  or  manufactured  in  any  country  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are 
of  a  class  or  kind  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  sold  to  an 
importer  in  Australia  at  any  export  price  less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  similar 
goods  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  when  sold  for  home  consumption  therein  in 
ordinary  trade,  plus  ordinary  free  on  board  charges,  the  amount  of  the  dumping 
preference  duty  shall  be  the  sum  representing  the  difference  between  the  fair  market 
value  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  export  price. 

DUMPED    MATERIALS  DUTIES 

Section  10  provides  that  when  goods  are  sold  to  an  importer  in  Australia,  which 
were  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  from  material  supplied  from  any  country  with 
a  depreciated  currency  in  comparison  with  the  currency  of  the  country  to  which  the 
material  was  supplied,  and  that  the  manufactured  goods  are  being  sold  to  an  importer 
in  Australia  at  a  price  below  the  price  at  which  the  same  goods  could  be  made  in  the 
country  of  manufacture  if  made  from  material  of  such  country  of  manufacture  and 
allowing  for  a  reasonable  profit,  the  amount  of  special  duty  shall  be  the  sum  repre- 
senting the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  in  Australia  and 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  same  goods  manufactured  wholly  in  the  country  of  export 
from  materials  of  that  country. 
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If  it  is  found  that  the  duty  imposed  by  either  section  9  or  10  is  likely  to  be  evaded 
•  by  the  consignment  of  goods  to  Australia  for  sale,  the  minister  may  direct  that  on 
such  goods  a  duty  shall  be  payable  of  an  amount  which  will  assure  that  they  will  not 
:  be  sold  in  Australia  at  less  than  a  reasonable  selling  price  as  denned  in  section  6. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  the  following  definitions  of  terms  are  given : — 

"Ballast  rates"  means  special  rates  chargeable  on  any  goods  shipped  as  ballast 
or  stiffening  for  any  vessel,  and  being  lower  than  the  rates  chargeable  on 
those  goods  when  carried  as  ordinary  cargo; 

"  Subsidized  ship  "  means  any  ship  to  the  master,  owners,  agents  or  charterers 
of  which  there  is  paid  any  Government  or  other  subsidy,  bonus  or  bounty 
(not  being  payment  for  the  actual  carriage  of  mail  matter  at  rates  which 
the  minister  considers  to  be  fair  and  reasonable)  which  will  permit  of  goods 
being  carried  at  a  rate  of  freight  lower  than  would  be  the  case  if  such  sub- 
sidy, bonus  or  bounty  were  not  paid; 

"  The  export  price  "  of  goods  exported  to  Australia  means  the  price  at  which  the 
goods  are  sold  by  the  exporter  to  the  importer  in  Australia  (including  the 
free  on  board  charges  in  the  country  of  export) ; 

"  The  fair  market  value  "  of  goods  means  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods,  or 
of  goods  of  the  same  class  or  kind,  sold  in  the  country  of  export  in  relation 
to  which  the  expression  is  used,  for  home  consumption  in  the  usual  and 
ordinary  course  of  trade  plus  free  on  board  charges  in  that  country,  but  not 
including  any  excise  duties  payable  in  that  country. 

BEST  METHODS  OF  TRADING  WITH  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  21,  1922. — The  Canadian  exporter  wishing  to  trade  with 
i  Brazil  (or  in  fact  with  any  foreign  country)  must  endeavour  to  place  himself 
"  imaginatively  in  the  foreign  market  in  which  he  wishes  to  sell  his  product.    In  Brazil 
he  will  find  a  highly  developed  sales  organization  which  is  the  product  of  a  hundred 
;  years  of  experience  in  trading  and  of  unlimited  capital.    The  Canadian  exporter  will 
find  there  branch  houses  of  long-established  British,  United  States,  German,  French, 
I  and  Swiss  companies  as  well  as  equally  sound  locally  established  firms.    Some  of  these 
are  branches  of  manufacturers,  and  so  sell  only  the  products  of  their  own  home 
factory.    Others  are  branches  of  general  export  and  import  merchants.    These  firms 
can  make  quotations  on  goods  delivered  at  the  buyer's  warehouse.    The  quotations  are 
in  the  currency  of  the  buyer's  country.    Such  a  house  thoroughly  knows  the  business 
record  of  its  customer,  to  whom  it  is  therefore  able  to  give  the  best  possible  terms 
consistent  with  safety.    The  buyer's  firm,  on  the  other  hand,  has  bought  from  this 
house  for  years  beyond  his  memory.    He  can  look  over  the  stock  and  has  a  chance  to 
choose.    When  having  purchased,  the  local  buyer  finds  that  the  article  does  not  suit, 
he  can  send  it  back.    The  buyer  can  have  broken  parts  replaced  immediately  or  can 
1  have  an  order  duplicated.    He  does  not  require  to  buy  until  the  moment  he  needs  the 
goods.    If  he  has  a  complaint,  the  man  from  whom  he  purchased  the  goods  is  only 
around  the  corner. 

As  is  well  known,  manufacturers  of  the  British  Isles  have  specialized  in  export 
|  trade.    The  British,  German,  French,  and  other  continental  exporters  study  the 
methods,  the  wishes,  the  customs  and  the  capabilities  of  their  foreign  customer.  It 
is  the  buyer's  rules  which  the  European,  exporter  endeavours  to  follow,  not  his  own. 
l>  Our  rules  demand  this,"  etc.,  is  not  a  part  of  his  vocabulary. 
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HAPHAZARD  METHODS 

Contrast  the  above  methods  with  that  of  a  firm  which  sends  out  a  letter  with 
perhaps  a  catalogue  describing  a  new  product.    Neither  manufacturer,  product,  nor 
town  have  ever  been  heard  of  by  the  importer.    The  letter  states  that  the  firm  wiD  j 
ship  a  sample  order  on  a  confirmed  letter  of  credit  being  established  in  Canada,  the  ' 
price  of  the  product  being  $17  f.o.b.  a  Canadian  inland.    There  is  a  great  difference 
between  this  method  of  developing  foreign  trade  and  that  of  establishing  a  branch 
office.    It  is  not  argued  that  one  must  open  a  branch  in  order  to  obtain  a  market, 
but  the  closer  that  an  exporter  can  come  to  offering  his  goods  to  the  foreign  buyer,  j 
in  the  same  attractive  manner  as  could  a  branch  office,  just  that  much  more  successful  j 
will  be  his  endeavour  to  obtain  a  foothold. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  quote  in  any  other  than  c.i.f.    If  the  | 
exporter  finds  it  difficult  to  do  this,  how  much  more  difficult  is  it  then  for  the  importer 
to  inform  himself  as  to  what  the  goods  are  actually  going  to  cost  him.    Furthermore,  I 
he  does  not  need  to  go  to  this  trouble  when  there  are  so  many  other  c.i.f.  quotation  - 
to  choose  from. 

CREDIT  REPORTS 

Credit  reports  on  Brazilian  firms  can  be  obtained  from  several  sources,  which  j 
will  be  supplied  on  request  by  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  to  any 
interested  Canadian  exporter.    The  utmost  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this 
information.    For  instance,  the  Rio  branch  of  an  English  company  with  other  branches  ; 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  may  have  been  operating  in  Brazil  for  over  half  a 
century.    When  the  manager  of  such  a  company  or  branch  receives  a  f.o.b.  quotation  j 
on  an  unknown  article  and  from  an  unknown  firm,  terms,  cash  against  documents  in  I 
Canada,  or  even  sight  draft  attached  to  documents,  the  letter  will  receive  scant  ' 
courtesy.    Such  terms  denote  that  the  exporter  commands  a  world  monopoly  of  a 
well-known  and  much-desired  article,  or  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  highly  j 
developed  selling  organization  of  his  competitors  in  the  foreign  market.    The  terms  i 
are  also  apt  to  be  construed  as  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  seller  of  the 
commercial  standing  of  the  importer. 

When,  however,  reports  received  from  various  sources  state  that  the  importer  has 
only  been  in  business  a  short  while,  that  he  is  only  locally  established,  and  that  his  ; 
resources  are  small,  then  such  terms  as  cash  against  documents  in  Canada  may  be  ! 
demanded.    There  will,  however,  be  little  chance  of  doing  business  with  this  kind  of  j 
house  on  these  terms.    The  firm  who  will  sell  to  him  with  absolute  safety  is  the  one 
which  has  its  branch  established  on  the  spot.    The  point  is  that  selling  by  corre-  ! 
spondence  should  only  be  carried  on  with  those  firms  of  whom  reports  have  satisfied  the  I 
exporter  that  beyond  a  doubt  they  are,  on  account  of  long  standing,  good  reputation, 
and  large  resources,  a  reasonably  safe  proposition.    This  opinion  having  been  arrived 
at,  the  exporter  should  then  endeavour  to  deal  with  this  importer  according  to  the 
latter's  rules  and  not  his  own. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  TARIFFS 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  contemplates  selling  hie  products  in  a  foreign  field, 
he  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  not  only  their  imports  but  the  duties  which  ! 
are  levied  against  them.  The  method  of  arriving  at  the  duty  requires  very  careful 
study,  but  cannot  be  explained  here  through  lack  of  space.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  studying  the  tariff  is  that  it  allows  the  exporter  to  see  a  little  of  the 
importer's  point  of  view.  Is  the  importer  going  to  buy  an  unknown  product,  pay 
cash  for  it,  and  perhaps  10*0  to  200  per  cent  duty,  and  thereby  assume  all  the  risk 
of  not  being  able  to  introduce  it  or  to  sell  the  initial  shipment  at  a  profit?  # 

It  is  assumed  that  the  exporter  through  inquiries  knows  that  there  is  a  market 
for  his  product,  providing  price,  quality,  and  terms  are  satisfactory.   It  is  also  assumed 
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that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  commercial  reputation  of  the  firm  whose  custom  he  seeks. 
|  Just  so  far  then  as  the  exporter  is  willing  to  shoulder  the  risk  by  offering  to  ship  a 
,  sample  order  on  open  account,  and  to  protect  the  importer  against  loss  in  order  to 
|  demonstrate  his  goods,  to  the  same  extent  will  he  induce  these  people  to  interest 
\  themselves  in  his  proposition. 

• 

NEEDS  OF  THE  TRAVELLING  REPRESENTATIVE 

Just  as  c.i.f.  quotations  and  terms  apply  to  selling  by  letter,  so  do  they  also 
apply  to  the  information  which  a  travelling  representative  should  have  in  his  posses- 
sion. If  at  all  possible,  the  head  of  the  firm  which  contemplates  sending  a  salesman 
to  South  America  should  first  visit  the  market.  He  will  then  become  acquainted 
with  something  of  what  is  required  of  a  salesman  amongst  Latin  Americans.  He 
will  see  everything  himself,  and  thereby  learn  the  intricacies  of  this  market  first- 
hand. A  firm  having  decided  to  send  a  salesman  to  iSouth  America,  or  to  share  with 
some  other  organization  in  such  an  undertaking,  should  have  absolute  confidence  in 
the  man  who  is  being  sent.  A  knowledge  of  Portuguese  for  Brazil  and  iSpanish  for 
other  iSouth  American  countries  (or  at  least  French  in  place  of  the  other  two),  is  a 
valuable  asset.  The  upper-class  Latin  American  speaks  French.  However,  on  the 
first  trip  the  lack  of  these  languages  is  not  a  serious  handicap.  In  the  limited  time 
which  travellers  seem  to  have  to  spend  at  important  centres,  there  is  much  to  learn 
from  the  English  importing  houses  and  the  more  important  Brazilian  firms,  the  heads 
|  of  many  of  which  speak  English.  The  representative  who  is  leaving  Canada  should 
jnot  be  bound  by  one  set  of  absolutely  safe  rules  whereby  there  is  no  possibility  of 
i getting  orders.  Some  confidence  must  be  placed  in  the  judgment  of  the  salesman. 
Furthermore,  the  representative  should  be  in  possession  of  all  available  information 
with  reference  to  how  his  goods  are  packed,  the  size,  weight,  and  wrapping  of  each 
individual  package,  the  size,  weight  and  packing  of  the  larger  packages.  He  requires 
all  this  information  to  figure  out  the  duties.  Perhaps  his  customer  will  want  the 
packing  changed.  The  travelling  representative  must  be  able  to  tell  when  he  can 
deliver  the  goods.  He  must  therefore  have  studied  transportation  conditions,  so  that 
even  if  he  cannot  state  the  exact  date  he  will  at  least  be  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  situation  to  enable  him  to  give  an  approximate  time  for  deliveries  from  overseas. 
!  A  commercial  traveller  may  arrive  here  representing  through  his  firm  a  score 
[of  'Canadian  products.  But  at  the  outset  it  is  seen,  or  surmised,  that  the  manufac- 
turers either  do  not  know  the  foreign  field  or  have  no  confidence  in  the  exporting 
house  or  its  salesman..  He  comes  with  no  better  information  than  prices  f.o.b.  fac- 
tory and  terms  cash  against  documents  in  Canada.  There  are  cases  when  such  a 
representative  has  come  with  trunks  full  of  samples,  having  no  other  particulars  than 
those  just  described,  nor  any  latitude  whatever  for  the  use  of  his  judgment  when 
offering  terms.  He  has  gained  valuable  experience,  but  as  for  immediate  business 
he  might  just  as  well  have  stayed  at  home. 

The  methods  outlined  above  cannot  be  followed  without  risk,  but  new  products 
[cannot  be  introduced  into  a  foreign  country  in  competition  with  the  world  unless 
|the  exporter  is  willing  to  present  to  the  foreign  buyer  the  same  inducements  which 
jhe  offers  to  the  buyer  in  his  own  country. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE   QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE   WEEK  ENDING 

February  21,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  February  21.  Those  for  the  week  ending  February  14  are  als» 
given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending  Week  ending 
February  14,   February  21, 


Parity 

1922. 

1922. 

Britain  

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.5494 

$4.5316 

France  

1 . 

.193 

.0902 

.0938 

Italy  

1 . 

.193 

.0508 

.0516 

Holland  

.  Florin 

1 . 

.402 

.3899 

.3969 

1 . 

.193 

.0861 

.0892 

Spain  

.  .Pea 

1 . 

.193 

.1638 

.1643 

.  .  Esc. 

1 . 

1.08 

.0782 

.0771 

.  Fr. 

1 . 

.193 

.2039 

.2012 

Germany  

Mk. 

1 . 

.238 

.0052 

.0046 

,  Dr. 

1 . 

.193 

.0474 

.0473 

1 . 

.268 

.1628 

.1754 

.  .Kr. 

1 . 

.268 

.2724 

.2731 

Denmark  

.  ,Kr. 

1 . 

.268 

.2129 

.2150 

!• 

.498 

.5010 

.4912 

India  

.     .  .  R. 

2s. 

.3013 

.2970 

United  States   .  . 

..  ..$ 

$1.00 

1.0425 

1.0287 

Argentina  

.  .  Pes. 

.44 

.3825 

.3793 

,  Mil. 

.3245 

.1409 

.1414 

.193 

Shanghai,  China.  . 

.Tael 

.631 

.7762 

.7497 

Batavia,  Java.  ..Guilder 

.402 

.3914 

.3947 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settle- 

ments  

..  ..| 

.49 

.5244 

.5246 

Jamaica  

. .    .  .£ 

4.86 

4.5350 

4.5303 

..  ..$ 

1.  1 

..  ..$ 

..  ..$ 

Dominica  

..  ..$ 

..  ..$ 

.941-. 95i 

.9445-. 9 

St.  Kitts  

..  ..$ 

St.  Lucia  

..  ..$ 

St.  Vincent..  .. 

..  ..$ 

.  .  ..| 

1- 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  bees 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Elvers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamil- 
ton, St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Food  Products  for  Scandinavian  Countries  (Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden) 

[These  inquiries  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  detailed  report  on 
"  The  Demand  for  Food  Products  in  Scandinavia,"  which  is  published  in 
this  issue,  page  281'.'] 

4038a.  Wheat. — A  firm  in  Bergen  would  like  to  receive  quotations  for  Manitoba 
wheat  No.  3. 
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4049.  Wheat. — A  Norwegian  firm  of  commission  agents  wants  to  import  wheat, 
kard  winter,  Manitoba  No.  2,  and  rye,  "Western  No.  2. 

4039a.  Grain. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Christiania  desire  to  import 
Manitoba  hard  wheat,  clipped  oats,  barley,  and  rye  Western  No.  2. 

4040.  Grain. — A  firm  in  Christiania  is  interested  in  the  importation  of  Manitoba 
wheat  Nos.  1  and  2,  brewing  barley,  and  rolled  oats. 

4041.  Grain. — An  importer  in  Bergen  is  interested  in  importing  wheat,  brewing 
barley  malt,  oats  and  rye. 

4042.  Grain. — A  Norwegian  importer  would  like  to  hear  from  a  Canadian  concern 
in  a  position  to  export  rolled  oats  in  bags  of  100  or  50  kilogrammes;  also  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye  in  bulk,  as  well  as  wheat  and  rye  flour  in  bags. 

4043.  Rye. — A  firm  of  grain  importers  in  Norway  is  interested  in  rye  Western 
No.  2. 

4044.  Oats. — A  Norwegian  importer  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporter 
of  clipped  oats. 

4045.  Barley. — Canadian  No.  3  is  wanted  by  concern  in  Bergen. 

4046.  Lincake. — A  Norwegian  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporter. 

3986.  A  Danish  firm  would  import  flour,  best  hard  patent  in  cotton  bags  at  50 
to  100  pounds. 

3987.  Flour. — A  concern  in  Copenhagen  desires  to  import  patent  flour,  clear  and 
low  grades,  in  cotton  bags,  50  or  100  kilos. 

3988.  Flour. — A  Danish  firm  wants  best  patent  flour  in  cotton  bags  of  220  pounds. 

3989.  Flour. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  importers  and  exporters  want  Canadian  flour 
— patent,  straight  1st  and  2nd  clear,  in  jute  or  cotton  bags  of  140  pounds. 

3990.  Flour. — Hard  patent  flour  in  jute  or  cotton  bags  of  50  or  100  kilos 
wanted  by  a  Danish  firm. 

3991.  Flour. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  hard  patent  flour  are  requested  to  send 
samples  and  prices  to  importers  in  Denmark. 

3992.  Flour. — A  Copenhagen  firm  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  flour 
exporters. 

3993.  Flour. — A  Danish  firm  desires  to  import  patent  flour  from  hard  winter 
wheat  in  cotton  bags  of  50  or  100  kilos. 

3994.  Flour. — A  Copenhagen  firm  imports  flour  in  hard  patent  and  1st  clear 
grades,  in  cotton  bags  of  50  or  100  kilos. 

3995.  3996.  Flour  is  required  by  two  firms  in  Copenhagen. 

3997.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  ask  for  quotations  on  patent  flour,  1st  and 
2nd  clear. 

3998.  Flour. — A  Danish  importer  of  flour  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

3999.  Flour  of  hard  No.  1  quality  required  by  Danish  importer. 

4000.  Flour. — A  Danish  house  would  like  to  represent  a  good  Canadian  mill  export- 
ing flour  in  50  or  100  kilos  cotton  bags. 

4001.  Flour. — A  Copenhagen  concern  want  hard  flour  in  patent,  straight  and 
lower  qualities  in  cotton  bags  of  110  or  220  pounds. 

4002.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  best  quality  hard  patent  wheat  flour. 

4003.  Flour. — Canadian  flour  of  a  hard  patent  quality  to  mix  with  the  soft  Danish 
flour  is  imported  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

4004.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  would  like  to  represent  a  good  Canadian  mill 
in  a  position  to  export  patent  flour. 

4005.  Flour.' — A  concern  in  Copenhagen  is  prepared  to  buy  best  hard  patent 
wheat  flour. 

4006.  Flour. — Canadian  exporters  of  wheat  flour  might  send  samples  and  quota- 
tions to  Copenhagen  firm. 

4007.  Flour. — A  Copenhagen  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  hard  patent  flour; 
also  clear. 
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4008.  Flour. — A  large  Copenhagen  firm  is  very  desirous  of  representing  a  good  ! 
Canadian  flour  mill.    This  concern  has  extensive  connections  and  could  probably 
handle  the  business  of  a  Canadian  exporter  with  satisfaction. 

4047.  Hard  patent  flour,  for  the  manufacture  of  biscuits,  is  desired  by  firm  in 
Norway. 

4048.  Rye  flour  is  required  by  a  concern  in  Christiania,  in  bags  of  100  kilogrammes. 

4050.  Wheat  flour  in  bags  of  100  kilogrammes  is  required  by  Christiania  firm. 

4051.  Wheat  flour  is  required  by  Norwegian  firm. 

4052.  Hard  patent  flour  is  required  by  firm  in  Christiania. 

4053.  Wheat  and  rye  flour. — A  Bergen  concern  would  like  to  receive  quotations 
for  wheat  flour,  hard  patent,  and  rye  flour. 

4008a.  Rolled  oats. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  and  importers  in  Copenhagen  j 
would  import  rolled  oats  in  cotton  bags  of  50  kilos. 

4009.  Rolled  oats. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  would  import  rolled  oats  in  cotton  bags 
of  50  kilos. 

4010.  Rolled  oats. — A  Copenhagen  firm  is  prepared  to  purchase  rolled  oats. 

4011.  Rolled  oats. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  rolled  oats  please  communicate 
with  a  Danish  concern. 

4012.  Rolled  oats. — A  Copenhagen  firm  would  like  to  have  samples  and  quota- 
tions on  first-class  rolled  oats  in  cotton  or  jute  bags,  of  50  kilos. 

4013.  Rolled  oats  are  imported  by  a  Danish  house. 

4014.  Rolled  oats. — A  Copenhagen  firm  is  in  a  position  to  import  rolled  oats  in 
cotton  bags  of  from  90  to  140  pounds. 

4015.  Rolled  oats. — A  Copenhagen  firm  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  mill 
for  rolled  oats. 

4016.  Rolled  oats  in  bags  of  50  and  100  kilos  required  by  Copenhagen  firm. 

4017.  Rolled  oats. — Canadian  exporters  of  best  rolled  oats  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

4018.  Rolled  oats. — A  large  concern  in  Copenhagen  wish  to  represent  a  good 
Canadian  shipper  of  rolled  oats,  in  bags  of  100  or  110  pounds. 

4054.  Rolled  oats. — A  firm  in  Norway  is  in  the  market  for  rolled  oats. 

4055.  Rolled  oats  are  required  by  concern  in  Christiania. 

4039.  Cereals. — A  concern  in  Denmark  is  open  to  buy  the  following:  wheat  flour, 
in  bags,  oats,  buckwheat,  wheat,  Manitoba  Nos.  1  and  2,  barley  for  brewing,  in  bulk 
and  white  mixed  corn  No.  2. 

4057.  Breakfast  foods. — A  concern  in  Norway  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
importation  of  breakfast  foods. 

4019.  Macaroni  is  imported  into  Copenhagen  in  cartons  of  -J  and  1-pound,  but 
mostly  in  boxes  loose  of  25  and  50  pounds. 

4020.  Macaroni*  etc. — A  firm  in  Denmark  would  be  glad  to  have  samples  and 
quotations  from  a  Canadian  concern  in  a  position  to  ship  vermicelli,  mazanelli  and 
mezzani,  in  22-pound  cases. 

4056.  Macaroni. — A  Norway  concern  would  like  to  import  macaroni. 

4021.  Canned  lobster. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  importers  can  sell  canned  lobster. 

4022.  Canned  lobster. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  will  import  canned  lobster  from 
Canada. 

4023.  Lobster. — A  firm  .in  Copenhagen  will  import  canned  lobster  in      \  and  1- 
pound  flat  tins,  96  and  48  to  a  case. 

4058.  Canned  lobster. — A  Norwegian  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporter  of  canned  lobster  in  1-pound  tins,  sometimes  I  and  £-pound  tins. 

4059.  Canned  lobster  is  required  by  firm  in  Norway. 

4060.  Canned  lobster  and  canned  salmon. — A  Norwegian  firm  is  interested  in 
the  importation  of  canned  salmon  and  canned  lobster  in  \,  \  and  1-pound  tins. 

4061.  Canned  lobster  is  demanded  by  Norwegian  firm.    They  are  also  interested 
in  salted  salmon  in  barrels. 

4062.  Canned  lobster. — A  Christiania  firm  is  in  the  market  for  canned  lobster 
in  I,  *  and  1-pound  tins,  also  canned  salmon,  red  and  pink,  in  tall  and  flat  tins, 
and  salted  salmon  in  barrels,  60-70-80  fish  to  a  barrel. 
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4032.  Canned  lobsters,  in  tins  of  1-pound  and  ^-pound  flats,  are  required  by  a 
j  Copenhagen  firm. 

4024.  Canned  fish. — A  Danish  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  canners  of 
|  lobster  and  salmon. 

4025.  Canned  fish. — A  concern  in  Copenhagen  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  lobsters  in  l,  1  and  2-pound  tins;  also  canned  salmon. 

4026.  Canned  fish. — A  Copenhagen  firm  want  canned  salmon  and  canned  lobster 
in  half  and  one-kilos  flat  tins. 

4027.  Canned  fish. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  lobsters  and  canned  salmon. 

4028.  Canned  fish. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  wishes  to  import  canned  lobsters  in 
i  flat  tins,  i's  and  l's,  and  salmon  in  tall  tins,  l's. 

4030.  Canned  fish. — Canned  lobster  and  canned  salmon  is  imported  by  a  firm  in 
:  Copenhagen. 

4029.  Canned  goods. — A  Copenhagen  firm  would  do  business  in  canned  goods 
;  with  Canadian  exporters,  especially  lobster. 

4031.  Canned  goods. — A  Copenhagen  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
:  exporters  of  canned  fruits,  canned  lobsters  and  canned  salmon. 

4033.  Canned  goods. — Canadian  canners  of  fruits,  salmon  and  lobster  are  requested 
to  write  to  a  firm  in  Copenhagen;  also  crabs  and  crawfish. 

4034.  Canned  goods. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  is  in  a  position  to  import  canned 
fruits  and  salmon. 

4035.  Canned  salmon. — Canadian  canners  of  salmon  should  write  to  Danish  firm 
importing  salmon  in  i  and  1-pound  high  tins. 

4036.  4037.  Canned  salmon. — Two  concerns  in  Copenhagen  are  prepared  to  import 
canned  salmon. 

4038.  Canned  salmon. — A  Danish  concern  desires  to  import  both  red  and  pink 
salmon  in  flat  tins.    They  do  not  want  the  low  grades. 

4063.  Canned  salmon. — A  firm  in  Christiania  desires  to  import  canned  red  salmon 
in  one-pound  tins  (tall),  48  to  a  case. 

4064.  Canned  salmon  and  canned  lobster. — A  Norwegian  firm  desire  to  import 
i  canned  salmon,  red  and  pink,  and  canned  lobster  in  J,  \  and  1-pound  tins. 

4065.  Food  products. — A  Christiania  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
|  exporters  of  food  products,  as  canned  goods,  fruits,  vegetables,  salmon,  etc. 

Agricultural  and  Animal  Products 

4066.  Apples,  pears  and  peaches. — A  London  firm  of  fruit  salesmen  would  be 
1  glad  to  represent  first-class  Canadian  shippers  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches. 

4067.  Apples. — A  Birmingham  firm  would  be  pleased  to  receive  barrel  apples  to 
sell  on  commission. 

4068.  Butter. — An  importing  house  in  Bristol  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
I  dian  exporters  of  butter  and  to  have  c.i.f .  prices  delivered  Bristol. 

4069.  Food  products. — A  Nottingham  firm  regularly  importing  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  bacon,  hams,  canned  meats,  canned  fruits,  canned  salmon  and  lobster,  would  like 

i  to  get  into  touch  with  exporters. 

4070.  Produce. — A  Nottingham  firm  is  in  a  position  to  consider  offers  of  all  kinds 
of  food  products. 

4071.  Produce. — A  Manchester  firm  would  consider  offers  of  butter,  bacon,  cheese 
and  general  provisions. 

4072.  Rolled  oats,  oatmeal  and  oat  feeds. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  open  for  business 
;  in  the  above  on  c.i.f.  terms. 

4073.  Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  corn. — A  firm  in  Rotterdam  would  like  to  get  in 
i  touch  with  big  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat;  also  feed-wheat,  oats,  barley  and  corn 

1  products,  to  act  as  their  agents  in  Holland. 

4074.  Linseed  cake. — A  Dutch  concern  is  in  a  position  to  import  linseed  cake 
md  other  cattle  cake. 
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4075.  Linseed  oil  cakes. — A  Rotterdam  firm  is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporter  of  linseed  oil  cakes. 

4076.  Cattle  food  of  all  kinds. — A  Dutch  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
firm  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  cattle  food. 

4077.  Dried  and  evaporated  apples. — A  concern  in  Rotterdam  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian  exporter  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples,  for  the  whole  of  Holland. 

4078.  Gelatine. — A  London  firm  is  desirous  of  obtaining  samples  of  pure  calf 
gelatine,  containing  not  more  than  one  per  cent  of  mineral  matter  (ash).  Quota- 
tions will  be  required  c.i.f.  London.  This  gelatine  is  usually  packed  in  cases  con- 
taining 112  one-pound  packages  wrapped  in  plain  white  or  blue  printed  paper.  This 
firm  states  that  they  can  place  some  hundreds  of  tons  annually  if  quality  and  prices 
are  right. 

4079.  Flour. — A  Hull  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  flour  mills, 
with  a  view  to  purchase. 

4080.  Chocolates. — A  Bristol  firm  desires  the  agency  for  manufacturers  of  high- 
class  Canadian  chocolates,  which  they  are  prepared  to  handle  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

4081.  Foodstuffs. — An  Antwerp  importer  is  interested  in  establishing  relations 
with  Canadian  firms  exporting  wTheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  bran,  oilcake,  dried  grains, 
hay  and  corn,  either  as  agent  or  direct  buyer. 

4082.  Tobacco,  etc. — An  Antwerp  importer  already  importing  Canadian  goods, 
desires  to  extend  relations  with  Canada.  Products  handled:  tobacco  in  sheets, 
groceries,  canned  fish,  woodpulp. 

4083.  Oils  and  greases. — An  Antwerp  firm  desires  to  examine,  through  quotations, 
the  possibility  of  importing  from  Canada,  oils  and  greases  of  animal  and  vegetable 
origin,  both  industrial  and  edible. 

4084.  Grain,  seeds,  fruits. — Belgian  import  house  with  first-class  references,  would 
be  glad  to  correspond  with  Canadian  house  exporting  grain,  seeds  and  fruits. 

4085.  Canned  goods  and  fruits. — A  Belgian  import  and  export  company  of 
eighteen  years'  standing,  quoting  banking  references,  desires  to  open  up  relations  on 
a  commission  basis  with  Canadian  firms  exporting  canned  goods  and  fruits. 

4086.  Food  products. — An  Antwerp  firm  desires  to  form  connections  with  several 
Canadian  firms  of  good  standing,  exporting  food  products. 

4087.  Interchange  of  fruit. — A  prominent  Jamaica  cold  storage  plant  would  like 
to  arrange  exchange  of  fruit  with  Halifax  or  St.  John  wholesaler.  Would  furnish 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  bananas  in  exchange  for  apples  and  pears.  Shipments  in 
both  directions  to  be  made  in  cold  storage  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamers. 

4088.  Butter  and  cheese. — A  prominent  firm  of  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  in 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  ask  for  immediate  quotations  upon  Canadian  creamery  butter  in 
two-pound  tins,  packed  in  half -barrels  of  120  pounds,  and  white  cheese  packed  in  boxes 
of  from  30  to  35  pounds  each.  Quotations  to  be  c.i.f.  Kingston  for  shipment  from  St. 
John  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamers  in  cold  storage.  Immediate  quotations  are 
requested. 

4089.  Special  foods. — An  Antwerp  firm  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  agency  for 
special  brands  of  food  products. 

4090.  Biscuits. — An  established  manufacturers'  representative  in  Jamaica  con- 
siders that  he  can  do  well  with  a  line  of  Canadian  biscuits,  and  invites  offers. 

4091.  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  of  ships'  chandlers,  shipping  agents  and  brokers,  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  will  undertake  representation  of  Canadian  exporters  of  codfish, 
beer,  canned  goods,  and  other  food  products. 

4092.  Flour. — An  established  importer  with  many  years'  connection  with  the 
Jamaica  retail  grocery  trade  wishes  to  obtain  representation  of  Canadian  flour  in 
Jamaica. 

4093.  Potatoes,  codfish. — Commission  merchants  established  in  Havana  wish  to 
obtain  the  representation  in  this  market  of  Canadian  exporters  of  potatoes  and 
codfish. 
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4094.  Wheat  and  flour. — A  commission  merchant  established  in  this  city,  who 
already  represents  some  European  produce  houses,  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
dealers  and  exporters  of  wheat  flour. 

4095.  Dried  fruits,  lard. — An  Antwerp  firm,  quoting  American  references,  wishes 
j   to  establish  connections  with  Canadian  houses  exporting  dried  fruits  or  lard.  Acts 

as  commission  agents. 

Chemicals 

4096.  Chemicals  and  colours. — A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  consider  offers  of 
colours  and  chemicals. 

4097.  Chemicals. — A  firm  of  glass  manufacturers  in  Birmingham  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to  put  favourable  offers  before  them  of 
heavy  chemicals  as  used  for  glass  manufacture. 

4098.  Chemicals. — A  London  firm  invite  from  Canadian  manufacturers  quotations 
c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  for  the  following  chemicals,  of  which  considerable  supplies  are 
required :  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  superphosphates,  nitrate  of  calcium, 

f  calcicyanamide. 

Cloth  Fabrics,  Clothing 

4099.  Cotton  piece  goods,  tweeds,  suitings  and  worsteds. — An  established  manu- 
facturers' representative  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  wishes  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian 
exporters. 

4100.  Children's  Hosiery. — An  important  linen  merchant  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
wishes  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  children's  hosiery. 

4101.  Tropical  underwear. — An  established  manufacturers'  representative  in 
Jamaica  wishes  to  obtain  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturer  of  light  under- 
wear suited  for  tropical  uses. 

Metals 

4102.  Metals. — An  old-established  business  in  Birmingham  are  well  situated  to 
deal  with  the  following  metals  if  prices  are  satisfactory:  copper,  lead,  zinc,  nickel, 

\  aluminium,  babbit  metal,  brass  and  bronze. 

4103.  Metal  ashes,  etc. — A  smelting  works  located  in  Bristol  is  in  a  position 
to  consider  offers  of  type  ashes,  tin  ashes,  solder  ashes,  pewter  ashes,  brass  ashes,  tin 
ores  and  tin  slags,  disused  electrical  accumulator  lead  plates  and  lead  peroxide  and 

;  dross  from  accumulators. 

4104.  Metals. — An  old-established  firm  of  metal  merchants  are  anxious  to  extend 
j  their  connections  with  Canada  for  the  trade  in  all  kinds  of  new  or  old  metals.  Would 
|  like  to  hear  from  both  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  regard  to  shipments  from  or 

to  Canada. 

Machinery,  etc. 

4105.  General  ironmongery. — A  Northampton  firm  can  consider  offers  of  wire 
nails,  wire  fencing,  tubes  and  plumbers'  supplies. 

4106.  Barrows. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  consider  offers  of  navvy  barrows. 

4107.  Machinery. — A  Birmingham  firm,  if  prices  and  other  conditions  are  satis- 
factory, are  open  to  import  machinery  of  special  kinds. 

4108.  Milking  machine. — A  firm  in  Bristol  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and 
prices  c.i.f.  Bristol,  of  a  milking  machine  capable  of  milking  16  cows. 

4109.  Machine  tools. — A  Nottingham  firm  handling  all  kinds  of  machine  tools, 
new  and  second-hand,  for  shipyards,  engineers,  and  kindred  trades,  invites  corre- 
spondence from  exporters. 

4110.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  large  Dutch  importer  in  Gorinchem  would 
like  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  agricultural  machinery  in  Holland.  Wishes  to 
have  catalogues  and  export  price  lists. 
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Paper 

4111.  Paper. — A  Leicester  firm  would  consider  quotations  on  wrapping  paper, 
printings,  writings  and  news. 

4112.  Paper  and  box-boards.— A  Leicester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  import  print- 
ings, writings  and  folding  box-boards. 

411 3.  Paper. — A  Nottingham  firm  inquires  for  exporters  of  bank  papers,  kraft 
brown  wrappings  unglazed  and  M.G.  and  news  in  sheets. 

4114.  Paper  and  pulp. — A  Nottingham  firm  wishes  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  exporters  of  pulp  and  paper,  kraft  and  other  wrappings,  pulpboards,  box-boards, 
strawboards,  writings  and  tissue. 

4115.  Paper. — A  Manchester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  paper  of  all  grades  or 
would  represent  a  first-class  manufacturer. 

411G.  Pulp  and  paper. — Canadian  manufacturers  should  send  samples  and  prices 
of  pulp  and  paper  to  a  Birmingham  house. 

4117.  Box-boards  in  rolls. — A  Warrington  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
exporters  of  the  above. 

4118.  Cardboard  egg  packings. — A  Warrington  firm  desire  to  import  the  standard 
egg-case  fillings  as  used  in  Canada. 

4119.  Wall  board. — A  Warrington  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters 
of  the  above. 

Wood  Products 

4120.  Timber. — A  Burton-on-Trent  firm  can  consider  offers  of  all  classes  of 
timber. 

4121.  Box  shooks  and  sleepers. — A  Manchester  firm  is  always  open  to  receive 
quotations  on  box  shooks  and  sleepers. 

4122.  Deals,  boards  and  box  shooks. — A  Birmingham  glass  works  desires  to  have 
quotations  for  deals  and  boards,  box  shooks,  etc.,  if  same  are  competitive  with  those 
prevailing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

4123.  Wood  rollers. — A  Birmingham  firm  desires  to  have  quotations  for  wooden 
rollers  used  for  blinds  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Miscellaneous 

4124.  Lubricating  oils,  tallows,  turpentine,  rosin,  tar,  etc. — An  old-established 
London  firm  is  open  to  represent  as  buyers  or  agents,  representative  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  shippers  of  lubericating  oils,  tallows,  turpentine,  rosin,  tar,  etc. 

4125.  Motor  accessories. — A  Birmingham  dealer  in  motor,  aeroplane  and  coach 
accessories  would  be  pleased  to  have  particulars  of  any  line  in  motor  accessories  suit- 
able for  importation  to  England. 

4126.  Office  furniture. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  of 
office  chairs  and  office  desks,  together  with  prices  delivered  Manchester. 

4127.  Stationery. — Well  connected  salesman  calling  upon  the  pharmaceutical  trade 
in  Jamaica  wishes  to  obtain  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  general  lines  of 
stationery. 

4128.  Pharmaceutical  supplies. — Established  broker  calling  upon  the  pharma- 
ceutical trade  in  Jamaica  wishes  to  obtain  representation  of  supplementary  lines  of 
pharmaceuticals. 

4129.  Oxygen.- — Hardware  merchants  who  import  all  the  oxygen  used  in  the  build- 
ing trades  in  Jamaica,  solicit  prices  from  Canadian  firms,  for  immediate  purchase. 

4130.  Sheep  and  mutton. — The  only  cold  storage  plant  in  Jamaica  wishes  to 
receive  offers  of  first-class  mutton  for  shipment  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamers  in 
cold  storage.  They  also  are  prepared  to  receive  quotations  for  live  sheep  of  mutton 
type. 
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4131.  Important. — Louvain  (Belgian)  firm  would  be  glad  to  have  offers  of  indus- 
trial and  comestible  casein.    Banking  references  available. 

4132.  A  large  Antwerp  firm  furnishing  advances  against  consignments  and 
quoting  excellent  references  will  be  interested  to  receive  prices  on  oils  and  greases 
for  soap,  margarine  and  stearine  manufacture,  also  on  lard,  resins  and  turpentine. 

4133.  Hemlock  tanning  extracts. — A  firm  in  Holland  is  interested  in  the  importa- 
tion of  hemlock  tanning  extracts. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Algeria,  Anchor  Line,  March  7. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  March  6. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Saxonia,  Eed  Star  Line,  March  9. 

To  Guantanamo,  Santiago,  Manzanilo  (Cuba),  Kingston  (Jamaica),  and 
i     Jamaica  Outports. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  March  1. 

To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  8. 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  and  Demerara.— Chaleur,  Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
i     Company,  March  3;  Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  March  17. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Sable  L,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28;  Canadian 
Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  8. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  Bay,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Jamaica — Nevis, 
Pickford  &  Black,  March  15. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
Feb.  28;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  2;  Montcalm,  Cana- 
\  dian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  10;  Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  March  14;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March 
17;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  24. 

To  London. — Wisley,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28;  Canadian  Com- 
mander, Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb.  28;  Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  2;  Canadian  Raider,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  March  14;  Grey  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  March  16;  Bosworth, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  28;  Holbrook,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  March  28. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Feb. 
<  28;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  4;  Gracia,  Anchor- 
:   Donaldson  Line,  March  11 ;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  24. 

To  Londonderry.- — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  March  14. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  March  4;  Man- 
j   Chester  Division,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  March  18. 

To  Belfast. — Ztord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  March  12;  Ballygally  Head,  Head 
(  Line,  March  14;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  March  25. 

To  Southampton,  Havre,  and  Antwerp. — Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam 
ships,  Ltd.,  March  11. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  March  10. 

To  Havana  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  23. 

To  South  Africa. — Kwarra,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Feb.  28. 

To  Avonmouth. — Orthia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  9;  Dunbridge,  Cana- 
,  dian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  11 ;  Lahonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  31. 
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To  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  Mareh  12;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line, 
March  30. 

To  Antwerp  (via  Havre  and  Southampton).— Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  March  11. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg. — Corrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Rotterdam  (via  London).— Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
March  2;  Holbrook,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  16. 

To  Cork. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  30. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Baiiia  Blanca. — 
Halesius,  Houston  Line,  March  15. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Piaho,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  Ltd., 
March  11. 

To  Havre  (via  London).— Grey  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  March  16. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  middle  March. 

To  Ports  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. — Romulus,  Latin-American 
Line,  March  1. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Transporter,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  March  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  March  17. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Noorderdijh, 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  loading  about  February  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Hakatu  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Feb. 
28;  West  Jessup,  Admiral  Line,  March  5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  6;    Talthybus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Fushima 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  13;  Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  March  23. 

To  Yokohama  and  Takubar. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  Feb.  28. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Genoa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  5;  Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Japan, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  8;  Monteagle,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  March  18. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Delagoa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  22. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  17. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen, 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  501  and  502,  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana,  Casa  de  Corres — Apartado  1290. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress^ Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Water-mill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade 
Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon,  P.O. 
Box  683,  Calcutta. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies 
and  Siam.)     Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland).  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  1463  Broadway,  New  York, 
City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address.  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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SPECIAL   CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom. 

\V.  L.  Qrlfllth,  Beoretary  to  the  Olliee  of  the  Hitfh  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street. 
London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  tftadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

1  >epartment  of  lOxtcrnal  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
lOmbassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul-C.eneral 

Colombia : 

Bogota,  British  Consul-General. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul-General 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul-General. 

Panama : 

colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian   importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Sehior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 

Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto. 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia).  610  Electric 

Railway  Chambers.  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony;  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
address  Officer-in-charge,  H.  M.  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  (P.O.  Box  225),  12  Broad 
way,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
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Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Spain  : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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NAMES  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  AND  CATALOGUES  WANTED  FOR  THE 
TRADE  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE  IN  SINGAPORE 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ward,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  writes' under  date 
January  12  requesting  that  all  Canadian  manufacturers  or  exporters  represented  in 
the  Straits  Settlements,  British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  or  Siam  should 
advise  him  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  representatives  and  supply  any  infor- 
mation likely  to  be  of  service  in  helping  to  further  develop  trade  for  their  products  in 
these  countries.  It  would  also  further  their  interests  if  all  manufacturers  interested 
in  these  new  fields  would  mail  two  copies  of  their  latest  catalogues  and  f.o.b.  export 
prices,  at  the  same  time  advising  Mr.  Ward  by  letter,  under  separate  cover,  that  they 
are  sending  them,  and  giving  every  possible  information  that  may  be  helpful  to  him 
in  seeking  to  develop  their  trade. 


SAMPLE  FAIR  IN  BASLE,  SWITZERLAND 

Mr.  Carl  P.  Huebscher,  Swiss  Consul  General  in  Canada,  writes  under  date 
February  21  that  the  sixth  Swiss  Sample  Fair  will  be  held  in  Basle  from  April  22  to 
May  2  of  this  year.  This  fair,  Mr.  Huebscher  adds,  has  always  attracted  a  great 
number  of  Canadians  as  it  affords  an  unique  opportunity  to  get  in  touch  with  Swiss 
importers  and  exporters.  It  is  essentially  Swiss  in  character,  its  chief  object  being  to 
promote  the  sale  of  Swiss  products  in  the  home  market  and  to  encourage  exports.  It  also 
tends  to  foster  the  resumption  of  normal  international  trade  relations.  Any  informa- 
tion desired  by  Canadian  firms  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  Swiss  Consul 
General,  212  Drummond  street,  Montreal. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  JANUARY,  1922 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  January  this  year  shows  that  as 
represented  in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $51,476,253  as  against 
$72,252,223  in  January,  1921,  and  $103,579,349  in  January,  1920.  The  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  were  $9,704,767  as  against  $11,215,762  in  January,  1921,  and 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  $33,599,794  in  January,  1922,  as  against 
$51,823,917  in  January,  1921.  The  total  imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Janu- 
ary, 1922,  were  valued  at  $778,702,513  as  against  $1,305,593,895  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1920-21. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  January,  1922,  were  valued  at 
$46,198,080,  as  compared  with  $80,912,816  in  January,  1921.  The  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  valued  at  $16,933,905  in  January,  1922,  as  against  $28,886,656  in 
January,  1921.  Exports  to  the  United  States  were  $21,150,561  in  January,  1922  as 
against  $32,490,302  in  the  corresponding  month  in  1921.  The  total  exports  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  January,  1922  were  $767,985,084,  as  against  $1,235,621,584  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  The  month's  returns  show  an  adverse  balance  of 
trade  of  $5,278,173 ;  the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period  show  an  adverse  balance 
of  $10,717,429. 
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GERMANY'S  FUTURE  TRADE  POLICY 

The  Welthandel,  Berlin,  publishes  an  article  discussing  what  are  termed  the  broad 
outlines  of  German  trade  policy  in  the  future.  The  paper  says:  "Our  pre-war  system 
of  commercial  treaties,  one  of  our  most  useful  institutions,  is  now  virtually  shattered. 
We  have  tried  to  make  up  for  it  by  a  series  of  short-term  trade  agreements,  which 
do  not,  however,  compensate  for  the  advantages  of  regular  and  stable  treaties.  These 
temporary  agreements  do  not  as  a  rule  entail  mutual  concessions,  and  are  not  always 
based  on  the  most-favoured-nation  clause.  It  should  be  our  foremost  aim  to  regain 
the  rights  of  this  clause  for  our  exports  to  the  chief  markets  of  the  world  and  to  strive 
for  the  conclusion  of  long-term  trade  agreements.  This  would  be  the  first  step 
towards  achieving  a  certain  amount  of  stability  in  commerce,  which  would  benefit 
foreign  merchants  as  much  as  our  own.  At  present  one  of  the  great  grievances  of 
business  men  is  that  they  lack  a  secure  basis  for  calculation.  They  need  stabilization, 
and  not  only  stabilization  of  the  mark  but  stabilization  of  railway  charges,  stabilization 
of  import  and  export  regulations,  and  last,  but  not  least,  stabilization  of  customs 
tariffs." 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 
FEBRUARY  28,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  February  28.    Those  for  the  week  ending  February  21  are  also 


given  for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending  Week  ending 
February  21,   February  28, 

Parity  1922.  1922. 

Britain  £  1.00  $4.86  $4-5316  $4.5237 

France  Fr.  1.  .193  .0938  .0935 

Italy  Lire  1.  .193  .0516  .0542 

Holland  Florin  1.  .402  .3969  .3919 

Belgium  Fr.  1.  .193  .0892  .0885 

Spain  ..Pes,  1.  .193  .1643  .1636 

Portugal  Esc.  1.  1.08  .0771  .0791 

Switzerland  Fr.  1.  .193  .2012  .2002 

Germany  Mk.  1.  .238  .0046  .0044 

Greece  Dr.  1.  .193  .0473  .0474 

Norway  Kr.  1.  .268  .1754  .1769 

Sweden                      .  .Kr.  1.  .268  .2731  .2716 

Denmark  Kr.  1.  .268  .2150  ,2154 

Japan  Yen  1.  .498  .4912  .4850 

India  R.  1.  2s.  .2970  .2974 

United  States  1.  $1.00  1.0287  1.0212 

Argentina  ..Pes.  1.  .44  .3793  .3778 

Brazil  Mil.  1.  .3245  .1414  .1404 

Roumania  Lei  1.  .193  ....  .... 

Shanghai,  China  .  .    .  Tael  1.  .631  .7497  .7135 

Batavia,  Java.   ..Guilder  1.  .402  .3947  .3919 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle-  , 

ments                   ..    ..$  1.  .49  .5246  .5208 

Jamaica..    ..    ..    .  .'  •..£•.  1.  4.86  4.5303  4.5369 

Barbados  ..$  1.  1. 

British  Guiana..    ..    ..$  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  1.  1. 

Dominica.  $  1.  1. 

Grenada  $  1.  1.         }.     .9445-!  9515  .'94|-.'955/16 

'   St.  Kitts.  $  1.  1. 

St.  Lucia.  .    .  $  1 .  1 . 

St.  Vincent  $  1.  1. 

Tobago ......    ....  $  1 .  1  .  j 
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PROSPECTIVE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS  TO  NEW 

ZEALAND 

A  well-known  company,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  New  Zealand,  with  a  number 
of  branch  stores  and  annual  sales  approximating  £2,250,000  sterling,  are  desirous  of 
being  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  lines 
enumerated  in  the  attached  list.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  on  account 
of  business  conditions  in  New  Zealand  at  the  present  time,  this  company  are  not 
now  in  the  market  for  any  of  the  lines  enumerated ;  but  they  desire  to  have  immediate 
information  regarding  available  sources  of  supply  so  that  when  the  time  comes  they 
can  place  orders  freely.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  emphatic  in  their  request  that 
they  be  not  besieged  with  sales  letters  and  "  follow-up  "  literature  pressing  them  to 
buy.  The  name  of  this  concern  and  the  agency  to  which  catalogues,  etc.,  should  be 
sent  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa. 

The  list  of  prospective  requirements  follows : — 


Hardware  and  Builders'  Supplies — 

Machinery  general — 

Lamp  chimneys 

Portable  engines 

Match  lighter  lamps 

Small  stationery  gas  engines 

Oil  lamps 

Water  pumps 

Lanterns 

Textiles  and  Wearing  Apparel — 

Scales 

Denims 

Tool  grinders 

Ducks 

Rubber  hose 

Silk  hosiery 

Oil  stoves 

Silk  and  lisle  thread  gloves 

Household  hardware 

Furniture — 

Enamel  ware 

Iron  bedsteads 

Aluminium  ware 

Camp  cots 

Glassware 

Sporting  Goods  and  Ammunition- 

Glass  preserving  jars,  etc. 

Sporting  goods 

Wire  nails  and  staples 

Shot  guns 

Corrugated   roofing  iron 

Air  rifles 

Fencing  wire 

Small  arms  ammunition 

Wire  netting 

General — 

Pulley  blocks 

Rubber  goods 

Shade  rollers 

Porcelain  bath  tubs 

White  lead 

Baby  carriages 

Building  hardware 

Sewing  machines 

Galvanized  water  pipe 

Carpet  sweepers 

Pipe  fittings 

Glue 

Saddlery  hardware 

Clocks  and  watches 

Stocks  and  dies 

Pianos 

Electric  household  appliances 

Fountain  pens 

Electric  flashlights 

Labour-saving  devices 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Supplies — 

New  inventions 

Agricultural  phosphates 

Patents  of  all  kinds 

Agricultural  implements 

Boat  oars 

Farmers'  tools 

Linseed  oil 

Wood  churns 

Bushmen's  equipment 

Plough  chains,  etc. 

Wrapping  paper. 

Field  seeds 

Chaff  cutters. 

COMMERCIAL  EXPANSION  OF  FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA 

In  calling  attention  to  the  enormous  industrial  potentialities  and  vast  natural 
resources  of  the  French  colonies  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa — Senegal,  French 
Guiana,  the  Ivory  'Coast,  Dahomey  or  Benim,  and  the  more  recently  acquired  Came- 
roons  and  French  Togoland — the  London  Export  Gazette  expresses  surprise  that,  out- 
side France,  so  little  effort  is  being  made  to  cultivate  trade  and  commerce  of  these 
countries.  These  colonies  cover  altogether  little  less  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
square  miles,  and  their  total  population  is  upward  of  fifteen  millions.  Their  products 
include  gold,  mahogany,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  ground  nuts,  palm  oil  and  kernels, 
cocoanuts  and  copra,  gum,  rubber,  hides,  ivory  and  wax,  which  are  among  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  needs  in  raw  materials.  The  exports  are  in  quantities  already  signifi- 
cant, but  could  be  greatly  increased  providing  increased  transport  facilities  were 
afforded. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

February  14,  1922. — An  interesting  feature  of  the  month  of  January  is  the  annual 
reviewing  of  the  economic  and  financial  conditions  of  the  country  by  leading  banking 
authorities.  The  addresses  recently  delivered  by  the  respective  chairmen  of  the  five 
big  London  chartered  banks,  while  emphasizing  the  difficult  conditions  which  still 
exist  practically  everywhere,  unanimously  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  future. 

Although  the  criticism  is  offered  that  improvement  is  more  noticeable  as  yet  in 
banking  than  in  trading,  the  more  encouraging  overseas  trade  statistics  for  the  month 
of  January  lend  support  to  this  increased  optimism,  in  so  far  that  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  British  products  gives  an  increase  of  nearly  £4,000,000  (or  6-3  per  cent) 
over  December,  and  is  higher  than  any  month  since  March  last,  since  when,  more- 
over, the  prices  of  most  commodities  have  fallen  considerably. 

Another  favourable  factor,  although  it  has  its  seamy  side,  is  the  fall  of  approxi- 
mately £10,000,000  in  imports  compared  with  December ;  favourable  because  it  reduces 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  to  less  than  £5,000,000,  against  nearly  £17,000,000 
in  December,  which  is  a  figure  lower  than  any  recorded  for  a  very  long  time  and 
approximating  to  pre-war;  unfavourable  because  that  part  of  the  loss  relating  to  raw 
materials  indicates  that  industrial  depression  still  prevails.  The  £5,000,000  falling-off 
in  foodstuffs  is  largely  due  to  the  heavy  slump  in  prices  which  has  recently  taken 
place. 

While  this  slight  progress  in  the  recovery  of  export  trade  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  there  are  still  no  evidences  of  marked  activity  in  the  home  market  in  any 
of  the  leading  trades  or  industries,  except  that  a  better  feeling  is  noticeable,  and  it  is 
generally  reported  that  the  number  of  inquiries  is  growing. 

progress  of  state  schemes  for  the  revival  of  trade 

The  tendency  above  referred  to  is  also  displayed  in  the.  operation  of  the  special^ 
measures  adopted  by  the  government  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  palliative  for  the  acute 
depression  and  consequent  unemployment. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  reported  that  since  October  there  had  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  amount  applied  for  in  connection  with  export  credits,  although 
undoubtedly  this  was  partly  due  to  the  conditions  having  been  made  more  attractive. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  committee  appointed  to  administer  the  Trade 
Facilities  Act,  a  measure  which  empowers  the  government  to  guarantee  loans  to 
finance  capital  undertakings  in  the  United  Kingdom,  overseas  Dominions,  and  foreign 
countries,  provided  that  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  will  give  employment  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  reported  that  they  have  examined  over  500  proposals  during 
the  ten  weeks  they  have  been  working,  and  have  already  granted  amounts  equalling 
£2,100,000 ;  while  they  are  prepared  to  recommend  guarantees  in  the  case  of  £14,000,00$ 
provided  that  certain  technical  parliamentary  or  other  difficulties  which  exist  are 
surmounted  by  the  applicants.  Moreover,  the  committee  have  stated  the  terms  upon 
which  they  are  prepared  to  consider  guarantees  of  a  further  £10,000,000. 

While  such  government  aids  are  of  course  artificial,  they  give  an  impetus  to 
trading  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible  as  long  as  the  present  world-wide 
difficulties  continue. 

WAGE  LOSSES  RESULTANT  FROM  TRADE  DISPUTES 

During  1921,  according  to  statistics  issued  by  the  Labour  Gazette,  and  published 
in  Kelly's  Monthly  Trade  Review,  no  less  than  86,000,000  days  were  lost  owing  to 
trade  disputes.  Thus,  the  1921  number  of  disputes  was  800,  involving  1,800,000  work- 
people, while  a  further  30,000  men  were  involved  in  disputes  in  progress  in  1921  but 
originally  started  in  1920. 
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PRESENT  STATE  OF  BRITISH  WOODENWARE  MARKET 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  February  8,  1922. — More  than  once  this  office  lias  endeavoured  to  call  the 
attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woodenware  to  the  great  demand  there  is 
in  this  country  for  handles,  dowels,  and  every  kind  of  manufacture  of  wood  if  of 
suitable  pattern  and  quality.  It  is  all  a  question  of  competitive  selling  price.  If 
Canadian  manufacturers  can  deliver  at  a  price  that  competes,  there  is  a  vast  market 
for  their  goods.  In  view  therefore  of  the  present  prices,  and  also  to  discover  how 
deep  a  post-war  penetration  into  this  field  has  been  made  by  German  and  Scandinavian 
firms,  a  survey  of  local  conditions  has  been  made  for  the  Bristol  area.  Once  more 
this  office  must  say  that  Canada  with  her  enormous  stocks  of  timber  should  be  selling 
much  more  than  she  does.  It  may  be  that  the  financing  and  ways  and  means  of 
entering  this  field  are  not  so  thoroughly  appreciated  as  they  should  be.  Consequently 
a  short  note  has  been  added  to  this  survey  on  this  point,  and  also  the  statement  of  a 
prominent  agent  who  has  been  importing  woodenware  for  years  as  to  the  British 
methods  of  handling  this  trade. 

CLOTHES  PEGS 

Trade  inquiries  have  been  received  for  clothes  pegs.  There  are  signs  of  German 
activity  in  this  business  here.  One  large  importer  states  "  the  present  German  quota- 
tions for  these  pegs  is  5s.  per  5-gross  box  delivered.  It  is  thought  that  this  price  will 
be  down  to  4s.  6d.  next  week.  Quotations  have  been  received  from  United  States 
houses  of  5s.  6d.  per  5-gross  box,  but  this  price  is  too  high."  There  is  an  enormous 
consumption  of  clothes  pegs  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  only  difficulty  in  placing  con- 
signments is  gauging  the  market  price  at  the  time  of  sale.  Both  ordinary  and  spring- 
clip  pegs  are  used.  For  the  ordinary  the  size  is  44  inches,  packed  5  gross  in  wooden 
case  weighing  under  2  cwt.  Spring  clips  are  generally  packed  in  cartons  of  one  gross. 
1  Quite  recently  a  commission  house  had  inquiries  for  a  dozen  carlots  of  pegs,  and  would 
have  sold  Canadian  if  the  price  had  not  been  too  high. 

DOWELS 

Particulars  and  sizes  required  have  been  given  before.  Canadian  manufacturers 
are  covering  the  market  fairly  well,  but  might  do  more  business  if  they  watch  German 
competition,  or  they  may  find  themselves  undersold.  For  though  it  is  well  recognized 
here  that  the  Canadian  dowel  is  of  better  quality  than  the  German,  their  undercutting 
in  price  may  make  serious  inroads  on  sales. 

DRAWING  AND  BLACK  BOARDS 

There  are  not  enough  at  the  present  time,  according  to  a  large  educational  sup- 
plies house,  to  supply  the  demand.  Germany,  via  Switzerland,  is  invading  the  market, 
but  Canadian-made  boards  would  be  of  much  higher  quality  than  the  rubbish  Germany 
is  sending  out  to-day,  and  our  firms  need  fear  no  competition  with  German  goods  in 
this  regard,  if  they  are  prepared  to  go  after  the  business. 

There  are  three  types:  triple  (three-ply),  clamped,  and  panelled.  The  following 
are  the  prevailing  sizes :  4to  Iloyal,  104  inches  by  8  inches ;  4to  Imperial,  13  inches 
by  9£  inches;  4to  Imperial,  full  size,  16  inches  by  114  inches;  Half  Boyal,  7  inches 
by  104  inches;  Demy,  18  inches  by  134  inches;  Half  Imperial,  19  inches  by  134  inches; 
Half  Imperial,  full  size,  23  inches  by  16  inches;  Medium,  20  inches  by  15£  inches; 
Royal,  22  inches  by  17  inches;  Half  Double  Elephant,  24  inches  by  19  inches; 
Imperial,  28  inches  by  19  inches;  Imperial,  full  size,  31  inches  by  23  inches.  At  the 
present  moment  for  the  most  ordinary  sizes  the  following  are  the  prevailing  wholesale 
prices:  16  by  114  inches,  24s.;  19  by  134  inches,  39s.;  22  inches  by  17  inches,  43s.  6d.; 
23  inches  by  16  inches,  43s.  6d. ;  28  inches  by  19  inches,  59s. ;  31  inches  by  23  inches, 
87s. 
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LIBRARY  TABLES 

The  retail  price  to-day  for  library  tables  is  about  £7,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that,  if  Canadian  manufacturers  can  compete  at  this  price,  they  have  the  goods  and 
also  a  good  opening. 

KITCHEN  CABINETS 

Kitchen  cabinets  are  selling  to-day  at  abnormally  high  prices,  but  even  these  are 
less  than  those  of  last  year,  when  cabinets  were  going  at  £27  apiece.  Canadian  kitchen 
cabinets  are  very  highly  appreciated.  They  beat  local  goods  in  ingenuity,  appearance, 
and  general  usefulness.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  sifter  in  the  flour  bin 

I  is  not  required  here  and  the  bin  itself  is  on  the  large  size  for  an  English  household. 

\  Eliminating  the  sifter  and  reducing  the  bin's  size,  according  to  an  English  woman, 

|  and  adding  a  shelf,  would  make  them  perfect. 

To-day  if  manufacturers  can  land  Canadian  cabinets  in  Great  Britain  at  a  price 
that  it  would  make  it  possible  for  the  retailer  to  buy  them  at  £15,  they  would  find  a 
large  sale.  The  cabinets  in  question  should  be  k.d.  and  of  small  grain  oak.  A  much- 
fancied  type  is  shown  here: — 
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STUDENTS'  BOOKCASES 

Small  open  wood  bookcases  known  here  as  students'  bookcases,  cuts  of  which  are 
appended,  have  gone  up  in  price  and  are  in  brisk  demand  to-day.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers' c.i.f.  prices  for  these  to-day  should  be  from  12s.  6d.  to  23s.  if  they  intend 
to  land  these  goods.    They  should  be  shipped  k.d. 

A  type  of  solid  oak  student's  bookcase,  4  feet  high  and  2  feet  wide,  has  been 
selling  at  35s.,  an  oak  shortboy  at  23s.  Gd.,  and  tallboys  at  55s.  and  63s.  Illustra- 
tions of  these  types  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  may  be  seen  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  T.C. -3-102). 

FOLDING  TABLES 

'fables  suitable  for  out  or  indoor  use,  which  will  fold  away  in  a  small  compass 
standing  27  inches  high,  have  a  good  market.  Some  are  adaptable  tables  and  made  up 
into  a  kneeling  desk,  work  table,  tea  table  for  the  garden,  music  stand,  etc.  To  pre- 
vent the  leaves  collapsing,  bolts  are  fitted  on  the  underside.  The  three  usual  straight 
and  top  sides  are  22 .J  inches  by  18  inches,  22!  inches  by  22£  inches,  and  22 \  inches  by 
30  inches,  while  round  tops  with  a  2-foot  6-inch  diameter  and  also  ovals  are  sold. 
They  are  made  of  deal,  birch,  oak,  etc. 

An  average  c.i.f.  price  of  10s.  6d.  apiece  would  find  them  a  ready  market  in  Great 
Britain  to-day. 

DECK  AND  SEASIDE  CUATRS 

The  present  retail  price  is  about  7s.  6d.  If  sent  over  here  k.d.  and  crated  at  a 
price  around  5s.  apiece,  there  is  a  good  demand.  Further,  any  firm  desirous  of  turning 
out  the  ordinary  deck  chairs  for  the  British  pleasure  steamer  that  haunts  these  coasts 
in  summer  would  do  well  to  communicate  with  this  office  with  prices.  The  marketing 
for  these  last  class  of  chairs  is  around  January,  and  firms  are  too  late  for  this  year. 

HANDLES   FOR   COAL  MINERS 

The  collieries  in  South  Wales  offer  a  fertile  field  for  selling  handles  for  hammers 
and  picks,  if  the  price  is  right.  Any  one  entering  this  line  must  be  prepared  to  land 
these  at  the  colliery  before  payment.  There  is  no  risk  in  this  with  the  great  Welsh 
collieries,  only  all  goods  will  be  searchingly  examined  to  see  that  they  are  up  to  sample 
Special  sizes  prevail  and  there  are  many  patterns.  At  the  present  moment  this  offict 
is  in  a  position  to  procure  a  complete  set  of  sample  patterns  and  sizes  at  a  smali 
figure  for  firms  interested. 

TUBS 

Lard  and  caramel  tubs  offer  another  opening  on  a  large  scale  if  the  quotation  is 
low.  They  are  sold  by  the  dozen.  Washtubs  with  diameters  of  from  22  to  26  inches 
are  used.    They  should  be  shipped  nested. 

WASHBOARDS 

In  regard  to  washboards  it  is  well  recognized  here  that  the  Canadian  washboard 
is  of  the  best  quality.  Factories  should  send  their  agents  a  small  stock  to  keep  on 
hand  and  prices  must  not  be  jumped  about,  as  some  Canadian  manufacturers  have 
been  doing  when  large  orders  are  forwarded.  The  object  of  the  small  stock  for  the 
agents  is  to  keep  clients  supplied  until  the  arrival  of  the  direct  order. 

On  account  of  its  appearance,  Welsh  women  particularly  seem  to  prefer  brass  wash- 
boards instead  of  the  zinc  fronted  type,  and  to  obtain  it  they  do  not  seem  to  care  about 
the  sharp  difference  in  price.  To-day  the  wholesale  price  for  zinc  boards  is  about  149. 
a  dozen,  while  brass  are  around  30s.  a  dozen. 
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WOODEN  TOYS 

As  far  as  cheap  toys  are  concerned,  Canada  cannot  compete  wth  German  toys 
made  in  the  Black  Forest  and  handled  by  confectioners  in  lucky  bags.  The  whole- 
sale price  for  these  here  is  9d.  to  Is.  a  gross.  In  regard  to  metal  toys,  Canada  had 
better  keep  out  of  the  trade,  but  the  field  for  wooden  toys  offers  a  proposition  for  a 
progressive  house.  Wooden  toys  are  wanted  such  as  can  be  sold  at  from  Is.  to  25s. 
apiece  retail.  The  builders'  toys  in  wooden  blocks,  squares,  parallelograms  and  planes, 
packed  in  boxes  containing  83  pieces,  is  a  line  in  which  there  is  an  opening.  They 
should  be  made  to  retail  here  around  about  2s.  6d.,  but  Canadian  manufacturers  must 
be  prepared  to  land  them  at  Is.  6d.  c.i.f.  a  box. 

Doll's  houses  shipped  at  the  right  season  for  the  Christmas  trade  in  a  k.d.  state 
up  to  about  15s.  apiece  retail  can  be  well  handled.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
rocking  horses,  but  manufacturers  should  take  the  trouble  to  produce  a  decent  horse's 
tail  and  nof  a  piece  of  crude  rope. 

Cricket  stumps  and  bails  for  children — that  is,  not  of  the  standard  size — made 
from  cut-up  broom  handles,  offer  a  good  field,  as  the  consumption  amongst  the  children 
here  is  large.  Cheap  cricket  bats  to  be  purchased  retail  at  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  also  have 
a  good  field.  These  cricket  bats  made  from  one  piece  with  a  turned  handle  are  very 
crude.  In  both  these  cases  the  regulation  English  cricket  bat,  stump  and  bail  is  not 
included.  Purely  implements  for  the  young  English  boy  to  learn  the  national  game 
on  are  required. 

Wooden  balls  and  skittles  offer  a  fair  market.  Wooden  balls  are  made  from 
broom  handles  in  a  lathe.  It  is  a  question  of  bulk  production  here  as  they  retail  at  a 
penny  apiece.  Skittles  are  usually  sold  eight  to  a  set  with  two  balls,  and  the  retail 
selling  price  is  2s.  for  an  average  size.  The  skittles  are  very  crude  and  are  used  by 
children. 

In  all  the  above  cases  samples  must  be  first  made  and  sent.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  novelty  in  design  is  a  great  thing  when  selling  a  toy. 

Mention  must  be  also  made  of  toy  wooden  spades  of  all  sizes  for  children.  During 
the  summer  months  at  the  numerous  beaches  in  England  these  are  greatly  in  demand. 

Again,  clothes  peg  manufacturers  might  turn  their  attention  to  making  wooden 
soldiers  out  of  clothes  pegs,  less  the  slots.  An  agent  here  states  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  such  wooden  soldiers  and  they  command  a  price  ten  times  as  high  as  that  fov 
clothes  pegs. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REQUIREMENTS 

There  are  many  other  miscellaneous  requirements  which  could  be  supplied  from 
Canada,  such  as  broom  handles,  towel  rollers,  rolling  pins,  wood  mats,  wood  measures, 
wooden  screw  taps,  three-ply  veneer  chair  seats,  oblong  and  round,  ironing  boards,  etc. 
In  some  lines,  however,  United  States,  Swedish  and  German  manufacturers  have  a 
hold  on  the  trade,  such  as  in  coat  and  dress  hangers.  Prior  to  the  war  Germany  had 
a  flourishing  trade  in  bread  boards,  while  knife  boxes  came  from  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, and  some  were  made  in  England.  Some  time  ago  this  office  published  a  report 
(Weekly  Bulletin  No.  891,  February  28,  1921)  on  the  possibility  of  opening  up  a  trade 
in  water  closet  seats,  but  in  spite  of  the  good  opportunities  in  this  direction,  it  is 
regrettable  the  lack  of  interest  taken.  Briefly,  the  most  popular  water-closet  seat  is 
a  ring  seat  with  a  cover,  made  of  hard  wood,  in  two  states,  polished  and  unpolished. 

Another  good  line  in  this  direction  is  an  extension  seat  with  a  cover.  This  is  of 
hard  wood  in  two  states  polished  and  unpolished.  The  writer  is  informed  by  a  com- 
mission house  here  that  there  is  a  good  demand  for  such  seats.  Again  fish  tail  handles 
for  varnish  brushes  of  white  wood  in  |-inch  from  1-inch  to  4-inch  could  be  catered  for. 

Also  in  mops  and  handles  for  mops,  a  good  business  is  open  if  the  price  is  right. 
It  is  essential  for  manufacturers  who  are  desirous  of  entering  this  trade,  to  send  their 
prices. 
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Consignment  Method  of  Marketing 

The  bulk  of  wooden  manufactures  in  this  country  are  imported  by  commission 
and  merchant  houses.  Users  prefer  to  purchase  supplies  from  them  rather  than  import 
direct  from  overseas.  Consequently  the  trade  is  largely  a  question  of  a  comparatively 
modest  rate  of  profit  upon  a  very  large  turnover.  Mass  production  therefore  for  export 
purposes  is  essential  for  Canadian  houses  to  compete  with  United  States  and  Scandin- 
avian houses. 

A  consignment  method  of  marketing  is  one  of  slow  penetration  and  needs  a  fair 
margin  of  capital.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  once  this  British  market  with  its 
huge  demands  is  definitely  entered  it  is  one  that  may  be  readily  maintained. 

A  prominent  commission  house  has  kindly  furnished  some  details  on  the  methods 
it  pursues  in  working  its  consignment  business  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  wooden- 
ware  manufacturers.  A  careful  perusal  of  these  remarks  will  probably  place  any  Cana- 
dian house  interested  in  this  consignment  way  of  marketing  goods  in  a  very  good 
position  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  English  commission  houses. 

"  All  goods  are  sold  by  travellers,  and  it  is  usual  to  give  to  each  traveller  a  certain 
specified  territory.  We  know  that  some  Canadian  houses  think  that  agents  should 
only  get  commission  on  the  orders  they  actually  take  and  not  on  those  received  from 
customers.  This  is  a  doctrine  to  which  we  do  not  subscribe,  first,  because  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  a  reliable  and  energetic  agent  on  such  terms,  and  secondly,  presuming 
such  an  agent  could  be  found  to  accept  such  an  arrangement,  he  would  warn  prospective 
customers  that  their  orders  must  be  sent  to  him,  otherwise  he  gets  no  benefit,  and  this 
prejudices — and  rightly — the  buyers. 

"  On  the  tenth  of  each  month  we  make  up  a  commission  account  for  all  deliveries 
of  goods  made  during  the  preceding  months;  this  means  that  we  have  to  find  money 
for  commission  long  before  we  receive  our  share. 

"  Here  we  may  mention  that  a  connection  in  this  country  counts  for  much ; 
infinitely  more  than  in  Canada  and  the  States.  We  are  an  essentially  conservative 
nation,  and  respectable  buyers  prefer  to  deal  with  men  they  know.  They  do  not  imme- 
diately transfer  their  orders  from  an  old  house  to  a  new  one  because  prices  may  be  a 
shade  lower.  Even  if  the  lower  price  represents  a  difference  worth  having,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  buyer  will  communicate  with  the  old  house  before  he 
will  open  with  the  new  one.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the  case  worth  consideration,  because 
price — however  important  that  may  be — does  not  rule  everything. 


"As  to  our  method  of  dealing  with  consignments.  The  consignor  gives  us  the 
lowest  price  he  can  take  for  his  goods  f.o.b.  Canadian  port;  this  price  includes  what- 
ever commission  falls  to  be  paid  to  us,  which  may  be  agreed  upon ;  to  this  price  we 
add  freight,  insurance,  charges,  discounts,  amount  of  commission  to  be  paid  to  agents, 
and  we  stipulate  that  as  the  lowest  selling  price,  and  that  we  get  one-half  of  any  extra 
profit  we  may  make.    Take  an  example:: — 

Let  us  say  a  desk  costs  f.o.b   $15  00 


W  e  {lien  calculate  this  amount  in  sterling,  and  to  do  this  we  always  take  less  than  the 
actual  prevailing  rate,  e.g.  if  to-day's  rate  is  $4.65  we  should  call  it  $4.55:  $16.55  at 
$4.55  =r  £3  16s.  Id.  This  £3  16s.  Id.  represents  the  cost  of  the  desk  on  board  the  ship 
at  its  destination. 


PROFIT-SHARING  METHOD 


We  add  freight 
Insurance . . 


1  50 


$16  55 


We  add  dock  dues  

Rent,  say  for  three  months  when  stored  in  Dock  Co.'s  warehouse. 

Inland  carriage   .  ,  

Discount  allowed  to  buyer  

Commission  to  agent  


£3  16  1 

0    0  6 

0    0  6 

0    4  0 

0    2  6 

0    5  0 


£4     8  7 
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"  Now  in  this  ease  we  should  probably  offer  the  desk  at  £5  less  2-^  per  cent  carriage 
paid.  This  shows  an  extra  profit  of  lis.  5d.  This  is  divided  between  the  consignor 
and  consignee.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  consignee  puts  his  half  share  in  his  own 
pocket.  When  we  find  a  traveller  doing  his  best  we  pay  him  something  over  and  above 
his  commission;  this  by  way  of  bonus.  The  goods  being  sold,  we  send  every  Monday 
an  account  sales  for  all  goods  sold  and  delivered  up  to  and  including  the  preceding 
Saturday.  The  following  fictitious  account  sales  shows  the  goods  sold,  price,  discount, 
terms,  district  worked  by  traveller: — 


DELIVERIES  UP  TO  AND  INCLUDING   FEBRUARY   4,  1922 


Com.  to 

Folio 

Name 

Goods 

Total 

Dis. 

Agents 

District 

70 

Jones.    . . 

6  tables  No.  50.  .  .  . 

12s. 

£     3  12 

0 

n% 

5% 

Bristol 

71 

Smith.  ..  . 

.  100  chairs  No.  426  .  .  . 

5s. 

25  0 

0 

n% 

5% 

Birmingham 

71 

Robinson. 

.     50  tables  No.  50.  . 

10s. 

25  0 

0 

Net 

5% 

London — cut 

price,  not 
carriage  paid 

79 

Tomkins.  .  . 

2  kitchen  cabinets 

No.  60  

£15 

30  0 

0 

5% 

5% 

Newcastle 

80 

McBetts  .  . 

5  kitchen  cabinets 

No.  60  

£14,  10s. 

72  10 

0 

Net 

5% 

Glasgow 

£156     2  0 


February  6,  1922. 
Prompt  March  6,  1922. 


"  Each  account  sales  is  marked  with  the  prompt  date  and  on  that  date  the  money 
is  in  the  bank  in  England,  which  is  the  agent  of  the  Canadian  bank  of  the  consignor,, 
so  that  it  may  be  transferred  to  shipper's  account,  or,  if  desired,  we  send  with  each 
account  sales  a  bill  for  the  amount  accepted  by  ourselves  at  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety 
days  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 


MAKING  UP  COMMISSION  ACCOUNTS 


"  The  commission  account  is  made  up  either  on  each  account  sales  every  month 
or  every  three  months  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  When  the  commission  sheet  is  made 
out  the  amount  is  deducted  from  the  next  account  sales.  You  will  notice  that  we  are 
not  paid  our  commission  and  money  advanced  for  charges  for  some  months  after  they 
are  really  due,  as  we  have  to  collect  the  money  from  our  customers  before  we  can 
recoup  ourselves. 

Commission  Account  for  Above  Account  Sales 

Discount  to  customers   £2    4  3 

Commission  paid  to  agents  on   £156    2  0 

Less  discount   2    4  3 


£153  17  9  com.  5%  7  14  0 

Commission  on  f.o.b.  prices   (imaginary)   10     7  6 

Extra  profit — 

6  tables  at  2s   £  0  12  0 

100  chairs  at  2d   2  10  0 

50  tables — nil. 

2  kitchen  cabinets  at  £2   4    0  0 

5  kitchen  cabinets  at  £1,  10s..   ..  7  10  0 


£14  12    0 — one-half  7    6  0 


£27  11  9 


"  It  is  usual  for  the  consignee  to  guarantee  10  per  cent  of  all  debts,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a  bad  debt  the  agent  loses  the  commission,  pays  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  invoice  (less  discount),  and  the  consignor  gets  the  benefit  of  any  dividend  that  may 
be  paid. 
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"  The  railway  accounts  come  to  us  once  a  month,  and  are  therefore  debited  to 
•consignors  monthly ;  but  they  are  always  less  than  we  calculate  and  charge. 

"  If  the  sale  of  goods  involves  the  issue  of  regular  circulars,  a  certain  sum  is 
paid  by  the  consignees,  say,  $2.50,  $5,  $7.50  or  $10  per  week  in  accordance  with  the 
probable  number  of  circulars  issued.  This  payment  covers  cost  of  cablegrams.  When 
this  payment  is  made  a  provision  for  it  is  calculated  on  the  cost  of  the  goods;  if  a 
firm  paid  $5  and  the  average  turnover  is  £100  per  week,  we  should  put  on  1  per  cent; 
if  £50,  2  per  cent.  Every  year  our  books  are  audited  by  chartered  accountants,  and 
to  all  such  houses  as  desire  it  (and  pay  the  accountant's  fee)  we  send  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  above  firm  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  figures.  We  may  mention  that 
freight  should  always  be  prepaid,  otherwise  we  may  have  to  pay  on  New  York  rate  of 
exchange  instead  of  Canadian  rate. 

"  We  supply  a  special  cable  code  to  any  house  with  which  we  may  make  an 
arrangement. 

"  Houses  that  want  agents  to  pay  for  samples,  to  pay  carriage  on  them,  to  do 
business  on  the  letter  of  credit  system,  had  better  leave  the  export  trade  alone.  Of 
course  when  samples  are  of  any  value — e.g.  kitchen  cabinets,  etc. — they  are  the 
property  of  the  consignor,  and  are  sold  when  no  longer  needed  for  all  they  are  worth 
and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  shippers." 

NECESSITY  FOR  A   STOCK   IN  ENGLAND 

Where  goods  are  sold  under  a  brand  or  trade  mark,  such  as  kitchen  cabinets,  toys, 
etc.,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  have  a  stock  in  this  country.  The  retailers  will  not 
stock  a  branded  article,  however  tempting  the  price  and  quality  may  be,  unless  they 
can  be  assured  of  a  continuous  supply,  and  obviously  they  will  not  wait  for  shipments 
to  arrive  from  Canada,  even  if  they  could  buy  sufficient  quantities  at  a  time  to  justify 
direct  consignments. 

Though  the  high  prices  of  war  days  have  gone,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  for  the 
next  two  years  the  prices  of  woodenware  articles  will  descend  to  the  old  pre-war  prices. 
Woodenware  will  always  be  in  demand  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  Canada  it  should 
prove,  as  time  goes  on  and  Canadian  factories  equip  themselves  for  mass  production 
for  export  work,  an  increasingly  profitable  opening. 

The  only  sound'  way  to  work  up  a  trade  is  to  go  to  the  retailers,  supply  their  wants, 
and  if  a  good  demand  is  thereby  created  and  the  goods  are  asked  for,  then  the  factors 
are  bound  to  stock  them,  provided  always  that  a  sufficient  difference  can  be  shown 
between  the  price  the  factor  pays  and  that  charged  to  the  retailer.  It  does  not  follow 
that  a  large  stock  is  necessary;  small  and  regular  shipments  are  infinitely  preferable. 
The  Canadian  charges  for  inland  carriage  are,  of  course,  heavier  pro  rata  for  quan- 
tities less  than  carloads,  but  this  increased  cost  is  more  than  saved  in  storage  charges, 
interest,  etc.,  at  this  end. 

INCREASED   MOTOR   IMPORTS   OF   INDIA   AND  CEYLON 

Motor  car  imports  into  India  increased  greatly  in  the  fiscal  year  1920-21,  when 
1 5,432  cars  were  imported,  as  against  only  2,800  in  the  year  before  the  war,  says  the 
British  Export  Trade  Gazette.  Of  the  total  importation  during  1920-21,  10,120  cars 
were  exported  to  India  from  the  .United  States,  while  British  cars  imported  into  India 
during  the  same  period  numbered  only  2,541.  Ceylon  is  a  rapidly  increasing  market 
for  motor  cars.  There  were  less  than  1,000  cars  in  the  entire  island  in  1914,  while 
to-day  there  are  5,000,  and  future  prospects  for  increased  trade  are  bright.  Motor 
traction  is  now  being  extensively  used  on  the  plantations,  and  motor  vehicles  are 
equipped  as  travelling  stores.  Germany  is  rapidly  resuming  trade  with  Ceylon, 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Japan.  Czecho-Slovakia  is  also  opening  up  a  profitable  busi- 
ness with  Ceylon  in  glassware,  crockery,  etc.,  while  the  United  States  is  making  a  bid 
for  a  large  share  of  trade  in  this  market.  A  United  States  trade  ship,  with  the  wares 
of  700  American  manufacturers  on  board,  will  shortly  visit  Colombo. 
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DEMAND  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[This  is  the  third  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The  first 
dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  9J^2  of  this  Journal; 
the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  foodstuffs  such  as  Flour, 
Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in  the  last 
number.^ 

condensed  milk 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Canadian  firms  can  do  a  large  trade  in  condensed  milk, 
as  it  is  manufactured  in  these  Scandinavian  countries,  and  .one  of  the  well-known 
firms  which  advertises  extensively  all  over  the  world  has  a  strong  hold  in  these  markets. 

In  Denmark  the  preparation  of  condensed  milk  is  quite  an  important  industry, 
the  extension  of  which  will  likely  depend  upon  the  comparative  prices  received  for 
;  this  product  and  butter.  Condensed  milk  and  cream  are  largely  made  by  co-operative 
companies  and  are  of  high  quality.  It  was  mentioned  that  a  slightly  lower  quality 
which  would  sell  ,for  about  35  kr.  c.i.f .  Copenhagen  per  case  of  48  tins  of  14  ounces 
net  might  find  a  market. 

In  Sweden  the  trade  in  condensed  milk  is  small  and  is  done  largely  by  the  well- 
i   known  firm  referred  to  above.    During  the  war  condensed  milk  was  used,  but  in 
normal  times  there  is  only  a  small  demand.    Evaporated  milk  is  not  used. 

The  Norwegians  use  both  sweetened  and  unsweetened  milk  and  cream,  14  or 
16-ounce  tins,  and  48  tins  to  a  case,  but  there  is  little  opportunity  for  imported  milk 
from  Canada,  as  the  manufacturers  in  Norway  are  supplying  the  demand  and  also 
I   exporting.    In  1919  and  1920  Norway  exported  3,230  kg.  and  245,505  kg.,  respectively, 
|   of  unsweetened  milk  and  330,890  kg.  and  4,179,869  kg.  of  sweetened  milk. 


CHEESE 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  opportunity  to  work  up  a  nice  trade  in  Canadian  cheese 
in  Sweden,  as  Canadian  cheddar  cheese  is  liked  in  that  country  very  much.  Cheese 
is  made  in  Sweden,  but  the  Americans  have  been  able  to  compete  in  price  and  have 

i  being  doing  a  trade  in  such  sizes  as  twins  (about  35  pounds)  and  flats  (about  22 
pounds  average).  The  flats  are  packed  two  to  a  box  and  sometimes  one  to  a  box 
called  double  and  single  daisies,  and  it  is  in  similar  sizes  that  Canadian  exporters 
should  endeavour  to  supply.  American  cheese  was  selling  in  May,  1921,  at  about  1 . 96 
kroner  c.i.f.  Swedish  ports.     The  cheese  should  be  pale  in  colour.     In  reference  to 

I  United  States  and  Canadian  cheese,  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  one  importer  that 
Wisconsin  cheese  was  considered  of  a  better  and  fatter  quality,  but  that  Canadian 
cheese  was  harder,  firmer,  and  kept  better  than  the  American  product.  The  Canadian 
cheese  was  therefore  acceptable. 

The  matter  of  the  weight  on  arrival  seems  to  be  deterrent  to  trade,  and  in 
this  regard  it  was  mentioned  that  the  only  way  to  do  a  business  of  any  extent  is  to 
agree  to  payment  after  the  arrival  and  inspection  when  the  cheese  could  be  weighed 
by  the  port  authorities  under  the  supervision  of  the  representative  of  the  Canadian 
firm.  The  first-class  packers  figure  weight  allowing  for  decrease  during  shipment. 
Chicago  packers  were  sending  their  cheese  on  consignment  and  selling  in  spot-lots 
according  to  the  weights  in  Sweden.  These  are  only  suggestions;  but  something 
should  be  done  in  this  regard,  for  if  an  importer  finds  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  cheese 
it  weighs  much  less  than  the  quoted  weight  for  which  he  has  paid,  he  is  not  likely 
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to  go  to  Canada  for  further  supplies.  The  quality  must  be  stated  to  be  white  full 
cream.  Most  of  the  trade  is  done  in  six  months'  old  cheese,  but  young  cheese  can  be 
sold  if  the  price  is  low.  Cheese  is  also  imported  into  Sweden  from  Switzerland, 
Holland,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  some  cheap  brands  from  Finland. 

Denmark  is  a  dairy  country,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  being  able  to  do  a 
trade  except  for  transhipment  to  other  countries.  While  Denmark  imported  in  1919 
and  1920  only  255,700  kg.  and  129,700  kg.  respectively  of  cheese,  2,557,900  kg.  were 
exported  in  1919,  and  9,706,100  kg.  in  1920.  While  cheese  production  has  not  reached 
the  excellence  'of  butter  production,  yet,  as  Mr.  R.  M.  Turner,  O.B.E.,  Commercial 
Secretary,  British  Legation,  stated,  "  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  produce  a  standard 
article  for  which  a  special  brand  will  be  established  similar  to  the  '  Lurmaerk '  in 
the  case  of  butter.  The  Danes  have  long  realized  that  the  success  of  their  export 
butter  trade  has  been  greatly  dependent  upon  the  institution  of  this  common  brand 
and  on  the  general  recognition  of  the  great  care  taken  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  all  butter  exported  under  it." 

Cheese  is  made  in  Norway,  and  was  imported  in  1919  and  in  1920  to  the  extent 
of  2,234,781  kg.  and  1,427,614  kg.  respectively.  At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  the 
importation  of  cheese  was  prohibited.  Swiss  and  Dutch  cheese  seemed  to  be  pre- 
ferred, but  while  American  cheese  was  not  appreciated  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
Sweden,  some  singles  and  twins  had  been  imported.  Canadians  might  be  able  to  do 
something  in  Norway  on  the  raising  of  the  Government  prohibition*  The  cheese 
must  be  at  least  three  months'  old,  and  a  slightly  reddish  colour  is  preferred. 

With  regard  to  the  sale  of  cheese,  the  Norwegian  Government  has  passed  a 
resolution  stating  that  cheese  marketed  in  Norway  must  be  classified  as  follows: — 

(1)  Full  cream  cheese,  containing  at  least  45  per  cent  of  fat. 

(2)  Half  cream  cheese,  containing  less  than  45  per  cent  but  at  least  28  per  cent  of 
fat. 

(3)  Quarter  cream  cheese,  containing  less  than  28  per  cent  and  not  less  than  18 
per  cent. 

(4)  Skimmed  milk  cheese,  containing  less  than  18  per  cent  of  fat. 

The  water  contained  in  the  cheese  is  not  taken  into  consideration  when  analyzing 
the  fat  contents.  Swiss  cheese,  Cammenbert  cheese,  and  Gorgonzola  cheese  may  only 
be  sold  as  full  cream  cheese,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  the  cheese  contains 
enough  fat  to  correspond  with  the  above  regulations. 

Canadians  should  pay  close  attention  to  these  regulations  and  make  sure  that 
the  cheese  contains  just  enough  fat  to  be  a  little  over  the  contents  required  for  the 
grade  in  which  it  is  desired  that  the  cheese  should  be  classified.  The  regulation  only 
allows  a  certain  price  to  be  charged  for  each  of  the  above  classifications,  and  will  not 
permit  a  higher  charge  for  any  medium  quality.  It  will  not  therefore  be  profitable 
to  export  cheese  containing  a  much  higher  fat  content  than  is  required  and  yet  not 
enough  to  enter  a  higher  classification,  as  it  will  only  obtain  the  same  price  as  if  it 
contained  the  minimum  fat  content  required  for  that  grade. 

BUTTER 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  butter  situation,  for,  as  the  remarks  in  the 
section  on  cheese  would  imply  and  as  every  one  knows,  the  Danes  have  made  the  pro- 
duction of  butter  such  a  science  that  they  are  exporters  to  various  parts  of  the  world 
and  competitors  of  Canada  rather  than  importers.  They  have  even  been  able  to  do 
quite  a  large  trade  in  the  United  States,  largely  due  to  the  high  exchange  value  of 
the  American  dollar,  but  they  hope  to  continue  this  trade  even  in  normal  times.  The 


*  [The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  December  16,  1920,  announced  that  cheese  was  a 
prohibited  import  into  Norway.  According  to  further  announcements  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal  (June  23,  1921,  and  July  21,  1921),  this  prohibition  was  withdrawn  on  June  18,  1921.1 
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following  will  indicate  the  quantities  of  Danish  butter  in  casks,  etc.-,  exported  in  191  i) 
and  1920  and  the  countries  to  which  the  butter  was  sent: — 

Kilogrammes  Kilogrammes 

1919  1920 

35,512,200  73,121,800 

5,341,000  2,559,400 

15,329,600  40,769,300 

2,658,600  3,488,700 

5,846,000  7,353,800 


Total  Danish  butter  exported.  t 
To  Germany  

Great  Britain  

Norway   .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Sweden .  .  . ,  ....  .... 


In  addition  to  the  above,.  Denmark  also  exported  1,038,900  kg.  in  1919  and  1,684,300 
kg.  in  1920  of  butter  in  hermetically  sealed  packing. 

Sweden  imported  6,280,702  kg.  of  butter  in  1919  and  7,684,337  kg.  in  1920,  and 
Norway  3,719,883  kg.  in  1919  and  3,674,274  kg.  in  1920,  but  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  figures,  most  of  the  butter  imported  came  from  Denmark.  Butter  is  also 
made  in  both  Sweden  and  Norway. 

VEGETABLES 

Peas. — Inquiries  were  received  in  Denmark  for  split  and  whole,  principally  the 
former,  in  bags  of  50  or  100  kg.,  for  boiling  to  be  used  for  human  consumption. 
Denmark  grows  yellow  peas,  but  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  they  were  not  as  good 
as  Canadian  peas.  The  Danes  also  grow  good  green  peas.  The  Danish  yellow  peas 
were  selling  at  about  35  ore  per  kg.  Peas  are  bought  in  England,  Holland,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States.  In  Norway  an  interest  was  expressed  in  large  size  yellow 
marrow-fat  peas  in  bags  of  180  pounds. 

Lentils. — The  Danes  are  interested  in  importing  lentils  in  bags  of  50  or  100  kg. 
They  have  been  importing  largely  from  South  America  through  London  firms. 
Lentils  were  selling  at  about  the  same  price  as  peas. 

Beans. — Big  brown  beans  are  bought  from  Holland,  and  any  other  kind  are  not 
wanted.  During  the  war  some  beans  were  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  this 
trade  has  now  stopped. 

Canned  vegetables. — There  is  very  little  sale  in  Scandinavia  in  canned  vegetables. 
The  principal  article  imported  seemed  to  be  canned  asparagus  from  Germany  in  tins 
of  1|  and  2  pounds.   Otherwise  the  trade  was  hardly  noticeable. 


APPLES 

Denmark. — The  total  imports  of  apples  into  Denmark  in  1913  and  1914  were 
respectively  2,429,700  kg.  and  2,026,100  kg.,  coming  from  the  following  countries,  in 
the  amounts  indicated: — 


1913 

1914 

Kilogrammes 

Kilogrammes 

Hamburg  

636,900 

389,500 

Other  parts  of  Germany  

105,500 

70,800 

Great  Britain  

.    .  .  275,000 

474,800 

Norway   .  

.  .    .  .  4,300 

33,600 

Sweden  

..  5,400 

13,900 

Holland.  .  .  .  

....  52,400 

38,900 

France  

.  .    .  .  12,800 

24,900 

Italy  

.  .    .  .  25,300 

25,100 

Austria-Hungary  

.  .    .  .  70,200 

30,800 

United  States.  .  

1,162,4400 

818,800 

.  .    .  .  27,800 

86,700 

..   ..  51,700 

18,300 

2,429,700  2,026,100 


The  United  States  was  therefore  much  the  larger  supplier  of  apples,  the  greater 
proportion ,  of  which  were  box  apples,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  being  the  other  two 
larger  sources  of  supply.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  proportion  of  these  apples  was 
of  Canadian  origin,  but  as  Canadian  apples  would  probably  be  shipped  via  United 
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States  ports,  they  were  probably  entered  as  American  apples.  Many  of  the  apples 
from  Hamburg  and  Great  Britain  were  in  all  probability  transhipped  from  other 

sources. 

The  total  imports  into  Denmark  in  1919  were  1,037,100  kg.,  and  773,600  kg.  in 
1920.  The  countries  of  origin  were  unobtainable,  but  from  inquiries  made,  American 
box  apples  probably  occupied  a  large  share  of  trade. 

Most  of  the  fruit  is  sold  by  auction  in  Copenhagen.  There  have  been  two  cor- 
porations holding  auctions,  but  it  was  stated  that  they  were  likely  to  amalgamate. 
The  auctions  are  held  in  the  free  port  of  Copenhagen  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay 
any  Danish  duty  when  the  goods  are  transhipped  to  other  Countries.  Only  members 
of  the  Copenhagen  fruit  association,  "  Kjobenhavns  Frugtauktioner,"  can  attend  the 
auctions,  but  notices  of  sales  are  sent  to  interested  parties  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  and  buying  for  outside  concerns  is  done  through  the  members  of  the  associa  - 
tion.  The  apples  are  sold  on  shippers'  account  on  a  commission  of  3  per  cent  with  a 
handling  charge  of  75  ore  per  barrel  and  30  ore  per  box. 

If  desired,  apples  can  be  sold  in  the  usual  way  through  agents.  The  commission 
generally  charged  is  about  5  per  cent.    The  duty  on  apples  is  1  ore  per  kg. 

In  Denmark,  and  in  fact  in  all  Scandinavian  countries,  a  preference  is  shown 
for  red  apples  of  good  colour  and  first-class  quality.  Box  apples  are  in  greatest  demand, 
of  which  Winesaps,  Newtowns,  Jonathans,  Delicious,  Spitzenbergs,  Rome  Beauties, 
and  King  David's  are  among  the  best  known  and  the  most  popular.  The  larger  sizes 
are  not  liked,  the  sizes  most  required  being  up  to  about  150.  Barrel  apples  of  the  red 
varieties  and  some  golden  russets  are  also  sold. 

The  home-grown  apples,  and  those  from  countries  near  at  hand,  supply  all  the 
requirements  up  to  about  the  middle  of  December,  but  other  apples  are  generally 
imported  from  this  time  onwards  for  the  Christmas  season  and  the  trade  during 
the  spring  months. 

Sweden. — Sweden  is  quite  a  large  importer  of  apples,  and  this  trade  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing, although  the  figures  show  variations  according  to  the  crops  in  Sweden  and  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Although  the  total  imports  in  1919,  amounting  to  5,305,006  kilo- 
grammes, were  not  as  great  as  in  1917,  when  the  apples  imported  amounted  to 
6,257,929  kg.,  yet  the  quantity  bought  is  much  greater  than  in  the  pre-war  years  of 
1913  and  1914,  when  the  imports  amounted  to  2,758,880  kg.  and  2,892,629  kg.  respec- 
tively. The  detailed  figures  for  1920  are  not  available,  and  the  preliminary  totals 
include  the  importation  of  pears  with  that  of  apples;  but  as  the  imports  of  apples 
and  pears  together  in  1920  amounted  to  10,961,965  kg.,  as  compared  with  a  total 
importation  of  these  two  fruits  together  of  5,955,330  kg.  in  1919,  the  import  of  pears 
being  only  650,813  kg.,  it  would  appear  that  the  detailed  figures  for  1920  when  pub- 
lished will  show  a  great  increase  over  the  other  years. 

In  order  to  indicate  which  countries  are  the  main  suppliers,  and  to  show  the 
changes  in  the  sources  of  supply,  the  appended  table  of  imports  is  given  for  1913 
and  1919:— 

1913  1919 

Apples —  Kilogrammes  Kilogrammes 

From  Russia   41,942   

Esthonia     76,073 

Lettonia     213,171 

Norway     44,458 

Denmark   230,862  648,009 

Germany   591,293  210,077 

France   23,690   

Holland     1,289,597 

Italy     299,902 

Switzerland     725,360 

Austria   206,853  161,183 

Schecko-Slovakia     34,369 

Great  Britain   1,051,181   

Canada   100,956  39,011 

United  States   370,163  1,551,255 

Australia   99,814   

Other  countries   42,126  12,541 


2,758,880  5,305,006 
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The  active  part  the  United  States  and  Holland  took  in  the  trade  of  1919  is  very 
noticeable,  the  two  countries  alone  having  supplied  a  greater  quantity  of  apples  than 
the  total  imports  of  1913.  The  supplies  from  Holland  rose  from  practically  nothing  in 
1913  to  over  a  million  kilogrammes  in  1919,  largely  due  to  her  inability  under  present 
conditions  to  resume  her  large  trade  with  Germany;  those  from  the  United  States, 
from  370,163  kilogrammes  in  1913  to  over  1|  million  kilogrammes  in  1919,  while 
Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  dropped  from  the  premier  position  in  1913  to  nil. 
The  figures  from  Canada  show  a  decline,  but  as  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Denmark,  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  Denmark,  and  Germany  may  include 
the  transhipment  of  Canadian  apples. 

Most  of  the  fruit  importers  in  South  Sweden  prefer,  on  account  of  their  proximity 
to  Denmark,  to  buy  at  Copenhagen  apple  auctions,  and  they  do  very  little  direct 
business;  but  in  the  north,  west  and  middle  sections  of  the  country,  the  Swedes  are 
desirous  of  developing  a  direct  business,  although  some  trade  is  done  through  Copen- 
hagen. 

A  trade  is  done  in  both  barrel  and  box  apples,  but  the  latter  are  much  more  popular, 
the  smaller  or  medium  size  up  to  about  150  and  perhaps  to  135  in  some  places  being  in 
!    greatest  demand.    Larger  sizes  do  not  sell  readily. 

The  sale  is  almost  entirely  for  red  apples,  and  yellow  and  green  apples  find  a 
small  market.  The  Swedish  apple  crop,  which  consists  largely  of  Gravensteins,.  comes 
on  the  market  in  August  and  September,  and  no  shipments  of  apples  from  Canada 
are  desired  before  October  or  November  approximately.  From  this  time  to  January 
or  February  there  is  a  sale  for  barrel  apples,  but  after  that  period  box  apples  almost 
alone  are  required.  Those  apples  mentioned  in  dealing  with  Denmark  are  also  sold 
in  Sweden — Winesaps,  Newtowns,  and  Baldwins  being  specially  mentioned.  Golden 
Russets  also  find  a  small  sale,  and  Nova  Scotia  Gravensteins  are  known,  but  little 
trade  seemed  to  have  been  done  in  this  line.  Northern  Spies  and  Greenings  were 
practically  unknown.    The  boxes  are  about  18  kg.  net  weight. 

Importers  prefer  to  buy  through  a  resident  agent,  whose  commission  is  generally 
5  per  cent.  The  terms  are  cash  against  documents  Sweden,  but  some  buyers  want 
to  see  the  apples  before  payment  when  dealing  with  a  new  firm  until  the  pack  is 
known.  The  appointment  of  a  well-known  agent  in  the  country  would  obviate  this 
difficulty.    Quotations  if  possible  should  be  c.i.f.  Swedish  ports. 

Norway. — At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Norway,  apples  were  on  the  pro- 
|  hibited  list  of  imports  on  account  of  the  endeavour  of  the  Norwegian  Government  to 
rectify  the  exchange  conditions.  The  opinion  was,  however,  given  that  licenses  to 
import  would  probably  be  given  later.* 

The  Norwegian  crop,  which  consists  in  a  large  part  of  Gravensteins,  is  picked 
j  in  September.  These,  together  with  various  European  apples,  supply  most  of  the 
requirements  until  about  November,  when  larger  shipments  of  North  American  apples 
begin  to  arrive,  the  greatest  sale  for  these  apples  being  from  December  to  March. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  imports  of  apples,  as  the  Norwegian  authori- 
ties give  .the  imports  of  apples  and  pears  together  in  their  returns,  and  a  detailed 
statement  showing  the  countries  of  origin  is  not  given  after  1918.  The  importation 
of  pears  is  not  very  large,  and  it  can  therefore  be  assumed  that  most  of  the  figures  of 
import  consist  of  apples.  The  total  imports  into  Norway  of  apples  and  pears  together 
were  140,120  kg.  in  1918,  9,250,577  kg.  in  1919,  and  4,452,836  kg.  in  1920.  Of  the 
140,120  kg.  imported  in  1918,  73,660  came  from  Denmark,  39,300  from  the  United 
States,  and  19,880  from  Holland.  The  imports  since  then  have,  however,  been  much 
higher,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  American  box  apples  and  Dutch  apples 
have  been  occupying  the  largest  place  in  the  imported  apple  trade. 

Box  apples  are  greatly  preferred,  as  they  consider  the  packing  and  grading  of  the 

box  apples  make  them  more  dependable,  and  they  arrive  in  better  condition,  which 

 ,  .  ,  

*  [The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  September  16,  1920,  announced  that  fresh  apples 
were  to  be  a  prohibited  import  into  Norway.  This  prohibition  was  withdrawn  on  July  30,  1921, 
according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  August  IT,  1921.] 
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they  find  make  the  trade  safer.  As  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  red-coloured  apples  are 
wanted;  similar  kinds  of  box  apples,  such  as  Wincsaps,  Jonathans,  Spitzenbergs,  etc, 
are  most  in  demand.  Medium-sized  apples  find  the  best  sale.  Some  trade  is  done  in 
barrel  apples,  but  importers  did  not  seem  very  much  interested.  Quotations  and  terms 
are  the  same  as  mentioned  previously,  and  in  order  to  do  a  good  trade  in  Norway,  as 
in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  an  agent  should  be  appointed  in  order  that  he  may  be  in 
touch  continually  with  importers  and  can  also  keep  himself  informed  of  the  financial 
standing  of  firms  when  taking  orders.  Most  concerns  like  to  deal  with  a  reliable  agent 
on  the  spot  in  case  there  is  an  adjustment  to  make  regarding  shipments. 

DRIED  AND  EVAPORATED  APPLES 

The  statistics  do  not  give  the  imports  of  dried  or  evaporated  apples  separately, 
but  there  is  quite  a  large  sale  for  evaporated  apple  rings  in  Scandinavia.  Most  of  the 
imports  come  from  the  United  States,  but  importers  seem  quite  willing  to  import  from 
Canada  provided  the  quality  was  good  and  constant  and  the  prices  were  competitive. 
Opinion  seemed  to  differ  slightly  as  to  the  various  grades  which  find  the  largest  sale, 
some  emphasizing  one  grade  and  some  another,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
a  good  market  for  all  grades — prime,  choice,  extra  choice,  and  fancy — the  sale  for  one 
or  two  grades  over  others  varying  according  to  the  district  and  locality.  The  principal 
time  of  sale  is  from  February  to  June,  but  evaporated  apples  are  generally  bought  in 
August  or  September  for  shipment  in  September,  October,  and  November,  when  they 
are  kept  until  the  best  time  of  sale  in  the  spring.  The  quality  must  therefore  be  good 
to  stand  keeping.  They  usually  come  in  boxes  of  25  kg.,  50  pounds,  and  12£  kg.  The 
2 5 -kg.  boxes  seemed  to  be  the  size  most  liked.  American  packers  are  now  putting 
these  apples  up  in  boxes  of  25  and  12|  kg.  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market. 
The  boxes  should  be  properly  branded  with  brand,  quality,  name,  and  net  quantity. 
At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Denmark  prime  evaporated  apple  rings  were  quoted  at 
about  10  cents  per  pound  c.  &  f .  Copenhagen.  In  Norway  it  was  stated  that  evaporated 
apples  were  preferred  lightly  sulphured  so  as  to  keep  them  white. 

There  is  also  a  small  sale  in  Denmark  for  whole  evaporated  apples  without  core 
in  boxes  of  50  pounds,  but  the  whole  apples  did  not  seem  to  interest  Swedish  or 
Norwegian  importers.  The  price  is  generally  about  20  per  cent  higher  than  for 
evaporated  apple  rings. 

The  tariff  duty  in  Denmark  is  4  ore  and  in  Sweden  15  ore  per  kg. 

With  regard  to  the  sale  of  these  products  an  agent  is  necessary,  as  most  importers 
insist  on  buying  only  through  resident  agents.  The  commission  is  generally  about 
3  per  cent. 

Dried  or  evaporated  peaches  and  mixed  fruit  also  find  a  large  sale  in  Scandinavia. 
The  remarks  concerning  apples  will  also  apply  in  connection  with  these  products. 

CANNED  PRUITS 

Canned  fruits  cannot  be  considered  as  a  big  selling  article  in  Scandinavia,  as 
the  people  prefer  fresh  fruits  and  the  canned  products  meet  with  little  favour  except 
when  the  fresh  fruits  are  not  available  and  for  special  purposes.  Most  of  the  imports 
come  from  California,  and  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from  the  numerous  firms 
visited,  Canadian  canned  fruits  are  practically  unknown.  Importers,  however,  seemed 
quite  willing  to  try  out  the  Canadian  products,  but  emphasized  the  fact  that  samples 
would  have  to  be  sent  before  anything  could  be  done,  that  is,  if  the  prices  were  com- 
petitive. It  was  considered  that  a  small  shipment  on  consignment  would  be  the  best 
way  to  start  the  trade. 

The  kinds  of  canned  fruits  in  order  of  importance  as  far  as  sales  are  concerned 
in  normal  times  are  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  importers:  (1)  apricots;  (2)  pine- 
apples (mostly  sliced);  (3)  peaches;  (4)  pears;  (5)  plums;  (6)  smaller  fruits,  for 
which  there  is  a  very  small  sale.    Canadian  gallon  apples  did  not  seem  to  be  known. 
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Of  Canadian  fruits,  Denmark  was  most  interested  in  peaches  and  pears,  and  there 
seemed  to  the  writer  more  demand  for  plums,  cherries,  and  some  of  the  smaller  fruits 
in  Denmark  than  in  the  other  Scandinavian  countries.  The  sizes  mostly  sold  were 
2-  and  2£ -pound  tins,  packed  24  tins  in  a  case.  The  California  prices  were  quoted 
in  Denmark  for  peaches,  fancy  (best  grade),  at  $3.60  per  dozen  f.o.b.  San  Francisco, 
and  choice  grade  at  $2.70;  pears,  fancy,  at  $3.50,  and  choice  at  $3.10;  and  apricots, 
fancy,  at  $2.35,  choice  at  $1.80  per  dozen  f.o.b.  San  Francisco.  The  largest  sale  was 
for  apricots.  Peaches  also  had  a  fair  sale.  The  regular  duty  on  canned  fruit  in  syrup 
is  40  ore  per  kg.,  but  an  additional  duty  has  been  also  imposed  of  35  ore  per  kg. 

In  Sweden  the  United  States  firms  had  overstocked  the  market.  It  was  stated  by 
one  importer  that  in  1919  they  had  shipped  to  Sweden  50,000  cases  of  peaches  which, 
after  lying  unsold  for  a  long  time,  they  were  selling  at  auction  for  1.50  kroner  *duty 
paid  per  tin  of  2 J  pounds.  The  Swedish  duty  is  50  ore  per  kg.  (or  approximately  a 
tin  of  2i  pounds).  Tins  of  2  pounds  and  2|  pounds  are  mostly  sold,  and  some  of  14 
pounds  in  standard  and  extra  standard  qualities.  Apricots  and  pineapples  were 
finding  the  largest  sale,  but  under  normal  conditions  it  would  seem  worth  while  for 
Canadians  to  endeavour  by  means  of  a  good  agent  to  push  the  sale  of  canned  peaches 
and  pears  in  Sweden.  Plums,  cherries,  small  fruits,  and  gallon  apples  are  of  little 
interest.  While  the  trade  in  canned  fruits  is  not  great,  it  was  stated  that  people  were 
buying  more  than  formerly.    This  would  indicate  that  the  trade  was  growing. 

In  Norway  canned  fruits  were  (during  the  writer's  visit)  on  the  list  of  articles 
prohibited  by  the  Norwegian  Government  in  order  to  rectify  the  adverse  exchange 
conditions.*  "With  trade  under  normal  conditions,  Canadian  canned  peaches  and  pears 
should  find  a  sale  in  Norway  as  in  the  other  Scandinavian  countries  if  they  can  com- 
pete with  the  Californian  fruits.  A  little  trade  might  also  be  done  in  the  smaller 
fruits.  At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Norway  the  market  was  overstocked  with 
apricots  and  peaches.  The  principal  sale  is  for  2^-pound  tins,  and  some  trade  was 
done  in  the  smaller  tins.  The  Norwegian  duty  on  canned  and  preserved  fruit  is  75 
ore  per  kilogramme,  except  on  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  plums,  and  pineapples  in  cans, 
when  the  duty  is  40  ore  per  kilogramme. 

If  the  overseas  firm  has  an  agent  in  Scandinavia,  the  terms  approved  of  are  cash 
against  documents  Scandinavia,  although  some  firms  are  desirous  of  having  terms 
three  months'  bankers'  acceptance  or  reimbursement  in  order  to  enable  them  to  have 
time  to  buy  foreign  money  at  the  most  favourable  opportunity. 

Business  is  done  on  f.o.b.  and  c.i.f.  quotations,  but  the  latter  are  preferred. 

There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  sale  for  imported  fruit  pulp. 

[The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to  the  Trade  Inquiries  for  the 
various  lines  of  food  products  referred  to  in  these  reports,  published  in  this  and  the 
two  last  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.] 


IMPORTANT  RECIPROCAL  RAILWAY- STEAMSHIP  AGREEMENT 

An  important  agreement  for  three  years,  according  to  the  Times  Trade  Supplement, 
has  been  made  between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Italian  State  Railways,  the 
Navigazione  Generale  Italiana,  the  Societa  Italiana  de  Servizi  Marittimi  and  the 
Lloyd  Triestino.  The  latter  company  has  placed  its  vessels  at  the  disposal  of  the 
C.P.R.  for  the  purpose  of;  providing  a  fortnightly  service  between  Trieste  and  Montreal, 
calling  at  Naples,  Messina  and  Palermo.  The  agreement  provides  for  direct  booking 
between  C.P.R.  and  Italian  State  Railway  stations. 


*  [The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  September  16,  1920,  announced  that  preserved 
fruit  was  a  prohibited  import  into  Norway.  According  to  further  announcements  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal  (June  23,  1921,  and  July  21,  1921),  this  prohibition  was  withdrawn  on  June 
18,  1921.] 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  BARBADOS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  February  11,  1922— Business  during  January  was  quiet,  and,  in  fact, 
has  been  for  the  past  six  months.  Little  change  can  be  hoped  for  until  the  reaping 
season,  which  begins  usually  about  the  middle  of  January,  but  this  year,  on 
account  of  an  insufficient  rainfall  during  1921,  the  canes  generally  throughout  the 
island  are  not  in  condition  for  reaping  except  in  a  few  certain  sections.  Operations  will 
hardly  be  in  full  swing  until  March,  after  which  a  period  of  business  activity  is  looked 
for  with  an  easier  money  market.  During  the  month  the  last  of  the  1921  crop  of 
molasses  was  shipped,  the  price  realized  being  40  cents  per  gallon  f.o.b.  A  small 
quantity  of  new  crop,  the  first  arriving,  was  shipped  early  in  February,  and  it  is 
reported  that  the  same  price  was  obtained. 

Advices  are  to  the  effect  that  flour,  fish,  salt  meats,  and  lumber  were  all  in  fair 
supply  during  the  month,  and  that  the  retail  prices  of  these  were  finding  a  lower  level. 
Locally  grown  ground  provisions,  including  yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  came  in  from 
the  estates  in  considerable  quantities,  and  prices  dropped — sweet  potatoes  averaging 
about  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  with  a  surplus  for  export,  and  yams  about  $1.50  per  100 
pounds. 

Exchange  on  London  at  the  last  of  January  was  selling  sight  at  $4.82.  Exchange 
on  New  York  at  12£  cents  premium,  and  on  Canada  7|  cents  premium. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  CALCIUM  CARBIDE  IN  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  February  17,  1922. — The  importations  of  calcium  carbide  into  Jamaica 
are  at  present  very  small.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  which  is  the  latest 
period  of  record,  the  total  imports  were  valued  at  £299,  of  which  £259  worth  came  from 
the  United  States,  £36  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  £4  from  Canada.  Larger 
quantities  were  sold  in  Jamaica  in  former  years,  before  electric  lighting  for  buildings 
and  motor-cars  came  into  vogue.  To-day,  calcium  carbide  is  used  chiefly  for  bicycle 
lamps,  lighting  country  churches,  and  welding  purposes. 

PRESENT  DAY  BUSINESS 

This  commodity  is  imported  in  tin  drums  of  100  pounds  net  and  is  retailed  at  6d. 
per  pound  or  40s.  per  drum.  The  demand,  though  small,  is  a  steady  one.  One  can 
buy  carbide  from  most  of  the  hardware  establishments  in  the  island,  and  it  is  mostly 
the  kind  with  the  finest  grain — the  "  Pea  "  variety — that  is  sold.  Retailers  import 
direct  from  the  manufacturers  abroad.  If  Canadian  producers  can  undercut  the 
above-indicated  prices  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  small  business  should  be  possible 
for  them.*  The  import  duty  is  at  present  I63  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  when  the  Cana- 
dian preference  is  ratified — which  is  expected  to  happen  towards  the  end  of  February 
— Canada  will  enjoy  a  25  per  cent  preference  on  this  article. 

A  list  of  the  chief  importers  of  calcium  carbide  in  Jamaica  is  on  file  and  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa 
(quoting  file  No.  T.C.-3-110). 
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THE  CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  GONZALEZ-HoYJJELA,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  February  15,  1922. — Wheat  Flour. — Some  arrivals  continue  reaching 
here  from  Canada.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  price  in  the  market  of  source, 
the  local  market  holds  about  the  same.  The  present  quotation  of  Canadian  flour  is 
about  $1.20  lower  than  that  of  United  States  flour,  and  this  should  be  a  great  help  to 
enlarge  Canadian-Cuban  trade  in  this  commodity. 

Codfish. — The  local  market  is  firm.  The  price  in  Canada  is  now  from  $11  to 
$11.50,  in  Norway  from  $12.50  to  $13.  However,  sales  are  being  now  made  here  even  at 
$11.50  delivered,  due  to  the  arrivals  of  orders  placed  at  $9  and  $9.50.  Stocks  and 
arrivals  of  the  Canadian  article  are  rather  large.  Lately  there  have  been  no  arrivals 
from  Norway,  but  some  stock  is  at  present  afloat,  one  or  two  steamers  with  Norwegian 
cod  being  at  present  expected  in  this  market.  There  were  also  some  sales  of  Alaskan 
cod  closed  at  from  $9.75  to  $10.50.    Same  is  not  quoted  at  present. 

Potatoes. — The  market  is  very  depressed,  and  sales  are  being  made  by  importers 
at  $4.25  per  sack  of  180  paunds,  duty  and  other  expenses  paid,  or  $3.25  and  $3.50  c.i.f. 
This  low  figure  is  due  to  large  quantities  of  consigned  potatoes  arriving  last  week, 
which  demoralized  the  market,  and  also  to  competition  with  the  Cuban  potato.  This 
tuber  has  been  on  the  market  since  the  second  fortnight  of  January,  and  will  continue 
until  the  first  part  of  March. 

Hay  and  Oats. — Nothing  is  done  at  present  in  these  Canadian  lines. 

BRAZIL  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  EDGE  TOOLS 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  J aneiro,  February  2,  1922. — The  edge  tool  trade  is  one  of  the  most  keenly 
contested  of  all  Brazilian  imports.  Salesmen  from  a  dozen  countries  very  thoroughly 
cover  the  ground,  visiting  not  only  such  centres  as  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  but 
also  other  coastal  and  inland  points.  These  representatives  come  from  Portugal, 
!  Spain,  Italy,  Japan,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  the  United 
j    States,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  general  slump  in  trade  left  Brazil  overstocked  with  more  than  a  year's 
normal  supply  of  importations.  Tools  are,  however,  a  necessity,  and  the  surplus  is 
being  absorbed  much  more  quickly  than  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  other  less 
essential  lines,  consequently  hardware  importers  are  now  commencing  to  book  orders 
I    for  the  replenishment  of  depleting  stocks. 

Carpenters',  cabinet  makers'  and  bench  tools  are  required  for  the  building  trades, 
in  which  there  is  a  slight  revival.  Railway  shops  and  shipbuilding  and  repair  yards 
have  extensive  woodworking  establishments  as  well  as  machine  shops,  all  of  which 
require  considerable  edge  tool  equipment.  Saw-mill  machinery  on  the  whole  requires 
special  study,  as  the  wood  is  very  hard  and  heavy  and  is  not  such  as  is  generally  met 
with  in  Canada.  Railway  and  mining  companies  carry  large  stocks  of  tools  in  their 
general  stores.  The  writer  recently  visited  one  mining  company  where  the  reserve 
stock  of  general  mine  equipment  on  hand  in  the  store  of  the  company  amounted  to 
the  approximate  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  this  stock  consisted  of  tools. 

The  consumption  of  edge  tools  in  Brazil  will  compare  favourably  with  any  country 
in  the  world.  As  a  market  for  Canadian  tools,  it  is  second  to  none.  In  the  case  of  a 
great  many  manufactured  articles  the  market  for  the  foreign  product  is  a  declining- 
one,  but  as  Brazil  increases  in  population  and  industry,  her  requirements  will  corre- 
spondingly increase  the  demand  for  tools  which  cannot  be  manufactured  locally — at 
any  rate  for  some  years  to  come. 
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Canadian  manufacturers  of  edge  tools  should  find  a  very  profitable  market  in 
Brazil,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  competition  with  other  foreign  manufacturers 
is  very  keen  and  that  a  foothold  cannot  be  gained  without  effort. 

[Major  McColl  has  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  a  table  showing  the  importations  of  all  lines  of  cutlery,  tools  and  utensils 
by  countries  into  Brazil,  from  1913  to  1920,  together  with  a  complete  list  of  importers. 
Copies  of  these  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service.] 


MARKET  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL  FOR  THE  MONTH 

OF  JANUARY 

Trade  Commissiom<;r  E.  L.  McColl 

Sao  Paulo,  February  2,  1922. — Banks  report  that  collections  are  good,  and  also 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  conversion  of  milreis  held  on  deposit  to  pay  long- 
standing sterling  and  dollar  obligations.  This  would  look  as  if  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  milreis  in  the  immediate  future  was  not  to*  be  expected.  While  the 
market  is  clearing  of  all  unsound  features  and  conditions  are  becoming  healthier, 
nevertheless  trade  is  very  dull,  and  it  is  not  thought  that  there  will  be  any  improve- 
ment during  the  next  few  months. 

There  is,  however,  a  heavy  importation  of  necessities,  among  which  may  be 
noted  railway  and  other  construction  material,  tools  and  industrial  chemicals. 
The  development  of  other  raw  products  besides  coffee  for  export,  the  increase  in 
manufacturing  industries  and  the  renewal  of  rolling  stock  and  repair  and  increase 
of  railway  mileage  which  is  being  carried  out  on  an  ever-increasing  scale,  is  a 
ju'oof  of  the  optimistic  spirit  which  prevails  here  for  the  future  of  this  country. 

Import  and  export  figures  are  now  available  up  to  October.  Imports  for  October 
amounted  to  £3,650,000,  while  exports  for  the  same  period  were  £5,552,000.  This 
respectable  balance  in  favour  of  exports  has  now  been  going  on  since  August,  so 
that  when  statistics  are  published  for  the  month  of  December,  including  the  whole 
year  1921,  they  are  almost  certain  to  shew  that  the  year  has  closed  without  an 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  From  January  1  to  October  31  imports  mounted  to 
£53,683,000,  while  exports  were  £48,027,000.  Total  imports  from  countries  of  origin, 
from  January  to  September,  1921  (both  months  inclusive),  give  the  following 
Interesting  figures.    The  year  1913  is  included  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

1913  1921 
Countries  of  Origin  First  Nine  Months    First  Nine  Months 

United  States  '   £8,122,996  £16,254,159 

Great  Britain   12,692,800  9,404,456 

Germany  ..                                                ..   ..           8,978,552  4,211,775 

Canada                                                                                184,075*  477,098f 

Other  countries   20,778,780  .  19,688,872 

Total.   £51,757,203  £50,036,360 

♦Seventeenth  on  list,    f Fourteenth  on  list. 

Prices  on  sight  drafts  for  January  were  as  follows: — January  1,  for  sterling, 
737sd.;  United  States  dollars,  7$890.  January  31,  for  sterling,  7 Id.;  United  States 
dollars,  7$885. 

Highest  point  during  month:  January  10,  sterling  7&d.;  United  States  dollar, 
7$870. 

Lowest  point  during  month:  January  23,  sterling  7s3^d.;  United  States  dollar, 
S$030. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA  FRUIT  POOLS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 

Melbourne,  January  10,  1922. — In  No.  937  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
it  was  announced  that  the  Australian  Government  had  decided  to  create  pools 
covering  the  marketing  of  soft  fruits  for  canning  during  the  season  of  1921-22.  At 
that  time  the  conditions  under  which  the  advances  were  to  be  made,  and  the  amount 
paid  on  each  line  of  fruit,  were  not  determined. 

In  advance  of  publication  in  Australia,  the  appended  particulars  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs,  Melbourne,  under  which  the 
pools  are  administered. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  FRUIT  FOOLS 

t.  There  shall  be  a  pool  for  each  of  the  following  fruits,  namely:  apricots,  black- 
currants, peaches  (Clingstone  and  Slipstone),  pears,  pineapples,  plums,  raspberries, 
gooseberries.  Each  class  of  fruit  shall  form  one  pool  for  all  the  states  coming  into 
the  scheme  and  shall  not  be  divided  for  separate  states.  The  working  and  accounts 
of  each  state  shall,  however,  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  other  states. 

2.  The  Commerce  Branch  of  the  Customs  Department  shall — 

(a)  Define  a  standard  quality  of  syrup,  subject  to  customs  regulations. 

(b)  Define  grades  of  fruit  for  export  and  one  for  home  consumption. 

(c)  Provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  uniform  casing,  wrapping  and  packing,  also 
for  uniform  labels  according  to  design  of  last  year.  One  label  is  to  be  pro- 
vided if  possible,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  different  canners  in 
the  various  states.  Arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  one  brand  to  be  uniform 
for  all  fruit  canned,  namely,  A.C.F.  (Australian  Canned  Fruit). 

(d)  Arrange  for  inspection  at  the  factories  and  stores  by  Government  officials 
or  other  approved  persons  to  see  that  all  conditions  are  properly  complied 
with,  the  expense  thereof  to  come  out  of  the  pool. 

(e)  From  time  to  time,  in  consultation  with  the  agent  of  the  pool  in  each  state, 
advise  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  fruit  overseas.  Pulped  peaches  are  excluded 
from  the  pool. 

(/)  Arrange  for  focussing  the  accounts  so  that  the  expenditure  and  the  receipts 
in  each  state  shall  be  properly,  allocated  for  the  purposes  of  the  pool. 

3.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  co-operative  fruit  organization  in  any  state,  and 
they  are  unable  to  agree  amongst  themselves  as  to  which  organization  shall  carry  out 
the  control  of  the  pool,  the  Commerce  Branch  shall  select  for  each  state  one  co-opera- 
tive association  which  shall  handle  the  whole  of  the  detailed  business  in  that  state, 
and  which  shall  receive  reimbursement  of  out-of-pocket  expenses  in  addition  to  a 

I  commission  to  be  agreed  upon.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  selected  co-operative  asso- 
ciation, subject  to  the  control  of  the  Commerce  Branch,  to — ■ 

(a)  Arrange  with  factories  for  canning  and  pulping  fruit  at  prices  to  be  deter- 
mined by  tender  (private  if  necessary). 

(b)  Arrange  for  delivery  and  acceptance  only  of  fruit  properly  graded  at 
"  appointed  places." 

(c)  Arrange  for  payment  to  the  grower  of  the  delivery  price  hereinafter  referred 
to,  less  deduction  for  freight  (if  any)  to  factory. 

(d)  Arrange  that  fruit  brought  into  the  pool  shall  become  the  legal  property  of 
the  Commerce  Branch,  subject  to  the  payments  to  the  growers  as  herein  pro- 
vided for. 

(e)  Arrange  for  safe  storage  and  insurance  of  all  fruit  belonging  to  the  pools. 
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(/)  Arrange  for  keeping  records  of  fruit  supplier]  by  every  grower,  so  that  profit 
on  each  of  the  pools  may  be  distributed  to  the  growers  in  that  pool  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  paid  to  them  at  the  delivery  prices. 

(g)  From  time  to  time,  arrange  for  paying  to  the  growers  a  final  sum  in  respect 
of  the  aforesaid  profit,  or  for  an  interim  payment  as  may  be  arranged  with 
the  Commerce  Branch. 

(h)  Arrange  for  freight  and  do  all  other  necessary  things  for  disposal  of  profits, 
acting,  so  far  as  sales  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  concerned,  through  the 
official  representative  hereinafter  referred  to. 

4.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  these  provisions  for  a  pool,  any  direc- 
tions given  by  the  Commonwealth  Minister  in  charge  of  the  pool  shall  be  paramount. 

5.  Up  to  such  sums  as  the  treasurer  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit,  he  will, 
after  ascertaining  that  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  for  canning  and 
for  pulping,  guarantee  bank  overdrafts  to  be  incurred  by  the  co-operative  association 
acting  in  each  state  on  behalf  of  the  pools.  Payments  of  delivery  prices  to  growers, 
cost  of  processing,  freight  and  other  expenses,  will  be  chargeable  to  the  overdraft 
accounts.  The  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  fruit  shall  be  paid  into  the  bank  in  reduction 
of  the  overdraft.  When  arranging  for  sales  overseas,  particular  care  is  to  be  taken 
that  the  selling  agent  does  not  in  any  way  handle  receipts  for  the  sale  of  the  fruit. 
The  amount  should  be  paid  direct  to  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  the  bank  only  to  issue 
receipts. 

6.  All  sales  in  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  made  through  an  official  representa- 
tive to  be  appointed  by  the  Governments  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  states  which 
are  concerned  in  the  pools.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment, the  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth. 

7.  As  far  as  possible,  sanitary  tins  shall  be  used  in  all  cases. 

8.  The  prices  to  be  paid  to  growers  on  acceptance  of  their  fruit  at  the  "  appointed 
places  "  will  be  as  follows : — 


Peaches  (Clingstone)  approved  for  canning   Id.  per  lb. 

Peaches   (Slipstone)   approved  for  canning   |d. 

Pears 'approved  for  canning   l|d. 

Apricots  approved  for  canning   l£d.  " 

Apricots  approved  for  pulping   Id. 

Plums  approved  for  canning   %d. 

Raspberries  and  black  currants   3d. 

Gooseberries  for  canning   lfd. 

Gooseberries  for  pulping   Id.  " 

Pineapples  (not  final — may  be  increased)   3s.  per  case 


No  payment  at  all  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  pool  for  peaches  suitable  only  for 
pulping  or  for  pie  fruit,  and  no  pie  fruit  is  to  be  made  out  of  fruit  belonging  to  the 
pool. 

9.  The  Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  shall  be  the  Commonwealth  minister  in 
charge  of  the  pool. 

10.  The  Commonwealth  Auditor  General  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  pools. 
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II 

Notes  on  Lines  of  Imports 

WIRE  AND  CABLES 

Wire  and  cables  of  all  classes  are  imported  into  Argentina  during  a  normal  year 
to  the  extent  of  8,000  tons.   This  commodity  is  divided  for  customs  purposes  into  three 

:  classes:  transmission  cables  for  public  works  enter  the  country  duty  free;  insulated 
wire  and  cable  five  millimetres  diameter  and  over  pays  7  per  cent  duty;  insulated 
wire  and  flexible  cord  of  a  diameter  less  than  five  millimetres  pays  32  per  cent  duty. 
Taking  1913  as  a  typical  year,  4,000  tons  entered  the  country  duty  free,  7,200  tons 
belonged  to  the  7  per  cent  class,  and  1,420  tons  to  the  32  per  cent  class. 

Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy,  in  the  order  named,  formerly  supplied 
the  market  with  insulated  wire  and  cable,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  United  States  manufacturers,  who  supplied  nearly  half  the  demand 

I  during  1917,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  of  importation  by  countries  are  avail- 
able.   Insulated  wire  in  grades,  indicated  as  being  for  voltages  ranging  from  300  to 

i  1,000,  is  sold  in  sizes  of  from  -5  mm2  to  4-00  mm2  in  the  proportions  shown  in  the 
following  table  of  index  figures  relating  to  the  demand  for  the  various  voltages  and 

I  diameters. 

Volts  %        0.5     0.8      1.0       1.5        2        2.5        3         4  Millimetres2 

300    100        50      100      100        60        80        40        30        20        Sold  by  100  metres 

(>00  or  500   ..         80        50       100       100        60        80        40        30        20  "     "  " 

!,000    70        20        50      100        60        80        40        30        20  "     "  " 


The  nature  of  the  demand  for  insulated  cable  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  state- 
ment of  index  figures  relating  to  the  diameters  and  voltages.  The  British  Insulated 
and  Helsby  Cable  Company  and  W.  T.  Henley's  Telegraph  Works,  of  England; 
Pirelli  &  Co.  and  Tedeschi,  of  Italy;  the  Western  and  General  Electric  companies 
and  others,  of  New  York ;  and  the  Elektrisk  Bureau  of  Christiania  are  doing  business 
here  in  transmission  cables,  and  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  British 
Insulated,  W.  T.  Henley  and  Siemens  Brothers  and  Western  Electric  are  supplying 
telegraph  wire. 

Volts 

300  

300  or  600. 
i.OOO  


% 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 

12 

16 

20 

25 

Millimetres2 

50 

50 

20 

100 

20 

80 

10 

80 

30 

50 

Sold  by  100  metres 

50 

50 

20 

100 

20 

80 

10 

80 

30 

50 

100 

50 

20 

20 

10 

30 

Flexible  cord,  cotton  covered,  is  sold  principally  for  a  voltage  of  300,  diameter 
•5  mm2;  a  yellow  covering  is  very  much  in  demand,  after  which  plain  white  is  pre- 
ferred. 


Volts 

% 

0.40 

0.50 

0.80 

1 .00 

Millimetres2 

«<00 

50 

100 

50 

50 

Sold  by  100  metres 

£00 

50 

100 

50 

50 

100 

50 

100 

50 

50 

There  is  not  much  sale  for  lead-covered  wires. 


MOTORS  AND  DYNAMOS 

Electric  motors  are  used  for  power  purposes  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of 
steam  and  other  power.  This  not  being  a  manufacturing  country,  most  of  the  motors 
imported  are  for  use  in  connection  with  repair  shops,  printing  works,  clothes-making 
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mikI  similar  establishments;  the  majority  of  the  motors  used  are  therefore  of  the 
smaller  sizes,  ranging  from  |  to  .'50  h.p.  Motors  are  also  required  for  raising  water 
to  roof  cisterns  on  all  buildings  70  feet  or  more  in  height,  the  pressure  of  the  mains 
not  being  sufficient  to  raise  water  to  a  higher  level;  centrifugal  pumps  with  a  lift  of 
00  metres  direct,  coupled  to  high-speed  motors  of  from  1  h.p.  to  5  h.p.,  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  Motors  wound  for  direct  current  are  imported  in  sizes  up  to  but  not 
including  3  h.p.,  and  may  be  for  220  volts;  3  h.p.  and  over  must  be  440  volts.  Motors 
wound  for  alternating  current  must  all  be  for  3-phase,  50  cycles  at  225  volts.  Stocks 
in  sizes  up  to  30  h.p.  are  carried  by  the  branch  houses  of  the  large  English  and 
American  combines  and  the  representatives  of  several  Swedish,  Swiss,  and  English 
manufacturers.  During  the  five-year  period  ending  with  1914,  motors  and  dynamos 
to  the  value  of  $5,000,000  (official  valuations)  were  imported  from  Germany  and 
England  in  about  equal  proportions,  imports  from  the  United  States  being  unimporant 
in  quantity. 

There  has  been  an  exceptionally  brisk  demand  for  I  to  l£-kw.  32-volt  farm 
lighting  sets,  and  as  many  as  twenty  English  and  United  States  manufacturers  are 
now  competing  for  this  trade.  The  most  usual  installation  consists  of  a  3-h.p.  gaso- 
lene motor  direct  connected  to  a  1^-kw.  direct-current  shunt-wound  generator,  switch- 
board usually  mounted  on  engine  base,  semi-automatic  arrangement  preferred.  Wit; 
above  set  a  battery  of  from  180  a.h.  to  280  a.h.  is  employed,. 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

These  formerly  came  from  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  in  fairly 
important  quantities,  but  imports  have  fallen  off  considerably  during  recent  years 
and  now  amount  to  some  90  tons  per  annum  as  compared  with  a  pre-war  average  of 
500  tons.  A  feature  of  the  trade  in  electric  light  fixtures  in  Buenos  Aires  is  the  fact 
that  house  lighting  fixtures  and  occasionally  office  fixtures  belong  to  the  tenants  and 
not  to  the  landlords.  Householders,  having  to  purchase  their  own  fixtures,  are  there- 
fore able  to  indulge  their  taste,  which  usually  runs  to  the  artistic  and  ornamental, 
and  exceptionally  high  prices  are  sometimes  paid  for  fixtures  of  good  quality  and 
design.  French  manufacturers  used  to  supply  highly  ornamental  fixtures  of  cast  or 
beaten  bronze  or  brass  for  house  lighting,  but  as  their  goods  were  usually  very  high 
priced,  local  factories  began  to  make  imitations  which,  at  the  commencement,  were  of 
the  cheapest  possible  kind.  Importation  from  France  ceased  entirely  during  the  war 
period,  and  the  local  industry  was  then  developed  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  able  to 
supply  nearly  all  the  demand  for  ornamental  fixtures  of  French  design.  English  and 
American  designs,  being  less  ornamental  than  the  French,  are  not  considered  suitable 
for  house  lighting,  but  are  used  fairly  extensively  for  shop  and  office  lighting.  Many 
of  the  North  American  and  English  designs  cannot  be  made  locally  to  advantage,' and 
there  will  always  be  a  certain  limited  demand  for  these.  All  dealers  in  electrical 
material  stock  locally  made  fixtures  received  on  consignment  or  purchased  on  terms, 
and  the  larger  dealers  stock,  in  addition,  American  or  English  fixtures  usually  of  a 
design  appropriate  for  office  or  shop  lighting.  A  Canadian  fixture  was  found  to  be 
quite  suitable,  in  point  of  design,  price,  and  quality,  for  sale  in  this  market,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  business  can  be  done  here  in  this  line. 

Illustrations  of  a  typical  highly  ornamental  locally  made  fixture  and  a  Canadian 
article,  of  plainer  design  and  of  a  type  suitable  for  office  lighting,  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  seen  by  interested  Cana- 
dian firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting 
file  No.  T.C.-3-104). 

ELECTRICITY  METERS 

Electricity  meters,  the  trade  in  which  was  formerly  monopolized  by  German  and 
English  manufacturers,  are  now  imported  from  the  United  States  almost  exclusively. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  articles  which  continue  to  be  imported  on  a  pre-war  scale, 
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29,297  having  entered  the  country  during  1917  as  compared  with  a  pre-war  yearly 
average  of  32,000  units.  Of  the  1917  imports,  26,300  units  came  from  the  United 
States  and  2,939  from  Great  Britain.  The  type  used  here  is  the  motor  type,  such  old 
types  as  Electrolytic  meters  having  disappeared. 

INCANDESCENT  LAMPS 

Incandescent  lamps  are  imported  to  the  value  (nominal)  of  $500,000  per  annum, 
the  present-day  commercial  value  of  a  year's  importation  being  approximately 
1,000,000  dollars.  Lamps  are  sold  here  on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit,  the  keenest 
competition  existing  between  manufacturers  of  different  countries,  the  lamp  most 
widely  sold  being  the  Phillips,  made  in  Holland.  A  feature  of  this  market  is  the  fact 
that  the  several  brands  of  lamps  are  extensively  advertised  and  the  consumer  usually 
asks  for  a  given  brand  of  lamp  when  purchasing.  The  Phillips,  Osram,  Mazda  and 
Edison  lamps  are  all  well  advertised,  and  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers 
carry  stocks  for  supplying  the  retail  trade.  Mono-watt  and  half-watt  lamps  in  sizes 
under  100  candle  power  are  supplied  in  proportions  of  70  per  cent  and  30  per  cent 
respectively;  over  100  candle  power,  half  watts  only  are  used.  A  100-watt  lamp  is 
being  sold  from  stock  to-day,  wholesale,  at  76  cents  Canadian,  this  price  including 
factory  cost,  freight,  insurance,  customs  duties,  landing  charges,  cost  of  exchange,  and 
importer's  profit.  Taking  the  premium  on  the  Canadian  dollar  at  23  per  cent,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Canadian  factory  cost  of  a  lamp  would  have  to  be  very  low  in  order 
to  meet  this  price.  The  lamp  business  here  is  considered  to  be  a  risky  one  due  to  the 
possibility  of  price  manipulation  by  the  powerful  concerns  whose  lamps  have  been 
well  advertised  and  are  widely  known.  A  Canadian  manufacturer  could  only  hope 
to  interest  an  importer  of  lamps  by  quoting  prices  substantially  below  those  of  the 
j  brands  above  mentioned. 

LIGHTING  ACCESSORIES 

Nearly  all  the  lamp  sockets  used  are  of  the  German  keyless  type,  brass  and 
porcelain,  Edison  key  sockets  not  being  used  to  any  appreciable  extent.  There  is  also 
a  certain  limited  sale  for  German  type  wall  angle  sockets,  and  an  exposed  type  of 
illumination  socket  is  sold  to  a  good  extent.  Sockets  imported  during  1917  totalling 
;  57  tons,  were  almost  entirely  of  American  manufacture. 

Switches  of  the  Bergmann  surface  type  were  .  formerly  largely  used,  but  were 
later  superseded  by  H  &  H  surface  switches.  In  new  buildings,  flush  wall  switches 
of  the  key  type  are  usually  installed,  but  so  far  push  button  switches  have  not  been  very 
widely  sold;  these  should  be  popular  when  once  they  become  known,  a  serious  objection 
to  the  key  type  being  the  fact  that  the  keys  are  removable.  A  German  imitation  of 
the  H  &  H  switch  is  now  on  the  market. 

A  large  number  of  round  porcelain  single  pole  cut-outs  are  used  in  connection 
with  surface  wiring  and  single  and  double  screw  plug  cut-outs  are  used  for  the 
entrance  switchboard.  The  long  type  of  plug  is  almost  always  used.  In  Buenos  Aires 
the  electric  lighting  company  undertakes  replacement  of  burnt-out  fuse  plugs,  and 
|  there  is  therefore  not  much  demand  for  multiple  (replaceable)  plugs. 

Only  the  most  modern  buildings  are  flush  wired  and  most  of  the  receptacles  in 
use  are  of  the  surface  two-pin  type.  When  flush  wall  receptacles  are  employed  they 
are  almost  invariably  of  the  H  &  H  type,  very  few  of  the  Diamond  H  having  been 
installed. 
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A  very  large  proportion,  possibly  over  70  per  cent  of  the  demand  for  lighting 


A  table  giving  the  imports  by  countries  (in  quantities)  of  electrical  fittings 
imported  into  Argentina  is  on  file,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms 
on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting 
file  No.  T.C.-3-104). 

APPLIANCES 

Large  numbers  of  electrical  appliances,  such  as  disc  heaters,  toasters,  grills, 
radiator  stoves  and  irons  were  formerly  imported  from  the  United  States  but  the  high 
cost  of  American  exchange  added  to  the  increased  prices  at  the  factory  brought  the 
landed  cost  of  the  imported  article  to  an  excessively  high  figure,  resulting  in  the 
development  of  a  local  industry  which  now  supplies  practically  everything  required. 
Five  to  six-inch  disc  heaters  are  made  of  the  commonest  materials  to  sell  at  $1.40, 
which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  replacing  a  burnt-out  element  of  an  imported  stove. 
Canadian-made  irons  have  been  sold  here  at  competitive  prices  and  have  given  everj 
satisfaction  in  regard  to  quality.  The  cost  of  current  ($0.11  per  kwh)  is  too  high  to 
allow  of  the  extensive  use  of  kitchen  ranges,  the  demand  for  which  is  comparatively 
small.    Six  pound  irons  are  the  largest  sellers. 


SECONDARY  BATTERIES 

Secondary  batteries  or  accumulators  were  imported  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  some  years  ago,  but  imports  have  been  increasing  for  some  years  past,  the  official 
value  of  importations  during  1920  being  approximately  $120,000  as  compared  with 
$27,800  during  1913.  Service  stations  have  been  established  locally  for  Prestolite, 
Exide,  and  other  makes  of  batteries,  and  importers  who  have  been  approached  in  con- 
nection with  the  handling  of  Canadian-made  batteries  have  expressed  themselves  as 
unwilling  to  attempt  the  sale  unless  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  manu- 
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facturers  for  the  organizing  of  a  similar  system  of  service  stations.  A  factor 
militating  against  the  sale  locally  of  batteries  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  automobiles 
now  being  imported  arrive  equipped  with  self-starter  and  batteries.  There  is  some 
sale,  however,  for  Canadian  batteries  and  more  particularly  in  the  smaller  sizes. 

FANS 

The  demand  for  fans  has  fallen  off  considerably,  annual  imports  now  averaging 
2,000  per  annum  as  compared  with  a  pre-war  average  of  12,000.  Two-thirds  of  the 
quantities  imported  are  of  Italian  make,  the  balance  being  of  American  manufacture. 
An  oscillating  fan  of  the  desk  or  wall  bracket  type  is  required  for  use  in  about  equal 
parts  with  a.c.  or  d.c.  There  is  also  a  fair  demand  for  four-blade  ceiling  types. 
Amongst  the  American  makes  most  sold  here  are  the  Bobbins  and  Myers,  the  General 
Electric  and  the  Diehl. 

CONDUITS  (INSULATING  TUBES) 

Before  the  war,  Bergmann  insulated  brass-covered  conduit  was  used  to  a  large 
|  extent,  but  later  fell  into  disuse  as  the  size  of  buildings  increased  and  the  demand 
!  for  quality  materials  became  insistent.  Steel  tubing  then  replaced  the  Bergmann 
\  to  a  large  extent;  there  being  two  classes  sold,  the  light-gauge  European  types  and 
|  the  heavy -gauge  American  type,  which  are  now  sold  in  the  following  proportions: 
Bergmann  20  per  cent,  light  steel  50  per  cent,  heavy  steel  30  per  cent. 

CARBONS 

For  street  and  public  lighting  arc  lamps  have  been  replaced  to  a  large  extent  by 
half -watt  filament  lamps,  and  the  importation  of  carbons  has  declined  from  a  pre-war 
average  of  690,000  kg.  to  180,000  kg.  during  1920.  German  manufacturers  used  to 
have  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  carbons,  but  supplies  are  now  from  the  United 
States.  This  is  one  of  the  lines  in  which  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  able  to 
compete. 

PORCELAIN  INSULATORS 

There  is  only  one  hydro-electric  generating  plant  in  Argentina;  it  is  located  near 
the  city  of  Tucuman,  to  which  point  electric  energy  is  conveyed  for  public  buildings 
and  for  distribution,  but  the  system  is  not  a  very  large  one  when  compared  with  Cana- 
dian systems.  The  various  provincial  lighting  companies  use  high-tension  lines  for 
feeding  the  smaller  towns  along  their  systems  but,  in  general,  the  demand  for  large- 
size  insulators  for  high  tension  lines  is  not  very  large.  Small-reel  insulators,  for 
interior  wiring,  spiked  bell  insulators,  and  reel  or  bell  insulators  for  telegraph  lines, 
:  are  imported  on  a  very  much  larger  scale,  and  there  is  quite  a  good  demand  for  round 
and  oval  cleats.  Annual  importations  of  porcelain  insulators  have  ranged  from  820 
tons  during  1913  down  to  207  tons  in  1920;  whilst  imports  of  porcelain  cleats,  a 
German  specialty,  amounted  to  90  tons  and  50  tons  during  1913  and  1919  respectively. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SHOE  INDUSTRY  IN  ARGENTINA 

The  shoemaking  industry  in  Argentina  has  so  developed  that  practically  only 
the  better  classes  of  shoes  are  imported.  United  States  manufacturers  hold  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  in  women's  high-grade  shoes,  but  are  admittedly  inferior  to  British 
makers  of  men's  footwear.  Suppliers  should  keep  their  Argentine  customers  regularly 
informed  as  to  conditions  in  the  British  and  the  world  markets. 

SUGGESTED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SALES  OFFICES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

It  is  suggested  that  British  suppliers  should  wherever  possible  establish  sales 
offices  in  the  larger  South  American  Republics,  instead  of  relying  upon  local  agents. 
More  business  could  be  obtained  by  a  man  on  the  spot,  because  of  the  greater  interest 
of  the  salesman  and  his  knowledge  of  the  goods  dealt  in  and  the  readiness  of  customers 
to  deal  with  a  direct  and  responsible  representative  of  the  shipper,  who  is  available 
to  handle  difficulties  arising  in  the  course  of  business.  If  such  offices  carried  supplies 
of  goods  sufficient  to  meet  local  emergencies  so  much  the  better  for  trade  purposes. 
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PRESENT  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

Thade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Shanghai,  January  19,  1922.— In  respect  to  the  trade  of  China  for  1921,  while 
full  figures  are  not  yet  available,  it  is  anticipated,  from  the  amount  of  revenue  col- 
lected, that  the  volume  in  local  money  will  not  show  any  great  decrease  from  the 
figures  of  1920,  yet  the  sterling  amount,  on  account  of  the  decreased  value  of  silver 
exchange,  must  be  less.  In  an  advance  report  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Chinese 
Customs,  the  customs  revenue  for  1921,  amounted  to  Hk.  Tls.  51,000,000  (an  increase 
of  Ilk.  Tls.  5,000,000  over  the  figure  for  the  preceding  year),  yet  with  the  average 
value  of  the  Tael  at  3s.  llikd.,  this  represents  a  sterling  value  of  £6,000,000  less  than 
the  gold  value  of  the  revenue  for  1920,  when  the  Tael  stood  at  an  average  of  6s.  9£d. 
All  foreign  loans  and  indemnity  obligations  secured  by  customs  revenue,  and  all 
domestic  loan  obligations  secured  on  customs  collections,  were  fully  met  during  this 
year. 

ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE  OUTLOOK 

In  spite  of  much  business  discouragement  during  the  past  two  years,  with 
numerous  failures  among  business  firms  and  heavy  losses  by  nearly  all,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  hopefulness  that  better  times  are  at  hand.  The  decision  at  Washington 
regarding  this  country,  and  the  settlement  of  a  number  of  vexed  questions,  including 
that  of  Shantung  and  its  port  (Tsingtao)  and  railway,  will  go  far  to  stabilize  and 
encourage  business.  The  Washington  meeting  has  also  taught  the  world  a  little 
more  about  China  than  it  knew  before,  and  on  the  other  hand  this  country  itself 
must  now  understand  a  little  better  than  it  did  how  it  is  regarded  by  other  nations. 
The  trade  outlook  is  without  doubt  much  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Exchange 
has  been  fairly  steady  at  a  normal  rate  for  some  months,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
markedly  inflated  nor  depressed  within  the  near  future.  Exports  are  moving  out  in 
quantity,  showing  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  becoming  short  of  commodities  which 
China  has  to  sell,  and  are  in  the  market  again  for  Chinese  products.  Such  staples 
as  tea  and  silk  have  both  advanced  in  price,  and  there  are  prospects  of  more  Russian 
trade  than  at  any  time  within  the  past  four  years. 

DEVELOPMENT  OE  SHANGHAI  HARBOURS 

An  important  commission,  composed  of  eminent  foreign  engineers,  have  just  closed 
a  full  investigation  of  and  have  reported  on  the  requirements  of  Shanghai  harbour, 
in  view  of  the  prospective  demands  of  this  greatly  developed  port.  The  commission 
consisted  of  a  number  of  expert  engineers  familiar  with  port  development  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  representing  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Sweden,  Japan, 
and  China,  and  including  Mr.  H.  Von  Heidenstam,  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Whangpoo 
Conservancy  Board.  The  commission  has  been  in  session  for  two  months,  and  their 
investigations  have  covered  not  only  the  harbour  proper,  but  all  the  different  water 
approaches  to  Shanghai  as  well  as  those  of  the  adjacent  coast.  One  unsatisfactory 
feature  of  any  scheme  of  development  such  as  is  proposed  in  this  report  is  that  the 
Chinese  themselves  evince  so  little  interest  in  it  that  anything  that  may  be  accom- 
plished must  be  brought  about  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  leading  Maritime 
powers. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  CHINA 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  trade  between  China  and  Canada  is  constantly 
expanding.  Canadian  timber  is  regularly  coming  into  the  market,  and  sever!! 
hundred  tons  of  salted  herring  from  the  Pacific  Coast  have  recently  arrived.  Cana- 
dian flour  is  also  in  demand,  and  some  large  sales  have  been  made.    Canadian  butter, 
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fresh  apples  and  potatoes  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  shops,  as  well  as  jams  and  other 
provisions,  and  quite  an  extensive  list  of  manufactured  articles  of  different  kinds. 
Unfortunately,  our  paper  manufacturers  continue  to  disregard  the  China  market. 
A  large  demand  exists  for  light-weight  newsprint  of  a  quality  which  Canadian  mills 
do  not  produce,  although  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  conse- 
quently this  trade  all  goes  to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  As  reported  many 
times  from  this  office,  China  presents  a  most  valuable  market  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducts, but  a  much  more  active  selling  and  advertising  campaign  than  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  past  is  necessary  if  the  desired  results  are  to  be  obtained.  A 
certain  very  active  salesman  who  is  representing  a  large  group  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers has  met  with  great  success  during  the  past  four  months  in  selling  Cana- 
dian goods  in  China,  but  he  is  only  one,  while  there  is  room  for  two  or  three  more 
working  in  the  same  manner,  not  to  mention  representatives  of  machinery  or  other 
special  lines,  none  of  whom  have  ever  come  to  China  as  the  representatives  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 


REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  PREVENTION  OF  PILFERAGE 

That  loss  due  to  pilferage  of  goods  in  transit  at  the  Port  of  London  in  one  year 
was  not  far  short  of  £3,500,000,  and  that  twelve  months  after  the  Armistice  pilferage 
claims  were  paid  by  shipowners  at  a  scale  twenty  times  as  heavy  as  that  before  the 
war,  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  has  just  been  issued.  The  committee  was  appointed  in 
August,  1920,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  claims  in  respect  of  pilferage  and  theft 
at  all  ports  in  the  world. 

The  committee  conclude  the  reasons  for  such  increase  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
i  following  factors: — 

(a)  The  general  increase  in  values,  which  augmented  the  pre-war  claims  about 
threefold. 

(fe)  Chaotic  conditions  occasioned  by  the  war,  especially  (i)  interference  in,  and 
control  of,  trading  facilities  by  Government  departments,  more  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  docks  and  warehouses;  (ii)  congestion  resulting  from  a  trade  boom  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  war. 

(c)  By  far  the  largest  and  most  progressive  factor,  however,  in  the  increase  was 
the  general  debasement  of  the  standard  of  common  honesty  which  was  a  legacy  of  the 
!  war. 

When  the  committee  began  their  work  claims  were  still  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  to-day  they  are  steadily  decreasing,  and  it  is  felt  that  they  can  be  reduced 
to  the  scale  prevailing  before  the  war.  The  committee  urges  prosecution  in  every 
detected  case  of  pilferage. 

An  unsatisfactory  aspect,  the  committee  says,  is  the  lack  of  police  interest  in  cases 
of  pilferage  and  in  tracing  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  In  some  countries  no  assistance 
can  be  obtained  from  the  police,  and  even  when  men  are  caught  red-handed  it  is  prac- 
j  tically  impossible  to  secure  conviction.  "  Nothing  less  than  armed  robbery "  is  said 
to  have  existed  at  one  Mediterranean  port,  but  measures  are  being  taken  which  are 
expected  to  bring  about  a  remedy. 

In  making  their  recommendations  the  committee  advise  the  following  precau- 
tionary measures  on  board  ship:— 

(a)  There  should  be  only  one  entrance  to  cargo  holds — viz.,  down  the  hatchway. 

(h)  All  ventilators  should  be  protected  in  order  to  prevent  access  to  holds  through 
them. 

(c)  All  hatches  should  be  fitted  with  bars  and  locks  capable  of  being  quickly  and 
easily  manipulated  and  kept  closed  and  locked  during  the  passage  between  coastal 
ports. 
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(d)  In  insulated  steamers,  when  holds  are  loaded  with  general  cargo,  the  doors 
leading  from  the  engine-room,  etc.,  to  the  air  trucks  and  holds  should  be  locked  and 
the  key  kept  always  by  a  responsible  cargo  officer. 

(e)  During  meal  hours  the  deck  should  never  be  left  without  an  officer  in  charge, 
and  when  contractors  are  working  in  the  holds  during  the  stevedores'  meal  hours  a 
special  watchman  should  be  stationed  in  the  hold  to  watch  these  men. 

For  shipowners,  it  is  added,  the  pivot  of  the  situation  is  the  system  of  tallies  and 
watching.  Tallies  should  be  taken  in  and  out  of  ship.  It  is  especially  important  that 
this  should  be  done  when  discharging  on  to  open  quays,  or  into  lighters,  or  on  to  the 
quays  of  docks  and  warehouses  not  under  the  control  of  the  shipowner.  The  absence 
of  tallies  should  be  permissible  only  when  the  quay  is  absolutely  under  the  sole  control 
of  the  shipowner. 

An  officer  or  his  representative  should  be  appointed  to  each  hold.  Where  suffi- 
cient officers  are  not  available  to  supervise  at  each  hold,  substitutes  should  be  appointed 
from  among  the  petty  officers,  apprentices,  wireless  operators,  and  other  reliable 
members  of  the  crew. 

FOLLY  OF  SHIPPING  TO  UNKNOWN  WEST  AFRICAN  FIRMS 

The  necessity  of  exercising  all  possible  caution  in  dealing  with  native  West 
African  firms  is  stressed  by  the  London  Export  Gazette.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
exporters  are  quite  liable  to  be  involved  in  heavy  losses  should  exhaustive  inquiries 
not  precede  transactions.  "  Complaints  are  constantly  being  made  to  us  in  regard  to 
the  utterly  unsubstantial  status  of  some  of  these  firms,"  says  the  Gazette,  "  who, 
nevertheless,  do  not  scruple  to  indent  more  or  less  heavily  on  any  home  firm  simple 
or  ignorant  enough  to  take  them  at  their  own  inflated  valuation."  A  typical  case  is 
cited — that  of  a  West  African  firm,  professing  to  offer  numerous  specious  advantages 
to  any  who  might  be  "  foolish  enough  to  trade  with  them,"  having  ordered  largely 
from  an  export  house  having  wide  commercial  interests.  The  latter,  however,  on 
making  inquiries  from  their  bank,  were  met  by  the  astounding  fact  that  the  West 
African  firm  opened  an  account  with  "  no  more  than  £25,  and  at  no  time  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  had  they  had  more  than  6d.  to  their  credit." 

WORLD  PRICES  OF  MANUFACTURING  MATERIAL  SHOW  GREATEST  FALL 

World  prices  of  manufacturing  material  show  a  greater  fall  than  those  of  food, 
and  foodstuffs  show  a  greater  fall  than  those  of  manufactures,  according  to  the  Trade 
Record  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  World  prices  of  india-rubber  are 
stated  to  be  less  than  half  that  of  a  year  ago,  and  but  about  one-fifth  that  of  1913. 
Cattle  hides  imported  into  the  United  States  in  December,  1921,  were  valued  at  an 
average  of  12  cents  per  pound  in  the  world's  markets  whence  they  were  drawn,  as 
against  19-7  cents  one  year  ago,  and  an  average  of  17-3  cents  in  1913. 

Clothing  wool,  drawn  from  all  sections  of  the  world,  showed  an  average  price  of 
19-3  cents  per  pound  in  December,  1921,  as  against  24-1  cents  in  December,  1920,  and 
an  average  of  23  cents  per  pound  in  1913.  Pig  tin,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
plate,  imported  in  December,  1921,  averaged  27-8  cents  per  pound,  as  representing  the 
price  in  the  market  in  which  bought,  as  against  53  cents  one  year  ago,  and  an  annual 
average  of  46-3  cents  in  1913.  Pig  iron  imports  in  December,  1921,  averaged  $28  per 
ton,  as  against  $110  in  December,  1920,  and  an  annual  average  of  $41.30  in  1913. 

Of  the  twenty  articles  of  manufacturing  material  selected  by  the  Trade  Record 
for  a  study  of  the  relation  of  present  prices  with  those  of  earlier  dates,  practically  one- 
third  of  those  Entering  the  United  States  in  December,  1921,  were  actually  at  prices 
below  those  of  the  year  preceding  the  war,  and  in  nineteen  of  the  twenty  articles  the 
prices  were  far  below  those  of  a  year  ago.  The  twenty  articles  included  in  this  experi- 
mental study  include  raw  cotton,  copper,  hides,  rubber,  silk,  jute,  wool,  hemp,  sisal, 
manila,  tobacco,  pig  tin,  pig  iron,  lumber,  wood-pulp,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  as 
above  indicated,  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  raw  silk,  show  a  lower  price  in( 
December,  1921,  than  in  December,  1920,  and  about  one-third  actually  show  prices 
less  than  the  average  of  the  year  preceding  the  war. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Zealand  Tariff 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  the  New  Zealand  tariff  in  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  942  (February  18, 1922,  page  272),  showing  increases  and  decreases 
in  the  preference,  the  following  actual  rates  of  duty  for  the  items  affected  are  quoted 
from  the  completed  tariff,  which  has  now  been  received : — 

British 
Preferential 
Tariff 

Macaroni,    vermicelli,    spaghetti,    egg-noodles,  and 

similar  alimentary  paste   ad  val. 

\  ad  val. 


Inter- 
mediate 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


Leather,  n.e.i. ;  belts,  not  being  apparel,  and  belt-  ,  Qr     r  ^ 
ing,  wholly  or  partly  composed  of  leather  \  „,-u-„-u„,r' 

Paper,  n.e.i.,  including  carbon  paper  and  similar 
copying-papers,  and  gummed  paper,  n.e.i.,  in  sheets 
not  less  than  20  in.  by  15|  in.  or  the  equivalent, 
or  in  rolls  not  less  than  10  in.  wide   ad  val. 

Iron,  galvanized,  or  plain  black,  viz. :  rod,  bolt,  bar, 

angle,  tee,  channel,  and  rolled  girders   ad  val. 

Metal,  new  plain  sheet,  plain  plate,  and  hoop,  whether 
in  the  rough,  polished,  enamelled,  plated,  tinned, 
galvanized,  or  otherwise  coated  with  metal   ad  val. 

Iron,  plain  sheet,  plain  plate,  and  hoop,  whether 
black,  polished,  enamelled,  plated,  tinned,  gal- 
vanized, or  otherwise  coated  with  metal,  n.e.i. ; 
rolled  chequered  iron  plates,  plain  black   ad  val. 


Wire  metal,  plain ;  barbed  fencing-wire ;  wire  cut  to 
lengths,  looped,  twisted,  or  plain,  suited  for  baling 


20% 
15% 
3d. 


30% 
20% 
4d. 


35% 
25% 
5d. 


t  whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty  J 


Free 


Free 


Free 


Free 


20%  20% 
20%  20% 


}0%  10% 


20%  20% 
(except  (except 
hoop  6  in.   hoop  6  in. 
in  width  or  in  width  or 


over) 


over) 


Bill-hooks,  bush-hooks,  slashers,  and  hedge-knives .  . 

Oil,  n.e.i.,  including  mineral  lubricating  oil  

Waxes,  mineral,  vegetable,  Japanese,  and  beeswax, 
n.e.i.  (up  to  and  including  February  28,  1922)... 


On  and  after  March  1,  1922 

'  Glass,  crown,  sheet,  common  window,  plate,  polished, 
coloured,  bent,  and  other  kinds,  cut  to  any  size  or 

j      shape,  n.e.i  '   ad  val. 

I  Cement,  Portland,  and  other  structural,  and  building 

cement   per  cwt. 


ad  val. 

Free 

5% 

10% 

ad  val. 

20% 

30% 

35% 

per  gal. 

6d. 

7d. 

8d. 

per  lb. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 
Is. 


10%  10% 
Is.  6d.        Is.  6d. 


The  new  customs  tariff  of  New  Zealand  is  dated  December  22,  1921.   It  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  on  December  8,  1921,  and  subsequently  sanctioned 
by  the  Legislative  Council  on  December  13,  1921.   Information  as  to  the  rate  of  duty 
i  on  any  particular  commodity  mentioned  in  the  new  tariff  of  New  Zealand  may  be 
;  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

The  British  preferential  tariff,  as  heretofore,  is  applicable  to  imports  from 
Canada.  The  intermediate  rates  of  duty  are  a  new  feature  in  the  New  Zealand  tariff. 
These  rates  may  be  applied,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Order  in  Council,  to  imports 
from  any  country.  The  general  tariff,  as  heretofore,  is  applicable  to  imports  from 
foreign  countries,  but  provision  is  made  under  which  it  may  be  applied,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  goods  of  British  origin  other  than  goods  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

New  Zealand  to  Require  New  Certificate  of  Value  and  of  Origin 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
has  received  a  copy  of  a  supplement  to  the  New  Zealand  Gazette,  which  announces 
new  customs  regulations  respecting  certificates  of  origin  and  of  value  which  should 
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accompany  goods  to  be  entered  under  the  preferential  tariff  in  New  Zealand.  The 
combined  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  is  similar  to  that  approved  by  the  Imperial 
Customs  Conference  which  met  in  London  in  March,  1921,  and  which  has  been  adopted 
in  some  of  the  West  Indian  colonies. 

With  reference  to  the  new  certificate,  the  following  provision  is  made  for  defer- 
ring its  strict  enforcement:  "Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  regulation,  if  the 
collector  is  satisfied  that  any  goods  entered  for  duty  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff  are  bona  fide  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  a  country  the  produce  or  manu- 
factures of  which  are,  under  the  Customs  Acts,  entitled  to  be  entered  for  duty  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff,  he  may  accept,  with  respect  to  such  goods,  a  certificate 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  Minister's  Order  No.  1001  under  the  Customs  Duties 
Act,  1908,  and  gazetted  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1912,  as  modified  by  Minister's 
Order  No.  1043,  gazetted  on  3rd  July,  1913,  provided  that  such  goods  are  so  entered 
before  the  30th  day  of  June,  1922,  or  before  such  later  date  as  the  collector  may  in 
any  special  case  determine." 

The  certificate  as  gazetted  on  June  27,  1912,  and  July  3,  1913,  is  the  one  which 
Canadian  exporters  have  been  supplying  for  some  time  past. 

Removal  of  Norwegian  Import  Restrictions 

With  reference  to  the  removal  of  import  restrictions  mentioned  in  the  footnotes 
on  the  report  on  the  Demand  for  Food  Products  in  Scandinavia  printed  in  this  issue, 
it  may  be  stated  that  on  February  20,  1922,  the  Consul-General  of  Norway  in  Montreal 
advised  as  follows : — 

"  During  the  war  and  up  to  now  the  Government  of  Norway  has  exercised 
monopoly  of  importation  of  flour,  grain,  sugar,  and  partly  other  articles.  As  far  as 
we  know,  the  Government  has  dropped  the  monopoly  of  the  importation  to  Norway 
of  all  articles  except  grain  and  flour.  The  present  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  monopoly  should  still  be  continued,  and  has  therefore  laid  a  Bill  before  the  Parlia- 
ment asking  for  authorization  for  the  Government  to  exercise  monopoly  of  the  impor- 
tation of  grain  and  flour.  It  depends  on  the  Parliament  whether  this  monopoly  will 
become  permanent,  and  I  suppose  that  the  question  will  be  settled  in  a  not  distant 
future." 

Goods  in  Cuban  Bonded  Warehouses 

A  telegraphic  report  has  been  received  from  H.M.  Representative  at  Havana, 
states  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  to  the  effect  that  owing  to  congestion  in  bonded 
warehouses  in  Cuba  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  Cuban  Government  authorizing  the 
re-exportation,  free  of  customs  duties,  at  the  request  of  the  consignees  of  all  goods  at 
present  stored  in  such  warehouses.  The  concession  accorded  by  the  decree  is  to  remain 
in  force  until  April  5,  and  the  goods  must  be  re-exported  within  thirty  days  after 
application  has  been  made. 

According  to  a  further  decree,  all  damaged  or  unclaimed  goods  accumulated  in 
bonded  warehouses  are  to  be  sold  at  auction,  in  order  to  meet  customs  duties  payable 
thereon,  whilst  all  other  goods  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way  if  not  reshipped  by 
April  5. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Eivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamil- 
|  ton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Food  Products  for  Scandinavia  (Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden) 

[See  report  on  page  335  of  this  \issue~\ 

4134.  Food  products. — A  firm  in  Sweden  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  good 
Canadian  firm  for  the  importation  of  food  products. 

4135.  Food  products. — A  Goteborg  concern  is  interested  in  Canadian  foodstuffs. 

4136.  Grain. — A  Goteborg  grain  importer  desires  quotations  for  oats,  wheat,  etc. 

4137.  Grain. — Malmo  concern  is  desirous  of  importing  wheat,  Manitoba  hard 
spring  No.  2,  Dominion  inspection;  barley,  clipped  oats  and  rye. 

4138.  Wheat. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  desires  to  import  Manitoba  wheat  1 
and  2. 

4139.  Wheat. — A  Stockholm  firm  wants  quotations  for  Manitoba  wheat  1  and  2, 
Dominion  inspection,  hard  winter;  sometimes  red  winter. 

4140.  Wheat. — A  Stockholm  concern  would  like  to  import  Manitoba  wheat  Nos. 
I  1  and  2,  hard  winter. 

4141.  Wheat. — Manitoba  Nos.  1  and  2  is  of  interest  to  a  firm  in  Sweden  who  wish 
\  to  act  as  agents  for  a  reliable  Canadian  concern. 

4142.  Wheat. — Hard  winter,  Northern  Manitoba  Nos.  1  and  2  is  desired  by  a 
i  Helsingfors  concern. 

4143.  Wheat. — A  commission  agent  in  Malmo  desires  to  import  Manitoba  wheat 
Nos.  1  and  2,  hard  spring,  Dominion  inspection. 

4144.  Wheat. — Manitoba  Nos.  1  and  2,  hard  winter,  required  by  firm  in  Goteborg. 

4145.  Wheat. — Manitoba  No.  1,  Dominion  inspection,  is  required  by  a  firm  in 
|  Kalmar. 

4146.  Wheat.- — A  Goteborg  concern  desires  quotations  for  Manitoba  wheat  Nos. 
1  and  2,  principally  No.  2. 

4147-4151.  Rye. — Five  Swedish  firms  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  Canadian 
rye  (Western  2). 

4152.  Rye. — A  large  Swedish  concern  desires  to  import  rye. 

4153.  Rye,  barley. — A  firm  in  Sweden  desires  to  import  rye,  Western  No.  2,  and 
brewing  barley. 

4154.  Clipped  oats  desired  by  a  Swedish  firm;  also  rolled  oats,  in  jute  bags  of  50  kg. 

4155.  Clipped  oats  are  wanted  by  a  Swedish  firm,  39-40  pounds  per  bushel. 

4156.  Oats  are  required  by  a  Swedish  firm. 

4157.  Oats. — A  Helsingfors  firm  desires  quotations  for  oats  both  for  lower  and 
higher  qualities. 

4158.  Oats. — A  firm  in  Sweden  would  like  to  receive  quotations  for  oats. 

4159.  Clipped  oats. — A  Swedish  firm  is  in  the  market  for  clipped  oats. 

4160.  Clipped  oats,  etc. — One  of  the  largest  feeding  stuffs  concerns  in  Goteborg 
desire  to  import  high  quality  clipped  oats;  also  barley  (feeding),  corn,  mixed  No.  2; 
and  flour  in  cotton  bags  of  100  kg. 
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4161.  Clipped  oats. — A  Swedish  firm  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  exporter 
of  Canadian  clipped  oats. 

4162.  Barley. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Stockholm  desires  to  import  barley 
for  brewing. 

4163.  Barley. — A  Stockholm  firm  is  interested  in  the  importation  of  brewing 
barley. 

4164.  Brewing*  barley. — A  Stockholm  firm  is  interested  in  the  importation  of 
brewing  barley. 

4165.  Brewing*  barley. — A  Goteborg  firm  desires  quotations  for  brewing  barley. 
4160.  Brewing*  barley  is  required  by  a  firm  in  Sweden ;  also  rye,  Western  No.  2. 

4167.  Corn. — A  big  trade  can  be  done  by  a  Stockholm  concern  in  maize  corn, 
mixed  No.  2. 

4168.  Corn. — A  Stockholm  concern  would  like  to  have  quotations  for  mixed  corn 
No.  2. 

4169.  Corn. — A  firm  in  Helsingfors  desire  to  import  cocrn,  mixed  No.  2. 

4170.  Corn,  mixed  No.  2,  is  desired  by  a  Malmo  firm. 

4171.  Maize  corn. — A  firm  in  Sweden  desires  quotations  for  maize  corn,  mixed 
No.  2. 

4172.  Corn. — A  firm  in  Sweden  desires  to  import  mixed  No.  2  corn,  kiln-dried. 

4173.  Maize  cake  meal  is  required  by  a  firm  in  Goteborg. 

4174.  Maize. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  is  in  the  market  for  maize,  mixed  No.  2. 

4175.  Maize. — A  firm  in  Sweden  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporter 
of  maize. 

4176.  Wheat  bran. — A  Goteborg  concern  is  desirous  of  importing  wheat  bran  in 
bags  of  50  kg. 

4177.  Linseed  (96  per  cent)  could  be  handled  by  a  Stockholm  concern. 

4178.  Linseed  oil  cake. — A  Stockholm  importer  is  in  the  market  for  linseed  oil 
cakes  in  bags  of  100  kg. 

4179.  Linseed  oil. — A  Stockholm  firm  wants  to  represent  Canadian  exporter  of 
linseed  oils. 

4180.  Linseed  oil  and  lincakes  is  required  by  Norwegian  concern. 

4181.  Linseed  oilcake. — A  firm  in  Malmo  is  interested  in  the  importation  of  lin- 
seed oilcakes. 

4182.  Lincakes. — A  firm  in  Malmo  is  in  the  market  for  lincakes. 

4183.  Linseed  oilcake. — A  firm  in  Malmo  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  exporter 

of  linseed  oilcake. 

4184.  Lincakes. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporter  of  lincakes. 

4185.  Lincake. — A  Goteborg  firm  would  like  to  import  lincake. 

4186.  Linseed  oil  cakes  are  demanded  by  Swedish  importer. 

4187.  Linseed  oil  cake  is  required  by  a  firm  in  Sweden  who  would  like  to  receive 
quotations. 

4188.  Flour. — A  Swedish  concern  wants  highest  quality  patent  (hard)  flour  in 
cotton  bags  of  100  kg. 

4189.  Flour,  hard  winter  patent,  is  desired  by  a  Swedish  firm,  who  would  like 
to  receive  quotations. 

4190.  Flour. — A  Stockholm  concern  is  in  the  market  for  hard  spring  wheat 
flour. 

4191.  Flour  (wheat)  is  demanded  by  a  Stockholm  concern. 

4192.  Flour.— A  Stockholm  concern  desire  to  import  wheat  flour  in  cotton  bags 
of  100  kg. ;  highest  quality  wanted. 

4193.  Flour,  hard  spring  wheat,  first  patent,  is  desired  by  a  Swedish  importer, 
packed  in  strong  cotton  bags  of  50  or  100  kg. 

4194.  Flour. — Hard  patent  best  wheat  flour  is  desired  by  Swedish  concern. 

4195.  Wheat  flour. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Sweden  would  like  to 
import  Canadian  wheat  flour  in  100-kg.  bags. 
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4196.  Semolina. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  desire  to  import  semolina  in  cotton 
bags  of  50  kg. 

4197.  Semolina. — A  Stockholm  importer  desires  semolina,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3, 
coarse,  medium  and  fine,  in  50-kg.  cotton  bags. 

4198.  Semolina. — A  Swedish  firm  is  in  the  market  for  semolina,  and  desires 
quotations. 

4199.  Semolina. — A  Goteborg  concern  desires  to  import  coarse  semolina  of  a  yellow 
colour,  in  cotton  bags  of  50  kg. 

4200.  Semolina,  in  bags  of  100  pounds,  is  required  by  a  firm  of  Swedes. 

4201.  Semolina  is  demanded  by  a  Goteborg  concern  in  50-kg.  cotton  bags. 

4202.  Rolled  oats. — A  Swedish  firm  is  interested  in  the  importation  of  rolled 
oats,  in  cotton  bags  of  50  kg. 

4203.  Rolled  oats. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  desires  quotations  for  rolled  oats. 

4204.  Rolled  oats. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  is  desirous  of  importing  rolled  oats, 
in  jute  bags  of  100  kg. 

4205.  Rolled  oats.— A  firm  in   Stockholm  desires  quotations  for  soft  rolled 
oats,  in  50-kg.  bags. 

4206.  Rolled  oats. — A  firm  in  Malmo  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian 
exporter  in  a  position  to  ship  rolled  oats  in  bags  (cotton)  of  50  kg. 

4207.  Rolled  oats. — A  concern  in  Goteborg  would  like  to  import  rolled  oats. 

4208.  Rolled  oats  are  required  by  a  firm  in  Sweden,  in  cotton  or  jute  bags  of 

j  so  kg: 

4209.  Rolled  oats. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  wants  to  import  rolled  oats  in  linen  or 
cotton  bags  of  100  pounds. 

4210.  Rolled  oats  are  required  by  Swedish  importer,  in  bags  of  50  kg.,  or  110 
|  pounds. 

4211.  Macaroni. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  desire  to  import  macaroni. 

4212.  Canned  lobster. — A  Stockholm  firm  is  in  a  position  to  import  canned 
j  lobster. 

4213.  Canned  lobster  is  required  by  a  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Stockholm; 
i   also  canned  salmon. 

4214.  Canned  lobster  is  desired  by  a  firm  in  Sweden,  in  tins  of  I,  I  and  1 
|  pound;  also  canned  salmon. 

4215.  Canned  lobster. — A  Swedish  firm  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  canned  lobster  in  tins  (flat)  of      \,  and  1  pound. 

4216.  Canned  lobster  is  desired  by  a  Swedish  firm. 

4217.  Lobster  is  desired  by  a  firm  in  Helsingfors  in  tins  of  \  and  1  pound. 

4218.  Canned  lobster. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  would  like  to  receive  quotations 
!  for  canned  lobster  in  \f  \  and  1-pound  tins;  also  red  canned  salmon. 

4219.  Canned  salmon.— Quotations  and  samples  are  required  by  Swedish  firm; 
also  canned  lobster  in  tins  of  \  and  \  pound. 

4220.  Salmon,  lobster. — A  Malmo  concern  is  interested  in  the  importation  of 
■  quotations  for  red  canned  salmon  and  canned  lobster  in  \,  \*  and  1-pound  tins. 

4221.  Canned  salmon,  lobster. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  would  like  to  receive 
|  quotations  for  red  salmon  and  canned  lobster  in  J,  \  and  1-pound  tins. 

4222.  Canned  salmon. — A  Swedish  firm  is  interested  in  the  importation  of 
:  salmon  in  \  and  1-pound  tall  tins,  principally  reds  and  pinks.. 

4223.  Red  salmon,  lobster. — A  Goteborg  firm  is  interested  in  the  importation 
|  of  red  salmon  and  lobster.. 

4224.  Salmon  trout. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  is  desirous  of  importing  red  mild 
cured  salmon  in  tierces  of  850  pounds,  also  salted  trout  in  barrels  of  200  to  400 

!  pounds. 

4225.  Condensed  milk  is  required  by  a  Danish  firm  of  somewhat  lower  quality 
and  price  than  that  made  in  Denmark. 

4226.  Cheese. — A  firm  in  Norway  is  interested  in  the  importation  of  cheese, 
singles  and  twins. 
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4227.  Canadian  Cheddar  cheese,  red  colour,  twins,  is  required  by  firm  in  Chris- 

tiania. 

4228.  Cheese. — A  Swedish  concern  is  in  the  market  for  large  Canadian  cheese. 

4229.  Cheese. — A  Helsingfors  concern  wishes  to  import  Canadian  cheese,  chiefly 
Cheddar  twins  of  about  18  kg.  each  cheese. 

4230.  Cheese. — Canadian  exporters  of  cheese  in  25-pound  boxes  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

4231.  Cheese. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  desires  to  import  cheese  for  export  to 
Sweden.    The  principal  kinds  in  demand  being  twins  and  flats  of  Cheddar  cheese. 

4232.  Peas. — A  Norwegian  concern  is  in  the  market  for  yellow  marrowfat  peas, 
large  size,  in  bags  of  180  pounds. 

4233.  Peas. — A  Danish  concern  wishes  to  import  whole  and  split  yellow  peas, 
packed  in  bags  of  about  50  or  100  kg. 

4234.  Peas. — A  concern  in  Denmark  wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  yellow  peas. 

4235.  Peas,  split  and  whole,  wanted  by  Copenhagen  firm. 

4236.  Split  peas.- — A  Copenhagen  importer  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  split  peas  in  bags  of  50  or  100  kg. 

4237.  Split  peas,  in  bags  of  50  or  100  kilos,  wanted  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

4238.  Split  peas. — A  Danish  house  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  a  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  split  peas.  H 

4239.  Split  peas,  in  100-pound  bags,  wanted  by  Danish  firm. 

4240.  Split  peas  or  beans. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  would  like  to  import  split  peas 
and  beans. 

4241.  Lentils. — Quotations  and  samples  are  requested  by  a  firm  in  Denmark. 

4242.  Canned  asparagus  is  required  by  Malmo  firm  in  tins  of  1£  and  2  pounds. 

4243.  Apples. — A  concern  in  Copenhagen  will  import  Canadian  apples. 
4244-4245.  Apples  in  barrels  and  boxes  are  purchased  by  two  Danish  firms. 

4246.  Apples. — A  Danish  firm  wishes  to  hear  from  a  reliable  firm  of  apple 
exporters  of  No.  1  quality  in  barrels  and  boxes. 

4247.  Apples. — Canadian  exporters  of  apples  in  barrels  should  get  in  touch 
with  Copenhagen  firm. 

4248.  Apples. — Canadian  shippers  are  requested  to  communicate  with  a  Danish 
house. 

4249.  Apples,  canned  fruits. — A  large  concern  in  Bergen  desires  to  import  fresh 
apples,  in  boxes,  dried  apple  rings  in  boxes,  and  canned  fruits,  chiefly  peaches, 
pears  and  plums. 

4250.  Apples,  fresh  and  dried. — A  Christiania  concern  would  like  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporter  of  fresh  apples  in  boxes  of  25  kg.  They  also  require  dried  apple 
rings  in  boxes  of  25  kg. 

4251.  Apples,  canned  fruit. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Bergen  desires  to 
import  fresh  apples,  usual  size,  in  boxes  of  about  18  kg.  net;  also  canned  fruits, 
especially  peaches,  pineapple  and  apricots;  and  dried  apple  rings  in  boxes  of  12^  and 
25  kg. 

4252.  Apples. — A  Swedish  firm  are  in  the  market  for  fresh  apples  in  boxes  of 
18  kg.  net,  and  dried  apples  in  boxes  of  50  pounds. 

4253.  Apples. — A  firm  in  Helsingfors  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  reliable 
shippers  of  fresh  apples,  also  of  dried  apple  rings. 

4254.  Apples,  canned  goods. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  desires  to  import  apples,  in 
boxes  only,  and  canned  goods. 

4255.  Apples. — A  Goteborg  fruit  importer  would  like  to  receive  quotations  for 
apples,  chiefly  Baldwins,  Winesaps,  and  Newtown  pippins  in  barrels  and  boxes. 

4256.  Apples. — A  firm  of  fruit  importers  in  Goteborg  desires  to  import  Baldwins, 
Winesaps,  Ilussets,  in  barrels  and  boxes;  Newtown  pippins  in  boxes;  Northern  Spy,  in 
barrels. 
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4257.  Apples. — A  firm  of -apple  importers  in  Goteborg  wants  to  import  apples  of 
the  following  varieties :— Baldwins,  in  barrels;  Kussets,  in  barrels;  Newtown  pippins, 
in  boxes  and  barrels;  Greenings  and  Northern  Spy  and  Macintosh  red. 

4258.  Dried  apples. — A  concern  in  Copenhagen  desires  to  import  Canadian  dried 
apples  packed  in  boxes  of  12£  and  25  kg. 

4259.  Dried  apples. — A  Copenhagen  firm  desires  to  import  dried  apples  in  boxes 
of  56  pounds — prime  evaporated,  in  "  choice,"  "  extra  choice  "  and  "  fancy  "  grades. 

4260.  Apple  rings  are  purchased  by  a  Danish  house. 

4261.  Evaporated  apples. — A  house  in  Copenhagen  wishes  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  evaporated  apples  in  cases  of  12^  kilos. 

4262.  Apples. — Dried  evaporated  apple  rings  in  50-pound  boxes,  and  evaporated 
whole  apples  without  core,  of  prime,  choice  and  extra  choice  qualities  are  required  by 
a  Copenhagen  house. 

4263.  Dried  fruits. — Dried  peaches  and  apples,  in  boxes  of  25  kg.  preferred,  are 
wanted  by  a  house  in  Denmark. 

4264.  Evaporated  apples. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  imports  evaporated  apples  in 
rings  and  whole  in  25  and  50-pound  boxes,  or  in  12£  and  25  kilos,  which  they  prefer. 

4265.  Evaporated  apples. — A  Copenhagen  concern  wishes  to  import  dried  or 
evaporated  apple  rings,  prime  and  choice,  in  50-pound  cases,  also  a  smaller  amount 
of  whole  evaporated  apples. 

4266.  Dried  apple  rings,  sweet,  in  boxes  of  50  pounds  are  demanded  by  a  firm 
in  Stockholm. 

4267.  Dried  apple  rings,  in  boxes  of  50  kg.  are  desired  by  a  Swedish  concern. 

4268.  Dried  fruits. — A  firm  in  Sweden  is  in  the  market  for  dried  apples  in 
boxes  of  25  kg. ;  dried  peaches  and  dried  mixed  fruit. 

4269.  Apple  rings,  in  boxes  of  50  pounds  or  25  kg.  (prime,  extra  choice  and 
fancy)  are  demanded  by  Goteborg  concern.  H 

4270.  Dried  apple  rings  are  required  by  Swedish  importer,  prime,  choice  and 
fancy,  in  boxes  of  50  pounds ;  fancy  also  in  25  kg.  boxes. 

4271.  Canned  fruits. — Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits  should  send  samples 
and  prices  to  firms  in  Copenhagen. 

4272.  Canned  fruits. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms 
in  a  position  to  export  the  best  grades  of  canned  fruit,  especially  peaches  and  pears. 

|    Samples  and  quotations  are  asked  for. 

4273.  Canned  fruits. — A  Swedish  concern  would  like  to  import  canned  fruits. 

4274.  Canned  fruits. — A  Stockholm  firm  desires  to  import  canned  and  dried  fruits. 

4275.  Canned  fruits. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  desires  to  import  canned  fruits,  and 
would  like  to  have  quotations  and  samples. 

4276.  Canned  fruits. — A  Stockholm  firm  desires  quotations  for  canned  fruits, 
standard  and  extra  standard,  in  tins  of  1,  2  and  2^  pounds. 

4277.  Canned  fruits. — A  Swedish  firm  would  like  to  have  samples  and  prices  of 
canned  fruits. 

4278.  Canned  fruits. — A  firm  in  Sweden  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Cana- 
;  dian  exporter  of  canned  fruits. 

4279.  Canned  and  dried  fruits  are  required  by  a  Swedish  firm. 

4280.  Canned  fruits. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  is  interested  in  the  importation  of 
;  canned  fruits,  chiefly  peaches  and  pears,  in  tins  of  2£,  2  and  11  pounds;  24  and  48  to  a 

case;  also  dried  apple  rings,  in  boxes  of  50  pounds. 

4281.  Canned  fruits. — A  Swedish  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  an  exporter  of 
canned  fruits,  chiefly  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and  pineapples  in  1|,  2  and  2^-pound 
tins. 

4282.  Canned  fruits. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  are  interested  in  the  importation  of 
|  canned  fruits,  principally  pineapple,  peaches,  pears  and  apricots. 

4283.  Canned  fruits  are  in  demand  by  a  firm  of  importers  and  ship  brokers  in 
;  Copenhagen. 
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4284.  Canned  fruits. — A  Christiania  concern  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  canned  fruits,  chiefly  peaches  and  pears,  in  2^-pound  tins;  and 
of  dried  apple  rings,  in  boxes  of  50  pounds. 

4285.  Canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables. — A  Christiania  concern  would  like 
to  receive  quotations  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

428G.  Canned  fruits. — A  concern  in  Norway  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
Canadian  exporter. 

4287.  Canned  fruits. — A  Norwegian  concern  would  like  to  receive  quotations  for 
canned  fruits.    They  also  require  fresh  apples  in  boxes  of  18  kg. 

4288.  Canned  fruits. — A  Norwegian  concern  desires  to  import  canned  fruits, 
principally  pineapples  and  pears.  They  are  also  interested  in  dried  apple  rings  in 
boxes  of  12£  or  25  kg.,  and  fresh  apples,  red  colour,  in  boxes  of  18  kg.  net,  best 
grades. 

4289.  Canned,  dried  and  fresh  fruits. — A  concern  in  Bergen  want  to  receive 
quotations  for  canned  fruits,  principally  pears  and  peaches,  and  for  dried  and  fresh 
fruits,  chiefly  apples. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Various  Countries 
4290.  Acetic  acid. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  the  above  in  five  ton 

lots. 

4291.  Formic  acid. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  the  above  in  eleven 
ton  lots. 

4292.  Calcium  chloride. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  the  above  in  ten 
ton  lots. 

4293.  Formaldehyde. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  the  above  in  eleven 
ton  lots. 

4294.  Sulphate  of  ammonia. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  quotations  on  the  above  in 
one  hundred  ton  lots. 

4295.  Box  shooks. — A  London  firm  wishes  to  place  an  order  for  100,000  wood 
box  shooks  suitable  for  date  boxes,  according  to  specification  in  the  possession  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (ref.  file  T.C.-3-150).  Delivery  is 
required  at  Basra,  Persian  Gulf,  in  May  and  June,  and  prices  are  desired  c.i.f.  Basra, 
or  alternatively  offers  f.o.b.  steamer  Canadian  port  would  be  considered. 

4296.  Musical  instruments. — A  Glasgow  gentleman  who  has  spent  12  years  in 
Canada  would  like  agency  for  pianos,  gramophones,  or  any  other  musical  instruments, 
also  commodities  connected  with  the  musical  instrument  trade. 

4297.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  is  prepared  to  receive  offers  of  upper  leathers  of 
all  sorts,  particularly  dressed  sheepskins  for  shoe  linings. 

4298.  Leather. — A  Manchester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  hemlock  and  oak  sole 
leather  for  boot  trade. 

4299.  Last  blocks. — A  Northampton  firm  inquires  for  exporters  of  rough  turned 
rock  maple  last  blocks. 

4300.  Produce. — A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  consider  offers  of  cheese,  butter, 
eggs  and  bacon. 

4301.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  inquires  for  exporters  of  all  classes  of  sole 
leather  and  offal. 

4302.  Canned  fruits. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  represent  a  first-class  exporter 
of  canned  fruits. 

4303.  Ropes  and  twine. — A  Northampton  firm  invites  offers  of  ropes  and  twines. 

4304.  Wood  goods. — A  Northampton  firm  would  be  prepared  to  consider  offers 
of  dowels,  broom  handles,  clothes  pins,  washboards,  and  chair  seats. 

4305.  Foodstuffs. — A  Leicester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  handle  on  an  agency  basis 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flour,  cereal  foods,  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  canned  fruits,  canned 
fish,  condensed  milk,  confectionery,  and  fruit  pulp. 
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4306.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  can  handle  all  kinds  of  timber  particularly 
yellow  pine,  spruce,  oak  and  walnut. 

4307.  Underwear  and  hosiery. — A  Manchester  firm  is  prepared  to  represent  manu- 
facturers of  ladies'  and  children's  woven  underwear  and  hosiery. 

4308.  Paper. — A  Manchester  firm  enquires  for  manufacturers  of  news,  printing, 
grease-proof,  sulphites,  krafts,  tissues  and  all  grades  of  wrapping  papers. 

4309.  Paper,  etc. — A  Manchester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  newsprint,  kraft  and 
other  wrappings,  boxboards,  strawboards,  tissue,  etc. 

4310.  Ropes  and  twine. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  represent  manu- 
facturers of  ropes,  cordage  and  binder  twine,  or  would  purchase. 

4311.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  upper  leather  for  shoe 
trade. 

4312.  Timber. — A  Manchester  'firm  would  like  to  hear  from  exporters  of  deals, 
scantlings,  planed  boards,  slatings,  etc. 

4313.  General  hardware. — A  Northampton  firm  with  representatives  in  South 
America  is  open  to  consider  offers  of  wire  and  cut  nails,  babbit  metal,  wire  fencing, 
barbed  wire  and  wire  rope. 

4314.  Soft  goods. — A  Northampton  firm  is  open  to  purchase  cottons,  woollens, 
silks,  flannels,  serges,  sheetings  and  thread  for  the  British  and  South  American  markets. 

4315.  Food  products. — A  Nottingham  firm  is  open  to  purchase  all  kinds  of  food- 
stuffs, saleable  by  provision  merchants. 

4316.  Bacon  and  cheese. — A  Nottingham  firm  will  consider  offers  of  bacon  and 
cheese. 

4317.  Drugs  and  chemicals. — A  Leicester  firm  is  open  to  purchase  Canadian 
produced  drugs  and  chemicals. 

4318.  Locks. — A  Staffordshire  firm  manufacturing  locks  wishes  to  appoint  an 
agent  to  cover  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  British  Columbia. 

4319.  Agency  for  Bulgaria. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  is  pre- 
pared to  represent  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  doing  business  with  Bulgaria. 

4320.  Flour. — One  of  the  most  prominent  Jamaican  importers  seeks  exclusive 
representation  of  a  Canadian  mill  furnishing  all  three  grades  of  flour. 

4321.  Canned  fruits. — An  established  importer  with  many  years'  connection  with 
the  retail  grocery  trade  in  Jamaica,  wishes  to  obtain  a  line  of  Canadian  canned  fruits. 

4322.  Codfish. — An  established  Jamaican  importer  with  large  grocery  business 
wishes  to  obtain  a  Canadian  connection  for  codfish. 

4323.  Wheat. — A  flour  miller  in  Costa  Rica  with  capacity  of  300  barrels  per  day 
wishes  tentative  offers  of  cargoes  of  25,000  bushels  each  of  first  quality  Canadian 
wheat. 

4324.  Wheat. — An  important  Japanese  firm  of  importers  and  exporters  located 
in  Kobe  is  in  the  market  at  the  present  time  for  a  large  tonnage  of  wheat.  Immediate 
cable  quotations  are  desired — exporters  to  give  full  particulars  regarding  shipment, 
etc.,  when  cabling. 

4325.  Apples. — An  important  Belgian  joint  stock  company  is  interested  to  receive 
offers  of  Canadian  apples  in  barrels. 

4326.  Wood  pulp. — An  Antwerp  firm  of  sixteen  years'  standing,  importing  wood 
pulp  on  a  commission  basis,  is  open  to  accept  the  agency  for  Canadian  mechanical  and 
chemical  pulp. 

4327.  Evaporated  apples. — An  Antwerp  firm  of  twenty-five  years'  standing  desires 
to  enter  into  relations  with  one  or  two  established  Canadian  firms  exporting  evaporated 
apples  and  canned  goods. 

4328.  Lard.— An  Antwerp  firm  wishes  to  enter  into  relations  with  a  packer  of 
pure  refined  lard  (American  standard)  not  represented  in  Antwerp,  with  a  view  to 
taking  up  agency  for  Belgium,  North  of  France,  and  the  Rhineland. 

4329.  Breadstuffs,  etc. — An  important  Antwerp  firm  interested  in  breadstuffs, 
oils  and  lard,  desires  to  form  connection  with  reliable  Canadian  firm  exporting  these 
articles. 
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4330.  Exchanges. — An  Antwerp  firm  is  desirous  to  enter  into  relations  with  one 
or  several  export-import  firms  with  a  view  to  establishing  regular  exchanges. 

4331.  Trade  connection. — An  Antwerp  firm,  substantially  capitalized,  is  inter- 
ested to  establish  a  connection  with  a  large  Canadian  import-export  house. 

4332.  Chemical  fertilizers. — An  important  Antwerp  firm  desires  to  form  connec- 
tion with  Canadian  exporter  of  chemical  fertilizers. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships  Ltd.,  March  10;  Cana- 
dian Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March  11;  Canadian  Com- 
mander, Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March  14 ;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March 
24;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  31;  Empress  of  Britain, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  22. 

To  London. — Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March 
10;  Canadian  Raider,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March  14;  Crey 
County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  March  16;  Holbrook,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  16;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  28. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
March  11;  Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  11;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  24;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  9; 
Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21. 

To  Londonderry. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  March  14. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  March  4;  Man- 
chester Division,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  March  18. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  March  12;  Ballygally  Head,  Head 
Line,  March  14;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  March  25. 

To  Southampton,  Havre,  and  Antwerp. — Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  March  11. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
April  15. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  March  10. 
To  Havana  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  23. 
To o  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  March  24. 

To  Avonmoutii. — Orthia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  9;  Dunbridge,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  11 ;  Lalconia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  31. 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  March  12;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line, 
March  30. 

To  Antwerp  (via  Havre  and  Southampton). — Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  March  11;  Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  1. 

To  Rotterdam  (via  London). — Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
March  2;  Holbroolc,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  16. 

To  Cork. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  30. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Bahia  Blanca.— 
Halesius,  Houston  Line,  March  15. 

To  Australlv  and  New  Zealand.— Pialco,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company,  Ltd., 
March  11. 

To  Havre  (via  London). — Grey  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  March  16. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Londonderry  and  Glasgow. — Algeria,  Anchor  Line,  March  7. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  March  6. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Saxonia,  Red  Star  Line,  March  9. 

To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  8. 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  March  3;  Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  March  17. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  'Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  Ltd.,  March  8. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  Bay,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Jamaica — Nevis, 
Pickford  &  Black,  March  15. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  March  30. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  March  10. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  middle  March. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Transporter,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  March  27. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  March  19;  Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
April  14. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  April  15;  Hauraki,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  early  in  May. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  6;    Talthybus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Fushima 
Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  13 ;  Empress  of  Russia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  March  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Japan, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  8;  Monteagle,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  March  18. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Delagoa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  22. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  17. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  4  6,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen, 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Barr6,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dressy  Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade 
Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon,  P.O. 
Box  683,  Calcutta. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109  ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland).  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  1463  Broadway,  New  York, 
City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 
Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul-General. 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul-General. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul-General. 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul-General. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony;  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
address  Officer-in-charge,  H.  M.  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  (P.O.  Box  225),  12  Broad- 
way, Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
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LIST   OF   ACTS   ADMINISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Copyrights  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (~b). 
Electricity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Eead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
List   of   Licensed   Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Report   of    Special    Trade    Commission    to    Great   Britain,    France    and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  and  Trade  Regulations  of  Other  Countries  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).  (Price  outside  Canada, 
35  cents). 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).     (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The   following  is   an   abbreviated   list   of   publications    of   the   Bureau  of 
Statistics.  For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).    VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education; 
Finance  (Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways 
and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production, 
including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures; 
Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual   and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 


Note. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  .Application* 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Application 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BRITISH  BRANCH  INDUSTRIES 

IN  CANADA 

Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  Industrial  Commis- 
sioners throughout  the  Dominion  are  invited  to  forward  to  Mr.  L.  D. 
Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall 
Street,  London,  E.C.  2,  publications,  statistics,  and  other  specific  infor- 
mation regarding  industrial  openings  in  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
interested,  particularly  that  dealing  with  transportation  facilities,  raw 
materials,  labour,  power  costs,  etc. 

Mr.  Wilgress  is  in  charge  of  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  which  have  been  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  the  establishment  of  British  branch  industries  in  Canada, 
in  which  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  is  invited. 


TOURS  OF  JUNIOR  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer  will  leave  Ottawa  on  the  12th  inst.  to  tour  British  Columbia 
and  the  Prairie  Provinces.  He  will  go  through  to  Victoria,  arriving  there  about  March 
16,  and  from  there  will  proceed  to  Vancouver,  Kelowna,  Vernon,  Calgary  and  Edmon- 
ton, and  to  other  points  on  the  prairies. 

Mr.  G.  A.  R.  Emery  will  leave  Ottawa  about  March  18  to  tour  Newfoundland 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  Mr.  Emery  will 
proceed  to  St.  John's,  Nnd.,  direct,  or  not,  but  his  itinerary  will  be  given  in 
I  a  subsequent  issue.  Canadian  exporters  who  are  interested  in  the  Newfoundland 
market  and  who  would  like  special  inquiries  made  for  them,  should  communicate 
with  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

IRELAND    TO    BE    DESIGNATED    SEPARATELY    IN    CANADIAN  TRADE 

RETURNS 

Intimation  is  made  in  a  circular  that  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
i  Customs  and  Excise  that  Ireland  will  be  designated  separately  on  all  entries  of 
exports  and  imports  to  or  from  that  country,  commencing  with  April  1. 
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CANADA'S    IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS,  1903-1922 

The  accompanying  graph  depicts  the  total  import  and  export  trade  of  Canada 
for  the  past  twenty  years  to  January  31,  1922.  The  total  value  of  the  external  trade 
for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1922,  was  $1,560,500,620,  as  compared  with  a  trade 
total  of  $2,568,000,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920-21.  Exports  were  valued 
at  $781,858,107  as  compared  with  imports  which  totalled  $778,702,513.  The  most 
notable  change  is  the  reduction  in  trade  of  a  billion  dollars  in  the  past  twelve  months' 
period,  which  is  practically  accounted  for  by  the  precipitous  fall  in  prices  during  the 
year  and  by  the  effect  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  of  the  United  States  on  the  exports 
from  Canada  to  that  country  on  products  affected  by  that  measure. 
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RUMANIA'S  REQUIREMENTS 

A  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial  has  had  a  long  and  inter- 
esting interview  with  an  engineer  merchant  who  has  spent  the  last  six  months  in 
Bucharest  studying  trade  conditions.  The  country's  immediate  need  is  rolling  stock 
(not-  locomotives)  and  agricultural  implements,  and  already  a  number  of  a  well- 
known  make  of  Scottish  tractor  is  in  use  and  has  been  found  to  suit  the  hard  dry 
ground  much  better  than  any  other  type.  Engineering  material,  including  pipes  of 
all  sizes,  sheet  steel,  brass  and  copper  work,  and  brickmaking  plant  is  urgently 
required.  Houses  are  required  at  once,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  brick- 
making  machinery  in  the  country  at  all. 
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THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  February  10,  1922. — Less  labour  and  civil  discord,  the  reorganizing  in  part 
of  the  metal  and  engineering  trade,  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow,  increasing  state  revenue, 
a  better  exchange,  an  apparently  more  favourable  trade  balance,  the  holding  of  a  big 
convention  to  revivify  export  trade,  and  an  awakening  in  the  iron  and  steel  markets, 
are  among  the  best  characteristics  of  this  last  month's  Italian  situation.  Italy  is 
faced,  however,  with  a  ministerial  crisis,  the  unsolved  Banca  di  Sconto  problem, 
greater  unemployment,  a  sharp  increase  in  bank  note  circulation,  an  unchecked  falling 
security  market,  and  general  quietness  in  the  principal  trades.  Further  details  should 
;    be  of  interest. 

the  political  and  social  situation 

Governments  come  and  go  in  Italy,  and  one  Prime  Minister  succeeds  another  in 
what  seems  to  us  an  amazingly  short  time.   A  case  in  point  is  the  fall  of  the  ministry 
on  February  1.    Bonomi,  who  has  held  office  since  midsummer,  found  on  the  eve  of 
!    the  assembling  of  Parliament  that  the  Democratic  party,  the  strongest  numerically 
in  the  House,  had  passed  to  the  opposition,  and  he  therefore  preferred  under  the 
circumstances  not  to  meet  the  Chamber  as  a  doomed  man,  but  to  go  to  the  Quirinal 
and  hand  in  the  resignation  of  his  Cabinet  to  the  King.    It  is  generally  difficult  to 
estimate  the  reasons  for  the  fall  of  an  Italian  ministry,  but  it  would  seem  that  Bonomi 
|   has  encountered  this  reverse  because  of  both  his  internal  and  external  policies.  The 
;   Foreign  Minister  has  not  been  unanimously  congratulated  on  the  results  of  his  foreign 
'   programme,  while  at  home  the  Banca  di  Sconto  problem,  after  a  month  on  the  table, 
still  remains  unsolved.    Again,  Bonomi  has  satisfied  neither  Fascisti  nor  Socialists, 
although  it  must  be  said  to  his  credit  that  the  civil  troubles  of  Italy  during  his  regime 
have  been  localized  to  a  few  centres,  and  even  there  the  social  caldron  is  not  boiling 
with  its  intense  former  heat.   Unmindful,  however,  to  some  appreciable  extent  of  what 
has  been  actually  accomplished,  the  fiat  has  gone  out  chiefly  from  the  Democratic  party 
for  a  change,  with  the  result  that  Bonomi  has  thought  it  better  to  yield  than  to 
succumb.   Who  will  succeed  him  at  date  of  writing  cannot  be  stated.    De  Nicola,  the 
;  Speaker  of  the  Chamber  and  a  Democrat,  has  been  unable  to  compose  the  differences 
;  between  the  Democratic  and  the  Catholic  party  and  has  had  to  decline  the  King's 
invitation  to  form  the  new  ministry.   JSTor  has  Orlando,  also  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  well  known  abroad  because  of  his  place  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  support  of  the  Catholics  or  Popular  party,  and  he  too,  though  called  on 
j  by  the  King,  intimated  yesterday  his  inability  to  form  a  ministry. 

The  temporary  result  is  that  the  King  has  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the 
Bonomi  Cabinet,  and  no  new  ministry  will  be  formed  until  after  the  Chamber  meets 
next  week  and  a  vote  of  the  deputies  is  taken  on  the  record  of  the  Bonomi  adminis- 
tration. 

The  point  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  is  that  no  matter  who  succeeds  in  forming 
•  the  necessary  coalition,  the  general  lines  of  Government  action  are  unlikely  to  be 
|  conspicuously  shifted  or  deleteriously  modified. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION 

Statistics  just  published  show  that  the  national  unemployment  keeps  on  increasing 
and  in  December  reached  512,260,  of  whom  407,444  were  listed  as  men.  This  is  an 
increase  of  5-67  per  cent  among  the  male  workers  over  November,  and  a  decrease  of 
1-84  per  cent  for  the  women  workers  from  the  same  month.    The  total  increase  since 

|  the  first  of  May  is  104-79  per  cent.  Greatest  inactivity  is  evident  in  the  building  and 
allied  trades,  in  agriculture,  in  the  metallurgical  and  mechanical  industries,  and  in 
the  textiles,  food  products  and  mining  groups.    Latterly,  however,  unemployment  has 

|  actually  decreased  in  the  metal  and  textile  industries. 
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Reference  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  reports  on  the  Italian  situation  to  the 
drought  which  northern  Italy  has  been  experiencing.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to 
notice  that  this  dry  spell  has  been  broken  during  the  past  month  both  with  six  inches 
of  snow  and  with  rain,  and  though  much  more  water  for  electrical  power  is  needed  by 
the  factories,  and  the  land  is  greatly  in  need  of  rain,  yet  the  serious  conditions  of  a 
month  ago  do  not,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  exist. 

No  strikes  of  any  importance  during  January  have  clogged  Italy's  industrial 
wheels.  Moreover,  the  wage  reductions  which  have  been  taking  place  in  industry,  and 
whose  average  has  been  about  15  per  cent  of  the  wages  paid  in  1920,  although  at  first 
strenuously  opposed  by  organized  labour,  are  now  being  accepted  without  the  wrangling 
that  was  evident  a  few  months  ago.  It  would  seem  that  the  working  classes  under  the 
pressure  of  economic  conditions  are  coming  to  realize  the  uselessness  of  opposing  hard 
facts  with  academic  or  Bolshevistic  theories. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  metal  and  engineering  industries  is  pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily,  and  the  continued  activities  of  the  industrial  enterprises  of  the 
Ilva  group,  for  example,  may  now  be  considered  practically  assured.  Orders  but 
recently  received  have  caused  the  retiring  of  some  of  the  Ilva  blast  furnaces  which 
had  been  damped  down. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

No  general  banking  crisis  has  ensued  with  the  fall  of  the  Banca  Italiana  di 
Sconto.  Two  or  three  minor  banks  have  closed  their  doors  during  January,  but  with- 
out any  noticeable  effect,  and  any  apprehensions  which  may  have  been  felt  in  unin- 
formed circles  as  to  a  general  financial  catastrophe  have  proven  groundless.  Further, 
up  till  now  only  one  big  firm,  the  Mediterranean  Lloyd  Navigation  Company — a 
creature  of  the  Banca  di  Sconto — has  preferred  a  request  for  a  moratorium  to  the 
civil  tribunal  at  Rome.  Had  a  panicky  run  on  the  banks  occurred  the  situation  would 
have  been  considerably  aggravated,  but  general  confidence  has  prevailed  and  has 
averted  any  untoward  development. 

Of  the  future  of  the  Banca  di  Sconto  it  is  yet  too  early  to  give  an  authentic 
statement.  Public  opinion  seems  to  be  veering  around  to  the  desirability  of  the  con- 
tinuance in  one  form  or  another  of  the  moratorium  bank,  and  perhaps  the  proposal 
meeting  with  the  greatest  approval  is  the  capitalizing  of  a  National  Banca  di  Sconto 
which  would  take  over  sum  and  substance  the  old  bank,  paying  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  cash  deposits  immediately,  say  50  or  60  per  cent,  and  the  balance  over  a  number 
of  years,  while  the  shareholders  of  the  present  bank  would  receive  fewer  shares  in  the 
new  institution.  Whatever  plan  is  finally  authorized  by  the  Government  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  entirely  financed  by  private  interests,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers. Of  course  the  directors  of  the  Banca  di  Sconto  have  already  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  bank,  and  their  assets  have  been  put  for  the  present  under  seizure  to 
be  drawn  upon  in  case  such  action  is  considered  necessary.  A  reconstructed  bank 
therefore,  eventually  meeting  all  the  obligations  of  the  old  Banca  di  Sconto,  will  prob- 
ably be  the  issue  of  this  financial  eclipse. 

BANK  NOTE  CIRCULATION 

Italy's  bank  note  circulation,  which  was  gradually  decreasing  throughout  1921, 
took  a  sudden  upward  turn  during  the  last  ten  days  of  December.  From  19,73"i 
millions  at  the  end  of  1920,  the  bank  notes  printed  by  the  issuing  banks,  both  on 
account  of  the  state  and  for  commercial  purposes,  fell  to  17,478  millions  by  the  20th 
of  December,  1921,  but  were  up  again  in  eleven  days'  time  to  19,166  million  lire.  It 
should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  whereas  the  increase  in  notes  for  state  account  was 
but  32  million  lire  during  the  period  from  December  20  to  December  31,  1921.  th 
increase  in  purely  commercial  notes  totalled  1,656  million  lire.  Naturally  there  is 
reflected  in  this  sharp  increase  the  reflex  influence  of  the  collapse  of  the  Banca  di 
Sconto.    In  order  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  anticipated  demands  of  depositors  tluj 
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issuing  banks  were  obliged  to  print  new  paper  notes  which  would  sufficiently  cover 
any  emergency  which  might  arise.  Although  this  temporary  increase  must  be  looked 
upon  as  unfortunate,  especially  in  view  of  the  encouraging  reduction  which  had  been 
made,  yet  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  even  with  this  relapse  the  total  commercial  notes 
in  circulation  at  the  end  of  last  December  were  some  650  millions  less  than  at  the 
corresponding  date  of  1920. 

STATE  REVENUE 

According  to  the  published  returns  of  the  Treasury  for  the  six  months  July- 
December,  1921,  Italian  state  revenue  has  increased  to  6,218  million  lire  from  5,037 
million  lire  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920.  If  100  is  taken  as  the  index  figure 
for  the  similar  six  months  of  1913,  the  index  number  for  1920  would  be  496-6,  and 
for  1921  it  would  be  612-9.   These  figures  are  the  more  encouraging  inasmuch  as  State 

i  expenditure,  so  far  as  the  latest  figures  (July-September,  1921),  show,  are  some  137 

|  million  lire  less  than  for  the  July-September  period  of  1920. 

THE  EXCHANGE 

The  lira,  which  was  shaken  temporarily  by  the  troubles  of  the  Banca  di  Sconto, 
tumbled  from  95.29  lire  to  the  pound  sterling  and  22.90  to  the  United  States  dollar 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1921,  to  97.42  and  23.25  respectively  on  January  7,  1922. 
As  the  banking  crisis  has  been  kept  isolated,  however,  the  bullish  view  has  predomin- 
ated, and  there  has  resulted  a  distinct  appreciation  with  the  end  of  the  month,  showing 
a  recovery  to  92.90  and  21.65.  The  improvement  was  still  continuing  during  the 
past  week. 

THE  SECURITY  MARKET 

January's  Bourse  activities  by  Government  decree  were  limited  to  cash  trans- 
actions which,  with  the  authorized  postponement  of  the  December  stock  exchange 
settlement  till  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  January,  considerably  lessened  active  trading 
on  the  security  market.  The  general  tone  throughout,  however,  has  been  gloomy,  and 
all  operations  have  been  carried  on  under  the  shadow  of  the  banking  trouble.  Of  the 
78  investments  quoted  this  month  on  the  Milan  Bourse,  51  have  experienced  a  set- 
back, losing  altogether  843  points,  13  have  rallied  and  moved  up  72  points,  while  14 
have  lain  dormant.  The  lion's  share  of  the  individual  losses  was  that  of  the  big  jute 
and  hemp  company  which  pegged  down  168  points.  Among  the  banks  the  shares  of 
!  the  Credito  Italiano  alone  improved  and  advanced  12.50  points. 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  SITUATION 

Statistics  just  published  show  the  trend  of  Italy's  foreign  trade  for  July  to 
October,  1921.  These  figures  give  Italian  imports  for  these  four  months  at  3,600 
million  lire,  and  Italian  exports  at  2,369  million  lire,  or  an  unfavourable  trade  balance 
of  some  1,231  million  lire.  These  data  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  declarations 
made  by  exporters  and  importers  and  may  be  taken  as  approximately  accurate,  whereas 
the  final  statistics  for  the  same  period  of  1920  (imports  7,970  million  lire,  exports 
3,437  million  lire)  are  based  on  the  units  of  value  fixed  by  the  Customs  Commission 
and  do  not  allow  a  fair  comparison  with  the  figures  of  last  year. 

The  Milan  Export  Conference. — There  met  in  Milan  during  the  latter  part  ot 
January  a  very  important  convention  of  Italian  manufacturers,  agriculturists  and 
merchants,  summoned  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  to  study  ways 
j  and  means  for  the  promotion  of  Italian  export  trade.  In  his  inaugural  address  the 
Minister  referred  to  the  crisis  in  the  country's  foreign  trade,  consequent,  according 
to  him,  on  (1)  the  impoverishment  of  the  markets  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
;  which  before  the  war  absorbed  a  large  percentage  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
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Southern  Italy;   (2)  the  ultra-proteetionist  policy  obtaining  among  other  countries; 

(3)  the  depreciated  currency  surtaxes.  Italy's  policy,  he  said,  will  be  to  negotiatj 
short-dated  agreements  until  restored  stability  allows  of  permanent  treaties.  More- 
over, the  Government  would  refuse  to  bind  itself  in  the  ease  of  countries  which  reserve 
the  right  to  modify  import  duties  during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

After  four  days  spent  in  deliberation  the  conference  passed  a  number  of  important 
resolutions  recommending  (1)  the  complete  decontrol  of  industry  and  commerce;  (2) 
commercial  treaties  of  short  duration  based  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity;  (3)  the 
desirability  of  Italy  throwing  her  influence  on  the  side  of  moderate  protective  tariffs; 

(4)  the  need  of  improving  the  railway,  harbour  and  postal  services  and  the  advisability 
of  entrusting  the  telephone  system  to  private  companies;  (5)  the  securing  for  Italy 
of  one  of  the  two  ex-German  cables  between  the  Azores  and  the  United  States,  and 
its  completion  by  a  direct  cable  laid  between  Italy  and  the  islands;  (6)  the  improving 
of  the  consular  and  commercial  intelligence  service;  and  (7)  the  forming  of  export 
groups  in  order  to  secure  better  financial  facilities  and  to  avoid  overlapping  organiza- 
tion, especially  in  connection  with  Russian  trade.  This  pronouncement  of  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  these  recommendations  of  the  convention  are  important  inasmuch 
as  they  foreshadow  especially  what  is  likely  to  be  the  Government's  attitude  toward 
commercial  arrangements  with  other  countries,  and  inasmuch  as  they  indicate  what 
general  business  thoughts  are  engaging  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  Italy. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  MARKETS 

The  commercial  revival  still  hangs  fire  on  the  different  Italian  markets,  and  the 
majority  of  the  more  important  trades  as  silk,  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  leather,  chemicals 
and  citrus  fruits,  report  slackness  and  quiet  business.  On  the  other  hand  the  coal 
market  remains  firm,  conserved  food  stocks  are  being  cleared  through  exportation,  and 
the  demand  for  Italian  sulphur  is  reasserting  itself.  Most  notable,  however,  are  the 
fair  amount  of  inquiries  now  being  received  for  iron  and  steel  products,  which  markets 
have  been  in  a  semi-moribund  state  for  several  months,  and  whose  new  activity  is 
regarded  as  significant. 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT'S  ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  February  6,  1922. — In  sequence  to  the  reports  from  this  office,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  this  journal,  relative  to  the  large  quantity  of 
electrical  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Government  in  its  scheme  for  utilizing 
the  brown  coal  deposits  at  Morwell  for  electrical  power,  Canadian  manufacturers  are 
advised  that  tenders  for  additional  equipment  are  now  being  called  for. 

The  work  required  is  covered  by  a  specification  which  includes  the  manufacture, 
supply,  testing,  and  delivery  in  every  way  complete  of  lead-covered  and  alternatively 
lead-covered  and  armoured  cable  and  accessories  as  set  out  below: — 

Item  (1),  Alternative  "A." — Thirty-one  miles  of  0-15  square  inch  3-core  paper 
insulated  lead-covered  22,000-volt  power  cable. 

Item  (1),  Alternative  "  B." — Thirty-one  miles  of  0-15  square  inch  3-core  paper 
insulated  lead-covered  and  steel-wired  armoured  22,000-volt  power  cable. 

Item  (2),  Alternative  "A." — Twenty  miles  of  0-07  square  inch  3-core  paper 
insulated  lead-covered  pilot  cable  with  four  pairs  of  telephone  wires. 

Item  (2),  Alternative  "  B." — Twenty  miles  of  0  007  square  inch  3-core  paper 
insulated  lead-covered  and  steel-wired  armoured  pilot  cable  with  four  pairs  of  tele- 
phone wires. 
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Item  (3),  Alternative  "  A/'— Five  miles  of  0-007  square  inch  3-core  paper  insulated 
lead-covered  pilot  cable  with  two  pairs  of  telephone  wires. 

Item  (8),  Alternative  "  B." — Five  miles  of  0-007  square  inch  3-core  paper  insulated 
lead-covered  and  steel-wired  armoured  pilot  cable  with  two  pairs  of  telephone  wires. 

Item  (Jf). — 1-6  miles  eight  pair  lead-covered  telephone  cable. 

Item  (5),  Alternative  "  A ."—  Sufficient  jointing  material  to  make  all  joints 
necessary  for  laying  the  full  length  of  lead-covered  main  power  cables  and  pilot  cables 
plus  10  per  cent  spare  material. 

Item  (5),  Alternative  "  B." — Sufficient  joint  boxes  complete  with  all  material  to 
make  the  necessary  joints  in  the  full  length  of  lead-covered  armoured  main  power 
cables  and  pilot  cables  plus  10  per  cent  spare. 

Item  (6),  Alternative  "A."- — Twelve  outdoor  and  twelve  indoor  type  trifurcating 
boxes  for  0-15  square  inch  lead-covered  cable.  Twelve  outdoor  and  twelve  indoor 
type  trifurcating  boxes  for  0  •  007  square  inch  lead-covered  pilot  cable. 

Item  (6),  Alternative  "  B." — Twelve  outdoor  and  twelve  indoor  type  trifurcating 
boxes  for  0-15  square  inch  lead-covered  armoured  cable.  Twelve  outdoor  and  twelve 
indoor  type  trifurcating  boxes  for  0-007  square  inch  lead-covered  and  armoured  pilot 
cable. 

Item  (7). — Four  indoor  trifurcating  boxes  for  telephone  cable. 

CHARGES   FOR  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  specification  covering  the  requirements,  and  the  appended  contract  forms, 
may  be  inspected  at — and  copies  obtained  from — the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
!    merce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  T.C.-3-114). 

The  Electricity  Commission  makes  a  charge  of  $10.22  for  the  first  two  copies  of 
j  the  combined  specification  and  tender  forms,  and  for  each  additional  copy  a  charge 
I   of  $2.56. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  been  requested  to  collect 
these  charges  before  delivering  copies  of  the  specification.  These  charges  will  ultimately 
be  returned  (by  instruction  of  the  Electricity  Commission)  to  firms  submitting  bona 
fide  tenders. 

DEPOSITS  ON  TENDERS  PAYABLE  IN  CANADA 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  specifications,  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Canadian 
tenderers,  the  Electricity  Commissioners  have  arranged  with  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  that  the  amount  of  each  preliminary  deposit  can  be  made  in 
Canada.  The  amount  of  the  deposit  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Accountant  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  his  official  receipt  only  need  be  forwarded 
with  the  tender  to  Melbourne. 

The  elimination  of  the  more  circuitous  method  of  deposits  being  sent  to  Australia, 
and  possibly  being  returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in  Canada  a  convenience 
alike  to  the  Commissioners  and  tenderers. 

Tenders,  on  the  prescribed  forms,  close  at  Melbourne  on  April  29,  1922,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria, 
673  Bourke  street,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Unless  the  date  is  extended  for  a  few  days,  the  mail  schedules  are  particularly 
inconvenient  for  Canadian  tenderers.  The  only  mail  by  which  tenders  can  be  received 
in  time  is  that  leaving  Vancouver  on  March  17  and  due  at  Melbourne  on  April  13. 
I  Should  there  be  no  extension  beyond  April  29,  it  may  be  necessary  for  tenderers  to 
submit  their  quotations  by  cablegram. 
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AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  WITH  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  February  6,  1922.— A  cablegram  from  this  office  was  published  in  No. 
938  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (January  22,  1922),  announcing  that  the 
Commonwealth  Government  had  issued  a  proclamation  under  which  the  Australian 
embargo  on  importations  from  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria 
would  be  removed  from  August  1,  1922. 

Practically  eight  years  will  have  elapsed  since  importations  from  ex-enemy 
countries  (except  those  on  the  high  seas  at  the  opening  of  hostilities)  have  been  placed 
on  the  Australian  market,  despite  the  fact  that  the  war  ceased  some  three  and  a  half 
years  ago. 

Regulations  prohibiting  the  importation  of  goods  upon  which  there  is  used  a 
trade  mark,  the  registration  of  which  had  been  suspended,  are  also  repealed  as  from 
August  1,  1922. 

The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs  explained  that  the  object  in  delaying  the 
resumption  of  import  trade  relations  until  August  1  was  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  dumping  of  German  goods  into  Australia,  besides  giving  importers  an  opportunity 
of  realizing  upon  present  stocks  and  goods  ordered,  so  that  they  could  readjust  their 
future  trading  conditions. 

At  recent  rates  of  exchange,  it  is  claimed  that  an  extra  customs  duty  of  75  per 
cent  would  operate  on  goods  imported  from  Germany,  and  even  this  extra  duty,  com- 
bined with  the  ordinary  duty,  would,  in  some  instances,  exceed  125  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Even  with  this  heavy  surcharge  in  payments  to  the  customs  house,  it  is 
stated  by  importers  that  some  German  goods  will  be  landed  at  prices  considerably  less 
than  they  could  be  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  North  America,  but  time 
alone  can  prove  this  contention. 

In  anticipation  of  the  removal  of  the  embargo,  German  manufacturers  and 
exporting  houses  have,  for  some  months  past,  been  endeavouring  to  re-establish  their 
pre-war  connections  with  Australian  importers. 

In  recent  reports  sent  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  the  provisions  of 
the  Australian  anti-du/nping  legislation  (in  its  comprehensive  character),  and  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Australian  Tariff  Board  (not  yet  appointed),  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  resumption  of  trading  with  Germany  was  carefully  considered  in  the 
preparation  of  these  enactments. 

A  latent  power  exists  under  the  Customs  Act  in  prohibiting  imports;  hence  if 
the  provisions  of  the  Anti-dumping  Act  prove  insufficient  to  prevent  injurious  com- 
petition with  Australian  and  British  or  Empire  goods,  more  stringent  measures  may 
be  adopted. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Australian  representatives  of  British,  Canadian,  and 
United  States  manufacturers  are  apprehensive  of  the  results  of  the  restrictions  on 
German  trade  being  removed. 

While  many  importers  prefer  to  receive  their  necessary  requirements  through 
Empire  and  allied  sources  of  supply,  yet  there  are  others  who  have  no  qualms  in 
placing  their  orders  in  the  cheapest  market;  hence  the  approaching  revival  of  Con- 
tinental competition  is  already  having  a  decided  effect  upon  the  placing  of  orders 
oversea. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Boss,  Canadian  Trade s  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  has  sent  the 
following  cablegram,  dated  March  7,  descriptive  of  the  financial  and  trade  condi- 
tions in  Australia: — 

"  In  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  January  31,  1922,  Australian 
exports  exceeded  imports  by  over  fifteen  million  pounds  sterling,  thus  materially 
improving  Australia's  financial  position  and  outlook.  Oversea  offers  have  been  received, 
creating  a  strong  demand  for  flour,  large  shipments  of  which  are  going  forward  to 
Mediterranean,  Continental  and  British  ports.  To-day's  quotations  are  averaging 
thirteen  pounds,  three  shillings  and  ninepenee  per  short  ton,  in  one  hundred  and 
forty  pound  bags,  free  on  board  Australian  ports.  Freights  for  March  shipments'  are 
fifty  shillings  for  Mediterranean  ports,  and  forty-five  shillings  for  British  ports. 
Wheat  is  firm  at  about  six  shillings  free  on  board.  The  Economic  Conference  called 
by  the  Prime  Minister  between  employers  and  employees  proved  abortive  in  regu- 
lating the  wages  and  hours  of  labour.  There  is  considerable  unemployment  in  the 
principal  cities.  Interested  tenderers  are  advised  that  Mr.  Bradfield,  engineer  of  the 
proposed  Sydney  Harbour  Bridge,  will  be  in  Ottawa  from  April  25  to  April  30,  but 
will  be  unable  to  visit  other  cities.  Trading  conditions  are  sound,  but  are  without 
the  speculative  element.  It  is  thought  that  fairly  large  orders  for  necessary  require- 
j  ments  will  be  going  oversea,  including  Canada." 

SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 
Cape  Town,  January  24,  1922. — The  year  1921  was  a  very  difficult  one  indeed 
for  South  Africa.    Following  two  boom  years — 1920  more  so  than  1919 — has  made 
this  all  the  more  apparent.    The  first  indication  was  the  turn  on  the  part  of  the 
banking  institutions,  who  from  one  of  liberal  advances  suddenly  turned  round  to  the 
policy  of  calling  in  their  money,  and  in  a  decidedly  firm  way.    This,  with  overstocks 
in  the  country  bought  at  peak  prices,  brought  about  an  extreme  tightening  up  in  all 
directions.    At  the  same  time  came  the  slump  in  prices  of  wool  and  corn,  and  as  the 
j  farmers,  who  had  been  making  big  money,  had  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  spent 
i  most  of  it  on  improvements  or  purchases  of  land  at  boom  prices,  their  restricted 
j  revenue  brought  about  lesser  trading.    Mines  of  all  kinds,  owing  to  altered  conditions 
I  of  world  trade,  were  also  in  the  slump,  some  closing  down,  others  restricting  output. 
;  Many  industries  started  during  the  war  were  closed  down,  and  others  have  continued 
j  under  difficulties.   Some  of  these  have  been  able  to  induce  the  Government  to  prohibit 
:  importations.    The  Government,  as  a  consequence,  suffered  in  lessened  revenue  from 
|  customs,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  railways  and 
j  harbours,  which  have  been  operating  at  a  loss  all  the  year. 

REDUCTION  OF  EXPENSES 

All  trading,  manufacturing,  mining  and  industrial  concerns  of  every  kind  have 
retrenched  wherever  possible,  and  expenses  have  been  cut  down  to  meet  the  altered 
conditions.  As  a  consequence  only  a  very  limited  number  of  the  regular  importers 
have  gone  into  liquidation,  which  really  means  that  any  firm  which  survived  last  year 
and  which  survives  the  expected  difficulties  of  the  next  three  to  four  months  are  good 
prospective  customers  for  any  Canadian  manufacturer  or  shipper.  In  other  words, 
importing  firms  in  the  Union  are  safe  and  sound.  The  Government  has  reduced  its 
expenditure  programme  by  £2,727,000,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  proposed  addi- 
tional taxation  to  the  amount  of  £2,425,000. 

Despite  the  tightening  up  all  round  and  restricted  trade,  the  £5,000,000  loan 
j  floated  in  London  recently  by  the  Government  was  over-subscribed  in  twenty-four 
i  hours.  This  shows  an  appreciation  overseas  of  South  Africa's  future  possibilities. 
:  Another  clear  indication  of  faith  in  South  Africa  is  shown  by  the  subscribers  to  the 
!  Union-Castle  Shipping  Company's  loan  of  £2,000,000,  which  brought  in  applications 
totalling  £10,000,000. 
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GROSS   PUBLIC  DEBT 

In  connection  with  this  review,  it  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  many  Canadian 
readers  to  submit  a  few  facts  extracted  from  the  report  of  the  Public  Debt  Commis- 
sion, which  came  to  hand  recently: — 

"  The  report  of  the  Public  Debt  Commissioners  for  the  financial  year  1921  shows 
the  amount  invested  in  British  Government  securities  was  £1,441,082,  a  decrease  of 
£285,998,  due  to  the  realization  of  national  war  bonds  to  meet  railway  withdrawals, 
and  to  the  redemption  of  £50,000  Exchequer  bonds  on  maturity.  Union  Government 
securities  domiciled  in  London  amounted  to  £17,162,667,  an  increase  of  £1,303,521. 
The  increase  was  due  principally  to  the  purchase  of  Transvaal  stocks  for  sinking 
funds.  Securities  domiciled  in  South  Africa  amounted  to  £10,938,572,  the  increase  of 
£2,096,000  being  due  to  subscription  to  the  further  issues  in  February,  1920,  of  4£ 
and  5  per  cent  stock,  1929-39 ;  to  the,  purchase  of  5  per  cent  local  stock,  1921-36,  and 
to  temporary  investments  in  Union  Treasury  bills.  The  total  investments  amounted 
to  £33,110,164,  an  increase  of  £1,989,480  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

"  The  average  rate  of  interest  earned  over  all  the  funds  administered  by  the  com- 
missioners as  invested  at  March  31,  1921,  was  £4  3s.  8d.  '  This  may  seem  unduly  low/ 
remark  the  commissioners,  '  compared  with  the  rate  which  can  be  obtained  on  pre- 
scribed investments,  but  the  explanation  is  that  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  higher 
rate  as  funds  become  available  for  investment.'  The  investments  by  the  several 
sinking  funds  for  the  redemption  of  debt  generally  cost  £10,760,947,  and  the  market 
value  at  March  31  last  was  £8,800,252,  a  depreciation  of  £1,960,695. 

"The  gross  public  debt  is  £178,607,939.  The  European  or  white  population  was  taken 
at  1,521,645,  making  an  average *debt  per  head  of  £117-378.  Taking  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  Union  at  6,781,004,  the  average  debt  per  head  was  £26-339.  The  average 
annual  debt  charge,  according  to  appropriation  accounts,  was  £7,315,828,  and  after 
deducting  interest  is  worked  out  at  £1-602  per  head  of  the  European  population,  and 
£-359,  taking  the  entire  population.  At  the  time  of  Union  the  gross  public  debt  was 
£116,502,628." 

PROSPECTS  FOR  1922 

During  the  last  three  months  of  1921,  almost  every  person  interviewed  by  the 
writer  was  strong  in  the  belief  that  trade  and  commerce  would  at  the  end  of  March 
or  April,  1922,  at  the  latest,  see  at  least  a  near  return  to  normal  trading.  This  opinion 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  South  African  produce  was  again  finding  a  world  market, 
and  at  fairly  satisfactory  prices.  Towards  the  end  of  December  the  one  danger  to 
progress  which  was  feared  had  actually  asserted  itself,  and  since  the  first  of  January 
a  miners'  strike  is  in  evidence.  A  conference  of  all  the  interested  parties  was  arranged 
by  the  Government,  but  up  to  the  time  of  writing  every  endeavour  towards  a  settle- 
ment seems  hopeless.  This  strike  has  certainly  put  the  clock  back  as  far  as  an  early 
renewal  of  normal  trading  this  year  is  concerned.  The  mining  supply  houses  ami 
general  traders,  who  for  some  months  past  have  been  ordering  in  a  fair  way,  have  now 
stopped  all  placing  of  orders. 

Every  centre  of  the  Union  is  more  or  less  touched  by  the  conditions  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, but  there  will  not  be  quite  the  same  restrictions  in  purchase  from  overseas  in 
the  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  the  Cape. 

The  above  review  covers  the  position  in  South  Africa  as  it  appears  at  the  present 
moment,  and  although  it  does  not  show  up  to  advantage  the  prospects  of  trade  in  the 
immediate  future,  there  is  no  doubt  that  before  long  all  local  troubles  will  be  straight- 
ened out,  and  that  means  a  renewal  of  trade  at  a  fair  bound.  With  the  "  house  "  being 
set  in  order  on  the  European  Continent,  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  South 
African  agricultural  products,  and  this  will  mean  really  good  trading  once  more.  With 
a  sure  knowledge  of  how  South  Africa  does  come  back,  it  is  essential  that  every  Cana- 
dian firm,  either  trading  or  contemplating  an  effort,  should  complete  all  their  arrange- 
ments, and  arm  their  representatives  in  the  Union  with  samples,  prices,  and  all  data 
possible,  so  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  the  turn  in  the  tide  when  it  comes. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BY  COUNTRIES  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

February  16,  1922. — In  issuing  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts  for  January, 
with  which  are  included  the  details  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  separate 
countries  in  the  year  1921,  the  Board  of  Trade  calls  attention  to  the  territorial  altera- 
tions which  have  been  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  European  countries,  the 
boundaries  of  Eussia,  Denmark,  Germany,  Austro-Hungary,  Greece,  and  Turkey  all 
being  affected  by  the  recent  war,  while  a  number  of  new  independent  states  have  been 
created.  The  French  figures  have  been  augmented  by  the  trade  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
from  the  year  1919  onwards.  Consequently,  when  considering  the  customary  table 
showing  details  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  its  principal  customers 
which  has  been  prepared,  although  it  has  been  thought  interesting  to  still  reproduce 
the  pre-war  figures  of  1913  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  1920  and  1921,  these 
territorial  changes  must  be  taken  into  account  as  regards  these  particular  countries. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  while  valuation  is  greatly  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
prices  which  has  taken  place,  this  feature  does  not  affect  what  is  one  of  the  chief 
interests  of  these  tables,  i.e.,  the  proportion  of  trade  which  the  United  Kingdom  has 
!  been  doing  with  different  countries. 

The  unfavourable  conditions  which  have  prevailed  all  over  the  world  and  the 
'  heavy  fall  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  in  1920  will  explain  the  great  decrease  in 
i  the  totals  for  1921,  as  shown  in  the  following  aggregates,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  proportion  of  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  Empire  in  comparison 
|  with  foreign  countries  shows  a  further  increase  to  33-8  per  cent,  from  the  31  •  8  per 
\  cent  of  1920  and  28-5  per  cent  of  1913,  and  if  public  opinion  is  any  criterion,  it  may 
|  be  confidently  anticipated  that  inter-Imperial  trade  will  increase  at  a  much  greater 
rate  now  that  the  difficulties  and  restrictions  caused  by  the  war  are  being  surmounted. 

trade  with  foreign  countries 

1913  1920  1921 

Imports                                         £577,218,844  £1,376,010,868  £755,595,320 

Exports  (British)                           329,942,196  834,086,267  404,425,410 

Re-exports                                        95,955,947  196,939,890  94,010,862 


Totals  £1,003,116,987        £2,407,037,025  £1,254,031,592 


TRADE  WITH  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

1913                      1920  1921 

Imports                                           £191,515,895           £560,731,252  £331,091,893 

Exports  (British)                            195,311,399            501,482,760  298,770,872 

Re-exports                                        13,610,784              25,466,067  13,041,210 


Totals   £400,438,078        £1,087,680,079  £642,903,975 


A  study  of  the  detailed  tables  shows  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  directions  of 
trade  in  1921  proceeded  much  upon  the  lines  of  the  preceding  year,  the  notable  excep- 
tions being  Eussia,  where  a  heavy  fall  from  £50,000,000  to  £6,000,000  was  experienced, 
and  Turkey,  where  the  drop  was  from  £44,000,000  to  £5,000,000. 

Although  the  value  of  transactions  with  the  United  States  was  practically  cut 
in  half,  American  imports  still  contribute  the  huge  proportion  of  25-3  per  cent  of 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  whole  of  the  world. 

j  ^  In  view  of  the  immense  amount  that  has  been  written  about  the  invasion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  German  manufactured  goods,  one  would  have  anticipated  a  great 
increase  in  the  value  of  imports  from  Germany.  This  is,  however,  not  confirmed  by 
the  official  figures,  which  indicate  a  falling-off  in  value  of  one-third.    This  is  certainly 
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less  than  the  average  decline  with  countries  generally,  but  even  making  allowance  for 
the  abnormal  exchange  conditions  it  seems  doubtful  that  there  has  been  any  con- 
siderable increase  as  regards  quantities. 

As,  however,  the  details  of  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  by  countries  during 
1921  will  not  be  issued  until  next  autumn,  the  means  of  checking  this  are  not 
available. 

Additions  to  the  table  are  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State, 
figures  relating  to  which  are  included  for  the  first  time  in  the  statistics  for  1921. 


TABLE  SHOWING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  I.E.,  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  (THE  PRODUCE  OP 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM),  AND  RE-EXPORTS  (THE  PRODUCE  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  AND 
OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE),  WITH  THE  COUNTRIES  INDICATED,  FOR  THE 
CALENDAR  YEARS,  1913,  1920  AND  1921  :— 


1913 

Canada — ■ 

Imports   £30,488,374 

Exports   23,794,935 

Re-exports   3,512,258 

Total   £57,795,567 

Australia — 

Imports   £38.065,250 

Exports   34,471,269 

Re-exports   3,358,213 

Total   £75,894,732 

New  Zealand — 

Imports   £20,338,057 

Exports   10,837,987 

Re-exports   951,876 

Total.  ^   £32,127,920 

Union  of  South  Africa — 

Imports   £12,301,429 

Exports   22,184,818 

Re-exports   1,860,864 

Total   £36,347,111 

West  Africa — 

Imports   £  5,173,553 

Exports   6,603,802 

Re-exports   629,819 

Total   £12,407,174 

British  West  Indies — 

Imports   f  2,115,929 

Exports   2,339,278 

Re-exports   382,810 

Total   £  4,838,017 

British  India — 

Imports   £48,420,490 

Exports   70,273,221 

Re-exports   1,397,010 

TotaF   £120,090,721 

Ceylon — 

Imports   £  7,797,090 

Exports   4,185,184 

Re-exports   130,972 

Total   £12,113,246 


1920 

£92,999,215 
42,692,777 
6,067,042 

£1  41,759,034 


£112,287,802 
62,574,445 
5,771,988 

£180,634,235 


£47,492,889 
26,628,235 
1,350,883 

£75,472,007 


£19,081,913 
49,075,915 
2,632,918 

£70,790,746 


£30,569,797 
23,330,553 
2,065,832 

£55,966,182 


£14,302,807 
5,934,823 
543,575 

£20,781,205 


£  95,721,420 
181,239,634 
2,712,081 

£279,673,135 


£16,803,315 
6,386,843 
209,090 

£23,399.248 


1921 

£62,286,668 
19,433,206 
2,065,662 

£83,785,536 


£67,857,555 
45,644,527 
2,784,097 

£116,286,179 


£48,S28,009 
14,928,076 
580,944 

£64,337,029 


£18,882,630 
29,861,168 
1,205,651 

£49,949,449 


£10.832,682 
12,542,132 
826,192 

£24,201,006 


£  5.995,578 
3,795,735 
453,724 

£10,245.037 


£  44,268,161 
109,022,292 
2,535,100 

£155,825.553 


£10,657.811 
3,941.268 
83,286 

£14,682.365 
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TABLE    SHOWING    TRADE    OF    THE    UNITED  KINGDOM,    ETC.  Continued 

1913  1920  1921 

Straits  Settlements — 

Imports                                        £15,799,502  £17,930,539  £  7,282,559 

Exports                                           5,836,446  16,599,545  8,431,692 

Re-exports                                        169,201  339,028  150,783 


Total   £21,805,149  £34,869,112  £15,865,034 


Egypt — 

Imports   £21,394,735  £69,331,895  £26,927,354 

Exports   9,805,639  43,643,665  18,829,522 

Re-exports   158,263  1,178,852  •  382,443 


Total   £31,358,637  £114,154,412  £46,139,319 


France — 

Imports   £46,352,718  £  75,836,422  £53,094,113 

Exports   28,933,072  135,936,295  44,257,305 

Re-exports   11,948,635  39,811,448  12,781,580 


Total   £87,234,425  £251,584,165  £110,132,998 


Belgium — 

Imports   £23,382,268  £44,925,208  £32,957,953 

Exports   13,239,960  49,037,764  19,651,917 

Reexports                          ..  7,420,402  19,487,918  9,736,331 


Total   £44,042,630  £113,450,890  £62,346,201 


Italy — 

"imports   £  8,127,213  £17,880,532  £  8,896,863 

Exports   14,610,068  39,701,777  17,328,063 

Re-exports   1,011,836  5,624,454  1,731,592 


Total   £23,749,117  £63,206,763  £27,956,518 


Germany — 

Imports                              ..  £80,411,057  £30,251,806  £20,549,999 

Exports   40,677,379  21,706,660  17,831,748 

Re-exports   19,822,314  29,382,103  22,897,184 


Total   £140,910,750  £81,340,569  £61,278,931 


Sweden — ■ 

Imports   £14,212,902  £56,467,716  £21,625,83? 

Exports   8,220,410  39,327,598  9,626,703 

Re-exports   1,014,247  5,005,318  1,889,727 


Total   £23,447,559  £100,800,632  £33,142,267 


Norway — 

Imports   £  7,437,141  £23,819,349  £10,326,095 

Exports   6,147,445  33,399,353  14,059,813 

Re-exports   518,335  2,083,008  787,167 


Total   £14,102,921  £59,301,710  £25,173,075 


Imports   £23,577,841  £39,253,702  £38,857,843 

Exports   15,429,315  47,699,350  27,328,255 

Re-exports   5,092,716  14,439,083  9,082,009 


Total   £44,099,872  £101,392,135  £75,268,107 


D  6  yh  7YL  cl  y*  1c  ~ — " 

Imports   £23,S30,633  £31,165,965  £41,366,727 

Exports   5,792,257  30,583,167  10,046,380 

Re-exports   550,851  4,400,756  1,412,684 


Total 


£30,173,741 


£66,149,888 


£52,825,791 
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TABLK    SHOWING    TRADE    OF    THE    UNITED  KINGDOM,    ETC.  Continued 

1913  1920  1921 

Switzerland — 

Imports                                        £11,070,464  £36,996,066  £19,963,820 

Exports                                             4,212,401  12,610,512  5,543,199 

Re-exports                                         875,587  2,853,144  1,049,780 


Total   £16,158,452  £52,459,722  £26,556,799 


Greece — 

Imports   £2.202,486  £  6,815,805 

Exports   2,537,320  12,783,304 

Re-exports..  *   58,669  511,074 


Total   £4,798,475  £20,110,183  £10,171,211 


Sjiain — ■ 

Imports   £1  4,393,909  £37,296,827  £21,823,023 

Exports    7,851,574  19,273,065  13,453,858 

Re-exports   779,820  3.401,158  701,998 


Total   £23,025,303  £59,971,050  £35,978,879 


Portugal — ■ 

Imports   £3,017,101  £  6,899,451  £4,194,570 

Exports   3,270,702  10,555,303  3,396,032 

Re-exports   663,364  1,496,373  754,509 


Total   £6,951,167  £18,951,127  £8,345,111 


Russia- 


Imports   £40,270,539  £33,522,892  £2,700,901 

Exports   18,102,683  11,992,083  2,173,477 

Re-exports   9,591,270  4,841,300  1,210,283 


Total   £67,964,492  £50,356,275  £6,084,661 


Austria  Hungary — 

Imports   £7,705,949  £2,626,288  £  798,427 

Exports   4,480,768  3,969,994  2,025,560 

Reexports   1,299,552  1,689,009  436,076 


Total   £13,486,269  £8,285,291  £3,260,063 


Roumania — ■ 

Imports   £2,037.265  £3,231,892  £3,359,386 

Exports   1,947,198  7,112,462  5,432,855 

Re-exports   70,962  390,743  129,415 


Total   £4,055,425  £10,735,097  £8,921,656 


Turkey — 

Imports   £5,441,222  £12,092,253  £1,064,399 

Exports   7,762,982  31,321,555  4,604,332 

Re-exports   248,965  1,088,021  102,371 


Total   £13,453,169  £44,501,829  £5,771,102 


Czecho-  Slovakia — 

Imports     £5,698,683 

Exports     1,312,128 

Re-exports     1,418,866 


Total     £8,429,677 


Serb-Croat-Slovene  State — 

Imports     £  759,542 

Exports     1,045,705 

Re-exports       27  336 


Total 


£1,832,583 
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TABLE    SHOWING    TRADE    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM,    ETC.  Concluded 


1913  1920  1921 

United  States — ■ 

Imports                                      £141,652,072  £563,326,962  £275,189,245 

Exports                                          29,294,579  77,118,879  44,200,805 

Re-exports                                     30,158,652  53,942,116  20,352,620 


Total   £201,105,303  £694,387,957  £339,742,670 


Argentine — 

Imports   £42,485,391  £128,046,279  £68,260,656 

Exports   22,640,943  42,921,254  27,622,024 

Re-exports   796,400  920,397  426,618 


Total   £65,922,734  £171,887,930  £96,309,298 


Brazil — 

Imports   £10,008,367  £12,025,378  £  5,866,332 

Exports   12,465,161  24,289,414  10,438,721 

Re-exports   555,936  604,583  213,631 


Total   £23,029,464  £36,919,375  £16,518,684 


Peru — 

Imports   £5,359,335  £14,619,312  £6,436,598 

Exports   2,233,082  4,733,352  2,141,053 

Re-exports   103,554  100,601  32,379 


Total   £4,769,624  £19,453,265  £8,610,030 


Chile — 

Imports   £5,359,335  £12,942,932  £6,563,839 

Exports   6,010,502  9,661,998  5,154,314 

Re-exports   358,820  222,103  90,854 


Total   £11,728,657  £22,827,033  £11,809,007 


Mexico — 

Imports   £1,879,794  £13,444,493  £9,859,094 

Exports   2,233,082  4,344,402  4,595,560 

Re-exports  .    ..  265,117  221,805  125,673 


Total   £4,377,993  £18,010,700  £14,580,327 


Cuha — 

Imports   £3,674,896  £26,184,460  £6,425,427 

Exports   2,214,386  7,249,917  1,890.708 

Re-exports:   785,684  149,302  592,198 


Total   £6,674,966  £33,583,679  £8,908,333 


China — > 

Imports   £  4,671,608  £26,898,466  £11,269,376 

Exports   14,845,291  43,577,342  26,001,309 

Re-exports   165,127  393,040  185,905 


Total   £19,682,026  £70,868,848  £37,456,590 


Japan — - 

Imports   £  4,387,606  £29,699,321  £  8,734,940 

Exports   14,530,439  26,093,293  21,369,009 

Re-exports   296,831  1,912,778  777,582 


Total   £19,214,876  £57,705,392  £30,881,531 


GERMANY  INCREASING  FLAX  CULTURE 

The  Association  of  Flax  Dealers  at  Breslau  has  recently  formed  a  company  with 
a  view  to  organizing  at  home  and  abroad  the  sales  distribution  of  flax  and  hemp  and 
establishing  a  clearing  centre  for  flax  and  hemp  supplies,  says  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports.  In  line  with  this  plan  and  on  account  of  the  lack  of  flax  from 
Russia,  which  is  causing  a  great  shortage  of  linen  in  Germany  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  proposed  to  increase  flax  growing  in  Germany. 
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TRADE  OF  FRANCE  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

The  following  statistics  of  foreign  trade  have  been  given  out  by  the  Customs 
authorities  of  France: — 


Imports 

Francs 

Differences  for 

1921                      1920  1921 

Foodstuffs                                   6,205,898,000        11,874,910,000  _  5,669,012,000 

Industrial  materials                  12,398,040,000        25,156,544,000  _12, 758, 504, 000 

Manufactures                              4,944,535,000        12,873,443,000  _  7,928,908,000 


23,548,473,000        49,904,897,000      _26, 356, 424, 000 


Metric  tons 

Differences  for 
1921  1920  1921 

Foodstuffs   4,066,434  6,195,261      _  2,126,827 

Industrial  materials   32,448,478  41,871,777      _  9.423,299 

Manufactures   1,458,774  2,464,888      _  1,006,114 


37,973,686  50,531,926      _  12,558,240 


Foodstuffs. — From  these  figures  the  value  of  imported  foodstuffs  per  metric  ton 
is  found  to  have  been  about  23  per  cent  less  in  1921  than  in  1920,  and  although  this 
cannot  be  taken  to  represent  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living,  there  has  certainly 
been  a  decline.  The  drop  in  quantity  reveals  increased  foodstuffs  production  in  France 
during  the  year  under  review,  and  as  a  consequence  the  lowering  of  prices  should, 
given  normal  conditions,  continue. 

Industrial  Materials. — There  is  a  big  drop  in  importations  of  industrial  materials; 
the  figures  for  1921  are  only  80  per  cent  of  those  of  1920  and  1913.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  in  1920  buying  was  forced  in  expectancy  of  an  intensified 
industrial  development  which  was  not  realized;  consequently  the  figures  for  1920  are 
abnormal.  France  is  still  importing  much  of  the  material  needed  for  industrial  and 
agricultural  reconstruction;  the  imports  of  some  of  these  materials  actually  increased 
in  1921.  The  decline  is  seen  mostly  in  coal,  coke,  iron  and  steel,  cellulose  paste,  oily 
grains,  wool  and  cotton.  Solid  fuel  represents  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  decrease 
under  this  heading  (about  70  per  cent).  In  September,  1921,  imports  exceeded  exports 
by  over  450  million  francs — an  excess  that  was  chiefly  noticeable  in  industrial 
materials. 

Manufactures. — The  total  quantity  under  manufactures  is  more  than  half  that 
of  1920,  but  the  fall  in  price  per  metric  ton  is  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of 
foodstuffs,  being  about  25  per  cent.   No  one  article  stands  out  as  calling  for  comment, 

the  decrease  being  general  all  round. 

Exports 

1921 

Foodstuffs   1,932,366,000 

Industrial  material   5,558,626,000 

Manufactures   12,808,951,000 

Parcels  post   1,253,158,000 

21,553,101,000 


Francs 

1920 
2,612,799,000 
6,113,814,000 
16,962,574,000 
1,205,571,000 


26,894,938,000 


Differences  for 
1921 

_  680,433.000 
_  555,188,000 
_4,153,623,000 
_  47,587,000 


_5, 341, 837, 000 


Metric  tons 

Differences  for 

Foodstuffs  

Industrial  material 
Manufactures.  .  . . 
Parcels  post .  . 


16,001,428  12,855,238      _  3,146,190 


1921  1920  1921 

1,227,133  1,257,615  _  30,482 

12,858,481  9,709,081  _  3,149,400 

1,890,778  1,865,215  _  25,563 

25,036  23.327  _  1.709 
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Foodstuffs. — The  tonnage  of  exportation  of  foodstuffs  is  slightly  below  that  of 
1920,  and  shows  a  small  decrease  upon  the  figures  of  1913.  Certain  products  have, 
however,  increased,  notably  potatoes  and  dried  vegetables,  cereals,  malt  and  rice,  the 
latter  having  almost  doubled.  Margarine  and  food  greases  show  increases  though 
still  below  the  figures  of  1913,  but  olive  oil  (which  has  more  than  doubled)  has  now 
reached  the  pre-war  figure. 

Industrial  Materials. — Increases  are  here  shown  of  about  33  per  cent  on  the 
tonnage  of  1920,  and  68  per  cent  on  that  of  1913,  and  are  notable  in  coal  and  coke, 
iron  and  steel,  and  forage  and  bran. 

Manufactures. — The  export  figures  by  weight  are  only  slightly  increased  from 
1920,  but  show  a  fair  increase  above  1913.  Tools  and  metal  articles  and  small  boats 
are  items  largely  increased.  Decreases  are  noticeable  in  colours  and  inks  and  in 
silk  goods.  Manufactured  articles  are  on  an  average  15  per  cent  cheaper  than  in 
1920. 

The  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  in  1921  was  only  about  two  million  francs; 
in  1920  it  was  more  than  21  millions.  Imports  and  exports  were  fairly  well  balanced 
until  August,  but  in  the  last  four  months  imports  have  largely  increased. 


Imports  Exports 
Thousands  of  francs 

August   1,731,294  1,725,092 

September.'   2,225,679  1,774,653 

October   2,226,951  1,759,472 

November   2,333,730  1,748,654 

December   3,154,264  2,182,320 


The  tonnage  of  the  total  trade  of  France  for  1921  was  less  than  in  1913  by 
6,246,700  metric  tons  or  15  per  cent  for  imports,  and  6,073,085  metric  tons  or  about 
27  per  cent  for  exports. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  cost  of  living  has  lessened  slightly  since  the  beginning  of 
1921,  but  this  movement  was  not  continuous  through  the  year  and  seems  now  to  have 
ceased.  Wages  have  as  a  rule  maintained  their  high  level;  several  large  strikes 
occurred  during  the  year  caused  by  efforts  to  reduce  wages.  The  number  of  unem- 
ployed has  been  steadily  growing  smaller;  it  is  now  relatively  small,  and  this  problem 
may  be  said  to  be  well  in  hand  in  France. 

Condition  in  stocks. — In  some  trades  large  stocks  are  on  hand  as,  for  instance, 
tools,  but  these  are  mostly  left  over  from  larger  supplies  bought  during  the  war.  The 
sales  of  Government  stocks  are  now  at  an  end,  and  this  removes  one  element  of 
uncertainty  in  trade.  In  some  lines  such  as  canned  goods  stocks  are  said  to  be  almost 
negligible. 

Taken  together,  these  statistics  are  reassuring  as  to  the  prospects  of  French  trade 
in  general.  Imports  have  been  rising  steadily  since  September,  a  great  part  of  this 
being  on  account  of  industrial  materials,  and  this  augurs  well  for  the  stability  of 
French  business  in  1922.  Besides  this  a  good  increase  was  shown  in  exports  for 
December.  All  things  considered,  trade  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  many 
merchants  here  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  political  and  reparations  questions  can  be 
settled  satisfactorily,  business  will  go  ahead  fast,  as  even  now  things  are  much  more 
brisk  than  they  were  several  months  ago. 
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DEMAND  FOR  PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[  This  is  the  fourth  of  this  scries  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The  first 
dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  91+2  of  this  Journal; 
the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  foodstuffs  such  as  Flour, 
Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in  No.  91+3; 
and  the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  was  published  in 
the  last  number.  In  conjunction  with  each  of  these  reports,  numerous  Trade 
Inquiries  for  the  specific  lines  brought  under  review  were  published  in  each  of 
these  issues.~\ 

In  packing  house  products  very  keen  competition  is  met  in  Scandinavian 
countries,  as  the  United  States  and  South  American  packers  are  extensively  in  the 
market,  and  Denmark  herself  is  a  large  producer  and  exporter  of  these  products. 
Canadian  products  arc,  however,  favourably  known  and — providing  Canadians  can 
equal  the  prices  and  terms  given  by  their  competitors — it  would  appear  possible  to 
increase  largely  the  Canadian  exports  to  Scandinavia,  especially  to  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

A  good  live  agent  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Canadian  packers  may  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  a  stock  in  the  country  in  order  to  supply  immediate  requirements, 
as  most  of  the  large  American  firms  maintain  stocks  for  this  purpose,  and  one  large 
packer  who  does  not  keep  a  stock  gives  very  liberal  terms  in  order  to  offset  this  dis- 
advantage. Often  much  better  prices  have  been  obtained  ex-stock  than  can  be  received 
on  c.i.f.  shipments.  Prompt  delivery  is  very  necessary,  and  firms  seem  to  be  willing 
to  pay  more  for  the  goods  which  are  right  on  the  spot  or  near  at  hand.  The  sending 
of  products  on  consignment  for  stock  of  course  ties  up  the  money  for  a  longer  period 
than  direct  trade,  but  it  leads  to  business  if  the  importer  can  be  supplied  with  imme- 
diate requirements  while  the  larger  orders  are  coming  from  Canada.  After  the  busi- 
ness has  been  established,  the  money  need  not  be  tied  up  for  very  long,  as  it  will  be 
possible  to  estimate  approximately  the  demand  and  send  sufficient  shipments  periodic- 
ally to  replenish  the  stock  before  it  has  become  exhausted.  This  would  mean  a  smaller 
stock  and  a  quicker  turnover.  Some  of  the  American  packers  keep  their  stocks  in  the 
free  harbour  at  Copenhagen,  where  no  Danish  duty  has  to  be  paid  unless  the  goods 
are  sold  in  Denmark  outside  of  the  free  harbour  area.  The  products  can  then  be 
distributed  as  required  to  various  parts  of  Scandinavia.  If,  however,  the  representa- 
tive is  located  in  Norway  or  Sweden,  it  might  be  wise  to  keep  a  stock  at  one  of  the 
conveniently  situated  ports  in  either  of  these  countries,  preferably  Sweden,  on  account 
of  her  larger  population  and  proximity  to  Finland  and  the  Baltic  countries.  This 
would  of  course  depend  upon  the  policy  decided  upon  by  the  Canadian  exporter.  The 
agent's  commission  is  usually  about  2  per  cent.  The  terms  of  payment  which  were 
being  given  were  generally  ninety  days'  sight  draft  with  banker's  guarantee,  or  cash 
against  documents  less  1  per  cent,  buyer's  option.  Many  were  buying  on  ninety  days' 
terms  on  account  of  the  exchange  conditions,  as  it  enabled  them  to  buy  foreign 
exchange  when  it  seemed  most  favourable.  These  terms  were  a  special  inducement 
when  the  Scandinavian  money  was  rising  in  respect  to  foreign  currencies. 

In  the  following  information  an  attempt  is  made,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  indi- 
cate the  various  kinds  of  packing  house  products  selling  in  Scandinavia,  the  extent  of 
the  demand,  sizes,  packing,  prices,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  market  for  each 
line. 

PORK,  BACON,  HAM  AND  PORK  PRODUCTS 

Denmark  is  a  large  producer  of  these  products,  but  the  stock  of  pigs  greatly 
declined  during  the  war  and  afterwards,  largely  on  account  of  the  shortage  and  high 
prices  of  fodderstuffs  in  comparison  with  the  price  of  bacon,  pork,  and  products  which 
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made  the  business  less  profitable  than  in  other  lines.    Denmark,  however,  is  likely  to 
get  back  to  her  former  position  as  a  producer  and  exporter.    Her  exports  of  bacon  go 
I      largely  to  Great  Britain.    The  Danish  imports  and  exports  of  pork  and  its  products 
in  1913  and  1914  were  as  follows: — 

1913  1914 


Imports 

Exports 

Tin  YlfM*^  <2 

Exports 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

123,183,700 

1,300 

142,191,400 

813,800 

1,969,300 

2,111,100 

1,216,400 

13,900 

273,700 

24,900 

566,300 

Barrel  pork  

344,400 

492,200 

Other  pork,  not  fresh .  . 

.  .  119,600 

583,200 

455,200 

2,645,600 

947.300 

126.354,300 

2,592,500 

147,111,900 

500 

8,676,900 

'  4,400 

10,691,600 

947,800 

135,031,200 

2,596,900 

157,803,500 

Of  the  above  imports  Sweden  was  the  principal  supplier — in  fact  she  supplied  the 
greatest  proportion  of  all  the  items  with  the  exception  of  the  imports  under  "  other 
pork,  not  fresh  "  of  which  the  United  States  was  first  on  the  list,  having  furnished  over 
I  two-thirds  of  the  total  imports  in  1914.  Sweden  took  second  place.  In  the  item 
|  "  pigs'  heads  and  feet,"  Germany  was  first  and  Sweden  second  as  suppliers  in  1913, 
and  the  United  States  first  and  Germany  second  in  1914. 

The  exports  of  bacon  went  principally  to  Great  Britain;  of  fresh  pork  and  barrel 
pork  in  order  of  importance  to  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Norway ;  of  hams  to  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain ;  of  "  other  not  fresh  pork  "  to  Germany,  Norway,  Belgium, 
and  Great  Britain;  and  of  pigs'  heads  and  feet  mostly  to  Great  Britain,  with  a  fair 
proportion  to  Germany. 

In  1919  and  1920  the  total  imports  of  pork  contained  in  the  first  five  items  in  the 
above  table  were  respectively  7,423,800  and  2,458,400  kg.  as  compared  with  947,300  and 
2,592,500  kg.  in  1913  and  1914  respectively,  while  the  total  exports  of  these  five  items 
were  3,215,300  kg.  in  1919  and  44,023,500  kg.  in  1920,  as  compared  with  126,354,300 
kg.  in  1913  and  147,111,900  kg.  in  1914.  The  exports  were  therefore  considerably 
below  the  pre-war  level ;  but  when  one  considers  the  tremendous  jump  made  from  1919 
to  1920,  it  shows  that  rapid  progress  is  being  made  by  Denmark  to  regain  her  position. 
The  exports  of  pigs'  heads  and  feet  in  1920  amounted  to  948,800  as  compared  with 
over  8&  million  kg.  in  1913  and  over  10i  million  kg.  in  1914. 

Pork  is  required  in  boxes  of  250  kg.  net,  dry  salted  similar  to  the  United  States 
cure.  An  inquiry  was  also  received  for  pork  fat  for  shipment  to  Austria  and  Hungary 
in  tierces  of  160  or  170  kg.  The  American  prices  for  this  fat  were  27£  cents  per  kg., 
c.i.f.  Trieste.    Hog  intestines  were  also  asked  for. 

In  Sweden  the  pork,  bacon,  and  pork  products  trade  is  also  important.  The 
imports  in  1919  of  pork  and  bacon  amounted  to  30,007,075  kg.  and  in  1920  to  11,385,238 
kg.  Sweden  is  also  a  producer  and — as  mentioned  in  dealing  with  Denmark — an 
exporter  of  certain  kinds.  In  south  and  middle  Sweden  the  demand  is  for  short  clear 
middles,  6  to  8,  7  to  9,  8  to  10  or  10  to  12  pieces  per  box  according  to  the  district. 
Each  case  weighs  about  500  pounds  (510  pounds,  520  pounds,  etc.).  In  the  north  of 
Sweden  the  people  like  fatter  grades.  Fat  hacks,  mostly  short,  12  to  14  pieces  per  box 
of  from  500  to  530  pounds  meet  with  approval.  Bellies  are  also  in  demand,  10  to  12 
and  12  to  14,  in  cases  of  500  to  530  pounds.  No  bacon  is  allowed  to  be  imported  into 
Sweden  if  cured  with  borax.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  much  sale  for  hams,  as  it  was 
stated  that  American  short  cut  hams  were  too  long  in  the  shank  and  too  short  cut  in 
the  face.  Pork  and  beans  were  practically  unknown,  but  a  trade  might  be  worked  up, 
especially  in  the  lumber  camps. 

The  Norwegian  imports  of  pork,  unsmoked  and  otherwise,  in  1919,  were  12,501.310 
kg.,  and  in  1920  were  2,985,689  kg.  These  came  largely  from  Argentina,  Denmark, 
and  the  United  States.    There  is  a  sale  for  short  clear  backs,  principally  20  to  25  and 
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25  to  30  pounds  in  cases  of  about  500  pounds.  Fat  backs  find  a  smaller  sale  in  sizes 
12  to  14  and  14  to  16  pieces  in  a  case,  also  short  clear  middles  of  7  to  9  pieces  in  a 
case.  There  was  also  a  demand  for  clear  bellies  of  16  to  18  and  18  to  20  in  a 
case,  barrelled  pork  in  barrels  of  200  or  224  pounds  or  in  tierces  of  300  and  336  to  400 
pounds,  and  pork  products  in  barrels  of  230  kg. 

In  some  parts  of  Sweden  there  is  also  a  sale  for  shoulders  of  12  to  14  pounds. 
Of  hams  the  5  to  6-pound  sweet  pickled  picnic  hams  in  tierces  of  about  400  pounds  are 
perferred.  There  is  also  a  small  sale  for  short  cut  hams  of  12  to  14  pounds,  in  tierces 
of  about  400  pounds.  Both  of  these  kinds  of  ham  are  also  imported  in  boxes,  dry 
salted. 

As  mentioned  in  connection  with  packing  house  products  generally,  a  good  agent 
is  necessary,  the  commission  being  2  or  3  per  cent.  The  keeping  of  a  stock  will  assist 
the  trade.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  or  c.  &  f.  Scandinavia,  according  to  arrange- 
ment, and  the  usual  terms  are  cash  against  documents  less  1  per  cent  or  90  days'  sight 
draft  with  banker's  guarantee,  buyer's  option. 

OTHER  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

The  following  table  will  show  the  Danish  imports  and  exports  of  the  various  kinds 
of  meat  outside  those  previously  mentioned,  for  the  years  1913,  1919  and  1920 : — 

1913  1919  1920 

Kg.  Kg.  Kg. 

Beef  and  veal,  fresh  Imp.  188,400     

Exp.  15,078,000  8,042,500  17,678,300 

Beef  and  veal,  not  fresh  Imp.  332,700     

Exp.  38.500     

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh  Imp.  27,800     

Exp.  119,000     

Mutton  and  lamb,  not  fresh.  .   ..Imp.  2,612,900  636,500  607,900 

Exp.  500  262,000  514,700 

Diver,  hearts  and  kidneys..    ..Imp.  51,500     

Exp.  5,078,800  73,200  204,000 

Salted  guts  Imp.  670,800  ] 

Exp.  5,775.300  | 

Dried  guts  Imp.  9,000  I  1,138,100  795,600 

Exp.  3,000  J  1,861,300  3,860,600 

Calf's  stomach  Imp.  135,700     

Exp      

Stomachs,  other  Imp      

Exp.  1,363,500  942,200  1,432,800 


Tongues  Imp.  37,800 

Exp.  75,800 


The  principal  sources  of  supply  in  1913  with  the  quantities  imported  from  each 
country  are  indicated  as  follows: — 

Beef  and  veal,  fresh  Sweden   187,500  Kg. 

Beef  and  veal,  not  fresh  Great  Britain   124,100 

United  States   99,600 

Mutton  and  lamb,  fresh  Sweden   15,000 

Mutton  and  lamb,  not  fresh  Iceland   2,303,300 

Siberia   118,900 

Liver,  hearts  and  kidneys  Sweden   39,500 

Salted  guts  Germany   273,400 

Sweden   180,900 

United  States   109.200 

Dried  guts  Germany   7,800 

Calf's  stomach  Germany   72,700 

Russia   54,500 

Tongue  United  States   33,800 

These  figures,  although  not  large  in  some  instances,  will  give  an  idea  of  those 
countries  which  were  in  the  markets  for  these  products  before  the  war.  Quite  a 
proportion  of  the  imports  in  several  cases  were  re-exported,  principally  to  Germany, 
Norway  and  Sweden.  With  regard  to  exports  from  Denmark,  Germany  wis  the 
largest  customer,  while  Norway,  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  also  took  a  share. 
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Of  the  products  in  demand  were  mentioned  beef  salted  in  barrels,  family  beef  in 
120-pound  barrels  dried  cured,  also  shoulder  clods  in  barrels  of  280  pounds,  and  beef 
bungs  packed  in  tierces  containing  500  to  600  pieces;  the  larger  the  bungs  the  better 
for  the  trade.  Frozen  meat,  whole  animals  divided  into  four  parts,  were  also  inquired 
for  in  order  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  Baltic  countries,  Germany,  Finland,  etc.  The 
Danes  do  not  buy  much  tinned  meat.  Large  consignments  have  been  sent  which, 
although  selling  at  low  prices,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  dispose  of. 

The  Swedish  returns  do  not  specify  these  products,  but  the  tables  and  remarks 
given  in  connection  with  Denmark  will  indicate  the  part  Sweden  is  taking  in  the 
trade.  There  seemed  to  be  a  market  among  other  things  for  beef  salted  inside  and 
outside  in  barrels  of  about  200  pounds,  salted  short  cut  ox  tongues  in  barrels  of  about 
200  pounds,  and  pickled  hearts  and  pickled  livers  for  sausage  factories.  Corned  beef 
was  asked  for,  and  some  trade  might  be  worked  up  in  this  line,  although  the  trade  is 
not  large  and  rather  spasmodic.  In  order  to  do  a  business  to  any  extent  it  must  be 
cheaper  than  fresh  meat.  It  should  not  be  too  fat  and  should  cut  easily  into  slices. 
Six-pound  tins  packed  12  to  a  case  are  mostly  sold,  although  there  is  a  small  sale  for 
two-pound  tins  in  cases  of  24  tins.  One-pound  tins  are  rarely  sold.  Speaking 
generally,  tinned  meats  do  not  find  a  large  sale  in  Sweden. 

In  Norway  there  appeared  to  be  a  sale  for  barrelled  beef  in  barrels  up  to  200 
pounds,  and  for  corned  beef,  although  the  trade  in  the  latter  is  not  large.  The  products 
mentioned  as  being  in  demand  in  Sweden  also  apply  in  connection  with  Norway.  The 
Norwegian  Government  do  not  give  detailed  figures,  but  the  following  will  show  gener- 
ally the  imports  in  1919  and  1920  :— 


The  largest  importation  is  therefore  unsmoked  meat  in  carcases,  which  shows  an 
increase  in  1920,  while  that  sent  otherwise  than  in  carcases  has  declined:  the  total  of 
1918  was  9^  million  kg.    The  imports  of  guts  and  blood  in  1919  are  not  stated. 


The  competition  is  very  keen  in  the  lard  trade,  but  as  large  quantities  of  both 
pure  and  compound  lard  are  used,  it  would  seem  that  Canada  should  get  a  larger  share 
of  the  trade. 

The  imports  of  pork  fat  (lard)  into  Denmark  in  1913  were  1,910,900  kg.;  in  1914, 
3,299,600  kg.;  in  1919,  7,822,000  kg.;  and  in  1920,  2,548,700  kg.  These  came  mostly 
from  the  United  States.  Denmark  also  exported  4,321,600  kg.  in  1913,  7,285,400  kg. 
in  1914,  4,721,600  kg.  in  1919,  and  2,645,100  kg.  in  1920.  Before  the  war  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  were  the  principal  markets  for  Danish  pork  fat  (lard),  and  are  likely 
to  be  so  in  the  future. 

The  demand  in  Denmark  is  for  lard  both  pure  and  compound  in  tierces  of  350 
pounds,  firkins  of  110  pounds,  and  boxes  of  55  pounds.  Inquiries  were  also  received 
in  Denmark  for  export  to  Sweden  in  tubs  containing  25  kg.  or  in  wooden  pails  of  12£ 
kg.,  and  for  Germany  in  half  barrels  of  50  kg.,  in  firkins  of  50  kg.  net,  and  in  tierces 
of  about  170  kg.  net.  The  prices  for  American  lard  were  160  kroner  ex-stock  Copen- 
hagen per  100  kg.  The  United  States  packers  were  demanding  145  kroner  c.i.f .  Copen- 
hagen for  prompt  shipment.  This  illustrates  the  advantages  of  having  a  stock  in  the  i 
country.  In  order  to  meet  competition,  importers  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stock  in  the  free  port  of  Copenhagen,  for  which  a  banker's  guarantee 
for  the  stock  could  be  obtained,  was  necessary.  Compound  lard  was  selling  ex-stock 
Copenhagen  for  110  kroner  per  100  kg.  Beef  tallow  was  also  in  request,  equal  to 
Danish  or  London  No.  43  or  44  in  tierces.  The  colour  should  be  good,  being  not  quite 
dark.    There  are  also  buyers  of  white  and  No.  2  tallow. 


Unsmoked  meat  in  carcases 
Unsmoked  meat,  otherwise 
Guts  and  blood  


1919 

Kg. 
7,118,280 
7,005,010 


1920 
Kg. 
11,926,439 
4,014,804 
198,750 


LARD 
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In  Sweden  there  is  not  such  a  big  sale  for  lard  in  large  tierces  or  barrels  as  for 
the  smaller  sizes,  as  they  are  easier  to  handle.  The  principal  demand  is  for  lard  in 
wooden  tubs  of  55  pounds  (25  kg.),  in  pails  of  28  pounds  (12|  kg.),  and  in  tierces  of 
110  pounds  (50  kg.).  The  necessary  amount  should  be  packed  so  that  the  loss  in 
weight  during  shipment  will  not  be  too  great,  thus  making  the  weight  below  that 
required.    The  weights  should  be  the  net  weights. 

There  is  a  good  trade  in  dripping  in  Sweden,  the  imports  in  1919  being  10,007,304 
kg.  and  in  1920,  2,818,923  kg. 

The  requirements  for  lard  in  Norway  are  the  same  as  those  for  Sweden,  being 
for  pure  and  compound  lard,  principally  in  tubs  and  pails  of  25  and  12£  kg.  The 
Norwegian  returns  include  lard  and  yeast  together,  of  which  the  imports  in  1919  were 
893,767  kg.,  and  in  1920,  1,476,  303  kg. 

SAUSAGE  CASINGS 

There  is  quite  a  good  trade  in  Scandinavia  in  sausage  casings,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  kinds  and  sizes  in  demand : — 

The  casings  should  be  the  usual  export  quality  and  not  the  domestic  kind. 

Beef  rounds  should  be  30  to  33  metres  per  set,  in  tierces  containing  140  sets,  180 
sets  (about  40  millimetres  in  diameter,  the  wider  the  better),  200  sets,  and  225  sets. 

Beef  middles,  18  metres  per  set,  in  tierces  of  110  sets,  and  about  55  millimetres  in 
diameter. 

Hog  casings. — Medium  wide  chiefly  used.  Narrow  and  wide  casings  do  not  find 
much  sale.  Diameter  about  35  millimetres.  Sold  in  small  kegs  of  12^,  25,  and  50  kg., 
inclusive  of  salt.  The  usual  percentage  of  salt  is  about  40  per  cent,  and  the  American 
shippers  often  guarantee  that  the  percentage  of  salt  shall  not  be  over  40  per  cent. 

Sheep  casings. — The  value  depends  on  the  width,  as  the  wider  they  are  the  better. 
They  are  usually  packed  in  hanks  measuring  100  to  115  yards  and  are  shipped  in 
tierces  of  500  to  600  hanks.  The  sale  for  sheep  casings  is  not  as  great  as  for  the 
other  kinds. 

Beef  and  hog  casings  are  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  sheep 
casings  from  Australia.  Before  the  war  Siberia  was  the  chief  supplier  of  sheep  casings. 
Prices  for  sausage  casings  from  the  United  States  are  so  high  on  account  of  the  rate 
of  exchange — so  it  was  stated — that  it  was  found  difficult  to  buy  at  the  quoted  prices. 
Canadian  beef  casings  have  been  sold  in  Scandinavia,  and  were  found  very  satisfac- 
tory in  quality,  but  perhaps  a  little  narrow.  Canadians  therefore  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  Canadian  exchange  position  will  be  an  advantage  over  the  American. 

Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Scandinavian  ports,  and  the  terms  are  mostly  buyers' 
option  of  cash  against  document  less  1  per  cent  or  ninety  days'  sight  draft  with 
banker's  acceptance. 

SUGAR 

The  trade  in  sugar  reaches  quite  good  proportions  in  Scandinavia.  Denmark  is  a 
grower  of  sugar  beet,  having  had  over  41,000  hectares  under  cultivation  in  1919,  witli 
a  production  of  about  135,000  metric  tons.  In  1920  the  cultivated  area  under  sugar 
beet  was  somewhat  less.  The  Danish  exports  of  sugar  amounted  in  1919  to  9,226,300 
kg.,  and  in  1920  to  15,795,700  kg.,  as  compared  with  an  export  in  1913  of  45,842,200 
kg.,  and  in  1914  of  46,205,700  kg.,  the  latter  of  which  consisted  largely  of  lump  and 
pulverized  sugar,  going  in  greatest  quantities  to  Great  Britain,  Norway,  and  France. 
Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  was  also  a  large  importer  before  the  war,  and  although 
the  quantities  imported  in  recent  years  have  not  been  as  great  as  formerly,  this  trade 
is  likely  to  grow.  The  following  table  will  indicate  the  imports  in  1913,  1919,  and 
1920:— 

1913  1919  1920 

Kg.  Kg.  Kg. 

Sugar,  lump,  pulverized,  above  98  per  cent..     6,078,800      1,555,100  402,200 

Sugar,  pulverized,  other   4,223,400         285,500  600 

Sugar,  pulverized,  up  to  86  per  cent,  fluid 

sugar,  white  syrup   1,401,800  28,400  1,500 
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Before  the  war  the  first  item  came  mostly  from  Germany,  while  the  last  two  items 
came  largely  from  Great  Britain.    In  addition  to  these  kinds,  there  was  an  importa- 
tion from  Germany  in  1914  of  14,670,100  kg.  of  pulverized  sugar  of  86  to  96  per  cent 
for  refineries.    The  Danish  West  Indies  also  shipped  115,200  kg.  in  1913,  in  addition 
j   to  the  above  imports. 

Sweden  imported  in  1919,  .7,589,288  kg.  of  refined  and  1,847,592  kg.  of  unrefined 
sugar,  and  in  1920,  29,964,934  kg.  of  refined  and  30,459,822  kg.  of  unrefined  suga:\ 
|   Denmark  was  the  principal  supplier.    The  import  of  sugar  and  the  sale  of  the  native 
product  are  a  monopoly,  and  are  only  permitted  by  the  Swedish  Government  at  the 
present  time  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Swedish  Sugar  Factories  Company. 

At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Norway,  the  Norwegian  Government  was  the 
sole  importer  of  sugar,  but  it  was  thought  that  this  trade  was  likely  to  be  made  free 
in  a  few  months'  time.*  The  importation  into  Norway  of  lump  and  candy  sugar 
in  1919  amounted  to  10,954,490  kg.,  and  in  1920  to  11,176,866  kg.,  and  of  other  kinds 
of  sugar  in  1919  to  73,972,230  kg.,  and  in  1920  to  79,684,670  kg.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  Norway  is  the  largest  market  of  these  Scandinavian  countries  for  the  sale 
of  sugar.  Practically  no  sugar  was  coming  from  Germany,  while  Czheko- Slovakia 
was  selling  large  quantities  of  crystallized  cube  sugar  in  Norway. 

In  Scandinavia  the  principal  sale  was  for  granulated  and  cube  sugars.  There 
was  also  a  small  sale  for  pulverized,  especially  in  Norway.  The  granulated  sugar  is 
generally  shipped  in  jute  bags,  sometimes  double,  of  about  50  or  a  100  kg.  net,  also 
sometimes  of  100  pounds  net,  and  cube  sugar  in  wooden  boxes  of  25  and  50  kg.  An 
inquiry  was  also  received  for  these  products  for  shipment  to  Austria.  The  usual  terms 
are  cash  against  documents  Scandinavia,  or  90  days'  sight  draft  with  banker's  reim- 
!  bursement. 

GLUCOSE 

There  is  a  large  sale  of  glucose  in  Denmark,  and  there  is  also  a  trade  to  be  done 
in  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Danes  are  producers  of  glucose,  but  they  do  not  make 
enough  to  supply  their  own  requirements.  White  glucose  is  required  in  barrels  of 
700  pounds  net.  The  Danish  duty  is  10  ore  per  kg.  The  delivered  price  at  the  time  of 
the  writer's  visit  to  Denmark  was  38  ore  per  kg.  for  Danish  glucose. 


SYRUP 

The  United  States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  syrup,  in  which  a  good  trade 
|  is  done  in  Scandinavia.  Great  Britain  also  furnishes  a  good  quantity.  The  Danish 
imports  of  edible  brown  syrup  in  1913  amounted  to  2,141,900  kg.,  in  1914  to  1,771,500 
kg.,  in  1919  to  3,264,200  kg.,  and  in  1920  to  1,111,200  kg.  In  Sweden  the  importation 
of  syrup  and  molasses  in  1919  totalled  16,843,734  kg.,  and  in  1920  was  4,595,357  kg., 
while  in  Norway  the  imports  of  syrup  were  the  largest  of  all  three  countries,  being 
;  18,750,860  kg.  in  1919,  and  10,448,598  kg.  in  1920. 

There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  demand  for  maple  syrup,  but  there  is  a  large  sale 
for  light  golden  sweet  cane  syrup.  The  market  is  mainly  for  syrup  of  light  colour, 
:  but  there  is  some  sale  for  medium  and  dark  syrup.  The  size  of  the  container  did  not 
seem  to  be  of  great  importance  as  opinion  differed  as  to  the  best  size.  In  Norway 
syrup  was  asked  for  in  barrels  of  660  to  700  pounds,  while  in  Sweden  syrup  in  barrels 
of  150  or  180  kg.,  casks  of  500  to  600  pounds,  and  casks  of  300  kg.  were  all  mentioned. 
The  duty  in  Denmark  is  4  ore,  with  an  additional  duty  of  49  ore  per  kg.,  and  the 
■  Swedish  duty  is  5  ore  per  kg.  The  general  terms  are  cash  against  documents 
Scandinavia. 


*  [Under  date  of  February  20,  1922,  the  Consul  General  of  Norway,  in  Montreal,  advised 
that  as  far  as  he  knew  the  Government  of  Norway  had  dropped  the  monopoly  of  all  articles 
except  grain  and  flour.] 
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HONEY 

It  was  stated  in  Denmark  that  there  was  a  good  sale  for  honey  for  "re-export  in 
casks  of  60  pounds  or  barrels  of  50  gallons.  It  is  too  expensive  in  small  jars.  The 
Danish  duty  is  10  ore  per  kg.  with  an  extra  duty  of  60  ore  per  kg.  The  imports  of 
honey  into  Denmark  amounted  to  117,000  kg.  in  1913,  and  106,300  kg.  in  1914,  most 
of  which  came  from  Germany. 

CATSUP 

The  sales  of  tomato  catsup  are  not  large,  as  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  new  article 
on  the  market  ;  but  the  people  are  beginning  to  know  it  more  with  the  result  that  the 
sales  are  increasing.  It  is  also  sold  to  ships'  chandlers.  The  demand  is  principally 
in  8-ounce  and  16-ounce  bottles.  Denmark  seemed  more  interested  in  tomato  catsup 
than  Norway  or  Sweden.  The  Danish  duty  is  5  ore  per  kg.  when  in  ordinary  bottles, 
but  if  the  bottles  are  hermetically  sealed  the  duty  is  40  ore  per  kg.  This  latter  is  a 
point  of  importance  as  it  applies  to  all  products  imported  in  bottles.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  lower  duty  rates  the  bottles  should  be  fitted  with  ordinary  stoppers  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  bottles  hermetically  sealed,  on  which  the  higher 
duty  is  charged. 

PICKLES 

It  will  be  difficult  for  a  Canadian  firm  to  do  a  trade  in  Scandinavia  in  pickle3 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  in  advertising.  Germanv 
supplies  the  cheaper  varieties,  and  with  the  present  condition  of  the  German  exchange 
it  will  be  hard  to  compete  with  the  low  German  prices.  Great  Britain  has  been 
supplying  the  better  grades  of  pickles  for  many  years,  and  as  the  brands  are  so  well 
known  and  liked,  the  people  do  not  readily  change  to  a  new  make.  Quality  and  prices 
are,  however,  a  big  consideration,  and  if  Canadians  are  able  to  give  as  good  or  better 
quality  at  a  lower  price — which  at  present  will  be  difficult — a  trade  might  be  done, 
especially  if  the  firm  is  prepared  to  advertise. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  in  this  and  the  last  three  reports  which  have 
appeared  in  successive  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  position  of  the  markets  in  those  food  products  in  which  Canada  is  especially 
interested.  In  many  of  these  lines  Canadian  exporters  would  appear  to  have  a  very 
good  opportunity,  but  in  others  the  conditions  are  such  that  a  trade  in  the  products 
of  the  Dominion  will  be  more  difficult.  Where  the  latter  is  the  case,  such  is  indicated 
with  information  regarding  the  position  of  the  market  so  that  Canadian  firms  may 
know  as  nearly  as  possible  how  matters  stand. 

Lists  of  interested  importers  will  be  furnished  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  which  will  be  obtainable  on 
application  to  the  Director,  or  if  it  is  so  desired  the  writer — on  application  from  Cana- 
dian firms — will  be  pleased  to  do  everything  possible  to  place  them  in  touch  with  the 
Scandinavian  firms  likely  to  be  most  satisfactory  for  the  proposed  business. 

The  point  should  be  emphasized  that  in  practically  all  lines  of  foodstuffs  a  good 
reliable  agent  on  the  spot,  who  is  well  known  in  the  trade,  or  a  representative  sent  out 
from  Canada  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business,  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  work  up  a  large  and  increasing  trade.  The  quotations  should  be  if  possible 
c.i.f.  Danish,  Swedish  or  Norwegian  ports,  or  at  least  f.o.b.  Canadian  shipping  ports, 
and  the  terms  giving  most  satisfaction  are  cash  against  documents  Scandinavian  port 
or  three  months'  sight  draft  with  banker's  acceptance  or  reimbursement.  It  is  useless 
to  try  to  do  a  business  on  a  letter  of  credit  basis  in  Montreal,  except  in  a  very  few 
instances,  as  competitors  are  not  demanding  such  terms  and  the  business  will  go 
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where  it  is  made  easiest.  The  products  supplied  should  be  equal  to  the  samples 
submitted,  and  the  packing  should  be  attentively  watched  so  that  the  size  of  the 
package  and  the  kind  of  packing  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  exact  requirements. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  commodities  which  have  been  considered  there  is  a 
favourable  opportunity,  or  at  least  a  decent  chance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  trade 
in  Canadian  food  products  in  Scandinavia  may  largely  increase  in  the  future. 

[The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to  the  Trade  Inquiries  for  the 
various  lines  of  food  products  referred  to  in  these  reports,  published  in  this  and  the 
three  preceding  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.^ 

EXPORT  CREDIT  SCHEMES 

By  F.  H.  Palmer,  Junior  Trade  Commissioner 

Since  1918  it  has  been  generally  realized  that  the  resumption  of  international 
trading  on  anything  like  the  pre-war  scale  would  have  to  be  preceded  by  the  applica- 
tion of  radical  measures,  the  particular  object  of  which  would  be  to  assist  those  coun- 
tries whose  capital  resources  of  currency  or  production  were  seriously  impaired  by  the 
action  of  the  war. 

International  commerce  may  be  carried  on  in  a  small  way  with  countries  lacking 
stability  of  currency  or  government  on  a  cash  or  barter  basis,  but  business  on  any 
kind  of  credit  basis  is  practically  impossible.  While  the  risk  involved  in  trading 
with  a  country  on  a  credit  basis  decreases  as  its  stability  increases,  it  has  frequently 
been  the  case  that  a  country  needing  essential  commodities  is  practically  unable  to 
finance  its  import,  primarily  through  a  lack  of  acceptable  security  to  offer  as  collateral. 
Various  measures — private,  national  and  international — have  been  suggested  as  means 
to  overcome  this  chief  obstacle  to  international  trading,  and  in  view  of  their  objects 
are  generally  referred  to  as  Export  Credit  Schemes. 

The  history  of  Export  Credit  Schemes  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  viz: — the 
period  up  to  the  International  Financial  Conference  at  Brussels  in  1920;  the  Con- 
ference itself,  where  a  definite  international  scheme  was  adopted  for  consideration  by 
the  various  states;  and  the  post-conference  period,  with  the  consequent  development 
of  the  adopted  international  scheme  of  credits. 

THE  PRE-CONFERENCE  PERIOD 

A  study  of  the  Export  Credit  situation  prior  to  the  International  Financial 
Conference  will  show  that  active  steps  were  taken  by  the  governments  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  foster  export  trade  by  the  extension  of  credit 
in  some  form  or  another.  It  is  proposed  to  summarize,  in  turn,  what  each  nation  has 
done  in  this  regard. 

UNITED  STATES 

The  War  Finance  Corporation  Act 

On  April  5,  1918,  the  War  Finance  Corporation  Act  was  passed,  creating  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,000  subscribed  and  owned  by 
the  United  States.  As  the  War  Finance  Corporation  was  empowered  to  assist  estab- 
lished business  concerns  whose  operations  were  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  as  a  large  part  of  the  United  States  export  trade  for  1918  was  in  war  materials, 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  Act  may  be  cited  as  an  endeavour  to  stimulate  export 
trade  by  the  extension  of  government  loans  or  credits. 

On  March  3,  1919,  the  Act  was  amended  to  enable  the  corporation  to  make 
advances  to  exporters  and  bankers  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  export  trade. 

For  export  purposes  loans  were  not  made  until  January,  1920,  and  by  March  25, 
1920,  loans  amounting  to  $43,000,000  were  made  for  financing  shipments  abroad.  On 
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May  10,  1920,  an  official  announcement  was  issued  that  further  advances  by  the 
corporation  in  aid  of  export  would  be  suspended,  since  the  government  did  not  think 
it  should  continue  to  stimulate  exports  while  it  was  compelled  to  resort  to  temporary 
borrowing  in  part,  to  meet  its  own  obligations.  However,  on  January  4,  1921,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  members  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  were 
empowered  to  revive  the  activities  of  the  corporation  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  the 
financing  of  the  exportation  of  agricultural  and  other  products  to  foregn  markets. 

As  the  original  act  incorporating  the  War  Finance  Corporation  limited  its 
operations  to  one  year  after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Act  of  March  3,  1921,  fixing  the 
official  date  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  exempted  from  its  provisions  the  War 
Finance  Corporation. 

The  Edge  Act 

Another  measure  introduced  by  the  United  States  for  the  encouraging  of  export 
trade  was  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Keserve  Act  of  1913,  passed  in  December, 
1919,  known  as  the  Edge  Act,  which  provides  for  the  organization  of  corporations 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  financial  operations  of  these  corporations  are  limited  to  those  dealing  with 
foreign  trade,  and  in  addition  to  exercising  the  usual  functions  of  discounting  notes, 
etc.,  they  are  empowered  to  advance  cash  to  foreign  purchasers  of  American  goods 
on  such  security  as  a  foreign  manufacturing  plant  or  similar  collateral.  For  instance, 
a  manufacturer  in  Belgium  may  wish  to  buy  from  America.  Under  the  Edge  Act 
an  American  corporation  may  take  a  mortgage  on  the  Belgian  plant  and  against  it 
issue  debentures  for  payment  to  the  American  exporter  for  his  goods. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

In  September,  1919,  a  scheme  was  adopted  for  the  furnishing  of  credits  to  certain 
European  countries  to  the  extent  of  £26,000,000  as  a  guarantee  against  risks  of  absolute 
loss.  The  purpose  of  the  measure  was  to  make  a  beginning  to  restore  trade,  in  the 
hope  that,  once  started,  the  natural  course  of  exchange  of  products  would  enable  the 
exporter  to  carry  on.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  banks  would  take  a  large  part  in 
what  should  be  done. 

In  the  trade  boom  of  1919-1920  no  call  arose  for  special  credits.  Later  a  need  for 
credits  did  arise,  but  merchants  found  that  the  clause  limiting  advances  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  was  a  serious  obstacle  as  in  many  cases  they  were  unable  to  raise  the 
other  20  per  cent.  A  demand  arose  for  an  extension  of  advances  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
cost  and  this  concession  was  made;  but  notwithstanding  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
for  export  trade,  conditions  in  1920  rapidly  became  worse  and  it  was  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  scheme  was  a  failure.  Some  plan  was  necessary,  and  after  a  series  of 
conferences  with  bankers  and  insurance  experts  an  amendment  was  passed  in  June, 
1921,  enabling  the  scheme  to  follow  more  closely  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  and 
that  instead  of  making  advances,  the  Export  Credit  Department  should  guarantee 
bills  drawn  in  respect  of  exports. 

Although  no  co-operative  action  with  the  banks  was  arrived  at,  the  scheme  offers 
conditions  for  arrangements  with  private  banks,  etc.,  for  participation  in  any  losses 
incurred  by  them  for  exporters  to  the  countries  concerned.  The  proposed  arrangement 
was  that  for  an  agreed  premium  the  Government  would  take  up  to  70  per  cent  of  any 
loss  incurred  by  banks,  etc. 

In  October,  1921,  the  Overseas  Trade  (Credits  and  Insurance)  Acts  were  again 
amended  by  broadening  the  scheme  to  cover  the  world,  extending  the  date  of  final 
liquidation  to  September,  1927,  and  providing  a  working  method  whereby  a  firm  could 
accept  orders  from  travelling  representatives,  knowing  that  they  can  obtain  a  guarantee 
in  respect  of  any  goods  they  might  ship  to  fill  such  orders.  Such  a  firm  proposing  to 
do  export  business  will  apply  through  its  bank  to  the  Export  Credits  Department 
asking  to  be  granted  credits  up  to  a  specified  amount  in  respect  of  a  particular  country 
or  countries.   When  approved  the  firm's  travelling  representatives  can  arrange  business 
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without  having  to  refer  each  individual  transaction  to  the  department.  This  arrange- 
ment will  be  confined  to  short  term  credits  not  exceeding  one  year. 

The  extent  to  which  this  scheme  is  aiding  export  trade  may  be  seen  from  the 
report  for  the  period  September,  1919,  to  December  51,  1921,  during  which  period, 
while  credits  for  £6,071,685  were  sanctioned,  credits  had  only  been  issued  up  to 
£1,687,075. 

FRANCE 

Before  the  war  the  French  exporter  had  no  banking  organization  for  discounting 
his  overseas  bills,  and  as  the  Bank  of  France  would  not  negotiate  his  bills,  the 
majority  of  which  were  for  periods  exceeding  ninety  days,  they  could  not  be  dis- 
counted by  banks  or  credit  establishments,  for  such  operations  would  represent 
immobilization  of  funds. 

The  French  National  Bank  for  Foreign  Trade,  estatblished  in  1920  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Government,  is  backed  by  the  Bank  of  France  and  transforms  long-term 
bills  on  foreign  countries  into  credits  negotiable  in  France  and  in  keeping  with  French 
methods. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  CONFERENCE,  1920 

In  accordance  with  arrangements  made  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
an  International  Financial  Conference  met  at  Brussels  in  September,  1920,  to  dis- 
cuss:   (1)  Public  Finance;    (2)  Currency  and  Exchange;    (3)  International  Trade 
i    and  Commerce;  and  (4)  International  action  with  special  reference  to  credits. 

Debate  on  International  Credits 

The  subject  of  international  credits  was  introduced  at  the  conference  by  M. 
Celier,  of  France,  who  suggested  that  the  solution  depended  on  international  action. 
In  opening  the  discussion,  M.  Delacroix,  of  Belgium,  presented  his  scheme,  based  on 
che  formation  of  an  international  institute  of  control  and  issue. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  ter  Meulen,  of  Hope  &  Co.,  bankers,  Amsterdam, 
who  stated  that,  while  his  general  ideas  were  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  M. 
Delacroix,  he  suggested  a  different  machine  by  which  the  ends  were  to  be  achieved. 
Mr.  ter  Meulen  stressed  the  necessity  of  good  guarantees  and  thought  the  time  had 
passed  for  the  granting  of  credits  to  Governments,  and  submitted  his  scheme  of  pro- 
moting private  credits  for  consideration.  For  countries  requiring  credit  and  willing 
to  participate  in  the  scheme,  there  should  be  created  a  "  reservoir  "  of  collateral,  which 
may  be  tapped  by  importers  as  credits  are  being  supplied  by  traders  and  exporters 
of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  ter  Meulen  recommended  the  formation  of  an  international  commission,  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  states  desiring  credits,  and  to  which  commission  those 
states  would  indicate  the  assets  they  would  pledge  as  security  and  come  to  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  conditions  under  which  these  assets  would  be  administered.  Bonds 
(ter  Meulen  bonds)  would  be  issued  against  this  security  and  would  be  used  as  col- 
lateral for  credits. 

Resolutions  of  the  Conference 

The  commission  of  delegates  appointed  to  deal  with  international  credits  drew 
up  several  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  conference.  Among 
them  were  resolutions  advising  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of 
commercial  credit,  and  recommending  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
nominate  a  committee  to  define  measures  necessary  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
scheme.    (The  scheme  adopted  was  Mr.  ter  Meulen's.) 

POST-CONFERENCE  PERIOD 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  International  Financial  Confer- 
ence, a  provisional  committee  (Economic  and  Financial)  was  appointed  by  the  Council 
•f  the  League  of  Nations,  which  met  on  November  23,  1920,  and  in  a  report  to  the 
council  recommended  that  an  organizer  be  appointed  "  to  prepare  plans  for  carrying 
•ut  the  scheme." 
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The  organizer  appointed  was  Sir  Drummond  Fraser,  K.B.E.,  who  was  asked  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  International  Commission,  work  out  the  details  of  the 
scheme,  consider  how  far  it  could  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  services  existing  in 
various  countries,  and  inquire  how  far  borrowing  countries  were  likely  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  scheme. 

Sir  Drummond  Fraser  then  circulated  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  said  that  his  plan 
would  be  based  on  the  view  that  Government  aid  should  merely  strengthen  the  weak 
links  of  the  chain  of  normal  commercial  transactions  and  should  avoid  abnormal 
types  of  machinery. 

EFFECT  OF  TER  MEULEN  SCHEME 

The  ter  Meulen  scheme  would  remove  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  revival  of 
normal  business  by  enabling  traders  to  obtain  credits  with  which  to  finance  imports, 
the  idea  being  to  provide  a  special  form  of  security  to  reinforce  the  credit  of 
importers.  This  special  form  of  security  would  be  Government  bonds,  the  value  of 
which  would  be  fixed  so  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  lender,  since  the  bonds  can 
only  be  issued  for  an  amount  justified  by  the  gold  value  of  the  underlying  security, 
checked  by  the  international  commission  of  experts.  These  bonds  would  also  be  attrac- 
tive to  lenders  in  that  they  could  be  made  out  in  whatever  currency  the  lender  may 
require. 

The  scheme  will  cause  no  change  in  the  way  that  business  is  arranged,  but  merely 
provides  the  importer  with  facilities  for  obtaining  credits,  and  puts  at  his  disposal 
valuable  bonds  which  he  may  pledge  as  collateral  security.  The  importer  borrows 
from  his  Government  for  the  period  of  the  credit  the  bonds  he  needs  as  collateral,  and 
each  Government  will  arrange  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  grant  a  loan  of 
bonds.  Before  the  transaction  can  be  completed,  the  International  Commission  must 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  commodity  and  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
bonds  authorized  for  issue  is  not  exceeded. 

TER  MEULEN  SCHEME  AND  EXISTING  BUSINESS  CHANNELS 

The  scheme  is  also  capable  of  fitting  in  with  other  business  machinery  both  in 
respect  of  normal  commercial  credits  (generally  short-term  credits)  and  special  long- 
term  credits. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  general  basis  of  the  export  credit  schemes  of  the 
British  and  French  Governments  is  that  if  the  foreign  importer  can  give  satisfactory 
security,  governments  will  guarantee  their  manufacturers  against  a  proportion  of  the 
risk.  Hence,  as  soon  as  the  ter  Meulen  scheme  becomes  operative,  the  ter  Meulen 
bonds  will  be  a  recognized  and  established  form  of  security  for  any  credits  given  under 
these  special  schemes. 

FLEXIBILITY  OF  TER  MEULEN  SCHEME 

Sir  Drummond  Fraser  also  pointed  out  that  one  main  advantage  of  the  ter  Meulen 
scheme  is  its  flexibility.  It  does  not  place  a  large  amount  of  money  at  the  disposal 
of  a  borrowing  country  all  at  once,  but  it  provides  a  "  reservoir  "  of  credit  which  can 
be  drawn  on  when  required,  and  when  any  particular  transaction  is  completed  the 
collateral  security  is  released  and  is  again  available  for  new  business.  The  scheme 
has  another  advantage  in  that  the  ordinary  machinery  of  trade  is  not  interfered  with 
as  it  only  provides  additional  security.  The  great  advantage  of  the  scheme  is  that 
it  provides  a  means  for  mobilizing  the  whole  credit  of  a  country  behind  each  of  its 
traders  in  such  a  way  that  traders  of  other  countries  may  be  expected  to  enter  freely 
into  business  operations. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ORGANIZER 

On  November  26,  1921,  Sir  Drummond  Fraser  stated  that  his  office  had  prepared 
all  the  machinery  for  issuing  the  bonds  and  had  drawn  up  standard  forms  of  legal 
documents.    A  commission  from  New  York  had  been  secured  to  co-operate,  and  diffi- 
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culties  in  the  United  States,  re  legality  and  exemption  from  stamp  duties  of  the  bonds, 
had  been  obviated,  and  the  knowledge  obtained  that  the  ter  Meulen  bond  is  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  the  discounting  of  bills  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  The  benefits 
of  the  bond  to  the  exporter  are  that  they  would  be  accepted  as  security  by  banks  by 
Edge  Corporations  for  credits  of  longer  duration,  or  by  the  War  Finance  Corporation, 
and  an  exporter  holding  a  ter  Meulen  bond  could  insure  his  export  credit  risk. 

The  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  British  Government,  British  bankers,  the 
World  Cotton  Conference,  the  Congress  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  American  Bankers'  Association,  and  other  organizations  in  England,  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  Continent. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  borrowing  countries,  Sir  Drummond  Fraser  reported  that 
they  did  not  want  to  pledge  their  assets  for  commercial  credits,  but  desired  financiers 
to  loan  them  money  for  reconstruction.  They  are  finding  that  this  method  is  no 
longer  feasible,  and  if  they  require  raw  material  they  must  be  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  lenders'  terms. 

TER  MEULEN  BOND  AN  IDEAL  FORM  OF  GUARANTEE 

The  ter  Meulen  bond  is  considered  an  ideal  guarantee  for  the  revolving  credit 
required  for  the  movement  of  raw  material,  and  the  machinery  needed  is  very  simple. 
The  bond  is  also  ideal  security  for  the  money  required  to  pay  for  reconstruction 
material  needed  by  borrowing  countries,  but  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  the  finding 
of  the  money.    Who  is  to  find  it?    Sir  Drummond  Fraser  recommends  the  establish - 
:    ment  of  export  corporations  for  providing  credit  for  exporters  against  collateral 
security,  the  primary  object  of  which  would  be  to  supply  international  credits  by  the 
granting  of  loans  to  exporters.    The  funds  of  these  corporations  would  be  provided  by 
loans  from  the  people.   To  make  these  loans  attractive,  a  guarantee  behind  them  could 
take  the  form  of  an  issue  of  share  capital  subscribed  by  the  government,  home  banks 
I    and  other  financial  institutions,  but  which  would  not  be  callable  except  in  the  event 
i   of  the  winding  up  of  the  corporations. 

The  primary  object  of  such  a  corporation  would  be  to  provide  funds  to  carry 
i   ter  Meulen  bonds  and  other  satisfactory  collateral  security  by  taking  a  transfer  of  the 
I   debt  due  from  the  importer  to  the  home  exporter,  plus  the  ter  Meulen  bond  or  other 
;   collateral  security  held  by  the  exporter.    The  length  of  credit  allowed  the  exporter 
|   would  correspond  to  that  allowed  by  him  to  the  foreign  importer,  but  would  be  con- 
!   siderably  shorter  than  the  period  of  currency  of  the  ter  Meulen  bonds  or  other  collateral 
security,  and  a  corporation  would  be  prepared  to  grant  credits  covered  by  satisfactory 
collateral  security  for  the  development  of  oversea  trade  during  the  period  which  must 
elapse  before  the  ter  Meulen  scheme  can  be  put  into  effective  operation. 

ACTION  BY  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 

On  November  29,  1921,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Chamber 
,  of  Commerce  decided  to  hold  a  referendum  on  the  ter  Meulen  Scheme,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  work  in  close  harmony 
with  Sir  Drummond  Fraser  and  with  Mr.  ter  Meulen.  The  four  questions  appended 
hereto  were  drawn  up  and  sent  to  all  the  members  and  associate  members  of  the  Inter- 
I  national  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  replies  either  affirmative  or  negative  to  each 
question;  but,  up  to  date  of  publication  of  this  issue,  no  announcement  as  to  the 
results  of  this  referendum  has  been  made. 

(1)  Do  you  agree  that  all  exporters  or  investors  in  the  creditor  countries  should 
limit  the  credits,  in  the  case  of  which  special  security  is  required,  to  those  granted 
on  the  principles  of  the  ter  Meulen  plan,  so  as  to  influence  public  opinion  and  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Governments  in  the  debtor  countries  in  introducing  the 
I  necessary  reforms  in  their  internal  fiscal  and  commercial  policy? 
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(2)  Should  an  exporter  of  materials  for  reconstruction  purposes  (rolling  stock, 
railway  equipment,  agricultural  machinery,  fertilizers,  etc.)  accept  the  bond  as  security 
for  investment  credits  or  loans? 

(3)  Should  an  exporter  of  raw  materials  accept  the  bonds  as  security  for  an  open 
credit  against  which  importers  may  take  supplies  of  raw  materials  from  time  to  tim» 
as  required? 

(4)  Should  an  exporter  of  semi-manufactured  or  manufactured  goods  accept  the 
Bond  as  security  for  particular  transactions?  Such  manufactured  goods  may  be 
either:  (a)  manufactured  goods  which  are  the  result  of  ordinary  production  (and 
therefore  where  the  cost  of  production  is  the  dominating  factor  in  the  selling  price) ; 
(b)  manufactured  specialties  (the  result  of  mass  production  of  which  there  is  a 
surplus  not  required  for  the  home  market.  This  surplus  necessitates  the  finding  of  a 
foreign  market  for  its  disposal.  Therefore  the  cost  of  production  does  not  dominate 
the  selling  price). 


MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which  the 
following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  the  above 
countries  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian  steamers  or 
via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch,  although  letters  marked 
for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  exception  of 
letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New  York, 
unless  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for  the  balance  of  the  current  month: — 

For  Via  March 

Antigua  New  York  18,  25 

Argentina  New  York  16,  30 

Bahamas  New  York  Every  Saturday 

Bermuda  New  York  Every  Saturday  and  Wed. 

Bolivia  and  Chile  New  York*   14,  20,  22,  28,  30 

Brazil,  North  New  York  15,  16 

Brazil,  South  New  York  14,  15,  16 

British  Guiana  New  York  16,  24,  30 

Colombia  ,  New  York  14,  20,  21,  22,  24,  25,  28,  3« 

Costa  Rica  New  York  Every  Saturday 

Curacao  New  York  17,  18,  25,  31 

Dominica  New  York  14,  15,  22,  24,  25 

Dutch  Guiana  New  York  16,  24,  30 

French  Guiana..   .  1  New  York  16,  24,  30 

Haiti  New  York  18,  24,  25 

Jamaica  New  York  14,   21,  24,  28 

Martinique  New  York  18,  25 

Nicaragua  ".  New  York   20,   22,   25,  30 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone  New  York  14,  20,  22,  25,  28,  30 

Paraguay  New  York  16,  25,  30 

Peru  New  York  14,  20,  22,  28,  30 

Porto  Rico  New  York  Every  Saturday 

Salvador  New  York   14,  20,   22,  25,  28,  30 

Saint  Kitts-Nevis  New  York  18,  25 

Turk's  Island  and  Dominican  Rep  New  York  15,  22 

Uruguay  New  York  16,  25,  30 

Venezuela  New  York  18,  25 
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SEAMEN'S   STRIKE  IN  HONG  KONG 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Koss 

Shanghai,  February  2,  1922. — A  serious  strike  among  the  Chinese  crews  and 
;  boatmen  employed  by  the  many  shipping  companies  at  Hong  Kong  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  nearly  a  month,  and  to-day's  reports  do  not  show  any  change  in  the 
situation.  The  seamen's  demands  are  for  an  all-round  advance  in  their  rate  of  pay. 
The  original  demands  of  the  sailors  were  for  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  on  wages  of 
$30  Mexican  per  month  or  over,  and  of  40  per  cent  on  wages  under  Mexican  $30  per 
month.  Taking  the  case  of  the  higher  wages — and  it  is  pointed  out  that  few  of  the 
men  receive  over  Mexican  $30  per  month — with  the  30  per  cent  additional  demanded, 
this  would  bring  their  pay  up  to  Mexican  $39,  or  about  $20  Canadian  currency.  The 
result  of  the  strike  to  date  has  been  that  many  ships  are  held  at  Hong  Kong,  some  of 
them  being  unable  to  discharge  their  cargoes  and  others  not  permitted  to  sail.  Some 
of  the  American  companies  have  brought  in  Philippines  from  Manila  to  replace  their 
Chinese  crews,  and  it  is  stated  that  lascars  may  be  employed  for  British  ships. 
Japanese  ships  have  their  own  native  crews.  Among  other  steamers  detained  at  Hong 
Kong  are  three  of  the  C.P.R.  Service.  The  ss.  Monteagle,  which  was  due  to  sail  from 
Shanghai  on  January  27,  is  still  at  the  former  port.  The  Empress  of  Japan,  booked 
to  sail  from  Hong  Kong  on  the  8th  instant,  and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  which  was  to 
go  into  dock  for  its  annual  overhauling,  are  still  at  anchor.  The  only  other  passenger 
steamer  of  the  C.P.R.  service,  the  Empress  of  Asia,  is  on  its  voyage  out  from  Van- 
couver, and  if  the  strike  has  not  been  settled  by  February  20,  all  the  ships  of  this 
service  will  be  at  Hong  Kong  at  one  time. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  7,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
!  following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  March  7.    Those  for  the  week  ending  February  28  are  also  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Week  ending    Week  ending 

February  28,  March  7, 

Parity  1922.  1922. 

Britain  £  1.00  $4.86  $4.5237  $4.5458 

France  Fr.  1.                  .193  .0935  .0930 

Italy  Lire  1.                  .193  .0542  .0517 

Holland  Florin  1.                  .402  .3919  .3947 

Belgium  Fr.  1.                  .193  .0885  .0874 

Spain  Pea  1.                  .193  .1636  .1645 

Portugal  Esc.  1.  1.08  .0791  .0831 

Switzerland  Fr.  t.                  .193  .2002  .2025 

Germany  Mk.  1.                  .238  .0044  .0040 

Greece  Dr.  1.                  .193  .0474  .0483 

Norway  Kr.  1.                  .268  .1769  .1851 

Sweden  Kr.  1.                  .268  .2716  .2747 

Denmark  Kr.  1.                  .268  .2154  .2207 

Japan  Yen  1.                  .498  .4850  .4934 

India  R.  1.                    2s.  .2974  .2934 

United  States  $  1.  $1.00  1.0212  1.0387 

Argentina  Pes.  1.                  .44  .3778  .3908 

Brazil  Mil.  1.                   .3245  .1014  .1480 

Roumania  Lei  1.                  .193  ....  .... 

Shanghai,  China..    .Tael  1.                  .631  .7135  .7349 
Batavia,  Java.  ..Guilder  1.                  .402  .3919  .3960 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments $  1.                   .49  .5208  .5297 

Jamaica  £  1.  4.86  4.5369  4.5860 

Barbados  $  1.  l. 

British  Guiana  $  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  1.  1. 

Dominica  $  1.  1. 


St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamil- 
ton, St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Packing  House  Products  for  Scandinavia  (Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden) 

[See  report  on  page  388  of  this  issue] 

4333.  Canned  beef  is  required  by  a  Stockholm  concern,  in  tins  of  6  pounds 
and  12  tins  to  a  case. 

4334.  Beef. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  buys  salted  beef  in  barrels  of  120  pounds, 
and  dried  cured  shoulders  in  barrels  of  280  pounds. 

4335.  Beef  middles. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  importers  require  beef  middles  in 
tierces  of  110  sets,  each  set  measuring  18  metres. 

4336.  Beef  rounds  imported  by  Copenhagen  firm  in  tierces  of  225  and  140  sets, 
each  set  measuring  30-33  metres. 

4337.  Frozen  meat. — A  concern  in  Copenhagen  imports  frozen  meat — whole 
animals  divided  into  four  parts — for  Baltic  countries,  Germany,  Finland,  etc. 

4338.  Beef  tallow.' — A  Copenhagen  firm  are  buyers  of  beef  tallow  equal  to 
Danish  or  London  Nos.  43  or  44,  of  good  colour — not  quite  dark — in  tierces;  also 
buyers  of  white  and  No.  2. 

4339.  Pork. — A  strong  Danish  firm  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  packing 
house  in  a  position  to  ship  to  Denmark.  The  kinds  most  required  are  fat  backs, 
bellies  in  clear  middles,  dry  salted  similar  to  United  States  cure,  in  boxes  of  250  kg. 

4340.  Pork  and  casings. — Pork  in  boxes  of  500  pounds  or  250  pounds  and 
casings  in  tierces  are  imported  by  a  Danish  house. 

4341.  Pork  fat. — A  Danish  importing  house  is  interested  in  pork  fat  in  tierces 
of  160  or  170  kg. 

4342.  Fat  backs  (short)  are  required  by  a  Swedish  firm,  each  piece  weighing 
12-14  pounds,  packed  in  cases  of  500-530  pounds. 

4343.  Bellies. — A  firm  in  Sweden  is  in  the  market  for  bellies  weighing  10-12 
or  12-14  pounds  each,  packed  in  cases  of  500  pounds  to  530  pounds. 

4344.  Packing  house  products,  as  pork  in  barrels  of  230  kg.,  lard  in  tubs,  etc.. 
are  desired  by  firm  in  Bergen. 

4345.  Packing  house  products. — A  concern  in  Bergen  is  in  a  position  to  import 
packing  house  products. 

4346.  Packing  house  products. — A  firm  in  Bergen  is  in  the  market  for  pork, 
fat  backs  and  clear  backs,  etc.,  also  lard  in  tubs  of  12£  to  25  kilogrammes. 

4347.  Packing  house  products. — A  Norwegian  importer  would  like  to  get  ir. 
touch  with  Canadian  exporter  of  packing  house  products. 

4348.  Packing  house  products. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Stockholm 
desires  to  import  packing  house  products,  especially  fat  backs,  short  clears,  dry 
salted,  etc. 

4349.  Packing  house  products. — A  Goteborg  concern  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  exporter  of  all  packing  house  products,  chiefly  lard,  in  tubs  and  tierces,  and 
fat  backs,  short  clear  middles,  in  boxes  of  about  200  kg. 

4350.  Ox  tongues. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  is  interested  in  the  importation  of 
ox  tongues,  salted,  short  cut,  in  barrels  of  200  pounds,  also  salted  beef  in  barrel? 
of  200  pounds. 
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4351.  Sheep  casings,  the  wider  the  better,  are  imported  by  a  Copenhagen 
I  house.  The  value  depends  on  their  width,  and  they  are  usually  packed  in  hanks 
!   measuring  100  to  115  yards,  in  tierces  of  500  to  600  hanks. 

4352.  Sausage  casings. — A  Stockholm  firm  desires  to  import  sausage  casings, 
30-33  meter  per  set,  in  tierces  containing  140,  180,  200  and  225  sets. 

4353.  Hog  casings. — A  firm  of  importers  of  sausage  casings  in  Copenhagen  are 
prepared  to  purchase  hcg  casings  packed  in  salt  in  kegs  of  12$,  25  and  50  kilos. 
Usual  percentage  of  salt  about  40  per  cent. 

4354.  Intestines  are  imported — hog  principally — by  a  Danish  firm. 

4355.  Lard. — A  Copenhagen  firm  imports  pure  lard  and  lard  compound  in 
'  tierces  of  350  pounds  and  firkins  of  110  pounds,  and  boxes  of  55  pounds. 

4356.  Pure  lard. — A  Swedish  firm  is  interested  in  the  importation  of  pure 
|  lard  in  tubs  of  25  kg.  net. 

4356a.  Lard  and  pork  are  required  by  a  firm  in  Helsingfors,  who  would  like  to 
have  quotations. 

4357.  Lard. — A  large  Danish  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  a  Canadian 
I  lard  manufacturer  desiring  to  ship  to  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Germany.  Required 

in  tubs  containing  25  kg.,  and  in  wooden  pails  of  12$  kg.,  for  Sweden,  and  in 
I  half -barrels  or  firkins  of  50  kg.  and  in  tierces  of  about  170  kg.  net  for  Germany. 

4358.  Pure  lard. — A  Swedish  concern  is  in  the  market  for  pure  lard  in  wooden 
tubs  of  25  kg. 

4359.  Bacon,  short  clear  middles,  is  required  by  a  concern  in  Stockholm,  in 
!  boxes  of  6  to  8  pieces  or  7  to  9  pieces,  each  case  weighing  about  500  pounds. 

4360.  Bacon. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  desires  to  import  Canadian  bacon. 

4361.  Hides. — A  Danish  firm  would  like  to  have  quotations  for  wet  salted 
hides  of  about  25  to  30  kg.  in  weight;  only  slaughter  house  ox  and  cow  hides 
wanted,  not  calf  hides,  and  only  about  5  per  cent  of  bull's  hides. 

4362.  Tomato  catsup. — There  is  a  small  but  increasing  sale  for  this  com- 
modity in  Denmark.    Canadian  manufacturers  should  send  samples  and  quotations. 

4363.  Grocery  supplies. — A  firm  in  Bergen  is  in  the  market  for  all  grocery 
1  supplies. 

4364.  Glucose. — There  is  a  large  sale  by  a  Danish  firm  of  glucose,  white,  in 
barrels  of  700  pounds  net. 

4365.  Honey. — There  is  a  good  sale  for  re-export  for  honey  in  casks  of  60 
pounds,  or  barrels  of  50  gallons.    Copenhagen  firm. 

4366-4368.  Sugar. — Three  firms  in  Norway  want  to  import  sugar,  granulated 
and  in  cubes. 

4369.  Sugar. — A  Bergen  concern  is  in  the  market  to  receive  quotations  for 
sugar,  granulated  and  in  cubes,  in  bags  of  100  pounds  net. 

4370.  Sugar. — Canadian  sugar  refiners  and  exporters  should  communicate  with 
a  Danish  firm. 

4371.  Sugar. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  desires  quotations  on  granulated  sugar  in 
jute  bags  of  100  kg.,  and  on  lump  sugar  in  25  and  50  kg.  wooden  boxes. 

4372.  Sugar. — White  granulated  sugar  in  bags  of  100  kg.  is  imported  by  firm 
in  Copenhagen. 

4373.  Syrup  (cane  sugar)  of  a  light  colour  in  barrels  of  150  or  180  kg.  is 
demanded  by  a  Swedish  firm. 

4374.  Cane  syrup. — A  Swedish  firm  is  in  the  market  for  cane  syrup,  light, 
medium  and  dark,  in  casks  of  500  to  600  pounds. 

4375.  Cane  syrup  is  required  by  a  Swedish  firm  in  casks  of  500  to  600  pounds. 

4376.  Syrup,  light,  in  barrels  of  660-700  pounds  is  required  by  importer  in 
j  Norway. 

4377.  Syrup. — A  Swedish  firm  desires  to  import  light  pale  syrup  in  casks  of 
;  about  300  kg. 

4378.  Syrup. — A  Bergen  concern  would  like  to  import  syrup,  light  and  sweet, 
in  barrels  of  600  pounds. 
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Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Various  Countries 

4379.  General  agency. — A  commission  agent  in  London,  England,  with  experi- 
ence in  Eastern,  Colonial  and  Latin-American  produce,  wishes  to  represent  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  as  sole  agent  for  buying  and  selling. 

4380.  General  agencies. — A  Bristol  firm  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  meats,  salmon  and  fruits,  boxed  meats,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  and 
sugar. 

4381.  Fleecy  underwear. — A  Bristol  firm  of  factors  now  purchasing  fleecy 
underwear  for  men  from  the  United  States,  will  be  glad  to  have  quotations  from 
Canadian  manufacturers.    Sizes:  36,  38,  40  and  42. 

4382.  Half  hose. — Factors  in  Bristol  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  half  hose  for  men,  wool  and  cashmere,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
out  a  sample  order. 

4383.  Butter  churn. — An  agent  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  manufacturer 
in  Canada  willing  to  export  household  butter  churns  and  cream  whips.  The 
churn  consists  of  a  glass  bowl  with  a  perforated  paddle  revolving  same  by  handle. 
The  bowl  must  be  such  as  can  be  clamped  on  table  during  operation. 

4384.  Butter  and  cheese. — A  Bristol  firm  is  open  to  represent  a  reliable 
Montreal  house  for  cheese  and  butter. 

4385.  Provisions. — A  Birmingham  firm  would  be  pleased  to  act  as  direct  agents 
in  the  Midland  area  for  Canadian  houses  exporting  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  lard  and 
eggs. 

4386.  Wheat. — A  Greek  firm  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  wheat. 

4387.  General  agency. — A  commission  agent  in  Porto  Rico  desires  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  canned  goods,  paper,  confectionery,  toys,  household 
utensils  and  hosiery. 

4388.  Exchanges. — An  Antwerp  firm  desires  to  enter  into  relations  with  one 
or  several  export-import  firms  with  a  view  to  establishing  regular  exchanges. 

4389.  Agency. — An  Antwerp  firm  desires  agency  for  food  products  or  any  raw 
material  for  industry  of  Canadian  origin.    Correspondence  solicited. 

4390.  Commission  house.- — A  Belgian  firm  of  37  years'  standing,  handling  on  a 
commission  basis  honey,  fruits  and  food  products  in  general,  solicits  correspondence 
with  Canadian  firms. 

4391.  Fish — other  than  fresh. — A  Boston,  Massachusetts,  firm,  with  an  estab- 
lished market,  desires  to  represent  Canadian  producers  and  distributors. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  March  29;  Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant. 
Marine,  April  19. 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chignecto ,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  March  17;  Craquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  March  31; 
Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  April  14. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  March  18  and  30. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  Bay,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Jamaica. — Nevis, 
Pickford  &  Black,  March  28. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  March  30;  Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  27. 
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To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  March  24;  Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  7 ;  Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
April  21. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
March  14;  Melila,  Canadian  Pacific 'Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  17;  M  etagama,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  24;  Canadian  Trooper,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  March  25;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March 
31;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  8;  Empress 
of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  22;  Canadian  Commander, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  22. 

To  London. — Grey  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  March  16;  Holbrook, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  16;  Canadian  Raider,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  March  24;  Hastings  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd., 
March  28;  Comino,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  March  29;  Bolingbrolce,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  30;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
March  31;  Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  4; 
Baisford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  14;  Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  18;  Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  April  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  24;  Cana- 
dian Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March  28;  Tunisian,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  9;  Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
j  chant  Marine,  April  12;  Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21; 
Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  26. 

To  Londonderry. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  March  14. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  March  18; 
Manchester  Hero,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  April  1. 

To  Belfast. — Ballygally  Head,  Head  Line,  March  14;    Kenhane  Head,  Head 
!  Line,  March  25 ;  Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  April  12. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
April  15. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — Otrama,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
Ltd.,  April  12. 

To  Havana  (via  Boston). — Si cilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  21. 
To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  March  24;   Canadian  Aviator,   Canadian   Government   Merchant  Marine, 
I  April  19. 

To  Avonmouth. — Lahonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  31;  Mottisfont, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  7. 

To  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  30. 

To  Antwerp  (via  Havre  and  Southampton). — Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific 
|  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  1. 

To  Eotterdam  (via  London). — Holbroolc,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
March  16. 

To  Cork. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  30. 

To  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Bahia  Blanca. — 
Halesius,  Houston  Line,  March  15. 

To  Havre  (via  London) — Grey  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  March 
18;  Lisgar  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  April  7. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  March  28. 

From  North  Sydney 
To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week. 
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From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  middle  March. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Transporter,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  March  27. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  March  17 ;  Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
April  14 ;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  May  19. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. — Waihawa,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  April  15 ;  Hauraki,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  early  in  May. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  26. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Delagoa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  22. 

From  Victoria,  B.C. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  17. 

CANADA   EXTENDS    BENEFITS    OF    FRANCO- CANADIAN  TRADE 
AGREEMENT  OF  1921  TO  FRENCH  COLONIES. 

In  pursuance  of  an  Order  in  Council  dated  February  23,  1922,  Canada  has 
extended  to  Algeria,  the  French  colonies  and  possessions,  French  Indo-China,  and  the 
territories  of  the  Saar  Basin,  the  benefit  of  the  French  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1921. 
Under  this  agreement  Canada  accorded  to  France  as  favourable  treatment  in  tariff 
matters  as  she  accords  to  any  other  country  except  the'United  Kingdom  and  British 
dominions  and  possessions.  In  other  words,  Canada  gave  to  France  the  tariff  conces- 
sions accorded  in  1910  to  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy,  and  as  to  samples, 
the  favourable  treatment  granted  by  treaty  to  Japan.  Now  the  French  colonies  will 
also  be  given  this  favoured  treatment.  The  Order  in  Council  providing  for  the  new 
tariff  concessions  is  quoted  in  a  memorandum  of  the  Department  of  Customs  and 
Excise  as  follows: — 

"  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  4  of 
'  The  Customs  Tariff,  1907,'  so  far  as  the  same  apply  to  the  trade  agreement  between 
Canada  and  France  as  ratified  by  the  French  Trade  Agreement  Act,  1921,  is  pleased 
to  order  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  benefit  of  the  said  trade  agreement  be 
extended  to  Algeria,  the  French  colonies  and  possessions,  the  territories  of  the  protec- 
torate of  Indo-China,  and  the  territories  of  the  Saar  Basin:  provided  that  satisfactory 
assurance  is  received  that  Canadian  exports  to  Algeria,  the  French  colonies  and 
possessions,  the  territories  of  the  protectorate  of  Indo-China,  and  the  territories  of  the 
Saar  Basin  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  said  trade  agreement." 

TARIFF  CONCESSIONS  ACCORDED  TO  CANADA  IN  FRENCH  COLONIES 

Advice  has  been  received  from  P.  E.  Naggiar,  Esq.,  Consul  General  for  France 
in  Montreal,  to  the  effect  that  France  applies  to  Canadian  goods  entering  all  French 
colonies,  possessions,  and  protectorates,  and  the  territory  of  the  Saar  Basin,  the 
benefit  of  the  Franco-Canadian  Trade  Agreement  of  1921.  Particulars  as  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  this  agreement  were  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  897  (April  11,  1921). 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 

Chile:  Portugal: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul-General.  Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Colombia:  Spain: 

Bogota,  British  Consul-General.  Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 

Ecuador'  Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul.  Sweden  : 

Egypt*  Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Alexandria,  British  Consul-General.  Switzerland: 

Mexico*  Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Mexico,  British  Consul-General.  Uruguay: 

Panama:  Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Colon,  British  Consul.  Venezuela: 

Panama,  British  Vice-Consul.  Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 
Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony;  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
address  Officer-in-charge,  H.  M.  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  (P.O.  Box  225),  12  Broad- 
way, Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen, 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  Teniente  Rey  11,  Havana. 
(Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dressy  Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  c/o  H.  M.  Trade 
Commissioner  for  India  and  Ceylon,  P.O. 
Box  683,  Calcutta. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)     Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,     73     Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 
A.  B.   Muddiman,    Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 

Glasgow,    Scotland.      (Territory  covers 

Scotland  and  Ireland).     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  1463  Broadway,  New  York, 
City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 
Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B  Sydney;  N^W*0^   EXChanSe   Bui,din^'        R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.     Cable  Address.  Sontnms. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BRITISH  BRANCH  INDUSTRIES 

IN  CANADA 

Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  Industrial  Commis- 
sioners throughout  the  Dominion  are  invited  to  forward  to  Mr.  L.  D. 
Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall 
Street,  London,  E.C.  2,  publications,  statistics,  and  other  specific  infor- 
mation regarding  industrial  openings  in  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
interested,  particularly  that  dealing  with  transportation  facilities,  raw 
materials,  labour,  power  costs,  etc. 

Mr.  Wilgress  is  in  charge  of  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  which  have  been  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  the  establishment  of  British  branch  industries  in  Canada, 
in  which  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  is  invited. 


TOURS  OF  JUNIOR  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

*  Mr.  G.  A.  R.  Emery  will  be  leaving  Ottawa  about  March  18  to  tour  Newfoundland 
ond  the  Maritime  Provinces.  His  approximate  itinerary  will  be:  Chatham  and 
Moncton,  March  20;  Charlottetown,  March  21;  Amherst,  March  24;  Oxford  and 
Truro,  March  25;  North  Sydney,  March  28;  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  April  1;  Halifax, 
April  12;  Kentville,  April  14;  Digby,  April  15;  St.  John,  April  17;  Fredericton, 
April  19. 

Canadian  exporters  who  are  interested  in  the  Newfoundland  market  and  who 
would  like  special  inquiries  made  for  them  should  communicate  with  the  Director, 
I  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

NATIONAL  FOREIGN  TRADE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

An  invitation  has  been  extended  by  the  American  Consul  General  in  Montreal 
to  Canadian  business  men  to  attend  the  Ninth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
(held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  of  the  United  States) 
at  Philadelphia  from  May  10  to  12,  1922.  This  convention  is  primarily  a  gathering 
of  representatives  of  all  phases  of  the  international  commerce  of  the  United  States 
for  the  discussion  and  consideration  by  business  men  of  the  problems  arising  out  of 
their  daily  transactions.  These  conventions  give  special  effort  to  the  study  of  foreign 
markets  in  which  sale  of  American  products  may  be  extended,  and  the  products  of 
which  may  constitute  factors  in  trade  with  the  United  States.  Business  men  of  other 
countries  are  invited  to  attend  the  convention  in  the  same  capacity  as  ordinary 
American  delegates,  the  attendance  fee  for  which  is  $10,  and  it  is  desired  that  they 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  meeting  in  one  place  a  very  large  number 
of  representative  American  traders.  Canadian  business  men  who  purpose  attending 
the  convention  are  requested  to  signify  their  intention  to  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  O.  K.  Davis,  1  Hanover  Square,  New  York  city,  from  whom 

|  all  information  may  be  obtained. 
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CANADA'S  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  BY  MONTHS,   JANUARY,    1920,  TO 

JANUARY,  1922 

The  graph  shown  below  depicts  the  shrinkage  in  export  and  import  trade  by 
months  from  January  1,  1920,  to  January  31,  1922.  Imports  in  January,  1922, 
dropped  $21,000,000  and  exports  $36,700,000  from  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
This  great  shrinkage  is  largely  attributable  to  the  general  drop  in  values,  emphasized 
by  the  great  reaction  in  prices  of  farm  products. 


SUMMARY  of  the  TRADE  or  CANADA 

EXPORT  *nq  IMPORT  TRADE 

By  TrZo-ntks  from  January  J920  to    January  J9 22. 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  *  • 
TOTAL  IMPORTS  »  -* 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  AFFECTED  BY  EMERGENCY 
TARIFF,  FEBRUARY,  1922,  AND  NINE  MONTHS,  JUNE,  1921,  TO 
FEBRUARY,  1922,  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  CORRESPONDING 
PERIODS  IN  1920-21 

The  United  States  Emergency  Tariff  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  May  23, 
1921,  signed  by  the  President  on  May  27,  and  became  effective  on  May  28.  The  table 
opposite  shows,  as  far  as  these  are  given  separately  in  Canadian  statistical  records: 
(1)  the  articles  which  Canada  has  been  exporting  to  the  United  States  affected  by 
the  Act  with  the  respective  rates  of  duty;  (2)  quantities  and  values  of  these  articles 
exported  in  February,  1921,  as  compared  with  those  in  February,  1922 — the  ninth  full 
month  of  the  operation  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act;  and  (3)  quantities  and  values 
for  the  nine  months  June,  1920,  to  February,  1921,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  1921-22. 
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NEW  YORK  AS  AN  EXPORT  CENTRE 
Potential  Trade  for  Canadian  Firms 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Suds 

New  York,  March  11,  1922. — Tho  importance  of  New  York  as  an  export  centre, 
with  its  indent  or  export  commission  houses  or  representatives  of  overseas  merchant! 
through  which  Canadian  firms  might  develop  their  export  trade,  does  not  appear  to 
he  fully  appreciated.  Thi>  i>  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  efforts  to  develop  the 
Foiled  States  domestic  market  as  a  field  for  Canadian  products,  the  larger  'possibili- 
ties have  been  overlooked.  The  writer  has  come  to  this  conclusion  after  a  survey 
similar  to  that  carried  out  by  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  YVilgress  in  London  ana 
reported  upon  in  the  Commercial  I  nleUii/ence  .Journal  of  February  0  (No.  940).  ThSi 
Survey  has  extended  over  a  period  of  mouths  and  a  large  number  of  firms  or  repre- 
sentatives have  been  interviewed. 

From  the  point  of  view  id'  the  'Canadian  exporter.  New  York  is  not  an  export 
centre  in  as  general  a  sense  as  Loudon  is  an  export  centre,  as  Canadian  trade  which  is 
capable  of  development  through  New  York  is  more  or  less  limited  to  certain  market-, 
and  in  these  the  local  indent  houses  are  important  factors.  These  markets  are:  South 
America,  Central  America,  the  West   Indies,  Australasia,  and  the  Far  Fast. 

The  great  bulk  id"  the  buying  in  North  America  for  these  markets  is  done  through 
New  York.  To  a  lesser  degree  orders  are  received  here  for  goods,  for  shipment  to 
India  and  the  Middle  Fast  or  to  the  African  markets,  but  as  Canadian  goods  tor  these 

markets,  like  Canadian  g  Is  for  the  Furopoan  (markets,  would  be  handled  for  the 

mos1  part  through  London,  it  is  doubted  whether  such  trade  is  immediately  capable  of 
very  much  development,  although  changing  conditions  in  the  future  might  necessitate 
a  revision  of  t'his  (opinion.  An  exception  should  'be  made  in  the  case  of  any  British 
export  houses  buying  in  North  America  which  may  have4  a  branch  in  New  York  but 
no  branch  or  agency  in  ( 'anada. 

EXTENT   \\l>  N  ITURE  OP  TRADE 

There  are  many  hundreds  of  indent  houses  here  buying  for  overseas  clients  on 
commission,  while  many  overseas  concerns  have  their  own  branches  or  buyers.-  The 
held  of  inquiry  which  might  be  covered  has  seemed  well-nigh  (limitless  to  the  writer, 
and  a-  an  indication  of  this,  information  which  it  has  been  possible  to  collate  S'howa 
that  the  number  of  houses1,  branch  houses  or  buyers  in  New  York  doing  business  with 
the  markets  outlined  are:  South  America,  olG ;  Central  America,  131;  the  AVest 
Indies,  ITS;  Australasia,.  L23 ;  the  Far  Fast,  316;  and  India,  104.  Of  course  where 
houses  do  business  in  miore  than  one  of  the  markets  specified,  they  are  included  in 
more  than  one  total,  but  as  the  information  from  which  those  figures  have  been  com- 
piled is  of  necessity  incomplete,  the  totals  may  he  taken  as  conservative. 

Below  is  a  partial  summary,  compiled  from  inquiries  received  and  from  informa- 
tion secured  from  the  various  indent  houses,  indicating  the  Canadian  goods  for  which 
there  appears  to  be  a  field  for  more  intensive  development  in  the  various  markets: — 

Food  Products. —  Aipplos,  beans,  butter,  cereals,  cheese  and  all  dairy  products,  fidfl 
Hour,  grain,  malt  grain,  packing  house  products,  peas,  potatoes,  seeds. 

Manufactured  Product*.-  Agricultural  implements,  automobiles  and  accessorial 
burlap,  benzol,  chemicals,  cut  hay,  coke,  drugs,  fertilizers,  galvanized  pipe,  household 
goods,  hardware,  hosiery,  iron,  laundry  supplies,  lubricants,  leather  goods,  machinery, 
pianos,  pulp,  ipaper,  printing  ink,  steel  products,  shoes,  starch,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
tinware,  tools,  varnish  and  paints,  wood  manufactures. 

Rati)  Materials. — Asbestos,  coal,  cobalt,  oxide,  lumber,  ores,  tin. 

Many  of  those  products  have  already  established  themselves  in  the  market-  under 
review. 
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OPINIONS  AND  COMPLAINTS  OF  EXPORTERS 

The  writer  found  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  exporters  to  be  interested  in  Cana- 
dian goods  and  a  desire  for  more  up-to-date  information  as  to  Canada's  export  possi- 
bilities, particularly  on  the  part  of  those  concerns  trading  with  British  countries.  Tbe 
greatest  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  of  securing  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  at  short 
notice.  Indent  houses  often  receive  cabled  requests  for  goods  or  prices  from  their 
overseas  clients,  and  because  the  time  required  in  securing  prices  from  Canadian  firms 
cannot  be  spared,  orders  automatically  go  to  United  States  manufacturers.  Houses 
are  constantly  receiving  orders  of  this  kind,  and  those  desiring  to  compete  must  be 
able  to  supply  immediate  quotations.  Canadian  exporters  are  therefore  neglected 
because  information  cannot  be  made  immediately  available.  As  soon  as  this  is 
remedied,  there  will  be  new  opportunities  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer.  Possible 
solutions  of  the  difficulty  are  later  outlined.  The  representative  of  one  large  concern 
buying  every  class  of  commodity  for  export  and  which  desires  to  give  Canadian  firms 
an  opportunity  to  compete,  writes  as  follows : — 

"  It  has  been  my  experience  that  Canadian  manufacturers  do  not  build  up  a  basis 
of  confidence.  One  of  the  fundamentals  in  building  up  confidence  is  service.  In  the 
course  of  carrying  on  business  'here  we  send  many  inquiries  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers, and  it  is  an  exception  to  get  a  reply  to  our  letter  in  seven  days.  We  usually 
reckon  to  get  a  reply  in  ten  ldays.  On  the  surface  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real 
reason  for  this  delay.  Exporters  are  always  looking  for  permanent  sources  of  supply. 
If  articles  suit  their  trade,  they  want  more  of  them,  but  if  the  manufacturer  produc- 
ing those  articles  d'oes  not  give  service,  the  exporter  looks  for  another  source  of  supply. 

"  We  had  a  case  the  other  day  where  we  received  a  cable  from  our  bead  office 
stating  that  they  bad  had  a  firm  offer  for  a  certain  line  of  Canadian  goods  at  such 
and  such  a  price  and  asking  us  if  we  could  better  that  quotation".  We  could  not, 
simply  because  the  delay  that  would  be  entailed  in  getting  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  would  mean  that  our  firm  would  not  have  a  timely  reply  to  their  cable 
and  in  the  meantime  would  probably  lose  the  offer  which  had  been  made  them,  owing 
to  the  delay." 

The  experience  of  this  house  is  probably  not  general,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate 
the  great  importance  of  the  time  factor  in  securing  export  business. 

FAVOURABLE  TARIFF  CONDITIONS 

The  foregoing  complaint  emanates  from  a  firm,  the  head  office  of  which  is  in  a 
country  having  a  tariff  favourable  to  Canada.  There  are  some  excellent  commission 
houses  which  receive  frequent  orders  for  goods  from  British  countries  to  be  placed 
with  manufacturers  to  the  best  advantage.  Where  preferential  tariffs  obtain,  it  would 
almost  always  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  customers  to  place  these  orders  in  Canada. 
In  this  regard,  in  connection  with  the  West  Indies  market  there  are  many  New 
York  firms  buying  for  West  Indian  merchants  or  others  having  agencies  of  their  own 
in  the  West  Indies  or  West  Indian  firms  having  a  branch  in  New  York.  With  the 
widening  preference  for  Canadian  goods  in  the  West  Indies,  although  much  buying  is 
done  and  will  continue  to  be  done,  through  these  New  York  houses,  buyers  will  auto- 
matically be  turning  to  Canada  in  increasing  numbers  for  quotations. 

DISINCLINATION  TO  DEAL  WITH  AGENTS 

The  writer  finds  that  some  Canadian  manufacturers  manifest  a  disinclination  to 
deal  with  commission  merchants  or  agents.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  enormous  business 
is  done  in  New  York  through  such  agencies,  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turer, or  attempts  to  deal  with  the  customer  direct,  results  in  the  loss  of  much  busi- 
ness.   This  disinclination  of  some  Canadian  exporters  to  deal  with  anybody  but  the 
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direct  purchaser  rather  than  those  handling  the  commodity  in  the  capacity  of  agents, 
may  have  some  basis  in  experience,  but  an  insistence  upon  it  loses  much  goodwill  and 
many  potential  trade  opportunities. 

Another  source  of  trouble  is  that  a  few  Canadian  exporters  in  submitting  prices 
have  quoted  f.o.b.  factory  when  the  goods  were  for  export  by  sea.  Quotations  c.i.f 
port  of  destination  are  always  desirable,  but  failing  this  quotation  must  be  f.a.s.  port 
of  shipment.  Quotations  f.o.b.  factory  are  in  order  only  for  goods  to  be  shipped  to 
the  United  States  for  consumption  in  the  domestic  market. 

Difficulties  that  frequently  arose  between  the  New  York  house  and  some  Canadian 
exporter  who  quoted  in  New  York  funds,  when  the  Canadian  dollar  was  at  a  discount 
of  between  10  and  20  per  cent,  are  not  liable  to  arise  frequently  in  the  future,  with  the 
Canadian  dollar  only  a  few  point's  below  par. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  REPRESENTATION 

In  the  securing  of  this  export  business  the  importance  of  personal  contact  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Canadian  firms  should  therefore  establish  relations  with  those 
houses  trading  in  the  commodities  which  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  these  firms  should  personally  explore  the  many  avenues  of  opportunity  for 
developing  business,  because  as  one  exporter  put  it,  "  Business  secured  on  a  postage 
stamp  is  not  worth  a  great  deal."  The  manufacturer  in  Illinois,  for  instance,  who  has 
something  to  sell,  brings  a  sample  to  New  York  and  explores  the  market.  The  prox- 
imity of  Canadian  points  to  New  York  has  tended  perhaps  to  discourage  sustained 
enterprise  here  on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters,  but  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
situation  should  encourage  it. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  outlined,  it  is  clear  how  desirable  it  is  that  more 
Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  permanently  represented  in  New  York,  singly  or 
by  groups  or  by  jointly  maintaining  an  office  where  full  information  as  to  Canadian 
products  available  for  export  and  the  latest  prices  on  the  goods  represented  would 
always  be  available.  This  would  prevent  the  loss  of  many  valua'ble  trade  opportunities. 
The  suggestion  is  made  that  any  such  office  which  might  be  maintained  by  Canadian 
exporters  should  carry  samples  and  prices  of  the  goods  which  Canada  can  sell  either  for 
domestic  consumption  in  the  United  States  or  for  export  through  New  York  to  foreign 
markets.  It  would  be  unwise  to  spend  money  and  attention  in  pushing  goods  which 
obviously  are  not  and  cannot  be  bought  in  those  markets  for  reasons  of  price  or 
domestic  production.  With  well-displayed  samples  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
invite  those  who  would  be  interested  in  these  samples  to  come  and  see  them.  Thh 
would  be  a  simple  and  inexpensive  method  and  should  appeal  to  business  men. 

VALUE  OF  AN  EXHIBIT 

While  the  value  of  an  exhibit  as  a  means  of  promoting  Canadian  trade  in  the 
United  States  is  open  to  discussion,  it  would  undoubtedly  serve  the  purpose  of  inter- 
esting visiting  foreign  buyers.  For  instance,  a  buyer  arriving  in  New  York  from 
South  America,  unaware  of  Canada's  possibilities  for  export,  and  intending  to  buy 
United  States  produce  as  a  matter  of  course,  might  be  led  to  interest  himself  in 
Canadian  products  as  the  result  of  an  exhibit. 

NEW  OFFICE  OF  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  arrangement,  it  is  hoped  that  after  April  1st,  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  will  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  new  office  of  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  New  York,  and  co-operate  in  keeping  the  office  supplied  with  catalogues,  price 
lists  and  rates  of  discount  in  order  that  it  may  be  of  the  maximum  service  to  Cana- 
dian exporters.  T)he  new  office  will  be  located  in  the  financial  and  commercial  dis- 
trict. 
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UNITED  STATES  DOMESTIC  MARKET 

The  opinions  expressed  regarding  the  most  effective  means  by  which  Canadian 
overseas  export  trade  can  [be  developed  favourably  through  New  York,  may  well  be 
applied  to  the  development  of  Canadian  exports  for  the  United  States  domestic  market. 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  of  value  to  record  that  in  the  past  six  months  inquiries 
for  the  following  'Canadian  products  for  this  market  have  been  dealt  with : 
Food  Products. — Bloaters,  berries,  fish,  preserves,  salmon. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  products  detailed  above  is  due  to  tne  fact 
that  imports  of  foodstuffs  are  affected  by  the  present  Emergency  Tariff. 

Manufactured  Goods. — Autos  and  trucks,  carbon  paper,  clocks  and  watches, 
chemicals,  carpets,  ferro-silicon,  felt  slippers,  household  goods,  hardware,  motor  acces- 
sories, pulp,  rubber  footwear,  steel  products,  shoe  polish,  turnery  goods. 

In  subsequent  reports  it  is  proposed  to  deal  more  exhaustively  with,  the  Canadian 
commodities  which  it  is  considered  should  be  able  to  compete  in  this  market  both  for 
domestic  consumption  and  for  export. 

CONDITION  OF  CANNED  VEGETABLES  AND  FRUIT  MARKET 
IN  MANCHESTER 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay 

Manchester,  February  28,  1922. — It  is  learned  from  a  number  of  firms  inter- 
viewed to-day  that  the  demand  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is  satisfactory  if 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  not  too  robust  condition  of  trade  generally  in  foodstuffs. 

An  opportunity  was  presented  to  the  writer  to  inspect  a  consignment  of  canned 
raspberries  received  from  a  shipper  in  Eastern  Canada.  The  flavour  was  excellent 
and  the  juice  satisfactory  in  colour,  but  the  fruit  itself  lacked  an  appetizing  look  when 
turned  out  of  the  tin.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  raspberries  of  Eastern 
;  Canada  are  much  softer  than  those  grown  in  British  Columbia,  and  if  a  stronger 
variety  cannot  be  grown  there  is  little  hope  of  sales  in  Manchester  and  district.  One 
firm  in  the  city  have  experimented  with  raspberries  from  both  sections  of  Canada, 
and  they  are  firmly  convinced  that  an  excellent  trade  is  possible  with  the  product  of 
British  Columbia,  but  they  will  be  afraid  to  test  any  further  shipments  from  Eastern 
Canada. 

CANNED  TOMATOES 

There  is  still  a  fair  demand  for  Canadian  tomatoes,  but  of  course  they  continue 
to  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  Italian  brands.    Fortunately,  there  is  a  market  for 
both  qualities  and,  as  Canadian  prices  are  lower  to-day  than  those  of  their  Italian 
I  rivals,  sales  do  not  hang  fire  on  the  question  of  quality. 

Italian  3  pounds  are  offered  at  10s.  c.i.f.  Manchester  per  dozen,  and  the  2|  pounds 
j  at  8s.  9d.    The  Canadian  2£  pounds  are  quoted  at  7s.  6d. 
It  I 

CANNED  PEAS 

Some  of  the  firms  interviewed  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the  quality 
j  of  Canadian  peas,  compared  with  those  put  up  by  the  French  and  Italians.  Unfortu- 
nately buyers  are  impressed  first,  if  not  mainly,  by  the  colour,  and  in  that  respect  the 
Canadian  product  suffers  by  comparison  with  the  brands  aforementioned.  Canadian 
packers  are  quite  familiar  with  the  obstacle  preventing  their  adoption  of  colourings, 
and  so  long  as  that  impediment  exists  their  product  will  always  suffer  on  the  British 
market  in  competition  with  foreign  packers  who  are  able  to  please  the  eye  of  the  pur- 
chaser before  appealing  to  his  palate. 
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INQUIRIES  FOR   STRAW,   LEATHER  AND   WOOD  PULP  BOARDS  IN 

MANCHESTER 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

'Manchester,  February  22,  1922. — Resulting  from  interviews  this  week,  it  was 
learned  that  Canadian  manufacturers  of  straw,  leather,  and  wood-pulp  boards  might 
profitably  consider  an  extension  of  their  sales  of  the  same  at  the  present  time,  as  there 
is  a  fairly  good  demand  in  evidence.  Importers,  however,  are  a  little  doubtful  con- 
cerning prices  at  which  Canadians  can  quote.  Competition  with  European  sources 
of  supply  is  keen,  and  it  is  realized  that  Canada  is  not  a  little  handicapped  in  the 
matter  of  freight  rates. 

Accompanying  this  report  are  samples  of  the  commodities  inquired  for  by  a 
Manchester  importer,  whose  name  and  address  may  be  obtained  by  Canadian  firms 
on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Ottawa  (quoting 
file  No.  T.C.-3-113). 

The  strawboard  is  wanted  in  all  thicknesses,  white  lined,  colour  lined,  brown 
lined,  etc.  Manufacturers  interested  should  forward  samples,  and  prices  must  be  c.i.f. 
Manchester. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  procure  competitive  prices  for  the  guidance  of 
Canadian  firms,  but  without  success.  It  is  always  difficult  to  obtain  that  kind  of 
information  on  any  commodities,  as  naturally  the  importer  looks  upon  these  as  his 
private  property.  He  contends  that  if  Canadian  manufacturers  have  any  goods  to 
offer,  they  should  quote  their  rock  bottom  prices  and  take  their  chance  with  com- 
petitors. 

SEA  FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  February  23,  1922. — For  the  first  time  since  the  war  there  was  a  falling 
off  in  the  landing  of  fresh  fish  from  home  waters  in  1921,  and  this,  moreover,  a  con- 
siderable one,  the  reduction  from  1920  in  the  quantity  of  wet  fish  (as  distinguished 
from  shellfish)  amounting  to  nearly  5,000,000  cwt.,  or  22  per  cent. 

This  was  mainly  due  to  the  coal  strike,  but  in  addition  the  demand  for  fish  was 
considerably  affected  by  the  heavy  fall  in  the  cost  of  meat.  Indeed,  the  fishing 
industry  experienced  a  disastrous  and  difficult  year,  which,  according  to  reports  col- 
lected from  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  general  at  all  the  chief 
fishing  centres. 

The  trade,  which  was  already  severely  troubled  by  high  wTages  and  other  war 
legacies,  including  indifferent  means  of  transportation,  underwent  the  further  trial 
of  the  stoppage  for  the  period  of  the  coal  strike  of  most  of  their  trawlers,  resulting  in 
a  dislocation  of  delivery  which  continued  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Their  misfortunes  were  accentuated  by  the  increased  deliveries  of  fresh  fish  from 
foreign  fleets  fishing  adjacent  waters,  with  the  result  that  markets  were  at  times 
subject  to  a  glut  of  supplies  which  demoralized  prices,  while  at  other  periods  there  was 
a  distinct  shortage. 

Although  the  trade  claim  that  prices  at  which  fresh  fish  was  sold  were  kept  at  a 
low  level  under  the  circumstances  prevailing,  there  is  still  a  general  opinion  that  a 
great  deal  of  manipulation  of  prices  takes  place,  and  the  retail  cost  of  fish  is  much 
higher  than  it  should  be.  In  reply  to  this,  however,  the  trade  lays  the  blame  upon 
the  railway  companies,  because  they  not  only  maintain  their  heavily  increased  rates 
of  freight,  but  dislocate  markets  by  delayed  and  irregular  transportation. 

Before  making  further  reference  to  this  feature,  it  is  desirable  to  reproduce  the 
official  statistics  of  the  sea  catch  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  years  1913, 
"020,  and  1921.  s 
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FISH 

LANDED  IN  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM 

FROM  HOME 

WATERS 

1£ 

13 

1920 

1921 

Quantity 

Value 

Value 

v^uan  ii \y 

Value 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

England  and  Wales- 

Wet  fish .... 

16,152,374 

£10,009,326 

1  A   KQ  A   A  ~\  1 

-C91    9  fl  9  K  9  1 

11    11/1    A  7  £ 

11,1  I  4,U  I  b 

rip;  oot  a  a  a 

Shellfish  .  .  . 

327,363 

615,949 

556,706 

 :  

Scotland — 

Wet  fish .  .  . 

7,259,883 

3,723,357 

6,325,939 

6,519,983 

5,200,209 

4,910,604 

Shell  fish 

71,965 

106,846 

102,224 

Ireland — 

Wet  fish   ,  . 

636,807 

280,945 

544,620 

440,420 

408,422 

308,588 

Shellfish   .  .  . 

28,822 

12,366 

23,104 

Total  quantity 

wet 

fish  (value  all  fish) 

24,049,064 

14,441,778 

21,454,972 

28,898,085 

16,782,709 

21,897,170 

It  is  certain  that  prices  are  still  sky-high  in  comparison  with  pre-war  figures, 
because,  taking  the  official  tables  of  the  three  countries  and  excluding  shellfish,  the 
value  of  one  cwt.  was  respectively  in  the  three  years  dealt  with  approximately  lis.  in 
1913,  £1  6s.  in  1920,  and  £1  3s.  in  1921.  The  further  slight  decline  in  1921  values 
from  the  1920  figures  is  more  satisfactory  than  it  looks  when  due  attention  is  given  to 
the  untoward  conditions  which  existed,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is  still  room  for  a 
very  heavy  reduction  in  prices  all  round. 

LEADING  VARIETIES  IN  THE  BRITISH  CATCH 

From  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  it  seems  interesting  to  indicate  the  quantities 
of  the  principal  fish  landed  from  British  waters  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 
1921,  as  follows :  herring,  5,450,091  cwt. ;  haddock,  3,143,926  cwt. ;  cod,  2,789,465  cwt. 

IMPORTS  OF  SEA  FISH 

Although,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  quantity  of  fish  not  of  British  taking 
landed  during  1921  showed  a  marked  increase  (from  1,292,479  cwt.  in  1920  to  1,611,265 
in  1921),  nearly  1,100,000  cwt.  were  supplied  by  Norway  and  the  Deep  Sea  Fisheries, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  unenumerated  supplies  are  certain  to  have  come  from  other 
adjoining  waters,  these  foreign  fishing  fleets  taking  advantage  of  their  immunity  from 
the  coal  strike  difficulties  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  the  high  prices  prevailing  while 
home  supplies  were  short. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  such  fish  are  practically  identical  in  quality  with  those 
abounding  in  the  home  waters,  and  that  the  foreign  fleets  are  able  to  land  them  at 
British  shipping  ports  in  a  completely  fresh  condition. 

As  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  increased  or  profitable  demand  for 
chilled  or  frozen  fish  of  a  similar  description  from  Canada  or  elsewhere,  and  the 
opinion  still  prevails  that  prices  realized  would  be  unremunerative,  save  under  tem- 
porary circumstances  of  short  supplies.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  certain  that  the 
big  margin  between  the  present  and  former  price  of  fish  places  a  weapon  in  the  hands 

i  of  the  home  industry  and  trade  which  would  enable  them  to  meet  competition  in 

;  chilled  and  frozen  sea  fish  by  dropping  prices  to  a  degree  which  would  render  such 

I  attempts  quite  unprofitable. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  although  salmon  is  not  a  sea  fish  and  no  separate  figures  of 
imports  for  1921  have  so  far  been  published,  it  is  understood  that  the  trade  in  frozen 
salmon  is  making  fair  progress,  and  it  in  any  case  appears  to  be  the  only  class  of 

'  frozen  fish  for  which  any  demand  exists. 
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In  conclusion,  we  produce  the  importations  of  fish  not  of  British  taking  during 
the  three  calendar  years  1913,  1920,  and  1921,  which  according  to  the  description 
include  "Fresh  or  frozen,  including  shellfish,  fresh  (excepting  oysters  for  breeding)." 


1920 

Value       Quantity  Value 
Cwt. 


Norway  

Deep  Sea  Fisheries 
Other   Countries    .  . 


1913 
Quantity 

Cwt. 
1,094,630 

739,690 

482,650 


£321,274  568,184 
323,612  363,550 
524,285  360,745 


£397,775 
594,093 
771,834 


1921 

Quantity  Value 
Cwt. 

597,439  £394,283 
496,048  990,292 
517,778  1,114,338 


£2,498,911 


Totals   2,316,970      £1,169,171        1,292,479      £1,763,702  1,611,265 


FOUNDRY  TRADES  EXHIBITION  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  February  27,  1922. — The  occasion  of  the  Foundrymen's  Conference  in 
Birmingham  in  1922  has  been  fixed  upon  as  an  opportune  moment  to  present  a  display 
of  equipment  appertaining  to  foundry  practice;  and  the  Institution  of  British 
Foundrymen  with  the  British  Cast  Iron  Research  Association  representing  the  tech- 
nical aspect,  and  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  undertaking  the  business 
organization,  will  arrange  the  Exhibition.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  co-ordinate 
all  British  foundrymen  so  that  an  orderly  development  may  be  general  in  all  the 
agencies  of  industry  that  converge  upon  the  foundry. 

The  United  States,  France  and  Belgium  are  represented,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
space  is  reserved  for  British  founders,  aluminium  castings  being  included  as  well  as 
iron.  Both  raw  materials  and  finished  products  of  the  foundry  will  be  illustrated. 
There  will  also  be  a  display  of  plant,  including  a  completely  equipped  model  foundry. 
Protection  in  accordance  with  the  Patents  and  Designs  Act,  1907,  will  be  granted  to 
firms  desiring  to  exhibit  new  inventions. 

The  venue  for  the  exhibition  is  well  chosen  in  Birmingham.  The  Bingley  Hall 
is  situated  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  town  hall,  post  office,  railway  and  street 
car  termini,  and  is  very  spacious  and  well  lighted,  with  ample  accommodation  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  exhibitors  and  visitors.  The  exhibition  is  being  well 
advertised  in  the  daily  and  trade  press  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad. 

The  rental  charge  is  4s.  per  square  foot  on  the  ground  floor  and  3s.  6d.  per  square 
foot  in  the  galleries.  The  Executive  Committee  are  prepared  to  erect  standardized 
stands  for  exhibitors  at  a  flat  rate  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  occupied,  the  price 
being  Is.  6d.  and  3s.  Od.  per  square  foot  according  to  the  design  of  the  stand.  This 
price  is  in  addition  to  the  rental  charge.    Special  requirements  will  be  quoted  for. 

The  Director  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  has  been  furnished 
with  prospectuses  with  application  forms  for  space  in  the  above  exhibition  attached, 
a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  Canadian  firms  upon  request. 

The  schedule  of  exhibits  is  as  follows: — 


SCHEDULE  OF  EXHIBITS 


General  Foundry  Plant 
Foundry  Requisites 
Pattern-making  of  all  kinds 
Moulding  Sands 
Laboratory  Equipment 
Refractories 
Die  Casting 

Combined  Exhibits  by  British  Trade  Groups. 
Raw  Materials  and  Fuel 


Transport  and  Handling  Appliances 

Finished  Goods 

Complete  Foundry 

Technical  Educational  Institutions 

Competitions,  Historical  and  Statistical  Ex- 
hibits, Foundry,  Office  and  Works  Organiza- 
tions, Technical  Lectures,  and  Publicity 
and  Propaganda,  including  Cinema  Demon- 
stration. 
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THE  ITALIAN  DRIED  FISH  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  February  22,  1922. — During  the  last  nine  years  the  annual  importation 
of  dried  fish  into  Italy  has  averaged  approximately  30,000  metric  tons.  From  over 
41,000  tons  imported  in  1913,  the  imports  decreased  to  18,500  tons  in  1916,  only  to 
increase  again  to  over  30,000  tons  in  1920.  Although  no  accurate  statistics  are  avail- 
able for  1921,  yet  owing  to  the  known  heavy  arrivals  of  codfish  from  September  on 
it  is  believed  that  the  imports  for  last  year  will  tend  to  approach  the  pre-war  level, 

Unfortunately,  however,  these  imports  for  the  season  1921-22  have  been  much 
beyond  the  absorbing  power  of  the  local  markets,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  of  the 
best  codfish  importers  have  recently  suffered  very  appreciable  losses  owing  to  the 
decline  in  prices.  French  lave  was  overbought,  and  its  prevalence  coupled  with  a 
slackening  demand  shoved  down  prices  past  the  profit-accruing  point.  Fish  was 
bought  in  considerable  quantities  not  only  from  France,  but  also  from  Norway,, 
Iceland,  and  Newfoundland  in  anticipation  of  a  rising  market,  but  nature  and 
economic  causes  intervened,  with  the  result  that  the  risks  taken  turned  out  to  be 
|    wrongly  gauged. 

REASONS  FOR  PRESENT  FALLING  MARKET 

In  the  first  place,  eggs  this  year  have  been  more  plentiful  on  the  land.    As  the 
i    season  has  been  exceptionally  dry,  especially  in  northern  Italy,  the  hens,  instead  of 

! being  cooped  up  in  sheds,  have  been  able  to  forage  extensively  for  food  and  have  there- 
fore laid  more  eggs,  which  the  peasant,  who  usually  in  the  winter  time  eats  a  fair 
amount  of  codfish,  has  substituted  for  his  dried  fish  diet.  Not  only  that,  but  the  dry 
weather  has  allowed  the  peasant  to  go  out  whenever  he  liked  to  the  nearby  villages 
and  buy  fresh  meat  instead  of  staying  indoors  and  eating  the  dried  fish  which  he  is 
accustomed  in  wet  seasons  to  store  at  home.  So  much  for  the  purely  natural  causes. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  heavy  slaughtering  of  hogs,  and  a  more  than 
ordinary  importation  of  swine,  especially  from  Jugo-Slavia,  which  has  allowed  the 
peasant  to  eat  more  fresh  meat  than  is  his  wont,  even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to 
pay  the  higher  prices  for  beef  and  veal.  A  second  economic  consideration  in  study- 
ing the  present  season's  codfish  market  is  the  relative  scarcity  of  onions,  whose  higher 
cost  has  decreased  the  codfish-eating  clientele,  inasmuch  as  the  dried  fish  consumed  in 
Italy  is  usually  served  with  an  onion  sauce.  Hence  dry  weather,  more  eggs,  more  pork, 
and  fewer  onions  may  be  given  as  the  determining  factors  in  influencing  the  falling 
demand  for  codfish  this  year. 

THE  ITALIANS  WHO  EAT  DRIED  FISH 

In  estimating  the  normal  importance  of  the  Italian  codfish  market  for  Canadian 

i  fish  exporters,  two  or  three  primary  observations  are  essential. 

(1)  Codfish  is  not  eaten  to  the  extent  in  Italy,  for  example,  that  it  is  in  the 
nearby  Mediterranean  country  of  Spain,  nor  can  it  be  called  in  Italy  a  national  dish. 

i  Generally  speaking,  dried  codfish  is  consumed  by  the  contadini  or  peasants,  and  it  is 
purchased  by  them  normally  as  it  is  relatively  much  less  expensive  than  fresh  meat, 
fresh  fish,  or  certain  other  food  products  as  eggs.  The  better-to-do  classes  practically 
never  have  it  served  at  home,  nor  would  they  expect  to  find  it  menued  in  a  restaurant 
which  they  frequent.  The  average  consumption  per  head  of  population  is  but  1-J 
pounds  per  annum,  and  although  many  do  not  relish  it,  yet  even  at  that  the  consump- 
tion among  the  peasants  is  not  per  unit  large.  In  the  aggregate  of  course  purchases 
mount  up,  but  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  codfish  is  not  popular  all  over  the  country, 
and  that  it  makes  its  appeal  to  the  peasants  and  labourers  because  of  its  cheapness 
and  not  because  of  a  hankering  for  its  taste. 
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DELIMITATION  OF  CONSUMING  CENTRES  AND  KINDS  CONSUMED 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Italy,  as  in  Spain,  different 
regions  have  their  preference  for  different  types  of  dried  fish.  In  the  Venetian  pro- 
vinces the  market  for  codfish  is  practically  negligible.  Proceeding  along  the  Adriatic 
coast,  we  find  a  relatively  important  outlet  around  Ancona  and  Bari  for  the  hard- 
dried  fish  Which  is  imported.  The  Labrador  quality  is  not  wanted  here  and  sells  with 
great  difficulty,  and  only  in  the  absence  of  the  preferred  hard  curing.  In  Sicily,  the 
heel  of  Italy,  and  the  Neapolitan  district  hard-dried  fish  is  also  preferred,  although 
the  Labrador  style  of  curing  is  not  necessarily  eliminated.  Importers  at  both  Naples 
and  Genoa  have  informed  the  writer  that  it  is  in  the  west,  south,  and  particularly 
around  Naples  that  the  Canadian  cure  known  here  as  "  Gaspe  "  can  profitably  com- 
pete. The  third  distributing  point  is  Genoa,  which  controls  the  trade  for  the  hinter- 
land of  Liguria,  Emilia,  Piedmont,  and  Lombardy,  and  which  includes  the  territory 
around  Genoa,  Bologna,  Turin,  and  Milan.  In  these  districts  the  soft-cured  fish  is 
wanted,  or  what  is  generally  referred  to  as  "  Labrador  "  cure,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  "  shore  "  cure  of  Newfoundland.  French  lave,  because  of  its  somewhat  similar 
character  to  Labrador,  commands  its  most  important  sale  in  these  parts,  and  arrives 
not  only  by  sea  at  Genoa  but  comes  overland  by  train  to  the  French  and  Italian  fron- 
tier points  at  Ventimiglia  and  Modane.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  along  the  west  coast  of 
Italy  exporters  must  cater  to  the  hard-cured  fish  market,  and  that  soft-cured  fish  is 
unlikely  to  sell;  that  in  Sicily  and  the  south  from  Rome  and  Naples  down  the  hard- 
cured  fish  predominates,  but  not  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  soft-dried  fish;  and 
that  in  northern  and  central  Italy  the  custom  is  to  buy  almost  exclusively  the  soft- 
dried  or  morbido  cure. 

THE  APPEARANCE  AND  CURING  OF  THE  FISH 

(3)  Having  thus  delimited  the  consuming  areas,  a  few  remarks  may  be  made  on 
the  general  appearance  of  codfish  as  it  should  present  itself  to  the  Italian  buyer.  A 
medium  and  not  a  big-sized  codfish  is  wanted  in  Italy,  or  that  is  a  codfish  of  some  45 
cm.  (about  17-18  inches),  and  weighing  generally  around  a  kilogramme  or  a  little  over 
two  pounds.  Moreover,  the  codfish  should  be  well  conserved,  whether  a  soft-  or  a  hard- 
dried  cure,  with  untorn  edges,  without  blisters,  well  split,  clean,  and  white.  It  is  a 
wrong  idea  to  presuppose  in  Canada  that  an  inferior  type  of  fish  unsaleable  at  home 
need  only  be  shipped  to  Italy  and  there  disposed  of.  The  Italians  may  be  quite 
different  from  Canadians  in  scores  of  ways,  but  they  will  almost  invariably  insist  just 
as  we  do  on  a  good-appearing  dried  fish.  Otherwise  they  often  refuse  to  buy.  Cana- 
dian exporters  will  do  well  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind  and  maintain  that  reputation 
which,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  judge  from  personal  interviews,  our  fish  has  on  the 
whole  built  up  in  this  market.  Fish  artificially  dried,  it  may  be  added,  are  not  so  well 
liked  as  those  cured  by  nature  in  the  open. 

METHODS  OF  PACKING 

Importers  are  not  unanimous  in  urging  the  packing  of  fish  in  50-kilo.  bales, 
although  a  considerable  part  of  the  arrivals  come  forward  in  this  way  by  steamers.  Bulk 
cargoes  on  sailing  vessels  up  to  700-800  tons,  although  oftentimes  smaller,  are  also 
generally  acceptable.  Casked  fish  weighing  1,  4,  or  5  cwt.  is  not  altogether  uncommon. 
As  one  importer,  however,  put  it:  "Any  method  of  packing  is  acceptable  which  allows 
the  safe  carriage  of  the  fish  and  which  guarantees  the  arrival  in  good  and  sound  condi- 
tion." 

THE   ITALIAN  TARIFF 

The  Italian  duty  on  dried  codfish  is  5  gold  lire  per  quintal,  or  that  is  50  gold 
lire  per  metric  ton.    On  stockfish  the  tariff  is  60  gold  lire  per  metric  ton. 
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DETAILED  IMPORTS 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  imports  in  metric  tons  of  dried  fish  into  Italy 
for  the  past  nine  years,  together  with  the  principal  countries  of  origin  given  each  year 
in  order  of  importance.  The  imports  from  Canada,  the  writer  understands,  according 
to  Italian  trade  returns  include  the  imports  as  well  from  Newfoundland: — 


Year  Metric  Tons  Countries  of  Origin 

1921  Jan.-Sept.  .     .  .    ...      29,210        Norway,    Canada,    Newfoundland,    Denmark,  Great 

!  Britain,  France. 

1920   30,342        Norway,  Canada,  Newfoundland,   Denmark,  France, 

Great  Britain. 

1919    30,876        Canada,    Norway,    Great    Britain,    United  States, 

France. 

1918..    ..    26,203        Canada,  Great  Britain,  Norway. 

1917   24,136        Great  Britain,  Norway,  Canada,  United  States,  Den- 

mark. 

1916    18,534        Canada,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  France. 

1915   27,916        Canada,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  France. 

1914   33,312        Norway,  Canada,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  France. 

1913   41,203        Norway,  Canada,  France,  Denmark,  Great  Britain. 


According  to  Canadian  Government  trade  returns,  the  total  exports  of  dried  fish 
to  Italy  for  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  529  cwt. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  EXPORTERS 

Of  course  it  is  too  late  this  season  (September,  1921-May,  1922)  to  do  much  by 
way  of  shipping  codfish  to  Italy,  but  preparation  should  be  made  at  once  for  taking  a 
livelier  interest  in  the  Italian  market  next  fall.  Several  of  the  largest  importers  have 
been  recently  interviewed  by  the  writer  both  at  Genoa  and  Naples,  and  communica- 
tions have  been  received  from  other  important  houses  on  the  Adriatic  and  Sicilian 
coasts.  Each  claim  that  the  market,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  is  to  some  extent 
limited,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  Italian  demand  for  peculiar  varieties  of  fish,  but 
state  that  in  southern  and  southwest  Italy  our  Gaspe  fish  can  do  well.  Newfoundland 
shippers  have  a  qualified  representative  at  Naples,  and  it  would  seem  that  Canada 
could  at  least  strengthen  her  hold  on  the  Italian  dried  fish  market  even  if  it  is  not 
thought  advisable  as  yet  to  name  a  Canadian  representative  to  look  after  the  pooled 
interests  of  our  fish  exporters.  True,  there  are  good  markets  elsewhere,  e.g.,  in  South 
and  Central  America,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  Italy  has  claims  on  our  attention 
which  cannot  profitably  be  overlooked. 

If  any  Canadian  firm  is  prepared  to  launch  out  in  this  market  or  is  anxious  to 
revivify  its  once  better  trade,  this  office  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  name  a  suitable 
agent  and  to  co-operate  fully  on  this  side. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 

Melbourne,  February  6,  1922. — The  preliminary  unrevised  trade  returns  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  calendar  year  1921  emphasize  that  Australia,  in  common  with 
other  countries,  is  rapidly  returning  to  normal  trading  conditions.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  importations,  particularly  during  the  last  six  months,  when  the  lower  prices 
obtainable  for  the  principal  primary  products  of  the  Commonwealth  such  as  wool, 
meat,  butter,  wheat,  metals,  etc.,  have  had  a  marked  effect  in  reducing  the  purchasing 
capacity  of  the  community. 

The  appended  tables  illustrate  the  position: — 


Imports  from  January  to  June,  1921   £  75,642,257 

Imports  from  July  to  December,  1921    44,410,492 

Total  imports,  1921   £120,052,749 

Exports  from  January  to  June,  1921   £  70,4(53,251 

Exports  from  July  to  December,  1921    57,967,841 


Total  exports,  1921    (including  £1,822,168   gold)..    ..  £128,431,092 
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Compared  with  the  calendar  year  of  1920,  the  imports  were  less  by  £27,161,360 
and  the  exports  by  £12,407,079. 

The  value  of  the  exports  in  1921  exceeded  that  of  the  imports  by  £8,378,343, 
whereas  in  the  calendar  year  1920  the  value  of  the  imports  were  £6,375,947  in  excess 
of  exports. 

The  most  marked  feature  in  the  returns  is  the  pronounced  decrease  of  imports 
for  the  six  months*  period  (July  to  December)  1921  in  comparison  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year: — 

Imports  from  July  to  December,  1920   £87,844,734 

Imports  from  July  to  December,  1921    44,410,492 

Decreased  importations  six  months  of  1921   £43,434,242 


six  months'  trade  to  December,  1921 

*  •'.'•»■  "> 

The  last  six  months  of  1921  (i.e.  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year) 
comprised  a  period  of  marked  deflation  and  enforced  realization  (in  many  cases 
regardless  of  cost)  of  heavily  accumulated  stocks,  which  in  the  main  had  been  pur- 
chased at  abnormal  prices. 

With  importers'  warehouses  full  to  the  roof,  and  bonded  stores  filled  to  their 
capacity — and  a  cautious  purchasing  public  anticipating  much  reduced  values — there 
was  no  alternative  left  to  merchants  but  to  almost  cease  placing  orders  oversea,  cut 
their  losses,  and  realize  upon  their  goods. 

The  drastic  curtailment  of  imports  during  the  second  half  of  1921  (in  comparison 
with  the  previous  period)  by  nearly  £43,500,000  was  obviously  the  result  of  excessive 
stocks  and  the  pressure  of  banking  institutions  in  refusing  to  make  purchasing  credits 
available.  Concurrent  with  the  decline  in  imports  was  the  decline  in  exports — com- 
pared with  the  last  six  months  of  1920— by  £3,494,026. 


DECREASES  IN  IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS 

For  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1921,  the  decreases  in  the  imports  were 
distributed  over  almost  every  line  of  oversea  buying.  The  most  notable  decrease  wa3 
in  apparel  and  textiles,  which  were  less  by  £16,936,596  in  comparison  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1920.  Amongst  other  large  decreases  were:  sugar  (£2,246,000); 
bags  and  sacks  (£2,291,013) ;  oils  (£1,563,869) ;  iron  and  steel  (£1,931,156) ;  tinned 
plates  (£1,757,083);  timber  (£1,981,929);  paper  ((£1,536,697);  drugs  and  chemicals 
(£1,601,435) ;  motor  chassis  (£834,408) ;  rubber  manufactures  (£998,134) ;  china  and 
glassware  (£867,256);  vehicle  parts  (£629,007);  iron  and  steel  wire  (£444,677); 
leather  (£473,476) ;  jewellery  and  fancy  goods  (£758,141) ;  woollen  and  cotton  yarns 
(£511,806);  pianos  and  parts  (£299,930);  alcohol  beverages  (£328,832);  tobacco 
(£203,829).  Canned  fish  increased  by  £51,811,  while  tea,  and  machinery  (other  than 
agricultural),  were  also  larger  in  volume. 

The  exports  of  wheat  were  less  by  £6,133,488;  flour  by  £1,122,802;  meats  by 
£949,580;  hides  and  skins  by  £1,014,405;  wool  by  £2,445,591 ;  copper  by  £1,231,033; 
and  gold  by  £1,203,774.  The  only  outstanding  increase  was  in  butter,  the  exports  of 
which  were  £696,266  more  in  value. 

A  table  giving  the  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  and  exported 
from  Australia  during  the  first  six  months  (i.e.  July  to  December,  inclusive)  of  the 
fiscal  years  1920-21  and  1921-22  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  may  be  consulted  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service  (quoting  file  No.  T.C.-3-114). 
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THE  JAPANESE  MARKET  FOR  SALTED  SALMON 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  J anuary,  1922. — From  the  standpoint  of  Canada,  the  Japanese  salmon 
industry  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  This  country  is  now  putting  up  a  large  pack 
every  year,  and  is  becoming  a  formidable  competitor  in  the  British  salmon  market. 

Salmon  are  caught  for  the  most  part  along  the  shores  of  Northern  Saghalien  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  river,  where  it  is  said  that  in  the  year  1913,  the  last  for 
which  reliable  statistics  have  been  published,  some  47,600  tons  of  salmon  (raw  weight) 
were  caught.    The  northern  waters  off  Kamchatka  are,  however,  more  abundant  in 

!   salmon  and  can  show  a  greater  variety  than  any  other.    The  fishing  season  usually 

i  lasts  from  June  to  September. 

As  in  the  case  of  our  own  British  Columbia  fisheries,  there  are  several  species  of 

I  salmon  caught  by  Japanese  fishermen,  namely,  the  Humpback,  Dog,  and  King  or 
Silver  salmon.    The  average  annual  catch  of  salmon  in  these  waters  is  said  to  total 

I  70  to  75  million  salmon,  or  about  150,000  tons.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  catch  con- 
sists of  Dog  salmon  and  20  per  cent  Humpback,  although  it  is  said  that  the  latter  has 
been  gradually  replacing  the  former  since  1913.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  salmon 
catch  is  salted  for  the  Japanese  market. 

METHOD  OF  SALTING 

In  salting  salmon  the  Japanese  in  Kamchatka  usually  make  a  ventral  slit  in  the 

j  fish  through  which  the  viscera  are  removed.  The  fish  is  then  sprinkled  generously 
with  salt  and  placed  on  straw  mats  arranged  in  layers  or  racks  from  8  to  10  feet  high 
in  such  a  way  that  the  brine  is  allowed  to  drain  away.    These  racks  of  fish  are  shel- 

i  tered  with  a  covering  made  from  poles  and  straw  matting.  It  is  said  that  the  finished 
product  would  be  considered  rather  inferior  to  Western  tastes,  but  gives  a  half  dried 
and  very  salty  fish  which  is  well  suited  both  to  the  climate  and  taste  of  the  Japanese. 
As  far  as  canned  salmon  is  concerned,  the  Japanese  with  up-to-date  canning  apparatus 

(  are  turning  out  a  very  good  product,  which  compares  favourably  with  other  brands  as 
regards  taste  but  does  not  seem  to  have  the  same  good  colour  of  the  Canadian  product. 
In  the  year  1913  there  was  120,000  cases  produced,  while  in  1917  the  output  was 
increased  to  750,000  cases,  of  which  277,000  dozen  tins  were  exported  to  the  following 

'  countries : — 


Name  of  country- 

Dozen  tins 

Value 
Ten 

764,000 

65,000 

41,000 

37,000 

81,000 

106,000 

The  largest  canners  of  salmon  are  the  Japanese-Russian  Fishery  Company  and 
the  North  Ocean  Fishery  Company,  both  of  which  operate  in  Kamchatka.  The  output 
of  these  two  firms  in  1921  amounted  to  680,000  cases.  Smaller  concerns  manufac- 
j  tured  an  additional  20,000  cases,  bringing  the  total  pack  to  700,000  cases.  The  pro- 
duction of  red  salmon  was  particularly  good  this  season,  and  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  500,000  cases,  of  which  250,000  were  shipped  to  London  prior  to  September  last. 
Pink  salmon  was  canned  to  the  amount  of  150,000  cases.  Prices  ruling  in  pink  salmon 
are  yen  11.50  per  case  for  domestic  use.  (Red  salmon  sells  at  95s.  for  the  half-pound 
tin  and  55s.  for  the  one-pound  tin  c.i.f.  England.)  The  Silver  salmon  is  quoted  at  35s. 
(one-pound  tins)  per  case  c.i.f.  England. 

SALTED  SALMON 

This  fish  stuff  is  practically  all  consumed  in  Japan.   In  fact  salted  salmon  is  one 
of  the  common  foods  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  when  fresh  fish  is  not  so 
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plentiful.  Particularly  noticeable  is  the  salted  salmon  at  New  Year  time,  when  the 
"  Osibo  99  or  "  Otoshidama  99  (gift  made  by  Japanese  to  friends  at  New  Year  time)  is 
often  seen  being  sold  or  delivered.  As  a  result,  there  is  an  abnormal  demand  for  salted 
salmon  during  December  and  January.  For  this  purpose  our  own  Canadian  salmon 
is  considered  of  special  value  on  account  of  it  being  generally  much  larger  than  the 
local  or  Kamchatka  fish. 

The  basis  value  of  salted  salmon  in  Japan  is  so  much  for  a  yen.  That  is,  the 
quantity  one  receives  for  a  yen  varies  according  to  the  trend  of  the  market.  Thus  we 
find  that  to-day's  price  is  330  momme  (2-72  pounds)  for  yen  1  for  the  first  quality 
article;  370  momme  (3-05  pounds)  for  yen  1  for  the  second  quality;  and  400  momme 
(3-30  pounds)  for  yen  1  for  the  third  quality.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  men- 
tioned that  the  present  price  of  Canadian  salted  salmon  on  the  Tokyo  market  is  as 
follows : — 

Superior  quality — 350  momme — (288  lbs.)  per  Yl 
First  "  600        "  (4-95    "  ) 

Second         "  650        "  (5-36    "  ) 

Third  "  800        "  (6-6     "  ) 

So  far  this  year  some  9,000  boxes  of  Canadian  salted  salmon  have  arrived  in 
Japan  to  meet  the  New  Year  demands.  This  trade  seems  to  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Japanese  traders.  The  fish  are  caught  in  British  Columbia  waters  by 
Japanese  fishermen,  who  salt  and  ship  them  to  their  connections  in  Japan.  Some 
of  these  Japanese  shippers  of  salmon  make  a  trip  to  Japan  once  a  year.  They  usually 
come  over  in  November  or  December,  bringing  their  salmon  with  them,  sell  it  in 
Japan,  have  a  good  holiday,  and  then  proceed  back  to  Canada  to  prepare  for  the 
next  year's  shipment.  One  Japanese  arrived  here  a  few  weeks  ago  with  1,500  cases 
or  approximately  300  tons  of  salted  salmon.  This  he  sold  for  yen  72  per- case,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Vancouver.  Up  to  now  the  demand  for  Canadian  salted  salmon 
has  been  limited  to  Tokyo  and  the  territory  round  about.  Other  districts  seem  to 
be  supplied  with  the  Hokkaido  and  Karafuto  product  almost  entirely. 

In  conversation  with  one  of  the  largest  fish  merchants  of  Tokyo,  it  was  said  that 
although  the  demand  for  Canadian  salted  salmon  was  at  present  limited  to  a  small 
area,  this  demand  is  increasing  yearly.  To  what  extent  importations  will  be  made  in 
the  future  depends  entirely  on  price.  The  Canadian  salted  salmon  is  larger  than  any 
on  the  market — the  taste  is  nice  and  the  meat  is  hard  (strong  salted).  It  was  said 
too  that  there  was  not  much  shortage  in  weight,  as  was  the  case  with  some  of  the 
other  brands.  It  is  very  popular  with  the  well-to-do  families  on  account  of  its 
size  and  general  appearance.  Present  prices  of  Canadian  salmon  vary  from  350 
momme  to  650  momme  per  yen  1,  depending  on  quality. 

The  Hokkaido  salted  salmon  is  considered  the  best  by  the  fish  trade  of  Japan. 
It  is  in  demand  by  rich  and  upper  classes  of  this  country.  The  size  of  the  Hokkaido 
fish  is  moderate,  the  taste  is  delicate,  the  colour  is  desirable,  and  the  meat  is  soft 
(light  salted).  The  chief  difficulty  with  this  fish  is  that  there  is  nearly  always  a  big 
shortage  in  weight  when  delivered.  The  present  price  of  first-grade  Hokkaido 
salmon  is  350  momme  for  yen  1. 

The  Karafuto  salted  salmon  is  quite  similar  to  the  Hokkaido  species,  but  the 
supply  is  much  greater  and  therefore  is  correspondingly  cheaper  in  price,  being 
sold  now  at  600  momme  per  yen  1. 

The  Russian  salted  salmon  is  the  big  seller  in  Japan,  where  the  demand  for  it 
is  almost  universal.  The  supply  is  also  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other,  and  75 
per  cent  of  what  one  sees  in  the  fish  shops  is  Russian  salmon,  which  is  really  secondary 
only  to  rice  as  a  necessary  food  for  the  common  people.  They  come  in  both  large 
and  small  sizes — the  meat  is  hard  (strong  salted),  and  there  is  not  much  shortage 
in  weight  when  delivered.  The  taste  is  not  as  delicate  as  any  of  the  others  already 
mentioned.    The  present  price  is  800  momme  for  yen  1. 

Salted  salmon  is  packed  in  wooden  cases  containing  about  fifty  fish  and  weighing 
about  400  pounds  net,  five  cases  to  the  short  tor 
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THIS  YEARNS  PROSPECTS 

Besides  the  9,000  boxes  of  Canadian  salted  salmon  already  imported  this  season, 
there  is  expected  to  arrive  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks  another  6,400  boxes. 
This  will  be  the  final  shipment  for  the  year,  and  will  be  sold  in  those  districts  of 
Japan  which  still  adhere  to  the  lunar  calendar,  which  brings  their  New  Year's  cele- 
bration into  the  month  of  February. 

It  is  expected  that  the  final  shipments  to  arrive  will  also  fetch  the  same  prices 
as  those  already  quoted.  Over  1,000  boxes  of  salmon  roe  has  so  far  been  imported 
this  year  from  Canada. 


THE  CUBAN  SUGAR  SITUATION 

J.  L.  GoNZALEZ-HoYUELA,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  February  20,  1922. — Kaw  sugar  constitutes  the  principal  product  which 
Cuba  has  to  export,  and  the  grinding  of  sugar  cane  and  manufacture  of  sugar  are 
the  chief  industries,  upon  which  all  the  secondary  industries  and  activities  of  the 
country  are  more  or  less  dependent.  Although  there  were  undoubtedly  other  con- 
tributing causes,  the  failure  of  the  three  largest  Cuban  banking  institutions  in 
October,  1920,  and  the  consequent  general  business  depression  may  be  traced  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  sudden  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar  from  23  cents  to  7  and  8 
cents.  Bankers  and  business  men  had  confidently  believed  that  the  price  of  sugar 
would  advance  to  30  cents.  Bank  loans  were  made  on  the  then  reasonable  basis  of 
14  and  15  cents,  and  when  the  sharp  decline  came,  the  banks  found  out  that  they  had 
actually  lost  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  amounts  they  had  advanced  to  the  sugar 
mill  owners  and  cane  planters.  Payments  could  not  be  made,  nor  could  collections 
be  enforced,  and  this  marked  the  beginning  of  the  great  economic  and  financial  crisis 
Cuba  has  been  experiencing  up  to  now,  and  from  which  she  has  not  completely 
recovered  at  present. 

The  sugar  crop  of  1920-21  amounted  to  3,936,000  tons,  an  increase  of  200,000 
tons  over  the  preceding  season ;  all  sugar  sales  and  transactions  were  absolutely  con- 
trolled by  the  Cuban  Sugar  Sales  Commission,  created  by  the  Cuban  Government, 
which  adopted  the  policy  of  restricting  sales  with  the  purpose  to  make  the  price  of 
sugar  go  up,  and  the  result  was  that  the  end  of  1921  (December)  found  Cuba  with  a 
surplus  of  some  1,200,000  tons  from  the  last  crop.  The  value  of  this  sugar  is  money 
which  is  lacking  in  Cuba's  circulation  and  this  naturally  has  had  a  highly  depressing 
effect  on  general  business. 

Fortunately,  the  Sugar  Sales  Commission  was  dissolved  and  ceased  to  operate 
as  from  the  beginning  of  1922,  and  now  every  one  is  able  to  sell  the  sugar  he  has  in 
stock  at  the  price  he  sees  fit,  which  could  not  be  done  before  because  all  sugar  sales 
and  transactions  were  entirely  controlled  by  the  Sugar  Commission.  The  effect  has 
been  that  there  remain  now  only  some  525  tons  of  the  old  crop,  so  that  700,000  tons 
of  the  surplus  above  referred  to  have  been  disposed  of.  There  are  currents  of  optimism 
in  the  air,  and  all  the  local  merchants  and  business  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  things 
are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  improvement,  although  this  turn  for  the  better  is  not 
so  pronounced  as  should  be  hoped  for. 

On  the  18th  of  February  there  were  167  sugar  mills  grinding  their  canes,  as 
compared  with  179  on  the  same  date  last  year,  and  185  in  February  1920.  This  does 
not  show  such  a  great  diminution  in  the  present  sugar  crop,  considering  the  great 
financial  crisis  Cuba  has  been  going  through  since  October,  1920,  and  the  scarcity  of 
available  money  with  which  to  finance  grinding  operations. 

The  United  States  being  the  principal  consumer  of  Cuban  raw  sugars,  the  future 
of  the  Cuban  sugar  situation  depends  chiefly  on  what  final  attitude  that  country  in 
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its  tariff  enactments  adopts  in  regard  to  Cuba.  Lately,  there  has  been  in  this  country 
a  wide  movement  of  protest  against  the  raising,  under  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act,  of 
the  duty  on  Cuban  raw  sugars.  The  "  beet  sugar  interests  "  of  the  United  States  are 
willing  to  compromise  with  the  Cuban  producers  on  the  basis  of  a  curtailment  of  the 
Cuban  sugar  crop,  but  this  solution  encountered  a  decided  and  general  opposition  in 
Cuba. 

Up  to  the  11th  of  February  Cuba  had  exported  the  following  quantities  of  sugar 
to  the  countries  mentioned  below: — 


Canada   62,674  tons 

United  Kingdom   372,463  " 

France   73,305  " 

Countries  in  Europe,  other  than  Spain   16,948  " 

Japan  and  China   62,013  " 

Australia   25,373  " 


Unless  the  question  of  the  tariff  is  satisfactorily  adjusted  with  the  United  States, 
Cuba  will  have  to  try  to  develop  other  foreign  markets  in  which  to  export  her  sugars. 

The  Cuban  sugar  mills  might  also  devote  their  activities  to  the  manufacture  of 
motor  spirit  or  alcohol  from  the  residue  of  the  cane,  but  this  requires  the  installation 
of  rather  expensive  special  machinery  and  the  Cuban  mill  owners  at  present  lack  the 
money  for  such  disbursements.  Some  of  them  find  it  extremely  hard  even  to  get  the 
money  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  sugar-grinding  season. 

CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  GrONZALEZ-HOYUELA,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  February  28,  1922. — Wheat  Flour. — There  is  a  quiet  market  for  this 
commodity.  Arrivals  are  not  very  large,  and  these  only  of  orders  placed  beforehand. 
There  are  old  stocks  of  flour  in  the  local  market.  Present  prices  are  out  of  proportion 
with  those  obtaining  in  countries  of  origin.  Flour  can  now  be  obtained  here  cheaper 
than  what  it  costs  to  import  it  into  Cuba. 

Potatoes. — Market  is  very  depressed  owing  to  rather  large  stocks  in  Canada  and 
to  competition  with  Cuban  potatoes  of  the  present  crop.  Sales  are  being  made  at 
around  $4  per  sack  of  180  pounds,  duty  and  other  expenses  paid,  which  represents  a 
•c.i.f.  price  here  of  $3  or  $3.15  per  sack. 

Hay  and  Oats. — The  ruling  prices  in  Canada  for  these  commodities,  as  compared 
with  United  States  prices,  do  not  permit  of  any  transactions  being  effected  in  these 
lines. 

Codfish. — Sales  of  Canadian  cod  are  being  made  here  at  from  $11.75  to  $12,  which 
barely  represents  cost  price.  There  are  not  many  sales,  and  the  market  is  somewhat 
firm  due  to  the  Lenten  season  being  close  at  hand,  as  there  is  always  an  increased 
consumption  during  this  period  of  the  year. 

The  present  price  of  Norwegian  cod  is  of  from  $12  to  $12.50  c.i.f.  Havana.  There 
have  been  very  few  arrivals  from  Norway.  The  market  has  not  shown  any  indication 
of  firming,  due  to  some  orders  of  Alaskan  codfish  (at  $9.75  to  $10.50  c.i.f.)  being  on 
the  way. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  RECEIVING   TENDERS  FOR  VICTORIAN 
GOVERNMENT'S  ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

Referring  to  the  report  on  the  Victorian  Government's  Electrical  Scheme  which 
was  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  page  377, 
Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  cables  that  the  State 
Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria  will  accept  cable  quotations  up  to  29th  Apr- 
provided  that  complete  tenders  catch  the  mail  at  San  Francisco  on  10th  April,  an 
which  is  due  to  arrive  in  Melbourne  on  3rd  May. 
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Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

Buenos  Aires,  February  10,  1922. — The  official  estimate  of  the  yields  of  the 
i  wheat,  linseed,  and  oats  crops  has  not  yet  been  published;  but  according  to  reports 
the  linseed  crop  is  a  disappointment  both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
seed,  whilst  the  wheat  crop,  in  spite  of  some  losses  reported  in  the  .  south,  is  still 
expected  to  be  about  equal  to  last  year.  Exports  of  cereals  during  January  were 
heavier  than  last  year,  and  it  is  reported  that  more  than  800,000  tons  of  space  have 
been  arranged  for  February  shipments.  Shipments  of  wool  and  ox  hides  show  grati- 
fying increases,  the  quantities  in  each  case  being  more  than  double  as  compared  with 
January  of  last  year.  With  the  exception  of  meat  and  meat  products,  all  classes  of 
Argentine  produce  are  now  going  forward  freely  at  improved  prices.  Consequent  on 
the  situation  of  the  European  meat  market,  exports  of  frozen*  meat  are  still  on  a 
reduced  scale,  and  the  stock-raising  industry  is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  limited 
purchases  by  the  packing  houses  at  exceptionally  low  prices.  The  Argentine  gold 
!  peso  has  improved  its  position  in  relation  to  the  pound  sterling  and  the  American 
dollar,  the  cost  of  American  exchange  having  fallen  from  133  to  120  during  the  month. 
Canadian  dollars  can  now  be  purchased  for  116  pesos  (par  103-65)  per  100,  the 
cheapest  rate  obtainable  since  April  last.  At  this  rate  business  is  easier,  and  some 
orders  for  iron  and  steel  products  have  gone  to  Canadian  plants  during  the  montho 
Very  small  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  have  been  received  from  Canada,  cargoes 
of  vessels  arriving  from  Canadian  ports  having  been  made  up  principally  of  lumber. 
A  full  cargo  lot  of  Douglas  fir  has  been  arranged  for;  when  it  arrives  it  will  probably 
be  the  first  full  cargo  of  this  lumber  to  reach  this  Eepublic.  United  States  exports 
to  Argentina  during  December  were  valued  at  $7,200,000  as  compared  with  $5,200,000 
'  during  November.  Liabilities  in  commercial  failures  during  January  amounted  to 
!  $4,200,000  as  compared  with  $4,600,000  during  January  of  last  year,  and  $5,250,000, 
the  average  monthly  total  during  1921.  With  an  increasing  number  of  inquiries  from 
importers  for  quotations,  a  falling  exchange  rate,  and  the  improved  position  of  the 
export  trade,  the  prospects  for  Canadian  trade  here  are  brighter  than  they  have  been 
for  several  monhts  past. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE  AND  ITS  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[This  is  the  fifth  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The  first 
dealt  ivith  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  91^2  of  this  Journal; 
the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  foodstuffs  such  as  Flour, 
Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in  No.  9J/.3; 
the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  No.  91±k;  and  the  fourth, 
relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  was  published  in  the  last  number.  In 
conjunction  with  each  of  these  reports,  numerous  Trade  Inquiries  for  the  specific 
lines  brought  under  review  were  published  in  each  of  these  issues.'] 

The  trade  in  iron  and  steel  and  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  reaches  large  pro- 
portions in  the  Scandinavian  countries  considering  their  size  and  population.  The 
manufacture  of  these  commodities  is  of  course  a  specialty  of  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
also  produces  certain  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  products,  especially  wire  and  manufactures 
of  wire.  These  countries  are  as  well  in  close  proximity  to  Germany,  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  European  countries,  so  that  it  will  be  rather  difficult  for  Canada, 

i  being  so  far  distant,  to  do  an  extensive  trade,  especially  under  existing  conditions 
with  the  currency  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  competing  countries  so  greatly 

;  depreciated.  The  United  States  has  been  doing  quite  a  good  trade;  but  since  the 
exchange  conditions  have  become  so  abnormal  it  has  been  falling  off  gradually.  Many 
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firms  stated  that,  even  where  they  preferred  American  goods,  they  were  unable  to  buy 
on  account  of  the  high  value  of  the  American  dollar  and  were  forced  to  purchase 
from  Germany  and  other  European  countries  their  much  cheaper  products,  in  order 
to  meet  competitors.  Several  firms  doing  business  with  the  United  Kingdom  for  a 
great  many  years  have  even  found  themselves,  against  their  own  inclinations,  forced  to 
buy  from  Germany  on  account  of  exchange  conditions.  This  position  also  applies  to 
Canada;  but  as  it  is  hoped  that  the  exchanges  will  right  themselves  in  time  and  the 
markets  become  normal,  when  Canadians  will  likely  be  able  to  enter  this  trade,  an 
endeavour  is  here  made  to  indicate  in  a  briefer  way  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case 
what  products  are  in  demand  and  the  market  requirements  respecting  these  commodi- 
ties. It  has  been  thought  best  to  deal  with  each  country  separately,  as  the  conditions 
are  different  in  the  three  countries — Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 


Denmark 

Denmark  is  not  in  possession  of  the  raw  materials  and  coal  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products,  and  these  have  to  be  imported.  This  makes 
it  difficult  for  her  to  compete  with  the  other  European  countries  near  at  hand.  In 

normal  times  she  could  hold  her  own  pretty  well  in  the  lines  which  she  now  manufac- 
tures, such  as  wire  and  wire  products,  but  under  existing  conditions  competition  was 
being  felt  very  severely. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  imports  into  Denmark  of  some  of  the  iron 

and  steel  products  (not  including  those  manufactured  goods  dealt  with  in  succeeding 
chapters)  during  1913,  1919,  and  1920,  and  will  show  the  difference  in  pre-war  and 
post-war  trade: — 

1913  1919  1920 

Kg.  Kg.  Kg. 

Iron  and  steel  and  products — 

Iron  ore                                                                        44,341,200  24.286,300  35,509,600 

Iron  alloys   130,300   

Scrap  iron   1,580,000     

Iron  beams  in   I   and   T   shapes                               15,742,500  10,684,400  9,234,900 

Iron  beams  in  I  and  T  shapes  with  drilled  holes  20,600     

Ordinary  and  fashioned  iron  rods                            65,540,800  71,373,100  72,033,500 

Ordinary   and    fashioned    iron    rods    with  bored 

holes   34,100   

Hoop  iron                                                                       6,487,400  5,937,500  5,573,200 

Black  sheets  over  15  mm.  thick                                   1,861,400  (  57,588,200  61,314,800 

Black  sheets  under  15  mm/thick   32,612,000  J 

Sheets,  tinned,  galvanized                                          12,230,900  8,226,500  9,333,000 

Black  sheets  with  bored  holes   194,800   

Drawn  iron  tubing  and  pieces  of  tubing  straight .  .     9,357,000  9,306,300  11,012,300 

Drawn  iron  tubing  not  straight                                         690,200  388,100  1,093,200 

Cast  unenamelled  iron  pipe  6 . 5   mm.   thick  and 

over                                                                        14,802,600  4,472,400  10,385,500 

Cast  unenamelled  iron  pipe,  under  6.5  mm..    ..     1,827,400  1,311,900  2,724,900 

Cast  connections  for  pipes                                              506,100  471,700  948,700 

Railway  rails                                                                13,624,200  15,433,200  28,976,400 

Tramway  rails  >   1,824,300    

Used  rails   .127,300     

Ships*   anchors   190,800   

Chains,  over  9  mm.  thick                                              822,800  1,035,600  1,505,900 

Chains,  under  9  mm.  thick                                             330,900  280,700  212,500 

Other   roughly   fashioned   iron   for   building  and 

machines  , .  3,634,000     

Other   roughly   fashioned   iron   for   building  and 

machines  with  bored  holes   219,000    

Rough  iron  wire                                                           10,222,300  13,424,400  14,847,600 

Other  iron  wire,  less  than  5  mm.  diameter                  3,068,600  1,904,300  1,813,400 

Other  iron  wire,  over  5  mm.  diameter   38,300     

Iron  cable  rope   187,800     

Barbed  wire   122,900   

Wire  netting   147,400   

Manufactures   of   iron   wire,   nickelled,  coppered, 

oxidized,  etc   24,900   

Other  iron  wire  manufactures   53,100     

Heavy  valves,  grills,  cast  railings,  posts,  stands, 

and  lamp  posts  #.   ..   ..  366,700   

Fittings    for    windows*,    doors,    furniture,*  small 

valves,  grills,  balustrades,  and  other  articles 

for  building  purposes   544,100     
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The  Danish  returns  do  not  distinguish  between  iron  and  steel,  but  classify  both 
together  as  iron.  Of  the  majority  of  the  products  mentioned  above,  Germany  was 
before  the  war  the  largest  supplier,  with  Great  Britain  second  and  Sweden  third. 
Belgium,  Holland,  France,  and  the  United  States  also  furnished  certain  kinds  to 
;  Denmark,  but  it  will  not  likely  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  go  into  details  at  this 
time.  The  latter  part  of  the  table  showing  the  imports  of  wire  and  other  small  work 
is  illustrative  as  showing  by  the  erection  of  plant  how  Denmark  has  met  her  own 
requirements  instead  of  importing  from  abroad. 

The  position  of  the  market  regarding  the  various  products  is  briefly  as  follows: — 

STEEL 

Many  kinds  of  steel  are  used  in  Denmark,  among  which  are  specially  mentioned 
tool  steel,  bright  drawn  steel,  high-speed  steel,  and  stainless  steel,  all  of  which  were 
.  asked  for  by  importers.    Sheets  for  shipbuilding  and  for   stamping,  bars,  billets, 
i  blooms  and  rods,  are  also  imported. 

GALVANIZED  AND  PLAIN  SHEETS 

Galvanized  and  plain  sheets  of  best  working-up  quality  are  in  demand,  similar  to 
;  the  "  Apollo  "  brand  from  the  United  States.  They  usually  sell  in  sheets  of  1  by  2 
metres,  from  14-gauge  to  28-gauge,  English  standard  sizes.  One  of  the  principal 
;  American  firms  has  done  a  very  good  trade  in  these  products.  The  imports  of  black 
sheets  considerably  increased  in  1919  and  1920  over  1913,  but  galvanized  and  tin 
sheets  show  a  decline  from  3  to  4  million  kg.  Previous  to  hostilities,  Germany  was 
the  principal  source  of  supply  for  black  sheets,  while  Great  Britain  furnished  the 
largest  amount  of  tinned  and  galvanized  sheets. 

RAILS 

The  Danish  imports  of  rails — including   railway,   tramway    and   used   rails — 
amounted  to  over  15^  million  kg.  in  1913,  while  in  1920  the  importation  of  railway 
\  rails  alone  was  nearly  30  million  kg. 

The  state's  railways  have  a  gauge  of  1,435  mm.,  while  on  some  of  the  private 
railways  the  gauge  is  1,000  mm.    The  rails  mostly  used  on  states  railways  weigh  45, 
37,  or  32  kg.  per  metre,  while  those  on  the  private  railways  weigh  32,  27-55,  or  22-45 
kg.  per  metre.    Canadian  offers  should  be  c.i.f.  Copenhagen,   and   the   terms  cash 
j  against  documents  Copenhagen  or  Danish  ports. 

TUBES,   PIPES   AND  FITTINGS 

There  is  a  good  sale  for  wrought  iron  tubing  and  fittings  for  gas,  water  and 
steam,  in  all  sizes  from  |  inch  to  6  inches,  and  also  for  malleable  cost-iron  fittings, 
beaded  and  plain.  The  wrought  iron  fittings  are  sold  in  similar  dimensions  to  the 
tubing,  but  the  malleable  fittings  sell  principally  in  sizes  from  \  inch  to  2  inches. 
There  is  little  sale  for  the  larger  sizes.  The  wrought  iron  tubes  must  have  English 
thread  as  the  usual  American  thread  will  not  do  and  is  of  no  use  in  Denmark.  This 
is  very  important.    They  are  sold  in  random  lengths. 

The  trade  is  also  large  in  cast-iron  underground  pipes,  of  which  sizes  1|  inch  to 
12  inches  are  usually  kept  in  stock  by  the  importers  to  supply  the  regular  demand,  but 
they  have  sold  up  to  36  inches  and  48  inches.  They  are  used  largely  for  water  and  gas 
works. 

Steel  boiler  tubes  also  meet  with  a  good  sale  in  Denmark.    Seamless  tubes  are 
'  preferred;   lap-welded  tubes,  1%  inch  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  unscrewed,  are  also 
taken.   The  American  prices  have  been  lower  for  lap-welded  than  seamless  tubing,  but 
the  Germans  do  not  make  any  difference  in  prices  for  the  two  kinds. 

•  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  imports  of  tubing,  pipe  and 
fittings  together  in  1920  amounted  to  over  26  million  kg.,  as  compared  with  over  27 
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million  in  1913.  Germany  was  the  main  source  of  supply  before  the  war,  with  Great 
Britain  holding  second  place,  except  in  the  case  of  drawn  iron  tubing,  in  which  the 
United  States  was  second. 

plumbers'  supplies 

Various  kinds  of  sanitary  equipment  are  made  in  Denmark,  which  sell  at  low 
prices,  but  these  will  be  dealt  with  separately.  Boilers  for  water  and  steam  are  largely 
used,  and  radiators  of  1,  2,  3  and  4  columns  from  26  inches  to  45  inches  in  height  are 
in  demand.  The  imports  of  steam  and  high-pressure  boilers  amounted  in  1913  and 
1914  to  466,300  kg.  and  442,700  kg.  respectively,  and  of  other  boilers,  water  and  gas 
containers,  buoys  and  other  articles  of  riveted  iron  plates  to  788,000  kg.  and  252,700 
kg.  respectively,  while  the  radiators  and  boiler  tubes  were  imported  during  these  years 
to  the  extent  of  318,600  kg.  and  191,800  kg.  Steam  valves,  check  valves  and  gate 
valves,  from  I  inch  to  3  inches,  find  a  constant  sale.  Gunmetal  valves  similar  to  the 
Jenkins  valves  of  I  inch  to  3  inches  also  meet  with  approval. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  good  demand  for  all  kinds  of  products  used  in  buildings 
in  the  future.  The  great  difficulty  of  doing  a  trade  in  these  products  at  present  and 
in  the  near  future  in  Canadian  goods  is  the  fact  that  they  can  nearly  all  be  now 
obtained  from  Germany  at  very  low  prices  on  account  of  her  low  exchange.  Also,  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  Germany,  the  Danes  can  order  small  quantities  as  they 
need  them  and  can  get  the  goods  in  a  very  short  time.  This  does  not  necessitate  the 
keeping  of  a  large  stock  and  the  tieing  up  of  money,  while  if  they  buy  from  Canada 
they  have  to  order  much  greater  quantities  because  of  the  distance.  These  facts  were 
mentioned  by  importers,  but  when  conditions  become  normal  price  and  quality  will 
be  the  greatest  determinant  as  to  the  sources  of  supply. 

WIRE  PRODUCTS 

The  table  of  imports  shows  that,  while  Denmark  imported  wire  and  wire  products 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  14  million  kg.  in  1913,  she  supplied  practically  all  of  her  own 
requirements,  with  the  exception  of  rough  wire  and  small  wire,  in  the  later  years  under 
review.  Denmark  now  manufactures  most  of  these  lines,  but  competition,  especially 
from  Germany  and  Belgium,  is  being  severely  felt,  and  goods  are  also  being  bought 
from  these  sources.  Wherever  possible,  however,  a  preference  was  shown  for  the  home 
products.    The  particulars  of  the  wire  products  in  demand  are  further  enumerated: — 

Galvanized  Wire 

Ordinary  galvanized  wire  meets  with  a  good  sale,  all  the  sizes  from  0  gauge  to 
20  gauge  being  used.   It  is  generally  sold  in  bundles  of  25  to  50  kg. 

Wire  Fencing 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  several  firms  that  as  wire  fencing  was  being  very 
cheaply  made  in  Denmark,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  Canadian  fencing 
to  compete  with  the  Danish  works,  in  which  all  kinds  are  made,  on  account  of  the 
distance  and  freight  charges,  as  wire  occupies  a  large  amount  of  space. 

Patent  fencing  is  not  used  very  extensively  in  Denmark,  as  the  farms  are  too 
small.  Fencing  very  similar  to  Canadian  patent  fencing  is  made  in  the  country,  but 
the  sale  is  not  large.   It  is,  however,  exported  to  Norway,  where  it  is  in  greater  use. 

Barbed  Wire 

Prewar,  Germany  and  the  United  States  did  a  trade  in  Denmark  in  barbed  wire, 
but  since  the  Danish  works  have  been  turning  out  this  product  the  imports  have 
become  very  limited.  The  low  German  and  Belgian  quotations  were,  however,  being 
felt.  In  the  wire  required,'  the  distance  between  the  barbs  is  generally  2£  inches  and 
5  inches. 
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NAILS 

The  Danish  works  have  been  practically  controlling  the  market  in  nails,  but  the 
Belgians  and  the  Germans  were  sending  very  low  prices.  This  was  almost  bound  to 
mean  that  a  good  deal  of  trade  was  likely  to  go  to  these  countries,  and  would  have  a 
serious  effect  on  the  Danish  plant.  The  exchange  conditions  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  United  States  firms  to  compete,  and  this  will  also  apply  to  Canadian 
exporters. 

The  demand  is  almost  entirely  for  square  nails,  -J  inch  to  8  inches,  packed  in 
parcels  of  5,  2£,  1£,  1,  -75,  -50,  -40,  -20  kg.,  which  are  sent  in  cases  of  100  kg.  This 
method  of  packing  is  liked  very  much  by  the  Danes,  and  as  it  is  adopted  by  com- 
petitors, it  will  be  difficult  for  Canadian  nails  to  enter  the  market  unless  they  are 
packed  in  a  similar  way. 

RIVETS 

Heavy  ships'  rivets  are  used  extensively,  but  it  will  likely  be  impossible  for  Cana- 
dians to  do  anything  in  this  line  as  the  German  prices  are  very  low,  being  about  one- 
third  of  the  Danish  prices,  which  in  their  turn  are  quite  low.  The  contracts,  however, 
are  mostly  made  by  the  ship  companies  with  Danish  manufacturers,  as  they  can  then 
get  their  requirements  from  day  to  day.  The  sizes  used  are  i  inch,  |  inch  and  f  inch 
diameters  by  li  to  Si  inches  in  length. 

Belting  rivets  are  also  used.    These  are  mostly  imported  from  England. 

SCREWS 

Wood  screws  are  sold  in  the  usual  sizes.  Machine  screws  are  in  demand  with 
flat  and  round  heads,  principally  4  to  4  inch  in  diameter  by  \  to  2  inches  in  length, 
of  iron  and  brass,  mostly  the  former.  The  United  States  has  been  doing  some  trade 
in  these  screws,  but  has  now  practically  ceased  on  account  of  the  low  German  prices. 
The  opinion  was  expressed,  however,  that  Canada  might  be  able  to  do  something  in 
bright  machine  screws  with  Whitworth  thread. 

A  flat-headed  machine  screw  with  Whitworth  thread  is  sold  in  iron  and  brass.  In 
iron  the  sizes  in  inches  are  J,  s5?,  A,  s^,  §,  t7s,  J,  and  |  in  diameter  by     f,  \, 

§,  |,     1,  1J,  1|,  If,  2,  24,  2i,  2|,  and  3  in  length ;  and  in  brass,  f<r,  s72,  j,  |, 

&  and  i  in  diameter  by  the  same  lengths  as  in  iron  up  to  2£  inches. 

Round  headed  machine  screws  are  also  sold  in  iron  and  brass  with  Whitworth  threads, 
;  as  per  following  dimensions  in  inches:  iron,  h,  3*2,  i,  52,  T5s,  |,  A,  i  and  f  in 
,  diameter,  by  3,       §,  f,        1,  1^,  1J,  If,  2,  2|,  2-£  and  3  in  length;  and  in  brass, 

i  £,      A,  £2,  i,  t56,  I,  i7©  and  £  in  diameter,  by  £,  tk,  f ,  |,  §,  f ,  g,  1,  1£,  1J,  If,  2,  %l  and 
2£  in  length. 

BOLTS  AND  NUTS 

Machine  or  engineers'  bolts  and  nuts  are  mostly  sold  in  the  hex-round-hex  shape 
with  Whitworth  thread.  The  sizes  vary  from  \  inch  in  diameter  by  f  inch  in  length 
to  1  inch  in  diameter  by  12  inches  in  length,  the  sizes  most  in  demand  being  §,  \  and 
;  f  inch  in  diameter  by  2  to  3  inches  in  length.  It  will  be  practically  impossible  to 
compete  with  Germany  in  these  lines  at  the  present  time,  as  the  United  States  have 
found  it  impracticable  to  continue  the  trade  which  they  were  doing  before  the 
exchange  situation  became  so  difficult. 

In  bright  bolts  and  nuts  the  situation  with  regard  to  German  competition  is  even 
more  acute,  as  in  addition  to  the  exchange  difficulty  proximity  is  important,  as  the 
bright  bolts  and  nuts  are  generally  only  wanted  in  small  lots  and  they  must  therefore 
be  obtained  quickly.  Great  Britain  is  even  finding  it  difficult  to  compete. 

GENERAL  TERMS 

The  usual  terms  with  England  and  Germany  in  buying  these  various  iron  and 
steel  products  are  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  invoice.    Several  Danish  importers 
have  an  arrangement  with  German  firms  that  they  pay  for  the  goods  before  the  15th 
:  of  the  month  following  delivery,  and  many  of  these  concerns  will  give  three  months' 
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credit  if  it  is  desired.  English  firms  give  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  invoice,  while 
United  States  concerns  in  most  instances  have  been  asking  cash  against  document3 
New  York  or  cash  against  bill  of  lading  through  Copenhagen  bankers.  Many 
importers  said  they  would  not  buy  on  these  terms  any  longer,  and  would  insist  on  pay- 
ment after  delivery. 

It  was  emphasized  that  in  opening  up  business  with  new  firms  in  Canada,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  see  the  goods  before  the  making  of  payment. 

American  quotations  are  generally  c.i.f.  Copenhagen,  and  English  prices  usually 
f.o.b.  English  port.  In  order  to  meet  competition  and  the  requirements  of  the  market, 
Canadians  should  quote  c.i.f.  Copenhagen  so  that  importers  may  know  the  landed 
charges  and  be  able  to  compare  them  with  the  prices  from  other  sources. 

[The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to  the  Trade  Inquiries  for  the 
lines  of  iron  and  steel  products  referred  to  in  this  report,  published  in  this  issue  of 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.] 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  NORWAY  DURING  DECEMBER,  1921 

Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  Sontum 

Christiania,  February  15,  1922. — The  preliminary  statement  issued  by  the 
Norwegian  Statistical  Central  Bureau  covering  the  month  of  December,  1921,  is 
encouraging,  showing  as  it  does  a  substantial  increase  in  the  value  of  Norway's 
exports  over  that  of  the  corresponding  month  in  1920,  while  the  total  value  of  imports 
shows  a  decrease.  Importations  of  foodstuffs  and  fancy  goods  were  valued  at  a  mucn 
higher  figure  in  December,  1921,  than  during  the  same  period  in  1920,  and  were 
appreciably  greater  than  those  for  that  month  in  1913,  the  last  normal  year.  This 
increase  was  applicable  to  imports  of  meats,  pork,  grain,  and  coffee,  and  while  the 
importation  of  butter  showed  a  decline  as  compared  with  December,  1920,  it  still 
remained  about  three  times  as  large  as  that  for  December,  1913.  Sugar  importations 
were  slightly  above  normal  in  December,  1921,  while  the  import  of  flour  totalled  only 
about  half  that  of  December,  1913.  Decreases  were  shown  in  importations  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  hemp,  which  were  just  above  one-third  of  normal.  Imports  of  pig-iron  were 
less  than  one-fifth  of  normal,  while  those  of  iron  in  bars,  bolts,  and  hoop  iron 
were  less  than  one-third  of  normal.  There  is  at  present  little  activity  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  Norway. 

Exports  of  lumber  show  a  surprisingly  large  increase,  the  figures  being  90,696M3 
for  December,  1921,  as  against  82,406M3  in  December,  1920,  and  61,491M3  in  December, 
1913.  Increases  in  exports  of  iron  pyrites,  Norway  saltpetre,  horse-nails,  nails,  and 
matches  were  shown  over  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  1920.  In  wood  products, 
moist  pulp,  dry  cellulose,  and  printing  paper  the  amounts  exported  were  nearing 
normal. 

During  the  year  1921  Norway  produced  63  per  cent  of  the  whale  oil  of  the  entire 
world.  Whale  oil,  however,  declined  greatly  in  price,  and  the  Norwegian  production 
of  280,000  casks  during  1921  was  valued  at  only  36,000,000  kr.,  as  against  a  valuation 
of  60,000,000  kr.  for  the  212,000  casks  produced  in  1920. 

ADVICE  RESPECTING  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF  IN  JAMAICA 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
on  March  10,  cabled  as  follows:  "Preferential  tariff  passed  second  reading  mIi 
March.  Now  being  altered  by  committee  Final  reading  next  week.  Am  telegraph- 
ing full  particulars  then."  (See  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  935, 
January  2,  1922,  page  15.) 
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TRADE  NOTES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 

Iron  and  Steel  Production  in  South  Africa 

Cape  Town,  February  8,  1922. — The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Union  Steel 
Corporation  (of  South  Africa),  Limited,  has  many  points  of  interest  to  the  exporting 
producers  of  iron  and  steel  in  Canada. 

This  company  have  recently  acquired  a  substantial  interest  in  the  Newcastle 
Iron  and  Steel,  Limited;  also  in  a  bolt  and  nut  industry,  the  plant  of  which  will  be 
removed  from  Johannesburg  to  Yereeniging.  The  report  makes  a  strong  appeal  for 
further  protection  on  account  of  overseas  competition  in  price  of  product,  lower  sea 
freights,  and  exchange  conditions  on  the  Continent. 

The  gross  manufacturing  profit  for  last  year  amounted  to  $713,000,  being  about 
$20,000  more  than  for  the  previous  year.  During  the  past  two  years  they  have  paid 
in  special  taxes  to  the  Government  $278,000. 

This  company  has  secured  the  order  for  the  whole  of  the  reinforcing  steel 
required  for  the  erection  of  thirty-six  Government  grain  elevators.  They  are  about 
to  produce  heavier  rails  than  in  the  past,  and  have  in  contemplation  the  rolling  of 
heavier  angles,  rounds  and  flats.  The  greater  part  of  their  trade  is  in  steel  rails, 
angles,  rounds,  flats,  squares,  fencing  standards,  tube-mill  bars,  in  mild  and  hard  steel 
castings,  etc.,  and  in  reinforcing  rods  to  British  standard. 

This  company,  with  others,  are  continuing  in  their  efforts  for  the'  development  of 
the  steel  industry  from  native  ores,  and  while  the  results  up  to  now  are  not  all  that 
were  expected,  the  prospects  are  satisfactory.  This  company,  since  its  inception,  has 
produced  over  $7,300,000  worth  of  finished  goods;  they  employ  180  white  men  and 
about  500  natives. 

Business  Conditions 

In  a  general  way,  business  continues  very  quiet.  This  is  really  due  to  the  miners' 
strike  on  the  Rand.  Indenting  for  overseas  goods  is  for  sorting  only,  and  that  in  a 
restricted  way.  Until  industrial  conditions  are  more  settled,  business  will  not  improve. 
There  is,  however,  a  feeling  that  just  as  soon  as  conditions  generally  are  more  stable, 
trade  will  come  back  quickly.  The  one  line  which  is  showing  some  improvement  is  in 
builders'  material  and  timber.  The  price  of  the  latter  is  firmer  than  for  some  time 
past,  due  more  to  the  increased  prices  at  source  of  supply  than  actual  building  opera- 
tions, although  this  is  much  better  than  any  time  in  the  past  eighteen  months.  Cape 
Town  is  showing  less  progress  under  this  heading  than  any  other  centre. 

In  iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds  business  is  extremely  poor  at  the  moment,  more 
particularly  in  Johannesburg  and  district.  The  same  applies  to  electrical  goods,  with 
some  replacement  orders  in  Cape  Town  and  Durban.  The  trade  generally  are  confident 
of  an  improvement  on  account  of  the  better  outlook  in  building  operations.  This  is 
a  line  which  brings  home  to  many  buyers  Germany's  unreliability  in  the  matter  of 
deliveries.  Owing  to  increases  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  very  little  of  the  orders 
booked  some  time  ago  are  being  shipped. 

Machinery  imports  of  all  kinds  are  at  a  low  ebb,  more  particularly  mining 
machinery.  In  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  there  is,  on  the  whole,  less 
,  trading  than  for  some  months.  The  coming  harvest  season  may  alter  this  condition, 
but  the  opinion  most  often  expressed  is  to  the  effect  that  a  great  deal  of  stock  in  hand 
will  be  carried  over.  The  motor  car  trade  and  its  accessories  is  much  better  than  it 
has  been  for  months,  but  it  is  not  good,  and  it  will  be  some  months  before  one  may 
look  for  brisk  trading. 

The  only  inquiries  which  one  hears  about  now  are  for  flour  quotations  and  canned 
!  salmon  supply.  The  average  importer  of  canned  salmon  some  three  months  ago  could 
see  no  prospects  for  import  in  sight  for  many  months ;  to-day  there  are  many  inquiries 
for  deliveries  at  the  prices  then  quoted,  but,  of  course,  the  supply  conditions  have 
i  altered. 
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Wool  and  Hide  Exports 

Advices  from  several  centres  show  that  the  wool  market  keeps  on  improving. 
Receipts  are  coming  forward  to  each  centre  more  freely  and  are  immediately  cleared 
on  offering.  Record  prices  for  this  season  have  been  secured  recently  and  despite  the 
fact  that,  according  to  latest  cable  advices,  the  South  African  wool  market  is  quite 
10  per  cent  over  London  parity,  the  local  markets  remain  firm.  There  is  an  improved 
and  broadening  demand  for  mohair.  The  prospects  in  skins  and  hides  are  much 
better,  the  several  centres  reporting  a  steady  demand  for  all  descriptions. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND   CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Zealand  Import  Duties  on  Motor  Vehicles 

According  to  the  new  tariff  of  New  Zealand,  bodies  of  motor  vehicles  are  subject 
to  certain  specific  duties  in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  rates  levied  on  motor  vehicles. 
The  revised  duties  on  motor  vehicles,  as  appearing  in  the  New  Zealand  tariff  dated 
December  22,  1921,  are  as  follows: — 

British 

Preferential     Intermediate  General 
Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof,  viz. : — 

(1)  Motor  vehicles  n.e.i.,  including  tractors  driven 

by  gas,  oil,  or  electricity,  suited  for  use  in 
warehouses,  or  upon  wharves  and  pavement, 
ad  val  

(2)  Single  seated  bodies  n.e.i.,  in  addition  to  the  duty 

payable  under  clause   (1)   hereof,  each..  .. 

(3)  Double  seated  bodies  n.e.i.,  in  addition  to  the 

duty  payable  under  clause  (1)  hereof,  each.  . 

(4)  Bodies  with  fixed  or  movable  canopy  tops — e.g., 

landaulette,  limousine,  taxi-cab,  and  similar 
types,  n.e.i.,  (excluding  those  unsuited  for 
carrying  passengers),  in  addition  to  the  duty 
payable  under  clause   (1)   hereof,  each..  .. 

Gas-engines  and  oil-engines  entered  and  declared 
for  use  on  cycles,  motor-vehicles,  traction  en- 
gines and  tractors  suited  for  use  in  ware- 
houses or  upon  wharves  and  pavements,  ad  val 

Rubber  tires,  rubber  tiring  and  inner  tubes  of 
rubber  for  pneumatic  tires,  n.e.i.,  ad  val..  .. 
The  preferential  tariff  is  applicable  to  imports  from  Canada. 

New  Tariff  of  British  Guiana 

A  copy  has  been  received  of  a  new  customs  duties  ordinance  for  British  Guiana, 
dated  December  31,  1921.  The  new  tariff  increases  the  duties  of  the  tariff  passed  in 
December,  1920,  and  which  first  gave  effect  to  the  Canada- West  Indies  Trade  Agree- 
ment of  June,  1920.  The  principal  change  in  duties  is  an  increase  from  5  per  cent 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  surtax  levied  on  goods  subject  to  specific  duties,  and  an  increase 
from  10  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  surtax  levied  on  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duties.  These  surtaxes  are  levied  on  duties  only.  For  example,  the  preferential  rate 
of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  unenumerated  goods  when  increased  by  the  new  surtax 
becomes  13  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  corresponding  rate  under  the  general  tariff  is 
advanced  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rates  of  duty  have  been  increased  on  spirits,  wines,  and  other  beverages,  matches, 
corn  meal,  and  tobacco.  On  the  other  hand,  the  free  list  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  items  covering:  bags,  sacks,  empty  and  not  of  paper,  canvas  or  cotton; 
mules;  wood  and  timber:  (a)  shooks,  for  making  puncheons,  hogsheads  or  barrels  for 
holding  rum  or  molasses  per  pack  or  packs  containing  shooks  for  one  puncheon,  or 
two  hogsheads,  or  three  barrels;  (b)  staves  and  headings — white  oak,  of  every  other 
description,  excepting  staves  and  headings  for  biscuit  barrels. 

Under  the  new  tariff  it  is  provided  that  "  where  the  cost  of  goods  imported  from 
a  foreign  country  is  expressed  in  the  currency  of  that  country,  the  value  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  shall  be  calculated  in  sterling  money  according  to  the 
current  rate  of  exchange  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship."  The  former  tariff 
provided  that  when  an  invoice  for  goods  purchased  in  a  foreign  country  expressed 
the  value  of  such  goods  in  the  coinage  of  that  country  such  value  should  be  assessed 
at  the  constant  exchange  value  (based  on  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals) 
of  such  foreign  coinage  for  sterling  money. 

New  Certificate  of  Value  Required  for  Newfoundland 

A  copy  has  been  received  of  a  new  certificate  of  value  to  be  written,  typed,  or 
printed  on  invoices  of  goods  exported  to  Newfoundland.  This  certificate  of  value 
corresponds  with  the  form  approved  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference  which  mot 
in  London  in  1921.  The  certificate  is  therefore  similar  to  that  which  has  been  adopted 
in  New  Zealand  and  some  of  the  West  Indian  colonies,  except  that  the  portion  dealing 
with  origin  of  goods  is  eliminated  from  the  Newfoundland  document. 

New  Spanish  Tariff 

A  copy  has  been  received  of  the  new  customs  tariff  of  Spain  which  was  promul- 
gated in  Madrid  on  February  13,  1922.  This  tariff  supersedes  a  provisional  customs 
tariff  which  went  into  effect  in  May,  1921.  The  new  Spanish  tariff,  like  previous 
tariffs,  contains  two  columns  of  duties.  The  duties  of  the  second  column,  which  is 
the  lower  tariff,  are  applicable  to  imports  from  Canada.  Information  regarding  duties 
on  any  particular  commodity  enumerated  in  the  tariff  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H. 
Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  equipment  and  material  required 
by  the  Victorian  Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne,  and  by  the  Common- 
;  wealth  Postmaster  General's  Department. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
I  file  No.  27748). 

Tenders,  in  conformity  to  the  specifications,  should  be  addressed  respectively  to 
the  Secretary,  Victoria  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  and  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General,  Melbourne,  Australia.    Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined 
i  thus:— 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

No.  Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

34702       April  5,  1922   .  Supply  and  delivery  of  best  mild  steel  boiler  angles,  as 

specified. 

34936  May  3,  1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  flexible  hand  block  belt-sander,  in- 
cluding tools  and  accessories,  and  arranged  for  belt 
drive,  as  specified. 

34945  May  3,  1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  gear  cutting  machine,  including  all 

necessary,  tools,  gears,  and  accessories,  as  specified. 

34946  May  3,  1922  Supply   and   delivery   of   automatic   screw-making  ma- 

chine, including  all  necessary  tools,  gears  and  acces- 
sories, as  specified. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT 

No.  Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

No.  16      April  11,  1922.  Supply  and  delivery  of  35  tons  of  sulphate  of  copper,  as 

specified. 

No.  18      April  11,   1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  146,500  dry  cells,  size  1  square 

section,  21  inch  x  21  inch  x  61  inch  high,  exclusive 
of  terminals,  as  specified. 

No.  15      May   23,   1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  9  tons  17  cwt.  ammonium  chloride, 

as  specified. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  14,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  March  14.  Those  for  the  week  ending  March  7  are  also  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison : — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


March  7, 

March  1 4 

Parity 

1  922. 

1922. 

. .  .  .£ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4  .5458 

$4  .4882 

,  Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.  0930 

.0927 

Italy  

.  1. 

.193 

.0517 

.0526 

Holland  

.  Florin 

1 . 

.402 

.394  7 

.3877 

,  Fr. 

1 . 

.193 

.0874 

.0857 

.  ,  Pes. 

■'J. 

.193 

.  1645 

.1591 

Portugal  

.  .  Esc. 

1. 

1.08 

.0831 

.0881 

.  .Fr. 

1 . 

.193 

.2025 

.2007 

Mk. 

1. 

.238 

.0040 

.0038 

Greece  

.  .Dr. 

1. 

.193 

.0483 

.0476 

Kr. 

1 . 

.268 

.1851 

.1814 

Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.2747 

.2664 

Kr. 

1. 

.268 

.2207 

.2187 

.  .Yen 

1 . 

.498 

.  4934 

.2890 

.     .  .  R. 

1 . 

2s. 

.2934 

.4951 

United  States   .  . 

.  .    .  .$ 

1 . 

$1  .00 

1 .0387 

1 . 0368 

1 . 

.44 

.3908 

.3706 

Mil. 

1 . 

.3245 

.1480 

.1477 

1. 

.193 

Shanghai,  China. 

.Tael 

1 . 

.631 

.7349 

.7374 

Batavia,  Java.  .  . 

Guilder 

1 . 

.402 

.3960 

.3875 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settle- 

ments  

.  .    .  .$ 

1. 

.49 

.5297 

.5184 

.  .    .  .£ 

1. 

4.86 

4  .5860 

4.4637 

Barbados  

.  .    .  .$ 

1. 

1- 

British  Guiana .  . 

.  .    .  .$ 

1. 

Trinidad  

.  .    .  .$ 

1 . 

Dominica  

.  .    .  .$ 

1 . 

Grenada  

..  ..$ 

1 . 

1.                 .  952-.  96g 

. 93-. 932 

St.  Kitts  

..  ..$ 

1 . 

..  ..| 

1 . 

St.  Vincent..  .. 

..  ..$ 

1. 

Tobago  

.  .    .  .$ 

1 . 

1- 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamil- 
ton, St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

4392.  Grain. — A  Dublin  firm  of  buyers  and  agents  of  all  classes  of  grains,  would 
be  willing  to  work  agencies  in  Ireland  for  Canadian  grain.  They  are  not  open  to  import 
whole  cargoes. 

4393.  Grain. — A  Dublin  firm,  also  at  Belfast  and  Cork,  who  import  principally 
flour  and  wheat,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  thoroughly  respon- 
sible Canadian  shippers  of  grain,  as  buyers  or  agents. 

4394.  Flour. — One  of  the  oldest  and  best-established  houses  in  Jamaica,  formerly 
representing  one  of  the  largest  Canadian  mills,  will  be  pleased  to  receive  offers  from' 
Canadian  mills  manufacturing  two  grades  of  flour. 
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4395.  Sugar  and  syrup. — A  Bristol  firm  are  prepared  to  deal  as  principals  or 
agents  on  commission,  in  granulated  sugar,  castor  and  cubes,  and  syrup,  grocery  and 
manufacturing  descriptions  in  half  puncheons  and  smaller  packages. 

4396.  Sugar. — A  Dublin  firm  of  importers  (buyers)  of  tea  and  sugar  will  be  glad 
to  get  quotations  from  Canada  on  crystal  or  large-granulated  sugar,  c.i.f.  Dublin  by 
direct  steamer  if  possible. 

4397.  Sugar. — A  Norwegian  firm  desires  to  represent  a  sugar  refinery  on  a  com- 
mission basis. 

4398.  Cheese. — An  Antwerp  firm  is  interested  to  enter  into  relations  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  cheese. 

4399.  Butter  and  cheese. — A  Bristol  firm  is  open  to  represent  a  reliable  Montreal 
house  for  cheese  and  butter. 

4400.  Provisions. — A  Birmingham  firm  would  be  pleased  to  act  as  direct  agents 
in  the  Midland  area  for  Canadian  houses  exporting  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  lard  and 
eggs. 

4401.  Macaroni. — A  Liverpool  firm  is  open  for  offers  'of  sugar  in  100  case  lots. 

4402.  Produce. — A  Manchester  firm  is  always  open  to  receive  offers  of  bacon, 
cheese,  eggs,  and  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs  handled  by  wholesale  provision  merchants. 

4403.  Butter,  etc. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  exporters  of  butter, 
bacon,  cheese,  eggs,  lard  and  condensed  milk.  Would  be  prepared  to  sell  on  a  com- 
mission basis  also,  and  advance  75  per  cent  cash  on  account  against  goods  on  arrival. 

4404.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — A  Cardiff  firm  states  that  they  would  be  interested  in 
an  agency  for  South  Wales  for  a  good  brand  of  tomato  sauce.  Also  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  possibly  dried  codfish. 

4405.  Oatmeal,  etc. — A  large  firm  in  Manchester  is  always  prepared  to  consider 
offers  of  oatmeal,  canned  meats  and  vegetables,  canned  salmon  and  lobster,  condensed 
milk  and  refined  sugar. 

4406.  Beef  and  pork. — A  Cardiff  firm  buying  tierce  beef  and  barrel  pork  from 
Chicago,  boiled  beef  from  Australia,  and  mutton  and  C.C.  beef  from  South  America 
would  be  only  too  pleased  to  buy  from  Canada  if  meats  compete  as  regards  price  and 
quality. 

4407.  Potatoes. — A  broker  of  Havana,  Cuba,  who  has  been  seven  years  established 
in  the  commission  business  in  this  city,  desires  to  represent  as  agent,  on  a  commission 
basis,  a  Canadian  exporter  of  potatoes. 

4408.  Apples. — A  Birmingham  firm  state  that  they  are  prepared  to  sell  apples  on 
a  commission  basis,  or  will  buy  at  prices  f.o.b.,  cash  against  documents,  or  otherwise. 

4409.  Apples. — An  importer  of  apples  in  Newport  is  prepared  to  purchase  same 
from  good  packers  in  Canada. 

4410.  Apples. — A  Norwegian  firm  desires  an  agency  for  boxed  apples  for  next 
season  on  cash  against  documents  terms. 

4411.  Apple  pulp. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  shippers  of 
the  above. 

4412.  Strawberry  and  raspberry  pulp. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  shippers  of  the  above. 

4413.  Fruits. — A  broker  at  Cardiff  would  be  glad  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian houses  desiring  to  be  represented  in  United  Kingdom.  Desires  to  hear  particularly 
from  British  Columbia  exporters.  Would  take  up  other  lines  than  green  and  dried 
fruits. 

4414.  Fruit. — In  the  large  food  area  of  South  Wales  a  merchant  states  his  firm 
could  handle  large  direct  consignments  of  apples,  pears,  etc.,  with  satisfaction  to  the 
senders. 

4415.  Dried  fruits. — A  Norwegian  firm  offers  to  sell  dried  fruits  on  a  commission 
j  basis. 

4416.  Canned  goods. — An  old-established  firm  of  brokers  in  Bristol  solicit  con- 
signments of  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  meats  and  fish,  dried  fruits,  canned  salmon 

:  and  lobster  and  condensed  milk;  also  c.i.f.,  quotations  for  import  orders. 
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4417.  Canned  goods,  etc. — A  firm  established  in  Havre  as  brokers  in  alimentary 

products,  and  claiming  large  sales,  want  to  get  in  touch  with  responsible  Canadian 
exporters  of  the  following  products:  Salmon,  lobster,  condensed  milk  (both  sweet- 
ened and  unsweetened),  dry  apples,  etc. 

4418.  Canned  goods. — A  French  commission  agent  desires  to  represent,  on  basis 
of  consignment  and  commission,  Canadian  firms  exporting  canned  fruits,  canned 
fish,  dried  fruits,  rice,  flours,  honey,  etc. 

4419.  Condensed  milk. — One  of  the  most  highly  respected  and  old-established 
English  firms  in  Kobe  would  be  glad  to  undertake  representation  for  a  Canadian 
brand  of  condensed  milk.  The  chief  demand  calls  for  sweetened  condensed  milk  in 
ordinary  14-ounce  or  1-pound  tins.  Samples,  together  with  best  export  prices  c.i.f 
Japan  are  requested  immediately.  The  Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama  requests 
that  double  sets  of  samples  be  sent  to  his  office. 

Leather 

4420.  Leather. — A  firm  of  factors  and  merchants  in  Bristol,  with  travellers 
covering  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles,  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  tanners  and 
exporters  of  sole  and  dressed  leather  and  leather  for  dressing.  They  state  they  would 
prefer  an  agency  at  first,  until  acquainted  with  quality  of  the  goods,  when  they  would 
probably  buy  outright. 

4421.  Leather  and  sundries. — A  Northampton  firm  with  branches  in  Capetown, 
Brazil,  Gibraltar,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Holland,  inquires  for  all 
kinds  of  upper  and  sole  leather,  shanks,  machinery,  pattern  boards  and  bindings,  cover- 
ings, weltings,  etc.,  suitable  for  the  aforementioned  markets,  as  well  as  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

4422.  Leather. — A  Northampton  leather  merchant  inquires  for  a  manufacturer 
of  leathers  used  by  the  boot  trade,  seeking  representation  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

4423.  Leather. — -A  Leicester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  upper  and  sole  leather. 

Metals,  Machinery  and  Hardware 

4424.  Iron  and  steel  products. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  bolts  and  nuts,  wire  and  cut  nails,  wire  and  barbed 
wire,  tacks,  screws  and  rivets. 

4425.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Birmingham  firm  are  open  for  quotations  on  bright 
mild  steel  strip,  16  and  18  WG  by  about  4  inches;  bright  mild  steel  rods,  11/22 
inches  long  straight  length;  also  pure  nickel.  They  also  import  iron  rod,  wire  and 
strip. 

4426.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Birmingham  firm,  importers  of  iron  and  steel  rivets, 
cut  nails  and  chains,  state  that  they  are  always  open  to  import  small  steel  bars 
when  prices  are  right. 

4427.  Minerals  and  metals. — A  Welsh  importer  of  the  following  invites  samples 
and  prices:  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  molybdenum, 
aluminium,  babbit  metal,  brass  and  bronze,  coal,  asbestos,  mica,  feldspar,  magnesite, 
graphite,  and  talc.  Would  prefer  to  sell  these  goods  for  a  Canadian  firm  on  a 
commission  basis  of  2  per  cent. 

4428.  Aluminium. — If  the  price  is  right,  a  Birmingham  firm  would  be  inter- 
ested in  aluminium. 

4429.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  Dublin  firm  of  manufacturing  ironmongers 
will  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues  and  price-lists  of  Canadian  agricultural  machinery 
and  household  appliances,  as  buyers. 

4430.  Machinery  and  tools. — A  Nottingham  firm  is  open  to  consider  offers 
of  woodworking  machinery  and  machine  tools,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  specialized 
machinery. 

4431.  Machinery  and  tools. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  of  all  kinds 
and  agricultural  machinery  and  machine  tools,  should  send  catalogues  and  prices 
to  a  house  in  Birmingham. 
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4432.  Roofing'  and  clout  nails. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  quotations  on  an 
assortment  of  10  tons  of  round  and  oval  nails,  1  inch  to  6  inches,  lath  nails  1 
inch  by  14  inches,  and  bright  clout  nails,  |  inch  by  12  inches,  and  on  10  tons  of  2 
inch,  2|  inch,  2£  inch  and  3  inch  by  4  gauge  bright  cone  head  chisel  point  roofing 

I  nails. 

4433.  Steel. — A  Birmingham  firm  state  they  are  open  to  buy  mild  steel  plates, 
angles,  bars,  etc. 

4434.  Wire  nails. — A  South  Wales  buyer  of  iron  and  steel  is  open  for  an  agency 
for  wire  nails. 

4435.  Shoe  rivet  wire. — A  Birmingham  manufacturer  would  import  shoe  rivet 
wire  if  price  right. 

4436.  Hardware. — A  Manchester  firm  seeks  representation  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  any  general  hardware  lines,  particularly  specialties. 

4437.  Hardware. — A  buyer  in  the  Midlands  of  plumbers'  supplies,  shelf,  builders' 
and  general  ironmongery,  would  entertain  an  agency  business. 

4438.  Builders'  hardware. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  importers  of  builders'  hard- 
ware, calling  on  wholesale  ironmongers  and  factors  throughout  England,  desire  to  act 
as  buying  agents  for  any  saleable  lines  of  Canadian  hardware. 

4439.  Hardware,  etc. — A  Bristol  firm  are  open  to  consider  exclusive  agencies 
for  any  lines  suitable  for  sale  to  the  ironmonger  and  agricultural  implement  agent 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wood  and  Wood  Products 

4440.  Timber. — Welsh  timber  importers  state  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider offers  of  the  following  liner  parcels  or  small  cargoes:  spruce,  Quebec;  yellow 
pine  deals  and  boards,  birch  deals,  scantlings  and  boards;  oak  planks  for  wagon 
building  and  doors. 

4441.  Timber. — A  Bristol  firm  wishes  to  be  put  in  communication  with  exporters 
of  spruce  deals,  battens  and  boards,  box  shooks  and  plywood. 

4442.  Timber. — A  Gloucester  firm  state  that  they  are  always  open  to  buy  birch, 
either  Quebec  or  Halifax,  1-in.,  2-in.,  3-in.  planks. 

4443.  Timber. — A  Manchester  firm  is  always  open  to  consider  offers  of  spruce, 
yellow  pine,  best  qualities  red  pine,  maple  flooring  and  Quebec  birch. 

4444.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Holland  wishes  to  import  Canadian  Douglas  fir  and 
spruce  and  would  like  to  represent  a  good  Canadian  firm. 

4445.  Wood  turnery. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  handle  all  kinds  of 
wood  turnery,  but  particularly  paint-  and  whitewash-brush  handles. 

4446.  Wood  turnery  and  handles. — An  Aberdeen  firm  of  timber  merchants,  saw- 
millers  and  importers,  might  be  interested  in  Canadian  turnery  and  handles  as  buyers, 

4447.  Woodenware. — A  house  in  Gloucester  are  open  to  handle  Canadian  wooden- 
ware,  furniture  and  kitchenware  and  domestic  hardware  either  as  buyers  or  agents. 
They  cover  the  United  Kingdom,  and  have  stock  depots  in  London,  Leeds  and  Glasgow, 
and  works  at  Gloucester. 

4448.  Wood  handles. — Small  wood  handles  are  required  by  a  firm  in  Birmingham. 

4449.  Kitchen  and  woodenware. — A  concern  in  Birmingham  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  enamelled  ware,  aluminium  ware,  kitchen  cabinets, 
refrigerators,  turnery,  chair  seats,  closet  seats  and  general  household  ware  with  view 
to  agency,  but  also  buys  on  own  account. 

4450.  Butter  churn. — An  agent  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  manufacturer 
in  Canada  willing  to  export  household  butter  churns  and  cream  whips.  The  churn 
consists  of  a  glass  bowl  with  a  perforated  paddle  revolving  same  by  handle.  The  bowl 
must  be  capable  of  being  clamped  on  table  during  operation. 

4451.  Broom  handles. — A  Liverpool  firm  is  open  for  offers  of  the  above  in  10 
gross  lots. 

4452.  Clothes  pins. — A  Liverpool  firm  is  open  for  offers  of  clothes  pins. 

4453.  Box  boards. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  various  types  of  folding  box 
boards,  which  they  import  in  quantities  from  20  to  150  tons. 
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Paper  and  Paper  Products 

4454.  Paper. — The  largest  stationery  establishment  in  Jamaica  invites  offers  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  sulphite  bond  in  weights  from  16  to  30  pounds. 

4455.  Wrapping  papers. — A  Manchester  firm  inquires  for  wrapping  papers  of 
all  kinds. 

4456.  Paper  and  boards. — A  Manchester  firm  is  prepared  to  import  paper  and 
paper  boards  of  all  kinds. 

4457.  Newsprint. — A  Manchester  firm,  contractors  to  His  Majesty's  Government, 
with  extensive  connections  in  South  Africa  and  Australia,  invites  correspondence 
with  some  Canadian  mill  open  to  appoint  representatives  to  cover  the  latter  countries. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

4458.  Building  materials. — A  Plymouth  firm  interested  in  timber,  slates,  cement 
and  joinery,  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters.  They  state  the  demand  for 
slates  is  strong. 

4459.  General. — An  Antwerp  importer  desires  to  establish  relations  with  Canadian 
firms  exporting:  flour  and  breakstuffs,  textiles,  tanning  and  raw  materials  in  general. 

4460.  Footwear. — A  Belfast  firm,  with  an  establishment  also  in  Dublin,  of 
wholesale  boot  and  shoe  warehousemen  and  agents,  are  open  to  take  up  an  agency 
for  men's,  women's  and  children's  fine  footwear  made  in  Canada. 

4461.  Cottons,  woollens,  hosiery,  etc. — A  Manchester  firm,  established  25 
years,  and  having  first-class  references,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  cotton,  woollens  and  silks,  knitted  wear,  hosiery,  underwear,  fabric  and  skin  gloves. 

4462.  Fleecy  underwear. — A  Bristol  firm  of  factors,  now  purchasing  fleecy 
underwear  for  men  from  the  United  States,  will  be  glad  to  have  quotations  from 
Canadian  manufacturers;  sizes,  36,  38,  40  and  42. 

4463.  Half  hose. — Factors  in  Bristol  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  half  hose  for  men,  wool  and  cashmere,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  out  a 
sample  order. 

4464.  Agencies. — A  Worcestershire  firm  are  open  to  take  up  agencies  for  the 
following  in  England  and  for  re-export:  Tools,  wire  and  barbed  wire,  nails  and 
wood  handles. 

4465.  Agency  or  purchase. — Cement,  iron  and  steel  bars,  billets,  etc.,  wire  and 
cut  nails,  metals,  oils  and  wire.  Any  Canadian  firm  having  foregoing  products  to 
offer  should  give  particulars  delivered  c.i.f.,  any  United  Kingdom  port,  to  a  Welsh 
firm  prepared  to  consider  an  agency,  or  could  purchase  direct  and  pay  for  goods 
after  arrival  in  port. 

4466.  Manufacturer's  agent. — A  house  in  the  Midlands  with  forty  years'  con- 
nection in  the  United  Kingdom,  amongst  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,  chemists, 
drysalters,  confectioners  and  kindred  trades,  are  open  for  sole  agencies  in  all  kinds 
of  packed  foods  and  household  requisites.  They  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
modern  advertising  methods  and  the  successful  placing  of  new  goods  on  the  market. 

4467.  General  merchandise. — A  firm  in  South  Wales  are  anxious  to  receive 
offers  of  any  class  of  goods  for  sale  or  distribution  in  that  district. 

4468.  Representation. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  are  open  to  act  as  representa- 
tives or  agents  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  boiler  requisites,  small  tools,  bench 
tools  and  rubber  goods. 

4469.  Automobile  parts  and  accessories. — A  Midland  firm  are  buyers  of  alum- 
inium and  brass  sections  for  motor  car  body  building,  viz.:  Angles,  plates,  half 
round  mouldings  and  doorplates,  also  aluminium  mattresse,  automobile  accessories 
and  machine-made  iron  or  steel  chain  6  swg.  to  16  swg.  Canadian  manufacturers 
should  send  catalogues  and  prices. 

4470.  Sizing  materials. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of 
sizing  materials  used  by  calico  printers,  bleachers,  dyers  and  cotton  manufacturers. 
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4471.  Wood  pulps  and  chemicals. — A  Manchester  firm  can  consider  offers 
of  wood  pulps,  gelatines,  glues,  sizes,  ultramarine  blues,  carbon  black,  ochres  and 
earth  colours,  starch  and  filling  materials,  fibres,  colours  and  chemicals  for  the  paper 
trade,  certain  colours  for  paint  and  rubber  manufacture. 

4472.  Heavy  chemicals. — A  Leicester  firm  invites  quotations  on  acetic  acid, 
formic  acid,  sulphur,  and  all  descriptions  of  heavy  chemicals. 

4473.  Miscellaneous  bazaar  goods. — A  Northampton  firm  would  like  to  receive 
offers  of  cheap  lines  of  bazaar  goods,  such  as  clothes  pins,  washboards,  household 
ware,  toys,  writing  paper,  nails,  tacks,  general  ironmongery,  enamel  ware  and  alum- 
inium ware. 

4474.  Lighting  glassware. — A  firm  in  Birmingham  are  interested  in  glassware 
for  inverted  burners  for  gas,  and  shades,  etc.,  for  electric  light,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  see  catalogues  and  price-lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers,  also  for  any  other 
accessories,  such  as  burners,  regulators  and  magnesia  nozzles. 

4475.  Asbestos  fibre. — An  Antwerp  firm,  founded  in  1870,  are  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing relations  with  Canadian  exporters  of  Asbestos  fibre. 

4476.  Ores. — A  large  Amsterdam  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  ore 
mining  companies  and  merchants;  desires  to  act  as  agent  for  the  sale  on  the  Continent. 

4477.  Ores. — An  Antwerp  firm  would  be  glad  to  receive  quotations  on  lead  and 
manganese  ores. 

4478.  Seeds. — A  Dublin  firm  of  seed  merchants  who  buy  Canadian  clover  and 
grass  seeds  indirectly,  would,  in  the  event  of  direct  shipment,  be  favourably  inclined  to 
import  direct.  They  also  import  agricultural  implements  and  tools,  as  buyers,  not  as 
agents. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products  for  Scandinavia  (Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden) 

(See  Report  on  page  1+29) 

4479.  Iron  tubing. — A  Danish  firm  desires  to  purchase  wrought  iron  tubing  in 
all  sizes  from  |-  inch  to  6  inches;  also  fittings. 

4480.  Plumbers*  supplies. — A  Danish  firm  wants  plumbers'  supplies  for  sanitary 
fitting  and  heating. 

4481.  Wrought  iron  piping. — Galvanized  piping,  steam  and  gas,  and  fittings 
!  from  I  inch  to  6  inches  are  required  by  firm  in  Sweden. 

4482.  Steel. — A  Copenhagen  firm  is  interested  in  all  kinds  of  steel  such  as  high 
speed,  cast  for  tools,  stainless,  bright  drawn,  etc.,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters. 

4483.  Steel. — Merchants  in  Copenhagen  desire  quotations  on  steel — mostly 
tool  steel  and  bright  drawn  steel. 

4484.  Raw  iron. — An  importer  in  Sweden  desires  quotations  for  raw  iron  and 
steel  in  bars,  rods,  and  sheets  about  2  mm.  thick  for  ox  shoes. 

4485.  Rails. — A  large  Stockholm  concern  is  interested  in  the  importation  of 
rails  for  railways  and  tramways. 

4486.  Wrought  iron  tubing. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  requires  wrought  iron 
tubing. 

4487.  Galvanized  sheets. — A  firm  in  Sweden  would  like  to  import  galvanized 
sheets  30  by  72  inches,  24  by  48  inches  and  18  by  24  inches;  also  galvanized  hoop  iron 
and  bar  iron. 

4488.  Ironmongery. — A  firm  in  Norway  is  interested  in  the  importation  of  iron- 
mongery. 

4489.  Galvanized  sheets. — A  firm  in  Bergen  want  galvanized  sheets,  1  by  2 
metres,  double  foldable. 

4490.  Iron  and  steel. — A  large  concern  in  Stockholm  desires  to  import  machinery, 
iron  and  steel,  and  heavy  chemicals. 
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4491.  Iron  and  steel  products. — A  firm  of  Danish  merchants  is  prepared  to  con- 
sider quotations  for  the  following:  Galvanized  sheets,  wrought  iron  tubes,  wrought 
iron  fittings,  and  malleable  fittings,  steel  boiler  tubes,  cast  iron  pipes,  and  boilers  and 
radiators  and  fittings  for  heating  purposes. 

4492.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Danish  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  sheets,  bars,  tubes  and  fittings,  plumbers'  supplies, 
machines,  tools,  dies,  etc. 

4493.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Christiania  firm  desires  bars,  plates,  sheets  (black  and 
galvanized),  rods,  5.5  mm.,  and  wire  (barbed),  galvanized  and  black  enamelled). 

4494.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Christiania  concern  is  interested  in  the  importation  of 
iron  and  steel  bars,  sections,  plates,  sheets,  wire,  etc. 

4495.  Steel  products. — A  firm  in  Denmark  buys  steel  sheets,  bars,  billets,  blooms 
and  rods. 

4496.  Bar  iron. — A  Goteborg  importer  wants  stock  specifications  of  bar  iron 
from  5  mm.  to  150  mm.  rounds  and  squares. 

4497.  Iron  and  steel  products. — A  firm  in  Sweden  is  desirous  of  importing  all 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel  products. 

4498.  Iron  and  steel. — A  Stockholm  firm  is  in  the  market  for  iron  and  steel  and 
products  thereof. 

4499.  Rails. — Tramway  and  railway  rails  are  required  by  a  Swedish  concern. 

4500.  Foundry  pig  iron. — A  concern  in  Goteborg  is  in  the  market  for  foundry 
pig  iron. 

4501.  Rails  (railway). — Mostly  40 J,  34  and  25  kg.  per  metre,  are  desired  by  I 
Swedish  firm;  also  foundry  pig  iron. 

4502.  Iron  and  steel. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  products  should 
communicate  with  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

4503.  Iron  and  steel  products. — A  firm  in  Bergen  is  desirous  of  importing  all 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel  products. 

4504.  Railway  material. —A  Danish  house  desires  quotations  on  railway  material 
— rails  45  pounds  per  metre  and  32  pounds  per  metre,  and  sleepers. 

Tubes  and  fittings. — A  firm  of  machinery  and  tool  merchants  in  Stockholm  desire 
tubes  and  fittings,  |  inch-4  inches. 

4505.  Steel  products. — A  Norwegian  firm  is  interested  in  the  importation  of 
mild  steel  bars,  every  size,  shaftings  (Bulley)  up 'to  4  inches;  steel  plates  (mild),  1  by 
2  metres  to  12  feet  by  5  feet ;  steel  sheets,  close  and  blue  enamelled ;  black  steel  hoops, 
steel  wire,  bright,  black  enamelled  and  galvanized  ena  melled ;  spring  and  sledge  steel, 
all  regular  sizes.  They  also  require  carriage  axles,  1  inch  to  2  inches,  and  carriage 
springs,  all  regular  sizes. 

4506.  Tubes  and  fittings. — A  concern  in  Goteborg  desires  to  import  wrought 
iron  tubing,  size  |  inch-4  inches,  sometimes  5  inches  and  6  inches,  malleable  and 
wrought  iron  fittings,  English  thread  and  Lloyd's  thread,  steel  tube  1£  inch-6  inches 
or  8  inches,  cast  iron  fittings  for  steam  or  hot  water  installation. 

NICKEL-SILVER  THAT  DOES  NOT  TARNISH 

Kesearch  work  by  the  silver  and  electro-plate  trade  has  resulted  in  the  perfection 
of  a  new  alloy  of  non-ferrous  metals  which  works  up  well  in  the  form  of  spoons 
forks,  cruets,  table  decorations,  knife  handles,  and  a  variety  of  domestic  articles 
that  will  not  stain  or  tarnish,  according  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  The 
main  factor  of  this  new  alloy  is  that  it  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  nickel  silver 
than  is  usually  contained  in  that  used  in  the  electro-plate  trade.  The  proportion 
runs  about  30  per  cent.  Other  varieties  of  the  new  alloy  contain  spelter  instead  oi 
tin.  The  larger  proportion  of  nickel  adds  to  the  cost,  but  it  is  possible  to  market 
spoons  and  forks  at  prices  less  than  half  the  price  of  stainless  steel  or  iron,  and  i 
some  cases  the  quotations  are  little  more  than  a  third.  All  the  scrap  of  the  new 
alloy  is  usable,  which  does  not  apply  to  stainless  steel  or  iron. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  24;  Cana- 
dian Trooper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March  25;  Minnedosa,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  31;  Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  April  8;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  8; 
Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  22;  Canadian  Com- 
mander, Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  22. 

To  London. — Canadian  Raider,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March 
24;  Hastings  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  March  28;  Comino,  Furness, 
Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  March  29;  Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March 
30;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  31;  Canadian  Rancher, 
I  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  4 ;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
|  ships,  Ltd.,  April  14;  Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  Government  ^Merchant  Marine, 
April  18;  Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  24;  Cana- 
dian Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March  28;  Tunisian,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  9;  Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
|  chant  Marine,  April  12;  Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21; 
Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  26. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  April  1. 

To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  March  25;  Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line, 
April  12. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
April  15. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — Otrama,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
Ltd.,  April  12. 

To  Havana  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  21. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  March  24;  Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
April  19. 

To  Avonmouth. — Lakonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  March  31;  Mottisfont, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  7. 

To  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  30. 

To  Antwerp  (via  Havre  and  Southampton). — Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  1. 

To  Cork. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  30. 

To  Havre  (via  London). — Lisgar  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  April  7. 
To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  March  28. 
To  Cuba  and  Jamaica. — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  21. 

From  Halifax 

To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  March  29;  Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  19. 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Caraquet,  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  March  31;  Chaudiere,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  April  14. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  March  30. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston",  Montego  Bay,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Jamaica. — Nevis, 
Pickford  &  Black,  March  28. 
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To  AUSTRALIA  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  March  30;  Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  27. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  March  24;  Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  7 ;  Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
April  21. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Caronia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
April  10. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  1;  Saturnia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  April  15. 

To  Liverpool. — Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  2;  Canada,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  April  9;   Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  30. 

To  Southampton  and  Bremen. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  23. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Botterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  about  middle  March. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Transporter,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd.,  March  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  March  27. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Malcura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  April  14;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  May  19. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  April  15 ;  Hauraki,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  early  in  May. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
March  26. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Delagoa  Mam,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  March  22. 


IMPORTANT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PAPERMAKING 

Many  highly  desirable  qualities  in  paper — such  as  strength,  bursting  strength,  and 
folding  resistance — which  paper-makers  aim  at  can  be  expeditiously  given  to  the 
paper  by  the  introduction  of  very  small  quantities  of  rubber  in  the  latex  form,  says 
the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  By  increasing  the  quantity  of  rubber  in  the 
final  product,  and  using  specific  fibres,  latex  papers  of  very  exceptional  properties  may 
be  produced.  This  entirely  new  use  for  rubber  can  give  a  new  stimulus  to  rubber 
production,  and  the  ultimate  extension  of  the  benefits  of  work  and  industrial  inter- 
change in  the  rubber-growing  areas  in  the  Far  East*.  Rubber  latex  may  be  used  in 
the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  new  classes  of  goods  on  a  paper-making  machine 
by  using  paper-making  fibres  with  mineral  loading  material,  and  larger  proportions  of 
rubber  in  the  final  product  to  produce  leather-like  substances  of  great  strength,  and 
linoleum  substitutes  and  such  like  goods,  in  large  quantities  most  easily  and  cheaply. 
The  magnitude  of  the  paper-making  industry  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world 
gives  some  indication  of  the  amount  of  rubber  which  mny  shortly  be  absorbed  in  the 
art  of  papermaking. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 
Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul.  « 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony;  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
address  Officer-in-charge,  H.  M.  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  (P.O.  Box  225),  12  Broad- 
way, Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
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them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul-General 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul-General. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul -General 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul-General. 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable, k c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 
B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  I*  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (RO.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen, 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11. 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  BarrS,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress^ Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.  O.  Box  No. 
2003,  Calcutta. 

Italy. 

W.  McL».  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison   Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 
A.  B.   Muddiman,    Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 

Glasgow,    Scotland.      (Territory  covers 

Scotland  and  Ireland).     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  1463  Broadway,  New  York, 
City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building.       R   H   Q  NasSau.  Bahamas. 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address.  Sontums. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BRITISH  BRANCH  INDUSTRIES 

IN  CANADA 

Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  Industrial  Commis- 
sioners throughout  the  Dominion  are  invited  to  forward  to  Mr.  L.  D. 
Wilgress,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  73  Basinghall 
Street,  London,  E.G.  2,  publications,  statistics,  and  other  specific  infor- 
mation regarding  industrial  openings  in  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
interested,  particularly  that  dealing  with  transportation  facilities,  raw 
materials,  labour,  power  costs,  etc. 

Mr.  Wilgress  is  in  charge  of  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  which  have  been  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  the  establishment  of  British  branch  industries  in  Canada, 
in  which  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  is  invited. 


|  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  OF  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER,  NEW  YORK 

The  office  of  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York  is 
;  being  moved  to  44  Whitehall  street.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are 
I  requested  to  utilize  this  office  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  to  keep  it  supplied  with  their 
,  latest  catalogues  and  any  current  data  which  may  be  advantageously  used  in  the 
<  development  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  or  through  the  United  States  to  other 
!  countries. 

CANNED  GOODS  MARKET  IN  THE  WEST  AND  MIDLANDS  OF  ENGLAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  T>.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  March  8,  1922. — Importers  in  this  area  state  that  the  canned  goods 
market  shows  every  prospect  of  looking  up.    Though  at  present  prices  are  down  and 
in  some  cases  below  cost,  the  anticipation  of  the  trade  is  that  business  will  soon  be 
more  brisk.    The  following  notes  on  various  canned  goods  are  the  impressions  of  a 
number  of  interviews  with  prominent  importers.    If  at -times  they  seem  to  be  of  a 
somewhat  critical  nature,  it  is  pointed  out  that  such  criticism  is  not  of  a  destructive 
|  character  but  all  tending  to  the  better  marketing  of  these  products  in  the  West  of 
,  England  and  the  Midlands.    The  Midlands  and  South  Wales  possess  a  large  con- 
I  suming  population  forming  a  market  well1  worthy  of  cultivation  by  Canadian  canners. 
This  office  is  frequently  asked  to-  put  importers  in  touch  with  Canadian  canners, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  territory  here  offers  good  opportunities  for  a  more 
extensive  sale  if  canners  will  take  the  following  suggestions  offered  by  men  who  have 
been  in  the  trade  all  their  lives. 
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There  are  two  aspects  of  marketing  here  that  cannot  he  over-emphasized.  The 
first  is  the  necessity  of  a  good  trade  connection,  for  connection  in  the  United  King- 
dom counts  for  far  more  than  it  does  in  Canada.  Once  canning  houses  have  entered 
into  relationship  with  importers  and  brokers,  it  is  a  relationship  that  is  not  likely 
to  be  broken  off,  Secondly,  this  British  market  demands  quality,  and  by  quality  is 
meant  above  all  a  searching  grading  of  the  canned  products.  With  these  facts  in 
view  the  writer,  who  has  endeavoured  to  make  as  close  an  investigation  as  possible 
of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  market,  ventures  to  hope  that  packing  plants  will  find 
pointers  in  this  report  which  may  prove  not  only  of  interest  but  of  substantial  value 
to  them. 

COLOUR  OF  CANNED  PEAS 

The  English  do  not  employ  peas  so  frequently  in  their  diet  as  the  French,  but 
there  is  a  fairly  firm  demand  although  much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  tomatoes. 
In  regard  to  Canadian  peas,  the  fault  at  the  present  time  in  the  British  market  is 
their  lack  of  colour.  The  British  public  wants  green  and  not  yellow  peas.  Althougk 
the  flavour  of  Canadian  peas  may  be  better  than  those  peas  that  are  brought  into 
this  market  from  other  sources',  the  Canadian  brands  lose  out  on  account  of  their 
lack  of  colour.  To  obtain  this  co-lour  naturally  requires  colouring  matter,  which  is 
illegal  in  the  Dominion. 

It  is  interesting  to  state,  however,  that  under  two  clauses  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  in  this  country  action  has  been  taken  against  grocers  handling  coloured  peas. 
Actions  are  taken  in  two  ways.  If  the  label  states  simply  peas  and  contains  no  note 
as  to  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  can  action  can  be  taken.  Under  the  second 
clause  action  is  taken  on  the  ground  of  injury  to  health.  However,  owing  to  the 
minority  report  of  the  Government  Committee  in  1901,  and  general  practice,  a 
maximum  of  two  grains  of  copper  sulphate  per  pound  of  peas  seems  to  be  permis- 
sible, although  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  illegal.  Many  packers  using  this  kind  of 
colouring  matter  guarantee  to  assist  grocers  if  they  are  prosecuted.  It  is  possible 
that  if  Canadian  canners  of  peas  would  do  some  fairly  extensive  advertising  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  no  colouring  matter  in  their  peas,  while  at  the  6ame  time 
they  install  some  searching  grading  system  in  their  factories  at  home,  the  present 
moment  might  be  oppo-rtune  owing  to  the  number  of  convictions  re  colouring  matter, 
to  make  an  aggressive  attack  on  the  English  market. 

DEMAND  FOR  TOMATOES 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  this  article  when  it  can  compete  with-  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  American  packs.  Size  2£'s  has  become  a  popular  size.  On  the  other 
hand  27s  are  not  so  much  wanted.  The  Italian  size  is  3's,  but  owing  to  the  diflicultY 
of  obtaining  Italians  during  the  war  21's  seem  to  have  become  a  most  popular  size. 
One  very  large  broker  said  that  the  trade  in  canned  tomatoes  in  this  area  should  be 
double  what  it  is.  It  is  admitted  by  the  trade  to-day,  and  also  by  the  consumer,  that 
Canadian  tomatoes  are  better  than  American.  They  are  not  so  watery  and  their 
grading  is  better. 

Consequently,  if  the  present  quality  is  not  only  maintained  but  improved  upon, 
importers  state  definitely  that  they  could  sell  in  this  area  double  what  they  are  doing. 
On  the  whole  therefore  it  must  be  appreciated  that  the  reputation  of  Canadian 
tomatoes  is  good.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  certain  retailers 
will  only  stock  Canadian.  Canners  whose  product  has  a  tendency  to  run  to  a  sloppy 
tomato  puree  should  bear  in  mind  it  will  be  sound  business  to  endeavour  to  approach 
the  Italian  standard,  and  that  the  excellent  impression  already  created  by  well- 
known  brands  of  Canadian  tomatoes  can  be  increased  if  the  solidity  of  the  Canadian 
tomato  is  not  allowed  to  drop  but  is  accentuated.  In  comparing  Canadian  canned 
tomatoes  with  the  Italian,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Canadian  tomato  itself 
as  a  fruit  has  a  little  more  water  than  the  Naples.    The  best-priced  canned  toma- 
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toes  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  Naples  plum  tomatoes.  It  is  suggested  that 
in  order  that  Canadian  canners  can  meet  this  Italian  competition,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  grow  plum  tomatoes  in  Canada  similar  to  those  grown  at  Naples. 
Samples  of  such  tomatoes  could  be  sent  from  this  office  if  any  canner  is  interested 
in  the  suggestion. 

In  regard  to  colour,  it  may  interest  Canadian  canners  to  know  that  many  of  the 
dried  fruits  imported  into  England  are  sulphured  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  colour. 
A  good  colour  value  means  that  not  only  one  or  two  fruits  in  the  can  are  a  perfect 
colour,  but  that  they  all  have  a  uniformity  of  colour.  Dried  raisins  from  the  United 
States  and  Spain  are  bleached  in  order  to  attain  this  uniformity  of  colour.  Indeed 
j  the  impression  is  going  around  in  England  to-day  that  not  only  does  the  bleached 
raisin  have  a  preference  over  the  natural  raisin  on  account  of  its  uniformity  of 
colour,  but  also  because  this  bleaching  process  preserves  the  raisin.  It  will  be  thus 
seen  that  by  judicious  advertising  the  use  of  colouring  matter  in  regard  to  a  canned 
product  can  even  be  turned  to  advantage  in  marketing  same  by  claiming  that  it  is 
a  preservative. 

The  writer  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  value  of  colour  and  firmness  in  regard 
j  to  canned  vegetables  and  fruit.    By  these  factors  their  quality  is  judged. 

CANNED  CORN  SELLS  SLOWLY 

Canned  corn  sells  very  slowly  in  England,  as  consumers  have  a  prejudice  against 
it.  To  speak  bluntly,  it  is  not  considered  favourably  as  an  edible.  Consequently 
the  only  satisfactory  way  to  market  it  is  to  handle  it  through  those  firms  who  deal 
in  canned  specialties,  and  there  is  already  a  small  sale  through  this  channel  in  this 
territory.  The  difficulty  with  marketing  sweet  corn  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
because  the  British  people  do  not  understand  it.  However,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  large  numbers  of  Americans  and  Canadians  here  during  the  war  period  it  is 
beginning  to  make  headway  on  the  market.  Here  and  there  are  importers  interested 
in  it  and  pushing  its  sale.  Consequently  the  canner  in  Canada  should  do  all  he  can 
to  assist  in  this  invasion.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  time  in  creating  a  demand  than 
anything  else. 

SUGGESTIONS  RE   CANNED  FRUITS 

One  prominent  importer  describes  it  as  a  drawback  that  Canadian  canners 
should  pack  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  fruit  in  size  2  cans.  The  popular  size  for 
the  British  market  is  size  2£,  although  a  certain  quantity  of  size  2's  meet  with  a 
demand.  Labels  should  be  glazed  and  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  paste 
j  used  in  fixing  on  the  labels,  as  where  water  paste  is  used  after  keeping  for  a  short 
period  the  can  shows  signs  of  rust  through  the  label  and  gives  the  appearance  of 
old  stock. 

As  has  already  been  said  above,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  more  attention 
be  paid  to  the  grading  of  the  fruit.  It  may  seem  perhaps  unnecessary  to  return  to 
this  statement,  but  quality  is  the  main  selling  property,  particularly  in  canned 
fruit  lines  in  England.  The  grading  should  conform  to  the  Californian  standard  as 
much  as  possible. 

WARNING  RE  CANADIAN  RASPBERRIES 

The  best  raspberries  marketed  in  Europe  are  said  to  be  the  product  of  German 
canners,  and  the  attention  of  Canadian  canners  is  directed  to  those  of  the  Conserve 
|  Blenzburg.    The  English  raspberry  canners  are  also  dangerous  rivals.    During  the  war 
they  were  practically  out  of  the  market,  and  last  year  owing  to  the  drought  there  was 
no  fruit.    Their  appearance  this  year  must  be  expected.    The  principal  canners  are 
'  around  Evesham  and  Cambridge. 

Canadian  raspberries  have  always  sold  well  in  the  West  of  England,  but  a  serious 
rival  has  entered  the  field.    The  Oregon  Growers'  Association  are  now  sending  canned 
'  raspberries  here  and  will  drive  Canadian  raspberries  out  of  the  market  unless  the 
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canners  in  Canada  take  steps  to  compete.  The  Oregon  raspberries  are  better  known, 
because  the  fruit  is  graded  better.  American  canners  take  every  precaution  to  prevent 
any  indifferent  fruit  getting  into  the  same  tin  as  the  good,  and  also  to  prevent  any  tin 
not  containing  the  finest  fruits  to  be  boxed  with  the  best  fruit  cans  in  the  same  case. 
The  Oregon  raspberries,  as  seen  by  the  writer,  are  all  practically  speaking  the  same  size 
and  colour,  while  Canadian  raspberries  are  either  big  or  small  and  very  often  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  It  is  most  essential  that  Canadian  canners  select  their  fruit  very  care- 
fully and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  colour  of  the  raspberries,  as  the  English  house- 
wife buys  a  can  of  raspberries  because  of  their  pretty  colour.  In  purchasing  these, 
as  in  many  other  things,  the  feminine  sense  of  value  does  not  go  beyond  the  obvious. 
To  counteract  this  invasion  of  the  market  by  American  raspberries  it  is  suggested 
that  Canadian  canners  should  strive,  besides  grading  their  fruit  more  searchingly,  to 
awaken  and  bring  out  the  sentiment  of  the  British  origin  of  their  goods  on  their  labels. 

VARIETIES  REQUIRED 

In  regard  to  pears,  the  most  popular  brand  to-day  is  a  well-known  one  packed 
in  heavy  syrup.  As  a  low-priced  article  a  considerable  quantity  of  badly  coloured 
pears  find  a  certain  market,  but  this  is  a  type  of  goods  the  sale  of  which  should  not 
be  pressed,  as  they  are  low  class  and.  do  not  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  country's 

canners. 

Some  packs  of  Canadian  peaches,  it  is  stated  by  one  prominent  importer,  are 
"in  our  opinion  equal  to  Californian,  while  other  packs  are  very  poor  indeed,  the 
peaches  unripe,  un-graded  and  a  bad  colour.''  This  opinion  is  not  an  uncommon 
one,  and  the  trouble  with  the  peach  pack  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a  great  incon- 
sistency in  the  quality  arriving.  The  best  Canadian  packs  are  equal  to  Californian, 
and  then  a  poor  pack  comes  and  spoils  the  market  for  the  time  being.  If  the  high 
standard  could  be  maintained  of  the  best  packs,  Canadian  peaches  would  in  this  area 
soon  be  a  most  desirable  product.  Peaches  should  be  canned  in  halves  and  not  in 
slices  for  the  consumers  here. 

There  is  a  certain  demand  for  cherries  and  plums,  but  the  market  depends 
entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit  canned.  The  same  remark  applies  to  straw- 
berries. For  lines  like  blueberries  the  sale  here  is  most  insignificant,  although  a 
few  cases  are  sold.  The  reason  for  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  blueberries  are  not 
widely  eaten  in  England. 

STRONG  CANS  FOR  APPLES 

Considerable  quantities  of  gallon  apples  are  disposed  of  yearly  in  this  area. 
The  principal  demand  is  for  those  packed  in  water.  The  price  is  governed  by  brand 
and  quality.  Improvement  could  be  made  in  the  packing  of  this  product  by  using 
cans  made  of  a  thicker  plate  than  is  generally  used  to-day.  The  same  thickness  of 
plate  is  used  for  gallon  tins  as  is  used  for  2|'s.  Cans  of  apples  when  they  arrive  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  owing  to  the  weight  of  their  contents  and  the  thinness  of  the 
plates,  are  often  swollen.  As  exporters  are  aware,  the  trade  terms  in  this  country  for 
can  goods  is  governed  by  an  allowance  for  pierced,  blown,  burst,  and  leaky  tins,  and 
many  apples  have  been  condemned  as  being  "blown"  when  it  was  only  the  weight 
of  the  contents  bulging  out  the  ends  of  the  tins  and  making  them  appear  slack,  thus 
counting  them  as  defective.  Stouter  plates  for  the  cans  would  save  wastage  and 
earn  for  any  brand  that  adopts  same  a  good  reputation.  The  2£  or  quart  English 
can  plate  need  not  be  so  thick  as  that  used  for  gallon  tins.  In  regard  to  stouter 
tins  of  a  large  size,  the  attention  of  Canadian  packers  is  called  to  the  5 -kilo,  cans 
used  by  the  Italian  packers  of  Parma  for  canning  extract  of  tomato.  These  wonder- 
ful red  and  gold  tins  are  most  attractive  and  very  stout.  They  indicate  to  the 
consumer  that  the  canner  considers  that  his  product  is  worth  a  fine  can. 

Although  apples  packed  in  water,  as  stated  above,  are  in  good  demand,  Canadian 
canners  must  watch  carefully  the  growth  of  the  solid  pack  apple.  These  are  coming 
in  from  California  and,  as  their  sale  has  gone  ahead,  should  be  studied  with  the 
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greatest  care.  Indeed  the  increasing  sale  of  a  well-known  Californian  brand  cannot 
be  ignored.  If  Canadian  apple  canners  wish  to  hold  their  ground  they  must  consider 
the  solid  apple  pack  situation. 

MIXED  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES 

For  canned  mixed  fruits  there  is  little  sale  in  this  area.    This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  if  more  than  one  kind  of  fruit  is  placed  in  the  same  can,  some  fruits  react  on  the 
other  fruits  and  destroy  their  flavour.    In  fact,  a  much  better  sale  is  maintained  in 
;   England  for  dried  mixed  fruits  than  for  canned  mixed  fruits. 

With  regard  to  mixed  vegetables,  the  British  consumer  is  not  very  appreciative 
and  memories  of  the  "  Macconochie  ration  "  during  the  war  have  perhaps  tired  the 
;  public  of  it. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANNED  MEATS 

A  splendid  opportunity,  it  is  claimed  by  some  prominent  importers  in  this  area, 
presents  itself  for  the  Canadian  canner  to  make  a  strong  "  come-back "  in  this  line 
in  the  British  market.  The  United  States  prices  are  becoming  too  high. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  the  bulk  of  the  pack  comes  from  South'  America, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  invading 
the  market.  The  fault  with  the  bulk  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
canned  meat  is  that  the  majority  of  the  canners  of  these  dominions  do  not  know  how 
to  compress  their  meat  so  that  it  will  stand  up  to  a  carving  knife.  Consequently  some 
importers  consider  that  they  could  sell  Canadian  canned  beef  better  than  Australian 
or  New  Zealand  beef.  One  or  two  have  even  stated  that  they  cannot  get 
enough  of  Canadian  canned  beef  and  would  like  Canadian  canners  to  redevelop  this 
line.  The  Australian  and  New  Zealand  meat  comes  out  of  the  can  in  a  flimsy  state; 
consequently,  Canadian  packers,  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  the  way  in  which 
Americans  have  compressed  their  beef,  should  be  able  to  do  a  good  trade  to-day  in 
England  in  this  line,  provided  it  is  compressed  sufficiently.  Further,  another  ground 
for  urging  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  canner,  geographically  speaking,  is  so 
much  nearer  England  than  the  canner  in  the  Antipodes. 

PORK  AND  BEANS  UNWANTED 

The  demand  to-day  is  small  for  pork  and  beans,  as  the  British  "  Tommy  "  has 
not  forgotten  its  repetition  during  his  war  experiences.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  demand  for  this  food,  however,  will  come  back,  but  for  the  time  being  the  market 
here  is  not  good.  In  bringing  this  product  back  on  the  market  quality  will  be  of 
primary  consideration. 

PRESENT  POSITION  OF  SALMON  MARKET 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  majority  of  salmon  contracts  have  been  fixed  up  and 
the  supplies  as  contracted  for  during  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  when  the  opening 
prices  were  announced,  are  now  coming  forward,  and  the  only  way  in  which  e.i.f. 
business  could  be  done  to-day  is  by  the  canner  coming  in  and  cutting  on  this  market. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  owing  to  the  opening  price  being  high  many  buyers  in  the 
Midlands,  South  Wales,  and  West  of  England  did  not  contract,  as  per  their  usual 
custom,  for  their  total  requirements,  believing  that  the  improving  rate  of  exchange 
would  see  prices 'lower.  Their  waiting  policy,  it  is  claimed,  has  been  justified  to  a 
certain  extent.  Seeing  that  the  salmon  season  is  expected  to  commence  here  in  about 
six  weeks'  time,  buyers  are  now  showing  more  interest  in  the  market,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  canner  who  can  offer  in  competition  with  a  quotation  for  48  No.  l's 
tails,  Alaska  Reds  (which  are  quoted  to-day  at  42s.  6d.  per  case  c.i.f.),  will  secure  the 
business.  The  market  for  half  best  reds  is  very  firm  and  the  supply  seems  scarce. 
For  pinks,  both  tails  and  halves,  there  is  little  inquiry  at  present,  but  as  interest  will 
awaken  in  this  line  (especially  for  halves)  quotations  will  be  welcome  by  brokers  and 
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importers.  For  medium  reds,  such  as  cohoes  and  chinooks,  there  is  little  demand  in 
this  area.  When  quoting,  perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  remind  canners  they 
should  state  the  name  of  the  packers,  brands  under  which  labelled,  with  c.i.f.  price  id 
sterling,  and  date  of  shipment. 

In  regard  to  the  popular  taste,  as  elsewhere  in  England,  Bristol  likes  British 
Columbia  salmon,  but  unfortunately  enough  cannot  be  got;  if  British  Columbia 
salmon  is  not  available  red  Alaska  will  be  taken.  Cohoes  are  known  here  as  medium 
reds  and  are  not  liked  by  the  English  people  simply  because  of  their  colour.  Buying 
as  they  do  all  canned  goods  by  colour,  the  English  want  their  salmon  red,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  cohoes  does  not  give  that  fillip  to  appetite  that  they  seek.  Price, 
however,  if  right,  should  sell  the  best  cohoes  owing  to  cheapness  and  lowered  wages. 

LOBSTER  REQUIREMENTS 

Importers  are  looking  forward  to  disposing  of  a  fair  quantity,  and  imme- 
diately the  new  pack  is  out  require  quotations.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  ruling  for 
lobsters,  and  the  public  not  being  able  to  go  to  the  price,  most  sales  have  been  for 
quarters  or  halves.  A  suggestion  has  been  put  forward,  in  order  to  meet  some  of  the 
small  buyers,  that  lobsters  be  forwarded  either  labelled  or  unlabelled  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  buyer.    In  quoting,  many  brokers  require  samples  and  labels. 

PACKING 

The  label's  appeal  to  the  eye  is  a  vital  thing  in  the  canning  industry.  Its  value 
in  selling  good's  is  the  value  of  the  poster  in  advertising  a  theatrical  display.  People 
judge  the  quality  inside  by  the  appearance  outside,  and  if  the  quality  inside  is  good 
it  demands  a  good  label.  As  many  men  handling  canned  goods  here  say,  "  Appeal 
to  the  eye  and  then  to  the  taste." 

Canned  goods  are  packed  as  a  rule  in  2^-pound  tins,  24  to  the  case.  Regarding 
market  terms  in  the  United  Kingdom,  these  are  regulated  by  the  different  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  "  Canned  Goodis  Association." 

The  question  of  lacquering  tins  is  one  which  is  looming  up  in  the  English 
market.  Lacquering  was  discontinued  by  many  packers  in  California  and  elsewhere 
owing  to  the  war.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  best  Italian  canners  have  not 
discontinued  this  practice  and  their  "cans,  like  those  of  the  Parma  canners,  have  an 
advantage  in  appearance  over  unlacquered  tins,  besides  preventing  rust,  which  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  reason  for  lacquering. 

PURCHASING  METHODS  AND  PROCEDURE 

In  general  there  are  two  ways  of  purchasing  canned  goods.  The  first  of  these  is 
for  the  canner  to  forward  consignments  and  documents  to  Bristol.  The  documents 
should  be  sent  to  the  local  English  agent  of  the  canner's  own  bank.  The  consignees 
then  draw  samples,  and  as  they  sell  the  goods  take  up  the  documents.  The  second 
'method  is  for  the  consignee  to  advance  two-thirds  of  the  value  against  the  goods, 
and  is  generally  employed  between  houses  of  repute  who  have  been  in  business  con- 
nection for  some  time. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  procedure,  as  stated  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the 
principal  brokers  in  Bristol.  Although  this  statement  is  at  some  length,  it  may  be 
of  use  to  those  canners  who  are  searching  for  export  markets  in  this  area: — 

"  The  shipper  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  in  touch  with  a  reliable  broker,  who 
is  well  placed  to  sell  the  commodities  that  he  intends  shipping.  Having  got  in  touch 
with  the  broker  and  discovered  the  chances  of  sale  of  his  goods,  he  should  prepare 
the  goods  for  shipment  packed  in  the  way  suggested  by  the  broker.  This  is  important, 
because  disappointment  would  arise  should  the  shipper  send  unsuitable  goods  in  a 
way  that  does  not  find  favour  in  the  British  market. 
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"  It  is  customary  for  the  shipper  to  arrange  with  his  bankers  for  an  advance 
against  the  bills  of  lading.    He  will  need  to  hand  the  bills  of  lading  to  the  bank  in 
exchange  for  the  advance.    The  shipper's  bankers  will  then  transmit  the  bills  of 
!     lading  to  their  correspondents  on  this  market,  who  will  advise  the  broker  (whose 
|     name  has  been  specified  to  them)  that  they  hold1  the  bills  of  lading. 

"  On  arrival  of  the  steamer,  the  brokers  will  arrange  for  the  landing  and  storage 
of  the  goods  and  will  draw  samples.  At  the  same  time  he  will  cable  to  the  shipper 
asking  him  to  name  his  limits  and  perhaps  giving  him  some  idea  as  to  the  market 
conditions. 

"  On  receipt  of  the  shipper's  reply,  the  broker  will  proceed  to  make  sales  and 
the  bank  will  give  'him  delivery  orders  for  the  parcels  sold,  and  the  broker  will  pay 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the  bank.  On  completion  of  the  sale  of  the  parcel,  the 
brokers  will  render  account  sales,  deducting  all  charges  and  his  commission,  and  will 
pay  the  bank  the  balance  due  to  them  on  the  parcel. 

"  This  procedure  may  sound  somewhat  lengthy,  but  during  this  fall  we  have 
handled  consignments  to  the  value  of  about  £20,000  ($97,333.20  at  par)  in  this  way 
and  the  system  has  worked  satisfactorily  and  smoothly.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there 
i    i6  no  risk  to  the  shipper  as  the  bank  will  only  issue  delivery  orders  against  payment." 

MARKET  FOR  SAWS  AND  WRENCHES  IN  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J".  E.  Kay 

Manchester,  March  1,  1922. — As  several  Canadian  firms  have  recently  addressed 
1   this  office  regarding  the  demand  for  saws  and  wrenches,  a  number  of  importers  have 
been  interviewed  on  the  subject. 

It  is  learned  that  United  States  saws  are  very  popular  in  Manchester  and  district, 
•   and  that,  although  there  is  a  preference  for  Sheffield  saws  in  certain  quarters,  the 
!  Americans  have  a  large  market  in  their  hands.    The  Simmond,  Diston,  Atkins,  and 
Jennings  saws  are  well  known.    Apparently,  the  Americans  make  a  feature  of  the 
hollow-back,  which  is  coming  more  and  more  into  favour.    An  American  26-inch  saw, 
best  brand,  retails  at  16s.;  the  next  quality,  plain,  retails  at  approximately  13s.  If 
;  Canadian  manufacturers  can  guarantee  the  features  and  quality  of  the  American 
j  article,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  sales  in  Manchester  and  district. 

With  regard  to  wrenches,  it  is  understood  that  the  market  at  the  present  time 
is  flooded  with  them,  and  no  new  wrench  can  hope  to  receive  consideration  unless  it 
i  has  some  distinctive  feature,  either  quality,  design,  or  price,  to  recommend  it. 

SPANISH  DEMAND  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Spanish  market,  states  the  Commercial  Secre- 
tary to  H.M.  Embassy  at  Madrid  in  his  Eeport  on  Spain,  has  been  the  increasing 
demand  for  all  classes  of  agricultural  machinery.  The  Spanish  farmer,  although 
very  slow  to  adopt  modern  methods,  is  being  gradually  educated  by  the  assiduous 
propaganda  of  German  and  American  agents.  Local  agricultural  societies  encourage 
tractor  trials,  and  at  the  annual  "  Ferias  "  agricultural  machines  of  all  kinds  are  now 
a  prominent  exhibit.  At  the  1921  Fair  at  Seville,  one  of  the  most  important  in  Spain, 
it  was  of  interest  to  note  a  threshing  machine  from  Czecho- Slovakia,  while  German 

\  reapers  and  tractors  were  exhibited  side  by  side  with  those  of  American  and 
national  manufacture.  There  was  only  one  British  exhibit.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  no  British  manufacturer  appears  to  be  able  to  produce  a  tractor  which 
can  compete  in  price  with  those  from  the  United  States,  says  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal.    There  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  opening  for  a  firm  or  group  of  firms 

'  to  establish  a  branch  in  Spain,  with  their  own  showrooms,  as  Spain  is  essentially  a 
good  market, 
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MARKET  FOR  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

SITUATION  IN  BUILDING  TRADE 

Brussels,  February  28,  1922. — Conditions  in  the  building  trade  are  very  bad. 
Construction  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  At  first  glance  this  situation  is  difficult 
to  understand,  considering  the  great  scarcity  of  house  accommodation.  It  is  due, 
however,  to  the  very  high  cost  of  building  material  and  labour  in  relation  to  the 
selling  value  of  the  house  when  constructed  and  eventually  sold.  The  truth  is  that 
the  middle  class  house  is  now  beyond  the  means  of  the  great  majority  of  the  middle 
class,  and  they  are  forced  to  live  in  apartments,  or  in  parts  of  houses. 

The  situation  has  also  been  exploited  by  the  landlords  and  owners  of  long  leases. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  high  rents,  great  numbers  of  previous  house  owners  have 
rented  parts  of  their  houses  at  rentals  "which  pay  very  high  profits  on  their  original 
investment.  In  many  cases,  holders  of  pre-war  leases  receive  a  rental  from  a  sub-  1 
tenant  for  part  of  the  property  only,  which  covers  their  own  total  rental  and  still 
yields  a  profit.  Naturally,  many  householders  holding  leases  are  adopting  this  means 
of  meeting  the  high  cost  of  living.  This  relatively  cheap  accommodation  thrown  on 
the  market  absorbs  the  normal  demand  and  is  causing  a  slump  in  the  effective 
demand  for  houses  for  purchase. 

Another  factor  in  the  slackness  in  building  is  the  feeling  that  prices  of  material  j 
and  labour  must  come  down  sooner  or  later,  and  with  them  rents  and  real  estate 
values.    Houses  have  quadrupled  in  price  since  the  war,  but  the  supply  at  the  prices 
asked  is  greater  than  the  demand  for  sale. 

There  does  not  appear  as  yet  to  be  any  sign  of  a  revival  in  building  in  the 
undevastated  areas.  There  will  thus  be  no  special  demand  for  builders'  hardware  of 
any  kind  in  Belgium  in  the  near  future. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  the  brass  household  hardware  removed 
during  the  German  occupation,  and  while  much  of  this  has  been  replaced,  in  many 
cases  temporary  iron  fixtures  only  have  been  put  in.  In  addition,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  "transformation"  work  going  on.  Many  houses  are  being  transformed  into 
business  premises.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  law  limits  rentals 
for  lodging  purposes,  there  is  no  limit  to  prices  for  business,  except  that  of  the 
demand.  *  . 

In  the  vicinity  of  Antwerp  there  is  a  certain  activity  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  blocks  of  workmen's  houses.  In  these  the  ordinary  type  of  hammered  iron 
fittings  are  employed.  In  the  devastated  areas,  such  as  Dixmude  and  Ypres,  there 
is  little  permanent  building,  but  many  temporary  shacks  have  sprung  up.  This  is 
true  of  Tournai  as  well.  In  Louvain,  on  the  other  hand,  about  half  the  destroyed 
houses  are  being  rebuilt.  Dinant  is  in  about  the  same  position,  but  even  in  these 
two  towns  the  progress  is  slow. 

APARTMENT   HOUSES:    POSSIBLE  OPENING   FOR  CANADIAN  SALES 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  modern  apartment  will  shortly  commence 
to  take  the  place  of  the  house  for  the  middle  classes  in  Belgium,  as  it  has  threaten ec1 
to  do  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  While  apartments  exist  in  this  country 
the  self-contained  apartment  and  the  apartment  building  are  comparatively  rare, 
being  confined  to  scattered  buildings  of  fairly  recent  construction.  A  considerable 
number  of  new  apartment  houses  are  projected  in  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  and  thes< 
are  being  built  or  transformed  "  a  l'Americaine."  Certain  of  these  were  completely 
rented  before  a  sod  had  been  turned.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  such  moderi 
buildings,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  American  and  Canadian  type  fixtures. 
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DIFFICULTY  OF  COMPETING  WITH  LOCAL  INDUSTRY 

The  trade  in  Belgium  is  well  organized,  and  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
!  contractors  have  their  regular  channels  of  supplies,  and  on  this  account  the  local 
suppliers  have  a  great  advantage.  Nevertheless,  certain  architects  are  not  favourably 
disposed  towards  them,  as  they  are  said  to  be  abusing  the  situation.  There  are  a 
number  of  large  manufacturers  and  many  small  establishments  and,  owing  to  the 
infinite  variety  of  work  required,  a  good  deal  of  material  is  made  to  order;  this  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  large  houses  where  definite  schemes  of  decoration  are 
being  carried  out.  There  is  practically  no  idea  of  standardization  and  a  much  greater 
variety  is  obtainable  here  than  in  Canada.  This  makes  it  hard  to  compete  with  the 
local  industry,  the  Belgian  being  particularly  skilled  in  brass  work  and  thoroughly 
posted  on  the  varied  requirements  of  his  clientele. 

GERMAN  COMPETITION 

German  competition  is  keen,  but  a  large  importer  of  American  goods  when  inter- 
viewed declared  that,  in  so  far  as  American  goods  were  concerned,  he  could  meet  the 
competition  on  the  basis  of  quality  if  arrangements  could  be  made  to  keep  the  goods 
:  constantly  in  stock,  or  lacking  that,  to  ensure  shipment  within  one  week  from  date  of 
order.  Many  Belgian  firms  have  had  severe  losses  through  exchange  fluctuations- 
after  the  armistice  and  highly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  buy  from  stock  on  franc 
quotations.  There  is  also  a  30  per  cent  discriminatory  duty  on  German  goods, 
together  with  a  practice  of  valuing  the  goods  for  duty  at  Belgian  wholesale  prices, 
which  gives  to  Canadian  and  American  goods  a  definite  advantage. 

The  duty  against  non-German  goods  of  this  type  is  18  francs  per  100  kilos  for 
iron,  and  16  francs  for  steel. 

An  outline  of  the  types  of  builders'  hardware  in  use  in  Belgium  is  appended, 
together  with  certain  illustrations  and  prices  of  types  of  American  products  being 
sold  here. 

DOOR  HARDWARE 

Door  Pulls. — There  is  naturally  a  large  demand  for  these,  but  unfortunately 
in  designs  which  are  not  generally  manufactured  in  Canada.  Door  pulls  are  usually 
of  brass,  brass  and  bronze,  or  bronze.  These  are  often  solid  and  of  quite  elaborate 
i  design.  Indeed  these  two  features  must  be  emphasized  in  speaking  of  Belgian  building 
hardware.  Everything  is  much  more  ornate  than  the  hardware  that  has  been  in  use 
in  Canada  in  recent  years,  which  aims  at  simplicity  and  stream-like  effects.  The 
Belgian  householder  seems  to  take  a  pride  in  a  multiplicity  of  polished  brass  orna- 
ments. This  brass  is  seldom  lacquered  and  requires  constant  attention.  At  present, 
owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  domestics,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  strong  tendency 
towards  bronzes  or  unpolished  fixtures.  Double  doors  are  popular  in  Belgium,  and  in 
this  case  the  door  handle  operates  the  top  and  bottom  locking  shaft.  Several  sets  of 
photographs  of  Belgian  interior  door  fittings  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  T.C.-3-103).  As  a  general  rule,  one  would 
judge  that  there  is  little  opening  in  this  regard  for  Canadian  firms,  with  a  few  excep- 
ions.  A  cast-iron  door  pull  for  stores  and  the  less  pretentious  houses  is  shown  in 
figure  1,  which  is  of  a  design  made  in  Canada.  The  size  is  20  cm.  This  sells  here  in 
a  brass  finish  at  52  francs  per  dozen,  less  10  per  cent,  and  nickelled  at  70  francs,  less 
10  per  cent,  discounts  increasing  with  size  of  order. 

Lochs  and  Latches. — The  Belgian  house  is  very  antiquated  in  the  matter  of  locks. 
The  lock  itself  is  set  into  the  door,  but  is  operated  by  an  immense  key.  A  very  small 
bundle  of  these  keys  (such  as  is  usually  carried  in  the  pocket  on  a  ring  in  Canada) 
would  easily  weigh  a  pound.  An  ordinary  front  door  key  is  three  to  four  inches  long 
and  heavy  in  proportion.    One  can  easily  see  the  problem  presented  by  a  ring  of 
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such  keys  and  the  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  modern  door  latches  and  their  small 
convenient  keys.  The  Yale  people  are  already  well  established  on  this  market.  A 
good  Yale  latch  in  bronze  sells  here  retail  at  55  francs.  The  front  door  of  a  Belgian 
house  is  also  usually  reinforced  with  a  sliding  lock  operated  by  a  handle  rack  and 
pinion.  There  is  also  as  a  rule  a  chain  fastener  or  sliding  guard  for  opening  the 
door  partly  without  unbolting  it.  These  are,  however,  of  local  manufacture  in  almost 
every  case.  The  local  preference  for  elaborate  design  is  given  full  play  on  the  out- 
side of  the  door.  The  letter  box  and  the  door  pull  are  often  combined  and  assume 
various  forms:  illustrations  of  a  number  of  these  are  on  file.  From  the  simpler 
designs  for  the  more  modest  houses,  these  combinations  run  into  art  bronzes  and 
brasses  for  the  "  hotels "  or  largest  houses.  Brasses  are  the  rule  and  are  almost 
invariably  unlacquered,  requiring  to  be  constantly  polished. 

In  regard  to  front  door  fixtures,  including  locks,  with  the  exception  of  Yale  type 
safety  locks  and  latches,  there  is  little  to  be  done  in  Canadian  hardware,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  suitable.  Complete  details  of  locks  employed  are  on  file,  in  cata- 
logue form,  and  may  be  borrowed  on  request.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  sale  for 
door  bells  (non-electric)  of  the  type  used  in  Canada,  also  for  the  usual  electric  bell 
plaque  (bell  excluded),  selling  at  7.50  fr.  each,  less  10  per  cent  to  wholesalers.  The 
bell  itself,  7£  cm.  in  diameter,  nickelled  steel,  sells  at  7.50  fr.  each,  less  10  per  cent, 
in  brass;  nickelled,  the  price  is  12.50  fr.,  with  the  same  discounts.  These  are  also 
sold  in  oval  design. 

WINDOW  HARDWARE 

There  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  Belgian  house  from  the  Canadian.  Most 
of  the  windows  are  of  the  French  type,  opening  inwards  on  vertical  axes.  Sash  pulls 
or  sash  fasts  are  consequently  not  used  to  the  same  extent,  although  the  "  up-and- 
down  "  type,  known  here  very  aptly  as  "  guillotine,"  is  in  use  to  some  extent.  In  this 
connection  there  is  a  considerable  market  for  sash  fasts  in  cast  iron,  brass  finished. 
These  sell  to  wholesalers  at  8  francs  the  dozen,  less  10  per  cent  and  upwards,  according 
to  quantity.  Figure  2  illustrates  the  type  used,  which  is  of  the  same  design  as  is 
employed  in  Canada.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  the  simple  bent  brass  type  of  sash 
lift  from  1£  to  2  inches  wide. 

The  French  window  is  fitted  with  the  usual  fittings  for  this  type,  well  known  in 
Canada.  Photographs  are  on  file  of  the  most  elaborate  as  well  as  of  the  most  simple 
types.    These  are  usually  solid  lacquered  brass,  with  the  shaft  in  steel. 

Shutters,  shutter  hinges  and  clasps  of  the  kind  used  in  Canada,  are  not  used,  the 
roll  shutter  being  almost  universally  employed.  It  is  operated  by  a  mechanism  set 
into  the  wall,  usually  in, the  front  basement,  similar  to  that  employed  in  shop  windows 
in  Canada. 

CENTRAL   HEATING  FIXTURES 

Central  heating  has  become  more  general  in  Belgium  in  recent  years.  In  this 
connection  there  is  a  market  for  steel  hot  air  registers  or  ventilators  of  the  type 
shown  in  Figure  4.  The  sixes  are  6  inches  by  6  inches,  6  inches  by  8  inches,  8  inches 
by  8  inches,  8  inches  by  10  inches,  10  inches  by  10  inches,  and  10  inches  by  12  inches. 
Prices  for  the  above  sizes  to  the  wholesale  trade  are  as  follows,  less  the  discount  of 
10  per  cent: — 

Black  enamel.— Frs.  13.50,  13.95,  14.40,  14.85,  21.15,  21.60. 
White  enamel.— Frs.  15.30,  15.60,  16.60,  17.24,  24.50. 
Bronze  finish.— Frs.  22,  23,  25.50,  26.50,  37,  37.50. 

HINGES,  BARN  AND  PARLOUR  DOOR  HANGERS,  COAT  HOOKS,  ANGLES,  ETC. 

There  is  a  considerable  sale  in  hinges  of  a  well-known  American  design,  show* 

in  figures  5  and  6. 

Figure  5. — (a)  whitened,  in  dimensions  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  12,  14,  16,  and  18  inches, 
sells  for  frs.  7.50,  9.50,  12.50,  14.50,  18.50,  33,  50,  55,  65  the  dozen  pairs.    For  extra 
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reinforcement  (b)  the  prices  run:  4  inches,  frs.  20;  5  inches,  frs.  26;  6  inches,  frs. 
28;  8  inches,  frs.  55;  10  inches,  frs.  65;  12  inches,  frs.  85  the  dozen  pairs;  (c)  sells 
as  follows :  4  inches,  frs.  12 ;  6  inches,  frs.  19.50 ;  8  inches,  frs.  32 ;  10  inches,  frs.  52 ; 
12  inches,  frs.  75  the  dozen  pairs. 

In  Figure  6  is  illustrated  the  square  hinge  (a)  heavy,  whitened,  in  sizes  and 
prices  as  follows:  2  inches,  frs.  5.65;  2i  inches,  frs.  6.50;  2£  inches,  frs.  6.85;  '2| 
inches,  frs.  8.75;  3  inches,  frs.  9;  3£  inches,  frs.  12.95;  3£  inches,  frs.  16.90;  4  inches, 
frs.  19.80  the  dozen  pairs. 

In  Figure  6  (b)  is  shown  an  an ti -friction  type,  brassed,  square,  in  sizes  and 
prices  as  follows:  2£  inches,  frs.  6.25;  3  inches,  frs.  6.50;  3£  inches,  frs.  6.75;  4  inches, 
frs.  7.75;  4£  inches,  frs.  10.50;  5  inches,  frs.  15  the  pair. 

Figure  6  (c)  is  a  "double  action"  type  of  spring  hinge.  These,  in  black,  sell  at: 
3  inches,  frs.  19;  4  inches,  frs.  23;  5  inches,  frs.  28;  10  inches,  frs.  40;  12  inches, 
frs.  50  the  pair. 

It  may  well  be  mentioned  here  that  there  is  a  very  large  sale  of  Yale  type  pneu- 
matic door  checks.  Barn  and  parlour  door  hangers  of  Canadian  and  American  design, 
3  inches  to  5  inches  wheel,  ball  bearings,  are  also  in  good  demand. 

Hall  hooks,  22  centimetres  high,  in  cast  iron,  black  finish  (a)  specially  suitable 
for  schools,  factories,  etc.,  sell  at  frs.  13.50  the  dozen,  whereas  the  wire  type,  black, 
are  priced  at  frs.  1.75  per  dozen  and  frs.  2.75  nickelled.  All  the  above  are  success- 
fully imported  from  America. 

Shelf  iron  brackets,  reinforced,  are  also  saleable  at  the  following  values:  Black, 
3  by  4  inches,  frs.  11.50;  4  by  5  inches,  frs.  14.50;  5  by  6  inches,  frs.  19.50;  6  by  8 
inches,  frs.  27 ;  8  by  8  inches,  frs.  36,  etc.,  the  dozen  pairs. 

Brass  finish:   3  by  4  inches,  frs.  26;  4  by  5  inches,  frs.  31,  etc,  the  dozen  pairs. 

Illustrations  of  these  hall  hooks  and  brackets  are  on  file  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  quoting  file  T.C. -3-103. 

The  above  prices  are  those  of  the  direct  importer  to  the  wholesaler,  and  carry  the 
discount  of  10  per  cent  increased  for  quantities.  From  all  prices  quoted  in  this 
report  20  to  30  per  cent  should  be  deducted  to  arrive  at  c.i.f.  Antwerp  prices. 

METHOD  OF  SELLING  CANADIAN  GOODS 

There  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  a  list  of  firms  who 
are  importers,  agents  or  manufacturers  of  builders'  hardware  in  Belgium.  Manu- 
facturers sometimes  import  American  and  British  builders'  hardware  as  a  side  line. 
Included  in  the  list  referred  to  is  the  name  of  a  Belgian  manufacturer  of  locks  who 
is  definitely  interested  in  Canadian  builders'  hardware  of  the  types  shown.  Another 
firm  representing  a  strong  American  group  handles  as  exclusive  sales  agent  prac- 
tically all  the  American  lines  saleable  here.  One  Canadian  firm  sells  through  this 
firm,  and  other  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  make  arrangements  should  approach  their 
New  York  office.  . 

Builders'  hardware  is  usually  handled  in  Belgium  in  conjunction  with  other 
hardware  lines  such  as  cabinet  hardware,  tools,  garden  tools,  vacuum  cleaners, 
etc.  Reports  on  the  types  of  those  sold  here  will  appear  shortly  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal.  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  exporting  such  goods,  to  Belgium, 
and  who  consider  that  they  can  compete  with  the  prices  quoted,  might  arrange,  in 
concert,  to  send  a  man  over  to  Belgium  and  France  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a 
general  agent  to  stock  and  distribute  their  goods.  Needless  to  say,  this  office  is 
prepared  to  give  every  assistance  to  such  representative. 
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BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR — BIRMINGHAM  SECTION 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  March  2,  1922. — The  Birmingham  section  of  the  British  Industries  Fair 
this  year,  held  at  the  Castle  Bromwich  aerodrome,  from  February  27  to  March  10, 
has  480  exhibitors.  Of  these  only  one  is  from  overseas.  In  fact  this  sole  overseas 
direct  exhibitor  is  a  Canadian  firm.  The  Superior  Wrench  and  Tool  Co.,  Ltd.,  30 
Widmer  street,  Toronto,  have  an  exhibit  of  Superior  pipe  wrenches  in  five  sizes, 
8,  10,  14,  18  and  24  inches.  The  exhibit  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  B.  Graham,  their  sales 
manager,  and  makes  quite  a  nice  showing.  However,  although  this  is  the  only  direct 
exhibit  from  Canada,  Canadian  goods  are  on  show  at  other  stands. 

The  Midland  General  Equipment  Co.,  agents  for  the  Perfection  Sanitary  Brush 
Co.,  of  Toronto,  have  a  show  of  brushes,  dusters  and  mops,  and  point  out  the  well- 
known  special  feature  of  these  goods,  viz.:  that  they  are  made  of  twisted  wire 
which  is  galvanized  to  prevent  it  rusting  when  placed  in  hot  or  cold  water ;  while 
the  bristles,  fibre  or  cotton,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  tightly  twisted  between  the  wire 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  material  to  loosen  or  come  out.  It  should  be  noted 
that  while  in  the  fair  catalogue  this  company  does  not  state  the  Canadian  origin  of 
these  goods,  the  same  was  clearly  indicated  on  the  stand. 

In  asbestos  lines,  Canadian  asbestos  is  on  show  at  the  stand  of  the  Cape  Asbestos 
Co.,  Ltd.,  and  also  at  that  of  Bell's  United  Asbestos  Co.,  but  at  both  stands  it  is  in 
combination  with  exhibits  of  South  African  and  Italian  asbestos. 

It  is  very  gratifying  for  Canadians  to  observe  that  the  English  branch  factory 
of  the  well-known  Canadian  firm,  the  Elliot  Machinery  Co.,  Limited,  Belleville, 
Ontario,  has  an  excellent  stand,  showing  their  combination  woodworking  machines, 
which  were  first  invented  in  Canada.  A  Dominion  16-inch  by  6-inch  thicknesser, 
also  a  24-inch  band  saw,  and  a  combination  scroll  saw  and  shaper  are  shown  in 
operation  with  effect. 

Again,  another  Canadian  commodity,  beaver  board,  is  shown  by  Messrs.  Kudders 
&  Paynes,  Midland  agents  for  the  same. 

W.  W.  Greener,  gunsmiths,  of  London  and  Montreal,  have  a  very  fine  exhibit 
of  guns. 

Birmingham  Fair  as  usual  deals  with  heavy  goods.  This  is  the  third  year  in 
which  this  fair  has  been  held  in  the  Castle  Bromwich  aerodrome,  five  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Compared  with  last  year  the  number  of  stands  show  a  numerical 
!  decrease,  but  the  number  of  articles  show  an  increase.  Some  60,000  square  feet  of 
|  stands  are  in  service  this  year.  Before  giving  a  list  of  the  main  groups  of  exhibits, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  in  some  lines  the  show  was  really  poor.  Birming- 
ham, which  is  a,  great  manufacturing  centre  for  bedsteads  for  export  purposes,  has 
a  show  of  these  goods  this  year  that  is  not  equal  to  the  standard  of  previous  years. 
Again,  in  the  group  dealing  with  agricultural,  dairy,  horticultural  machinery, 
implements,  appliances,  utensils,  etc.,  the  show  was  very  incomplete,  from  a  Cana- 
dian standpoint. 

The  increased  demand  for  aluminium  hollow-ware  was  evident  in  the  number  of 
exhibits.  An  adaptable  saucepan  (a  British  patent)  might  be  noted,  as,  owing  to 
j  the  patent  rim,  liquid  can  be  poured  perfectly  from  any  side.  It  is  a  double  sauce- 
pan, with  the  inside  pan  entirely  sunk.  Hardware  manufacturers  in  Canada  might 
investigate  the  suitability  of  such  a  proposition  for  the  domestic  market.  Another 
novelty  on  show  in  the  fair  was  an  aluminium  insertion  for  the  soles  and  heels  of 
boots  and  shoes  to  render  them  damp-proof.  It  is  claimed  that  as  aluminium  is 
pliable  and  light,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  wearer's  comfort,  such  a  protection 
in  ladies'  thin  boots  and  shoes  for  damp  weather  walking  would  be  a  health  preserva- 
tive. The  address  of  the  firm  introducing  this  novelty  is  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  T.C.-3-102). 
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Government  surplus  stores  are  still  in  evidence  at  this  fair.  The  writer  noted 
that  stoves  called  Canadian  were  going  at  4s.  for  a  large  size  and  3s.  for  a  small 
size. 

The  schedule  this  year  is  more  comprehensive  than  last  year  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  exhibitors  are  fewer  in  number.  The  fair  is  open  only  to  exhibits  of  British 
manufacturers,  wholesale  firms  taking  the  whole  output  of  a  British  factory  or 
holding  the  sole  selling  rights  for  patented  or  proprietary  articles  manufactured  in 
the  British  Empire.  The  following  groups  of  manufactures  are  included  in  the 
schedule : — 


Brassfoundry,  Hardware  and  Ironmongery. 
Metals  of  Ail  Descriptions. 
Construction,  Building  and  Decoration. 
Power,     lighting,     Heating,     Cooking  and 

Ventilation. 
Engineering,  Machinery,  Machine  Tools,  etc. 
Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements. 


Mining  Machinery  and  Appliances. 
Motors,   Motor  Cycles,   Bicycles  and  Acces- 
sories. 

Guns,  Saddlery  and  Harness. 

Brewery  and  Distilling  Plants. 

Services  —  Export      and      Trade  Journals, 

Transport,  Publicity,  Trade  Organizations, 

etc. 


The  groups  for  mining,  colliery,  quarrying  machinery  and  appliances,  agricul- 
ture, brewing  and  distilling,  are  this  year's  new  groups. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  buyers  to  know  that  the  principal  buying  at  the 
Birmingham  Section  of  the  British  Industries  Fair  seems  to  be  done  in  the  second 
week.  The  buyers  as  a  rule  go  to  the  London  Section  for  the  first  week,  and  if 
interested  in  the  Birmingham  schedule  go  on  to  the  latter  city  for  the  second  week. 
A  copy  of  this  year's  catalogue  for  the  Birmingham  section  can  be  consulted  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Director  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  All  notices  at  the  fair  are  printed  in  English,  French, 
and  Spanish.  The  city  of  Birmingham  is  desirous  of  preserving  this  section  of  the 
fair  in  its  territory,  as  the  goods  represented  are  so  typical  of  the  city's  manufactures. 
At  the  same  time  it  takes  a  great  pride  in  having  visitors  from  overseas. 

Brass-foundry,  hardware,  and  ironmongery  forms  a  very  strong  section,  the  group 
being  most  comprehensive,  and  including  stoves,  metal  trunks,  hearth  furniture  and 
metal  furniture.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  new  life-saving  device  of  the 
Birmingham  Small  Arms  Company.  This  is  a  line-throwing  gun  which  can  be  fired 
from  the  shoulder  or  from  a  mountain.  The  throwing  distance  of  this  gun  is  from  70 
to  TOO  yards,  and  is  far  beyond  anything  the  lifeboat  service  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  attain.  It  is  anticipated  that  all  lifeboats  in  England  will  eventually  carry  one  of 
these  guns. 

A  novelty  in  the  way  of  showing  is  the  number  of  combined  or  co-operative 
exhibits,  which  show  the  extensive  ramifications  of  the  various  modern  industries  by 
means  of  the  products  of  firms  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  such  industries. 
For  example,  there  is  a  co-operative  exhibit  of  seventy  firms  engaged  in  the  various 
branches  of  non-ferrous  metal  manufacture.  At  such  a  stand,  of  course,  no  direct 
trading  is  possible,  but  inquiries  are  forwarded  to  every  member  of  the  co-operative 
exhibit  so  that  any  or  all  may  take  the  opportunity  of  submitting  quotations.  In  the 
same  way  the  Association  of  Drop  Forgers  and  Stampers  have  a  representative 
exhibit. 

Coming  away  from  this  fair  the  writer  is  impressed  by  several  considerations: 
firstly,  the  closer  alliance  of  science  and  industry ;  secondly,  the  recognized  import- 
ance of  mass  production  methods,  involving  the  principles  of  standardization  and 
specialization;  thirdly,  the  development  of  industrial  enterprise  in  relation  to  auto- 
matic machinery;  and  lastly,  a  new  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  English  manufac- 
turer to  supply  what  overseas  buyers  require.  This  last  factor  has  not  always  been 
in  evidence,  but  on  certain  stands  this  year  it  is  most  marked. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  II.  Eoss 

Melbourne,  February  14,  1922. — The  improvement  in  regard  to  Australian  mone- 
tary conditions,  referred  to  in  recent  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
has  been  maintained,  and  is  reflected  in  the  decline  in  rates  of  exchange  on  London 
and  the  active  demand  for  Commonwealth  Government  securities. 

The  recent  pronounced  appreciation  of  the  (Australian)  pound  sterling  in  Mont- 
real and  New  York  has  resulted  in  an  entire  revision  of  cabled  and  other  quotations 
submitted  on  a  dollar  basis.  Further,  the  effect  has  a  marked  bearing  upon  landed 
costs,  as  the  Customs  duties  are  computed  upon  the  bank  rate  of  conversion  ruling 
at  the  date  of  shipment.  Being  advised,  from  day  to  day,  of  any  fluctuation  in  con- 
version or  exchange  rates,  this  office  is  frequently  referred  to  for  information  On  this 
important  question. 

The  balance  sheets  of  several  of  the  leading  wholesale  dry  goods  companies,  with 
warehouses  in  the  principal  Australian  cities,  disclose  considerable  loss  in  the  1921 
realization  period,  the  cause  being  the  reaction  in  prices  and  in  trading  conditions 
generally  throughout  the  world.  Probably  the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  was  more 
adversely  affected — through  forced  sales  of  seasonable  or  fashionable  goods — than  any 
I  other  class  of  merchandise.  In  the  main,  it  is  considered  that  former  excessive  costs 
have  been  written  down  to  present-day  values  from  which  future  trading  accounts 
will  benefit.  • 

The  recent  balance  sheets  of  some  Australian  freezing  and  meat  exporting  com- 
panies show  very  substantial  losses  in  trading  in  1921.  The  result  was  attributed  to 
the  wholly  unexpected  slump  in  values  of  frozen  meat,  hides,  and  other  by-products. 
At  the  beginning  of  1921  prices  of  all  meats  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  high  and 
were  anticipated — by  those  in  the  trade — to  remain  at  remunerative  rates  for  some 
time  ahead.  Stock  buying  for  the  year  was  commenced  on  the  basis  of  high  values 
ruling,  but  this  was  subsequently  discontinued  on  advice  being  received  of  reduced 
values.  The  decline  in  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  combined  with  the  higher 
costs  of  production,  treating,  shipping  and  marketing,  has  caused  an  unpayable  position 
to  have  been  reached.  The  outlook  for  the  industry  is  not  reassuring,  although,  since 
the  balance  sheets  referred  to  have  been  published,  there  has  been  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  oversea  markets. 

The  February  wool  sales  in  Australia  (in  which  month  230,000  bales  will  be 
offered  in  the  various  State  capitals),  opened  under  decidedly  encouraging  auspices. 
Competition  up  to  this  date  has  been  general,  and  recent  advances  in  values  have  been 
sustained  in  sympathy  with  the  better  tone  of  the  London  market.  North  American 
buyers — for  both  Canadian  and  United  States  interests — are  freely  operating  on  super- 
merinos.  Much  of  the  wool  sold  in  Melbourne  appears  to  be  specially  suitable  for 
North  American  requirements.  There  is  no  unusual  feature  in  the  wool  sales  to  report 
beyond  the  satisfactory  (to  a  great  extent  not  anticipated),  realization  to  growers, 
thus  materially  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country. 

On  account  of  the  unemployment  position,  and  the  high  cost  of  production  of 
Australian  industries,  the  Prime  Minister  is  endeavouring  to  arrange  for  a  conference 
between  employers  and  organized  labour  unions  with  a  view  of  seeking  an  equitable 
outcome  under  which  the  altered  conditions  can  be  successfully  met. 

Generally  trading  conditions  continue  upon  a  decidedly  conservative  basis,  but 
the  recent  stock-taking  period  disclosed  to  many  importers  that  the  stocks  held  were 
considerably  depleted  and,  with  the  corresponding  decrease  in  values,  orders  of  con- 
siderable volume  must  soon  be  placed  in  oversea  markets. 
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AUSTRALIAN  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Projected  Expenditure  by  Commonwealth  Postmaster  General 

Melbourne,  February  14,  1922. — According  to  a  recent  public  statement  made  by 
the  Commonwealth  Postmaster  General,  an  expenditure,  in  the  near  future,  of  approxi- 
mately £8,000,000  is  necessary  to  bring  the  postal  telegraph  and  telephone  services  of 
Australia  up  to  a  proper  standard  of  modern  efficiency.  It  is  stated  that  the  bulk  of  the 
expenditure  is  required  for  telegraph  and  telephone  material  and  appliances,  of  which 
large  quantities  will  necessarily  have  to  be  imported  from  oversea  sources  of  supply. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  public  tenders  will  be  called  for  from 
time  to  time  in  connection  with  the  requirements,  of  which  Canadian  manufacturers 
will  be  duly  advised  (and  copies  of  specifications,  tender  forms,  etc.,  made  available 
for  inspection)  through  the  medium  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

Proposed  Electrification  of  Melbourne  Tramways 

It  is  reported  that  the  Melbourne  Tramway  Trust,  which  controls  the  extensive 
public  cable  tramway  system  linking  up  the  city  and  suburbs,  is  at  present  engaged 
in  drawing  up  a  complete  scheme  for  the  electrification  of  the  lines.  When  the  plans 
are  completed  they  will  be  submitted  to  the  State  Government,  by  whom  the  decision 
will  be  made  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  city  lines  from  cable  to  electrical  traction. 

The  electrification  of  the  system  will  necessitate  the  purchase  of  large  quantities 
of  material  and  equipment,  much  of  which  is  not  manufactured  in  Australia,  and 
should  afford  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  supply  the  necessary  requirements. 

Depression  in  Australian  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

Despite  the  high  customs  duties  levied  to  foster  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
Australia,  production  has  practically  ceased  for  the  time  being  owing  to  the  inability 
of  local  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  landed  price  of  imported  material. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company,  Melbourne,  the  largest 
producers  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  Commonwealth  at  their  works  at  Newcastle,  N.S.W., 
that  a  reduction  of  33  per  cent  in  the  price  of  coal,  wages,  etc.,  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  meet  oversea  competition.  The  various  labour 
organizations  are  strongly  resisting  any  proposals  for  the  reduction  of  their  present 
earnings,  and  have  declined  to  be  represented  at  any  conference  having  that  object 
in  view. 

Cotton-growing  in  Australia 

A  strong  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
Australia  by  the  importation  by  the  Australian  Cotton  Growers'  Association  of  a 
ginning  plant  which  has  just  been  landed  at  Brisbane,  Queensland.  This  plant, 
together  with  a  second  one  now  on  its  way,  will  probably  be  erected  at  Rockhampton 
(Central  Queensland)  under  the  supervision  of  a  ginning  expert  who  has  arrived 
from  the  United  States  to  take  charge  of  operations. 

The  association  is  convinced  that  cotton  of  high  quality  can  be  profitably  grown 
without  coloured  labour,  particularly  in  Queensland  and  other  northern  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  where  it  is  known  to  grow  prolifically  in  a  wild  state. 

The  association  has  submitted  a  scheme  for  the  consideration  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government  suggesting  that  10,000  cotton  settlers  should  be  brought  out  in 
the  year  1923,  to  be  followed  by  10,000  in  the  succeeding  year.  It  is  claimed  that  it 
would  cost  £600  each  to  settle  the  growers,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  each 
grower  would  show  a  gross  return  of  £2,000.  On  irrigation  areas,  it  is  also  claimed, 
a  man  with  a  few  acres  could  easily  realize  from  £250  to  £300  a  year. 
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An  Australian  Rein-controlled  Tractor 

An  Australian  inventor  has  perfected  a  rein-controlled  tractor  for  farm  work 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  mechanical  horse  and  is  driven  from  the  seat 
of  the  farming  implement  drawn  behind. 

At  a  recent  practical  demonstration  given  on  a  farm  near  Melbourne  it  was 
shown  that  the  tractor,  which  is  of  the  two-wheeled  type  and  weighs  1£  tons,  is 
as  sensitive  and  obedient  to  the  movement  of  the  ordinary  horse  reins  as  any  team. 
The  slightest  movement  of  the  rein  hand  to  the  right  sends  the  tractor  off  its  course 
in  that  direction;  a  turn  to  the  left  is  accomplished  by  moving  the  rein  hand  that 
way,  while  a  strong  backward  pull  on  the  reins  brings  the  machine  to  a  standstill 
just  as  it  would  a  horse  team.  By.  means  of  a  spring  catch  operating  on  similar 
lines  to  that  which  works  ordinary  roller  blinds,  a  jerk  of  the  reins  and  a  release  of 
grip  at  the  right'  moment  throws  the  tractor  into  gear  again. 

The  tractor,  which  is  cranked  into  action  like  a  motor  car,  is  started  on  benzene 
and  then  run  on  kerosene,  i  The  work  done  at  the  demonstration  included  ploughing, 
drilling,  operating  a  binder  and  harvester,  and  hauling  a  7-ton  load  along  the  road- 
way. The  work  of  a  good  six-horse  team  was  accomplished  by  one  man  and  all  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty. 

Australian  Butter  Trade 

In  a  report  from  this  office,  under  date  of  January  10  last,  it  was  stated  that 
the  former  Dairy  Produce  Pool  in  Australia  would  be  continued  on  a  voluntary 
basis  with  a  Government  backing  to  purchase  the  then  large  accumulations  of  butter 
stocks  held  by  the  British  Government  in  London  in  order  to  prevent  a  collapse  of 
the  market  if  the  butter  were  sold  without  restriction. 

Since  the  date  of  the  report,  a  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  time,  extraordinary  purchases  by  London  and  other  dealers  having 
been  made  at  satisfactory  prices  until  the  quantity  of  butter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  authorities  has  been  so  reduced  as  to  be  no  longer  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the 
Australian  producer.  Butter  interests  in  Australia  attribute  the  rapid  diminish- 
ment  of  the  stocks  to  the  fact  of  their  attempt  to  obtain  better  conditions  by  their 
proposed  concerted  action  becoming  known  to  the  London  trade,  which  was  with- 
holding buying  in  the  expectation  of  lower  prices. 

In  view  of  the  changed  conditions,  it  was  decided  at  a  recent  conference  of 
leading  co-operative  butter  factory  companies  held  in  Melbourne  to  abandon  the 
proposed  pool  arrangements  and  adhere  loyally  to  the  principles  of  co-operation  in 
the  disposal  of  their  produce. 

THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  SPANISH  CIDER  IN  CUBA 

J.  L.  GONZALEZ-HOYUELA,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  March  7,  1922. — The  imports  of  cider  into  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year 
1915-16  were  valued  at  $231,761,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1919-20  at  $515,641.  From 
the  above  figures,  and  also  from  the  statistical  data  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that 
cider  is  imported  in  very  substantial  quantities.  Though  the  statistics  show  cider 
exported  to  Cuba  from  the  United  States,  nine-tenths  of  the  total  imports  come  from 
Spain.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  strong  appeal  is  made  by  Spanish 
exporters  to  the  patriotism  of  the  large  Spanish  population  of  Cuba  through  the 
medium  of  brightly  coloured  labels  showing  the  Spanish  flag  and  the  national  colours, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  this  product  is  produced  in  that  part  of  Spain  from  which 
the  Cuban  Spaniards  originally  came. 

It  is  pointed  out,  however  that  Canada  is  on  an  equal  tariff  basis  with  Spain, 
and  freight  from  Canada  is  less,  due  to  the  shorter  haul.  There  is  no  reason  then, 
other  than  the  above,  why  Canadian  shippers  should  not  be  able  to  compete  and 
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obtain  a  fair  share  of  this  convenient  market,  provided  they  supply  good  delivery, 
reasonable  terms,  and  an  attractive  label  to  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  Latin- American. 

The  popular  method  of  packing  for  Cuba  is  in  bottles  containing  three-fourths 
of  a  litre,  and  in  half-bottles  containing  three-eighths  of  a  litre,  shipped  in  wooden 
cases  containing  12  bottles  or  24  half -bottles.  The  average  price  prevailing  at  the 
present  time  is  approximately  $8  per  case  of  12  bottles  and  $7.50  per  case  of  24  half- 
bottles.  The  alcoholic  content  for  cider  in  Spain  is  stated  to  be  10  per  cent,  but,  in 
order  to  keep  better  in  this  tropical  climate,  this  is  usually  increased  to  approximately 
15  per  cent  by  exporters. 

The  imports  of  cider  into  Cuba  have  been  as  follows: — 


Fiscal  Year  1918-1919  Fiscal  Year  1919-1920 

In  Barrels —  Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

United  States  Gal.  1,607  $    2,883  2,103  $  3,139 

Porto  Rico  "  94  168     

Spain  "  .      5,091  8,455  27,501  68,237 

In  Bottles — 

United   States  Doz.  6,627  20,842  11,396  33,076 

Argentine.  .  "  3  85     

Spain  "  72,298  234,825  94,127  403,061 

United  Kingdom  **  1,171  5,380  -    3,025  7,524 

In  Other  Packings — 

United  States  Gal.  2,839  4,942  212  604 


TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

London,  March  7,  192.2. — Amidst  a  mass  of  conflicting  testimony  and  theories 
regarding  the  Russian  trade  situation,  the  following  facts  would  appear  to  be  well 

established : — 

(1)  That  the  economic  recovery  of  Russia  must  be  gradual  and  slow  and  that 
the  volume  of  Russian  foreign  trade  will  keep  pace  with  this  recovery. 

(2)  That  the  general!  abandonment  of  destructive  policies  and  the  adoption  of 
constructive  measures  is  already  slowly  bringing  about  the  commencement  of  the 
economic  recovery  referred  to  above. 

(3)  That  on  the  other  hand  the  full  effect  of  the  destructive  policies  of  the  past 
four  years  is  now  being  experienced,  as  witness  the  famine  and  the  general  economic 
disorganization. 

(4)  That  as  a  result  the  present  possibilities  for  trade  with  Russia  are  very 
limited  and  all  foreign  trade  is  still  the  monopoly  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

(5)  That  as  soon  as  the  economic  recovery  of  the  country  results  in  an  expansion 
of  foreign  trade,  the  pressure  of  events  or  a  change  in  the  political  complexion  of 
the  Government  will  lead  to  the  relaxation  of  this  monopoly  and  the  initiative  and 
enterprise  of  private  traders  will  before  long  be  given  full  scope. 

(6)  That  owing  to  the  risks  and  financial  difficulties  involved,  the  volume  of 
direct  commercial  relation©  between  Russia  and  western  countries  will  be  limited. 

(7)  That  on  the  other  hand  a  large  share  of  the  exchange  of  products  between 
Russia  and  these  countries  will  be  conducted  through  middlemen  in  the  border 
states,  who  will  assume  the  risks. 

(8)  That  for  these  reasons  the  horder  states  of  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Finland  and 
Poland  are  likely  to  play  an  important  part  in^he  trade  with  Russia. 

(9)  That  in  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  before  the  Revo- 
lution, business  in  Russia  was  largely  conducted  by  Baltic  Germans  (former  Russian 
subjects),  Jews  and  Poles,  and  that  these  races  form  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  above-mentioned  border  states. 

(10)  That  therefore  such  cities  as  Riga,  Reval,  Warsaw  and  Helsingfors  are 
important  centres  in  which  to  form  connections  for  future  Russian  trade.  Constanti- 
nople should  also  be  of  importance  in  regard  to  trade  with  South  Russia. 
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IRON  AND   STEEL  TRADE  AND  ITS  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 
II. —  Sweden 

[This  is  the  sixth  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The 
first  dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  942  of  this  journal; 
the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  foodstuffs  such  as  Flour,  Semolina, 
Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in  No.  943;  the  third,  which 
dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  No.  944;  the  fourth,  relating  to  Packing 
i  House  Products,  No.  945;  and  the  fifth,  the  first  instalment  on  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Trade  and  Its  Requirements  in  Scandinavia,  was  published  in  the  last  number.  In 
conjunction  with  these  reports,  numerous  Trade  Inquiries  for  the  specific  lines 
brought  under  review  were  published  in  each  of  these  issues.] 

THE  SWEDISH  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Sweden  is  important,  and  as  it  is  a  strong  com- 
petitor of  Canada,  a  brief  survey  of  the  position  of  this  industry  will  probably  be  of 
interest. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Sweden  was  the  largest  producer  of 
iron  in  the  world,  her  export  alone  amounting  to  almost  the  total  production  of  other 
European  countries.  Charcoal — of  which  Sweden  had  an  enormous  supply — was  then 
the  only  fuel  used  for  blast-furnaces  and  refining,  which  placed  her  in  a  very  favour- 
able position,  Russia  being  the  only  serious  competitor  in  the  export  market. 

When,  however,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  coke  began  to  be 
used  in  blast-furnaces,  which  was  later  followed  by  the  invention  of  the  puddling 
process  permitting  the  use  of  bituminous  fuel  for  the  refining  of  pig  iron,  the 
countries  possessing  coal  resources  got  the  advantage,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  England  passed  Sweden  in  quantity  production,  followed  later 
by  Germany  and  the  United  States.   The  position  of  Sweden  in  regard  to  the  amount 

!  of  the  world's  output  of  iron  became  even  more  accentuated  after  the  invention  of 
the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  processes,  which  contributed  so  much  towards  the 

;  present  day  steel  production,  on  account  of  the  enormously  increased  production  and 
consumption  of  iron  ore  in  the  world.  In  other  words,  Sweden's  output  of  iron,  which 
in  1750  was  about  34  per  cent  of  that  of  the  entire  world,  had  fallen  to  12  per  cent 
in  1800  and  was  down  to  1-6  per  cent  in  1890.  From  that  date,  however,  due  to  new 
inventions,  the  ore  deposits  of  the  country  were  utilized  more  thoroughly  and  the 

j  export  of  iron  ore  began  to  forge  ahead,  especially  after  the  exploitation  of  the  deposits 
in  Lapland,  until  in  1913  the  output  of  Lapland  ore  alone  amounted  to  4,913,603  tons 
and  that  for  the  whole  of  Sweden  to  7,475,571  tons.  While  Sweden  has  not  been  able  to 
maintain  her  former  position  in  respect  to  world  output  for  the  reasons  named,  the 

j     quality  of  the  Swedish  products  has  undoubtedly  been  kept  very  high. 

In  1920,  the  Swedish  industry  had  to  contend  with  many  difficulties,  such  as 
labour  troubles  and  high  prices  for  raw  materials  and  fuel,  and  when  prices  for  the 
latter  decreased  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  market  demand  fell  off  and  the  exchange 

I  conditions  provoked  serious  competition  on  the  part  of  German  manufacturers.  At  the 
time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Sweden,  the  Swedish  iron  and  steel  firms  were  undergoing 

!     a  very  perplexing  period  due  to  the  above  factors,  and  the  plants  were  only  working 

i  about  one-third  of  their  capacity,  91  blast-furnaces  out  of  a  total  of  132  being  idle. 
However,  the  better  trade  which  was  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
increased  the  export  of  iron  ore  from  2,419,000  metric  tons  in  1919  to  3,736,000  tons 
in  1920,  and  the  export  of  iron  from  246,112  tons  in  1919  to  273,000  tons  in  1920, 

!     while  the  import  of  iron  was  128,000  tons  in  1919  and  245,300  tons  in  1920. 
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IRON  ORE 

The  Swedish  resources  of  iron  ore  were  estimated  in  1910  to  be  about  1,335,000,000 
tons,  corresponding  to  about  845,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  but  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Lapland  resources'  the  quantity  might  be  said  to  be  practically 
inexhaustible.  The  iron  ore  deposits  fall  within  two  groups.  One  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  Sweden,  which  is  used  chiefly  in  the  Swedish  iron  industry  and  is  very  low 
in  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  sometimes  running  as  low  as  0-001  per  cent.  The  other 
group  is  in  Lapland,  which  is  rather  high  in  phosphorus  contents  and  is  principally- 
exported,  being  used  extensively  in  the  Thomas-Gilchrist  or  Basic  processes. 

The  quantity  of  iron  ore  mined  in  1920  shows  an  increase  over  1919,  which,  how- 
ever, was  a  low  year  of  production  as  compared  with  previous  years,  the  figures  having 
ranged  from  7-48  million  metric  tons  in  1913  to  6-63  million  tons  in  1918,  while  the 
amount  in  1919  was  only  4-99  million  tons.  The  export  trade  in  iron  ore  also  showed 
an  increase  in  1920,  the  rise  being  over  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  1919,  but  never- 
theless the  figure  was  only  slightly  above  one-half  of  the  previous  maximum  quantity 
shipped  in  1913,  when  the  exports  amounted  to  6-44  million  metric  tons.  The  quan- 
tity exported  in  1919  was  2-42  million  tons,  and  in  1920,  3-74  million  tons. 

Germany  took  over  77  per  cent  of  all  the  iron  ore  exported  in  1913,  consisting 
largely  of  the  high  phosphoric  ore  from  Lapland,  for  her  basic  processes. 

PIG  IRON 

The  general  development  in  Sweden  has  been  towards  the  concentration  of  pro- 
duction in  larger  and  fewer  works.  Charcoal  blast-furnaces  have  as  a  rule  been 
chiefly  used  in  Sweden,  eleven  of  which  in  1918  were  electric.  In  recent  years,  blast- 
furnaces have  also  been  erected  for  the  production  of  the  cheaper  coke  pig  iron,  with 
the  aid  of  imported  materials.  Pig  iron  has  for  many  years  been  a  large  export  com- 
modity, although  a  considerable  proportion  has  been  used  for  the  production  of 
production  of  quality  iron  and  steel.  Coke  pig  iron  is  imported  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  manufacture  of  cheaper  iron  goods.  As  an  indication  of  the  proportion  of  char- 
coal pig  iron  produced,  out  of  a  production  of  pig  iron  in  1917  of  761,822  metric  tons, 
656,784  tons  were  exclusively  charcoal  pig  iron. 

In  1920  Sweden  had  132  blast-furnaces,  206  Lancashire  hearths,  18  Bessemer 
furnaces,  77  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  25  electric  steel  furnaces.  Many  of  these 
were,  however,  lying  idle  on  account  of  the  conditions  previously  mentioned.  The 
exports  of  Swedish  pig  iron  were:  1913,  186,100  tons;  1915,  290,200  tons;  1917, 
231,200  tons;  1918,  180,100  tons;  1919,  81,300  tons;  1920,  115,400  tons. 

Foundry  pig  iron  is,  on  the  other  hand,  imported  in  good  quantities.  Imports  ot 
this  commodity,  which  showed  a  downward  tendency  from  1915  to  1918,  exhibited  a 
rise  in  1919,  and  an  additional  increase  in  1920;  but  these  figures  are  less  than  half 
what  they  were  before  the  war,  due  largely  to  the  lessened  consumption  of  the  foun- 
dries and  increased  home  production.  The  increased  imports,  however,  at  a  time 
when  the  conditions  in  the  Swedish  industry  were  in  such  a  bad  state,  were  felt  very 
keenly  by  Swedish  furnace  proprietors.  The  imports  of  pig  iron  were  as  follows: 
1913,  94,600  tons;  1915,  111,400  tons;  1917,  42,800  tons;  1918,  16,800  tons;  1919, 
26,700  tons ;  1920,  35,100  tons. 

In  regard  to  this  production,  inquiries  were  received  for  Canadian  foundry  pig 
iron  similar  to  English  pig  iron.  Imports  have  come  from  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  Germany  was  on  the  market  with  low  prices.  The  pig  iron  should  contain 
about  3  per  cent  of  silica,  -5  to  -8  per  cent  of  manganese,  1-5  per  cent  of  phosphorus, 
and  the  sulphur  contents  should  be  as  low  as  possible.  There  is  a  large  trade  to  be 
done  if  and  when  Canadians  can  compete  in  price  and  quality. 

A  large  part  of  the  exports  of  Swedish  bar  iron  goes  to  England,  principally  to 
the  Sheffield  district. 

Importers  in  Sweden  expressed  an  interest  in  galvanized  bar  iron  from  Canada, 
and  would  like  to  have  basic  prices  and  list  of  extras. 
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They  would  also  like  to  have  stock  specifications  for  ordinany  bar  iron  from 
5  millimetres  to  150  millimetres  in  rounds  and  squares. 

In  Sweden,  as  in  many  countries,  the  war  increased  the  production  of  electric 
steel,  mostly  on  account  of  the  high  fuel  prices  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  crucibles. 

I  This  movement  was,  however,  partly  stopped  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  good  elec- 
trodes. In  this  regard  it  was  also  stated  that  the  position  is  slightly  different  in 
Sweden  than  in  other  countries,  for  while  in  other  places  the  electric  process  seems 
to  give  a  distinctly  superior  product  to  steel  manufactured  in  Bessemer  or  open-hearth 
furnaces,  this  being  able  to  compete  with  crucible  steel,  the  electric  steel  has  not 
proved,  so  opinion  goes,  superior  to  Swedish  Bessemer  or  acid  open-hearth  steel  and 
is  more  uneven  as  regards  soundness  and  composition.    This  is  the  cause,  therefore, 

i    notwithstanding  abundance  of  water-power,  for  the  relatively  small  production  of 

:    electric  steel  in  Sweden,  being  only  6,648  tons  in  1916. 

RAILS 

Sweden  uses  about  50,000  tons  a  year  of  railway  and  tramway  rails,  and  imported  over 
33?  million  kg.  in  1919  and  nearly  59  million  kg.  in  1920.  The  rails  used  should  really 
be  divided  into  three  groups,  those  for  state  railways,  private  railways  and  tramways. 
There  are  about  5,496  km.  of  state  railways,  about  6,091  km.  of  private  railways  with 

;  a  normal  gauge  of  1,435  mm.,  and  about  3,567  km.  of  private  railways  with  a  narrow 
gauge  of  891  mm.  The  state  railways  are  usually  equipped  with  rails  weighing  either 
40i,  34,  or  25  kg.  per  metre.  The  Germans  are  the  largest  suppliers  of  rails  to 
Sweden,  and  hence  the  German  Phoenix  sections  or  Krupp  sections  are  mostly  used. 
The  general  gauge  of  the  state  railways  is  1,435  mm.  On  the  private  railways  the 
weight  of  the  rails  is  usually  7,  10,  12  or  14  kg.  per  metre,  while  those  on  the  tramway 
lines  are  about  or  a  little  over  50  kg.  per  metre.  The  tramway  rails  in  greatest  use 
in  Sweden  are  the  German  rails  "  Gutchoffnungshutte  No.  4,"  which  weigh' 57.8  kg. 

!  per  metre.  A  blue  print  showing  the  design  and  dimensions  have  been  sent  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  and  it  may  be  seen  on  applica- 
tion (quoting  file  No.  26711). 

Canadian  Products  of  Interest  to  Importers 

Swedish  importers  expressed  an  interest  in  a  great  variety  of  products  from 
Canada,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs : — 

BARS,  RODS,  SHEETS,  PLATES,  ETC. 

Importers  would  be  glad  to  have  prices  on  iron  and  steel  bars,  rods,  of  5  milli- 
metres in  diameter,  sheets  including  those  of  about  2  mm.  in  thickness  for  ox  shoes, 

I  charcoal  and  coke  tin  plates  and  reinforcing  steel.  While  it  will  be  difficult  to  do 
anything  just  now,  the  development  of  good  connections  may  lead  to  business  in  the 

I   future  when  conditions  become  more  normal. 

BLACK  AND  GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Black  sheets  are  used  in  quite  large  quantities.  They  are  wanted  from  \  milli- 
metre to  20  millimetres.  The  sizes  \  mm.  to  1  mm.  should  be  packed  in  crates  of 
about  200  kg.  if  possible  to  prevent  them  from  being  bent,  but  from  1  mm.  to  20  mm. 
the  sheets  can  be  shipped  loose. 

Basic  prices  and  lists  of  extras  are  desired  for  plain  and  corrugated  galvanized 
sheets.  The  principal  sizes  kept  for  stock  are  30  inches  by  72  inches,  24  inches  by 
48  inches  and  18  inches  by  24  inches.    The  first  two  sizes  find  the  largest  sale. 
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SHIPBUILDING  AND  RAILWAY  MATERIALS 

There  has  been  very  little  shipbuilding  in  Sweden  recently  in  comparison  with 
previous  times,  and  the  trade  in  shipbuilding  materials  has,  therefore,  lately  been 
small.  When,  however,  conditions  become  more  normal  it  is  suggested  that  Cana- 
dians send  quotations  for  plates,  angle  iron  and  other  products  required  in  this 
industry. 

Railway  materials  and  rolling  stock  are  manufactured  in  Sweden  but  are  also 
imported,  so  that  prices  for  Canadian  productions  and  especially  for  new  devices  are 

of  interest  if  the  quotations  are  competitive. 

HOOP  IRON 

Hoop  iron  is  another  line  which  is  of  interest  to  Swedish  importers.  It  is  required 
with  a  thickness  of  1  mm.  and  a  width  of  30  mm.  galvanized.  Canadian  firms  should 
send  basis  prices  with  list  of  extras. 

Wrought  iron  tubing  is  generally  bought  according  to  specifications,  while  the 
usual  sizes  are  from  £  to  4  inches  and  sometimes  5  inches  and  6  inches.  It  should  be 
galvanized  and  have  English  thread,  as  American  thread  is  of  no  use  in  Sweden. 
These  tubes  are  used  for  steam  and  gas  and  are  imported  from  England  and  Germany 
at  very  low  prices. 

Cast  iron  tubes  and  fittings  were  imported,  including  those  galvanized,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  14  million  kilogrammes  in  1919  and  over  32£  million  kilogrammes 
in  1920.  This  is,  therefore,  a  large  import  article,  in  Sweden  and  Canadians  might 
do  a  good  trade  in  normal  times  if  they  can  compete  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

Steel  tubes  and  flanges  are  also  imported  and  the  United  States  products  seemed 
to  meet  with  approval.    They  should  be  from  32  mm.  to  269  mm.  outside  diameter. 

General  piping  is  made  in  Sweden. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  tube  fittings  come  from  England  and  Germany  and  the 
remainder  from  the  United  States.  Malleable  and  wrought  iron  fittings  are  largely 
used  and  with  English  Lloyds  thread.  Cast  iron  fittings  for  steam  and  hot  water 
installations  are  made  in  Sweden.  The  wrought  iron  fittings  are  imported  mostly 
from  England  and  the  malleable  fittings  from  Germany.  The  sizes  are  usually  from 
I  inch  to  6  inches. 

RADIATORS 

There  are  three  firms  in  Sweden  making  radiators  and  boilers  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Before  the  war  a  very  large  well  known  American  firm  did  most  of  the  trade 
and  sold  the  goods  delivered  to  any  town  or  city  in  Sweden,  but  the  trade  has  now 
mostly  passed  into  the  hands  of  Swedish  and  German  firms  and  since  the  German  drop 
in  currency  values,  Germany  has  been  getting  a  still  greater  proportion  of  the  trade. 
The  building  trade  has  lately  been  very  poor  on  account  of  the  high  labour  costs.  The 
future,  however,  is  likely  to  see  an  improvement. 

PLUMBERS'  SUPPLIES 

Other  than  those  goods  used  by  plumbers  which  have  already  been  mentioned 
an  interest  was  expressed  by  Swedish  importers  in  the  following: — 

Valves  and  Cocks. — The  small  ones  are  made  in  Sweden  while  the  large  valves  are 
imported  from  Germany.    Some  used  to  come  from  the  United  States. 

Stocks  and  Dies. — These  have  been  coming  largely  from  the  United  States.  The 
usual  sizes  and  kinds  are  in  demand. 

Tube  cutters  for  wrought  and  cast  iron  pipes. 

Sluice  valves. — The  trade  in  these  products  will  be  more  difficult  as  Sweden  ha* 
her  own  models,  which  are  made  in  Sweden,  and  these  requirements  would  have  to  be 
catered  to.  .... 

Drain  water  pipes. — These  are  largely  imported  from  England  and  Germany. 

Plumber  s  tools.— Importers  are  especially  interested  in  having  quotations  for 
these  products  from  Canada. 
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ROOFING 

There  is  a  good  market  in  Sweden  for  prepared  roofing  asphalt,  felt,  etc.    It  is 
made  in  Sweden,  but  the  Swedish  labour  charges  have  been  so  high  that  it  has  been 
j   imported  in  good  quantities  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.    It  is  used  under 
tiles  and  also  in  the  country  districts  without  any  other  covering. 

NAILS 

In  1920  cut  nails  were  made  by  seven  works  in  Sweden,  but  the  trade  ,at  the  end 
of  the  year  and  the  beginning  of  1921  was  very  bad  as  the  demand  was  small.  Pressed 
nails  showed  an  increase  of  export  from  Sweden  in  1920  of  about  300  tons  over  the 
previous  year.  The  trade  in  wire  nails  was  small  on  account  of  the  fewer  building 
operations.  Forged  nails  were  only  made  in  small  quantities  in  Sweden,  while  three 
works  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  horse  nails.  The  use  of  frost  nails  has 
fallen  off  as  the  motor  vehicles  have  taken  the  place  of  horses  for  so  many  purposes. 

TERMS 

Terms  vary  according  to  the  country  and  the  length  of  time  the  exporter  has  been 
dealing  with  the  Swedish  importer.  During  the  War  and  after,  the  Americans  mostly 
■  demanded  confirmed  credits  in  New  York.  The  arrangement  with  many  English 
and  German  firms  with  whom  business  has  been  done  for  years  is  to  pay  on  the  15th 
of  the  month  following  shipment,  with  sometimes  a  certain  discount,  which  varies 
but  often  is  1  or  lh  per  cent  according  to  arrangement.  With  English  firms  other 
terms  are  cash  against  documents  London,  Stockholm  or  Gothenburg.  Three  months' 
credit  with  bankers'  acceptance  or  reimbursement  is  sometimes  given  by  German 
firms.  Some  United  States  rolling  mills  are  also  now  making  terms  three  months' 
sight  draft  from  date  of  the  bill  of  lading.  The  importers  are  desirous  of  seeing  the 
goods  before  payment. 

Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Gothenburg  or  Stockholm  in  order  to  meet  competi- 
tion and  prices  from  other  sources. 

(Attention  is  drawn  to  the  trade  inquiries  for  iron  and  steel  products  for  Scandi- 
!  navia  which  are  published  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.) 

DEMAND  FOR  PAPER  AND  STATIONERY  ARTICLES  IN  DAMASCUS 

A  brisk  demand  exists  in  Damascus  for  all  kinds  of  plain  paper,  blotting  paper, 
carbon  paper,  cardboard,  commercial  ledgers,  ink,  erasers,  mucilage,  slates,  and  other 
stationery  supplies,  writes  Consul  Charles  E.  Allen  in  the  United  States  Com- 
merce Reports.  The  principal  source  is  Germany,  which,  it  is  estimated,  furnishes  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  imports  credited  to  Germany  actually  comes  from  Scandinavia,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  or  Italy,  being  credited  to  Germany  because  they  are  believed  to  be  of 
German  origin.  The  imports  of  paper — writing,  printing,  wrapping,  blotting,  etc. — 
are  estimated  to  be  2,000  tons  per  annum.  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Austria  are 
also  suppliers. 

KINDS  OF  PAPER  MOST  POPULAR 

Quality  is  not  an  important  consideration,  and  no  really  first-class  articles  of 
stationery  will  find  a  ready  sale.  Business  stationery  is  almost  exclusively  of  the 
"  cross-ruled,  medium  quality,"  either  cut  to  9  by  11  inches  or  folded  book  fashion  to 
make  four  pages  of  this  size.  The  "  plain,  good  quality  "  paper  is  considered  appro- 
priate for  official  stationery,  and  is  supplied  to  the  Government  bureaus,  in  addition 
to  being  used  by  the  more  important  business  houses.  Envelopes  are  invariably  of  a 
much  lower  quality  than  the  paper  which  they  enclose,  and  there  is  a  preference  for 
the  4|  by  6|-inch  size. 
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EDGE  TOOLS  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  February  11,  1922. — It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  exact  value  of  the 
import  of  edge  tools  into  the  West  Indies,  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  separate  classifica- 
tion is  made  in  the  customs  returns  for  these  goods.  In  Jamaica,  however,  artisans' 
tools  are  classified;  in  Trinidad  edge  tools  are  included  under  the  general  heading 
of  "Agricultural  Implements  and  Tools,"  and  in  British  Guiana  there  is  a  classifica- 
tion which  includes  such  tools. 

The  import  of  artisans'  tools  into  Jamaica  from  last  returns  valued  £18,888 ;  into  . 
Trinidad,  with  "  other  tools "  included,  valued  £22,382 ;  and  into  British  Guiana 
£15,100;  giving  a  total  import  for  these  three  colonies  of  £56,370.  If  to  this  be  added 
the  import  into  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands  and  Barbados,  the  value  of  which 
is  not  given  in  the  customs  returns,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  import  of  edge  tools  into 
the  West  Indies  is  of  some  importance. 

All  the  stores  through  the  islands  show  full  lines  of  shelf  hardware  which  include 
edge  tools,  for  which  there  is  a  good  demand  and  one  well  worthy  of  attention  by 
Canadian  manufacturers.  In  looking  over  the  stocks  in  Barbados  and  Trinidad  only 
an  occasional  article  in  these  lines  is  of  Canadian  manufacture,  the  goods  appearing 
all  to  come  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Some  details  of  the  requirements  for  tools  generally  in  the  various  industries  in 
the  West  Indies  will  be  set  out  in  the  following  paragraphs: — 

Carpenters'  tools. — The  bulk  of  these  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  supplying  a  considerable  quantity,  with  a  small  import  from  Canada.  It  is 
declared  by  the  trade  that  the  English  makes  are  preferred  and  are  lower  in  price, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  American  makes  are  at  least  of  as  good  quality.  The  kind 
of  tools  required  for  this  market  is  of  a  medium-to-cheap  grade,  the  ordinary  artisan 
appearing  to  think  rather  of  price  than  of  quality.  A  few  tools  of  the  highest  grade, 
however,  are  sold  to  the  better  class  of  workman,  but  as  a  rule  the  demand  is  for  the 
cheaper  lines. 

The  following  comprise  a  good  general  line  of  carpenters'  tools  imported  into  the 

West  Indies : — 

Firm  chisel,  J  inch  to  11  inches. 

Plain  plane  irons,  11  inches,  If  inches,  2  inches. 

Cut  plane  irons,  11  inches,  1|  inches,  2  inches. 

Double  plane  irons,  If  inches,  2  inches,  2J  inches. 

Tape  saw  file,  .31  inches  to  6  inches. 

Flat  bastard  files,  6  inches  to  16  inches. 

Half  round  files,  6  inches  to  16  inches. 

Second  cut  files,  10  inches  to  18  inches. 

Claw  hatchets,  No.  1,  2,  3. 

Hand  saws,  24   inches  to  36  inches. 

Tray  squares,  6  inches  to  12  inches. 

Spoke  shaves,  21  inches,  3  inches. 

Shell  gimlets,  4  inches  to  10  inches. 

Nail  hammers,  1  pound,  14  pounds,  11  pounds. 

Tack  hammers,  1|  pounds  to  21  pounds. 

Agricultural  implements  and  tools. — Under  this  heading  are  included  in  the 
customs  returns  such  cutting  implements  of  agriculture  as  cane  bills,  bill  hooks, 
matchets  and  scythes,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  forks,  shovels,  pecks  and  peck-hoes  used 
on  the  estates.  Very  little  agricultural  machinery  is  used,  the  tillage  being  done  for 
the  most  part  by  hand  implements,  the  import  of  which  is  therefore  necessarily  a  large 
one.  In  Trinidad  a  special  cutlass,  made  in  three  sizes,  is  used  on  the  cocoa  estates, 
and  the  writer  believes  it  is  also  used  in  the  other  cocoa  islands.  Samples  of  these 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  the  Exhibits  and 
Publicity  Bureau,  and  photographs — copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  Canadian 
firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa — 
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accompany  this  report.  The  cane  bill  used  in  Barbados  and  the  other  sugar  islands 
is  of  cast  steel  of  good  quality,  as  it  requires  to  keep  a  sharp  edge  under  severe  service. 
It  measures  7  inches  by  9  inches  and  weighs  about  2  pounds.  The  matchet  or  cutlass 
is  used  for  cleaning  out  undergrowth  and  for  trimming  purposes  generally.  In  comes 
in  different  sizes  and  measures  from  24  inches  to  27  inches  in  length  and  weighs  from 
1£  to  2  pounds.  Some  are  made  with  wooden  handles  and  some  with  rounded  steel 
handles,  the  handle  being  part  of  the  casting.  There  is  a  large  import  of  these  into 
all  the  sugar  islands,  including  British  Guiana.  The  peck  and  peck-hoe  are  in  general 
use  on  all  the  various  estates  and  come  in  three  sizes  and  weights,  as  follows: — 

Weight  Size 

Pounds  Inches 

No.  1                                                                                     3|  81x4| 

b                   Nq.   2                            .    ^                                                     4  9   x  4  J 

No.  3.  .                                                              .  .               4|  9£  x  4i 

The  peck  is  heavier  than  the  peck-hoe,  is  narrower  and  longer,  and  used  for 
picking  and  pecking  up  hard  ground.  The  size  is  3^  by  2J  inches  and  the  weight  6 
pounds.  The  fork,  hoe  and  shovel,  of  which  there  is  a  large  import,  would  hardly 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  A  report  on  "Agricultural  Implements  used  in 
the  West  Indies,"  with  illustrations,  will  be  found  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  613 
(October  25,  1915),  in  which  full  particulars  in  regard  to  this  subject  are  given. 

Coopers'  tools. — Formerly  a  much  larger  quantity  of  coopers'  tools  were  imported 
than  at  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  staves  now  used  for  making  packages  come 
bent,  shaped  and  ready  to  go  together  with  but  little  cooperage  work  left  to  be  done. 
Nevertheless,  as  great  numbers  and  varieties  of  staves  are  handled  in  making 
puncheons,  the  cooperage  work  necessarily  is  considerable.  The  best-made  staves  come 
from  the  United  States  and  require  little  coopering;  those  from  Canada  which  are 
birch,  however,  require  to  be  trimmed,  bent  and  coopered. 

The  principal  kind  of  coopers'  tools  imported  are: — 

Draw  knives,  from  8  to  14  inches  in  length. 
Jiggers,  from  12  to  24  inches  long. 
Drives,  from  2|  to  2|  pounds  weight. 
Planing   irons,    from    2    to    4    inches  long. 
Hammers,  from  1  to  4  pounds  in  weight. 
Files,  same  as  carpenters.     See  above. 

Automobile  tools. — In  regard  to  this  section  there  are  no  doubt  possibilities  of 
good  business  owing  to  the  large  increase  of  automobile  ownership — including  both 
cars  and  motor  trucks — which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  and  with  which  there 
is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  demand  for  spares,  parts  and  tools  for  repair  work. 
Although  the  hardware  trade  makes  no  special  effort  to  stock  any  particular  line  of 
such  tools,  quite  a  number  of  garages  and  automobile  repair  shops  have  come  into 
existence  which  keep  a  regular  stock  of  tools  and  accessories.  These  goods  come  almost 
exclusively  from  the  United  States,  although  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  obtain 
all  available  lines  from  Canada.  Some  of  the  principal  tools  used  in  the  garages  are 
as  follows : — 

Straight  shank  drills,  from  Yie  to  §  inch  x  2|  inches  to  6  inches. 
Wire  gauge  drills,  from  1  to  60  mills.  1|  to  4  inches. 
Blacksmith  drills,  from  |  to  1\  inch — |  inch  shank. 
Cold  chisels,  6  to  12  inches  long. 

Cross  cut  chisels,  round  nose,  8  inches  to  12  inches  length. 
Centre  punches,  8  to  10  inches,  from  J  to  1  inch. 
Flat  punches,  6  inches  long,  from  Yiq  to  1  inch. 
Round  punches,  4  to  8  inches  long,  Vie  to  1  inch. 
Twisted  drills,  from  Yiq  to  £  inch. 

Also  special  lines  of  tools  suited  for  Ford,  Chevrolet,  and  Overland  cars  and  also 
motor  truck  repairs,  including  a  special  screwdriver  solid  in  one  piece  and  dropped 
forged  in  three  sizes,  3  inches,  4  inches,  and  6  inches. 

Machinists'  tools. — The  demand  for  imported  tools  in  the  machinists'  department 
is  of  importance  and  includes  some  varieties  of  edge  tools.  Locally  made  tools  of  a 
simple  kind  are  also  used. 
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The  following  will  show  the  principal  lines  of  machinists'  tools  imported : — 

Hack  saw  blades,  8  inches,  12  inches,  20  inches. 
Emery  wheels  and  carborundum. 
High-speed  twist  drills. 
High-speed  lathed  tool  steel. 
Rasps  and  files. 

Engineers  2-pound  hammers  and  sledges  of  various  sizes. 
Stocks  and  dies  in  usual  sizes. 
Taps  in  Wentworth  and  gas  thread. 
Riveting  and  flogging  hammers. 
Engineers'   ratchets  and  drills. 

Farriers'  and  blacksmiths'  tools. — Some  of  the  smaller  tools  used  in  blacksmith 
and  horse-shoeing  shops  are  made  locally  and  are  therefore  not  stocked  in  the  hard- 
ware stores.  These  are  principally  tongs,  nippers,  and  cold  chisels.  What  are  stocked, 
however,  are  farriers'  knives,  rasps,  and  shoeing  hammers.  The  import  is  for  the  most 
part  from  the  United  Kingdom.    It  might  be  said  that  the  import  is  small. 

Shipwrights'  tools. — The  market  for  these  tools,  although  not  large,  is  still  worth 
consideration  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  three  or  four  dry  docks  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  principal  edge  tools  used  in  shipwrights'  work  besides  axes — the 
import  of  which  is  greatest — are  mauls,  caulking  irons,  caulking  chisels,  caulking 
mallets,  augers,  screw  and  worm  gauges,  pneumatic  caulking  tools,  and  pneumatic 
riveting  hammers.  The  import  of  these  tools  prior  to  the  war  came  principally  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  during  the  war  from  the  United  States,  but  the  trade  is 
now  returning  to  the  home  country. 

CANADIAN  TOOLS  NOT  SHOWN 

There  is  an  apparent  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  hardware  trade  in  these 
islands  to  look  with  favour  on  Canadian  lines  of  manufactured  hardware  and  edge 
tools,  but  the  complaint  is  that  no  samples  of  these  are  shown.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  lines  of  Canadian  tools  that  would  be  found  saleable  if  they  were  known  and 
our  manufacturers  should  follow  the  lead  of  their  British  and  United  States  competi- 
tors by  sending  representatives  with  samples  to  properly  canvass  the  territory. 

The  following  will  show  the  value  of  the  trade  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from 
customs  statistics: — 

Agricultural 

Implements  Total  Value 

and  Tools    Other  kinds      of  Import 

Jamaica,  1919   £25,548  £18,888  £41,271 

Trinidad,  1920    15,723  22,382  38,105 

British  Guiana,  1919   10,287  15,100  -25,387 

Barbados,   1920   4,042    4,042 

Grenada,   1920   1,897    1,897 

St.  Lucia,  1919   ..  852    852 

St.   Vincent,   1919   1,097    1,097 

Leeward    Islands,    1919  ("Hardware," 

including  edge  tools)   '      12,777 


THE  ANNUAL  MILAN  SAMPLE  FAIR 

The  Acting  Consul  General  for  Italy  writes  under  date  March  13,  drawing  the 
attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  to  the  Sample  Fair  of  Milan,  which  is  to  be 
held  between  12th  and  27th  April,  1922.  The  Fair  is  this  year  divided  into  twenty- 
four  classes.  The  business  transacted  last  year  totalled  over  1,000,000,000  lires.  In 
addition  to  the  Italian  firms  then  exhibiting,  there  were  728  representatives  of  other 
nations.  Altogether  there  were  1,864  stands  and  over  3,000  different  exhibitors. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  2665S). 
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THE  LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  21,  1922. — The  live  stock  industry  in  Brazil  centres 
chiefly  around  cattle  and  hogs.  Horses  are  bred  in  the  south  for  riding  purposes 
only.  Mules  are  the  light  beasts  of  burden,  while  oxen  perform  the  heavy  draught 
work.  Sheep  thrive  best  in  the  southern  states.  Goats  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
highlands  of  Brazil,  and  will  be  found  well  conditioned  where  other  animals  cannot 
live. 

CLIMATE  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

The  best  cattle  lands  of  Brazil  are  located  in  the  southern  half  of  the  country, 
and  consist  of  the  states  of  Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  Sao  Paulo,  Parana, 
Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  This  extensive  territory,  which  is  larger 
than  half  the  area  of  the  United  States,  is  abundantly  suitable  for  the  raising  of 
cattle.  Except  for  a  narrow  fringe  on  the  coast,  the  climate  of  even  the  northern 
portion  of  this  section  may  'be  said  to  be  temperate.  The  warm  season  lasts  from 
November  to  March,  while  the  cool  months  are  May,  June,  July,  and  August.  In  the 
state  of  Sao  Paulo  the  average  summer  temperature  is  about  75 °F.,  while  in  winter 
it  averages  63 °F.  The  states  to  the  north  of  Sao  Paulo  are  somewhat  warmer,  while 
those  to  the  south  are  cooler.  The  rivers,  which  are  countless  in  number,  have  their 
origin  in  the  mountains  which  fringe  the  east  coast  and  on  the  plateau  of  Matto  Grosso 
and  Goyaz.  Their  general  direction  is  north  and  south,  where  they  find  their  way  to 
the  Parana  or  Paraguay  flowing  south  or  to  the  Amazon  in  the  north.  This  river 
system  supplies  the  land  with  an  abundance  of  evenly  distributed  water.  Stock  can 
pasture  throughout  the  year  without  protection.  The  state  of  Sao  Paulo  has  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  soils  in  the  world,  and  the  other  states  mentioned  are  equally 
fortunate.  There  is  an  annual  rainfall  averaging  42  inches.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  rich  soil,  assures  an  abundance  of  fresh  green  fodder.  Brazil  is  particularly  suited 
to  the  raising  of  cattle,  as  land  is  cheap,  the  climate  temperate,  and  there  is  rich 
green  grass  on  which  to  feed  the  whole  year  round. 

f 

GRASSES  AND  OTHER  FODDER 

There  is  a  large  variety  of  grasses  to  be  found  in  Brazil  which  are  very  suitable 
for  stock  raising.  The  most  popular  grasses  for  cattle  are  Catingueiro  Roxo  and 
Jaragua,  two  tame  grasses  which  are  native  to  Brazil.  These  are  easily  grown  and 
form  permanent  pastures.  They  are  rich  in  fattening  elements,  the  cattle  not 
requiring  any  other  food.  Both  grasses  produce  good  hay.  If  weeds  become  too 
prolific  among  Jaragua,  the  pasture  can  be  burned  over  yearly  until  they  are  killed. 
The  grass,  however,  is  not  affected;  almost  the  first  rain — and  rains  are  abundant — 
causes  it  to  spring  up  fresh  and  green.  Alf alf a  is  grown  to  a  very  small  but  increasing 
extent  in  the  south.  Its  cultivation  is  spreading,  and  statistics  show  that  Brazil  is 
exporting  it  to  Uruguay. 

Indian  corn  or  maize  is  the  main  factor  in  fattening  and  finally  finishing  the 
hog  for  market,  if  he  is  destined  for  the  bacon  factory  or  the  lard  tin.  This  fodder  is 
therefore  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the  agriculture  of  this  country.  It 
has  been  cultivated  since  early  colonial  days,  and  as  the  pig,  like  the  goat,  is  to  be 
found  on  the  small  piece  of  ground  of  every  family,  however  humble,  so  also  is  maize 
to  be  found  not  only  as  an  important  factor  of  the  big  fazienda  but  also  occupying  a 
place  of  prime  importance  in  the  garden  of  the  workman.  The  estimated  annual 
production  of  maize  in  Brazil  exceeds  at  present  5,500,000  tons.  For  the  years  1919 
and  1920,  3,475  tons  and  4,426  tons  respectively  were  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
The  next  fodder  in  importance  for  the  hog  is  Mandioca,  a  root  of  a  plant  which  grows 
to  12  feet  in  height,  much  resembling  a  heavy  bush  or  small  tree.    Each  hectare 
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(100  m.  by  100  m.)  should  produce  from  70  to  100  tons.  This  root  is  also  treated  and 
ground  into  flour  and  is  then  one  of  the  staples  for  the  family  table.  Pumpkins, 
sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  velvet  and  soy  beans,  sugar  cane,  all  do  splendidly  in  this 
rich  red  soil.  With  such  a  variety  of  feed,  which  grows  prolifically,  it  can  be  seen 
how  easy  it  is  to  fatten  a  hog  for  market.  Then  comes  Bermuda  grass  or  Graminha, 
as  it  is  called  in  Brazil.  It  is  a  weed  in  this  soil  and  hard  to  get  rid  of  when  it  really 
takes  hold.  It  appears  in  any  piece  of  land  that  has  been  knocked  about — that  is,  in 
old  cattle  yards,  on  the  sides  of  roads,  in  over-stocked  pastures.  It  is  the  pig's  paradise. 
It  may  be  grazed  down  to  the  dust,  but  a  shower  of  rain — and  this  is  a  wet  country — 
starts  a  fresh  growth  of  sweet  green  grass.  This  keeps  the  pigs  from  rooting  up  the 
ground  in  search  of  something  tasty.  Besides  these  there  is  African  Rhodes,  rye,  and 
Australian  oats — all  of  which  have  been  planted  with  success.  There  are  many  other 
grasses,  roots,  and  vegetables  suitable  for  fodder,  both  native  and  exotic,  which  are 
successfully  cultivated  or  experimented  with  on  a  small  scale. 

CATTLE 

The  present  herds  of  cattle  in  Brazil,  numbering  some  30,000,000  head,  derive 
from  those  brought  over  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  those  days, 
and  even  to-day  in  some  parts  of  Brazil,  cattle  ranged  half  wild  over  large  tracts  of 
land  and  gradually  deteriorated  in  type  through  continuous  in-breeding.  In  later 
years  cattlemen  looked  about  for  the  best  stock  to  import  which  would  improve  their 
herds  and  at  the  same  time  fit  in  with  the  conditions  of  the  country.  The  local 
market  demanded  a  lean  meat,  and  did  not  know  of  and  cared  nothing  for  the  taste  of 
the  foreign  consumer  for  his  so-called  "  higher  quality  "  beef.  After  years  of  experi- 
menting, the  Zebu  of  India  was  found  to  be  the  most  suitable.  His  introduction 
improved  the  cattle  of  the  country  wonderfully.  He  grew  comparatively  fat  on  the 
native  grasses.  He  was  a  good  traveller,  hardy  and  strong,  this  latter  fact  being  a 
very  favourable  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  stockmen  of  the  interior  states  who 
bad  to  drive  their  herds  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  fattening  pastures  of  Sao  Paulo  at 
railhead.  The  Zebu  was  also  immune  from  the  cattle  pests  of  the  country,  including 
tick  fever.  The  importation  of  these  bulls  from  India  has  increased  tremendously 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  consequence  the  long-horned  diminutive  native 
cattle  of  some  years  ago  have  given  place  to  a  larger-framed  variety,  hardy,  full  of 
stamina,  and  not  subject  to  the  diseases  of  the  country. 

Introduction  of  Foreign  Strains 

The  Brazilian  farmer  is  accordingly  strongly  in  favour  of  his  present  stock 
crossed  with  Zebu.  The  cattle  require  no  attention,  being  simply  allowed  to  roam  at 
large.  The  importation  of  English  blood  stock  makes  the  cattle  very  susceptible  to 
tick  fever  unless  they  receive  careful  attention  in  the  way  of  dips.  Pure-breds  must 
be  dipped  every  two  or  three  months.  The  native  farmer  is  conservative.  He  has 
now  found  a  cattle  suitable  to  the  country  and  to  the  taste  of  the  local  market.  He 
knows  nothing  of  foreign  export.  It  will  therefore  require  time  and  patience  to  teach 
the  Brazilian  breeder  the  value  of  better  bred  stock  and  its  consequent  extra  responsi- 
bilities. The  Federal  Government  is  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  breeding. up  and 
is  doing  something  towards  spreading  xn-opaganda.  It  has  established  a  veterinary 
department  to  deal  with  the  importation.  The  Government  have  offered  500$  for 
each  dip  tank  built,  and  100$  to  pay  for  the  ingredients  of  the  first  dip.  Almost  daily 
notices  appear  in  the  papers  of  such  awards,  the  names  of  the  breeders  being  given. 
The  Federal  and  State  Governments  also  concede  free  importation  and  free  trans- 
portation into  the  country  for  pure-bred  stock.  The  Government  must,  however,  do 
more  than  this.  Transportation  charges  and  state  taxes  are  heavy.  By  the  time 
cattle  have  been  driven  through  two  or  more  states,  the  taxes  will  .amount  to  nearly 
half  the  value  of  the  animal.  As  these  taxes  seriously  hinder  the  export  industry,  the 
Government  must  look  for  some  solution  of  this  situation. 
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j  The  introduction  of  Zebu  bulls  has  improved  the  size  and  stamina  of  the  stock, 

but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  quality  of  the  meat,  which  only  ranks  as  second 
and  third  grade  on  foreign  markets,  is  not  due  to  this  Zebu  blood.  As  a  foundation 
for  good  meat-giving  cattle,  Brazil  can  boast  to-day  of  two  types  of  cows,  both  of 

|  which  can  be  used  for  building  up  beef -giving  animals  equal  to  the  Argentine.  These 
animals  are  of  a  much  higher  grade  than  the  Mexican  or  the  old  Texas  cattle  of  1885. 
One  of  the  strains' is  to  be  found  in  Matto  Grosso,  the  cattle-breeding  state  of  Brazil, 
The  cows  are  big,  roomy,  good  milkers  and  of  varying  colour.  In  the  states  of  Sao 
Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes,  the  Caracu  strain  is  met  with.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
type  of  native  stock  into  which  to  introduce  foreign  thoroughbred  blood.  The  Caracu 
is  true  to  type,  being  a  light  yellow  in  colour.    It  is  the  nearest  approach  of  the 

i  Brazilian  cattle  to  the  English  blood  stock.  If  properly  fattened,  the  native  beef  is 
exportable,  as  recent  shipments  to  Europe  show.  Some  of  the  lots  landed  in  England 
have  been  classed  as  of  equal  quality  to  the  Argentine  beef.  The  cows  are  big,  good 
milkers,  are  quiet,  and  make  good  mothers.  Breeding  strictly  with  this  strain  only 
does  not  spell  improvement  in  type  but  lends  itself  to  degeneracy,  and  the  cross  of  a 
Zebu  or  any  foreign  breeds  shows  a  vast  improvement.    The  Zebu  is  good  for  a  first 

\  cross,  but  the  Hereford  has  proved  a  success  right  through  the  country,  and  herds 
bred  up  from  Caracu  cows  and  Hereford  bulls  can  supply  first-grade  beef  for  export. 
Many  Hereford  bulls  are  now  being  imported,  as  are  also  Durhams,  Devons,  and 

I  Jerseys,  while  Danish  and  other  European  stock  is  also  being  brought  in  by  settlers 
who  come  from  these  parts.  One  cattle  company,  the  directors  of  which  were  inter- 
viewed by  the  writer,  has  six  ranches  totalling  600  square  leagues.    On  this  land  it  is 

\   estimated  that  there  are  125,000  head  of  native  cattle  and  1,600  pure-bred  Hereford^. 

!   There  are  several  large  organizations  of  this  nature  which  are  mixing  thoroughbreds 

|  with  their  herds. 

Principal  Breeding  Areas 

The  principal  breeding  ranches  of  Brazil  are  in  the  states  of  Goyaz  and  Matto 
i  Grosso  as  far  as  the  Bolivian  border.    Cattle  are  driven  from  these  states  to  the 
!  fattening  fields  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  it  takes  from  eight  to  ten  months  to  get  them 
ready  for  the  market.    This  journey  covering  hundreds  of  miles  will  take  up  to  a 
;  month  and  more,  depending  on  the  location.    The  calf  crop  on  the  range  is  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  cows  of  breedable  age,  and  the  mortality  is  very  small  as  there  is  no 
winter.    At  the  present  time  cattle  are  comparatively  cheap.    The  opening  of  new 
packing  houses  caused  the  price  to  rise  in  some  localities,  but  at  the  present  moment 
the  market  is  dull  and  prices  have  again  fallen.    Before  the  war  prices  per  head  in 
the  interior  averaged  $12.    During  the  war  the  price  rose  to  $25,  but  has  now  fallen 
to  $10. 

Range  lands  in  the  states  of  Minas,  Matto  Grosso  and  Goyaz  can  be  acquired 
from  25  cents  up  per  acre.  In  the  other  southern  states,  and  especially  Sao  Paulo,  the 
price  is  roughly  $1.50  up.  These  prices  are  for  large  blocks  of  land,  some  of  which, 
in  the  states  of  Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  and  Matto  Grosso,  extend  from  150,000  to 
1,000,000  acres. 

While  Matto  Grosso,  Goyaz  and  Minas  Geraes  produce  the  largest  number  of 
cattle,  it  is  left  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  to  breed  the  better  quality.  The  live  stock 
industry  of  this  state  constitutes  its  principal  source  of  wealth.  It  is  situated  along- 
!  side  of  Argentine  and  Uruguay,  and  has  become,  through  the  infusion  of  European 
blood  into  their  herds  and  the  raising  of  a  good  quality  of  freezing  cattle,  a  serious 
competitor  of  these  two  countries.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  claims  to  have  a  cattle  popula- 
j  tion  three  times  greater  per  square  kilometre  than  that  of  any  other  state.  Official 
figures  show  that  there  are  400  cattle-  and  114  sheep-dipping  baths  in  the  state — an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  modern  methods  employed  in  this  progressive  area. 

The  cattle  industry,  although  it  has  a  great  future,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed 
to  produce  an  important  surplus  for  export.    The  production  of  cattle  is  principally 
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for  the  local  market.    The  consumer  demands  freshly  killed  beef  and  dried  salted  beef  ! 
called  xarque,  the  equivalent  of  the  jerked  beef  of  the  north.    There  are  innumerable 
xarque  establishments,  called  xarqueadas,  all  over  the  country.    This  dried  meat  mixed 
with  beans  and  other  vegetables  has  become  a  national  dish.    Before  1914  xarque  was 
exported  spasmodically  to  the  extent  of  a  score  of  tons  per  year.    But  during  the  war  I 
exports  reached  a  maximum  of  8,728  tons  in  1917  at  a  value  f.o.b.  of  £62  4s.  per  ton. 
The  exportation  of  both  frozen  and  dried  meat,  however,  fell  immediately  after  this  as  > 
the  increased  demand  of  the  packers  and  xarqueadas  caused  the  price  of  cattle  to  rise  j 
beyond  exportable  value. 

PACKING  HOUSES 

Possibly  the  war  was  the  cause  of  the  packing  plants  of  Southern  Brazil  increasing  I 
to  the  number  of  twelve.    These  establishments  had  in  view  the  killing  of  cattle,  hogs,  I 
and  sheep  for  export  as  frozen  and  canned  beef,  mutton  and  pork.    Some  of  the  packers  j 
imported  thoroughbred  stock  which  they  sold  to  the  breeders,  at  the  same  time  offering 
a  premium  for  half-bred  cattle.    This  was  done  in  order  to  induce  stockmen  to  breed 
a  better  animal.   But  there  was  no  surplus  cattle  in  Brazil  for  export,  and  the  packers  i 
competing  amongst  themselves  for  the  purchase  of  any  kind  of  cattle  soon  ran  up  the 
price  beyond  the  possibility  of  exporting  at  a  profit.    Breeders  were  not  in  a  hurry  i 
to  pay  handsome  prices  for  thoroughbred  bulls,  breed  half-bred  stock  which  ran  the 
risk  of  disease  and  required  extra  attention,  when  they  were  already  receiving  high 
prices  for  their  second-  or  third-class  but  hardy  animals.    This  condition  of  affairs,  j 
however,  was  not  to  last  long  before  coming  to  a  head.    The  demand  for  Brazilian  meat 
fell  off.    Italy  is  still  a  customer  to  a  small  extent,  but  there  will  be  no  great  demand 
in  other  countries  for  Brazilian  beef  until  it  improves  in  quality.    Packing  houses 
could  no  longer  obtain  handsome  prices  for  ,a  second-  and  third-class  meat — in  fact 
the  demand  fell  off  regardless  of  price.   All  told,  there  are  packing  establishments  here 
in  Brazil  with  a  capacity  equal  to  five  times  the  supply.    On  account  of  this  state 
of  affairs  the  condition  of  some  of  the  packers  is  not  pleasant.   Armour's  newly  opened 
plant,  the  largest  and  best  in  South  America,  costing  it  is  said  some  $7,000,000,  has 
closed  down  completely.    The  remaining  packers  will  have  to  content  themselves  with 
the  local  market,  entering  into  competition  to  some  extent  with  the  xarqueadas.  But 
modern  cold  storage  shipping  facilities  are  not  yet  available  in  this  country,  so  that  j 
the  market  for  the  fresh  and  chilled  beef  of  the  packer  is  limited  to  his  locality,  and 
canned  or  preserved  beef  cannot  yet  compete  to  any  marked  extent  with  xarque.  This 
is  the  situation  in  the  chief  meat  centres,  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio.    Rio  Grande  do  Sul  | 
averaging  a  higher  grade  meat,  is  in  a  better  condition.   The  slump  in  foreign  demand  | 
has  hit  those  packers  who  have  depended  upon  export  very  hard;  but  the  breeders 
in  the  interior  and  the  fatteners  at  rail-head  can  readily  dispose  of  all  their  stock  to 
the  slaughter  houses  for  local  consumption. 

hogs 

The  native  hog  of  the  country  is  the  Canastrao,  which  was  imported  in  all  prob- 
ability by  the  early  Portuguese.  It  is  a  long  animal,  black  in  colour,  with  little  or  n* 
hair  on  it.  Its  good  qualities  are  its  rusticity  and  ability  to  bring  up  a  family  with-  I 
out  artificial  aids.  It  was  found  that  new  blood  greatly  improved  the  type,  and  within 
the  last  few  years  by  the  importation  of  good  boars  from  England  and  the  United  , 
States,  a  bacon  and  lard  hog  such  as  the  packers  need  is  easily  bred.  The  imported 
types  which  have  given  the  best  results  up  to  the  present  time  are  the  Duroc  Jersey 
and  Poland  China.  Large  numbers  of  these  two  breeds  have  recently  been  received 
and  distributed  all  over  Southern  Brazil,  with  good  results.  Such  hogs  as  Large 
Blacks,  Gloucester  Old  Spots,  Berkshires  and  Yorkshires,  are  being  tried  out  with 
good  success  by  the  small  breeders  as  well  as  other  kinds  from  the  continent.  Minas 
Geraes  is  the  chief  hog-raising  centre,  with  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Sao  Paulo  next, 
while  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  being  the  centre  of  the  packing  industry,  claims  to  be  the 
largest  producer  of  lard  in  the  country. 
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The  big  towns  all  over  the  country  are  large  consumers  of  pork  and  lard.  One 
may  safely  look  upon  the  pig  in  this  country  as  the  coming'  bread-winner,  as  Brazil 
offers  better  facilities  to  the  pioneer  who  wishes  to  go  into  this  business  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  at  present  the  various  packing  houses  have  facilities  for 
J    killing  ,and  selling  many  times  the  available  quantity. 

SHEEP 

Brazil  is  admirably  suited  for  the  raising  of  sheep,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
temperate  climate  of  the  south  and  the  elevated  plateau  of  Goyaz,  Matto  G rosso  and 
Minas  Geraes,  but  also  for  the  abundance  of  suitable  rich  green  forage  and  water, 
which  is  obtainable  the  year  round.  Sheep-breeding  is  carried  on  very  successfully, 
and  the  flocks,  which  now  number  some  7,800,000  animals,  contain  fine  specimens  of 
the  Oxford,  Rambouillet,  Hampshire  and  Southdown  sheep,  their  meat  and  fleeces 
successfully  competing  with  those  of  the  Argentine  and  Uruguay.  Possibly  two-thirds 
of  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  Brazil  are  to  be  found  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

GOATS 

Goats  are  probably  the  hardiest  of  Brazil's  live  stock.  Though  they  are  slightly 
less  in  numbers  than  sheep  and  are  not  of  such  commercial  value,  yet  they  form  a 
more  definite  part  of  the  national  life  of  the  rural  Brazilian.  As  the  goat  will  thrive 
where  other  stock  will  perish,  he  is  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  every  farmer  and 
native  throughout  the  country  who  claims  a"  piece  of  land.  The  goat  produces  first- 
class  meat  and  milk  for  domestic  use,  and  its  hide  forms  an  important  item  for 
1  export. 

HORSES 

Riding  horses  to  the  number  of  some  7,000,000  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  southern 
portion  and  in  the  highlands  and  elevated  plateaus  of  Brazil.   Rio  Grande  do  Sul  ia 

,  the  centre  in  which  horses  are  bred  and  sold  to  serve  as  mounts  for  cattlemen  and 
farmers,  for  army  purposes,  and  for  racing.  Sao  Paulo  is  also  taking  a  leading  part 
in  an  endeavour  to  advance  scientific  breeding.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  early 
native  horse  is  a  degenerated  Arab,  and  that  he  has  been  improved  by  crossing  with 
Andalusian"  and  German  stock.  In  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  English  blood  has  been 
imported.    Although  the  Brazilian  horse  is  small,  he  is  very  wiry  and  capable  of 

!  standing  considerable  hardship  and  of  covering  long  distances. 

MULES 

The  beast  of  burden  in  Brazil  is  the  mule  for  light  draft  and  the  ox  for  heavy 
work.  The  mule  is  used  for  light  carts  and  wagons  in  thickly  populated  centres  where 
roads  are  good,  and  as  pack  mules  in  the  hinterland.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  by 
the  governments  of  the  southern  states  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  mules  as  the 
supply  in  the  country  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  said  that  the  possibilities  for  stock-raising  in  Brazil 
are  brilliant.  This  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy.  The  necessity  of  breeding  better 
animals  is  taking  root  and  spreading  among  the  people,  and  this  is  all  that  is 
required,  for  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  so  favourably  situated  to  raise  first- 
!  class  stock  for  the  supply  of  the  world's  markets.  Land  is  very  cheap— much  cheaper 
]  than  in  Argentina — there  is  an  abundance  of  food  and  water,  the  climate  is  mild,  no 
shelter  being  required.  Brazil  is  conveniently  located  for  shipping  to  European  centres, 
and  before  long,  when  modern  methods  have  improved  her  herds  and  flocks,  she  will 
take  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  live-stock  producing  countries — a  place  which 
through  her  vast  territory,  her  rich  soil,  and  her  temperate  climate,  it  is  her  birth- 
right to  occupy. 
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WEDDEL'S   REVIEW   OF   THE   FROZEN   MEAT   TRADE   FOR  1921 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Review  of  the 
Frozen  Meat  Trade,  for  the  year  1921,  published  by  W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Limited, 
London,  England: — 

GENERAL  RETROSPECT 

A  year  ago  the  view  was  expressed  that  the  "  world-wide  tendency  of  food  prices 
to  recede  to  lower  levels  was  not  likely  to  be  resisted  for  long  in  the  case  of  meat.'' 
It  was  not;  but  the  extent  and  the  severity  of  the  collapse  that  took  place  in  1921 
greatly  exceeded  expectations.  The  year  was  a  disastrous  one  for  most  traders;  and 
there  is  already  a  universal  desire  to  forget  its  bitter  experiences,  even  if  its  hard 
le  sons  cannot  be  ignored. 

Trouble  began  early  in  the  year — even  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  vestiges 
of  Government  control,  with  its  artificially  high  basis  of  values,  on  29th  March,  and 
difficulties  multiplied  as  the  year  advanced.  The  collapse  of  the  American  and  Con- 
tinental markets  threw  unexpected  and,  to  some  extent,  unsuitable  supplies  upon  the 
British  market.  Labour  unrest  in  New  Zealand  interfered  seriously  with  the  move- 
ments of  refrigerated  shipping  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  same  factor  in  this 
country  contributed  largely  to  the  creation  of  unemployment,  which,  later  in  the 
year,  checked  consumption.  Storage  difficulties  followed  upon  interference  with  the 
normal  sequence  of  sailings,  and  for  months  there  was  congestion  at  the  principal 
British  ports.  When  that  was  relieved  late  in  the  autumn,  home  supplies  were  at 
their  maximum,  and  the  market  simply  could  not  withstand  the  resulting  avalanche, 
under  which  prices  collapsed  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 

The  extent  of  the  debacle  is  shown  by  contrasting  January  values  writh  those 
ruling  in  December,  which  reveal  an  all  round  shrinkage  of  50  per  cent,  some  descrip- 
tions suffering  even  more  than  that.  Having  regard  to  the  average  reduction  of  30 
per  cent  established  in  wholesale  prices  of  other  commodities  during  1921,  this  break- 
down in  meat  prices  was  unduly  severe;  but  some  indications  of  recovery  began  to 
show  themselves  before  the  year  closed. 

The  1921  index  figure  of  wholesale  prices  for  all  kinds  of  imported  beef,  mutton 
and  lamb  is  180,  as  compared  with  240  in  1920,  272  in  1919,  and  295  in  1918.  These 
figures  are  arrived  at  on  the  basis  which  would  have  produced  '100  as  the  corre- 
sponding standard  in  1913.  Important  though  the  average  yearly  reductions  thui 
revealed  may  be,  the  prices  actually  ruling  at  the  end  of  1921  disclose  a  still  more 
noteworthy  approach  to  pre-war  parity.  That  index  figure  was  123,  or  only  23  per 
cent  above  the  1913  standard,  which  was  by  no  means  a  low  one.  It  cannot  be 
suggested  that  retail  prices  have  shrunk  to  anything  like  the  same  marked  extent; 
and  though  it  may  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  support  that  view  by  definite  proof,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  consumers  generally  have  not  as  yet  enjoyed  the  full  benefit 
of  the  very  material  reductions  wrhich  have  taken  place  in  wholesale  prices. 

Naturally  this  slump  produced  consternation  amongst  producers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  remedies  were  formulated  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  various 
producing  countries.  British,  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  Argentine  farmers  had 
their  several  ideas  as  to  what  would  be  most  effective.  Guaranteed  prices,  Empire 
preference,  compulsory  or  voluntary  pooling,  nationalization  of  the  industry,  were 
demanded  in  turn — but  as  yet  without  definite  results.  Most  Governments  are  fighting 
shy  of  such  calls,  realizing  that  their  main  function  is  to  govern  and  not  to  trade. 

The  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  122,000 
and  806,400  head  respectively  during  the  twelve  months  ended  June  1  last.  Although 
these  figures  represent  additions  of  only  1  per  cent  and  3-5  per  cent  respectively,  they 
may  be  accepted  as  very  welcome  signs  of  a  recovery  in  the  position  of  domestic 
supplies.  New  Zealand  'alone  furnished  us  with  as  many  carcasses  of  mutton  and 
lamb  as  were  supplied  by  the  flocks  of  the  old  country.  Importations  in  1921  exceeded 
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all  previous  records.  Excluding  live  stock  and  fresh  killed  meat,  which  amounted  to 
26,330  tons,  no  less  than  917,414  tons  of  beef,  mutton  and  lamb  were  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  810,415  tons  in  1920,  528,354  tons  in  1919, 
and  720,257  tons  in  1913.  With  a  home  production  estimated  at  1,056,400  tons,  47 
per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  was  imported  last  year.  In  London  district,  80  to 
85  per  cent  of  the  meat  marketed  came  from  overseas.  In  other  words,  only  one 
Londoner  out  of  seven  can  now  reckon  upon  having  British-fed  meat  to  eat. 

Any  bias  against  imported  meat  which  may  have  existed  before  the  war  has  been 

I  removed  under  the  stress  of  these  past  seven  years  of  world-wide  unrest ;  and  in  view 
of  the  increased  and  still  growing  dependence  of  our  people  upon  foreign  sources  of 
6upply  for  their  daily  food,  they  cannot  now  afford  to  indulge  any  lingering  preju- 
dices on  the  subject,  even  if  they  so  desired.  Ten  years  ago  little  more  than  one-third 
of  our  meat  supply  was  imported ;  to-day  the  proportion  is  (practically  one-half. 

The  world's  export  output  of  mutton,  lamb  and  beef  (frozen  and  chilled)  was 
somewhat  curtailed  in  1921  as  a  direct  result  of  the  falling-off  in  Continental  require- 

I  ments.  Shipments  from  all  sources  aggregated  970,300  tons  as  compared  with  1,076,700 
tons  in  1920  and  1,111,500  tons  in  1919.  In  1913,  only  764,900  tons  were  shipped 
from  all  sources. 

The  Continental  trade  was  a  disappointment  as  compared  with  the  records  for 
1919  and  1920.  The  importations  of  frozen  meat  (including  pork)  into  France,  Belgium, 
>  Holland,  Germany  and  Italy  are  estimated  at  186,000  tons  against  300,000  tons  in 
i  1920.    Several  factors  combined  to  bring  about  this  reduction  in  imports,  but  more 
especially  the  state  of  chaos  in  international  rates  of  exchange.    Other  contributory 
causes  were  the  lack  of  money  in  most  European  countries,  the  improvement  in  the 
status  of  local  flocks  and  herds,  definite  efforts,  put  forth  on  the  part  of  some  countries 
to  check  imports  of  meat,  and  finally  the  relatively  high  prices  demanded  by  exporters 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year.    Evidently,  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  not 
in  a  position  to  absorb  nearly  so  much  overseas  meat  as  was  hoped  for  after  peace  was 
I  established. 

CANADA  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY 

Canada,  with  over  ten  million  head  of  cattle  and  only  eight  million  inhabitants, 
has  an  annual  surplus  of  3/400,000  cattle  for  export.  So  long  as  the  United  States 
market  absorbed  that  surplus  at  satisfactory  prices,  as  was  the  case  until  nine  months 
ago,  there  was  no  inducement  to  ship  either  cattle  or  meat  to  Europe,  except  when 
prices  on  this  side  rose  above  the  United  States  level.  In  May,  however,  the  United 
States  imposed  a  tariff  amounting  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  all  live  animals 
imported,  and  2  cents  per  pound  on  beef.  Canadian  producers  were  at  once  faced 
with  the  position  that  Great  Britain  might  become  practically  the  only  market  to 
which  they  could  send  their  surplus.  This  intensified  the  demand  for  the  removal  of 
the  embargo  on  store  cattle; — a  subject  which  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
•  British  Government  during  the  whole  of  1921. 

In  the  meantime,  shipments  were  made  during  1921  of  31,794  head  of  fat  cattle, 
4,335  quarters  of  frozen  beef,  and  5,003  quarters  of  chilled  beef  to  the  United  King- 
dom. The  live  cattle,  being  corn-fed  steers  of  good  quality,  although  rather  too  heavy 
for  this  market,  generally  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  prices  slightly  under  the  level  of 
the  home-grown  meat;  and  a  fairly  regular  trade  now  seems  to  have  been  established 
after  a  break  of  seven  years.  The  chilled  beef,  with  some  exceptions,  also  proved  to 
be  of  good  quality,  and  frequently  realized  2d.  to  3d.  per  pound  more  than  Argentine 
chilled  beef,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  bright  appearance,  due  to  the  higher  temperature 
at  which  it  could  be  carried  on  its  shorter  voyage. 

This  new  industry  is  still  only  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  a  good  deal  of 
;  organization  on  the  other  side  will  be  necessary  before  the  business  can  become  really 
important;  but  the  Canadian  railway  and  steamship  companies  are  helping  it  con- 
siderably by  quoting  reduced  transport  rates,  while  the  Canadian  Government  is 
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encouraging  it  in  every  way  possible,  foreseeing,  doubtless,  that  along  that  line,  rather 
than  in  the  direction  of  shipping  "  stores,"  the  interests  of  both  Canadian  producer* 
and  British  consumers  can  best  be  served. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  Canada  in  June  last  was  10,206,205  head,  as  compared 
with  9,572,190  head  in  1920,  an  increase  of  634,009,  or  6-6  per  cent.  Sheep,  however, 
declined  in  number  from  3,702,783  in  1920  to  3,675,860  in  1921. 

Exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  4,300  tons  frozen  and  chilled  beef  as  compared 
with  6,076  tons  of  frozen  beef  in  1920,  47,821  tons  in  1919,  46,000  tons  in  1918,  55,000 
tons  in  1917,  and  15,200  tons  in  1916. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  1922 

With  the  probability  of  less  abundant  supplies  in  aggregate  at  home,  and  from 
overseas,  the  position  would  be  entirely  favourable  for  sellers,  were  it  not  that  an 
increased  proportion  of  the  world's  output  of  beef  may  have  to  seek  a  market  in  Great 
Britain,  for  lack  of  Continental  outlets.  A  dull  general  trade  must  have  some 
restrictive  effect  upon  the  consumptive  demand;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  even  a  slight 
increase  of  employment  will  doubtless  set  that  demand  going  again,  unless  prices 
generally  were  to  advance  materially.  If  the  popular  taste  could  be  diverted  for  a 
time  from  mutton  and  lamb,  which  are  scarce  and  not  likely  to  become  over  plentiful, 
to  beef  (of  which  there  are  large  stocks  that  could  be  quickly  replenished),  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

While  some  recovery  from  the  exaggerated  depression  in  values  established  towards 
the  close  of  1921,  is  almost  certain  to  be  made,  the  average  level  of  the  past  year  is 
not  likely  to  be  approached,  except  temporarily.  The  general  tendency  must  be 
towards  re-establishing  the  popular  prices  of  1913.  Working  costs  at  all  stages  must 
be  brought  down  further  if  producers  are  to  be  tempted  to  send  to  this  market  the 
increased  shipments  so  necessary  to  keep  prices  at  a  moderate  level. 

SAFEGUARDS  IN  THE  EXTENSIONS  OF  CREDITS 

In  many  instances  of  the  abuse  of  credit  in  foreign  trade  transactions,  it  is 
apparent,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  that  the  credit  grantor  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  secure  a  credit  report  or  to  employ  the  commonest  safeguards 
in  the  extension  of  credit.  An  instance  occurred  not  long  ago  in  a  claim  submitted 
by  a  New  York  exporter  with  the  notation  that  the  dehtor  was  a  notorious  inter- 
national fraud,  who  had  pursued  his  shady,  calling  for  years.  This  the  credit  grantor 
discovered  after  he  had  shipped  the  goods;  but  an  inquiry  at  the  proper  time  would 
have  avoided  the  entire  transaction.  It  is  apparent  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
collect  this  account.  In  this  case  the  debtor  makes  a  practice  of  ordering  goods 
broadcast  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  careless  credit  man,  in  disposing  of  them  on 
receipt,  and  refusing  to  pay.  He  has  no  assets'  on  which  to  levy  and  criminal  prose- 
cution is  not  possible  until  one  of  the  victims  appears  in  person  as  a  complainant 
and  succeeds  in  proving  criminal  intent.  Other  overdue  accounts  are  not  the  result 
of  carelessness,  but  arise  in  spite  of  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  credit  man.  Constant  interchange  of  ledger  experience  is  an  excellent  method 
of  checking  any  gradual  deterioration  of  originally  well-regarded  accounts.  No 
human  foresight,  of  course,  can  prevent  sudden  reversals  in  the  fortunes  of  cus- 
tomers either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  submitting  a  claim  for  collection  abroad  it  is 
important  to  know  the  degree  of  prudence  exercised  in  the  extension  of  credit.  It 
is  a  sad  fact  that  these  who  are  most  clamorous  for  official  action  in  the  collection 
of  accounts  abroad  are  frequently  the  firms  which  ignore  ordinary  safeguards  of 
credit  prudence. 
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SUGAR  CROP  OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  FOR  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  February  28,  1922. — The  quantity  of  sugar  exported  from  Barbados, 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana  in  1921  amounted 
to  201,698  tons.  If  to  this  be  added  the  fancy  syrup  exported,  which  when  equated  to 
sugar  amounted  to  15,129  tons,  the  total  export  of  these  islands  for  the  year  would 
be  216,827  tons.  This  does  not  include  Jamaica  sugar,  the  returns  for  which  are  not 
yet  available;  but,  as  the  quantity  estimated  for  export  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
was  43,500  tons,  the  total  export  for  the  West  Indies,  including  Jamaica,  may  be  given 
as  260,327  tons — about  10,944  tons  over  the  official  estimate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  The  total  export  exceeded  that  of  1920  by  several  thousand  tons.  As  com- 
pared with  1916-17,  however,  in  both  of  which  years  the  quantity  exported,  including 
the  sugar  equivalent  of  syrup,  was  approximately  300,000  tons,  there  was  a  decline  in 
1921  of  some  40,000  tons. 

In  every  colony  except  British  Guiana  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  was  less 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  in  Barbados  was  approximately  5,700  tons, 
in  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts  about  4,300  tons,  and  in  St.  Lucia  over  1,000  tons.  The 
increase,  however,  of  24,500  tons  in  British  Guiana  accounted  for  the  total  increase 
over  1920. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  quantity  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  fancy 
syrup  exported  from  the  different  colonies,  taking  the  estimated  figure  for  Jamaica 
as  being  correct,  in  the  year  1921: — 

Crystals.  Muscovado.  Molasses.  Syrup. 
Tons.         Tons.         Tons.  Tons. 

Jamaica   43,500  

Trinidad   46,149    60,729   

British  Guiana   108,270    2   

Barbados   23,945  2,400  5,207  36,707 

Antigua   8,400  965  1,301   

St.  Kitts   7,885  249  423  7,679 

Montserrat     30     

St.  Lucia   2,972  266  28  1,000 

St.  Vincent   167  965   


Totals   241,121  4,077         68,655  45,386 


WEATHER  AND  THE  CANE  CROPS 

Advices  from  the  Windward  and  Leeward  islands  are  to  the  effect  that  during 
;  the  growing  season  of  last  year  conditions  were  more  or  less  favourable,  and  that 
!  the  crop  of  sugar  will  exceed  that  of  last  year  and  reach  the  average.   Weather  condi- 
\  tions  were  also  favourable  in  Trinidad  and  point  to  an  increased  crop.    Reports  from 
British  Guiana  state  that  a  decline  of  probably  10,000  tons  may  be  looked  for  this 
year,  due  to  extremely  heavy  weather,  which  adversely  affected  the  cane. 

A  statement  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Barbados  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  cane  in  the  island  indicates  for  the  present  year  only  a  two- 
thirds  crop. 

The  estimate  for  the  present  season  for  all  the  islands  is  that  the  sugar  crop  will 
j  be  practically  the  same  in  quantity  as  in  1921. 

QUALITY  OF  BARBADOS  MOLASSES 

During  the  past  year  from  many  quarters  in  Canada  complaints  have  reached 
1  this  island  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  molasses  shipped.    Careful  investigation 

of  these  complaints  has  been  made  by  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  it  has  been  found 
1  that  in  most  cases  they  were  justified.  The  belief  is  that  the  decline  in  quality  was 
|  due  partly  to  the  condition  of  the  cane  itself,  and  partly  to  a  want  of  care  in  the 

manufacture  of  the  molasses.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  difficulty  experienced 
;  in  regard  to  the  quality  and  purity  of  the  molasses  has  now  been  overcome,  and  that 

a  superior  article  will  be  produced.    There  is  such  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 

among  the  planters  as  to  the  need  for  this  improvement  that  the  quaHty  of  this 
;  season's  crop  may  be  taken  as  assured. 
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The  following  statement  will  show  the  quantity  of  molasses  exported  last  year 
from  Barbados  and  its  destination: — 


Destination  Quantity  Value 

Canada    3,204,723  gallons  £316,624 

Newfoundland   636,410       "  52,342 

British  West  Indies   8,907       "  818 

United  States   341,431       "  34,143 


INVOICES  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Euan 

Cape  Town,  February  8,  1922. — For  the  information  of  the  Director  of  Census 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  all  importers  in  the  Union  are  now  required  to  state 
on  the  body  of  the  Customs  prime  bill  of  entry  the  difference  between  the  total  value 
declared  for  duty  assessment  purposes  and  the  price  of  the  goods  on  board  ship  at 
the  port  of  entry  into  the  Union. 

This  regulation  imposes  no  additional  obligation  upon  Canadian  exporters  or 
shippers  other  than  those  shown  in  the  memorandum  on  "Invoice  Requirements" 
published  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  868  (September  20,  1920),  except  that  if  there  are 
other  charges  such  as  insurance,  commissions,  etc.,  these  should  be  despatched  to  the 
South  African  importer  with  the  invoices,  or  if  possible  showing  on  the  invoice, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  clearance  the  c.i.f.  price  of  the  goods  may  be  stated  on  the  bill 
of  entry. 

This  opportunity  is  taken  to  point  out  once  more  how  essential  it  is  that  invoices 
and  other  documents  required  for  customs  purposes  at  this  end  should  be  promptly 
despatched.  There  have  been  a  number  of  unfortunate  lapses  in  this  respect  recently. 
This  means  that  instead  of  being  able  to  make  clearances  without  trouble,  the 
importers  of  such  Canadian  goods  are  obliged  to  deposit  with  the  customs  authori- 
ties a  cheque  in  guarantee  that  the  documents  forwarded  will  arrive  in  proper  form; 
and  even  when  these  do  arrive,  there  is  untold  trouble  in  their  completion. 

The  writer  has  borne  the  brunt  of  it,  and  knows  that  no  matter  how  good  the 
quality  of  the  Canadian  goods,  no  matter  how  excellent  the  packing,  a  fault  of  this 
kind  "  knocks "  and  "  knocks "  hard  the  salesman's  efforts,  as  well  as  the  best 
endeavours  of  factory  and  packing  room. 

The  chain  must  be  made  complete;  the  weak  link  at  the  office  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stultify  a  plant's  efforts  in  production,  and  what  is  equally  bad,  the  efforts 
of  other  exporting  manufacturers  and  producers.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  break  in 
the  chain  at  the  office  end. 

When  the  goods  are  shipped,  the  shipping  advices  should  be  mailed  at  once, 
with  a  covering  letter  stating  plainly  that  the  ocean  and  negotiable  documents,  together 
with  statement  of  all  added  charges,  are  being  forwarded  promptly;  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  have  these  in  the  importer's  hands  before  arrival  of  shipment;  if  this  is 
impossible,  they  must  accompany  the  shipment.  In  the  latter  case  the  importer 
should  be  notified,  in  order  that  he  may  make  the  necessary  arrangements  before  the 
goods  arrive. 

The  arrival  of  a  shipment  in  a  South  African  port  without  the  necessary  docu- 
ments is  really  a  nuisance  to  the  importer,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  black  mark 
against  the  whole  body  of  Canadian  exporters. 

Outside  of  all  mail  services,  every  Elder-Dempster  steamer  leaving  Canada  for 
South  Africa  carries  a  strong  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  copies  of  actual 
documents,  but  it  will  be  of  great  value,  in  securing  repeat  orders,  if  the  invoice 
reaches  the  importer  before  the  arrival  of  goods,  as  many  articles  are  sold  in  South 
Africa  "to  arrive." 

Documents  should  be  prepared  and  despatched  in  such  a  way  that  the  depart- 
ment man  and  the  office  of  the  overseas  purchaser  will  regard  Canadian  exporters 
as  shippers  whose  papers  secure  prompt  delivery  from  the  customs,  and  an  immediate 
pricing  for  sample  and  sales  purposes. 
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GOODS  IN  DEMAND  IN  COLOMBIA 

A  number  of  hopeful  signs  of  recovery  in  Colombian  trade  are  recorded  in  the 
report,  to  the  end  of  September  last,  by  H.M.  Commercial  Secretary  at  Bogota,  which 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  says  the  London 
Times  Trade  Supplement.  Each  month  the  exports  are  considerably  greater  than  the 
imports.  Few  of  the  merchants  have  been  buying  abroad,  and  for  many  months  to 
come  the  imports  will  be  small.  The  Commercial  Secretary  estimates  that  within  six 
months  Colombia  will  have  shipped  coffee  to  the  value  of  $16,000,000,  and  about 
$4,000,000  worth  of  other  produce,  against  which  the  value  of  imports  should  amount 
to  only  $6,000,000,  consisting  largely  of  equipment  and  stores  for  the  oil  and  mining 
industries,  which  will  be  financed  entirely  abroad.  By  the  middle  of  1922,  therefore, 
1   the  country  should  be  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition  again. 

A  tendency  on  the  part  of  Colombian  buyers  to  place  their  orders  in  Britain  is 
already  noticeable.  There  is,  says  the  report,  a  profitable  future  market  for  agricultural 
j  machinery,  tractors,  motor  vehicles,  and  machine  tools,  and,  dependent  on  the  recovery 
j  in  public  finance,  a  considerable  demand  for  railway  material  and  rolling  stock, 
railway  and  road  bridges,  and  road-making  machinery.  The  goods  which  are  particu- 
!  larly  in  demand  from  the  United  States  are  all  kinds  of  textiles,  hardware,  tools, 
I  machinery,  paints,  oils,  paper,  and  crockery.  Three  local  cotton-weaving  establish- 
i  ments  produce  light  drills  and  cotton  cloth  woven  in  colours,  such  as  are  used  by  the 
\  poorer  population,  and  all  the  country's  requirements  of  such  material  are  thus  met. 

In  heavy  drills,  cotton  prints,  shirtings,  voiles,  sheetings,  etc.,  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
|  is  done  by  United  Kingdom  firms. 

With  regard  to  woollens,  so  far  as  cheap  suitings  and  the  heavier  cloths  used  for 
|  a  kind  of  "  poncho  "  are  concerned,  the  demand  is  entirely  met  by  local  production. 
Two  mills  in  Bogota  also  make  a  fairly  good  blanket,  but  the  better-class  article  is 
imported.    Yorkshire  cloths  are  still  in  good  request.    There  is  also  a  fairly  good 
market  for  stoneware  and  porcelain,  enamel  hollow-ware,  paints  and  oils,  and  whisky. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  RUBBER  LATEX  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  continued  depression  in  the  crude-rubber  market  and 
the  efforts  that  would  naturally  be  made  to  find  new  outlets  for  the  plantation  product, 

!  a  new  use  for  rubber  latex  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  seems  to  have  been  discovered, 
writes  Vice-Consul  Wade,  Singapore,  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  Mr. 

|  Frederick  Kaye  is  responsible  for  the  discovery  and  has  patented  his  process. 

ADVANTAGES  CLAIMED  FOR  THE  NEW  PROCESS 

It  is  claimed  for  the  new  discovery  that  it  will  not  only  reduce  the  cost  of  paper 
manufacturing  materially  and  simplify  paper-making  methods,  but  that  it  will 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  product.  For  example,  Mr.  Kaye  claims  that  by 
his  process  the  effect  of  introducing  even  very  small  quantities  of  rubber  into  the 
manufacture  of  paper  from  some  fibres  is  to  produce  a  rubber  paper  possessing  con- 
siderably better  physical  qualities  than  that  made  from  the  same  fibres  by  the  usual 
processes. 

Experiments  were  made  to  show  that  with  an  ordinary  fibre  made  into  a  paper 
containing  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  rubber  the  product  had  a  folding  number  of 
5,000  to  6,000  and  a  tensile  strength  two  or  three  times  that  of  the  same  material 

i  made  without  rubber.  But  with  a  rubber  content  of  about  seventy-five  one-hundredths 
of  1  per  cent  the  folding  number  reached  14,500,  while  the  same  paper  made  in  the 

i  usual  manner  had  a  folding  number  of  30. 

Another  fibre  beaten  for  half  the  usual  time  made  into  paper  containing  1  per 
cent  of  rubber  had  a  folding  number  of  72,500  and  a  tensile  strength  of  87  pounds 

:  for  a  strip  1  inch  wide,  equal  to  6,600  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  about  twice  the 

■  strength  of  a  well-vulcanized  rubber  compound,  such  as  is  used  in  tires,  for  example. 
The  bursting  strength  was  about  40  pounds  for  a  thickness  of  one-tenth  of  a  milli- 
metre. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  II.  Koss, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer 
to  file  No.  27748).  Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.  Date  of  Closing  Particulars 

35010        May  31,  1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  two  double-wheel  lathes  and 

two  sets  of  motors  and  control  gears  for  operating 
the  machines,  as  specified. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  21.  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  March  21.  Those  for  the  week  ending  March  14  are  also  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

BANK  OF  MONTREAL 
1  Foreign  Exchange  Department 


Week  ending  Week  ending 

March  14,  March  21, 

Parity  1922  1922 

Britain  £  1.00  $4.86  $4.4882  $4.5128 

France  Fr.  1.  .193  .0927  .0930 

Italy  Lire  1  .  .193  .0526  .0525 

Holland  Florin  1.  .402  .3877  .3895 

Belgium  Fr.  1.  .193  .0857  .0877 

Spain  Pes.  1.  .193  .1591  .1603 

Portugal  Esc.  1.  1.08  .0881  .0901 

Switzerland  Fr.  1.  .193  .2007  .2007 

Germany  Mk.  1.  .238  .0038  .0036 

Greece  Dr.  1.  .193  .0476  .0468 

Norway  Kr.  1.  .268  .1814  .1803 

Sweden                      ..Kr.  1.  .268  .2664  .2705 

Denmark  Kr.  1.  .268  .2187  .2190 

Japan  Yen  1.  .498  .2890  .4895 

India  R.  1.  2s.  .4951  .2898 

United  States  $  1.  $1.00  1.0368  1.0306 

Argentina  Pes.  1.  .44  .3706  .3800 

Brazil  Mil.  1.  .3245  .1477  .1429 

Roumania  Lei  1.  .193  ....  .... 

Jamaica  £  ].  4.86  4.4637  4.5257 

Shanghai,  China..    .Tael  1.  .631  .7374  .7562 
Batavia,  Java.   ..Guilder  1.  .402  .3875  .3877 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments $  1.  .49  .5184  .5191 

Barbados  $  1.  1. 

British  Guiana  $  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  1.  1. 

Dominica  $  1.  1. 

Grenada  $  1.  1.         L  .931  .94i%4-.94| 

St.  Kitts  $  1.  1. 

St.  Lucia  $  1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  $  1.  1. 

Tobago  $  1.  1. 
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TEADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  op 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamil- 
ton, St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Iron  and  Steel  Products  for  Scandinavia 

(See  Report  on  page  469) 

4507.  Plumbers*  supplies. — A  Norwegian  metal  merchant  wants  to  import 
wrought  iron  tubing  §  inch  to  4  or  5  inches,  steel  tubing  1  inch  to  10  inches,  malleable 

,   fittings,  valves,  pipe  taps,  etc. 

4508.  Wire  fencing. — A  Norwegian  concern  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  for 
I   wire  fencing. 

4509.  Ironmongery. — A  Swedish  concern  is  desirous  of  representing  a  Cana- 
[•   dian  firm. 

4510.  Black  sheets,  packed  in  crates  of  about  200  kg.  when  A  mm.  to  1  mm; 
!   from  1  mm.  to  20  mm.  can  be  shipped  loose),  are  required  by  a  Swedish  concern. 

4511.  Nails  (square)  are  required  by  Stockholm  firm. 

4512.  Radiators  and  boilers. — A  firm  in  Sweden  is  desirous  of  representing  a 
good  Canadian  firm. 

4513.  Hoop  iron,  etc.— A  firm  in  Sweden  would  like  to  import  hoop  iron,  1  mm. 
I  thick  and  30  mm.  wide,  wire  ropes  and  wire  rods  with  5  mm.  diameter. 

4514.  Steel  tubes  and  flanges. — A  Goteborg  concern  wants  to  import  steel  tubes 
and  flanges  from  32  mm.  to  269  mm.  outside  diameter.  They  also  require  bolts, 
nuts,  screws,  small  cocks  and  valves. 

4515.  Metals. — A  Stockholm  firm  is  interested  in  the  importation  of  wrought 
iron  tubing,  cast  iron  tubes,  iron  and  steel  bars,  galvanized  sheets,  pig  iron. 

4516.  Metals. — A  Christiania  concern  wishes  to  import  brass  tubes,  sheets,  rods 
and  wire,  also  wire  and  cables  (not  insulated)  for  electrical  purposes,  steel  sheets 
and  corrugated  sheets. 

4517.  Metals. — A  firm  in  Sweden  desires  to  import  brass  and  copper  sheets, 
rods  and  ingots,  nickel  cubes,  pig  lead,  galvanized  sheets,  wrought  iron  tubing,  steel 
tubing,  reinforcing  steel,  black  sheets,  shipbuilding  sheets,  wire  rods. 

4518.  Metals. — A  Swedish  firm  desires  quotations  for  different  kinds  of  metals, 
as  copper  plates,  bars  and  wire;  tinplates,  galvanized  sheets  (plain  and  corrugated); 

■  brass  sheets  and  bars,  pig  lead  and  in  sheets. 

4519.  Shipbuilding  materials. — A  Stockholm  concern  is  in  a  position  to  import 
shipbuilding  material. 

4520.  Shipbuilding  materials. — Sheets,  angle  iron,  etc.,  are  required  by  Swedish 
concern. 

4521.  Metals. — A  Stockholm  firm  desires  quotations  for  pig  lead,  also  lead- 
pipe,  \  inch  to  5  inches,  straw  wrapped. 

4522.  Pig  lead  is  desired  by  a  Swedish  firm,  also  sheet  lead  for  woodpulp  industry. 

4523.  Tin  plates. — A  Swedish  firm  desires  to  import  tin  plates. 
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Foodstuffs 

4524.  Produce. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  exporters  of  bacon, 
hams,  lard  and  cheese. 

4525.  Oatmeal. — A  Manchester  firm  invites  correspondence  from  manufacturers  of 
oatmeal,  with  a  view  to  representation. 

4520.  Seeds,  peas  and  beans. — A  Northampton  firm  w  ould  consider  offers  of  garden 
and  farm  seeds,  also  blue  peas  for  boiling,  beans,  etc. 

4527.  Canned  goods. — A  Manchester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  salmon,  canned 
fruits,  canned  vegetables  and  meats. 

4528.  Sugar. — An  old-established  Antwerp  firm,  dealing  exclusively  in  sugar,  desire 
firm  offers  on  Canadian  sugar,  and,  if  possible,  consignments  of  granulated  sugar, 
lump  sugar  in  flat  squares,  arranged  in  cases  of  25  kilos,  and  cubes  in  cases  of  50 
kilos;  also  brown  sugar  in  sacks. 

4529.  — Sugar. — A  South  Wales  firm  would  import  Canadian  sugar  in  preference  to 
Continental,  if  price  was  right. 

4530.  — Butter. — Large  Midland  importers  of  butter  are  anxious  to  take  direct 
from  Canadian  creameries  the  total  surplus  production  of  three  or  four  creameries 
if  salt  percentage  in  butter  does  not  exceed  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent.  Creameries 
should  try  to  keep  their  moisture  percentage  to  14.  No  spasmodic  shipments 
required.  Wanted  during  the  Canadian  season  continual  steady  export  connection. 
If  satisfactory,  willing  to  put  up  80  per  cent  credit  in  bank  and  sell  butter  on  the 
market  as  colonial  butters  are  sold,  on  2|  per  cent  commission,  rendering  monthly 
account  sales. 

4531.  Groceries  and  provisions. — Correspondent  in  Norway  desires  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  exporters  of  groceries  and  provisions  (except  grain  and  flour),  and 
to  establish  connection  with  Canadian  importers  of  Norwegian  canned  goods,  fish, 
oil,  etc. 

4532.  Sugar. — A  Birmingham  importer  of  sugar  is  anxious  to  commence  importing 
British  Preferential  sugar  from  Canada  direct  instead  of  through  United  States 
brokers,  and  would  consider,  if  the  price  is  right,  an  initial  order  of  500  tons.  British 
Preferential  sugar,  i.e.,  refined  sugar,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin 
certifying  that  the  raw  material  is  the  produce  of  the  British  Empire,  and  is  entitled 
to  a  preferential  duty  which  amounts  to  4s.  3.33d.  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds,  the  ordinary 
tariff  being  25s.  8d.  per  cwt.,  the  British  Preferential  duty  being  21s.  4.67d.  per  cwt. 
Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Bristol. 

4533.  Canned  lobster. — A  Swedish  firm  established  as  agent  and  importer  of 
all  sorts  of  conserves  is  desirous  of  finding  direct  connection  in  Canada  for  the 
import  of  conserved  lobsters. 

t534.  Foodstuffs. — An  established  manufacturers'  agent  in  Jamaica,  now  repre- 
senting a  number  of  American  houses,  wishes  to  replace  such  connections  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  packing  house  products,  flour,  condensed  milk,  and  grocery  special 
ties. 

4535.  Codfish. — A  European  concern,  operating  in  Brazil,  desires  to  import  Can* 
diai)  codfish. 

Textiles  and  Dry  Goods,  Knitted  Wear,  Etc. 

4530.  Shirts  and  neckwear. — Established  and  aggressive  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentative in  Jamaica  is  in  a  position  to  do  well  with  lines  of  medium-priced  Canadian 
shirts  and  neckwear. 

4537.  Gloves. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  represent  manufacturers  of 

gloves  of  all  kinds. 

4538.  Textiles,  hosiery  and  knitted  underwear. — A  Manchester  firm  with  exfc M 
sive  connections  wishes  to  represent  manufacturers  of  the  foregoing,  suitable  for  the 
wholesale  and  shipping  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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4539.  Clothing  and  personal  furnishings. — Established  manufacturers'  agent  in 
Jamaica,  now  representing  a  number  of  American  houses,  wishes  to  replace  such 
connection  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  underwear  and 
neckwear,  boots  and  shoes,  rubber  soles  and  heels. 

4540.  Hosiery. — An  established  importer  and  dry  goods  distributor  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  will  consider  offer  from  large  Canadian  house  manufacturing  men's  hosiery. 
Has  established  demand,  and  will  push  any  lines  accepted. 

Timber,  Pulp,  and  Wood  Products 

4541.  Timber. — A  Manchester  importer  of  timber  invites  offers  from  Canadian 
exporters. 

4542.  Wood  pulp. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  consider  offers  of 
chemical  wood  pulps. 

4543.  Paper,  boards  and  twine. — A  Manchester  firm  inquires  for  paper,  boards, 
and  twine. 

4544.  Hickory  golf  shafting. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  purchase 
hickory  golf  shafting. 

4545.  Last  blocks. — A  Kettering  firm  is  in  a  position  to  import  maple  wood  last 
blocks. 

4546.  Pulp. — A  European  concern,  operating  in  Brazil,  desires  to  import  Canadian 
pulp  wood. 

Leather,  Hides,  Etc. 

4547.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  offers  of  upper  and 
sole  leather  suitable  for  the  boot  trade. 

4548.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  glace  kid  and  box  calf. 

4549.  Leather  and  skins. — A  Leicester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  light 
upper  leathers,  glace  kids,  box  calf,  box  kips,  sheep  and  goat  skins. 

4550.  Leather. — A  Leicester  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  sole  and  box 
leathers;  also  glace  kid. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

4551.  West  African  market. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  handle  all 
classes  of  goods  suitable  for  the  West  African  market. 

4552.  Chemicals. — A  Manchester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  chemicals  of  all 
descriptions,  the  principal  being  acid  and  wood  chemicals. 

4543.  Chemicals  and  bronze  powders. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  hear 
from  exporters  of  chemicals  for  dyers  and  printers,  also  bronze  and  aluminium 
powders. 

SELLING  METHODS  OF  THE  STANDARD   OIL  COMPANY  IN  BRAZIL 

The  assistant  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  sends  the  following 
extract  from  a  report  recently  received  from  the  manager  of  the  bank  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  sales  made  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  natives  adjacent  to  the  river 
Amazon  :— 

"  The  Standard  Oil  Company  sell  annually  in  the  wild  lands  adjacent  to  the 
river  Amazon,  as  far  as  1,200  miles  from  its  mouth,  half  a  million  oil  lamps  for  use 
by  the  natives,  to  whom  of  course  they  afterwards  supply  the  oil.  The  oil  is  put  up 
in  pannier-shaped  tins,  which  are  easily  carried  on  a  mule's  back.  Once  emptied  of 
their  contents  these  tins  are  used  by  the  rubber  gatherers,  and  most  of  the  raw  rubber 
which  comes  down  from  the  timberland  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Amazon  makes 
the  journey  in  this  way  on  the  backs  of  the  mules  in  the  especially  shaped  tins  pro- 
vided by  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  As  a  lesson  in  adopting  selling  methods  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  country,  this  might  be  profitably  put  before  prospective  Cana- 
dian exporters." 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  March  29;  Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  19. 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  March  31;  Chaudierc,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  April  14. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  March  30. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba),  Kingston,  Montego  Bay,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Jamaica. — Nevis, 
Pickford  &  Black,  March  28. 

To  Liverpool. — Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  2;  Canada,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  April  9;  Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  30. 

To  Southampton  and  Bremen. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  23. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  1;  Saturnia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  April  15. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Caronia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
April  10. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  31;  Cana- 
dian Seigneur,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  8;  Montcalm,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  8;  Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  April  22;  Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
April  22. 

To  London. — Canadian  Raider,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March 
24;  Hastings  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  March  28;  Comino,  Furnes«, 
Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  March  29;  Bolingbrohe,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March 
30;  Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  4;  Bosworth, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  6;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  April  14;  Mottisfont,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  14;  Canadian 
Trapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  18;  Bothwell,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  March 
28;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  9;  Canadian  Runner,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  12;  Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  April  21;  Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
April  26. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  April  1. 

To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  March  25;  Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line, 
April  12 ;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  April  13. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.. 
April  15. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — Otarama,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. 
Ltd.,  April  12. 

To  Havana  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  22; 
Montezuma,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  4. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  19. 

To  Avonmoutii. — Lakonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  4;  Mottisfont,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  7. 

To  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  30;  Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line, 
April  25. 
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To  Antwerp  (via  Havre  and  Southampton). — Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  1. 

To  Cork. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  30. 

To  Havre  (via  London). — Lisgar  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  April  7. 
To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  March  28. 
To  Cuba  and  Jamaica. — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  March  21. 
To  South  Africa. — Kaduna,  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  April  5. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  April. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdijh,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  loading  April;  Dinteldijk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  May. 
To  London  and  Liverpool. — Politician,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  early  April. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  April  14;   Waikawa,  Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
April  15. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  May  19 ;  Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail 
Line,  early  May. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
April  16;  Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  May  7. 

To  South  America  (West  Coast). — Regulus,  Latin- American  Line,  early  April. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Manila. — Harold  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  early 
|  April. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe.— Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  April  9. 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  SIAM 

Siam,  like  other  countries,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette,  has  passed  through 
its  anxious  period,  and,  also  like  most  of  them,  is  now  on  the  way  to  steady  recovery. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  most  part  of  the  depression  Siam  was  able  to  maintain 
a  favourable  trade  balance,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  that  imports 
exceeded  exports.  Even  then,  the  larger  volume  of  imports  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  market.  Granting  good  harvests,  the  demand 
for  imported  manufactures — cotton  cloths,  cotton  yarns,  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
certain  classes  of  machinery,  motor  cars,  cycles,  etc. — is  likely  to  expand  considerably 
during  the  current  year.  The  goods,  however,  must  be  right  in  quality  and  price, 
for  the  keenest  competition  is  to  be  met  from  Germany  and  Belgium  in  iron  and 
steel  goods,  and  from  Japan  and  the  local  industry  in  cotton  cloths. 

Siam,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  steadily  developing  industrially,  and  under  Govern- 
ment encouragement  a  number  of  new  activities  are  being  promoted,  as,  for  example, 
the  manufacture  of  cement,  bricks  and  tiles,  while  farm  tractors  are  being  introduced 
into  agriculture,  also  modern  machinery  and  appliances  for  mining  and  timber- 
hauling,  and  equipment  of  silk,  rice  and  oil  mills.  Other  developments  of  engineering 
interest  are  the  Government  schemes  for  public  works,  particularly  railway,  road 
I    construction,  and  irrigation.. 


LIST   OF   ACTS   ADMINISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED    BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyrights  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Eead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
List   of   Licensed   Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918), 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Report   of    Special   Trade    Commission   to    Great   Britain,    France    and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian   Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  and  Trade  Regulations  of  Other  Countries  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents). 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).     (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The   following  is   an   abbreviated   list   of   publications    of   the   Bureau  of 
Statistics.  For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).    VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education; 
Finance  (Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways 
and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production, 
including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures; 
Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual   and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 


Note. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street. 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Catfle 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 



ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 
Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consu* -General 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul-General. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul 

Egypt: 

Alexandria.  British  Consul  -General 

Mexico : 

Mexico,  British  Consul-General 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consui. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street. 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony;  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
address  Officer-in-charge,  H.  M.  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  (P.O.  Box  225),  12  Broad 
way,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
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Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 
B.   S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.   46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen, 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11. 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dressy  Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Major    H.   A.    Chisholm,    M.C.,    4  Mission 
Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003). 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 
P.    W.    Ward,    P.O.    Box    121,  Singapore. 
(Territory    covers    Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)     Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison   Watson,     73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John   street,   Liverpool.     Cable  Address. 

Cantracom. 
A.   B.   Muddiman,    Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 

Glasgow,    Scotland.      (Territory  covers 

Scotland  and  Ireland).     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  1463  Broadway,  New  York. 
City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address :  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 
Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B' Sydney;  N.sV^^1  EXCh&nge  Building'       R  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

2.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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VISITS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  TO  CANADA 

The  following  visits  of  Trade  Commissioners  to  Canada  are  notified  for  the 
information  of  exporters,  so  that  if  they  should  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  they  can  write  to  any  of  the  officers  mentioned  before  their  departure  for 
Canada : — 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool,  will  arrive 
in  Ottawa  about  the  end  of  May,  and  during  the  summer  will  make  a  tour  of 
the  fruit-growing  districts  of  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

Major  G.  B.  Johnson,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  will  arrive  in 
Canada  about  August  next  and  will  tour  those  towns  and  cities  which  contain 
exporters  interested  in  the  trade  of  either  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Major  Johnson 
is  at  present  making  a  tour  through  Ireland. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Eoss,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,' will  arrive  in  Canada 
some  time  in  August  next.  He  will  make  a  tour  of  the  towns  and  cities  in 
which  exporters  are  located  who  are  interested  in  the  trade  of  China. 


TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  March  16,  1922. — It  is  impossible  to  report  any  improvement  in  general 
business  conditions,  and  any  slight  flicker  of  recovery  seems  to  be  fated,  to  be  imme- 
diately extinguished  by  the  development  of  counterbalancing  unfavourable  features. 
Of  this  description  are  the  lock-out  in  the  engineering  trade  which,  if  not  promptly 
settled,  will  not  only  retard  British  production  but,  by  throwing  several  hundred 
thousand  men  out  of  work,  heavily  increase  the  already  large  band  of  unemployed; 

i  and  the  adoption  of  higher  tariff  duties  by  the  Indian  Government,  India  is  Britain's 
best  customer,  her  purchases  of  British  products  in  a  bad  year  like  1921  having 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £109,000,000.  Lancashire,  whose  important  trade  with  India 
has  already  been  affected  by  the  boycotting  of  cottons,  anticipates  drastic  and  per- 
manent reductions  from  this  increase  in  import  duties. 

The  outlook  is  also  prejudiced  by  the  fear  that  unless  distinct  recovery  takes 
place  in  the  near  future,  there  must  be  further  forced  liquidation  among  firms  who 
have  become  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  protracted  trade  depression. 

The  President  of  the  Government  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  speaking 

|  yesterday  before  the  London  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Trade,  stated :  ,"  It  is 
not  a  very  auspicious  moment  to  speak  about  trade.    I  am  quite  sure  that  none  of  us, 

;  however  long  we  have  been  in  business,  has  ever  seen  a  condition  of  things  approaching 

I  that  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to-day." 
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As  regards  foreign  trade,  the  February  returns  are  remarkable  in  so  far  that  ! 
the  totals  of  imports  and  exports  so  nearly  balance  that  the  excess  of  imports  ovei 
exports  is  reduced  to  £865,000,  an  almost  unique  occurrence,  even  in  pre-war  times,  i 
This  result  is  mainly  due,  however,  to  an  increase  of  £1,750,000  in  exports  of  foreign 
and  colonial  products,  because  there  are  reductions  of  £7,000,000  in  imports,  and  just  ! 
under  £5,000,000  in  British  exports. 

The  Stock  Exchange  remains  the  sole  centre  of  activity.  The  improvement  in 
trading  commenced  last  autumn  with  the  reduction  in  the  bank  rate,  and  the  conse- 
quent demand  for  gilt-edged  securities  caused  a  revival  of  capital  issues.  The  total 
of  these  made  in  February  shows  some  falling  off  from  the  boom  of  January,  but  the 
amounts  for  the  past  four  months  have  been:  November,  £71,000,000;  December, 
£72,000,000;  January,  £158,000,000;  February,  £71,000,000.  The  totals  for  the  first 
two  months  of  1922  were  £229,000,000  against  £35,000,000  in  January-February,  1921.  : 

These  issues  have  been  principally  Government  and  municipal  borrowings,  but 
the  absorption  of  these  and  advancing  prices  have  been  responsible  for  £13,000,000 
being  floated  for  general  trade  and  industrial  purposes  in  February. 

COMPETITION  FROM  SIBERIAN  CANNED  SALMON  INCREASING 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  March  9,  1922. — Although  the  present  time  is  between  seasons  in  the  i 
canned  salmon  trade  in  this  country,  and  there  is  a  consequent  absence  of  transac-  i 
tions,  it  is  opportune  to  call  attention  to  the  increasing  foothold  which  salmon  of  | 
Siberian  origin  is  securing  in  this  market. 

Upon  receipt  of  an  inquiry  from  Canada  for  current  quotations  for  Canadian  | 
sockeye,  it  has  been  ascertained  from  two  of  the  principal  canned  salmon  brokers  that  \ 
the  market  here  is  practically  bare  of  sockeye  supplies  from  either  British  Columbia  | 
or  the  United  States,  and  that  buyers  exhibit  no  interest  because  the  prices  quoted  J 
for  Siberian  reds  are  so  much  cheaper  than  any  quotations  suggested  for  either  Cana-  j 
dian  or  American. 

In  the  same  manner,  purchases  of  Alaska  red  have  been  severely  checked  by  offers 
of  Siberian  which  are  thought  to  give  better  value  for  the  money. 

It  will  be  generally  known  that  the  situation  here  has  been  considerably  improved  | 
by  arrangements  which  have  been  completed  to  absorb  practically  the  whole  of  the 
huge  war  stocks  of  canned  salmon  of  all  kinds  which  have  been  crushing  business  for  , 
some  time  past,  although  the  market,  as  indicated  above,  is  momentarily  stagnant, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  resumption  of  activity  will  occur  until  after  Easter. 

As  regards  the  future,  however,  the  trade  is  greatly  impressed  by  the  success 
which  J apanese  packers  of  Siberian  salmon  have  already  achieved  here,  and  the  severe 
competition  which  Canadian  and  American  packers  are  certain  to  encounter. 
Important  features  in  this  competition  are  the  availability  from  Siberia  of  large 
quantities  of  the  red  variety  of  salmon,  which  is  held  in  chief  regard  here,  and  cheaper 
labour  and  cost  of  production  generally. 

The  movement  is  not  a  new  one,  but  official  figures  show  that  while  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  of  canned  salmon  from  countries  other  than  Canada  and  the 
United  States  (which  practically  means  Siberia)  amounted  in  1913  to  59,381  cwt., 
and  in  1921  to  179,581  cwt.,  those  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  for  the 
former  year,  Canada  275,362  cwt.,  United  States  265,817  cwt.,  and  for  the  latter, 
Canada  169,736  cwt.,  United  States  227,213  cwt. 

In  spite  of  the  dullness  of  trade,  Japanese  interests  are  conducting  an  aggressire 
propaganda  campaign  in  the  press  and  elsewhere,  and  although  the  advertisements 
now  appearing  in  trade  newspapers  extol  the  merits  of  canned  salmon  without  refer- 
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ence  to  origin,  it  is  understood  that  the  campaign  is  being  mainly  financed  by 
Japanese  interests. 

Prices  of  canned  salmon,  although  exhibiting  a  considerable  decline  from  top 
figures,  are  still  high,  more  especially  in  the  retail  trade,  and  the  knowledge  that  con- 
siderable stocks  both  of  Siberian  and  American  are  either  stored  here  or  available 
renders  it  practically  impossible  to  suggest  any  firm  prices. 

JAM  MARKET  IN  ENGLAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  March  9,  1922. — A  marked  feature  of  the  import  trade  in  England  in 
regard  to  jams  is  the  presence  in  nearly  every  grocer's  store  of  Australian  jams. 
These  jams  began  to  penetrate  into  England  about  the  time  of  the  Armistice  and 
succeeding  month.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that  their  presence  is  due  to  the  admir- 
S    able  system  of  marketing  which  is  employed  by  the  Australians.    In  this  regard  it 
I    will  be  of  some  interest  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  pooling  for  export  purposes. 

Large  stores  of  Australian  jam  are  held  over  here  in  bonded  warehouses.  Brokers 
i  and  importers  draw  their  supplies  from  these  stores  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  moment.  This  is  very  useful  to-day  when  prices  are  fluctuating,  and  further  it  is 
an  advantage  of  much  value  to  have  a  stock  of  many  varieties  of  jam  to  draw  upon, 
besides  the  fact  that  importers  have  every  inducement  to  sell  at  to-day's  changing 
price  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  market. 

After  the  termination  of  hostilities  a  large  amount  of  Canadian  jam  was  brought 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  France  and  sold  well.  However,  when  the  importers, 
after  this  stock  was  exhausted,  turned  their  attention  towards  Canada  for  direct  ship- 
ments to  replace  this  stock  from  France,  they  found  that  the  prices  of  jams  imported 
direct  from  Canada  were  too  high  for  them  to  handle  on  a  competitive  selling  basis. 
In  some  ways  it  is  regrettable  that  Canadian  jam  factories  cannot,  by  pooling,  retain 
in  England  stores  of  jam  from  which. the  various  grocers  and  grocery  pools  can  draw, 
as  they  are  doing  from  the  Australian  pool.  Unless  this  marketing  principle  is  fol- 
lowed Canadian  jam,  although  it  may  be  better  than  Australian,  will  find  it  has  a 
very  hard  row  to  hoe  before  it  can  earn  its  well-merited  place  on  the  ordinary  English 
household  table. 

After  canvassing  some  of  the  principal  importers  in  this  area,  the  general  conclu- 
sion seems  to  be  that  they  can  see  no  reason  why  Canadian  jams  should  not  compete 
with  the  Australian,  especially  in  regard  to  soft  fruit  jams. 

POINTS   OF   INTEREST   TO  MANUFACTURERS 

The  following  are  the  most  popular  jams  in  England:  raspberry,  black  currant, 
\   strawberry,  apricot,  and  bitter  marmalade. 

Manufacturers  should  remember  that  English  people  do  not  regard  some  kinds 
!  of  berries  as  used  in  Canada  as  jamming  fruits,  and  in  Tiiis  regard  the  English  house- 
wife is  staunchly  conservative.  The  best  sellers  are  the  varieties  already  mentioned, 
|   in  cases  containing  48  2-pound  tins. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  enterprising  firm  of  brokers  that  if  Canadian  jam 
could  be  brought  over  in  glass  jars  containing  1  pound  and  2  pounds  net,  it  is  their 
belief  that  it  would  sell  more  readily  than  jams  in  tins  as  packed  by  the  Australians. 

There  is  also  a  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  confectionery  jam,  packed 
in  7  to  14  and  56-pound  tins;  but  this  demand  is  by  no  means  great. 

Wherever  possible  a  varnished  label  should  be  used,  as  this  can  be  wiped  and  will 
keep  in  better  condition.  Thus  the  containers  have  the  appearance  of  being  fresh 
from  the  factory  and  have  that  tasty,  bright  look  which  so  appeals  to  the  housewife 
in  the  United  Kingdom  where  she  has  so  many  varieties  to  choose  from. 
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DUTY   ON  JAM 

Jam,  it'  it  contains  sn^ir,  and  if  il  is  not  made  from  fruits  liable  to  duty,  is 
subject  lo  nu  import  tariff  of  18s.  6d.  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  on  the  total  weight  of  the 
jam.  1 1  ;i  certificate  of  origin  accompanies  the  shipment  showing  that  the  sugar  used  is 
the  product  of  the  British  Empire,  the  jam  is  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  one-sixth  of  the 
duty  on  entering  this  country. 

Fruit  liable  to  duty  as  fruits  are:  plums,  greengages,  damsons  and  figs,  and  jam 
made  from  these  fruits  with  sugar  bear  an  import  duty  of  £1  5s.  8d.  per  cwt.  Here 
again  if  it  is  shown  that  the  raw  materials  are  the  produce  of  the  British  Empire  the 
jam  is  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  one-sixth  of  the  duty. 

FRUIT  PULP 

There  is  a  demand  in  season  amongst  the  large  jam  manufacturers  for  pulps. 
In  fixing  their  price  manufacturers  should  remember  that  it  must  be  competitive  with 
the  pulp  offered  in  this  country  by  Dutch  shippers.  The  best  fruit  pulps  are  packed 
in  56-pound  tins. 

MARKETING  DRIED  APPLES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  March  10,  1922. — There  is  a  good  outlook  for  dried  apple  rings  and  also 
for  whole  dried  apples  in  the  West  of  England.  The  fruit  should  be  graded  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  lines  of  the  Californian  fruit.  At  the  present  time  a  good  trade 
might  be  done  in  Canadian  rings  if  brought  to  the  standard  of  New  York  State  atfl 
California.  The  latter  are  all  perfect  rings.  They  are  well  selected  and  in  packing 
none  but  whole  rings  are  put  in.  On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  evaporated  apple 
packages  contain  pieces.  Canadian  plants  to  increase  this  business  must  carefully 
weed  out  those  pieces  and  sell  them  in  separate  packages.  If  this  is  done,  Canadian 
Avhole  rings  will  sell,  it  is  considered,  at  a  higher  price,  and  their  pack,  which  is  con- 
sidered low  to-day,  will  be  described  by  the  trade  as  good.  There  is  little  doubt  hut 
that  broken  pieces  have  hampered  the  welcome  of  Canadian  evaporated  apples  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

naming  brands 

In  this  regard  another  factor  should  be  noted.  The  Americans  in  marketing  their 
rings  brand  them  as  either  prime,  extra  choice  or  fancy  apples — at  least  those  brands 
from  New  York  State.  Canadian  firms,  on  the  other  hand,  only  describe  their  apples 
as  standard.  As  a  brand  designation  this  is  unsatisfactory  for  this  market,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  English  buyer  prefers  the  word  prime,  and  to  many  here  the 
word  standard  means  merely  ordinary  apples.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that 
evaporated  apple  plants  should  designate  their  products  for  export  purposes,  not  a3 
standard,  which  may  be  an  excellent  word  for  the  Canadian  domestic  trade,  but  ;i> 
"  Choice  "  or  "  Specially  Selected."  It  may  seem  on  the  face  of  it  the  mere  asset  of 
a  brand  name  is  not  very  important.  In  marketing  goods  in  a  highly  competitive 
market  like  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  it  is  a  vital  factor.  The  Britisher 
always  likes  to  think  he  is  buying  the  best;  so,  whereas  the  American  producl  H 
benefiting  by  the  highly  suggestive  word  "  Prime,"  we  are  falling  behind  due  to  the 
rather  flat  word  for  the  English  market  of  ''  Standard."  The  idea  of  suggestion 
through  the  brand  designation  is  a  question  of  mob  psychology.  If  the  brand  desig- 
nation seems  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  goods  are  the  very  best  available,  it  wiil  be 
found  that  sales  are  beneficially  affected. 
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PURCHASING  METHODS 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  dealing  with  this  trade  in  this  area  so  far  as 
purchasing  methods  are  concerned.  In  the  first,  consignment  and  documents  are 
forwarded  to  Bristol.  The  documents  are  sent  to  the  local  English  agent  of  the  plant's 
own  bankers.  The  consignees  draw  samples  and  as  they  sell  the  goods  take  up  the 
documents.  The  second  method  is  advancing  two-thirds  of  the  value  against  the 
goods. 

QUANTITIES  REQUIRED 

The  quantities  in  which  evaporated  apples  come  to  this  market  are  usually  25 
and  50-pound  boxes.  The  higher  grades  should  be  packed  in  the  25-pound  box.  In 
grading  out  the  fruit  the  Americans  utilize  three  classifications :  "  Prime,"  "  Extra 
•    Choice,"  and  "  Fancy." 

From  California  a  new  type  of  evaporated  apple  is  making  its  appearance,  and  it 
is  expected  will  have  a  good  success.  This  is  an  apple  cored  and  quartered  and  then 
dvied.  On  being  cooked  the  apples  of  course  take  the  quarter  shape  to  which  the 
English  consumer  is  accustomed,  so  it  has  the  advantage  of  appearing  on  the  table 
in  the  well-known  shape  of  the  fresh  apple  in  England. 

GERMAN  ALUMINIUMWARE   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  March  13,  1922. — Some  highly  interesting  sidelights  are  thrown  on  the 
British  aluminium  hollow-ware  trade  in  the  recent  dumping  inquiry  held  under  Part 
II  of  the  British  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act.  The  specific  complaint  studied  is 
that  German  hollow-ware  is  being  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  prices  which,  by 
reason  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value  in  relation  to  sterling  of  German  currency, 
are  below  prices  at  which  similar  goods  can  be  profitably  manufactured  in  the  United 
I  Kingdom.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  British  aluminium  hollow-ware  firms  are 
i  located  in  this  territory,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Cana- 
dian aluminium  manufacturers  a  few  of  the  most  striking  statements  already  made 
at  this  official  inquiry  which  is  proceeding. 

Owing  to  uses  to  which  aluminium  had  to  be  put  in  connection  with  the  war,  it 
became  neceessary  at  an  early  stage  for  the  Munitions  Department  to  conserve  all 
stocks  of  aluminium  and-  to  prohibit  its  use  for  other  than  munitions  purposes.  Shortly 
after  the  Armistice,  the  manufacture  of  British  aluminium  hollow-ware,  with  the 
raising  of  the  prohibition,  recommenced.  The  productive  capacity  of  British  factories 
has  been  considerably  increased,  and  to-day  there  are  about  thirty  manufacturers 
compared  with  some  twelve  before  the  war. 

Renewed  competition  from  Germany  began  to  make  itself  seriously  felt  in  the 
early  part  of  1920  and  led  the  Enamelled  Hollow-ware  Section  of  the  Wrought 
Hollow-ware  Trade  Employers'  Association  to  address  representations  to  the  British 
Board  of  Trade. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  high  British  prices,  in  comparison  with  the  present 
German  prices,  are  due  to,  broadly  speaking,  one  or  other  of  the  following  factors: 
(1)  artificial  conditions  due  to  the  collapsed  German  exchange;   (2)  rates  of  wages 
j   as  paid  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  pre-war  rates,  and  also  as  com- 
pared with  the  current  average  wages  received  by  the  German  workers;   (3)  a  possible 
lesser  degree  of  factory  efficiency.    In  regard  to  this  last  implication,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  protesting  manufacturers  affirm  that  a  selling  price  has,  during  the 
I   present  abnormal  conditions,  ceased  to  be  a  criterion  of  any  value  in  determining  the 
!   efficiency  with  which  the  British  industry  is  being  carried  on,  and  directed  the  Inquiry 
Committee's  attention  to  what  they  consider  is  the  position  of  the  American  and 
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Canadian  aluminium  hollow-ware  undertakings.  To  quote  from  the  Ironmonger  of 
J anuary :  "  Prior  to  the  war  the  volume  of  goods  produced  in  America  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  fact  that  the 
American  public  are  the  greatest  users  of  aluminium  hollow-ware  in  the  world,  the 
prices  of  American  and  Canadian  manufacturers  are  actually  higher  than  the  British." 

Evidence  of  the  manufacturers  seeking  protection  was  taken  as  to  the  German 
competition  in  the  home  trade.  The  following  import  figures  were  submitted  as  \ 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  British  and  German  prices 
was  entirely  due  to  the  collapsed  German  exchange: — 


In  regard  to  the  position  of  British  aluminium  ware  in  overseas  trade,  one  manu  - 
facturer  produced  a  letter  from  India  telling  him  not  to  send  out  any  native  cooking 
pots  unless  prices  were  lower.  At  present  the  British  price  was  10s.  8d.  against  8s. 
for  similar  articles  coming  from  other  sources — perhaps  American  and  Japan.  He 
believed  that  the  Americans  had  been  making  special  efforts  to  capture  the  Indian 
and  Eastern  market,  and  the  British  manufacturer  hardly  competed  in  aluminium 
goods.  He  had  seen  American,  Swedish,  and  French  aluminium  goods  which  were 
of  very  good  quality.  All  this  applied  solely  to  the  export  trade  and  did  not  come  up 
against  the  British  products.  He  added  that  the  trouble  with  the  British  manufac- 
turers was  that  those  countries  had  laid  themselves  out  specially  to  cater  for  the  cheap 
utensils  for  domestic  use.  Another  manufacturer  read  a  letter  from  a  German  house 
suggesting  that  owing  to  the  lower  cost  of  manufacture  in  Germany  his  London 
company  should  contract  to  have  its  goods  made  in  Germany,  stamped  in  identically 
the  same  way,  thus  leading  the  British  public  to  believe  that  they  were  made  in 
England. 

The  case  for  the  aluminium  ware  merchants  which  is  against  the  33J  per  cent 
duty  on  German  aluminium  ware  importations  advocated  by  the  British  Aluminium 
Hollow-ware  Manufacturers'  Association,  also  presents  many  interesting  points  for 
Canadian  aluminium  ware  manufacturers. 

This  body,  during  the  examination  of  samples  of  German  ware,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  German  articles  were  lighter  than,  and  of  an  entirely  different 
pattern  from,  the  British.  The  merchants  urge  that  the  real  reason  why  German 
goods  are  being  sold  here  is  because  the  Germans  had  laid  themselves  out  some  years 
ago  to  meet  the  market  which  existed  for  cheap  and  light  articles  among  the  poorer 
classes,  for  which  demand  the  British  manufacturers  did  not  cater.  For  example, 
the  explanation  offered  why  a  British  3-pint  teapot  was  5s.  7jd.  as  against  2s.  4d. — 
witness's  German  price — was  because  the  former  was  of  heavier  gauge. 

Again,  it  was  urged  that  certain  types  of  articles  were  manufactured  in  Germany 
^vhich  hitherto  had  not  been  made  in  this  country,  at  any  rate  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
be  worth  serious  consideration,  such  as  workmen's  breakfast  cans,  bath  soap-dishes, 
and  light-quality  mugs.  The  British  manufacturers  were  making  goods  of  a  superior 
quality.  The  Germans,  for  example,  in  giving  prices  do  not  state  whether  their 
articles  are  polished,  or  whether  the  description  "  cut  edge  "  or  "  rolled  edge  "  applied 
to  the  frypan  or  stewpan.  Further,  the  Germans  do  not  polish  their  goods  as  much 
as  British  firms  do.  The  British  is  a  more  finished  article.  The  gauge  of  their  goods 
is  heavier.  But  what  is  the  object  of  making  heavy  stewpans  when  the  whole  demand 
is  for  light  ones?  Most  merchants  seemed  to  agree  that  the  British  demand  is  very 
largely  for  a  lighter  and  cheaper  article  than  that  actually  made  by  the  British  them- 
selves. 

Many  comparative  price  lists — none  of  them  agreeing — were  submitted  by  both 
sides  in  regard  to  German  and  British  wares.  The  following  figures  were  submitted 
by  one  wholesale  merchant  importer,  who  pointed  out  that  it  was  compulsory  for  all 


Tons  (long) 


1913  when  the  mark  was  normal  

1920  when  the  mark  was  230  per  £1  

1921  when  the  mark  was  300  to  1,190  per  £1 


233 
246 
659 
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German  manufacturers  to  invoice  goods  in  the  currency  of  the  purchaser  since 
December,  1921  :— 

British  German 
6-inch  stewpan  (with  cover),  2s.  2d.  each.     (Without  cover),  30s.. per  doz.  free  Hamburg. 
10-inch  frypan,  2s.  each.  33s.  lOd.  per  dozen 

4-pint  kettle,  4s.  each,  (September  21).  40s.  9d.  per  dozen. 
3-pint  teapot,  3s.  each.  31s.  4d.  per  dozen. 

The  latest  German  quotation  he  had  was  December  7,  1921.  In  regard  to  stew- 
pans  and  frypans  he  stated,  weight  for  weight,  British  were  cheaper.  The  difference 
in  German  prices  for  frypans  with  rolled  and  cut  edges  respectively  was  given  as  in 
the  ratio  of  18s.  per  dozen  to  32s.,  the  cut-edged  article  being  the  superior.  He  added 
that  a  child's  plate,  with  the  alphabet  stamped  around  it,  a  Boy  Scout's  mug,  pepper 
boxes  and  the  like,  if  made  here,  were  too  heavy,  and  the  price  was  consequently  too 
high.  He  bought  all  his  large  stewpans  and  frypans  in  England  and  only  bought 
light  stewpans  and  frypans  from  Germany. 

In  discussing  the  cost  of  production,  the  cost  of  labour  was  entered  into.  It  was 
stated  that  in  British  factories  all  the  workmen  were  skilled  and  were  paid  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  as  they  make  a  large  number  of  articles.  In  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  boys  who  would  otherwise  be  employed  on  the  land  were  taken  into  the  factories 
and  trained  to  carry  out  one  process  only.  They  were  not  paid  the  highest  rate,  but, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  only  performed  one  process,  became  quite  as  efficient  as 
a  skilled  expert.  Therefore  the  Germans  had  an  advantage  as  regards  wages.  Again, 
in  costing  articles  a  witness  stated  that  the  German,  in  order  to  figure  on  possible 
reductions  in  price,  took  each  article  to  pieces  and  weighed  and  examined  every  part 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  same. 


EXPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1921 

Approximately  $1,500,000,000  worth  of  food  and  other  products  were  sold  abroad 
by  United  States  farmers  during  1921,  according  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Farmers  participated  in  the  nation's  total  export  trade  to,  a  larger 
extent  than  any  other  group.  During  the  midsummer  period  breadstuffs  were  exported 
at  the  rate  of  5,500,000,000  pounds  a  month,  or  at  a  greater  rate  than  ever  before. 
Prior  to  the  war  breadstuffs  were  exported  at  the  rate  of  approximately  1,000,000,000 
pounds  a  month,  and  during  1920  about  2,500,000,000  pounds  a  month.  In  wheat 
alone  the  exports  totalled  181,000,000  bushels  during  the  six  months  from  July  to 
December.  In  the  same  period  of  1920  the  total  was  176,000,000  bushels.  Before  the 
war  the  rate  of  shipment  was  71,000,000  bushels. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  FOR  LITHUANIA 

Great  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  all  sort  of  agricultural  machinery,  implements, 
!  and  manures  in  Lithuania  are  disclosed  in  a  recent  speech  of  Dr.  Alexa,  the  Minister 
for  Agriculture,  addressed  to  the  Lithuanian  Parliament  during  the  discussion  on  the 
Budget,  1922,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  Dr.  Alexa  considers  that 
if  a  proper  system  of  rotation  were  adopted,  some  of  the  so-called  unsuitable  land 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  appropriate  agricultural  machinery  and  manures 
introduced,  the  annual  crops  could  be  increased  by  not  less  than  100  per  cent — i.e., 
2,500,000  tons  instead  of  the  present  1,250,000  tons. 

In  connection  with  the  pending  importation  of  agricultural  machinery,  imple- 
ments, and  manures,  representations  have  been  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in 
order  to  ensure  the  import  of  these  articles  duty  free. 
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THE  EGG  SITUATION  IN  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay 

Manchester,  March  16,  1922—  Interviews  have  been  held  with  a  number  of  the 
leading  importers  of  eggs  in  Manchester  in  order  to  ascertain  their  views  on  the 
general  situation,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  future  demand  for  Canadian  eggs. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  past  season's  purchases  from  Canada  is  the  general 
satisfaction  of  dealers  with  their  transactions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
quality,  grading,  packing,  and  handling  in  transit  have  been  immensely  gratifying. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  1920-21  season  a  number  of  shipments  reached 
Manchester  in  a  very  bad  condition".  The  news  spread  through  the  market,  and 
importers  felt  that  grave  uncertainty  would  attend  any  future  transactions.  It  is 
most  gratifying  to  report  at  the  present  time  a  more  confident  tone  among  merchants 
after  their  experience  with  Canadian  eggs  during  the  last  few  months. 

With  regard  to  next  season's  demand,  it  is  felt  that  in  the  absence  of  a  general 
trade  revival,  prices  will  have  to  fall  if  sales  are  to  be  stimulated.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  state  of  trade  at  that  time. 

Canada's  progress 

Canada  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  growth  of  her  exports  of  eggs  to  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  last  nine  years.  From  1,950  great  hundreds  in  1913,  ai| 
advance  to  1,431,778  great  hundreds  in  1916  was  recorded.  In  the  following  yeai 
they  fell  to  672,761  great  hundreds,  and  in  1918  to  388,985  great  hundreds;  but  they 
advanced  in  1919  to  1,476,962  great  hundreds,  to  fall  again  in  1920  and  1921  to  807,281 
great  hundreds  and  684,480  great  hundreds  respectively. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  rose  from  5,869  great  hundreds  in  1913  to 
1,408,606  great  hundreds  in  1919,  but  they  declined  to  331,185  great  hundreds  in  L920 
and  to  221,889  great  hundreds  in  1921. 

The  total  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  still  less  than  half  of  the  quantities 
brought  in  before  the  war.  In  1913  they  were  21,597,950  great  hundreds  (11,453, 277 
great  hundreds  emanating  from  Russia) ;  but  last  year  they  were  only  10,538,312  great 
hundreds,  nearly  half  of  that  quantity  being  received  from  Denmark. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

Supplies  on  the  market  to-day  are  mainly  from  Denmark  and  Ireland,  with  small 
quantities  coming  in  from  Egypt.  Prices  of  Danish  in  Manchester  are:  18  pounds, 
16s. ;  16  pounds,  14s. ;  those  of  Irish  being  15-16  pounds,  13s.  9d.  to  14s.  Egyptians 
are  selling  at  8s.  to  8s.  6d. 

Roumanian  and  Bulgarian  eggs  are  due  to  arrive  in  three  weeks'  time. 

UNBREAKABLE  GLASS:  A  BOHEMIAN  DISCOVERY 

At  one  of  the  oldest  glass  factories  in  Bohemia,  after  many  years  of  experiments, 
a  glass  has  been  produced  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  absolutely  unbreakable,  says  the 
London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 

Receptacles  made  from  the  material,  it  is  said,  can  be  thrown  about,  made  red 
hot  and  then  put  into  cold  water  and  yet  do  not  break.  It  is  claimed  that  hammers 
made  from  the  material  can  be  used  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  is  difficult  to  cut,  even 
with  a  diamond,  while  the  ordinary  carborundum  stones  are  useless  for  the  purpose. 

The  original  founder  of  the  factory  whence  this  invention  emanates  was  an  ordinary 
glass  worker  who  rose  to  fame  by  his  production  of  chemical  glass.  It  is  important 
to  note,  however,  that  this  invention  can  only  be  placed  upon  a  commercial  basis 
when  a  special  kind  of  sand  has  been  found  and  is  available  in  large  quantities.  At 
the  present  time  this  sand  is  said  to  exist  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  in 
comparatively  small  quantities. 
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LARGE  INCREASES  IN  INDIA'S  IMPORTATIONS  OF  MACHINERY  AND 

RAILWAY  PLANT 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  February  15,  1922. — Statistics  now  available  of  India's  foreign  trade 
for  the  nine  months  ending  December,  1921,  show  that  although  the  total  value  of 
imports  for  these  months  fell  short  of  the  total  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920 
by  about  20  per  cent,  it  was  still  some  40  per  cent  ahead  of  the  total  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1919.  The  shrinkage  of  the  1921  figures  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  are  largely  accounted  for  by  the  falling  off  in  the  values  of  imported 
yarns  and  textile  fabrics.  Importations  of  motor  cars  and  paper  also  fell  away  to  a 
marked  degree. 

In  view  of  the  depressed  conditions  of  foreign  trade  in  1921,  however,  India's 
importations  of  machinery  and  railway  plant  and  rolling  stock  have  shown  remarkable 
increases  over  1920.  The  value  of  imported  machinery  of  all  kinds,  including  belting, 
amounted  for  the  nine  months  ending  December  1921  to  over  26  crores  of  rupees  or 
over  80  million  dollars,  as  against  15  crores  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1920  and 
7  crores  in  1919. 

Importation  of  railway  plant  and  rolling  stock  show  even  greater  relative 
increases.    During  the  nine  months  ending  December  1921,  the  value  of  these  goods 

!  imported  was  over  14  crores  of  rupees,  or  about  45  million  dollars,  as  compared  with 

|  7  crores  and  3  crores  respectively  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920  and  1919. 

The  chief  reason  for  India's  continued  heavy  importations  of  machinery  is  that 
the  cotton,  jute,  iron  and  steel  industries  are  still  busy  with  the  necessary  post-war 

,  replacements  and  extensions  of  plant.  It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  both  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  in  India  that  while  imports  of  machinery  increased,  imports 
of  iron  and  steel  goods  decreased  in  value  from  22  crores  in  1920  to  15  crores  in 

1  1921. 

As  far  as  railway  plant  is  concerned,  Indian  railways  will  be  buying  rolling' 
stock  and  supplies  in  large  quantities  for  many  years  yet.  Necessary  replacements 
were  impossible  during  the  war,  and  the  Government  of  India  are  continuing  their 
policy  of  making  heavy  budget  appropriations  and  loans  to  meet  the  alarming  deprecia- 
tion suffered  by  the  railways  during  the  war. 

Great  Britain  is  steadily  increasing  her  hold  on  the  Indian  markets  for  machinery 
and  railway  plant.  Her  share  of  the  machinery  import  trade  increased  from  65  per 
cent  in  1919-20  to  78  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1920-21,  the  United  States  taking  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder.  The  United  Kingdom  enjoys  practically  a  monopoJy 
of  the  immense  importation  of  railway  plant  and  rolling  stock,  although  India  herself 
is  now  greatly  increasing  her  production  of  such  railway  supplies  as  rails,  bridge 
]  work,  fish  plates,  wagon  parts,  etc. 


FAVOURABLE  WHEAT  FORECAST  FOR  INDIA 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  writing  under 
date  February  15,  1922,  reports  that  the  first  wheat  forecast  for  the  season  1921-22 
reveals  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  January  of  this  year,  the  total  area  sown  to  wheat 
is  estimated  at  27,739,000  acres  as  against  23,185,000  acres  in  1921,  or  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent.  Weather  conditions  at  sowing  time  were  favourable,  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  generally  good. 

India's  greatest  wheat  acreage  was  in  the  year  1917-18,  when  35  million  acres 
were  sown.  ■ 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  February  21,  1922. — While  money  is  far  from  plentiful,  the 
financial  position  shows  signs  of  improvement.  This  is  indicated  by  the  trade  figures. 
For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  there  was  an  excess  of  exports  of  £2,084,338 
as  compared  with  an  excess  of  imports  of  £15,148,487  for  the  previous  year. 

During  the  year  1921  the  imports  were  £42,744,122,  as  against  £61,553,853  for 
1920.  This  means  a  falling  off  of  £19,000,000  of  imports,  which  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  provided  for.  The  decreases  were  in  soft  goods,  foodstuffs,  beverages,  miscel- 
laneous and  other  goods.    Motor  vehicles  dropped  from  £2,934,239  to  £1,210,506. 

With  economy  in  the  public  service,  and  no  unnecessary  expenditure  in  con- 
ducting private  enterprises,  matters  financial  will  improve.  The  fact  that  imports 
have  dropped  means  fewer  monetary  obligations  to  meet,  and  a  more  stable  founda- 
tion for  the  financial  structure. 

On  December  1,  1921,  the  pound  sterling  was  worth  $4.43,  and  to-day  (February 
21),  it  is  worth  $4.60.  On  December  1  the  pound  sterling  was  worth  $4.08  in  United 
States  currency;  to-day  it  is  worth  $4.30. 

IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA  IN  1921 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  under  date 
February  6,  1922,  reports  that,  according  to  the  official  trade  returns  of  the  Dominion 
of  New  Zealand,  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1921,  was  £1,582,258  ($7,911,290)— a  decrease  from  the 
previous  year  of  £804,657  ($4,023,285),  when  the  figures  stood:  £2,386,915  ($ll,954,r.T:. ;. 
The  principal  increases  and  decreases  were  as  follows: — 

Increases. — Apples,  fresh,  £4,840;  whisky,  £4,895;  seeds,  grass  and  clover  £7,109; 
gum  boots,  half  knee,  knee  and  thigh,  £2,002 ;  corsets,  £5,670 ;  buttons,  tapes,  wadding 
pins  and  needles,  £4,563 ;  bolts  and  nuts,  £9,129 ;  hardware,  hollow-ware  and  ironmongery, 
£6,508;  wrought  iron,  6-in.  and  under  in  diameter,  £105,351;  wire,  bare  copper, 
£6,182;  wire,  iron,  n.e.i.,  £5,793;  drills  and  sowers,  £19,625;  harrows,  disc,  £4,285; 
timber,  sawn,  n.e.i.  rough  Oregon  pine,  £47,857;  cement,  building,  £12,701;  paper- 
hangings,  £7,395;  printing  paper,  £36,666;  wrapping  paper,  unprinted,  £16,651; 
stationery,  n.e.i.,  £7,444;  calcium  carbide,  £5,311. 

Decreases. — Fish,  preserved  in  tins  or  other  airtight  vessel,  £87,961;  sausage 
casings  and  skins,  £3,324;  chocolate  in  fancy  pkg.,  £21,596;  chocolates  in  plain  trade 
packages,  £3,527;  confectionery,  unenumerated,  £12,905;  wood  pulp,  £8,778;  apparel 
and  ready-made  clothing,  £35,663;  fur  and  fur  trimmings,  £24,503;  hosiery,  £13,851; 
cotton  piece-goods,  £3,979;  paints  ground  in  oil,  £42,160;  paints  mixed  ready  for  use, 
£17,566;  iron  and  steel  bar,  bolt  and  rod,  £19,469;  nails,  other,  including  dog  spikes, 
£19,054;  wire  fencing,  plain,  £18,398;  reapers  and  reapers  and  binders,  £6,289;  insul- 
ated cable  and  wire,  £8,776;  leather,  japanned  and  enamelled,  £18,148;  sole  pump  and 
skirt  leather,  £8,887;  doors  and  sashes,  £5,539;  furniture,  n.e.i.,  £11,455;  wooden w 'are 
and  turnery,  n.e.i.,  £20,919;  cardboard  boxes,  material  for,  other,  £9,192;  pianos, 
£8,371;  organs  and  harmoniums,  £13,877;  passenger  vehicles,  other  than  busses, 
£177,803;  chassis  for  same,  £19,817;  lorries,  trucks,  vans  and  busses,  £35,499;  chassis 
for  same,  £35,260;  rubber  tyres  for  motor  vehicles,  £207,784;  parts  and  materials,  for 
motor  vehicles,  other  £8,332. 

An  exhaustive  table,  showing  the  values  of  the  various  lines  of  imports  into  New 
Zealand  from  Canada,  together  with  the  articles  affected  by  and  the  value  of  the 
Canadian  preference,  for  the  calendar  year  1921,  has  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Beddoe, 
and  placed  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  it  is 
available  for  interested  Canadian  firms  on  applicaion  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  T.C. -3-100). 
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PRESENT  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  March  7,  1922. 
The  French  markets  are  at  present  quiet,  with  the  few  exceptions  which  occur 
automatically  each  year  at  this  period,  particularly  in  the  textile  industries  for  manu- 
factured articles  and  in  the  exportations  of  ready-made  fancy  goods,  especially  for 
North  America.  The  delay  in  the  drawing  up  of  commercial  agreements  between 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  Spain  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  French  trade  in  these  countries, 
in  which  serious  competitors,  such  as  Germany  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  are  setting  their 
roots  deeper  every  day.  As  regards  the  increase  of  French  imports  from  Canada,  only 
the  revision  of  the  "  coefficients  of  increase"  which  was  decided  upon  for  the  second 
fortnight  in  March  and  has  been  postponed  until  a  later  date  in  the  year,  could  give 
them  greater  activity. 

A  partial  revival  of  business  has  been  registered  in  the  metallurgical  industry, 
particularly  in  the  west,  where  blast-furnaces  are  once  more  in  operation,  but,  gener- 
ally speaking,  orders  are  scarce  and  prices  remain  just  as  high.  As  regards  the  coal 
situation,  this  remains  as  critical  as  ever,  and  in  all  probability  it  will  not  improve 
until  the  decrease  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  about  in  freight  rates  is  put  into  force. 
The  agricultural  season  appears  to  be  rather  favourable,  and  a  considerable  drop 
|    is  noticeable  in  the  value  of  certain  farm  products. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  6,  1922. — All  business  was  paralyzed  during  the  last  week 
i   of  February  owing  to  the  Carnival.    Banks  were  closed  for  six  days  from  February 
24  to  March  1,  both  days  inclusive. 

Banks  report  the  month  as  being  quiet  but  firm  with  no  change  over  January 
;   from  a  general  market  point  of  view.    Almost  all  paper  which  a  few  months  ago 
could  not  be  met  and  which  was  being  renewed  from  time  to  time  has  now  been  satis- 
factorily liquidated.    Without  hesitation  it  may  be  said  that  Brazil  is  on  the  mend. 

Railroad  men  seem  to  be  the  real  optimists,  probably  because  they  are  better 
equipped  to  know  the  resources  and  progress  of  this  country  than  perhaps  any  other 
section  of  the  community.    They  are  acquainted  with  the  growing  diversity  of  local 
products  which  are  passing  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  of  the 
:  improving  condition  of  the  people  along  their  lines  of  route. 

Cable  rates  for  dollar  and  sterling  on  the  first  and  last  banking  days  of  the  month 
|  were  as  follows : — 

Dollars  Sterling- 
February    1   .'■   ..         7$900  7  %2a. 

February  23   7$340  7  i%2d. 


THE  NEW  NICKEL  ALLOY 

In  the  same  way  that  the  discovery  of  stainless  steel  in  Sheffield  reinvigorated 
:  the  Sheffield  cutlery  trades,  so  the  discovery  of  a  new  non-ferrous  alloy  that  does  not 
readily  stain  or  tarnish  has  caused  activity  in  sections  of  the  electro-plate  branches, 
says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  from 
shippers,  retailers,  and  the  general  public  for  spoons  and  forks  and  hollow-ware  of 
I  the  new  product  that  stocks  have  been  exhausted  at  some  of  the  works,  and  the  makers 
of  the  product  are  installing  additional  plant  to  cope  with  the  big  demand. 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  February  20,  1922. — The  foreign  commerce  of  this  country  continues 
depressed,  with  few  signs  of  improvement.  Exports  of  silk  decreased  by  40  per  ceof 
during  the  Last  eight  days  of  February,  while  during  the  same  period  imports  exceeded 
exports  by  over  Yen  27,000,000,  as  shown  by  reports  received  from  the  three  port-  m 
Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. 

There  have  been  serious  slumps  on  the  exchanges  during  the  last  few  day-,  ■ 
much  so  that  the  rice  exchanges  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka  were  forced  to  close  their  doors, 
as  was  also  the  case  with  the  Osaka  Stock  Exchange.  Everywhere  operators  turned 
sellers  and  there  were  no  buyers.  The  raw  silk  market  of  Yokohama  was  also  seriously 
affected  by  this  adverse  condition  in  Osaka,  and  buyers  all  joined  the  seller's  ranks. 

PIG  IRON  MARKET 

Foreign  quotations  (United  States,  German,  English)  for  pig  iron  are  so  high 
as  compared  with  the  local  market  that  importation  is  impossible  at  present.  Receai 
prices  to  hand  show  that  Cleveland  pig  iron  costs  Yen  75,  Chinese  is  quoted  at  Yen 
71  or  Yen  72,  while  the  Indian  (Tata)  iron  sells  at  Yen  73-74.  Pig  iron  produced 
in  Japan  sells  now  about  Yen  10  per  ton  below  these  figures.  On  account  of  decreased 
demand,  the  domestic  mills  have  curtailed  production  considerably.  Wanishi  No.  1 
pig  iron  stands  now  at  Yen  62,  and  Kamaishi  sells  at  Yen  58  per  ton.  At  the  end 
of  December  the  stocks  on  hand  amounted  to  214,500  tons,  a  drop  of  185,500  tons  in 
stocks  on  hand  as  compared  with  the  first  of  the  year.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
in  this  connection  that  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  are  always  dull,  but  that 
after  March,  demand  generally  strengthens. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURES 

The  situation  in  the  steel  market  has  shown  very  little  improvement  of  late  and 
few  new  orders  are  reported;  it  is  expected,  however,  that  indents  will  be  forwarded 
in  April,  when -building  operations  take  on  a  more  active  form.  The  present  prices 
ruling  on  iron  and  steel  products  in  Tokyo,  as  well  as  the  c.i.f.  figures  based  on  these 
quotations,  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection: — 


Price  C.I.F. 

Price  in  Tokyo 

Yokohama 

Per  10  "kwamme" 

Per  ton 

(one  kwan  =  S. 

26  lb.) 

Yen 

Yen 

5.00 

105.00 

  4.60 

S4.70 

Round  bars,  %  inch  

  4.60 

S4.50 

  5.70 

123.60 

Square  bars,  §  inch  

  5.30 

113.10 

Square  bars,  %  inch  

  5.05 

106.35 

......  7.30 

157.89 

  5.30 

106. S9 

  8.35 

160.80 

  13.00 

9.30 

  22.00 

17.40 

  12.60 

9.45 

243.60 

Galvanized   corrugated  sheets  

  1.28 

226.74 

At  the  end  of  January,  the  stocks  of  iron  and  steel  on  hand  in  Yokohama,  Kobe. 
Tokyo  and  Osaka  amounted  to  94,943  tons,  which  was  an  increase  of  1,700  tons  as 
compared  to  the  end  of  1921. 

Iron  Nails. — The  annual  demand  for  iron  nails  in  Japan  amounts  to  about 
650,000  kegs.  The  present  capacity  of  domestic  manufacturers  is  said  to  be  150,000  kegs, 
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which  makes  it  necessary  to  import  the  balance  of  500,000  kegs  from  abroad.  Last 
year  the  United  States  supplied  about  half  of  the  requirements,  but  Germany  took 
most  of  the  balance  on  account  of  the  very  low  prices  quoted  some  months  ago.  There 
is  a  considerable  tonnage  of  German  nails  still  to  arrive,  but  no  fresh  business  has 
been  placed  of  late  as  German  prices  are  now  higher  than  recent  quotations  from  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  German  deliveries  have  been  very  much  delayed.  One 
large  importer  informs  the  writer  that  no  further  purchases  will  be  made  from  Ger^ 
many  under  present  conditions. 

Present  quotations  on  wire  nails  in  Yokohama  are  as  follows: — 

Price  Price 

Yen  Yen 

Goods                            per  picul  Goods  per  picul 

No.  17,    H  inch                                          18.70  No.  12,  2 J  inch   14.70 

No.  17,     1  inch.                                         18.70  No.  11,  21  inch   13.20 

No.  16,  1    inch                                          18.00  No.  10,  3    inch..   13.20 

No.  15,  14  inch                                  ..       17.00  No.    9,  3£  inch   13.20 

No.  14,  li  inch  ,    ..       16.20  No.     8,  4    inch   13.00 

No.  13,  12  inch                                          16.00  No.     8,  4J  inch..   12.70 

No.  13,  2    inch                                  ..       15.70  No.     7,  5    inch   13.20 

No.  12,  2    inch                                          14.20  No.     6,  61  inch   13.20 


Tin  Plates. — It  is  reported  that  tin  plates  have  shown  some  improvement  recently 
In  the  Osaka  district.  On  the  first  of  the  month  English  tin  plate  (170  lbs.)  ruled 
at  Yen  20.30  per  case  as  against  Yen  19.50  a  week  previous.  The  stock  in  Osaka  and 
Kobe  is  estimated  at  100,000  cases  of  100  and  170  pounds  goods.  The  saleable  season 
for  tin  plates  will  soon  be  here,  and  it  is  therefore  expected  that  prices  will  not  fall 
helow  present  quotations  for  some  time  to  come. 


METALS 


Copper. — There  has  been  an  active  propaganda  of  late  on  the  part  of  copper 
producers  to  have  the  import  duty  on  copper  ingots  and  slabs  increased  by  six  or 
seven  yen  per  picul.  Consequently  there  has  been  an  undecided  tone  in  the  market. 
Recently  London  and  New  York  quotations  have  shown  a  decline,  but  prices  here 
have  remained  unchanged,  ruling  at  Yen  42.50  per  picul  for  electrolytic  copper.  One 
•of  the  leading  firms  here  give  the  following  particulars  re  the  copper  trade  of  Japan 
for  1921. 

.  Tons 

Produced  in  Japan   53,158 

Imported  into  Japan   12,799 

Exported  from  Japan   8,439 

Consumed  in  Japan   78,713 

Lead. — Spot  lead  is  said  to  be  scarce  in  the  market  owing  to  the  fact  that  Aus- 
tralian lead  is  held  up  at  Hong  Kong  by  the  seamen's  strike  so  that  prices  show 
a  slight  improvement,  the  Australian  (B.H.P.)  goods  being  quoted  at  Yen  4.50  per 
picul,  while  the  Canadian  product  is  quoted  here  at  Yen  14  and  the  American  and 
Indian  lead  sells  at  the  same  figures. 

Zinc. — Prices  of  zinc  remain  steady.  Holders  quote  Yen  21  per  picul  for  99 
per  cent  and  Yen  20  for  98  per  cent. 

Silver. — The  prices  of  this  metal  fluctuate  according  to  London  and  New  York 
quotations  and  remain  at  Yen  18.50  per  momme  (0.132  oz.). 

Antimony. — The  demand  for  antimony  is  very  slack.  The  Chinese  product  sells 
at  Yen  13  and  the  Japanese  at  Yen  15 . 50  per  picul. 

Aluminum. — Present  quotations  in  Tokyo  are  Yen  65  per  100  pounds. 
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EXPORT  STANDARDS  AUSTRALIAN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  14,  1922. — To  ensure  a  high  standard  of  quality  in  the 
exports  of  Australian  dairy  products,  the  Commonwealth  Government  has  recently 
issued  revised  regulations  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  unless 
graded  and  marked  with  an  approved  stamp  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  grading  is  to  be  carried  out  according  to  the  following  standards: — 

Butter  Standards 

Choicest. — Pure  creamery  butter  graded  at  92  to  100  points  inclusive. 

First  Grade. — Pure  creamery  butter  graded  at  90  or  91  points. 

Second  Grade. — Pure  butter  graded  at  86  to  89  points  inclusive. 

Third  Grade. — Pure  butter  graded  at  82  to  85  points  inclusive. 

Pastry  Butter. — Pure  butter  which  is  not  rancid,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  inspector,  is  fit  for  export  and  which  grades  not  less  than  78  points. 

Butter  shall  be  examined  only  when  its  temperature  is  not  higher  than  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  is  not  lower  than  40  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Butter  submitted  for  grading  for  export  shall  contain  butter  fat  to  the  extent  of 
not  less  than  82  parts  per  cent,  and  may  contain  the  following : — 

Water  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  16  parts  per  cent ; 

Casein  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  3  parts  per  cent; 

Boric  acid  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  0-5  parts  per  cent; 

Salt  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  4  parts  per  cent;  and 
such  colouring  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  Customs  is  harmless;  it  shall  not 
contain  any  ingredient  foreign  to  milk;   and  it  shall  not  be  of  a  lower  Keichert- 
Wollny  value  than  24. 

cheese  standards 

Choicest. — Pure  cheese  graded  at  92  to  100  points  inclusive. 

First  Grade. — Pure  cheese  graded  at  90  or  91  points. 

Second  grade. — Pure  cheese  graded  at  86  to  89  points  inclusive. 

Third  grade. — Pure  cheese  graded  at  82  to  85  points  inclusive. 

No  cheese  less  than  three  weeks  old  shall  be  graded  except  with  the  approval  of 
an  officer  authorized  by  the  Comptroller-General  of  Customs  for  that  purpose. 

Cheese  shall  not  contain  any  foreign  matter  other  than  rennet  or  salt,  or  such 
colouring  matter  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  is  harmless,  and  shall  contain  not 
less  than  30  parts  per  cent  of  butter  fat : 

Provided  that  in  cases  where  the  percentage  of  fat  falls  below  30  parts  per  cent, 
no  misdescription  will  be  deemed  to  have  occurred  if  50  parts  per  cent  of  the  total 
solid  matter  of  the  cheese  is  shown  to  be  butter  fat. 

Provided  further  that  in  the  case  of  tinned  cheese,  sulphites  in  a  proportion  not 
exceeding  4  grains  per  pound  or,  alternatively,  boric  acid  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding 
0-5  parts  per  cent,  may  be  added,  conditionally  on  the  cheese  being  graded  by  an 
officer  immediately  prior  to  tinning  and  being  found  to  grade  not  less  than  90  points, 
and  on  the  sulphites  being  added  in  the  form  of  a  watery  solution.  When  tinned  the 
cheese  must  be  submitted  for  re-examination  by  an  officer  so  as  to  ensure  a  minimum 
standard  of  90  points  per  cent. 

In  grading  butter  and  cheese,  the  officer  shall  take  into  consideration  the  Qavour 
and  aroma,  texture,  and  condition  of  the  goods;  and  the  maximum  points  to  be 
awarded  in  respect  of  those  qualities  shall  be  as  follows : — 

Flavour  and  aroma,  50  points. 

Texture,  including  body,  grain,  and  moisture,  30  points. 
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Condition,  including  colour,  salting,  packing,  and  covering,  20  points. 

When  butter  or  cheese  (except  tinned  butter  or  tinned  cheese)  has  been  inspected 
and  examined  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  it  shall,  within  twelve  hours  after 
inspection  and  examination,  be  placed  in  a  cool  store,  at  an  appointed  place,  at  the 
following  temperatures : — 

Butter,  not  exceeding  20  degrees  Fahrenheit ; 

Cheese,  not  exceeding  50  degrees  nor  below  33  degrees  Fahrenheit; 
and  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom  without  the  authority  of  an  officer. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES  FROM  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Canadian  Trade  with  China 

Shanghai,  February  24,  1922. — Many  lines  of  Canadian  goods  are  now  to  be 
found  in  China.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  commodities  imported,  all  of 
which  are  favourably  regarded:  ale  and  beer,  apples,  bath  tubs,  boots  and  shoes, 
bottles,  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  confectionery,  drills  (twist),  electrical  equipment,  enam- 
elled ware,  envelopes,  flour,  hardware,  hats  (men),  hosiery,  ink  (printing),  jams, 
knitted  goods,  pickles  and  sauces,  rubber  goods,  salted  fish,  timber  (softwood),  trunks, 
woollen  textiles,  whisky.  Recently  a  shipment  of  600  tons  of  Canadian  salted  herring 
arrived  in  Shanghai  from  British  Columbia.  During  the  calendar  year  1921, 
41,000,000  square  feet  of  Douglas  fir  were  exported  from  Canada  to  China. 

Improved  Service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  has  announced  a  fortnightly  service 
across  the  Pacific,  both  ways,  beginning  with  the  arrival  of  their  two  new  Empresses 
in  the  Far  East.  The  placing  in  commission  of  the  Empress  of  Canada  and  the 
Empress  of  Australia  will  give  the  C.P.S.  (with  the  Empresses  of  Russia  and  Asia), 
four  large  ships  in  the  service  between  Vancouver  and  Hongkong.  The  company  also 
announces  a  28-day  service  between  Shanghai  and  Liverpool  via  Canada.  The 
Empress  of  Russia,  which  is  to  leave  Shanghai  on  February  26,  will  arrive  in  Van- 
couver March  13,  leave  Quebec  on  March  24,  and  arrive  in  England  on  March  31. 
The  Empress  of  Asia  leaves  Shanghai  March  25,  arrives  Vancouver  April  10,  leaves 
Quebec  April  22,  and  arrives  in  England  on  April  29. 

Furs  and  Skins,  Carpets  and  Rugs 

The  trade  in  furs  and  fur  skins  from  China  still  continues  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance, and  represents  one  of  the  country's  chief  exports  to  foreign  countries.  Furs 
and  fur  skins  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000  were  exported  from  China  during  1921.  Such 
skins  consist  of  dressed  and  undressed  goat,  kid,  lamb,  dog,  marmot,  fox,  raccoon, 
sable,  weasel,  tails,  and  miscellaneous  skins. 

The  manufacture  of  Chinese  carpets  known  as  Tientsin  and  Peking  rugs  is 
steadily  expanding,  and  under  foreign  management  and  direction  new  and  more 
attractive  designs  and  colours  have  been  introduced,  and  the  industry  removed  from 
its  small  household  character  to  that  of  a  factory  product.  These  carpets  last  a  life- 
time, and  are  becoming  known  in  all  foreign  countries. 

German  Trade  with  China 

German  motor  cars,  hardware,  enamelled  ware,  textiles,  electrical  material,  and 
beer,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  aniline  dyes,  are  now  being  imported  into  the 
Chinese  market. 
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The  German  firm  of  Hugo  Siinnes  has  established  branches  in  China,  under  the 
name  of  Hugo  Stinnes  China  Company.    It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  this  firm  will 

soon  undertake  a  vigorous  trade  campaign. 

Industrial  Activity  in  China 

China  is  steadily  advancing  along  industrial  lines.  Apart  from  cotton  spinning, 
shipbuilding,  and  flour  milling,  new  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron  sewer 
and  water  pipe,  brass  valves  and  cocks,  hosiery  and  underwear,  pearl  buttons,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  industries  are  now  in  operation.  Imitation  Panama  hats  are  now 
being  woven  in  large  quantities  at  Ningpo. 

The  new  Yellow  River  bridge  is  estimated  to  cost  Tls.  10,000,000  (G.$7,000,000), 
the  materia]  for  which  will  mostly  come  from  Belgium. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE  AND  ITS  REQUIREMENTS  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norm.w  I).  Johnston 
III.  Norway 

[This  is  the  seventh  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The 
first  dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and,  appeared  in  No.  9Jf2  of  this 
Journal;  the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  Foodstuffs,  sweh 
as  Flour,  Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published 
in  No.  9US ;  the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  No.  9^; 
the  fourth,  relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  No.  9^5;  the  fifth  and  sixth 
instalments  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  its  Requirements  in  Scandinavia, 
appeared  in  Nos.  9Jf6  and  9J+7.  In  conjunction  with  these  reports,  numerous 
Trade  Inquiries  for  the  specific  lines  brought  under  review  were  published  in 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  issues.] 

Norway  is  the  possessor  of  extensive  iron  mines,  but  has  no  rolling  mills  or  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel.  Certain  classes  of  iron  and  steel  products  are,  however, 
manufactured. 

EXPORTS 

The  following  are  the  exports  in  metric  tons  from  Norway  of  iron  ore,  iron  ore 


concentrates,  and  iron  ore  briquettes: — 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Exports 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Iron  ore 

and   iron  ore 

concentrates .  . 

311,443 

164,506 

187,805 

150,960 

Iron  ore 

156,352 

261,386 

216,896 

46,875 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Exports — 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Iron  ore 

and   iron  ore 

concentrates. . 

61,443 

25,681 

207,544 

Iron  ore 

35,253 

7,567 

18,230 

Germany  is  the  greatest  market  for  Norwegian  iron  ore  concentrates,  and  the 
figures  of  exports  are  indicative  of  the  inability  of  Germany  to  buy  her  usual  sup- 
plies of  Norwegian  concentrates  on  account  of  the  war  and  post-war  conditions.  The 
exports  therefore  declined  from  over  311,443  tons  in  1914  to  25,681  tons  in  1919.  In 
1920,  however,  Germany  came  into  the  market  once  more  as  a  buyer  of  concentrates, 
and  the  Norwegian  exports  jumped  up  to  over  200,000  tons. 

Great  Britain  is  the  principal  market  for  iron  ore  briquettes.  The  years  1915 
and  1916  were  very  large  years  for  the  shipment  of  these  commodities,  but  largely 
on  account  of  the  high  prices  due  to  high  cost  of  production,  the  exports  fell  off  to 
only  7,500  tons  in  1919,  after  which  they  rose  to  18,230  tons  in  1920. 
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The  following  were  the  Norwegian  exports  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  in 
1919  and  1920 :— 


1919 

1920 

Exports — ■ 

Kg-. 

Kg. 

  492,580 

709,527 

  838,480 

2,853,398 

  82,049 

156,303 

  104,322 

181,450 

  266,601 

344,376 

..     ..  8,961 

4,845 

Total  

.-.     ..  1,792,993 

4,249,899 

Practically  all  the  exports  show  an  upward  tendency  in  1920  over  1919,  the  total 
increase  being  almost  2i  million  kilogrammes. 

IMPORTS 

The  imports  into  Norway  of  iron  and  steel  before  the  war  came  largely  from 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  while  some  of  the  thinner  gauges  of  black  and  galvanized 
steel  sheets  were  purchased  from  the  United  States.  During  the  early  stages  of  tht 
war  up  to  1916,  Germany  was  the  main  source  of  supply,  as  it  was  difficult  to  get  any 
large  quantities  from  Great  Britain.  During  1916  it  became  increasingly  impossible 
to  get  stocks  from  Germany  and  the  orders  went  to  the  United  States  and  Sweden. 
In  1917  the  imports  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  practically 
stopped,  only  certain  small  shipments  coming  through.  Norway  had  consequently 
to  depend  on  stocks  on  hand  and  on  whatever  could  be  obtained  from  Sweden,  largely 
iron  and  steel  bars,  and  but  little  shipping  materials. 

After  the  war  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  sufficient  supplies  on  account  of  the 
great  demand  on  the  capacities  of  the  plants  in  various  centres,  and  Sweden  was 
found  to  be  the  only  exporter  able  to  offer  prompt  shipment.  Up  to  the  latter  portion 
of  1920,  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  were  the  principal  suppliers, 
but  then  Germany  was  able,  chiefly  on  account  of  exchange  conditions,  to  invade  the 
Norwegian  market  with  very  low  prices,  and  in  1921  a  great  proportion  of  the  orders 
went  to  German  firms.  In  some  lines  Belgian  quotations  were  also  extremely  low. 
The  market,  however,  was  so  uncertain  and  the  trade  so  poor  that  Norwegians  were 
then  buying  mostly  small  quantities  and  were  adopting  a  conservative  "  hand-to- 
mouth  "  policy. 

Norwegian  firms  seemed  to  be  very  favourably  disposed  towards  Canada,  but 
under  present  circumstances  with  certain  Continental  currencies  so  depreciated,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  compete.  Normal  conditions  will  probably  bring  more  opportuni- 
ties for  Canadian  exporters  in  the  Norwegian  market. 

The  iron  and  steel  and  their  products  imported  into  Norway  in  1919  and  1920 
were  as  follows : — 


1919 

1920 

Imports — 

Kilos 

Kilos 

16,653,310 

13,442,516 

Steel  

1,459,270 

1,581,178 

34,689,960 

51,924,646 

Iron  sheets  

36,856,100 

46,792,135 

Iron  sheets,  tinned,  galvanized  ' 

29,722,810 

18,045,823 

Bolts  for  raiway  and  tram  lines.  .  .  . 

10,020,920 

14,584,909 

3,550,160 

2,343,448 

Mortises,  etc.,  angle  iron,  T  iron,  etc 

26,075,680 

38,235,242 

Iron  sheets,  3  mm  thick  and  upwards 

in  process  of  manu- 

829,729 

3,278,992 

Pipes,  water,  heating,  drain,  etc .  . 

3,755,910 

4,574,248 

Pipes,  cast  and  drawn,  etc  

17,493,970 

20,154,288 

"Valves  for  pipes  and  chimney  cowls.  , 

187,706 

194,642 

Copying  press,  stoves,  etc.,  cauldrons, 

5,584,280 

7,367,067 

Ships'  anchors,  grapnel  chains,  shackl 

2,042,630 

2,487,637 

Various  cast  goods  

3,583,500 

6,284,586 

14,863,380 

20,790,367 

207,369,315 

252,081,724 
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The  year  1920,  therefore,  shows  a  considerable  total  increase  over  1919,  for, 
though  a  few  of  the  above  figures  show  a  decline,  most  of  the  items  were  imported 
in  greater  quantities  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  information  which  follows  will  indicate  briefly  particulars  regarding  the 
products  in  demand. 

Bars  and  Rods. — All  kinds  of  bars  are  used,  such  as  round,  square,  half  round, 
half  oval,  T's,  angles,  channels  and  joists,  while  the  rods  required  are  5-5  mms.  in 
diameter. 

Plates  and  Sheets. — Mild  steel  plates  are  used  from  1  by  2  metres  to  12  feet  by 
5  feet,  also  chequered  plates  of  1  by  2  metres  and  8  feet  by  4  feet. 

Since  the  war  steel  sheets  have  been  imported  from  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  The  above  table  gives  the  quantities  imported.  The  kinds  required 
are  close  annealed  1  by  2  metres,  blue  annealed  8  feet  by  4  feet  and  1  by  2  metres, 
black  and  galvanized  sheets  1  by  2  metres  of  10  to  28  Birmingham  gauge  and  should 
be  double  foldable. 

Hoop  Iron. — The  requirements  for  hoop  iron  are  for  black  from  £  inch  by  20, 
Birmingham  gauge,  to  6  by  16  inches,  and  for  galvanized  from  £  inch  by  20  to  3 
inches  by  16,  Birmingham  gauge. 

Tin  plates. — The  kinds  and  sizes  of  tin  plates  in  demand  are  Ic,  Ix,  I2x,  I3x, 
I4x,  each  in  the  sizes  20  by  28  inches  and  14  by  20  inches,  which  are  usually  packed 
56  sheets  in  a  single  box  and  112  sheets  in  a  double  box;  also  Dc,  Dx,  D2x,  D3x, 
D4x,  D5x,  D6x,  each  in  the  size  25-inch  by  34-inch,  which  are  shipped  25  sheets  in 
a  box,  and  in  the  size  20-inch  by  28-inch  packed  50  sheets  in  a  box. 

Tubes,  Fittings,  and  Plumbers'  Supplies. — Wrought  iron  tubes  are  sold  f  of  an 
inch  to  4  or  5  inches  and  steel  tubing  from  1  inch  to  10  inches. 

Malleable  fittings  must  be  according  to  European  designs  and  thread  and  should 
be  sold  by  the  piece  and  not  by  the  weight.  Wrought  iron  fittings  are  used  exten- 
sively, being  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

Plumbers'  supplies  are  imported  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States. 

Rails. — Outside  of  the  State  railways  there  are  only  two  standard  gauge  railways 
in  Norway.  All  the  others  are  narrow  gauge.  The  rails  used  on  mining  and  on  private, 
etc.,  roads  are  sizes  up  to  12  kg.  per  metre  and  with  a  gauge  of  24  inches  up  to  normal 

gauge. 

There  is  very  little  hope  of  doing  business  in  railway  materials,  as  it  was  stated 
that  Norway  had  uncompleted  contracts  with  Germany  which  would  take  many  years 
to  fulfil. 

Wire  and  Wire  Fencing. — There  is  a  very  good  trade  in  wire,  the  Norwegian 
imports  in  1919  and  1920  amounting  to  14-8  and  20-7  million  kg.  respectively.  The 
United  States  have  done  quite  a  large  business  in  the  past,  but  steel  wire  of  all  kinds 
is  now  being  imported  from  Germany  at  low  prices.  Belgian  quotations  are  also  low. 
The  demand  is  for  bright,  black  annealed,  galvanized  annealed  in  sizes  of  from  1  to 
24  Birmingham  wire  gauge  and  packed  in  bundles  of  25  and  50  kg.  Barbed,  wire  is 
also  imported.  Wire  fencing  is  made  in  Norway,  but  it  is  also  bought  from  outside 
countries.  Norway  is  the  best  market  of  the  three  countries  under  consideration  for 
the  sale  of  wire  fencing. 

Other  Iron  and  Steel  Products. — Among  the  other  iron  and  steel  products  in 
demand  which  are  of  interest  to  Norwegian  importers  might  be  mentioned:  spring 
and  sledge  steel,  all  sizes.  Carriage  parts,  such  as  axles  of  1  inch  to  2  inches  in 
diameter  and  in  all  the  usual  sizes.  The  imports  of  wheels  and  axles  were  over  3£ 
million  kilogrammes  in  1919  and  2-3  million  kilogrammes  in  1920.  Pulley  shaftings 
up  to  4  inches. 
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TERMS  AND  QUOTATIONS 

The  usual  terms  in  Norway  are  cash  against  documents  Christiania,  Bergen,  and 
other  Scandinavian  ports.  The  English  firms  give  in  most  cases  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  invoice.  Some  European  firms  give  longer  credits,  such  as  sixty  or  ninety 
days.  American  concerns  have  been  demanding  cash  against  documents  New  York, 
but  competition  has  been  so  keen  that  many  of  the  United  States  firms  are  giving 
better  terms.  When  dealing  with  a  new  firm,  importers  desire  to  see  the  goods  before 
payment.  Quotations,  as  mentioned  previously,  should  be  c.i.f.  Norwegian  port, 
otherwise  the  buyers  cannot  compare  the  landed  costs  with  the  prices  from  other 
sources.  Some  Canadian  firms  still  insist  on  sending  prices  abroad  quoted  f.o.b. 
factory  at  some  inland  point.    It  is  useless  to  try  and  do  business  on  this  basis. 

Although  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Norway  the  German  prices  were 
much  lower  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  various  iron  and  steel  products  than  even 
those  from  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Belgium,  and  France  on  account  of  the 
depreciated  German  mark  in  respect  to  Norwegian  currency  (which  itself  is  slightly 
depreciated),  it  is  suggested  that  Canadian  exporters  get  in  touch  with  importers, 
with  a  view  to  making  connections  for  future  trade  when  conditions  become  more 
normal. 


MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  .a  table  of  sailings  from  which  the 
following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  the  above 
countries  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian  steamers  or 
via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch,  although  letters  marked 
for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  exception  of 
letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  the  sailings  for  the  month  of  April : — 

For  Via  April 

Antigua  New  York  1,  8,  15,  22,  29. 

Argentina  New  York  5,  8,  13,  25,  27,  29. 

Bahamas  New  York  Every  Saturday- 
Bermuda  New  York  Every  Wednesday  and  Sat. 

Bolivia  and  Chile  New  York  5,  10,  12,15,  19,  20,26,  29. 

Brazil,  North  New  York  15,  25. 

Brazil,  South  New  York  8,  13,  27,  29. 

British  Guiana  .   ..   ..New  York  7,  21. 

Colombia  New  York  5,  7,  19,  21. 

Costa  Rica  New  York  Every  Saturday 

Curacao  New  York  1,  14,  15,  28,  29. 

Dominica  New  York  1,  4,  8,  14,  15,  19,  22,  29. 

Dutch  Guiana  New  York  7,  21. 

French  Guiana  New  York  7,  21. 

Haiti  New  York  15,  22. 

Jamaica  New  York  5,  7,  11,  12,  19,  21,  24,26. 

Martinique  New  York  8,  22. 

Nicaragua  New  York  12,  26. 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone  New  York  5,  12,  15,  19,  20. 

Paraguay  New  York  13,  27. 

Peru  New  York  5,  12,  19. 

Porto  Rico  New  York  Every  Saturday 

Salvador  '.  "...  ..   .  .   ..   ...   ..New  York  11,  15,  24. 

Saint  Kitts-Nevis  New  York  8,  22. 

Turk's  Island  and  Dominican  Rep  New  York  4,  8,  14,  19,  22. 

Uruguay  New  York  5,  8,  25,  29. 

Venezuela  New  Fork  1,  15,  22,  29. 
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TARIFF   CHANGES  AND   CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Extension  of  Date  of  Operation  of  Deferred  Australian  Duties 

According  to  a  cablegram  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioner,  under  date  of  March  25,  the  operation  of  certain  deferred  duties 
which  were  to  become  effective  on  March  31,  1922,  has  been  extended  either  to  June  30 
or  to  September  30.  The  items  affected,  with  the  new  dates  inserted,  are: — 


British 

Inter- 

Preferential 

mediate 

General 

Item 

No. 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Tariff 

136 

Tron  and  Steel — 

(f)  Hoop,  ad  valorem  

Free 

5% 

10% 

And    on   and    after    Sept.    30,  1922, 

per  ton.  .    .  ' 

70s. 

9  0s. 

95s. 

147 

Iron  and  Steel,  viz  : — 

Plates   and   sheets,   plain    tinned,  ad 

val  

Free 

5% 

10% 

And  on  and  after  Sept.  30,  1922,  per  ton 

76s.  ' 

95s. 

115s. 

152 

.  (a)  Iron  and  steel  tubes  or  pipes  (except 

riveted,   cast,   close   jointed   or  cycle 

tubes  or  pipes)  not  more  than  3  inches 

internal    diameter ;     iron    and  steel 

boiler  tubes,  ad  valorem  

Free 

•r>% 

10% 

And    on   and   after    Sept.    30,  1922, 

ad  val  

271% 

35% 

40% 

168.        Machinery,  viz: — - 

(l>)  Sewing  machines,  treadle  or  hand, 
of  the  type  ordinarily  used  in 
the  household— 

( 1 )  Machine  heads,  whether  imported 
separately  or  forming  part  of  the 
complete  machine,  including 
accessories,  except  wrenches 
and   oil  cans,  ad  valorem.. 

And  on  and  after  Sept.  30,  1922,  each 

194.        Chain  and  Chains,  viz: — 

(d)  Chain,  not  elsewhere  included  in 
the  tariff,  not  made  up  into  ser- 
viceable articles,  ad  valorem.  .  .  . 
And  on  and  after  Sept.  30,  1922,  ad  val. 

197.  (&)  Cutlery,    spoons,   and    forks,    not  else- 
where   included    in     the  Aus- 
tralian tariff;  and  knife  sharp* 

eners,    ad  valorem  

And  on  and  after  Sept.  30,  1922,  ad  val. 

279.  (a)  Citric  acid,  ad  valorem  

And  on  and  after  June  30,  1922,  ad  val. 

324.        Leather,  viz: — 

(a)  Chamois  leather  

And  on  and  after  June  30,  1922,  ad  val. 

388.  Cordage,  metal,  including  cordage  of 
metal  with  core  of  other  ma- 
terial,  ad  valorem  

And  on  and  after  June  30,  1922,  ad  val. 


Free 
!  10s. 


Free 


10% 
20% 

Free 

25% 

Free 
20% 


Free 
30% 


5% 
35% 


20'/, 
25% 

5% 
35% 

Free 
?.:>'< 


5% 

4  0%, 


10% 
10s. 


10% 


35% 


Free 

30% 


10' 


Australian  Customs  Decisions 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  Australia,  February  13,  1922.— Under  recent  by-laws  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  the  following  are  added  to  the  list  of  materials 
and  articles  which  may  be  imported  into  Australia  at  reduced  rates  of  duty  if  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  specified  goods,  or  for  specified  purposes,  within  the  Common- 
wealth : — 
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MATERIALS  AND  MINOR  ARTICLES  FOR  USE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  UNDERMENTIONED 
GOODS   WITHIN   THE  COMMONWEALTH 

(Provided  security  is  given  by  the  owner  that  such  will  be  used  for  that  purpose  only, 
and  that  evidence  of  such  use  be  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector 
within  six  months,  or  such  further  time  as  the  collector  may  allow,  after 
delivery  by  the  customs) 

Motors  (electric)  to  be  incorporated  in  player  pianos  built  within  the  Commonwealth. 
Nails,  viz: — brass  pin-points  and  brass  rivets;  and  nails  (tinned)  for  vise  in  the  manufacture  of 
bellows. 

Chain,  welded  short-linked  black  iron  chain  or  chains  manufactured  from  metal  nine-sixteenths 

of  an  inch  in  diameter,  if  accompanied  by  and  identified  with  Lloyd's  test  certificate. 
Dry  red-lead  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paint  and  varnish. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  soda  ash,  soda  silicate,  and  caustic  soda,  for  use  in 

the  manufacture  of  detergents,  soaps,  baking  powder,  and  other  goods. 
Brace  fittings,  celluloid,  for  use  in  the-  manufacture  of  braces. 

Iron  and  steel;  plate  and  sheet  (1)  of  greater  thickness  than  10  gauge  (B.W.G.);  or  (2)  of 
any  thickness  if  (a)  12  feet  6  inches  or  over  in  length;  or  (b)  exceeding  4  0  inches  in 
width,  provided  that  satisfaction  be  given  that  the  particular  length  or  width  imported  is 
essential  for  a  definite  purpose  and  that  security  is  given  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Collector  of  Customs  that  the  material  will  be  used  only  in  such  length  or  width  for  such 
purpose  ;  for  use  in  the  production  of  metal  work  and  other  purposes  except  the  manufac- 
ture of  close-jointed  tubes. 

Iron  and  steel,  sheets,  16  gauge  to  20  gauge  (B.W.G. ),  both  inclusive,  and  12  feet  6  inches  and 
over  in  length,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  close-jointed  steel  tubes. 

Tubes,  glass,  charged  with  mercury,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  thermometers. 

Rotors  and  stator  winding  and  insulation  machines  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  turbo- 
alternator  sets. 


MACHINES,   MACHINE   TOOLS  AND  APPLIANCES 

(But  not  the  motive  power,  engine  combination,  or  power  connections,  if  any,  when 
not  integral  parts  of  the  exempt  machines) 

Holis  for  rolling  black  iron  or  steel  sheets. 
1     Wood-working  machines  for  production  of  wooden  heels,  viz  :    barrel  sawing  machine,  curving 
machine  with  cone,  grading  machine  and  turning  machine. 
Drill  chucks,  and  four-jaw  independent  chucks. 

Electric  frequency  converter  set,  2,000  k.w.  continuous  rated  2  unit,  3  bearing,  consisting  of  a 
2,800  h.p.  3-phase,  25-cycle,  6,600  volt,  .9  power  factor,  synchronous  motor,  direct  connected 
to  a  200  k.w.  3-phase,  50-cycle,  11,000  volt,  .8  power  factor,  A.C.  generator,  and  having 
two  direct  connected  exciters. 

Lighting  arrestors,  33,000-volt  oxide  film,  3-phase,  outdoor  type  complete  with  cutout  fuses, 
hook  and  testing  stick,  and  static  electric  condensers,  261  k.v.a.,  3-phase,  for  production 
of  electric  power. 

|     Machines  for  the  manufacture  of  wheels  for  children's  tricycles,  etc.,  viz  :     wire  cutter  and 
straightener,  rotary  punching  machine,  inner  rim  rolling  machine,  outer  rim  rolling  machine, 
rim  cutters,  tires  rolling  machine,  and  machines  for  burring  over  the  hubs  of  wheels. 
Patterns,  metal  and  wooden,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  alternating  current  electric  motors. 
Admission   is   limited   to   one   set   of  patterns   for   each   motor   frame   size   for   any  one 
importer  or  manufacturing  firm. 
Signalling  appliances   (electric)   for  railways,  viz:     electric  train  stop  mechanism, 
i      Dry  steam  blowing  and  cool  air  exhausting  machines  used  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles. 
I     Tractors,  caterpillar  and  cable  ploughing  types. 


TOOLS  OF  TRADE  FOR  ARTIZANS  AND  MECHANICS  AND  TOOLS  IN  GENERAL  USE 

(When  not  wholly  made  of  wood,  and  not  being  machines) 

j.  | 

i      Irons  for  planes,  whether  imported  with  planes  or  separately. 
Shears,  trimmers  (bent)  and  cutters  (buttonhole)  for  tailors'  use. 

Winding  pulleys,   winding  rings   and   motor   rings,   used   in   the   manufacture   of  alternating 
current  electric  motors. 

Tools  for  the  production  of  wheels  for  children's  tricycles,   etc.,   viz  :     spoke  bending,  hub 
clencher,  hub  sweller  (for  applying  rubber  tires  to  wheels  up  to  16  inches). 

The  above  specified  minor  articles,  machine  tools  and  parts,  and  tools  of  trade, 
\    are  now  admitted  (for  the  purposes  specified)  free  of  duty  if  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  from  any  other  country. 
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Packing  Cases  Free  of  Duty  in  Mexico 

Advice  has  been  received  from  Mr.  R.  Almanza  Gordoa,  Consulate  General  of 
Mexico,  Toronto,  to  the  effect  that  by  virtue  of  a  Mexican  decree  goods  covered  by 
tariff  item  No.  146  are  now  free  of  duty.  This  item  in  the  customs  tariff  of  Mexico 
dated  October,  1916,  reads:  "  Cases  and  crates  of  common  wood  for  packing  purposes, 
fitted  together  or  not."  The  duty  formerly  was  30  centavos  (15  cents)  per  100  kilo- 
grammes gross  (220  pounds). 

Conversion  Rates  for  Duty  Purposes  in  New  Zealand 

Under  date  of  February  8,  1922,  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Auckland,  writes  as  follows: — 

From  countries  with  depreciated  currency,  such  as  France  and  Germany,  the 
practice  was,  up  to  December  31,  1921,  to  convert  for  customs  purposes  at  current  bank 
rates  (telegraphic  transfer)  at  date  of  goods  leaving  exporting  country.  This  prac- 
tice continues. 

With  respect  to  countries  with  appreciated  currency,  such  as  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  the  practice  was,  up  to  December  31,  1921,  to  convert  for  customs 
purposes  at  mint  par,  that  is,  $4.86  to  the  £. 

Since  January  1,  1922,  invoice  values  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  (being 
countries  of  appreciated  currency)  have  been  converted  for  customs  purposes  at  the 
telegraphic  bank  transfer  rate,  at  date  of  goods  leaving  exporting  country.  This  rate 
is  determined  by  the  Customs  Department. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  28,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  March  28,  those  for  the  week  ending  March  21  are  also  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Week  ending  Week  ending 

March  21,  March  28, 

Parity  1922  1922 

Britain  £  1.00  $4.86  $4.5128  $4.4917 

France  Fr.  1.  .193  .0930  .0927 

Italy  Lire  1.  .193  .0525  .0521 

Holland  Florin  1.  .402  .3895  .3878 

Belgium  Fr.  1.  .193  .0877  .0864 

Spain  Pes.  1.  .193  .1603  .1598 

Portugal  ..Esc.  1.  1.08  .0901  .0899 

Switzerland  Fr.  1.  .193  .2007  .1999 

Germany  Mk.  1.  .238  .0036  .0031 

Greece  Dr.  1.  .193  .0468  .0436 

Norway  Kr.  1.  .268  .1803  .1809 

Sweden  Kr.  U  .268  .2705  .2684 

Denmark  Kr.  1.  .268  .2190  .2167 

Japan  Yen  1.  .498  .4895  .4883 

India  R.  1.  2s.  .2898  .2891 

United  States  $  1.  $1.00  1.0306  1.0281 

Argentina  Pes.  1.  .44  .3800  .3701 

Brazil  Mil.  1.  .3245  .1429  .1426 

Roumania  Lei  1.  .193  .   ..  • 

Shanghai,  China.  .    .Tael  1.  .631  .7562  .751.3 
Batavia,  Java.  ..Guilder  1.  .402  .3877  .3881 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments $  1.  .49  .5191  .5192 

Jamaica                        ..£  1.  4.86  4.5257  4.4929 

Barbados  $  1.  1. 

British  Guiana  $  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  1.  1. 

Dominica  $  1.  1. 

Grenada  $  1.  1.         [      .94^-. 941  .93|-.942V64 

St.  Kitts  $  1.  1. 

St.  Lucia  $  1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  $  1.  1. 

Tobago  $  1.  1. 
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TEADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
j  in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamil- 
ton, St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

4544.  Flour,  etc. — A  Durban  firm  of  commission  agents,  specializing  in  Natal, 
1  but  with  agency  connection  in  other  centres,  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  representa- 
tion of  manufacturers  of  flour,  canned  beef,  canned  salmon,  and  other  fish;  also 
evaporated  apples. 

4545.  Produce. — Commission  merchants  established  in  Havana  some  five  or  six 
years  ago,  and  having  a  branch  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  wish  to  represent,  on  a  commis- 
sion basis,  Canadian  dealers  and  exporters  of  produce  lines  in  general. 

4546.  Potatoes,  etc. — Commission  merchants  established  in  Guantanamo,  Cuba, 
and  about  to  open  offices  in  Havana  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  wish  to  get  in  touch  and 
to  represent,  on  a  brokerage  or  commission  basis,  Canadian  dealers  and  exporters  of 
potatoes,  pork  products,  canned  articles,  wheat  flour,  and  other  produce  lines, 

4547.  Grain,  wheat,  flour. — A  Stockholm  firm  asks  for  samples  and  quotations 
■  of  the  above  with  a  view  to  securing  an  exclusive  agency. 

4548.  Canned  lobsters. — A  Stockholm  firm  asks  for  samples  and  quotations  of 
\  the  above,  with  a  view  to  securing  an  exclusive  agency. 

4549.  Dried  apples. — A  Stockholm  firm  asks  for  samples  and  quotations  on 
:  dried  apples,  with  a  view  to  securing  an  exclusive  agency. 

4550.  Canned  fruit  and  vegetables. — A  Stockholm  firm  asks  for  samples  and 
quotations  on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  a  view  to  securing  an  exclusive 

;  agency. 

4551.  Oats  and  potatoes. — A  Cuban  firm  seeks  representation  for  Cuba  of 
i  Canadian  concerns  exporting  potatoes  and  oats. 

4552.  Potatoes  and  onions. — Largest  firm  of  general  merchants  in  Jamaica  are 
open  to  receive  offers  of  potatoes  and  onions  from  Canadian  suppliers. 

4553.  Flour. — Jamaica  flour  salesman,  with  wide  experience  and  well-developed 
connections  throughout  the  island,  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  introduction  of 

1  Canadian  flour  into  this  market. 

4554.  Bacon,  short  clear  middles. — A  Stockholm  firm  asks  for  samples  and 
quotations  on  bacon,  short  clear  middles,  with  a  view  to  securing  an  exclusive 
agency. 

4555.  Canned  salmon  and  sardines. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  manufacturers' 
j  representatives  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  selling  agency  for  packers  of  salmon 

and  sardines. 

4556.  Salmon. — A  South  African  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cape  Town,  and  sample  rooms  in  Johannesburg  and  Durban,  now  hand- 
ling other  Canadian  lines,  are  seeking  the  representation  of  salmon  packers  and 
exporters. 

4557.  Canned  goods,  evaporated  fruits,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  canned 
goods  agents  and  merchants  who  wish  to  renew  their  former  Canadian  connections, 
would  be  glad  to  act  for  Canadian  packers  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  evapor- 
ated fruits,  and  fruit  pulps;  also  glucose  and  starches.    They  also  act  as  merchants. 
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t568.  Provisions,  etc. — An  old-established  London  firm  of  provision  merchant 
would  |,<>  u-h,(l  to  extend  their  Canadian  connection.    Commodities  wliich  they  impo 
include:  frozen  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  bacon,  canned  goods,  and  milk  (con 
densed  and  evaporated). 

-1551).  Canned  meats. — The  largest  firm  of  general  merchants  in  Jamaica  are 
open  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  canned  meats  who  are  not 
already  represented  in  this  Colony. 

4560.  Cereal  foods. — A  Liverpool  firm  is  interested  in  offers  of  the  above  for 
export  to  West  Africa. 

4561.  Canned  fish. — A  Liverpool  firm  is  interested  in  offers  of  the  above  for 
export  to  West  Africa. 

4562.  Eggs. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  either  as  buyers  or  as 
agents  with  exporters  of  eggs. 

4563.  Condensed  milk. — The  largest  firm  of  general  merchants  in  Jamaica 
are  open  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk,  who  are 
not  already  represented  in  this  colony. 

1564.  Bulk  candy  and  lower  grade  confectionery. — A  prominent  firm  of 
Jamaican  importers  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  ol 
bulk  candy  and  lower  grades  of  confectionery.  They  already  represent  a  Canadian 
house  in  high-class  chocolates,  so  that  it  will  be  useless  to  approach  them  with  such 
offers. 

4565.  Wines. — A  gentleman  in  the  West  of  England  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  arranging  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
wines  in  this  area. 

4566.  Macaroni. — Bristol  importers  would  be  glad  to  have  small  parcels  of 
Canadian  macaroni  on  a  consignment  basis. 

1:567.  Canned  goods. — A  well-known  Bristol  firm  are  anxious  to  act  as  agents 
and  brokers  representing  Canadian  canners  direct  on  the  usual  brokerage  of  2  per 
cent  for  goods  sold  c.i.f.  terms,  and  2-|  per  cent  for  goods  sold  on  consignment.  This 
2-|  per  cent  covers  services  for  looking  after  consignment,  putting  into  store  (if 
necessary),  disposing  of  same  and  rendering  account  sales  immediately  the  goods 
are  sold.  - 

4568.  Sugar. — A  well-known  Bristol  house  is  anxious  to  obtain  direct  repre- 
sentation of  a  sugar  refinery  which  would  forward  daily  cable  quotations  for  prompt 
shipments  on  c.i.f.  terms,  cash  against  documents  on  arrival  of  steamer.  At  the 
present  time  their  sales  of  Canadian  granulated,  both  preferential  and  non-prefer- 
ential, have  been  through  the  medium  of  a  New  York  house.  Direct  connection 
is  desired  with  Canada. 

4569.  Food  products — provisions. — A  firm  of  brokers  and  importers  in  Bristol 
wish  to  represent  a  bacon  and  meat  packing  house.  Also  want  butter  and  cheese 
direct  from  the  creameries. 

Timber,  Woodwork,  Pulp,  Paper,  etc. 

1:571.  Kitchen  and  bent-wood  chairs. — Important  Jamaican  furniture  house 

buying  on  their  own  account  wish  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  kitchen  and  bent-wood  chairs. 

t572.  Lumber. — Fruit  and  produce  dealer  at  Jamaica  outport  invites  offers 
from  Halifax  and  St.  John  lumber  merchants.  Direct  shipment  could  be  made  by 
the  Pickford  &  Black  Line  from  Halifax.  Quotations  should  be  furnished  c.i.f. 
St.  Ann's  Bay,  Jamaica. 

4573.  Railway  ties. — A  Spanish  firm  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  railway  ties  open  to  do  business. 

4574.  Woodpulp. — An  Italian  firm  wishes  samples  of  both  bleached  and 
unbleached  chemical  woodpulp  and  desires  price  quotations  c.i.f.  Naples. 

4575.  Playing  cards. — Leading  firm  of  Jamaica  stationers  request  offers  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  playing  cards, 
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4576.  Broom  handles. — A  Glasgow  firm  with  extensive  trade  connection  desire 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  broom  handles.  They  require  carload  lots  of 
48-in.  by  1-in.,  48-in.  by  l|-in.,  108-in.  by  lj-in.  (preferably  pinewood). 

4577.  Box  shooks  and  labour-saving'  machinery. — A  London  firm  of  importers 
who  deal  extensively  in  box  shooks  wonld  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  a  position  to  export  regularly  and  upon  a  large  scale.  They  are  also  inter- 
ested in  labour-saving  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

4578.  Printers'  wood  supplies. — A  South  African  commission  agent  makes 
inquiry  for  the  representation  or  purchase  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  printers' 
cases,  case  racks,  composing  frames,  wood  type,  wood  furniture,  reglets,  etc. 

4579.  Coffin  furniture  and  fittings. — A  Cape  Town  firm,  with  branches  in  all 
centres  of  the  Union,  Rhodesia  and  the  Belgian  Congo,  are  seeking  the  representa- 
tion of  Canadian  manufacturers  specializing  in  coffin  furniture  and  fittings. 

4580.  Closet  seats. — A  Cape  Town  agency  and  importing  firm  are  prepared  to 
take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian-made  closet  seats. 

4581.  Three-ply  veneer. — A  Cape  Town  agency  firm  request  correspondence 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  three-ply  veneers. 

4582.  Wallboard. — A  London  firm  of  merchants  desire  the  addresses  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  wallboard,  etc.,  in  a  position  to  export. 

4583.  Timber  for  boats. — A  Cape  Town  boat  builder  makes  inquiry  for  quota- 
tions on  crown  crook  timber  for  fishing  boat  ribs,  size  4  by  3,  in  oak,  larch  or  hard- 
wood. 

4584.  Paper. — A  Durban  firm  advise  preparedness  to  consider  the  representation 
of  Canadian  manufactured  wrapping,  toilet  and  corrugated  paper. 

4585.  Box  shooks. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  get  into  touch  with  a  first-class 
shipper  of  box  shooks  who  can  compete  with  Swedish  shippers,  either  as  agents  or  as 
buyers. 

4586.  Dowels. — A  Liverpool  firm  asks  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  the 
above.    Sizes  required  are  2  feet  long  by  f-inch  diameter. 

4587.  Wood  bottle  tops. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  hear  from  exporters  of  wood 
tops  for  aerated  water  bottle  corks. 

Builders'  Hardware,  Machinery,  etc. 

4588.  Builders'  hardware. — A  Cape  Town  manufacturers'  agent  asks  for  corre- 
spondence from  Canadian  manufacturers  prepared  for  export  in  any  line  of  builders' 
hardware. 

4589.  Building  specialties. — A  London  firm  which  is  already  representing  a 
Canadian  manufacturer,  would  be  glad  to  secure  additional  agencies  in  building 
specialties  of  all  kinds. 

4590.  Planing  knives. — Largest  sawmill  in  Jamaica  wishes  to  receive  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  slips,  and  a  guarantee  of  prompt  shipment  covering  a  line  of 
planing  knives  for  use  in  their  mill. 

4591.  Gaskets,  engine  and  piston  packing. — Importing  retailer  in  Jamaica  finds 
his  stocks  of  gaskets,  engine  and  piston  packing  getting  low,  and  is  willing  to  con- 
sider Canadian  offers  before  replenishing. 

4592.  Machine,  skewer  making. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  manufacturers  request 
catalogues  and  price  lists  on  a  machine  for  manufacturing  skewers. 

4593.  Building  materials. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  offers  of  building 
materials  for  export  to  West  Africa. 

4594.  Steam  or  hot  water  radiators. — A  Liverpool  firm  wish  to  import  a  good 
type  of  steam  or  hot  water  radiators. 

4595.  Heating  apparatus. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  any  apparatus  used 
by  heating  contractors, 

4596.  Enamelware  and  kitchenware. — -A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  offers 
of  enamel  and  kitchenware  for  export  to  West  Africa. 

4597.  Wire  fencing. — A  Liverpool  firm  is  interested  in  offers  of  wire  fencing 
for  export  to  West  Africa, 
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4598.  Wire  nails. — A  Durban  firm  of  agents  are  seeking  the  representation  of  a 
wire  nail  manufacturer. 

4599.  Metal-working  machinery. — Government  technical  schools  of  a  British 
West  Indian  colony  are  in  the  market  for  metal-working  machinery  such  as  lathes, 
drills,  shapers,  milling  machines,  shearing  and  punching  machines. 

4600.  Metal-working  tools. — Government  technical  schools  of  a  British  West 
Indian  Colony  are  in  the  market  for  a  certain  quantity  of  metal -working  tools  such 
as  files,  drills,  cold  chisels  and  hammers. 

4601.  School  supplies. — Government  Technical  Schools  of  a  British  West  Indian 
Colony  are  in  the  market  for  school  supplies,  consisting  of  drawing  paper,  text  books, 
rules,  school  compasses,  pencils,  rubbers,  chalks,  etc.,  and  invite  catalogues  and  price 
lists  from  Canadian  houses  dealing  in  such  supplies. 

Miscellaneous. 

4602.  Arms  and  munitions.— An  Italian  firm  seeks  business  for  arms  and  muni- 
tions with  Canadian  concerns. 

4603.  Electrical  fixtures. — The  largest  importer  in  Jamaica  of  domestic  elec- 
trical fixtures,  including  lamp-cord,  metal  fixtures,  installation  hardware,  globes  and 
kindred  supplies,  wishes  to  receive  Canadian  catalogues,  discount  slips,  and  full 
information  with  a  view  to  purchasing  his  supplies  in  Canada. 

4604.  Canadian  tobacco  leaf. — A  Japanese  firm,  purveyors  to  the  Imperial 
Tobacco  Monopoly  Bureau,  is  interested  in  Canadian  leaf  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
samples  in  order  that  same  might  be  laid  before  the  Monopoly  Bureau  in  an  effort  to 
introduce  the  Canadian  product  into  Japan.  Samples  and  prices  are  requested  imme- 
diately. 

4605.  Asbestos. — A  Stockholm  firm  ask  for  samples  and  quotations  on  asbestos 
with  a  view  to  securing  an  exclusive  agency. 

4606.  Foodstuffs,  hardware,  etc. — A  Durban  firm  of  commission  agents  make 
application  for  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  canned  goods,  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  household  hardware,  and  any  specialties  or  novelties  suitable  for  the 
South  African  market.    Catalogues  and  correspondence  requested. 

4607.  Shipping  agents. — A  South  African  firm  of  shipping  agents,  representing 
the  Canadian  Exporters  Co.  in  South  Africa,  are  seeking  connection  with  reciprocating 
Canadian  shipping  agents.    Correspondence  invited. 

4608.  Representation. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives 
are  making  inquiry  for  agency  arrangements  with  Canadian  manufacturers  seeking 
representation  in  South  Africa. 

4609.  Agencies. — A  Spanish  firm  are  desirous  of  obtaining  agencies  for  Cana- 
dian firms  exporting  raw  materials  and  natural  products. 

4610.  Mica. — A  Stockholm  firm  asks  for  samples  and  quotations  of  the  above 
with  a  view  to  securing  an  exclusive  agency. 

4611.  Knitted  goods  of  all  kinds. — A  Cape  Town  manufacturers'  representative 
is  seeking  agencies  of  Canadian  knitted  goods.  Direct  manufacturing  representation 
only. 

4612.  Dry  goods,  notions.— Commission  merchants  of  Havana,  Cuba,  desire 
to  represent,  on  a  commission  basis,  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  dry 

goods  and  notions. 

4613.  Chemicals,  etc. — A  responsible  firm  in  Mexico  City  is  prepared  to  under- 
take Mexican  agency  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  paint-making 
materials,  edge  tools,  leather,  glass  and  brass  bed  tubing,  and  exporters  of  wheat. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

Prom  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  8;  Canadian 
Leader,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  13;  Empress  of  Britain, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  22;  Canadian  Commander,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  22. 

To  London. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April 
4;  Bosworth,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  6;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  14;  Mottisfont,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  14; 
Bilbster,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  April  14;  Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  18;  Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  April  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  9;  Canadian 
Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  12;  Corsican,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21;  Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  April  26. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  April  15. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  April  12;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line, 
April  13. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
April  15. 

To  Havre  and  Bordeaux. — Brant  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd., 
April  24. 

To  New  Zealand  and  Australia. — Otarama,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company. 
Ltd.,  April  12. 

To  Havana  (via  Boston). — Montezuma,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
April  4;  Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  22. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  19. 

To  Avonmouth. — Lakonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  4;  Mottisfont,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  7. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  April  25. 

To  Mediterranean,  India,  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls  Line,  loading- 
April. 

From  Halifax 

To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  April  19. 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  April  14. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  April  7. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  11;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  April  7,  16,  25. 

To  Liverpool. — Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  2;  Canada,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  April  9;  Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  30. 

To  Southampton  and  Bremen. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  23. 

To  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  15. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Caronia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
April  10. 
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To  Australia'  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Seigneur,  Canadian  Government 
Morel  ian I  Marino,  April  6. 

To  Havre  (via  London). — Lisgar  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  April  7. 
To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  March  28. 
To  Cuba  and  Jamaica. — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  22. 
To  South  Africa. — Kaduna,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  April  5. 
To  South  America. — Hyanthes,  Houston  Line,  about  April  15. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 

Saturday  every  week. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 

S|  cam  Packet  Co.,  loading  April. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdijk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Tacket  Co.,  loading  April;  Dinteldijk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  May. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Politician,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  early  April. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — St.  Louis,  French  Line,  loading 
April;  Honduras,  French  Line,  loading  May. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Mdkura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  April  14;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
May  19. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  April  25 ;  Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  May  20. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Sydic,  General  Steamship  Corporation,  April. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
April  16;  Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  May  7. 

To  South  America  (West  Coast). — Regulus,  Latin-American  Line,  early  April. 

To  Mexico  and  Central  America. — Sinaloa,  Latin-American  Lino,  early  April. 

Central  and  South  America. — A  steamer,  General  Steamship  Corporation, 
loading  April. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Manila. — Harold  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  early 

April;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  20. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  April  9;  Kaisha  Maru, 
Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  April  10. 

To  Japan,  China,  and  Manila. — Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  April  10; 

Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  1. 

THE  CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  Gonzalez-Hoy uel a,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  March  15,  1922. — The  local  codfish  market  is  somewhat  firmer.  Cana- 
dian cod  is  selling  at  present  in  Havana  at  about  $12  per  case,  expenses  paid,  equiva- 
lent to  $11.25  c.i.f.    Norwegian  codfish  is  firm  at  $13,  $13.50,  and  $14. 

Potatoes. — The  potato  market  remains  depressed.  Late  arrivals  have  not  been 
large,  and  stocks  in  warehouses  are  being  gradually  reduced.  Heavy  arrivals  are 
expected  towards  the  end  of  the  present  month,  and  the  Sicilian,  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Line,  due  early  in  April,  is  expected  to  bring  some  25,000  bundles  of  potatoes 
for  the  Cuban  market.  Sales  are  now  being  made  at  about  $4  per  sack  of  180  pounds, 
duty  and  other  charges  paid,  and  at  $2.75  and  $2.90  c.i.f.  Havana. 

Wheat  flour. — The  market  for  wheat  flour  is  quiet  and  few  importations  have 
been  noted  recently.  Old  stocks  are.  being  disposed  of  slowly  but  steadily.  Canadian 
flour,  first  patent,  is  quoted  at  $7.80  c.i.f.  per  sack  of  203  pounds,  and  the  same  grade 
of  American  flour  at  $8.45,  which  represents  a  little  difference  in  favour  of  the  Cana- 
dian product. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

:  W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France. 

j  Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cabls 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 
Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 
them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,  British  Consul-Genera i 

Colombia: 

Bogota,  British  Consul-General. 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil,  British  Consul. 

Egypt: 

Alexandria,  British  Consul-General 

Mexico: 

Mexico,  British  Consul-General 

Panama: 

Colon,  British  Consul. 
Panama,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Peru : 

Lima,  British  Vice-Consul 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 

I export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 
The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  610  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay: 

Monte  Video,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela: 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony;  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
address  Officer-in-charge,  H.  M.  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  (P.O.  Box  225),  12  Broad 
way,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 
B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  B.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies.' 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also   for   British   Guiana.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen, 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11. 
Havana.     (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Barrfi,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress*, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  4  Mission 
Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003). 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 
Harrison    Watson,     73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 
A.  B.   Muddiman,    Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 

Glasgow,    Scotland.      (Territory  covers 

Scotland  and  Ireland).     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 
L.  D.  Wilgress.    Address :     73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 
Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B  Sy^ney:  mw^  Exchange  BuIldin^       R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

2.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Chrlstiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontum*. 
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Ottawa  Saturday,  April  8,  1922  No.  949 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  IN  TRINIDAD 

Mr.  T.  Geddes  Grant,  9-11  Broadway,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  lias  been  appointed 
i  Commercial  Agent  for  Trinidad  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Edgar  Tripp. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr,  D.  H.  Eoss,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  sends  under  date 
April  5  the  following  cable  descriptive  of  commercial  and  financial  conditions  in 
i  Australia  :— 

"Commercial  conditions  indicate  spasmodic  tendency  towards  improvement,  but 
!  the  approaching  yearly  balance  on  June  30  of  most  banks  viewed  by  some  houses  with 
i  considerable  trepidation,  although  bankers  generally  extending  generous  consideration 
during  period  of  readjustment.    Wholesale  grocery  and  hardware  trade  in  sound  posi- 
tion ;  considerable  activity  in  iron  and  steel  products  through  closing  down  Australian 
industries  and  oversea  competition  exceedingly  keen.    Quality  of  present  pack  of 
dried  fruits  excellent,  of  which  the  estimated  exportable  surplus  is  3,500  tons  of 
currants  and  7,000  tons  of  raisins,  for  which  Canadian  orders  anticipated.  Wheat 
to-day  is  5s.  6d.  per  bushel;  flour  £11,  12s.  per  ton  in  150-pound  bags  free  on  board. 
;  Market  depressed ;  considerable  shipments  of  wheat  to  Japan.    Limited  shipments 
j  of  frozen  mutton  proceeding,  but  beef  market  completely  demoralized  through  no 
immediate  prospect  of  remunerative  exports,  hence  the  position  of  cattle  raisers  is 
|  most  precarious.    The  Government  is  taking  the  predominant  financial  interest  in 
a  company  capitalized  at  a  million  sterling  which  is  establishing  wireless  with 
I  England,  including  the  erection  of  a  Canadian  station." 


SUMMARY  OE  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1922 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  February  of  this  year  shows  that, 
■■  as  represented  in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $54,294,255  as 
|  against  $71,970,507  in  February,  1921,  and  $87,496,856  in  February,  1920.  The 
|  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $9,423,629  in  February,  1922,  as 
|  against  $11,750,970  in  February,  1921,  and  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
!  $37,070,910  in  February,  1922,  as  against  $49,086,236  in  February,  1921.  The  total 
j  imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  February,  1922,  were  valued  at  $761,026,261, 
I  as  against  $1,290,067,546  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1920-21. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  February,  1922,  were  valued 
j  at  $46,046,449,  as  compared  with  $65,237,738  in  February,  1921.  The  exports  to  the 
i  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $15,316,265  in  February,  1922,  as  against  $18,564,067 
j  in  February,  1921.  Exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $20,116,356  in 
!  February,  1922,  as  against  $32,495,002  in  the  corresponding  month  in  1921.  The 
,  total  exports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  February,  1922,  were  $748,793,795,  as 
against  $1,214,204,132  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1921.  The  month's  returns 
!  show  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  of  $8,247,806;  the  returns  for  the  twelve  months' 
\  period  show  an  adverse  balance  of  $12,232,466. 
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THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  March  15,  1922. — On  the  whole,  February  shows  more  improvement  in  the 
Italian  situation  than  the  preceding  month.  The  ministerial  problem  is  solved,  there 
is  more  electric  energy  available,  the  agricultural  outlook  is  brighter,  investments 
are  on  the  incline,  the  exchequer  situation  is  materially  improved,  exchange  is 
lowering,  the  tide  has  turned  in  the  bourse  activities,  and  a  few  of  the  commercial 
i  markets  present  a  better  trading  tone.  On  the  other  hand,  unemployment  figures  are 
higher,  railway  operating  costs  are  heavier,  the  trade  balance  is  not  so  favourable  as 
a  month  ago,  and  certain  of  the  commercial  markets  are  still  quiet.  This  general 
surrey  is  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

THE  POLITICAL  PHASE 

Keference  was  made  in  the  February  report  to  the  unsettled  ministerial  situation. 
Bonomi,  as  was  then  stated  he  would,  went  before  the  Chamber  as  Prime  Minister 
only  to  be  defeated  on  February  17,  by  ,  a  vote  of  295  to  107,  after  a  statement  on  the 
record  and  future  programme  of  his  ministry.  Bickerings  ensued  for  a  week  between 
the  leaders  of  the  various  parties  in  the  Chamber,  and  it  was  not  until  February  25, 

;  that  at  last  Signor  Facta  of  the  Democratic  party  was  able  to  harmonize  the  divergent 
viewpoints  and  to  form  a  coalition  government  on  a  solid  parliamentary  basis.  Though 
it  was  the  Democratic  party  which  provoked  the  ministerial  crisis,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  was  the  Catholic  party  which  prolonged  it.    The  organizer  of  the  Church 

i  group  is  a  Sicilian  priest,  Don  Sturzo,  and  as  he  had  set  his  face  steadfastly  against 
a  return  of  Giolitti  to  power,  and  as  the  necessary  co-operation  of  Giolitti,  Orlando, 
and  De  Nicola  was  not  effected,  a  practically  new  man  was  called  in,  and  to  him 

|   belongs  the  task  of  grappling  with  the  problems  which  confront  the  country  during 

|   the  next  months. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  PHASE 

Unemployment. — Official  unemployment  figures  have  not  yet  recorded  any  abate- 
i  nient,  and  rose  from  512,260  on  the  1st  of  December  to  541,775  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1922.  The  most  striking  rise  is  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  mining,  building,  general 
i  construction  and  hydraulic  industries.  A  slight  decrease  is,  however,  evident  in  the 
metal  and  engineering  trades,  and  in  the  textile  industries.  Most  noteworthy  of  all 
has  been  the  reduction  of  unemployment  in  the  chemical  factories  from  18,179  to  9,598. 
The  number  of  workers  on  short  time  has  also  fallen  off  by  about  2,000  and  no^ 
stands,  in  addition  to  those  totally  unemployed,  at  about  178,000. 

Industrial  activity. — Lack  of  electric  power  has  still  tended  to  dull  industrial 
activity,  even  though  the  long  drought  in  northern  Italy  was  broken  in  January  both 
by  rain  and  snow,  and  although  there  was  a  little  more  rain  in  February.  To  improve 
conditions,  an  arrangement  was  effected  during  February  with  Switzerland  by  which 
some  100,000  kw.  hours  of  electrical  current  are  to  be  transmitted  to  Italy.  This  will 
be  of  material  assistance  to  partially  inert  industries,  but  until  the  spring  allows  the 
mountain  snows  to  replenish  the  natural  reservoirs  of  water,  the  situation  will  con- 
tinue abnormal. 

Hydro-electric  power  in  Italy. — The  General  Confederation  of  Italian  Industries 
has  just  published  the  following  figures  showing  the  progressive  growth  of  the  con- 
;  sumption  of  hydro-electric  power  expressed  in  millions  of  kilowatt  hours:  1913-14, 
2,312;  1914-15,  2,259;  1915-16,  2,835;  1916-17,  3,571;  1917-18,  3,826;  1918-19,  4,111; 
1919-20,  3,827;  1920-21,  4,000.  The  existing  plants  can  supply  at  least  5,000,000,000 
kw.  hours  to  consuming  centres.  It  is  estimated  that  one-tenth  of  the  power  con- 
sumed is  used  for  illumination,  one-tenth  for  traction,  and  the  remainder  for  manu- 
facturing industries. 
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Auto  and  rubber  industries. — It  is  reported  that  the  Italian  auto  industry  is  hard 
at  work  and  that  Italy  has  begun  exporting  automobiles  to  Germany.  The  Pirelli 
Company,  the  well-known  Italian  rubber  company,  has  just  closed  a  contract  for  laying 
within  three  months'  time  a  submarine  cable  between  a  small  port  near  Rome  and 
three  Sicilian  seaports,  which  when  completed  will  greatly  improve  the  telegraphic 
communications  between  Sicily  and  the  capital.  The  same  firm  are  also  to  lay  a  cable 
between  Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic  and  Trieste  and  between  Genoa  and  Nice. 

Invested  capital. — Figures  have  just  been  published  which  give  the  1921  results 
of  capital  investments  in  Italy.  According  to  these  statistics,  some  979  new  com- 
panies were  organized  last  year  with  a  capital  of  some  904  million  lire,  while  838 
companies  increased  their  capital  by  2,650  million  lire.  Over  against  these  investments 
there  was  a  withdrawal  on  account  of  reduced  capital  of  665  million  lire,  and  on 
account  of  liquidation  some  321  million  lire — a  total  withdrawal  of  986  million  lire. 
There  was  thus  a  net  investment  among  joint-stock  companies  of  2,569  million  lire 
for  1921.  Although  last  December  closed  with  an  excess  of  withdrawals  over  invest- 
ments of  some  30|  million  lire,  January  again  showed  a  revival  of  activity  and  some 
90  new  companies  were  floated  (66  million  lire),  while  74  companies  increased  their 
capital  (189  million  lire).  On  the  other  hand,  35  joint-stock  companies  went  into 
liquidation  during  January  (44|  million  lire),  and  17  reduced  their  capital  by  24£ 
million  lire,  thus  leaving  a  net  investment  of  186  million  lire  for  January  of  this  year. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  PHASE 

The  germination  of  cereals  has  been  regular  and  uniform  in  southern  Italy,  but 
not  so  regular  in  the  north.  During  the  second  half  of  January,  however,  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  thanks  to  rainfall  and  snow,  the  outlook  for  autumn-sown  crops  has 
materially  brightened.  The  work  ,  of  spring  sowing  at  the  end  of  February  had  not 
yet  begun. 

THE  RAILWAY  SITUATION 

The  total  length  of  the  Italian  State  railways  in  1921  was  16,288  kilometres  as 
against  13,895  kilometres  in  1914.  Rolling  stock  last  year  was  made  up  to  6,531 
engines  (23-9  per  cent  increase  on  1914),  11,008  passenger  cars  (9-2  per  cent  increase;, 
and  158,221  freight  cars,  or  a  53-5  per  cent  increase  on  1914.  Throughout  last  year, 
as  in  1920,  the  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  supplies  of  good  quality  coal  was  severely 
felt,  while  instead  of  paying  36|  lire  per  ton  for  coal  as  in  1913-14,  the  Italian  State 
railways  had  to  pay  on  the  average  of  468  lire  per  ton  during  1920-21,  and  instead  of 
expending  76  million  lire  in  all  for  their  coal  as  in  1913-14,  some  1,241  million  lire 
were  similarly  expended  in  1921.  The  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  coal  will  save  the 
Italian  railways,  it  is  estimated,  some  600  to  700  million  lire  during  1922. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  trains  entailed  by  the 
inadequate  coal  supplies  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  fuel,  there  was  a  very  notice- 
able decline  in  the  number  of  passengers,  which  fell  from  72,973,849  in  1913-14  to 
46,886,667  in  1919-20,  and  a  small  decline  in  the  freight  traffic  (41,421,872  tons  to 
39,727,332  tons). 

In  spite  of  these  decreases,  the  personnel,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  introduction 
of  the  eight-hour  day,  rose  from  147,387  in  1914  to  233,460  in  1921.  Over  against 
a  staff  expenditure  of  284  million  lire  in  1913-14  there  was  a  similar  disbursement 
of  1,975  million  lire  in  1921.  In  other  words,  the  average  railway  wage  since  1913-14 
has  risen  387  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  365  per  cent  rise  in  other  occupations. 

THE  FINANCIAL  PHASE 

The  complicated  ministerial  crisis  has  retarded  any  solution  of  the  Banca  di 
Sconto  problem,  and  the  perplexing  situation  remains  essentially  the  same  as  a 
month  ago.  Proposals  and  counter-proposals  are  from  time  to  time  being  advanced, 
but  no  generally  satisfactory  reconstruction  scheme  has  as  yet  been  hit  upon. 
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As  a  consequence  of  the  improved  situation  of  the  public  exchequer,  a  beginning 
was  made  during  February  of  reducing  from  6  to  5£  per  cent  the  interest  rate  on 
nine  to  twelve  months'  exchequer  bills,  while  the  rates  on  3  to  5  and  6  to  7  months' 
bills  were  reduced  respectively  to  4f  and  5£  per  cent.  As  evidence  of  the  improving 
fiscal  situation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  whereas  the  difference  between 
public  income  and  public  expenditure  was  in  July,  1921,  some  145-5  million  lire,  in 
August  some  195-2,  and  in  September  521-2  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger;  the 
difference  in  October,  1921,  was  17-1  million  lire  on  the  right  side  of  the  State  balance 
sheet.  The  latest  figures  available  show  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  four  months  July-October,  1921,  on  army  relief  and  pension  services  and  on  food 
supply  has  been  reduced  some  1,530  million  lire  from  the  corresponding  figures  for 
July-October,  1920;  that  war  expenditure  has  decreased  361  million  lire,  navy 
expenditure  some  14  million  lire,  colonial  expenditure  162  million  lire,  and  the 
expenditure  on  liberated  territories  some  61  million  lire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  steady  increase  in  the  yield  of  taxation  is  shown  in  the 
general  revenue  index  number  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  (July, 
!  1921- January,  1922),  which  stood  at  612-8  as  compared  with  503-9  for  the  correspond- 
[  ing  fiscal  period  of  1920-21.    (100  represents  the  receipts  for  the  same  months  of 
'  1913-14.) 

The  public  debt  of  Italy  has  been  recently  calculated  at  120  billion  lire,  includ- 
ing 21  billions  of  external  debts  taken  at  the  par  of  exchanges.  As  the  average 
monthly  deficit  from  July  to  October,  1921,  was  212  million  lire,  or  on  this  basis 
some  2,500  million  lire  for  the  whole  year,  it  may  be  that  the  final  auditing  will 
show  a  reduction  in  the  estimated  deficit  of  the  late  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  who 
foresaw  a  deficit  of  some  5  billion  lire  for  the  fiscal  year  1921-22. 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  PHASE 

The  latest  trade  statistics  available  show  that  Italian  imports  and  exports  for 
July-November,  1921,  were  4,725  million  lire  and  3,088  million  lire,  respectively,  and 
that  Italy's  unfavourable  trade  balance  for  the  five  months'  period  amounted  to 
some  1,637  million  lire.  Italy's  sea-borne  imports  for  the  entire  year  1921  were  as 
follows:  Coal,  6,255,624  tons,  an  increase  of  323,444  over  1920;  cereals,  3,815,147 
tons,  an  increase  of  629,024;  metals,  55,914  tons,  a  decline  of  139,485;  frozen  meat, 
22,319  tons,  a  decrease  of  10,291;  cotton,  108,149  tons,  a  decrease  of  122,454;  phos- 
phates, 450,354  tons,  an  increase  of  96,203;  and  miscellaneous  merchandise,  1,777,157 
!  tons,  a  decline  of  295,598. 

■ 

THE  EXCHANGE 

February  opened  with  21-69  lire  to  the  American  dollar,  and  92-78  lire  to  the  pound 
sterling,  and  closed  with  the  respective  quotations  of  18:95  and  83-90.  The  resigna- 
tion of  the  Bonomi  cabinet  early  in  February  and  the  subsequent  political  complica- 
tions caused  slight  reaction,  but  in  spite  of  these  seesawings,  a  definite  movement 
toward  recovery  continued  throughout  the  month,  which  may  be  principally  attributed 
to  the  improvement  in  State  finances  and  to  the  anticipation  of  'cheaper  money.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Italian  exchange  history  of  the  past  few  years  will  again  repeat 
j  itself  and  that  the  spring  months  will  see  the  lire  working  down  to  a  lower  level. 

THE   SECURITY  MARKET 

The  ebb  tide  turned  in  the  Bourse  transactions  during  February  and  the 
strength  shown  in  the  gilt-edged  market  has  spread  to  the  other  security  investments. 
The  rally  was  particularly  perceptible  in  bank  and  textile  scrips.  The  metallurgical 
(with  the  exception  of  Ansaldo)  and  the  electrical  shares  have  also  witnessed  a 
considerable  volume  of  buying  orders.  -Chemical  and  alimentary  quotations  have 
not  participated  to  the  same  extent  in  the  general  recovery.    Of  the  78  investments 
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quoted  on  the  Milan  Bourse  during  February,  43  were  firmer  with  an  all-round 
gain  of  627  points,  20  touched  a  new  low  record  and  lost  157  points,  while  15,  though 
making  nos  convalescence,  at  the  same  time  did  not  show  further  weakening. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  MARKETS 

The  end  of  February  saw  the  coal  market  calm,  a  lowering  of  raw  silk  prices,  I 
little  buying  of  cotton,  but  a  prevailing  optimism  with  regard  to  new  purchases, 
nominal  wool  quotations,  hides  and  leather  in  small  demand,  olive  oil  quotations  I 
still  lower,  but  the  cattle  market  a  bit  firmer,  wine  prices  showing  a  tendency  to  I 
harden,  the  citrus  fruit  trade  sensibly  improved,  and  the  hemp  market  experiencing  | 
a  slight  revival  of  its  export  trade. 

DEMAND  FOR  FURNITURE  AND  CABINET  HARDWARE  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

In  a  report  on  builders'  hardware  in  Belgium,  published  in  No.  947  of  the  Com-  1 
mercial  Intelligence  Journal,  mention  was  made  of  the  slack  condition  of  the  building 
trade  and  the  effect  of  this  situation  on  the  demand  for  builders'  hardware.  Closely 
allied  to  the  articles  mentioned  under  this  category  is  the  group  which  may  be  desig 
nated  as  furniture  or  cabinet  hardware.  While  these  two  groups  are  usually  manu- 
factured in  the  same  factories  in  Canada,  and  are  imported  in  Belgium  by  the  same 
importers,  yet  the  demand  for  these  two  classes  is  governed  by  different  factors.  The 
furniture  trade,  unlike  the  builders'  trade,  is  active.  Reports  for  January  from 
various  centres  indicate  little  stoppage  in  this  trade  and  the  demand  for  hardware 
furniture  is  good. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  differences  in  practice  as  between  Canada  and 
Belgium  which  affect  sales,  and  these  may  be  mentioned.  Cupboards,  which  in  Canada 
are  often  built  as  parts  of  houses,  in  Belgium  are  generally  separately  constructed  by 
the  furniture  trade,  which  is  therefore  the  purchaser  of  such  hardware  rather  than 
the  builder.  The  Belgian  house  being  generally  one  of  a  row  or  block  planned  on 
severely  straight  lines  necessitated  by  the  unbroken  side  walls,  has  consequently  no 
odd  corners  to  take  built-in  cupboards.  While  the  detached  house  or  villa,  in  which 
cupboards  are  often  built  in,  exists,  it  is  the  exception  and  appears  almost  exclusively 
in  the  faubourgs  and  as  a  summer  or  country  house. 

SHOP  HARDWARE 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  shops  a  good  deal  of  cupboard  and  drawer  material 
is  built  in,  drawer  pulls  and  cabinet  pulls,  turns  and  catches  being  in  this  case  an 
essential  part  of  the  installation. 

In  regard  to  shop  hardware  in  general,  there  is  not  so  extensive  a  use  of  this  as 
in  Canada,  open  shelving  being  the  rule.  Nevertheless,  drawer  pulls  are  used  in  shoe, 
confectionery,  photography,  and  hardware  shops.  Seed  and  grain  shops  are  equipped 
with  sets  of  drawer  bins,  but  these  have  usually  wooden  knob  handles.  Jewellers' 
shop  equipment  is  too  elaborate  for  hardware  fittings  of  North  American  desigu. 
Haberdashery  and  ladies'  wear  shops  use  cardboard  drawers  with  light  locally-made 
sheet  metal  handles.  Behind  the  counter  of  most  shops,  however,  a  few  drawer  pulls 
are  required,  and  flush  sash  lifts  or  cabinet  turns  and  catches  for  the  doors,  depending 
on  whether  they  slide  or  open  out.  In  the  older  shops  there  is  a  large  use  of  wooden 
in  place  of  metal  fixtures. 

In  regard  to  cupboard  and  cabinet  locks  of  the  mortised  type  with  key,  these  are 
very  largely  employed,  but  are  made  in  Belgium.  Details  of  these  appear  in  cata- 
logue form  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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The  fittings  of  general  household  furniture  of  the  most  expensive  type,  being 
!  reproductions  of  definite  period  furniture,  are  generally  of  local  or  Continental  manu- 
facture and  of  special  nature  to  suit  the  period.  On  the  other  hand,  for  store  pur- 
poses and  plain  cabinet  and  furniture,  some  English  and  American  hardware  is  used. 
Germany  is  naturally  a  very  large  supplier,  and  France,  using  much  the  same  type  of 
material  also,  is  well  established  on  the  market. 

Unfortunately  Belgian  import  statistics  do  not  specially  mention  this  material, 
which  is  included  under  a  number  of  different  items,  for  example  "  cast  iron  worked," 
!    which  naturally  includes  much  other  merchandise. 


CABINET  HARDWARE 

It  is,  however,  the  American  cabinet  hardware  selling  on  the  market  which  is  of 
interest  to  the  Canadian  manufacturers,  because  all  the  American  types  sold  here  are 
manufactured  in  Canada,  or  at  least  appear  in  Canadian  catalogues. 

In  figure  1  is  shown  three  types  of  American  cabinet  pulls  which  command  a  ready 
sale  in  Belgium.  Type  (a)  cast  iron,  comes  in  the  following  sizes,  finishes,  and  prices 
per  dozen: — 

Finish  10  cm.  13  cm. 

Black..  •   6  frs.  per  dozen  8.50 

Bronze   .    ..  .     7    "         v<  k  .... 

Brass..    ...    ..    ..   V/.tf    "         '"  10.50 

Type  (c)  in  stamped  steel  is  being  placed  on  the  market  as  follows:: — 

Finish  15  cm. 

Dark  bronze   5  frs.  per  dozen 

Old  brass..   5    "  " 

Heavy   brass..    ..   13.50    "  " 

Type  (b)  in  stamped  steel  in  black  17  cm.  long  is  priced  at  4.25  frs.  per  dozen  and 
brassed  at  4.75  frs.  per  dozen. 

On  high-grade  vertical  filing  cases  and  the  better  type  of  office  desk  a  solid  brass 
pull  is  used  with  square  handle  bolted  to  the  drawer. 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  steel  finger  pulls  of  5|  cm.  and  8£  cm.  and  steel  box 
pulls  in  brass  finish. 

In  figure  2  is  seen  a  type  of  flush  sash  lift  which,  while  not  exclusively  a  cabinet 
fixture,  is  included  in  this  report  as  being  employed  with  certain  types  of  sliding  door 
cabinets  or  show  cases.  These  in  a  length  of  8  cm.  are  valued  currently  at  5.50  frs. 
per  dozen  in  a  brass  finish.   A  bevelled  model  is  also  popular  at  the  same  price. 

Figure  3  shows  a  usual  type  of  drawer  pull  8  cm.  wide  at  4.50  frs.  per  dozen  in 
black,  5.50  frs.  brassed,  and  5.25  frs.  nickelled,  these  being  the  finishes  desired.  A 
slightly  smaller  model  is  also  in  vogue.  These  are  also  in  demand  in  the  slight  varia- 
tions, square  plate,  etc.,  which  will  be  familiar  to  Canadian  hardware  people. 

There  is  also  a  good  demand  in  Belgium  for  ticket  holders  in  wrought  metal, 
such  as  that  appearing  in  figure  4.  This  type  is  worth  4  frs.  per  dozen  in  brass  finish. 
It  is  also  acceptable  here  with  the  finger  grip  scroll,  and  in  the  heavier  solid  type,  of 
weight  about  15  pounds  to  the  gross  packed.    These  come  with  the  screws. 

In  figure  5  is  shown  a  type  of  bevelled  wrought  steel  barrel  bolt  which  enjoys  a 
good  sale  in  this  country;  this  is  in  the  following  sizes  and  prices  in  francs: — 

2  J  in.        3  in.      4  in.  5  in.       6  in. 

Black  finish   10        10.50        11        14.20        16  frs.  the  dozen. 

Brass  finish   16        18.00        19        20.00        22  " 

In  the  bronze  finish  the  prices  are  the  same  as  for  brass  for  the  3-inch  and  4-mch 
sizes. 

A  steel  cupboard  turn  is  shown  in  figure  6,  which  sells  in  three  finishes — black, 
bronze,  and  brass — at  15.50  frs.  per  dozen.  This  is  also  stocked  with  the  oval  button. 
There  is  also  a  demand  for  steel  cupboard  catches  of  much  the  same  type. 
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Figure  7  is  a  mortise  door  bolt  7  cm.  long  in  steel,  usual  finishes,  selling  at  40  frs. 
I   the  dozen. 

In  this  connection  there  is  also  a  large  demand  for  padlocks  from  very  small 
sizes  of  35  mm.  in  brass  at  68  frs.  the  dozen  of  the  usual  American  types  up  to  57  mm. 
For  instance,  a  mark  known  as  the  "  Guard,"  made  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  brass  finish, 
size  40  mm.,  sells  at  55  frs.  the  dozen  with  two  keys,  or  60  frs.  in  brass.  These  are  of 
I  the  type  used  for  strong  boxes,  etc. , 

There  should  also  be  mentioned  casters  of  the  types  shown  in  Figure  8 — a  and  h; 
these  are,  of  course,  rather  elaborate.  The  simpler  types,  such  as  those  used  for  dining 
room  tables,  beds,  easy  chairs,  etc.,  are  also  in  use,  although  these  latter  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  country.    The  caster  marked  (a)  "Boss"  is  sold  as  follows: — 

Diameter  of  wheel   ..        1|  in.     11  in    1|  in.     2  in. 

Price   6.25        8        10        13.50  per  set  of  four 

On  the  other  hand,  the  type  (b)  is  worth  13.50  frs.  for  the  2-inch  wheel,  per  set 
j  of  four. 

The  prices  quoted  above  are  those  of  a  large  importer  of  American  hardware ;  they 
are  to  the  trade  and  carry  discounts  of  10  per  cent  and  up,  depending  on  quantities. 
Twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  should  be  deducted  to  arrive  at  c.i.f.  Antwerp  prices. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  placing  such  Canadian  goods  on  this  market,  the 
remarks  in  connection  with  the  report  on  builders'  hardware,  which  were  published  in 
No.  947  of  this  Journal,  page  462,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  lines  under  review. 
The  lists  of  importers  furnished  with  that  report  are  available  for  the  purposes  of 
firms  interested  in  the  export  of  cabinet  hardware  to  Belgium. 


MACARONI  FOR  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH  WALES 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  March  14,  1922. — In  this  area  the  consumption  of  macaroni  is  not  great 

>  amongst  the  English  and  Welsh.  In  fact  from  the  writer's  experience  of  living  con- 
ditions in  England,  the  principal  sales  of  macaroni  are  limited  to  areas  such  as  Soho 

I  in  London,  where  there  are  numerous  Italians.  However,  macaroni  pudding  appears 
on  the  British  family  table,  but  not  nearly  so  often  as  the  ubiquitous  rice  pudding. 
Macaroni  au  gratin  is  not  a  common  dish,  and  little  culinary  ability  is  shown  in  this 

i  line.    Consequently  the  dish  is  hardly  popular. 

During  the  war  certain  shipments  of  macaroni  earned  for  the  Canadian  product 
a  rather  poor  name  in  this  area,  and  this  must  be  lived  down.  Bearing  in  mind  these 
two  facts,  that  the  demand  is  not  large  and  that  the  Canadian  product  has  not  a 
favourable  name,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  examine  the  actual  conditions  to-day  for 

>  this  territory. 

Though  the  texture  of  Italian  macaroni  and  its  quality  is  said  to  be  much  more 
uniform  than  that  produced  in  Canada,  a  most  favourable  point  in  connection  with 
Canadian  macaroni  is  that  it  comes  in  packages  of  uniform  weight,  and  this  factor 
commends  itself  strongly  to  the  wholesale  houses  distributing  macaroni  amongst  the 
retail  grocers.    Italian  macaroni  as  a  rule  comes  in  bulk,  but  packages  also  have 

;  arrived  in  this  area  of  very  uneven  weight  and  they  give  the  trade  a  lot  of  trouble. 

I  In  advertising  his  macaroni,  the  Canadian  producer  should  strongly  emphasize  the 
uniformity  of  his  weights,  as  apparently  the  Italian  producers,  working  as  a  rule  in 
the  metric  weight  system,  have  not  in  putting  their  macaroni  in  packages  solved  the 
difficulty  of  pounds  and  ounces.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  though  certain  dealers 
here  have  been  unfavourably  impressed  with  war  shipments,  the  whole  trade  is 
against  Canadian"  macaroni,  for  several  importers  speak  very  highly  of  same,  but  all 

:  point  to  the  smallness  of  the  demand. 
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SUGGESTIONS  RE  MARKETING 

It  is  stated  that  the  demand  for  macaroni  is  limited  practically  to  the  Mezzani 
type  in  this  area.  Buyers  here  will  require  quotations  for  1-pound  packets  short  cut 
and  long  cut;  also  for  28-pound  boxes  loose.  For  the  packers'  guidance  it  should  be 
stated  that  brands  such  as  "  Hirondclle "  and  "  Horseshoe "  sell  very  well  in  this 
area.    Therefore  the  imported  type  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  these  brands. 

One  firm  interested  in  the  import  of  macaroni  asked  this  office  to  suggest  to  Cana- 
dian packers  that  when  the  market  conditions  on  the  Canadian  side  would  warrant  it, 
they  should  consign  small  parcels  of  their  products  to  this  firm,  whose  Trade  Inquiry 
will  be  found  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  which  they 
will  immediately  place  before  their  buyers  in  an  endeavour  to  work  up  a  regular 
business. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  very  little  c.i.f.  business  is  done  in  this  commodity, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  always  available  spot  stocks.  Therefore,  owing  to  the 
sources  of  supply  being  so  various,  the  producer  that  gets  the  pull  is  the  one  that  has 
the  stuff  on  the  spot. 

SUGGESTED  POLICY  FOR  SELLING  CANADIAN  SUGAR  IN  ENGLAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddimax 

Bristol,  March  20,  1922. — Now  that  the  trend  of  business  in  the  sugar  market 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  becoming  more  normal,  competition  is  naturally  becoming 
keen.  In  view  of  this,  some  prominent  sugar  brokers  interviewed  by  the  writer  have 
stated  that  they  believe  that  the  selling  policy  indicated  below  is  the  best  means  by 
which  Canadian  refineries  can  move  their  surplus  for  export  to  this  country  at  a 
profit  to  themselves.  The  suggestion  is  therefore  brought  to  the  attention  of  Cana- 
dian refineries  with  a  view  to  interesting  them  if  possible  in  more  direct  shipments 
than  at  present  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

These  brokers  state  that  they  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  the  Canadian 
refineries  would  take  up  the  actual  export  instead  of  selling  through  the  medium  of 
New  York  jobbers,  they  would  get  a  much  better  price  for  their  products  and  at  the 
same  time  save  the  middlemen's  profits.  One  objection  to  sugar  exportations  through 
New  York  houses  is  the  disadvantage  that  Canadian  sugar  is  more  than  likely  to  become 
known  as  sugar  from  the  United  States.  Again,  by  direct  shipments,  the  Canadian 
refinery  would  be  getting  continuity  of  sales  as  long  as  the  Canadian  market  is  in 
line  with  competitors  on  this  side.  In  other  words,  it  means  that  the  refinery  would 
have  their  own  selling  agents  on  this  side  at  a  cost  of  £  per  cent  on  sales  made,  plus 
cable  expenses.  By  direct  co-operation  with  brokers  here,  a  refinery  would  break 
away  from  this  American  dependence  and  strike  out  on  an  original  path  which,  if 
it  may  involve  responsibility  that  all  independence  involves,  still  will  in  the  end 
prove  more  advantageous. 

The  selling  method  suggested  below  has  been  put  forward  by  a  prominent  firm 
of  brokers  who  require  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  refinery  for  Bristol,  South  "Wales, 
and  the  West  of  England.  They  are  also  prepared  to  include  London  and  Liverpool. 
They  require  a  firm  offer  from  a  refinery  who  should  cable  them  every  day.  These 
offers  should  state  quantity,  date  of  shipment,  and  name  of  steamer,  if  possible. 
Their  experience  shows  them  on  this  side  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  if  the  shippers 
can  obtain,  say,  twenty-fours'  option  on  freight  space  on  a  specified  steamer,  thereby 
being  in  a  position  to  not  only  quote  firm,  but  also  to  name  the  steamer  and  scheduled 
date  of  sailing.  All  steamers  should  be  sailing  direct  to  the  port  named.  Further, 
the  understanding  should  be  that  all  offers  are  firm  for  reply  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  brokers  on  this  side  should  give  the  name  and  full  details  of  buyers.  On 
receipt  of  confirmation  of  sale  they  should  issue  a  contract  or  sale  note  on  behalf  of 
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the  refinery.    The  Canadian  refinery  should  see  that  the  contract  gives  ample  protec- 
tion to  the  shipper  against  circumstances  arising  over  which  he  has  no  control,  such 
as  lock-outs,  strikes,  force  majeure,  etc.    A  copy  of  this  contract  or  sales  note  should 
|  be  approved  by  both  parties,  while  negotiating  for  the  British  representation. 

The  brokers  should  invoice  direct  to  the  buyers  and  forward  same  together  with 
bill  of  lading,  insurance  certificate  and  (in  the  case  of  preferential  sugars)  certificate 
of  origin,  to  their  bankers  for  presentation  to  the  buyers  on  this  side. 

The  general  procedure — in  fact  almost  the  invariable  rule — for  the  broker  in 
this  neighbourhood  is  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents  upon  arrival  of 
steamer.  Immediately  the  shippers  confirm  a  sale  and  have  shipped  the  goods, 
|  they  hand  the  documents  to  their  bankers,  who  remit  same  to  their  agents  on  this 
'  side.  The  latter  then  present  them  to  the  buyers  for  payment.  Well-known  brokers 
here  deal  only  with  buyers  of  undoubted  stability.  In  fact,  the  best  brokers  only  do 
business  with  the  large  wholesale  houses  and  co-operative  societies.  The  reputation 
of  these  latter  is  well  known  in  Canada.  If  the  broker  is  transacting  business  with 
some  of  the  smaller  wholesalers,  the  refinery  can  for  its  own  protection  make  arrange- 
ments to  invoice  such  consignments  direct  to  the  brokers,  who  can  then  take  up 
the  documents  in  exchange  for  cash. 

Should  any  Canadian  refinery  be  interested  in  this  procedure,  this  office  will 
be  pleased  to  put  them  in  touch  with  a  well-known  firm  of  brokers,  who  are  desirous 
!  of  conducting  business,  if  competitive  prices  can  be  obtained/  by  this  means  with  a 
I  Canadian  refinery.    It  may  be  of  general  interest  to  point  out  for  the  moment  that 
|  another  large  sugar-importing  house  in  Birmingham  is  interested  in  the  importation 
i  of  what  is  known  as  British  Preferential  Sugar.    This  house,  although  the  writer 
!  feels  assured  they  have  been  importing  Canadian  sugar  in  some  of  its  consignments 
from  the  United  States,  states  that  it  has  not  had  any  Canadian  sugar,  and  if  it 
can  obtain  British  Preferential  sugar  from  Canada,  would  be  interested  in  forming 
a  connection.    An  advantage  therefore  of  Canadian  sugar  coming  direct  from  the 
Canadian  refinery  instead  of  via  New  York  jobbers  is  apparent,  if  only  as  an  adver- 
tising medium  for  the  origin  of  the  sugar.     There  are  at  least  four  large  brokers 
in  this  district  who  might  be  interested  in  direct  importation. 

WOODEN  WARE  MARKET  IN  ENGLAND 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writing 
on  March  21,  1922,  states  that  the  great  fault,  so  far  as  he  can  trace,  in  the  selling 
of  Canadian  woodenware  in  England  is  that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  likes  to 
learn  of  the  designs  and  specifications  of  his  English  customers  and  then  thinks  they 
|  will  give  him  orders  to  go  ahead  and  make  them.    This  is  a  fallacy,  as  the  British 
i  customer  will  not  give  an  order  until  he  has  seen  samples.    One  Canadian  firm  failed 
\  to  secure  orders  through  this  cause,  taking  no  less  than  twelve  months  before  they 
i  supplied  samples  to  the  British  buyer,  who  in  consequence  lost  all  interest  in  the 
!  placing  of  the  order.    Once  specifications  and  designs  have  been  submitted,  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  should  make  speed  with  the  samples  in  order  that  the  English 
commission  house  may  push  sales.    The  Germans  are  well  aware  that  the  secret  of 
success  in  marketing  woodenware  is  to  have  their  samples  speedily  on  view. 

ITALIAN  INTEREST  IN  INDIAN  TRADE 

Indian  trade  is  the  objective  contemplated  in  resolutions  adopted  recently  by  the 
1  Lega  Italiana  por  la  Tutela  Delgi  Interessi  Nazionali,  of  Milan,  says  the  London 
Times  Trade  Supplement.  It  was  decided  to  invite  all  Italian  firms  interested  in 
Indian  business  to  join  the  lega ;  to  create  an  Indian  section  with  representatives  in 
India  to  furnish  current  commercial  information;  and  to  send  six  young  men  to 
India  for  a  year  to  observe  conditions  surrounding  Indian  business. 
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MARKET  FOR  WIRE  PRODUCTS  AND  BOLTS  AND   NUTS  IN 
MANCHESTER  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

wire  NAILS 

Manchester,  March  13,  1922. — Several  firms  interviewed  last  week  state  that  the 
demand  for  wire  nails  is  very  meagre.  There  is  practically  no  private  house  building 
being  undertaken,  and  the  municipal  building  schemes  are  not  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
majority  of  cities  and  towns.  Further,  the  lock-out  on  March  11  of  300,000  engineers 
has  made  the  situation  worse.  Nevertheless,  one  big  concern  in  Manchester  which 
purchased  huge  quantities  of  wire  nails  from  Canada  in  the  past  has  sent  out  to  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  inquiries  for  prices. 

It  is  understood  that  the  United  States  makers  have  brought  their  prices  into  line 
with  those  of  Belgian  makers,  namely,  14s.  per  cwt.  delivered  Manchester,  less  2£  per 
cent,  and  if  Canadian  makers  have  done  likewise  there  will  be  some  hope  of  obtaining 
small  orders.   Big  business  cannot  yet  be  expected. 

WIRE  RODS 

During  the  years  1919  and  1920,  Canadian  wire  rods  became  better  known  and 
more  fully  appreciated  than  was  the  case  formerly.  The  purchases  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  rose  from  13,342  tons  in  the  former  year  to  25,962  in  the  latter.  No 
statistics  are  available  for  the  year  1921.  Although  the  demand  is  not  brisk  to-day, 
Canadian  makers  should  keep  their  prices  before  customers.  It  is  hard  to  battle 
against  European  competition,  but  the  writer  is  assured  that  the  quality  of  two 
countries  producing  on  the  Continent  is  far  from  satisfactory.  One  firm  in  Man- 
chester would  like  to  receive  prices  from  a  first-class  Canadian  manufacturer.  (Addre3? 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  T.C.- 
3-113.) 

Statistics  covering  importations  of  wire  rods,  iron  and  steel  wire  and  wire 
nails  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1919  and  1920,  together  with  the  countries  of  origin,' 
are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  copies  of  which  may 
be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 

CURRENT  PRICES 

The  following  are  current  merchant  prices  of  certain  wire  goods :  soft  steel  wire 
rods,  £11  10s.  per  ton;  hard  steel  wire  rods,  £14  to  £16  per  ton;  galvanized  wire 
fencing,  4  to  8g.,  22s.  6d.  per  cwt.;  bundle  wire  in  7-pound  rings  8g.,  basis  30s.  per 
cwt. ;  strand  wire,  7-ply  by  No.  4,  basis  29s.  per  cwt. ;  barbed  wire  in  £-cwt.  reels,  23s. 

per  cwt. 

United  States  firms  are  quoting  plain  wire  at  £11  per  ton,  galvanized  barbed  wire 
at  £15  3s.  2d.  per  ton,  and  wire  nails  at  £12  6s.  6d.  per  ton,  Pittsburg. 

BOLTS,  NUTS,  RIVETS  AND  TACKS 

Several  firms  are  inquiring  for  bolts  and  nuts,  rivets  and  tacks.  It  is  contended 
that  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  business  in 
these  lines  than  they  have  procured  in  the  past.  Canada  nearly  trebled  her  exports 
of  bolts  and  nuts  in  1920,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  figures  being  630  tons 
against  233  tons. 

Samples  should  accompany  quotations  sent  to  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office, 
Manchester,  when  same  will  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  exporters. 
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STATE  OF  CHEESE  MARKET  IN  MANCHESTER 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay 

Manchester,  March  21,  1922. — It  is  learned  from  produce  and  provision  importers 
m  Manchester  that  for  some  weeks  there  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  cheese  (especially 
"Colonial") ?  and  that  prices  will  advance  in  consequence.  The  shortage  is  due  to 
shipping  trouble  in  New  Zealand  where  supplies,  which  should  be  coming  forward 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  are  being  held  in  stores.  Imports  during  April  are  usually 
about  10,000  tons,  but  not  more  than  4,000  tons  are  likely  to  be  forthcoming  in  that 
month  of  the  present  year.    Not  much  relief  is  expected  for  at  least  two  months. 

New  Zealand  white  cheese  has  advanced  from  82s.  to  92s.  per  cwt.  during  the  last 
few  days;  Canadian  white  or  coloured  ranges  from  96s.  to  100s.  per  cwt. 

GROWTH  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND 

New  Zealand  cheese  has  made  rapid  headway  among  consumers  in  the  North  of 
England  and  Midland  counties  during  recent  years.  As  cheese  is  largely  a  seasonal 
commodity,  exports  from  Canada  have  not  been  influenced  to  any  marked  degree  by 
the  progress  of  the  New  Zealand  shippers.  Imports  from  New  Zealand  in  1913  were 
547,182  cwts.  In  1918  they  were  610,655  cwts.,  and  by  1920  they  had  advanced  to 
1,260,642  cwts.,  and  last  year  to  1,302,766  cwts.  Imports  from  Canada  in  the  same  years 
were  1,293,768  cwts.,  1,125,668  cwts.,  1,129,758  cwts.,  and  1,195,661  cwts.  respectively. 

Imports  from  the  United  States,  which  were  in  the  years  1915,  1916,  1917,  1918, 
as  follows:  459,793  cwts.,  274,687  cwts.,  267,138  cwts.,  472,328  cwts.,  exhibit  a  big 
decline  in  the  last  three  years,  the  figures  being:  1919,  16,169  cwts.;  1920,  73,344  cwts.; 
and  1921,  49,263  cwts. 

MARKET  IN  JAPAN  FOR  CANADIAN  GRINDING  WHEELS 

M.  Malabar,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Yokohama,  March  10,  1922. — Owing  to  the  very  marked  depression  existing  at 
,  the  present  time  in  Japan  precluding  many  orders  being  actually  put  through, 
investigations  have  been  and  are  being  made  into  the  future  possibilities  and  pros- 
pects for  business  in  all  the  lines  which  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  export  to  Japan 
as  favourably  as  any  of  her  competitors. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  a  very  promising  field  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers opens  up  in  the  matter  of  exporting  grinding  wheels  to  Japan.  Tentative 
inquiries  made  on  all  sides  on  this  subject  have  elicited  great  interest,  and  several 
important  firms  in  this  country  have  expressed  their  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  grinding  wheels  in  a  position  to  export  same  to  Japan, 
with  a  view  to  acquiring  the  sole  agency  for  such. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  state  now  just  what  actual  business  would  be  forthcoming 
as  a  result  of  correspondence  interchanged  between  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and 
the  Japanese  importer  of  grinding  wheels,  still  there  is  a  demand,  and  directly  trade 
conditions  brighten  it  is  safe  to  say-  that  this  demand  will  increase  more  and  more. 

Some  English  and  American  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels  have  obtained 
a  foothold  on  this  market  for  their  products,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  are  doing  well. 

A  Japanase  authority  on  this  subject  states  that  there  is  a  considerable  demand 
in  this  country  for  grinding  wheels  of  the  following  specifications: — 

Diameter  12  inches,  bore  5  inches,  thickness  1  inch,  grade  No.  46,  hardness  "  T." 

Diameter  12  inches,  bore  li  inch,  thickness  11  inch,  grade  No.  46,  hardness  "  T  " 
or  "  M." 
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If  Canadian  manufacturers  can  supply  grinding  wheels  of  the  above  specifica- 
tions, it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  correspond  immediately  with  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Yokohama,  giving  full  particulars  regarding  their  products,  method  of 
packing,  shipment,  etc.,  also  their  lowest  quotations  c.i.f.  Japan.  It  is  needless  to 
state  that  specifications  and  prices  are  only  desired  on  up-to-date  equipment.  If 
catalogues,  blue  prints,  etc.,  are  available,  a  sufficient  supply  of  same  to  allow  of  free 
distribution  to  all  interested  should  also  be  sent  to  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

While  existing  conditions  have  tended  to  give  manufacturers  a  somewhat  pessi- 
mistic view  of  future  prospects,  still  it  is  obvious  that  where  there  is  a  distinct  demand 
for  any  product  even  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  a  brighter  state  of  affairs  looms  in 
view,  it  is  the  manufacturer  who  has  already  been  on  the  field  and  has  full  particulars 
regarding  his  products  already  laid  before  the  principal  importers  of  same  who  will 
benefit.  Providing  prices  will  meet  all  competition  favourably,  there  is  a  very 
encouraging  market  in  the  future  for  the  import  of  Canadian-made  grinding  wheels 
into  Japan. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[This  is  the  eighth  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The  first 
dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  9J>2  of  this  Journal; 
the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  Foodstuffs,  such  as  Flour, 
Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in  No.  9J^3; 
the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  No.  9kk'>  the  fourth, 
relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  No.  9J+5;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh, 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  its  Requirements  in  Scandinavia,  appeared  in 
Nos.  91+6  to  9Jf8.  In  conjunction  with  these  reports,  numerous  Trade  Inquiries 
for  the  specific  lines  brought  under  review  were  published  in  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  issues.'] 

The  Danish  agricultural  machinery  industry  has  developed  quite  extensively 
along  certain  lines.  Among  products  made  in  Denmark  are  small  threshing  machines 
run  by  electricity,  dairy  machinery,  straw  presses,  special  Danish  ploughs,  harrows  in 
the  ordinary  types,  beet  cultivators  or  horse  hoes,  potato  diggers  and  planters,  pack 
harrows  (combinations  of  harrow  and  packer),  and  windmills.  It  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  a  trade  in  these  articles  than  in  some  others  which  are  accustomed  to  be 
brought  from  abroad.  The  principal  agricultural  machinery  imported  includes  all 
harvesting  machinery  such  as  mowers,  binders,  reapers,  rakes,  etc.,  disc  harrows, 
ploughs,  tractors  and  all  implements  for  tractors,  and  some  cheaper  windmills  as  well 
as  binder  twine.  These  latter  will  be  more  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Canadian  trade.  In  many  of  these  lines  competition  will  have  to  be  met  from  Ger- 
many, which  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  just  now  on  account  of  her  depreciated 
currency.  Complaint  has  been  made  that  delivery  has  been  poor  from  this  source — 
a  condition  which  is  more  likely  to  be  aggravated  in  the  future  rather  than  lessened, 
as  it  is  stated  that  more  orders  have  been  received  and  accepted  by  German  firms 
than  they  can  possibly  handle.  Sweden  has  also  developed  a  large  agricultural 
machinery  industry,  having  about  ten  factories  which  supply  the  Russian  market  with 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  their  output  in  normal  times.  One  of  the  largest  United 
States  concerns  is  now  also  manufacturing  considerable  quantities  in  Sweden.  The 
Swedish  dairy  machinery  business  is  noted  everywhere.  Sweden  is  also  an  importer. 
United  States  competition  is  keen,  especially  in  harvesting  machinery.    Some  varieties 
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are  made  in  Norway,  but  the  greatest  proportion  used  is  imported.  It  was  stated  that 
!  in  many  parts  of  Norway  the  farmers  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  high  prices  which 
I  are  now  required  for  United  States  machinery  on  account  of  the  high  exchange  value 
of  the  American  dollar  in  comparison  with  the  depreciated  Norwegian  currency,  and 
they  were  forced  to  buy  their  requirements  from  countries  with  a  lower  exchange. 
This  was  especially  marked  in  western  and  northern  Norway. 

Canadian  firms  have  been  doing  a  trade  in  Scandinavia,  but  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  only  one  Canadian  concern  is  really  canvassing  the  trade  systematically. 
One  or  two  others  were  endeavouring  to  do  business,  but  the  writer  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  very  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian market,  and  that  if  more  care  were  taken  in  the  selection  of  representatives 
who  were  energetic  and  well  known  in  the  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  a  real  "  live  " 
sales  policy  were  pursued,  the  agricultural  machinery  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion 
would  obtain  much  larger  returns.  As  long  term  credits  as  possible  should  be  given 
in  order  to  meet  competition;  the  firms  selling  to  the  farmers  have  in  many  cases  to 
allow  long  term  payments. 

PLOUGHS 

The  imports  of  ploughs  and  parts  into  Denmark  in  1913  were  930,400  kg.  and  in 
1919  and  1920  were  respectively  765,100  kg.  and  856,500  kg,,  while  the  importation  of 
I  ploughs  into  Sweden  amounted  to  133,520  kg.  in  1912,  and  1,060,120  kg.  in  1919. 
'  Ploughs  are  not  specifically  entered  in  the  Norwegian  preliminary  statistics.  Before 
!  the  war  Germany  was  the  largest  source  of  supply,  with  the  United  States  a  close 
!  second,  but  in  the  more  recent  years  the  United  States  was  by  far  the  largest  outside 
i   contributor  of  ploughs. 

In  Denmark  the  principal  ploughs  used  are  of  Danish  and  United  States  mann- 
:   facture.    The  Danish  ploughs  are  lighter  than  those  imported  from  the  United  States, 
but  each  make  is  used  under  varying  conditions  and  depending  largely  on  the  character 
of  the  land.    There  seemed  to  be  very  little  trade  done  in  English  ploughs.  The 
American  Oliver  plough  appeared  to  be  very  popular,  while  other  kinds  also  met 
|   with  a  good  sale.    Danish  firms  spoke  highly  of  Canadian  ploughs,  and  said  they 
I  were  quite  suitable  for  this  market,  but  in  most  instances  the  Canadian  products 
I  were  not  being  advertised  sufficiently,  the  result  being  that,  while  American  ploughs 
were  well  known,  very  few  people  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  Canadian  ploughs, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  one  or  two  brands.    Two  and  three  tractor  plough 
outfits  are  also  used.    The  usual  sized  ploughs  are  12  inches,  but  sizes  down  to  10 
inches  are  in  demand.    The  general  custom  is  to  plough  8  or  9  inches  deep  on 
account  of  the  intense  cultivation.    In  Sweden  it  will  probably  be  more  diflicult  to 
■  do  a  trade  on  account  of  the  home  (Swedish)  manufacture  and  competition  from 
other  sources,  but,  as  was  shown  in  the  previously  mentioned  figures  of  import, 
Sweden  buys  a  good  deal  from  outside  countries,  and  in  normal  times  Canada  should 
be  able  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  trade,  especially  in  lines  supplied  by  United 
States  firms.    The  Norwegians  make  many  of  their  own  ploughs,  as  well  as  import 
part  of  their  requirements.    One  Canadian  firm's  products  in  particular  seemed  to  be 
very  popular,  and  a  large  importer  stated  that  this  Canadian  firm  and  one  of  the 
United  States  concerns  were  getting  the  largest  part  of  the  trade  between  them.  The 
great  difiiculty  at  the  present  time  is  the  question  of  exchange.    The  high  American 
and  Canadian  exchanges  make  their  products  very  high  in  price  on  a  market  with  a 
depreciated  currency.    Many  farmers  have  therefore  found  themselves  unable  to  pay 
the  high  prices,  and  have  had  to  buy  from  other  sources  where  depreciated  exchange 
enabled  them  to  make  their  purchases  at  lower  prices.    Canadians,  however,  have  an 
I  exchange  advantage  over  United  States  firms  which  should  be  of  assistance. 

MOWERS,  REAPERS,  BINDERS  AND  FIELD  MACHINES 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  in  Scandinavia  is  in  harvesting 
machinery.    The  imports  into  Denmark  in  1913  of  mowing  and  reaping  machines 
|  amounted  to  5,091,300  kg.,  of  which  247,600  kg.  are  credited  to  Canada  and  3,828,300 
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kg.  to  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  know  the  exact  quantities 
obtained  from  Canada,  as  many  of  the  exports  were  shipped  through  American  porta 
or  were  consigned  through  other  countries,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
machines  thus  imported  were  really  Canadian.  The  total  imports  in  1919  were 
2,326,000  kg.,  and  in  1920,  2,137,500  kg.,  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  the 
greater  proportion.  The  American  mowers  and  binders  seemed  very  popular.  A  few 
English  and  Swedish  machines  were  also  sold,  while  the  Germans  were  getting  a 
larger  share  of  the  trade  on  account  of  their  low  currency  values.  The  usual  standard 
sized  mowers  are  sold,  while  6-foot  binders  are  in  greatest  demand,  as  well  as  8-foot 
binders  for  tractor  work,  of  which  a  number  are  sold.  The  sale  for  reapers  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  other  lines. 

Sowing  machines  were  also  bought  from  abroad  to  the  amount  of  1,264,100 
kg.  in  1913,  778,000  kg.  in  1919,  and  1,148,200  kg.  in  1920.  Before  the  war  the 
largest  supplier  was  Germany,  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Denmark  she  was 
again  resuming  this  trade,  as  well  as  that  in  many  other  lines  of  agricultural 
machinery.  The  American  drills  are  not  very  much  in  favour,  Danish  and  German 
drills  being  in  much  greater  demand.  The  German  Saxonia  drill  appeared  to  be 
the  best  seller.  Denmark  also  imported  other  field  machinery  amounting  in  1913  to 
355,400  kg.,  Germany  having  supplied  most  of  it.  In  1919  the  quantities  of  otheT 
field  machinery  entered  were  2,580,500  kg.,  and  in  1920  only  483,400  kg. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  articles,  Denmark  imported  in  1913,  1,153,900 
kg.  of  rollers,  horse  rakes,  and  similar  products  for  agricultural  use,  while  the  figures 
.for  1919  and  1920  were  921,000  kg.  and  506,000  kg.  respectively.  In  these  lines  Sweden 
and  the  United  States  divided  the  trade  about  equally  before  the  war,  with  Sweden 
supplying  a  slightly  larger  quantity.  Germany  was  third  on  the  list.  In  the  later 
years  the  Swedish  products  obtained  the  largest  sale,  while  American  manufactures 
were  also  in  demand.  Several  of  these  products  are  now  made  in  Denmark  with 
success. . 

The  following  were  the  imports  into  Sweden  in  1912  and  1919  of  mowers, 
reapers,  binders,  seeders,  horse  rakes  and  other  field  machines,  which  will  indicate 
the  figures  for  a  normal  pre-war  year  and  the  latest  year  for  which  details  are  obtain- 
able : — 

1912  1919 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Imports  into  Sweden — 

Kg. 

Kroner 

Kg. 

Kroner 

Mowing  and   reaping   machines   and  parts 

1,315,250 

659,362 

2,246,703 

2,768,707 

188,992 

104,168 

328,998 

345,108 

56,183 

27,667 

175,524 

127,604 

91,280 

53,576 

73,362 

60,415 

Rakes,   seeders,   seed   separators,   etc.  . 

1(52,506 

164,737 

100,008 

222,660 

Harrows  and  other  similar  agricultural  im- 

plements  

176,711 

81,584 

.253,420 

1S7.549 

Potato    diggers,    peat    diggers,    etc.,  straw 

cutters  and  other  machinery  for  cutting 

85,806 

62,928 

85,165 

98,480 

Cultivators  and  other  machinery  for  sowing- 

33,503 

16,021 

144,738 

141,957 

In  the  years  under  review  the  United  States  supplied  most  of  the  imported  mowing 
and  reaping  machines.  Denmark  furnished  a  few  before  the  war.  Sowing  machinery 
in  1912  came  largely  from  Germany,  while  Austria-Hungary  and  Denmark  were  also 
suppliers.  In  the  later  period,  however,  Czecho-Slovakia  was  the  largest  source,  with 
Denmark  and  Germany  furnishing  smaller  quantities.  With  regard  to  manure 
spreaders,  Germany  and  the  United  States  divided  the  trade  about  equally,  but  in  1919 
and  later  Germany  has  done  the  larger  proportion  of  the  business.  Hay  and  straw 
presses  came  principally  from  Germany  and  Denmark  in  1912,  and  from  Eussia  and 
Denmark  in  1919.  Before  the  war,  Germany  did  most  of  the  trade  in  rakes,  seeders, 
seed  separators,  etc.,  but  in  later  years  Denmark  obtained  some  of  the  business. 
Finland  in  1912  was  the  largest  supplier  of  harrows  and  similar  implements,  with  the 
United  States  second,  but  in  more  recent  years  the  lower  grades  have  come  from 
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Germany  and  the  higher  grades  from  the  United  States.  Potato  diggers,  peat  diggers, 
straw  cutters  and  cattle  food-cutting  machinery  before  the  war  came  principally  from 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  but  in  later  years  Germany  and  Denmark  supplied  the 
largest  share  of  the  demand.  Denmark  used  to  be  the  largest  furnisher  of  cultivators 
and  other  machinery  for  sowing  and  reaping  purposes  not  otherwise  mentioned,  but 
in  1919  that  country  took  third  place,  while  Germany  and  the  United  States  were 
first  and  second  in  order  of  importance  as  sources  of  supply. 

Sweden  is  also  a  large  manufacturer  of  many  of  these  products,  and,  as  men 
tioned  previously,  one  of  the  well-known  American  concerns  has  a  plant  in  Sweden 
in  which  they  are  producing  some  of  the  lines  originally  made  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  for  Canadians  to  meet  competition  from  Swedish  industries 
as  well  as  from  outside  countries. 

The  Norwegian  preliminary  statistics  group  mowing  and  dairy  machinery  and 
parts  together,  of  which  the  imports  in  1919  were  2,503,893  kr.  and  in  1920  were 
2,697,241  kr.  There  was  also  an  importation  of  other  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery 
(not  including  threshing  machines  and  motors,  which  will  be  dealt  with  separately)  in 
1919  of  3,221,979  kr.  and  in  1920  of  2,001,426  kr.  The  types  of  machinery  included  in 
these  figures  are  not  specified,  but  as  Norway  is  not  a  large  manufacturer  of  agricul- 
tural machinery,  practically  all  kinds  of  machinery  used  on  the  farm,  especially 
harvesting  machinery,  are  included  in  the  imports.  The  United  States  has  been  the 
principal  supplier  of  harvesting  machinery,  and  the  production  of  one  Canadian 
concern  are  also  well  liked,  with  the  result  that  a  good  business  has  been  done.  It 
was,  however,  stated  in  western  Norway  especially,  that  it  was  being  found  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  farmers  to  buy  American  or  Canadian  machinery  on  account  of  the  high 
exchanges  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  purchase  machinery  made  in  countries 
where  the  exchange  was  more  favourable  to  Norway.  It  is  also  necessary  to  give  long 
credits  in  order  to  meet  competition,  as  many  of  the  Norwegian  farmers  require  long- 
term  payments,  if  business  is  to  be  done,  and  such  terms  are  being  given  by  German 
firms. 

THRESHING  MACHINES 

Many  of  the  farms  in  Scandinavia  are  small,  a  peasant's  farm  in  Denmark,  for 
instance,  being  on  the  average  only  about  thirty-five  acres.  The  greatest  demand  is 
therefore  for  small  threshing  machines,  which  are  made  largely  in  both  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  There  are  also  some  larger  farms  and  estates  in  Scandinavia  on  which 
larger  threshing  machines  are  used.  These  are  mostly  imported  from  England,  and 
some  come  from  Sweden.  Denmark  bought  from  Great  Britain  336,000  kg.  out  of  a 
total  importation  of  threshing  machines  amounting  to  625,000  kg.,  the  next  largest 
supplier  being  Sweden  with  185,600  kg.  In  1919  and  1920  the  imports  into  Denmark 
were  228,100  and  355,800  kg.  respectively.  Sweden  also  imported  from  Great  Britain 
in  1912,  95,750  kg.  of  threshing  machines  out  of  a  total  importation  of  120,500  kg., 
Denmark  supplying  most  of  the  remainder.  The  amount  imported  from  that  source 
in  1919  was  over  80,000  kg.  out  of  a  total  of  100,455  kg.  The  total  value  of  Nor- 
wegian imports  in  1919  was  1,352,032  kr.,  and  in  1920,  156,374  kr.,  as  compared  with 
a  total  Swedish  import  value  in  1919  of  120,061  kr.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that 
Norway  is  more  dependent  than  Sweden  on  outside  supplies. 

The  American  pick  drum  threshing  machines  are  not  considered  as  being  suitable 
for  these  markets,  the  opinion  being  held  that  they  do  not  clean  the  grain  sufficiently. 
In  Denmark  the  small  Danish  threshing  machines  in  12-inch,  14-inch,  16-inch,  and 
18-inch  sizes  are  largely  used,  and  these,  although  they  take  twice  as  long  to  thresh, 
save  10  per  cent  more  grain.  The  smaller  machines  are  considered  more  suitable  for 
the  small  farms,  and  many  of  the  farmers  own  their  own  threshing  machines.  There 
is  also  some  trade  done  in  36-inch  and  42-inch  English  threshers.  In  Norway  and 
Sweden  the  farms  are  mostly  larger  than  those  in  Denmark,  and  consequently  more 
large  threshers  are  in  use,  both  of  English  and  Swedish  manufacture. 
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TRACTORS 

Opinion  seemed  to  differ  as  to  the  size  of  tractor  which  would  best  suit  the 
Scandinavian  market.  This  is  determined  largely  by  the  nature  of  the  soil.  One 
Danish  firm  thought  there  should  be  a  good  market  for  a  Canadian  tractor  of  8-16  h.p. 
or  9-18  h.p.,  while  another  Danish  concern  said  that  an  8-16  h.p.  tractor  was  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful.  A  Swedish  firm,  on  the  other  hand,  was  interested  in  importing  a 
light  tractor  of  about  30-35  h.p.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  Fordson 
tractor  has  obtained  a  great  hold  in  these  markets,  and  a  light  tractor  of  a  somewhat 
similar  power  and  size  would  probably  find  the  greatest  sale,  providing  that  it  could 
compete  in  price.  The  fields  are  generally  small,  and  a  small  tractor  is  therefore  of 
most  use,  but  it  must  be  powerful  enough  to  pull  two  or  three  ploughs  in  heavy  soil. 
The  usual  ploughs  are  12  inches,  but  10-inch  ploughs  are  also  used.  Caterpillar 
tractors  do  not  meet  with  favour,  as  they  cannot  be  lined  up  for  stationary  work. 

The  imports  of  tractors  into  Denmark  in  1913  amounted  to  248,500  kg.,  of  which 
188,400  kg.  came  from  Great  Britain.  The  Swedish  importation  of  tractors  in  1912 
was  233,077  kg.,  of  which  Germany  supplied  more  than  h#lf,  but  in  1919  Great 
Britain  furnished  the  whole  importation  of  31,239  kg.  The  value  of  the  Norwegian 
imports  were  165,213  kr.  in  1919,  and  41,364  kr.  in  1920. 

MOTORS 

In  Denmark  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  there  was  not  at  the  present  time  a 
large  sale  for  gasolene  motors  for  agricultural  use  because  electricity  was  installed 
everywhere,  and  the  farmers  were  using  electrical  current  rather  than  other  power  to 
run  their  machinery.  It  was,  however,  thought  that  a  good  Canadian  hopper-cooled 
kerosene  motor  of  7,  8,  or  10  h.p.  would  find  a  large  sale,  as  the  price  of  kerosene  was 
about  half  of  that  for  gasolene. 

Sweden  imported  in  1912,  gas,  gasolene,  benzene  and  oil  combustion  and  explosive 
motors,  as  well  as  warm  air  motors,  to  the  amount  of  145,299  kg.,  and  in  1919,  798,957 
-  kg.,  of  a  value  of  2,434,797  kr.  The  United  States  has  been  by  far  the  largest  source 
of  supply.  Germany,  Norway,  and  Denmark  furnished  smaller  quantities  of  certain 
kinds  of  gasolene  and  benzene  motors.  Norway  in  1919  imported  steam,  water,  and 
gas  motors  to  the  value  of  13,238,447  kr.,  and  m  1920  of  12,937,554  kr.  In  Sweden 
and  Norway  also  electricity  is  used  quite  extensively. 

DAIRY  MACHINERY 

There  is  very  little  chance  of  Canadian  firms  being  able  to  do  a  trade  in  Scan- 
dinavia in  dairy  machinery,  unless  it  be  in  some  special  machinery,  as  these  coun- 
tries, especially  Sweden  and  Denmark,  are  large  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  this 
class  of  machinery,  and  surrounding  countries  with  very  low  exchanges  are  also  in 
the  market  with  their  cheap  products.  Denmark  only  imported  28,600  kg.  of  dairy 
centrifugal  machinery  in  1913,  of  which  nearly  25,000  kg.  came  from  Sweden,  while 
Germany  supplied  the  remainder.  The  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  amounted  to 
79,500  kg.  of  centrifugal  machinery,  which  went  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  Churns 
were  imported  into  Denmark  in  1913  to  the  amount  of  11,700  kg.,  coming  from 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and  Holland,  while  the  exports  of  churns  were 
533,200  kg. 

The  Swedish  imports  of  centrifugal  machinery  before  the  war  averaged  about 
44,000  kg.  They  came  largely  from  Germany,  with  some  from  Norway.  In  1919  the 
imports  totalled  18,854  kg.,  the  bulk  being  supplied  by  Germany.  Sweden  also  had 
the  small  entry  of  hand  and  power  cream  separators  and  milk  testing  machinery  of 
1,254  kg.  in  1912,  and  2,238  kg.  in  1919.  The  exports  from  Sweden,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  1919  of  centrifugal  machinery  were  5,521  kg.,  and  of  cream  separators  and 
milk  testing  or  skimming  machinery  over  5*  million  kg.  The  imports  of  dairy 
machinery  into  Norway  were  included  with  mowing  machines,  when  dealing  with 
agricultural  machinery. 
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AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS 

In  1913  Denmark  imported  320,900  kg.  of  spades,  shovels,  forks  and  scythes; 
550,900  kg.  in  1919;  and  408,500  kg.  in  1920,  while  the  importation  of  other  small 
articles  for  agricultural  use  in  these  years  was  124,700,  270,600,  and  175,800  kg., 
respectively.  The  figures  of  import  into  Sweden  were  not  obtained,  and  in  the 
Norwegian  preliminary  returns  implements  and  tools  are  grouped  together,  of  which 
the  imports  totalled  14,209,011  kr.  in  1919  and  13,902,682  kr.  in  1920. 

In  the  past  Germany  has  been  the  principal  supplier  of  agricultural  tools,  while 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  also  done  quite  a  good  trade.  Sweden 
is  a  large  manufacturer  of  these  products,  and  not  only  supplies  many  of  her  own 
requirements,  but  is  also  an  exporter  to  the  other  Scandinavian  countries.  The 
following  are  the  kinds  of  agricultural  tools  in  which  the  greatest  interest  was 
expressed  by  Scandinavian  importers: — 

Hay  forks. — The  demand  is  for  hay  forks  with  2  and  3  prongs,  and  handles  of 
hickory  or  ash,  in  bundles.*  of  1  or  2  dozen.  These  forks  are  made  in  Sweden,  but 
the  opinion  was  given  that  the  farmers  preferred  the  style  and  quality  of  American 
hay  forks.    Canadian  forks  did  not  appear  to  be  well  known. 

Manure  forks. — The  principal  requirement  is  for  manure  forks  with  4,  5  and 
6  prongs.  In  some  parts  4  and  5  prongs  were  mostly  used,  but  in  other  districts 
either  5  or  6  prongs  were  most  popular. 

Spading  forks. — Four-pronged  spading  forks  are  required.  Beet  forks  and  stone 
forks  were  also  in  demand. 

Shovels  and  spades. — These  were  imported  largely  from  England,  and  were  also 
made  in  Sweden.  D  handles  in  wood  and  iron,  with  wooden  cross  pieces  meet  with 
favour.  The  shovels  are  imported  in  bundles  of  one  or  two  dozen,  while  the  spades 
come  mostly  in  bundles  of  one  dozen. 

Scythes. — The  Scandinavian  countries  manufacture  scythes,  and  they  are 
imported  also. 

Rakes. — The  demand  is  for  rakes  in  iron  with  12,  14  or  16  teeth,  and  in  wood 
with  from  10  to  24  teeth. 

Garden  tools. — All  kinds  of  garden  tools  are  in  demand,  not  only  for  use  in 
Scandinavia,  but  also  for  Russia,  when  conditions  become  more  normal. 

BINDER  TWINE 

Large  quantities  of  binder  twine  are  used  in  Scandinavia.  It  is  imported  prin- 
cipally from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  during  the  war  the  United  States  did  a 
good  trade.  One  firm  alone  in  Denmark  stated  that  they  imported  from  350  to  400 
tons  a  year.  The  usual  standard  quality  is  generally  used.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
done  on  a  cash  against  documents  basis.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Scandinavian 
ports  or  at  least  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports. 

GROWING  COMPETITION  IN  MARKETS  OF  INDIA 

India  is  no  longer  entirely  dependent  commercially  on  Great  Britain,  and  com- 
petition is  now  very  keen,  says  Indian  Commerce.  American,  J apanese,  German,  and 
Belgian  competition  is  steadily  growing.  The  British  trade  commission  for  that 
territory  reports  a  distinct  tendency  toward  direct  trade  between  Indian  importers 
and  oversea  suppliers,  particularly  in  the  Bombay  district.  American  merchant 
houses  in  India  are  reported  to  be  strengthening  their  hold  on  the  trade,  and  German 
shipping  is  steadily  increasing,^  covering  a  wide  range  of  products. 
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Calcutta,  March  2,  1922. — Details  of  the  Budget  Speech  yesterday  of  the  Finance 
Minister  of  the  Government  of  India  became  available  this  morning  just  before  the 
mail  closed.  The  proposed  increases  in  the  tariff  outlined  in  the  following  -notes  take 
effect  from  March  1. 


The  Budget  Speech  of  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  Government  of  India  of 
March  1,  revealed  that  the  Government  faced  a  realized  deficit  for  the  year  1921-22 
of  34  crores  of  rupees  (about  100  million  dollars)  and  that  on  the  existing  basis  of 
taxation  there  would  be  an  estimated  deficit  of  nearly  32  crores  (about  90  million 
dollars)  for  the  coming  year. 

These  deficits  the  Government  of  India  now  proposes  to  meet  by  the  following 
expedients : — 

Railway  passenger  fares  increased  by  25  per  cent. 

Postage  rates  doubled. 

Cotton  excise  duty  raised  from  3^  per  cent  to  *l\  per  cent. 
Salt  revenue  duty  to  be  doubled. 
Income  tax  increased. 
Tariff  increases  as  follows: — 

General  customs  ad  valorem  duty  raised  from  11  to  15  per  cent. 

Import  duty  on  machinery,  iron  and  steel  and  railway  materials  raised  from 
2£  per  cent  to  10  per  cent. 

Duty  on  foreign  sugar  raised  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

Duty  on  imported  matches  doubled. 

Increases  on  imported  petroleum  and  kerosene. 

Tariff  on  imported  yarn  increased. 

Duty  on  imports  of  articles  of  luxury  formerly  assessed  20  per  cent,  increased 
to  30  per  cent  (including  motor  cars  and  silks). 

Increases  of  about  20  per  cent  on  all  imported  alcoholic 'liquors  except  wines. 

The  official  notification  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Calcutta,  issued  on  March 
1,  giving  a  summary  of  the  principal  tariff  changes,  was  as  follows: 

Cotton  twist,  etc.,  has  been  made  dutiable  at  5  per  cent;  the  special  duties  on 
liquors  (except  denatured  spirit  and  wines),  sugar,  salt,  kerosene  and  matches  have 
been  raised;  the  duty  on  machinery,  railway  material  and  iron  and  steel  increased 
to  10  per  cent  and  the  general  rates  from  11  to  15  per  cent  and  20  to  30  per  cent 
respectively.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  lubricating  oil  and 
fuel  oil,  and  the  only  decrease  is  under  cinematograph  films  (from  20  to  15  per  cent). 

There  is  no  change  in  the  Export  Tariff. 


The  committee  appointed  last  June  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
to  investigate  trade  and  taxation  in  British  West  Africa  has  reported  against  any 
reduction  of  the  existing  import  duties  and  cannot  recommend  any  alternative  to  the 
export  duties  on  produce  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  says  the  London  Times  Trade 
Supplement.  As  regards  the  differential  duty  of  £2  imposed  in  October,  1919,  on  all 
palm  kernels  exported  from  the  British  West  African  colonies  which  were  not  shipped 
under  a  guarantee  that  they  would  be  crushed  in  some  place  within  the  British 
Empire,  the  committee  is  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  the  retention  of  the  differential  duty.  The  committee  is  not  prepared  to  put 
forward  any  proposals  designed  to  widen  the  basis  of  taxation. 


HEAVY  INCREASE  IN  INDIAN  TARIFF 


Import  Policy  in  British  West  Africa 
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Invoicing  Shipments  to  Argentina 

In  a  recent  communication  received  from  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos 
Aires  Mr.  Webb  suggests  that  exporters,  when  preparing  invoices  covering  shipments 
to  Argentina,  should  invoice  the  goods  at  their  net  value,  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaport  or 
c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires,  as  the  case  may  be.  Certain  classes  of  goods  are  sold  on  list  or 
catalogue  prices  less  a  heavy  discount  to  the  retailer,  varying  according  to  market  or 
other  conditions ;  but  in  this  and,  in  fact,  in  every  case  the  goods  should  be  invoiced 
It  the  actual  net  price  which  the  importer  will  pay  after  all  discount's  have  been 
deducted. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Chile 

The  State  Railways  of  Chile  solicit  public  tenders  for  certain  railway  equipment 
consisting  of  replacement  materials  for  locomotives,  coaches,  carriages,  and  tenders, 

Specifications  in  detail  (in  Spanish),  embodying  the  conditions  of  delivery,  material 
and  quantities  required  for  the  year  1922-23  are  on  file,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trado 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  (quoting  file  No.  27526). 

Tenders  are  to  be  opened  at  Santiago  on  10th  May,  1922. 

A  representative  of  the  Chilian  State  Railways  is  now  in  New  York  City,  and  he 
is  authorized  to  receive  tenders  for  transmission  by  cable  up  to  the  day  previous  to 
the  opening  of  tenders. 


SOUTH  AFRICA'S  FACTORIES  AND  PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  writing  under  date  February 
25,  1922,  reports  that  the  fifth  annual  census  of  factories  and  productive  industries, 
giving  statistics  of  production  within  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  office  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Pretoria. 

The  number  of  establishments  within  the  Union  covering  the  years  1915  to  1920 
shows  a  steady  increase;  the  number  for  1920  was  6,890  as  compared  with  5,968  for 
the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  employees,  European  and  other,  in  the  above 
establishments  for  1920  was  175,520  as  compared  with  143,088  for  the  year  1919. 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  to  employees  in  1920  totalled  £19,119,090,  and  in  1919, 
£14,475,648. 

The  value  of  the  materials  used  in  -all  establishments  of  the  Union  was :  South 
African,  £28,553,941  in  1920,  and  £21,845,260  in  1919;  value  of  materials  from  other 
countries,  £25,297,315  in  1920,  and  £19,174,420  in  1919— a  total  of  £53,851,256  for  all 
materials  used  in  1920,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  £41,019,680  in  1919.  The  value 
of  articles  produced  and  work  done  shows  £92,913,844  for  1920,  and  £70,934,098  for 
1919. 

Statistics  covering  production  in  various  classes  of  industry  in  the  Union  are  on 
file,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No..  T.C. -3-106). 

Any  Canadian  shipper  or  manufacturer  who  may  desire  to  obtain  details  of 
production  covering  the  various  provinces  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  particulars 
regarding  any  special  industry  or  class  of  industries,  is  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  4,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  April  4.  Those  for  the  week  ending  March  28  are  also  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Week  ending   Week  ending 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden .  .  •  • .  •  •  •  •  Kr. 
Denmark .  .    .  .    .  .    .  .  Kr. 

Japan  Ten 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

Shanghai,  China..  .Tael 
Batavia,  Java.  ..Guilder 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments $ 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana..    ..  ..$ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia.  .  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 


00 


March  28, 

April  4, 

Irarity 

1922 

1922 

$4.86 

$4  . 4917 

$  4 . 5280 

.193 

.0927 

.  0940 

.193 

.  0521 

.  0546 

.402 

.  3878 

.  3902 

.193 

.0864 

.0870 

.193 

.1598 

.158S 

1 . 08 

.0899 

.0900 

.193 

.1999 

.2004 

.238 

'  .0031 

.0032 

.193 

.0436 

.0463 

.268 

.1809 

.1888 

.268 

.2684 

.2696 

.268 

.2167 

.2182 

.498 

.4883 

.4902 

2s. 

.2891 

.2907 

U.oo 

1 .0281 

1.0293 

.498 

.5057 

.5088 

.44 

.3701 

.3692 

.3245 

.1426 

.142S 

.193 

4.86 

4  .4929 

4.5313 

.631 

.7543 

.7604 

.402 

.3S81 

.3782 

.49 

.5192 

.5224 

93|-.94J 
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RUMANIAN  COTTON-GOODS  MARKET 

Rumanian  retail  merchants  have  disposed  of  practically  their  entire  stocks  of 
manufactured  goods  and  will  have  to  obtain  new  supplies  for  the  coming  season, 
according  to  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  Although  prices  asked  for  piece 
goods  are  high,  some  wholesale  dealers  are  lowering  quotations  in  an  attempt  to  induce 
retailers  to  replenish  their  stocks.  Few  orders  have  been  placed  abroad,  and,  with 
wholesale  stocks  small,  no  substantial  decline  in  prices  is  looked  for. 


CEMENT-MAKING  PROSPECTS  IN  CEYLON 

Some  time  ago  several  samples  of  clay  and  lime  were  sent  from  Ceylon  to  the 
Imperial  Institute  in  London  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  were  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cement.  It  is  now  reported  that  some  Jaffna  clays  are  quite  suitable  for 
the  purpose. 

The  commercial  aspect  of  the  manufacture  of  cement  in  Jaffna  (an  island  separ- 
ated by  a  very  narrow  channel  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Ceylon)  is  now  being 
examined.  The  main  difficulty,  so  the  Ceylon  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
Trade  Supplement  reports,  is  the  high  price  of  coal.  The  possibility  of  developing 
a  small  hydro-electric  scheme  to  operate  the  plant  is  now  being  studied.  Experiments 
are  also  being  made  to  find  out  if  palmira  or  cocoanut  shells,  which  are  known  to  give 
a  good  heat,  could  be  used  in  place  of  coal. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  KrvERS,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Hamil- 
ton, St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Agricultural  Machinery,  Etc.,  for  Scandinavia 

(See  Report  on  page 

4614.  Mowers,  reapers,  etc. — A  house  in  Copenhagen  does  business  in  duplicate 
'  parts  for  mowers,  reapers,  binders,  ploughs,  etc. 

4615.  Mowers,  binders,  etc. — The  following  are  handled  by  a  Danish  firm; 
Mowers,  binders,  reapers,  rakes,  disc  harrows,  tractors  and  all  implements  for  tractors, 
a  few  cheap  windmills,  and  binder  twine.  Canadian  manufacturers  should  send  cata- 
logues and  prices. 

4616.  Tractors,  threshing  machines,  etc. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  would  be  glad 
to  have  catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tractors  8-16  or  9-18 

,  h.-p.,  threshing  machines,  etc. 

4617.  Tractors,  etc. — A  Swedish  concern  is  in  the  market  for  light  tractors,  about 
i  30-35  h.-p.,  mowers,  reapers,  harrows,  binders,  and  ploughs. 

4618.  Agricultural  machinery. — A  concern  in  Norway  is  in  the  market  for  all 
J  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery. 

4619.  Hay  forks,  etc. — A  Norwegian  concern  is  interested  in  the  importation  of 
hay  forks,  3  prongs,  manure  forks,  5  and  6  prongs,  and  lawn  mowers. 

4620.  Agricultural  implements. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  would  like  to  hear  from  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  hay  forks,  2  and  3  prongs,  manure  forks,  4,  5  and  6  prongs,  and 
spreading  forks  with  4  prongs;  also  shovels  and  rakes  (iron),  with  12,  14  and  16  prongs, 
and  wooden  grass  rakes  with  24  prongs. 

4621.  Agricultural  implements  such  as  forks,  hoes,  etc.,  are  purchased  by  a 
firm  in  Copenhagen. 

4622.  Agricultural  implements,  especially  forks,  shovels  and  spades,  are  required 
:  by  a  firm  in  Stockholm. 

4623.  Handles. — A  Stockholm  firm  would  like  to  import  handles  for  forks, 
shovels  and  spades. 

4624.  Agricultural  implements. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  import  agricultural 
implements,  especially  forks,  2,  3  and  5  prongs,  and  beet  forks,  spading  forks,  stone 

I  forks,  in  .bundles  from  1  to  2  dozen. 

4625.  Agricultural  implements  are  required  by  Christiania  firm. 

4626.  Lawn  mowers  and  garden  tools. — A  Norwegian  concern  desires  to  import 
from  Canada. 

4627.  Agricultural  implements. — A  firm  of  hardware  merchants  in  Copenhagen 
would  be  glad  to  have  catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian  exporters  of  agricultural 
implements. 

4628.  Agricultural  implements. — A  Swedish  importer  desires  to  import  hay 
forks,  2,  3  and  4  prongs,  mangle  forks,  4  and  5  prongs,  manure  forks,  4  and  5  prongs, 

!  rakes  (iron),  10,  12,  14,  16  prongs,  and  wooden  rakes,  10  prongs  and  larger. 
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4629.  Hay  forks. — A  Norwegian  importer  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  exporter 
of  hay  forks,  3  prongs,  manure  forks,  5  or  6  prongs. 

4630.  Agency. — A  Danish  house  would  like  to  arrange  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery,  files  and  hardware,  especially  for  trade 
in  Russia,  Baltic  countries,  etc.,  when  conditions  get  better. 

4631.  Garden  tools. — A  Norwegian  concern  is  in  the  market  for  scissors, 
shovels,  rakes,  etc. 

4632.  Lawn  mowers. — A  Swedish  concern  is  desirous  of  importing  lawn  mowers, 
14  and  16  inches,  with  and  without  grass  catchers. 

4633.  Lawn  mowers,  12,  14,  16  and  18  inches,  are  required  by  a  firm  in  Gote- 
borg. 

4634.  Lawn  mowers. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  is  interested  in  importing  lawn 
mowers,  12  inches,  14  inches,  16  inches  and  18  inches,  principally  14  and  16  inches. 

4635.  Lawn  mowers. — A  Danish  firm  of  hardware  and  ironmongery  merchants 
import  lawn  mowers,  12  inches  to  16  inches;  sell  mostly  14  inches. 

4636.  Lawn  mowers. — A  Bergen  firm  desire  to  receive  quotations  for  lawn 
mowers,  10,  12,  14  inches. 

4637.  Binder  twine. — A  Copenhagen  firm  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  standard  binder  twine. 

4638.  Rope. — A  firm  in  Norway  would  like  to  import  rope  of  all  kinds. 


Foodstuffs  from  Various  Countries 

4566.  Macaroni. — Bristol  importers  would  be  glad  to  have  small  parcels  of  Cana- 
dian macaroni  on  a  consignment  basis. 

4568.  Sugar. — A  well-known  Bristol  house  is  anxious  to  obtain  direct  representa- 
tion of  a  sugar  refinery  which  would  forward  daily  cable  quotations  for  prompt  ship- 
ments on  c.i.f.  cash  against  documents  on  arrival  of  steamer.  At  the  present  time 
their  sales  of  Canadian  granulated,  both  preferential  and  non-preferential,  have 
been  through  the  medium  of  a  New  York  house.  Direct  connection  is  desired  with 
Canada. 

4639.  Food  products. — A  Belgian  firm  desire  to  secure  the  agency  for  Canadian 
food  products,  fruits,  meats,  fish,  etc. 

4640.  Evaporated  apples. — A  Rotterdam  agent  who  has  had  experience  in  the 
sale  of  Canadian  evaporated  apples  wishes  to  represent  a  good  exporter  of  these 
products. 

4641.  Sugar. — An  agent  in  Holland  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporter 
of  sugar  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  their  products  in  the  Netherlands. 

4642.  Grocery  products. — Any  Canadian  exporters  of  grocery  products  desirous 
of  developing  the  Dutch  market  are  requested  to  communicate  with  an  agent  in 
Rotterdam  who  has  had  a  long  experience  in  these  lines. 

4643.  Oatmeal  and  Flour. — A  Dutch  agent  desires  to  act  for  Canadian  firm 
exporting  oatmeal  and  flour. 

4644.  Dried  apples. — An  importer  in  Rotterdam  wishes  to  receive  quotations 
from  a  Canadian  producer  of  dried  apples. 

4645.  Evaporated  apples. — An  Amsterdam  importing  firm  desires  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to  ship  evaporated  apples  to  Holland. 

4646.  Powdered  milk. — Bristol  brokers  having  connection  with  conf eel  ionery 
and  baking  trade  desire  consignments  of  powdered  machine-skimmed  milk,  spray 
process  only,  guaranteed  100  per  cent  soluble  in  water.  Same  to  be  packed  two  100- 
pound  tins  to  a  case. 

4647.  Dried  and  pickled  fish. — Large  and  aggressive  firm  of  Jamaican  importers 
seek  Canadian  representation  for  dried  and  pickled  fish.  They  will  buy  on  their 
own  account.  They  have  the  retail  connection  to  assure  a  fair  share  of  the  fish 
trade,  if  a  connection  can  be  obtained  which  will  furnish  competitive  prices. 
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4648.  Packing-house  products. — The  buying  head  of  an  important  Govern- 
ment department  in  Jamaica  is  now  purchasing  Canadian  butter,  cheese  and  bacon 
through  London.  He  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  the  above  commodities  for  direct  shipment. 

4649.  Grain,  flour,  canned  goods,  minerals,  etc.— A  well-known  company  in 
Stockholm  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  exclusive  agency  for  Sweden  of  Canadian 
shippers  and  manufacturers,  notably  of  grain,  flour,  lard,  pork  (short  clear  middles), 
intestine,  fresh  fruit  (apples),  and  dried  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  lobster;  mica, 
asbestos,  etc.  They  invite  Canadian  firms  interested  to  write  them,  with  samples 
and  quotations. 

4650.  Salmon. — An  important  firm  at  Milan  have  made  inquiries  for  names 
of  Canadian  producers  exporting  salmon,  who  would  be  willing  to  be  represented 
here  and  interested  in  doing  business  with  Italy. 

4651.  Canadian  chum  salmon. — An  important  firm  at  Genoa  desire  immediate 
quotations  c.i.f.  Genoa  preferably,  on  1,000-2,000  cases  of  Canadian  chum  salmon. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

4652.  Leaf  tobacco. — One  of  the  most  important  import  and  export  houses 
in  Japan,  located  in  Kobe,  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  of  Canadian  leaf  tobacco. 
While  prices  and  full  particulars  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  importer,  the 
samples  should  be  sent  to  the  inquirer,  care  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Tobacco  Monopoly 
Bureau.    One-pound  samples  of  each  grade  should  be  submitted. 

4653.  Tobacco  leaf. — A  large  Japanese  house  in  Tokyo,  suppliers  of  tobacco 
leaf  to  the  Imperial  Japanese  Tobacco  Monopoly  Bureau,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
1-pound  samples  of  each  grade  of  Canadian  leaf.  These  samples  should  be  addressed 
direct  to  the  Monopoly  Bureau  and  to  the  attention  of  the  inquirer.  At  the  same 
time  prices  and  full  particulars  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  inquirer.  This  firm  also 
requests  that  samples  be  sent  to  their  Shanghai  office  in  case  business  might  be  done 
in  China. 

4654.  Leather  belts. — Established  manufacturers'  representative  in  Jamaica 
wishes  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  leather  belts.  He  reports 
a  fair  demand  for  the  above-mentioned  commodity,  and  if  prices  are  right,  he  can 
supplant  considerable  United  States  supplies. 

4655.  Tubular  wheelbarrows. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  harware  manufac- 
turers' agents  are  looking  out  for  a  manufacturer  of  tubular  wheelbarrows,  with  a 
view  to  representation  in  South  Africa  on  a  commission  basis.  All  business  trans- 
acted to  go  through  a  shipping  house  of  repute. 

4656.  Wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags. — A  Cape  Town  firm,  with  branches  in 
all  centres  of  the  Union  and  Rhodesia,  make  inquiry  for  the  representation  of  Cana- 
dian wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags. 

4657.  Douglas  fir  lumber. — A  London  manufacturing  concern  using  over  10,000 
standards  of  lumber  per  year  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations  from  Canadian 
shippers  of  Douglas  fir,  suitable  for  paving  purposes;  sizes,  3  inches  by  9  inches,  3 
inches  by  8  inches,  3  inches  by  7  inches;  timber  to  be  true  to  size,  all  square  edged, 
sound  and  bright,  and  an  indication  of  maximum  sapwood  showing  in  any  indi- 
vidual deal;  also  average  of  sapwood  in  the  shipment  to  be  given. 

4658.  Zinc  spelter. — A  Japanese  firm,  located  in  Yokohama,  is  anxious  to 
receive  quotations  on  zinc  spelter,  98  and  99  per  cent.  This  firm  advise  that  they 
can  use  about  100  tons  per  month,  and  wish  to  import  direct  from  Canadian  pro- 
ducers. 

4659.  Open  hearth  steel  ingots. — A  responsible  foreign  firm  of  long  standing 
is  in  the  market  for  24,000  tons  of  open  hearth  steel  ingots.  Delivery,  2,000  tons 
per  month.    Quotations  desired  immediately. 

4660.  Sporting  and  rubber  goods. — Old  established  Antwerp  firm  of  importers 
and  retailers  desire  to  receive  Canadian  catalogues  and  prices  on  sporting  goods  of 
all  kinds;  also  rubber  goods,  excepting  tires,  with  a  view  to  direct  purchases. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  April  19. 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  April  14. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara.— Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet, 
April  28. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  11 ;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  April  9,  18,  25. 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Furness  Line,  April  22;  Canopic,  "White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  April  30. 

To  Southampton  and  Bremen. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  23. 
To  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  15. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  Hamburg. — Caronia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
April  10. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  April  27. 

To  Cuba  and  Jamaica. — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  22. 
To  South  America. — Hyanthes,  Houston  Line,  about  April  15. ' 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 

Saturday  every  week. 

From  Montreal 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  April  22, 

May  8. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April 
13;  Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  22;  Canadian 
Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  22. 

To  London. — Bilbster,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  April  14;  Canadian  Trapper, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  18;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  April  19;  Bothivell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April 
12;  Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21;  Canadian  Carrier,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  26. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  April  15. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  April  12;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line, 
April  13. 

To  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
April  15. 

To  Havre  and  Bordeaux. — Brant  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd., 
April  21. 

To  Havana  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  22, 
May  27. 
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To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  19. 

To  Avonmouth. — Mottisfont,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  12. 
To  Dublin. — Car  rig  an  Head,  Head  Line,  April  25. 

To  Mediterranean,  India,  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls  Line,  loading- 
April. 

To  South  America. — Hyanthes,  Houston  Line,  about  April  15. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  April. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdijh,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  loading  April;  Dinteldijh,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  May. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Politician,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  early  April. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — St.  Louis,  French  Line,  loading 
April;  Honduras,  French  Line,  loading  May. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian- Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  April  14;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
May  19. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waihawa,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  April  25;  Haurahi,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  May  20. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Sydic,  General  Steamship  Corporation,  April ; 
Roxen,  General  Steamship  Corporation,  May. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthyhius,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
April  18;  Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  May  10. 

To  South  America  (West  Coast). — Regulus,  Latin-American  Line,  early  April. 

To  Mexico  and  Central  America. — Sinaloa,  Latin-American  Line,  early  April. 

Central   and    South   America. — A  steamer,  General  Steamship  Corporation, 

I loading  April. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Manila. — Harold  Dollar,  Dollar  Line,  early 
April;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  20. 
To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Kahyu  Maru,  Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  10. 
To  Japan,  China,  and  Manila. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  1. 


IMPROVED  TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  STEAM- 
SHIPS, LIMITED 

In  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Notes  from  China  which  were  published  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  the  fact  that  the  new  fortnightly  service 
between  Hong  Kong  and  Vancouver  maintained  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships.. 
Limited,  connects  with  steamships  leaving  Quebec  for  England 'was  not  clearly  stated. 
The  paragraph  should  read  as  follows : — 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Limited,  have  announced  a  fortnightly  service 
across  the  Pacific,  both  ways,  beginning  with  the  arrival  of  their  two  new  Empresses 
in  the  Far  East.  The  placing  in  commission  of  the  Empress  of  Canada  and  the 
Empress  of  Australia  will  give  the  C.P.S.  (with  the  Empresses  of  Russia  and  Asia) 
four  large  ships  in  the  service  between  Vancouver  and  Hong  Kong.  The  company 
also  announces  a  28-day  service  between  Shanghai  and  Liverpool  via  Canada,  which 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  Canadian  trade  and  tourist  travel.  The  Empress  of 
Russia,  which  is  to  leave  Shanghai  on  February  26,  will  arrive  in  Vancouver  March  13, 
connecting  with  the  Metagama,  which  leaves  Quebec  on  March  24,  and  arrives  in 
England  on  March  31.  The  Empress  of  Asia  leaves  Shanghai  March  25,  arrives 
Vancouver  April  10,  connecting  with  the  Empress  of  Britain,  which  leaves  Quebec  on 
April  22,  and  arrives  in  England  on  April  29. 


LIST   OF   ACTS   ADMINISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED    BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyrights  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
List   of   Licensed   Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 

Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 

Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 

Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915).     (Out  of  print). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Report    of    Special    Trade    Commission    to    Great   Britain,    France    and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian   Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914).     (Out  of  print). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents). 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).     (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The   following  is   an   abbreviated   list   of   publications    of   the   Bureau  of 
Statistics.  For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).    VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education; 
Finance  (Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways 
and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production, 
including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures; 
Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Bock  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual   and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 


Note. —  (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
(c)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Applications- 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street. 
London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Faris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 

United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 
Under  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  in  July,  1912,  the  Department  is  able  to  present  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  British  Consulates  whose  officers  have  been  instructed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  to  answer  inquiries  from  and  give  information  to  Canadians  who  wish  to  consult 

Portugal : 

Lisbon,  British  Consul-General. 

Spain : 

Barcelona,  British  Consul-General. 
Madrid,  British  Consul. 

Sweden : 

Stockholm,  British  Consul. 

Switzerland : 

Geneva,  British  Consul. 

Uruguay : 

Monte  Video,   British  Vice-Consul. 

Venezuela : 

Caracas,  British  Vice-Consul. 

Lima,  British  Vic^-Consul 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 
Canadian   importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining   information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  24  8  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  257-260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia).  CIO  Electric 
Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony;  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
address  Officer-in-charge,  H.  M.  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  (P.O.  Box  223),  12  Broad 
way,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
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them  in  reference  to  trade  matters. 
Chile: 

Valparaiso,   British  Consu. -''liners i 

Colombia : 

Bogota,   British  Consul-General 

Ecuador: 

Guayaquil.  British  Consul 

Egypt: 

Alexandria.   British  Consul  '>'.rrai 

Mexico : 

Mexico,   British  Consu! -Gener  a: 

Panama : 

Colon,  British  Consul 
Panama.  British  Vice-Cnnsui. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  net 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 
B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadiarl. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (RO.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also   for   British   Guiana.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen, 
and    Nanking   Roads,    Shanghai.  Cable 

Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.     (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dressy  Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Major    H.   A.    Chisholm,    M.C.,    4  Mission 
Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003). 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 
P.   W.    Ward,    P.O.    Box   121,  Singapore. 
(Territory    covers    Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 
A.  B.   Muddiman,    Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 

Glasgow,    Scotland.      (Territory  covers 

Scotland  and  Ireland).     Cable  Address. 

Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New- 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


Australia. 

.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies. 
R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 


Norway  and  Denmark. 

E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


T.  Geddes  Grant,  9-11  Broadway 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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VISITS  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  TO  CANADA 

The  following  visits  of  Trade  Commissioners  to  Canada  are  notified  for  the 
information  of  exporters,  so  that  if  they  should  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  they  can  write  to  any  of  the  officers  mentioned  before  their  departure  for 
Canada : — 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool,  will  arrive 
in  Ottawa  about  the  end  of  May,  and  during  the  summer  will  make  a  tour  of 
the  fruit-growing  districts  of  British  Columbia,  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

Major  G.  B.  Johnson,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  will  arrive  in 
Canada  about  August  next  and  will  tour  those  towns  and  cities  which  contain 
exporters  interested  in  the  trade  of  either  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Major  Johnson 
is  at  present  making  a  tour  through  Ireland. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Boss,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  will  arrive  in  Canada 
some  time  in  August  next.  He  will  make  a  tour  of  the  towns  and  cities  in 
which  exporters  are  located  who  are  interested  in  the  trade  of  China. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC  RESOURCES  OF  BRAZIL  AND  HER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  March  16,  1922. — Brazil  is  qualified  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
if  not  eventually  the  greatest  of  electrically  developed  countries  in  the  world,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  innumerable  falls  and  -rushing  torrents  which  her  countless  rivers 
contain,  but  also  from  the  fact  that,  if  she  is  to  utilize  her  vast  resources  of  iron  and 
other  minerals,  develop  her  industries  and  /operate  her  railways,  she  must  make  the 
most  of  these  latent  assets,  as  at  present  it  is  not  known  that  Brazil  contains  any  coal 
of  important  economic  value.  It  may  be  stated  /here  that  there  is  a  poor  quality  of 
coal  mined  in  the  south  of  Brazil  and  used  to  some  extent  locally.  Freight  rates  on 
coal  from  the  mines  to  Santos  or  /Bio  de  Janeiro  are,  however,  more  or  less  the  same 
as  from  England.  English  and  American  coal  will  therefore  require  to  become  very 
much  dearer  before  it  will  be  replaced  by  the  Brazilian  product.  >  The  result  is  that 
all  railways  and  ships  are  operated  either  by  wood,  imported  coal  or  oil,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  manufacturing  -is  carried  on  by  means  of  electrical  power. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Brazil  shows  that  the  mountainous  portions,  and  therefore 
those  sections  containing  the  (greatest  number  of  waterfalls,  are  just  those  regions 
most  densely  populated  at  the  present  time.  The  waterfalls  are  close  at  hand  and  do 
not  require  to  be  •  sought  for  far  into  the  interior,  where  distance  would  mitigate 
against  the  transportation  of  power,  if  developed.    For  the  purpose  of  the  present 
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article,  Brazil  may  be  divided  into  four  watersheds:  the  Andean  mountain  range, 
where  through  a  space  extending  from  3°  North  to  19°  South  countless  rivers  com- 
mence their  course  towards  the  Amazon;  second,  the  highlands  bordering  Venezuela, 
British,  Dutch  and -French  Guianas;  third,  the  tablelands  of  Matto  Grosso  and 
Goyaz;  and  fourth,  the  mountains  which  fringe  the  east  coast  from  Sao  Francisco 
river  to  the  ;most  southerly  part  of  Brazil.  It  is  the  latter  which  at  present  most 
interests  us,  as  the  most  densely  populated  area  of  Brazil  is  the  narrow  strip  along 
the  coast,  including  only  the  interior  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  Here  in  this  eastern 
range  commence  the  tributaries  which  find  their  way  to  the  Parana,  the  Paranahyba, 
and  the  Sao  Francisco.  While  many  of  these  rivers  follow  their  respective  courses  in 
comparative  tranquility  and  calm,  others  are  wild  and  turbulent,  forming  foaming 
rapids  and  roaring  falls  and  cataracts,  of  which  not  a  few  have  world-wide  fame.  It 
is  here  that  even  now  large  quantities  of  electrical  energy  have  been  developed  for 
lighting  purposes  and  for  the  power  required  to  run  the  daily  increasing  industries  of 
Brazil.  So  far  the -state  of  Sao  Paulo  has  developed  its  water-power  more  than  any 
other  section  of  Brazil.  The  river  Tiete,  rising  a  few  miles  east  of  Sao  Paulo,  flows 
through  this  city  and  continues  its  course  northwest  for  a  distance  of  675  miles,  until 
it  joins  the  Eio  Parana  on  the  border  of  the  state  of  Matto  Grosso.  This  beautiful 
river  provides  Brazil  with  many  developed  waterfalls.  The  Itu  fall,  owned  by  the 
Ituana  Company,  supplies  light  and  power  to  the  locality.  The  Paranahyba  fall,  some 
twenty  miles  from  Sao  Paulo,  supplies  this  city  with  electricity  to  the  extent  of 
10,000  (h.p.  Sao  Paulo  is  further  supplied  with  30,000  h.p.  from  power  developed  at 
Sorocaba.  This  plant  also  supplies  power  to  Paranahyba,  Sao  Bernardo,  and  Santo 
Amaro.  The  river  Piracicaba,  which  rises  some  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Sao 
Paulo  and  joints  the  Tiete  some  50  miles  west  of  Piracicaba,  contains  a  ;well-known 
fall  of  the  same  name,  which  supplies  power  to  this  town  and  the  surrounding  country, 
including  the  town  of  Rio  das  Pedras.  At  Itapura  on  the  river  Tiete  there  is  another 
fall,  developed  -by  the  Empreza  de  Electricidade,  which  supplies  over  50,000  h.p.  to  the 
surrounding  country,  including  Rio  Preto.  The  City  of  Santos  Improvement  Com- 
pany, Limited,  supplies  Santos  with -power  obtained  from  the  Santos  Dock  Company, 
which  company  has  developed  25,000  h.p.  from  the  Itatinga  fall,  20  kilometres  distant. 
The  river  Paranapanema  contains  many  falls,  among  which  are  the  Agua  do  Padre, 
Piraju,.Pary,  and  Apparado.  On  the  river  Peixe  are  to  be  found  the  Bigua,  Gualhos, 
and  Quitaticara  falls.  The  Companhia  Melhoramentos  do  Paranapanema  has  done 
considerable  electrical  development  here.  The  Southern  Brazil  Electric  Company, 
Limited,  has  developed  one  of  the  several  falls  located  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cam- 
pinas, the  third  city  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  Pardo  and  Mogy-Guassu  rivers 
possess  several  falls.  At  -Ribeirao  Preto  power  is  developed  for  this  town  and  some 
half-dozen  other  smaller  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  Empreza  Orion  de  Barretos 
supply  power  to  the  town  of  Barretos  and  district  from  energy  developed  on  the  Rio 
Grande -river,  where  at  this  point  there  are  two  falls  with  an  estimated  combined  power 
of  700,000  h.p.  Then  there  are  the  falls  at  Bartholomea,  Ignacio,  Armindo,  Bothelo, 
and  the  Urubu  Panga  in  the  Parana  river  with  an  estimated  force  of  450,000  h.p., 
and  the  Once  <river  also  provides  a  fall  of  over  200,000  h.p.  Sao  Paulo  has  an  esti- 
mated horse-power  of  nearly  3,000,000,  of  which  slightly  under  100,000  is  developed. 


THE    HYDRAULIC    POWER   OF  PARANA 

The  state  of  Parana  is  one  of  the  best  watered  regions  of  Brazil.  The  Serra  do 
Mar  passing  through  the  state  is  the  cause  of  countless  waterfalls  and  cataracts  on 
its  many  rivers.  Here  again  the  principal  rivers,  the  Rio  das  Cinzas,  Tibagy,  Ivahy 
and  the  Iguassu  flow  inland  until  they  find  their  way  to  the  Parana.  Probably  the 
second  largest  falls  in  Brazil  are  the  Santa  Maria  falls  on  the  river  Iguassu.  At 
this  point  the  river  is  the  boundary  between  Argentine  and  Brazil,  so  that  Argentine 
claims  half  of  the  falls. 
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It  was  stated  by  La  Razon  of  Buenos  Aires,  on  February  21,  that  Dr.  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  the  Brazilian  Minister  in  Argentine,  -has  sent  to  Sr.  Puyerredon,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affaire,  an  official  communication  accepting  the  general  plans  out- 
lined in  the  convention  held  the  1st  of  May,  1921,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
Iguassu  falls.  It  is  expected  this  message  will  open  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the 
legal  and  diplomatic  measures  which  must  he  agreed  upon  before  practical  work  can 
be  commenced.  This  is  evidence  that  the  Brazilian  and  Argentine  -Governments  are 
gradually  working  out  a  basis  towards  a  mutual  development  and  use  of  this  power. 
M.  Paul  Walle,  a  French  scientist  and  member  of  the  Societe  de  Geographic  Com- 
merciale  of  Paris,  has  made  the  following  comparisons  of  the  Niagara,  Victoria,  and 
Santa  Maria  falls: — 


Cubic  volume 

per  minute  "Width  in  feet  Height  in  feet 

Iguassu   28,000  cu.  ft.  13,133  190  to  210 

Victoria   18,000      "  5,580  350  to  360 

Niagara   18,000      '*  5,249  150  to  164 


Mr.  L.  A.  Wanderley,  professor  of  the  Polytechnic  of  :Sao  Paulo,  states  in  an 
article  in  the  Revista  Brazileira  de  Engenharie  of  October,  1921,  page  156 :  "  The 
maximum  flood  water  of  the  Iguassu  falls  was  verified  to  be  10,000  cubic  metres  per 
second.  In  1917  it  was  observed  to  have  a  minimum  flow  of  350  cubic  metres  per 
second.  What  is  known  about  the  regime  of  the  Iguassu  is  based  on  data  gathered 
up  between  the  years  1915  and  1919,  which  gives  an  average  flow  of  1,500  cubic 
metres  per  second.  Taking  into  consideration  other  minimum  flows  which  are  about 
420  cubic  metres  per  second  and  that  of  350,  which  would  occur  at  intervals  of  a 
good  many  years,  the  commission  decided  to  adopt  the  minimum  probable  flow  of 
400  cubic  metres  per  second,  and  the  effective  head  at  70  metres.  With  that  data, 
it  was  calculated  at  373,000  h.p.  as  the  minimum  theoretical  horse-power  which  can 
be  developed  at  Iguassu.  During  ten  months  of  the  year  about  600,000  h.p.  can  be 
developed  "as  minimum  power;  April  and  May  are  generally  the  dry  months,  which 
correspond  to  minimum  power  production."  The  Iguassu  falls  are  not,  however, 
the  largest  in  Parana.  The  Guayra  or  Sete  Quedas  (Seven  falls)  located  on  the 
Parana  river  close  to  the  Maracaju  mountain,  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  is  said  locally  that  20,000  cubic  metres  of  water  per  second  pour  over  the  fall, 
equivalent  in  energy  to  eight  million  horse-power.  If  this  statement  is  correct,  the 
amount  would  be  roughly  two-fifths  of  the  total  hydraulic  horse-power  in  Canada. 

In  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes  the  writer  visited  the  Morro  Velho  mine  of  the 
St.  John  Del  Rey  Mining  Company  at  Villa  Nova  de  Lima.  This  mine  is  claimed 
to  be  the  deepest  in  the  world  (6,600'  feet).  Double  track  electric  tramways  for 
carrying  ore  follow  close  up  to  fresh  excavations  on  the  lower  level.  This  company 
develops  its  own  electrical  power  from  stations  on  the  river  Peixe  some  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  mine.  In  all  5,000  h.p.  is  produced  at  a  cost  of  l-3>3d.  per 
horse-power  day  and  consumed  by  the  different  sections  in  the  following  proportions :— 
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1  per  cent 

9 

6 
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  0 

  1 

0 

Estate  

  1 

2 

Total  .   100  per  cent 


Pig  iron  is  produced  at  the  "  Esperanga  "  mine  situated  at  Itabira  do  Campo, 
state  of  Mina  Geraes,  by  means  of  charcoal  and  electricity.  Sixty-five  miles  from 
here  an  American  firm  paid  £ly500,000  for  a  manganese  mine  about  two  years  ago. 
There  are  also  several  other  mines  working  in  the  vicinity,  all  operated  by  electricity. 
This  whole  section  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  a  gigantic  mineral  deposit,  with 
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an  abundance  of  water-power  close  at  hand;  the  one  waiting  to  be  opened  up  and 
developed,  the  other  waiting  to  be  harnessed.  The  Anglo-Brazilian  Iron  and  Steel 
Syndicate  has  been  authorized  to  operate  in  Brazil.  This  company  proposes  to 
develop  power  at  Manducaba,  Angra  dos  Reis,  not  far  from  the  portion  of  the  line 
of  the  Estrada  de  Ferro,  Central  do  Brazil  (Government  railway),  which  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  electrify.  If  the  scheme  goes  through,  this  com- 
pany will  supply  the  railway  with  enough  power  for  the  75  kilometre  electrification 
of  the  line  as  well  as  for  the  running  of  their  own  furnaces  and  mills.  The  prelim- 
inary estimated  cost  of  the  installation  is  £1,000,000.  This  company,  according  to 
a  Government  decree  dated  April  20,  19'21,  must  begin  construction  within  twenty- 
four  months  and  have  its  plants  completed  and  in  full  operation  within  forty-eight 
months.  It  will  build  furnaces  for  the  conversion  of  iron  ore  into  "  pig  "  and  "  pig  " 
into  steel,  rolling  mills  and  iron  and  steel  foundries.  The  capacity  of  the  plant 
must  be  equal  to  a  minimum  o-f  50,000  tons  of  "pig"  per  annum.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  decree ;  the  company  will  have  the  right  under  clause  2 : — 

(a)  To  locate  and  operate  stone  quarries,  limestone  deposits,  etc.,  as  well  as  to 
explore  mines  of  iron,  manganese,  coal  or  any  other  mineral  necessary  to 
its  ends. 

(c)  To  acquire  waterfalls  for  development  of  electrical  energy. 

(e)  To  construct  docks,  operate  ships,  etc. 

(/)  To  install  telegraphic  and  telephonic  lines,  etc. 

Exemption  of  impc-rt  duties  for  all  machinery  and  raw  material  destined 

for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  plant.    (Clause  4.) 

The  Federal  Government  will  grant  to  the  syndicate  reduced  freight  rates 

on  all  Government  lines,  etc.    (Clause  6.) 

The  syndicate  is  obliged  to  sell' to  the  Government  up  to  30  per  cent  of  its 
annual  output,  etc.    (Clause  8.) 

The  Government  in  turn  obliges  itself  to  buy  from  the  syndicate  all  iron  and 
steel  needed  by  it  in  proportion  to  the  output  of  this  syndicate  as  compared  to  the 
output  of  all  steel  plants  operating  in  Brazil. 

The  Federal  Government  will  loan  to  the  syndicate  5,000 :000$0OO  (five 
thousand  contos)  at  5  per  cent  interest  per  annum,  amortizable  in  10  equal 
anual  payments.    (Clause  20.) 

Another  iron  and  steel  company  of  equal  importance  about  to  operate  is  the  Com- 

panhia  Metallurgica  Brasileira  of  Ribeiro  Preto,  state  of  Sao  Paulo. 

ELECTRIC  PRESSURES 

With  reference  to  electrical  pressures,  the  following  facts  may  be  stated.  The 
Brazilian  Traction,  Light  and  Power  -Company,  Ltd.,  are  the  largest  electrical  power 
developers  in  Brazil.  This  company  produces  about  125,000  h.p.  and  have  adopted 
80,000  volts,  60  cycles.  All  the  power  is  alternating  current,  three-phase.  Distri- 
bution to  consumers  is  110  to  114  volts  fbr  lighting  purposes;  small  motors  220 
volts;  large  motors  400  volts.    Street  railway  current  is  D.C.  500  to  550  volts. 

The  standard  pressures  for  transmission  vary  from  7,500  to  80,000  volts.  No 
legislation  exists  which  governs  pressures,  therefore  companies  fix  them  to  suit  their 
own  conditions.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  as  developed  and  partially  developed 
waterfalls  in  Brazil  vary  from -50  to  500,000  h.p.  and  the  place  of  power  consumption 
from  1  to  100  kilometres  distant. 

The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  greatest  consumer  of  electricity  in  Brazil.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  lighted  cities  in  the  world,  and  the  service  given  is  magnificent. 
Electrical  power  is  also  provided  for  tramways  and  manufacturing  industries.  The 
Brazilian  Traction  (head  office,  Toronto)  supplies  this  service  and  also  that  of  Sao 
Paulo. 
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Three  railways  have  decided  to  electrify  part  of  their  lines  as  a  commencement. 
They  are  the  Paulista  Railway  running  from  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  to  the  interior  of 

|  the  same  State;  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  running  from  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo;  and  the 

!  Central  do  Brazil,  the  chief  Federal  Government  railway. 

The  remainder  of  Brazil,  except  perhaps  that  low-lying  region  of  the  Upper 
Amazon  is  just  as  abundantly  supplied  with  water-power.  Not  one  per  cent  of  her 
latent  or  developed  hydraulic  assets  have  been  described  here.    An  abridged  descrip- 

I  tion  of  the  country  and  its  electrical  development  has  been  given,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  reader  to  picture  to  himself  what  Brazil's  present  and 
future  electrical  requirements  will  be.  It  will  not  require  a  very  fertile  imagination 
to  foresee  in  the  not  too  distant  future  Brazil  taking  foremost  place  amongst  the 
world's  electrically-developed  -countries.  Every  day  new  installations  are  being  made, 
new  water-falls  are  being  harnessed.    These  developments  consist  of  small  under- 

|  takings  and  large  ones,  from  small  private  or  municipal  plants  to  those  of  very  large 

j  proportions. 

I  J 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

Before  the  war  the  United  States  supplied  the  greatest  portion  of  electrical  goods 
with  Germany  a  strong  competitor,  and  Great  Britain  on  the  whole  a  close  third. 

In  speaking  of  the  last  year  before  the  war  (1913),  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many equally  shared  in  supplying  Brazil  with  80  per  cent  of  her  requirements  in 
uninsulated  electric  copper  wire;  while  with  insulated  copper  wire,  the  United  States 
took  75  per  cent  of  the  trade  and  Germany  75  per  cent  of  the  remaining  quarter. 
The  electric  cable  requirements  were  looked  after  by  Great  Britain  to  the  extent  "of 
50  per  cent,  Germany  and  the  United  States  dividing  equally  80  per  cent  of  the 
remainder.  Belgium  led  in  supplying  telegraph  and  telephone  posts,  with  Germany 
second  and  Great  Britain  third.  Germany  and  the  United  States  again  about  equally 
captured  66  per  cent  of  the  market  for  machinery  for  electricity  and  electric  light. 
The  United  States  led  again  in  electric  dynamos  and  generators  and  electric  trans- 
formers, with  Germany  and  Great  Britain  second  and  third  respectively  in  each 
case.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  led  in  electric  lamps  and  electric  motors  with 
the  United  States  second.  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  were  also  notable  con- 
tributors of  electrical  equipment  to  Brazil. 

In  uninsulated  electric  copper  wire,  machinery  for  electricity  and  electric  light, 
electric  light  carbons,  electric  dynamos  and  generators,  and  electric  motors,  the  present 
imports  are  not  50  per  cent  of  what  they  were  in  1913,  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  a  heavy  increase  in  the  demand  for  these  necessities  in  the  near  future.  Sockets 
are  not  shown  separately,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  "  Edison  "  screw  type  is  the 
one  in  general  use  and  therefore  nothing  else  than  a  screw  base  will  do  for  lamps, 
<  fans,  etc. 

The  names  of  three  Anglo-Brazilian  firms  who  are  desirous  of  hearing  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery,  equipment  and  devices,  is  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

[Statistics  of  the  imports  of  electrical  equipment  into  Brazil  from  the  figures  for 
the  years  1913,  1919,  1920,  and  as  far  as  available  for  1921,  i.e.,  for  the  first  three 
months  of  that  year,  including  electric  cables,  telephone  and  telegraph  posts,  machinery 
t  for  electricity  and  electric  light,  carbons,  dynamos  and  generators,  lamps,  motors, 
and  transformers,  have  been  transmitted  by  Major  McColl,  and  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  T.C. -3-120).] 
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FLAX  MARKET  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 
production  and  importation 

Paris,  March,  1922. — Deprived  of  its  former  main  source  of  supply,  the  Russian 
crop  (which  constituted  four-fifths  of  the  world's  flax  production),  France  has  now 
been  compelled  to  rely  for  the  greater  part  upon  the  domestic  yield  and  upon  the 
surplus  production  of  its  neighbours,  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Pre-war,  France  imported  on  an  average  from  75,000  tons  of  flax  from  Russia. 
In  1921,  her  importations  from  that  source  were  about  4,000  tons,  and  for  this  year 
it  is  estimated  that  about  8,000  tons  would  be  obtained.  A  Franco-Belgian  syndicato 
is  actually  operating  in  the  Baltic  States  with  a  view  to  securing  for  both  countries 
the  surplus  supplies  needed  by  their  respective  textile  trades. 

France's  consumption  of  fibre  flax  from  all  sources  has  increased  since  the  Armis- 
tice until  it  is  at  present  estimated  at  the  rate  of  about  22,000  tons  per  year.  Xearly 
two-thirds  of  this  quantity  is  home-grown,  though  half  of  the  crop  is  purchased  in 
the  straw  by  Belgian  retting  plants  and  transported  by  rail  and  canal  to  Courtrai, 
where  it  is  retted,  scutched,  and  eventually  re-exported  in  part  to  French  spinners. 
In  respect  of  present  flax-fibre  consumption,  roughly  one-third  is  supplied  from  local 
production,  one-third  imported  from  Belgium,  and  one-third  imported  from  Russia, 
Holland  furnishing  but  a  negligible  quantity.  The  volume  of  scutched  fibre  thus 
employed,  added  to  the  importations  of  spun  linen  yarns  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  from  Gand  (Belgium),  taken  together,  seem  to  provide  for  all  the  necessary 
requirements  of  the  linen  trade  of  France  at  the  present  high  prices.  Greater  absorp- 
tion of  the  manufactured  product  will,  however,  follow  as  fibre  prices  diminish. 

COTTON  VERSUS  FLAX 

As  long  as  cotton  is  quoted  at  considerably  less  than  half  the  price  of  raw  fibre, 
the  linen  trade  will  suffer  a  stiff  handicap,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  linen  being 
considerably  greater  than  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  goods. 

A  comparison  of  cotton  and  flax  quotations,  past  and  present,  is  given  here- 
under : — 

Present    prices      Pre-war  prices 

Cotton,  50  kilos  (110  lb.)   frs.  225  to  240        frs.  fiO  to  75 

Flax,  Russian,  100  kilos  (220  lb.)   frs.  475  to  525        frs.  75  to  80 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  from  such  a  reversal  in  prices,  that  no  extensive  improve- 
ment can  be  looked  for  in  the  linen  industry  until  flax-fibre  adjusts  itself  more  closely 
to  a  level  with  its  competitor.  Incidentally,  it  is  generally  noted  that  the  demand 
for  fibre  becomes  brisker  whenever  the  cotton  market  takes  a  bullish  turn.  A  more 
plentiful  supply  of  flax-fibre  than  that  apparently  available  at  present  will  certainly 
make  for  reduction  in  price.  While  it  is  obvious  that  the  Baltic  States  will  keep  on 
increasing  production  and  exportation  of  flax  from  year  to  year,  it  is  recognized  that 
very  limited  quantities  will  be  allowed  to  leave  Soviet  Russia  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
owing  to  abnormal  and  urgent  domestic  requirements. 

Canada's  opportunity  to  secure  a  market 

Canadian  flax  has  not  yet  become  sufficiently  well  known  on  the  French  and 
Belgian  markets.  What  few  samples  and  small  shipments  have  been  sent  over  to 
French  importers  during  the  past  two  years  have  created  a  favourable  impression, 
due  to  their  being  well  scutched  and  free  from  tow.  Certain  lots,  however,  have  been 
found  deficient  in  strength  and  lacking  in  uniformity,  such  conditions  being  respec- 
tively attributed  to  over-retting  and  lack  of  sorting  or  grading  in  preparation.  A 
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reputation  of  this  sort  is  naturally  injurious  and,  though  it  may  have  applied  only 
to  isolated  cases,  the  impression  created  unavoidably  gains  ground  when  related  to  a 
product  from  a  new  source. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  reputation  of  a  "  denatured  "  fibre,  sample  specimens 
will  not  suffice.  Shipments  of  at  least  4-  to  8-ton  lots,  comprising  line  fibre  and  tow, 
should  be  landed  at  port  of  entry  and  held  available  for  inspection. 

Lille  merchants  unhesitatingly  state  that  the  French  market  can  absorb  between 
1,000  and  2,000  tons  of  Canadian  flax  this  year,  and  that  with  due  regard  for  tensile 
strength,  it  should  fetch  1  franc  and  more  per  kilo,  over  the  price  of  the  Russian 
product,  according  to  grade.    A  table  of  actual  prices  is  given  below. 

A  market  thus  exists  for  Canadian  flax  at  a  superior  price  in  competition  with 
that  supplied  from  Eussia.  The  Russian  product  is,  for  the  most  part,  dew-retted 
and  generally  possesses  great  tensile  strength.  This  quality  is  understood  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  Canadian  raw  fibre  also,  but  it  has  been  assumed,  in  respect  of  the  lots 
already  unfavourably  criticized,  that  the  deficiency  complained  of  was  due  to  artificial 
retting  or  drying. 

CURRENT  PRICES  OF  FLAX-FIBRE  ON  LILLE  MARKET 

Francs  per  kilog.  (2.20  lb.) 

Dew-retted  Water-retted 

Domestic  retted                                                          5.50-6.50  6.50-  8.00 

Belgian  retted  ,                                               6.00-7.00  7.50-10.00 

Belgian  choice   graded     10.00-16.00 

Holland   5.50-7.00   

Russian    (Baltic   States),   c.i.f   4.25-5.25   

Soviet  Russia,  c.i.f   4.50-6.00   

Tow,  natural  (strong  demand)   2.00-3.75   


ARTIFICIAL  RETTING 

The  pre-war  prejudice  attached  to  artificially  retted  fibre  has  been  largely  modi- 
i   fied  by  the  perfected  results  obtained  in  both  Belgium  and  France  with  warm  water 
retting  and  other  processes. 

In  fact,  the  quantity  of  artificially  retted  fibre  shows  an  important  increase  in 
both  countries  and  now  seems  to  command  a  higher  price  than  the  dew-retted  article. 
!    The  great  shortage  caused  by  the  war  has  forced  the  adoption  of  artificial  methods  of 
retting,  which,  after  exhaustive  experiments,  have  finally  succeeded. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  Canadian  flax,  either  dew-retted  or  warm-water  retted, 
will  succeed  from  the  start  in  attaining  the  prices  paid  for  the  Normandy  or  Belgian 
product,  the  better  grades  of  water-retted  fibre  fetching  from  8  and  10  f rs.  per  kilo,  up 
to  16  frs.  The  quantities  required  of  these  superior  qualities  are,  however,  restricted 
to  certain  limited  needs  of  the  textile  trade.  It  is  rather  the  shortage  to  be  overcome 
in  respect  of  the  deficit  in  the  Russian  supply,  representing  the  spinning  range  of 
from  Nos.  30  to  50,  that  offers  a  present  and  future  market  for  the  Canadian  product. 

REMARKS  RE  FORMER  SHIPMENTS 

Only  two  cases  of  direct  shipments  to  France  of  Canadian  fibre  could  be  traced 
by  the  writer;  one  of  10  tons  arrived  early  in  1920,  when  prices  were  at  the  highest 
i  peak,  and  sold  subsequently  at  a  loss,  although  considered  satisfactory.  The  other 
shipment  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1921,  on  which  the  importer  sustained  a  loss  on 
account  of  the  irregularity  and  lack  of  strength  of  the  fibre. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  samples  have  been  sent  over  and  shipments  have 
been  received  from  British  firms,  but  no  sustained  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
create  a  market  for  the  Canadian  product,  nor  does  it  appear  that  selected  qualities 
were  supplied. 

From  observations  made  by  Lille  merchants,  which  were  made  as  a  result  of  past 
experience,  it  would  appear  that  the  lack  of  careful  sorting  and  grading  of  Canadian 
fibre  may  form  an  obstacle  to  its  merchantable  handling.  For  that  reason  they  urge 
that  thorough  inspection  should  be  made  prior  to  all  shipments  of  that  product. 

39260 — 2 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DIRECT  EXPORTATION 

In  order  to  establish  a  direct  current  of  exportation,  two  alternatives  are  sug- 
gested: (1)  that  trial  shipments  of  say  5-  to  10-ton  lots  of  line  fibre  be  consigned  to 
a  Canadian  bank  in  France,  which  will  notify  its  correspondents  at  the  port  of  entry 
to  arrange  for  storage  and  insurance,  and  to  allow  inspection.  At  the  same  time 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  any  dependable  broker  to  invite  a  trade  inspection 
of  the  goods,  the  same  having  been  previously  carefully  graded.  Better  still,  if  the 
shipments  were  made  through  to  Lille  in  care  of  an  express  company,  the  broker 
would  operate  on  a  commission  basis  and  could  quite  easily  book  firm  orders  for 
quantity  shipments  at  prices  subject  to  shippers'  approval.  (2)  A  sample,  say  10 
pounds,  representing  two  grades  of  fibre,  might  be  despatched  to  a  broker  with 
instructions  to  report  on  prices  obtainable,  with  a  view  to  booking  orders. 

In  both  cases  the  seller  should  be  prepared  to  make  prices  c.i.f .  French  or  Belgian 
port  with  payment  against  documents  at  thirty  days'  sight,  to  allow  for  arrival  of  goods 
and  inspection  thereof.  On  these  terms  the  buyer  will  consent  to  establish  credit  in 
his  home  bank  and  confirm  the  same  to  sellers'  bankers. 

The  names  of  reputable  Lille  importers  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  T.C. -3-118). 

Payment  for  Russian  purchases  is  made  at  the  port  of  shipment.  Frequently  an 
advance  payment  is  made  when  goods  are  put  on  rail.  In  such  cases,  it  is  obvious  the 
purchaser  or  his  agent  must  be  on  the  spot.  In  respect  of  trade  credits  in  France, 
merchants  usually  sell  to  spinners  on  ninety  days'  terms. 

THADE  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  report  on  the  trade  and  industrial  resources  of  Newfoundland,  prepared  by 
Captain  E.  J.  Edwards,  late  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land, issued  by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  is  reviewed  in  the  London  Times 
Trade  Supplement,  the  conclusions  drawn  being  as  interesting  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers as  to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Like  most  other  countries,  Newfoundland  has  been  passing  through  a  period  of 
depression,  but  confidence  is  felt  that  the  resources  of  the  country,  combined  with  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  will  lead  to  a  speedy  recovery.  Tribute  is  paid  to  the  thriftiness 
of  the  people,  many  people  of  the  working  classes  having  saved  enough  to  tide  them 
over  hard  times. 

"  Fishing  is  the  oldest  industry  of  Newfoundland,"  says  the  Commissioner,  and 
it  still  appears  to  be  the  governing  factor  which  regulates  the  life  and  business  of  the 
community.  A  plea  is  advanced  for  more  co-operation  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  particularly  from  manufacturers  who  use  cod  oil  or  cod  liver  oil.  The  report 
also  urges  that  fishemen's  requisites — nets,  lines,  warm  clothing,  and  rubber  boots — 
should  be  exported  to  Newfoundland  in  greater  quantities  from  Great  Britain. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  report  is  the  encouragement  of  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Newfoundland.  During  the  year  1920-21  Newfoundlands  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  $3,230,305,  a  falling  off  of  over  a  million  dollars 
from  the  previous  year.  The  percentage  of  British  imports  was  only  11-2  as  against 
the  51-3  of  Canada  and  the  33  of  the  United  States.  In  a  section  headed  "  Sugges- 
tions to  British  Manufacturers "  the  Commissioner  says :  "  I  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  upon  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  the  importance  of  visiting  Newfoundland 
personally,  or  of  sending  their  representatives  at  frequent  intervals.  Many  manu- 
facturers arrange  for  Canada  to  be  visited  periodically,  but  completely  ignore  New- 
foundland." 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

!  [This  is  the  ninth  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The  first 
dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  9^2  of  this  Journal; 
the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  Foodstuffs,  such  as  Flour, 
Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in  No.  9^3; 
the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  No.  9kk',  the  fourth, 
relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  No.  9U5;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh, 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  its.  Requirements  in  Scandinavia,  appealed  in 
Nos.  9Jf6  to  9Jf8;  and  the  eighth,  on  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Implements, 
in  the  last  number.  In  conjunction  with  these  reports,  numerous  Trade 
Inquiries  for  the  specific  lines  brought  under  review  were  published  in  each  of 
the  above-mentioned  issues.'] 

pumps 

The  demand  in  Denmark  is  for  centrifugal  and  triplex  pumps,  especially  hand 
and  machine  pumps.  Pumps  for  cold  water  are  largely  made  in  Sweden.  It  was  stated 
that  in  centrifugal,  hand,  and  semi-rotary  pumps,  Sweden  can  compete  with  Germany 
in  normal  times.  The  opinion  was  also  expressed  in  favour  of  the  Albin  double- 
working  pump  made  in  Sweden  over  the  German  semi-rotary  pump,  as  the  water  was 
not  well  filtered  in  the  latter.  Some  power  pumps  of  special  design  are  made  in 
Sweden,  but  several  kinds  are  imported.  In  Norway  steam  and  feeding  pumps  are 
imported.  These  have  been  coming  largely  from  Germany  on  account  of  the  low 
prices  due  to  her  depreciated  currency.  Some  kinds  of  pumps  are  also  made  in 
Norway.  Thresher,  bilge,  sink  pumps,  and  certain  other  specialized  pumps  have  been 
imported  from  the  United  States,  but  this  trade  is  now  very  difficult  on  account  of 
the  high  exchange  value  of  the  United  States  dollar. 

MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS  FOR  METAL  WORK,  IRON  FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS 

All  kinds  of  machinery  and  tools  are  used  in  Scandinavia  for  metal  work,  iron 
foundries  and  machine  shops.  At  the  present  time  Germany  is  able  to  supply  most 
of  these  machines  at  very  low  prices,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  other  countries  to 
compete.  The  United  States  has  been  doing  a  large  trade  in  the  higher  grade  machines 
and  tools,  and  certain  kinds  of  high-class  products  have  been  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  but  under  the  present  exchange  conditions  there  has  been  such  a  difference 
in  the  German  and  English  or  American  prices  that  importers  have  been  forced  to 
buy  from  Germany,  even  if  many  of  the  machines  were  inferior  in  quality. 

Details  of  the  machines  and  tools  in  demand  and  the  countries  whence  .the  pro- 
ducts are  chiefly  imported  follow: — 

MACHINE  TOOLS 

Machine  tools  are  used  extensively  in  Scandinavia,  and  are  mostly  operated  by 
electrical  power.  United  States  firms  did  a  large  trade  before  and  during  the  war, 
but  the  exchange  situation  has  now  caused  a  great  deal  of  the  business  to  go  to  Ger- 
many. It  was  even  stated  that  some  English  and  American  firms  were  buying  in 
Denmark  goods  of  German  origin.  Among  the  products  in  demand  might  be  men- 
tioned lathes,  chucks,  turn  drills  to  be  run  by  electricity,  and  hand  drills  for  electric 
power,  of  which  there  is  a  large  sale.  Most  of  these  have  in  the  past  been  imported 
from  the  United  States,  but  the  German  prices  for  lathes,  for  instance,  were  about 
one-third  or  a  half  of  American  prices.  Sweden  is  a  large  manufacturer  of  these 
machines,  but  the  Swedish  prices  have  been  very  high. 
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METAL-WORKING  MACHINES 

Among  the  metal-working  machines  in  use,  and  which  are  largely  imported,  are 
punching  machines  and  hand-shearing  machines  for  metal,  which  come  mostly  from 
Germany;  polishing  beads,  which  are  chiefly  bought  from  the  United  States  and 
Germany ;  sewing  machines,  both  hand  and  power,  for  metal  work,  which  come  mostly 
from  the  United  States ;  presses  for  metal  work,  for  hand  and  power,  which  have  been 
largely  of  German  origin;  and  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  tools  used  in  the  working 
of  metal. 

tinsmiths'  tools 

The  greater  part  of  tinsmiths'  tools  come  from  Germany,  while  Sweden  is  also  a 
manufacturer  and  exporter  of  some  of  these  lines.  In  Denmark,  German  models  are 
mostly  used.  Blow  lamps  and  soldering  machines  are  among  the  products  imported, 
Germany  and  Sweden  practically  having  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.  American  styles 
do  not  meet  with  approval. 

HAND,  CARPENTERS'  AND  MACHINISTS'  TOOLS 

Among  the  hand,  carpenters'  and  machinists'  tools  in  demand  are  the  following : — 
Callipers. — Outside  and  inside  from  4  to  8  inches  in  length. 

Squares. — Combination  squares  from  6  to  12  inches.  Also  set  squares  which  are 
imported  mostly  from  England  and  the  United  States,  and  some  ordinary  cheap  lines 
from  Germany. 

Files. — Saw  files  from  5  to  8  inches  in  length,  usually  three-cornered.  Also  bastard 
and  mill  flat  files  8  to  16  inches  in  length.  These  come  mostly  from  the  United  States. 
The  Germans  are  also  making  cheap  tools,  but  the  steel  cannot  compete  with  that 
from  the  United  States.  The  Germans  have  been  doing  a  large  trade  in  soft  files  and 
are  imitating  the  Americans  in  their  methods  of  boxing  and  labelling.  The  French 
flies  are  considered  in  Scandinavia  as  being  good  and  are  reasonable  in  price,  but  the 
delivery  has  been  slow.    Sweden  is  also  a  large  manufacturer  of  files. 

Planes. — In  wood  and  iron  of  medium  size  from  5  to  8  inches,  block  planes,  etc. 
The  United  States  is  a  large  source  of  supply. 

Saws. — Hand  saws  with  blades  from  24  to  36  inches  in  length,  which  come  from 
Germany  and  the  United  States ;  cross-cut  saws,  disc  saws,  which  are  imported  mostly 
from  Germany  and  are  made  in  Sweden,  some  being  bought  from  the  United  States; 
band  saws,  of  which  Germany  and  France  are  the  largest  suppliers ;  and  hack  saws,  of 
which  the  better  grades  come  from  the  United  States  and  the  cheaper  qualities  from 
Germany. 

Chisels  and  wood-carving  tools. — Sweden  is  a  very  large  manufacturer  and 
exporter  of  these  products.  They  are  also  imported  from  England,  the  United  States, 
France,  and  Germany.  The  chisels  used  for  wood  are  usually  I  to  2  inches  in  width. 
The  German  chisels  are  not  of  as  good  quality  as  from  the  other  countries,  but  are 
cheaper. 

Drills. — Carbon  drills  were  imported  before  and  during  the  war  mostly  from  the 
United  States  and  some  from  Germany,  but  the  exchange  situation  is  now  sending 
most  of  the  orders  to  Germany.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  quality  of  the 
German  drills  is  not  as  good  as  the  American  product.  There  is  a  large  trade  done 
in  drills  in  Scandinavia.  The  chief  sizes  of  carbon  drills  used  are  &  inch  to  £  inch, 
as  well  as  £  mm.  to  25  mm.  High-speed  drills  are  also  imported,  the  principal  country 
of  purchase  being  England.  The  sizes  required  are  from  I  to  1  inch.  Germany  and 
the  United  States  cannot  compete  in  high-speed  drills,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Cana- 
dians will  be  able  to  do  anything  in  the  high-speed  drills,  but  Canadian  carbon  drills 
are  known  and  are  liked,  so  that  it  should  be  possible  to  do  a  good  trade  in  the  latter  in 
normal  times. 
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Bits. — Wood  bits  of  Irving  pattern  and  solid  centre  pattern  from  A  inch  to  1^ 
inch  in  diameter,  principally  \  inch  to  1  inch.  Also  extension  bits  similar  to  Clark's 
pattern  Nos.  1  and  2  from  \  inch  to  24  inches  in  diameter.  Bits  for  shipbuilding  are 
also  used.   The  United  States  is  the  main  supplier  of  bits  to  Scandinavia. 

Braces. — Imported  from  the  United  States. 

Pincers  and  pliers  of  all  kinds  are  used.  They  are  imported  chiefly  from  Ger- 
many, while  some  of  the  higher  grades  are  made  in  Sweden  and  some  special  kinds 
are  bought  from  the  well-known  United  States  firms.  French  products  are  also  in  the 
market,  but  the  trade  is  not  large. 

Measuring  Tools. — Among  the  measuring  tools  in  demand  are  tapes,  rules,  micro- 
meters, set  squares,  compasses,  etc.  Most  of  the  cheaper  lines  come  from  Germany, 
while  the  more  expensive  kinds  are  of  United  States  origin.  Some  compasses  are 
imported  from  France. 

8 crew -drivers. — The  better  kinds  come  from  the  United  States,  while  the  cheaper 
grades  are  bought  from  Germany. 

Hammers,  Axes  and  Hatchets. — Ordinary  and  machinists'  hammers  are  pur- 
chased from  England  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Germany  for  cheaper  grades. 
Axes  of  4  to  5  pounds  weight,  and  hatchets  handled  and  unhandled,  are  imported  in 
bundles  of  twelve  to  a  bundle.    Sweden  is  a  manufacturer  of  these  tools. 

Vices  and  Anvils  are  made  in  Sweden,  and  are  also  imported  from  Germany.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  compete  in  these  lines. 

Jacks  are  imported  in  good  quantities,  mostly  from  Germany. 

plumbers'  and  iron  foundry  tools 

There  is  a  large  sale  in  Scandinavia  for  all  kinds  of  plumbers'  tools,  many  of 
which  were  noted  in  dealing  with  iron  and  steel.  Among  those  in  demand  may  be 
mentioned  stocks,  taps  and  dies,  wrenches,  grips,  cutters,  etc.  The  United  States  do 
a  big  trade  in  stocks,  dies  and  taps,  as  well  as  in  hand  tube- cutting  machines  and 
wrenches.    Some  of  the  cheaper  lines  come  from  Germany. 

Iron  foundry  tools  are  imported  principally  from  Switzerland,  where  the  produc- 
tion of  this  class  of  tools  has  been  made  a  specialty. 

lumbering  and  woodworking  machinery 

Large  machines  for  the  export  timber  trade,  planes  and  saws  are  made  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  are  not  kept  in  stock  by  the  machinery  firms,  but  are  supplied  as 
required.  There  is,  therefore,  little  chance  of  doing  a  business  in  these  lines.  Smaller 
machinery,  however,  is  kept  in  stock  and  is  imported,  such  as  boring,  milling,  planing, 
and  all  kinds  of  light  woodworking  machinery.  There  is  very  little  of  this  machinery 
made  in  Norway,  but  Sweden  is  a  large  manufacturer.  The  quality  of  the  machines 
imported  from  the  United  States  was  spoken  of  with  favour,  and  some  special  kinds 
of  such  machinery  are  bought  from  England.  When  specialized  machinery  is  required, 
it  is  usually  imported  from  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  All  kinds  of 
machinery  for  making  doors,  windows,  etc.,  are  imported  from  Germany. 

OTHER  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  and  tools,  other  than  those  already  men- 
tioned, in  which  an  interest  was  shown  by  Scandinavian  importers  were  acetylene 
and  electric  welding  outfits  and  tools,  pneumatic  tools,  for  which  the  United  States 
is  the  source  of  supply;  drawing  instruments  for  architectural  and  technical  work, 
woodworking  crayons,  which  come  mostly  from  the  United  States ;  diamonds  for  glass 
cutting,  of  which  Germany  has  the  greatest  trade;  bolt  clippers,  in  which  Germany 
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and  the  United  States  both  do  a  business;  motor  industry  and  repair  tools,  and 
engineers'  tools,  for  which  England  is  a  large  source  of  supply  as  well  as  the  United 
States;  metal-working  machinery,  auxiliary  machinery  for  steamers,  mining 
machinery,  printers'  machinery,  which  comes  largely  from  Germany  and  some  from 
the  United  States;  textile  machinery,  which  is  imported  mostly  from  Great  Britain; 
machinery  for  locomotive  building  works,  and  specialized  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

TOOL  HANDLES 

There  is  quite  a  large  trade  done  in  Scandinavia  in  tool  handles  of  all  kinds. 
The  principal  kinds  in  demand  are  pick,  sledge  hammer,  axe,  etc.,  handles  of  hickory, 
And  hay,  manure  and  various  fork  handles  of  ash.  Firms  would  be  glad  to  have 
quotations  and  sizes  from  Canadian  exporters. 

CARBORUNDUM  WHEELS  AND  ABRASIVES 

Carborundum  wheels  have  been  imported  into  Scandinavia  principally  from  the 
United  States,  as  the  quality  of  the  American  wheels  is  very  much  liked.  It  would 
appear  that  Canadians  might  have  a  good  chance  in  these  lines  if  they  can  compete 
in  price  and  quality  with  United  States  firms.  The  lower  exchange  value  of  the 
Canadian  dollar  as  compared  with  the  American  dollar  should  be  of  assistance.  The 
sizes  mostly  required  are  1  to  36  inches  in  diameter  by  i  inch  to  3  inches  in  thickness. 

More  abrasives  of  various  kinds  are  now  made  in  Scandinavia  than  formerly. 
The  high-quality  abrasives  are,  however,  chiefly  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Germany  has  been  trying  to  regain  her  position  in  the  market,  but  without  success  on 
account  of  the  larger  home  production  of  the  lower  grades  which  used  to  be  a  German 
specialty. 

TRANSMISSION  PRODUCTS 

Among  those  products  which  are  more  or  less  used  for  transmission,  and  which 
are  of  interest  to  Scandinavian  importers,  are  pulleys  and  pulley  blocks  of  iron,  a9 
the  wooden  ones  are  made  extensively  in  Scandinavia;  iron  chains  for  pulleys,  which 
come  mostly  from  England;  transmission  ropes,  transmission  chains,  which  are 
imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  also  from  Germany;  and  transmission 
wheels,  of  which  many  are  made  at  home,  but  some  are  imported  from  Germany  and 
the  United  States. 

BELTING 

Information  will  be  given  regarding  the  market  for  belting  under  the  chapters  on 
leather  and  rubber  products. 

OTHER  SUPPLIES 

Of  the  other  supplies  about  which  an  interest  was  expressed  in  Scandinavia 
were : — 

Belting  rivets. — These  come  largely  from  Great  Britain  and  find  a  good  sale. 

Oil- cans  come  from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  models  required. 

Sand  and  emery  papers. — These  papers  are  chiefly  supplied  by  Germany,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  very  fine  papers  for  mechanical  work  by  France. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  among  the  tools  made  very  well  in  Sweden  are 
pliers,  saws,  plane  irons,  carpenters'  tools,  stocks,  dies,  taps,  bits,  hatchets,  axes, 
hammers,  and  files. 

The  tools  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Scandinavia  include  twist  drills, 
iron  planes,  braces,  brace  drills,  some  carpenters'  tools,  precision  tools,  measuring 
tools,  files,  and  hammers.  The  last-mentioned  are  also  furnished  by  Great  Britain 
and  Germany. 
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The  German  products  entering  the  Scandinavian  markets  are  bought  principally 
in  the  houses,  but  many  of  the  workmen  desire  higher  grade  tools.    Thumb  tacks, 

'  needle  files,  etc.,  also  come  from  Germany. 

The  usual  terms  of  payment  from  Great  Britain  are  thirty  days  from  date  of 
invoice,  while  some  firms  give  three  months'  credit  with  sight  draft.  The  United 
States  concerns  also  gave  these  terms  before  the  war,  but  during  hostilities  and  later 
they  required  Scandinavian  importers  to  pay  cash  against  documents  New  York. 

J  Many  of  the  firms,  however,  stated  that  they  would  not  do  a  business  on  this  basis 
any  longer  and  the  United  States  firms  were  beginning  to  adopt  longer  term  payments. 
Germany  has  been  giving  terms  of  thirty  days  or  three  months'  credit.  Before  the 
war  most  firms  gave  2|  per  cent  discount  for  payment  within  thirty  days,  but  this  is 
not  now  customary.  These  conditions  may,  however,  be  again  adopted  in  the  future. 
In  any  case  the  importers  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  goods  before  making  payment,  and 
the  better  the  terms  the  more  likely  is  business  to  develop.  Trade  is  done  largely  on  a 
f.o.b.  shipping  port  quotation  basis,  but  it  would  assist  the  business  considerably  to 
send  prices  c.i.f.  Scandinavian  ports. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  indicate  some  of  the  principal  products  in 
demand,  showing  details  and  the  countries  which  are  the  largest  competitors.  In 
many  of  the  cheaper  lines  it  will  be  difficult  under  the  present  exchange  conditions  to 
compete  with  Germany,  but  many  of  the  products  are  specialized  machinery  and  tools 
in  which  quality  and  the  character  of  the  article  are  of  great  consideration,  and  in 
which  the  United  States  have  been  doing  a  good  trade.  Canada  makes  several  of 
these  lines  just  as  well  as  American  firms,  and  in  fact  many  of  the  United  States 
concerns  have  Canadian  branch  factories,  so  that  the  lower  exchange  value  of  the 
Canadian  dollar  as  compared  with  United  States  currency  should  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  meeting  competition.  If  the  firms  in  the  Dominion,  with  their  ever-increasing 
production  of  specialized  machinery  and  tools,  will  appoint  good  reliable  agents  well 

j  known  in  the  trade,  and  will  energetically  and  systematically  go  after  the  business, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  the  trade  in  Scandinavia  in  Canadian 
machinery,  tools,  and  supplies  should  not  greatly  develop  in  the  future,  especially 
when  exchange  conditions  become  more  normal. 


GERMANY  UNDERCUTTING  BELGIUM 

In  view  of  the  discussion  in  the  Belgian  Parliament  on  the  raising  of  Customs 
duties,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  some 
comparative  German  and  Belgian  prices  for  goods  in  current  use.  These  prices  have 
been  collected  by  an  important  Belgian  commercial  group. 

The  Belgian  manufacturer's  cost  of  production  for  a  knitting  machine  amounts 
to  2,000  francs.  Germany  is  selling  such  a  machine  in  Belgium  for  1,800  francs, 
including  Customs  duties.  In  Belgium  the  wages  item  alone  in  the  production  of  a 
piano  accounts  for  some  1,250  francs.  German  firms  are  placing  pianos  on  the  Bel- 
gian market  at  900  francs  to  950  francs.  A  boiler  for  central  heating,  costing  about 
1,800  francs  in  Belgium,  can  be  delivered  free  from  Germany  to  the  customer's  address 
for  1,700  francs.  A  lathe  of  German  manufacture,  weighing  1,800  kilos,  is  delivered 
;  at  the  rate  of  1.20  francs  per  kilo.  A  lathe  of  the  same  weight  made  in  Belgium 
would  cost  5  francs  per  kilo.  A  similar  state  of  things  prevails  in  other  industries. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  majority  of  the  importers  of  German  goods  sell  them  at  a 
profit  which  bears  striking  resemblance  to  usury. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  is  an  insistent  demand  for  the  introduction  of 
increased  coefficients  in  the  Belgian  Customs  tariff. 
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TRADE  OF  BELGIUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  March  10,  1922. — The  Belgian  Finance  Department  has  just  published 
the  trade  returns  for  the  year  1921.   The  tables  given  below  permit  a  comparison  with 

the  figures  of  last  year: — 

(a)  IMPORTS 


Weight 


1920 

1921 

Difference 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

1. 

47,835. 

9  R  A  C.I 

Jb,4  bo 

—  11,392 

2. 

2,344,367 

3,045,987 

+  701,620 

3. 

Raw  materials  or  slightly  manufactured 

9,556,226 

19   ftOO  OIQ 

J.  o,  Uo  o,  o  *  3 

19   COO  COO 

4. 

1,278,245 

1,340,558 

+  62,313 

13,226,693 

17,511,857 

+  4,285,164 

5. 

Gold  and  silver,  bullion  and  money.  .    .  . 

16 

6 

10 

13,226,709  : 

17,511,863  : 

+  4,285,154 

Value 

1920 

1921 

Difference 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1. 

197,211 

137,675 

-  59,538 

2. 

3,252,072 

3,185,293 

66,779 

3. 

Raw  materials  or  slightly  manufactured 

substances                                        .  . 

5,985,006 

4,003,102 

-  1,981,904 

4. 

Manufactured  goods  

3,348,237 

2,725,367 

-  622,870 

12,782,526 

10,051,435 

-  2,731,091 

5. 

Gold  and  silver,  bullion  and  money..  .. 

6,089 

3,148 

2,941 

12,788,615  : 

10,054,583  : 

-  2,734,032 

(fc)    EXPORTS    (BELGIAN  GOODS) 

Weight 

1920 

1921 

Difference 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

1. 

1,076 

9,013 

+  7,937 

2. 

Food  products  and  beverages  

348,328 

761,946 

+  413,708 

3. 

Raw  materials  or  slightly  manufactured 

7,663,339 

13,864,002 

+  6,200,663 

4. 

2,524,173 

Z,     o,6  b  b 

1                -1    1  Q  9 
rj-  1,130 

10,536,826 

17,160,327 

+  6,623,501 

5. 

Gold  and  silver,  bullion  and  money..  .. 

28 

28 

10,536,854 

17,160,355 

+  6,623,501 

Value 

1920 

1921 

Difference 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1. 

8,364 

50,500 

+  42,136 

2. 

Food  products  and  beverages  

663,435 

932,825 

+  269,390 

3. 

Raw  materials  or  slightly  manufactured 

3,341,519 

3,153,S03 

-  187,716 

4. 

4,679,244 

3,002,709 

-  1,676,535 

8,962,562 

7,139,337 

-  1,552,625 

5. 

Gold  and  silver,  bullion  and  money..  .. 

9,917 

7,490 

2,427 

8,702,479 

7,147,327 

-  1,555,152 
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GENERAL  FEATURES 

Certain  features  of  the  situation  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  tables  are  worthy  of 
note. 

Imports  have  diminished  by  2,734  millions  of  francs,  but  have  increased  by  4,285 
millions  of  tons  weight — a  difference  due  especially  to  the  lower  prices  of  raw  material 
and  slightly  manufactured  goods,  which  shows  the  greatest  decrease  in  value  as  well 
as  the  greatest  increase  in  weight.  Imports  of  live  animals  have  decreased  in  tonnage 
as  well  as  in  value.  On  the  other  hand,  food  products  and  manufactured  goods  have 
been  imported  in  larger  quantities  but  at  lower  values. 

Exports  have  diminished  by  1,555  millions  in  value,  but  have  increased  by  6,623 
millions  of  tons — a  quantitative  improvement  which  affects  all  branches  of  commercial 
activity,  but  particularly  raw  materials  and  slightly  manufactured  goods.  In  spite  of 
the  considerable  growth  (more  than  30  per  cent)  in  the  tonnage  of  exports,  the  balance 
of  trade  remains  unfavourable  owing  to  the  lower  prices  of  raw  materials,  which  con- 
stitute three-fifths  of  Belgian  exportations.  Nevertheless,  this  unfavourable  balance, 
which  stood  at  4,086  millions  in  1920,  decreased  in  1921  to  2,907  millions.  Duties 
collected  have  increased  by  37^  million  francs. 

BELGIAN  PURCHASES  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  principal  suppliers  of  Belgian  purchases  in  order  of  importance  as  regards 
value  of  the  goods  sold  are  as  follow:  France,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  Holland.  (Germany  captured  in  1921  the  third  place,  which  Great 
Britain  held  in  1920.)  Countries  shipping  the  greatest  weight  of  goods  were  in  the 
order  named:  Germany,  France,  Holland,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain. 
The  situation  shows  a  complete  change  from  that  of  1920,  when  the  following  was  the 
order  of  importance:  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Holland. 

BELGIAN  SALES  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  principal  countries  which  in  1921  have  purchased  in  Belgium  goods  to  the 
greatest  value  are  as  in  1920:  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  United 
States. 

WHAT   THE  STATISTICS   BY   COUNTRIES  SHOW 

It  is  apparent  from  the  statistics  that  France  is  at  the  head  of  the  countries  which 
buy  and  sell  in  Belgium — at  least  as  regards  value  of  goods.  The  United  States  sells 
almost  as  much  as  France,  but  buys  very  little.  Germany  has  exported  to  Belgium  a 
formidable  weight  of  goods,  constantly  increasing,  which  almost  doubles  French  sales. 
The  value  of  these  goods  still  remains  more  than  300  millions  less  than  the  exporta- 
tions of  France,  but  the  growth  of  German  imports  is  constant,  while  that  of  France 
has  fallen  off  seriously.  Belgian  exports  to  Germany  have  decreased  in  value  but 
increased  in  weight.  Trade  with  the  Netherlands  appears  to  have  improved,  on  the 
whole.  Great  Britain  shows  an  increased  weight  of  purchases  from  Belgium  to  about 
the  same  value  as  last  year,  while  her  exports  to  this  country  have  halved  in  value  and 
even  fallen  off  considerably  in  weight. 

French  sales  to  Belgium  in  1921  reached  2,994,303  tons,  representing  a  value  of 
1,732,000  thousand  francs.  The  quantity  of  raw  materials  which  France  required 
from  Belgium  last  year  was  practically  double  the  quantities  required  in  1920 — 
6,403,993  tons  against  3,687,954— but  the  value  has  diminished  by  174  millions  (910 
against  1,084).  These  figures  include  in  1921:  coal,  3,472,674  tons;  ores,  119,353 
tons;  stone,  1,075,897  tons;  lime  and  cement,  961,000  tons. 

The  sale  to  France  of  Belgian  manufactured  goods  has  fallen  from  775,346  tons 
in  1920  to  391,538  in  1921  (a  decrease  of  383,808  tons)  and  from  1,326,526,000  francs 
to  518,832,000  francs— a  drop  of  807,694,000  francs.  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  her 
most  important  factories,  France  purchased  in  Belgium  in  1920  a  large  quantity  of 
manufactured  goods.    The  decrease  therefore  in  Belgian  exports  to  France  may  be 
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attributed  (outside  the  general  depression)  to  the  reconstruction  of  French  factories 
and  the  support  of  the  industries  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  persistence  of  a  compara- 
tively high  price  level  in  Belgium  is  also  pointed  to  as  a  cause. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  situation  is  undoubtedly  the  growing  invasion  of 
Belgium  by  German  goods.  Eecent  special  duties  against  German  goods  appear  to 
be  quite  inadequate  to  staying  the  flood.  France's  sales  to  Belgium  slightly  exceed 
her  purchases— a  fact^  which  is  pointed  to  as  the  cause  of  the  slight  premium  on 
French  francs  in  Belgium. 

Where  the  total  importations  of  all  goods  for  the  third  quarter  of  1921  were 
4,641,698  tons,  they  have  dropped  in  the  fourth  quarter  to  4,555,664  tons,  not  a  serious 
fall. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  SHOW  B*G  DECREASE 

It  is  not  desirable  to  attempt  any  analysis  of  the  trade  credited  to  Canada  in 
Belgian  returns  as,  owing  to  the  amount  of  Canadian  goods  sold  through  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  fact  that  much  American  merchandise  is 
credited  to  Canada,  such  analysis  would  be  more  misleading  than  helpful.  A  certain 
amount  of  information  is  indeed  available  in  the  Canadian  figures.  For  the  twelve 
months  ended  December,  1921,  the  total  Canadian  exportations  to  Belgium  were 
$13,756,372  as  compared  with  $47,717,448  in  1920  and  $19,438,484  in  1919.  That  the 
decline  registered  in  1921  in  Canadian  exports  to  Belgium  is  continuing  is  shown  by 
the  figure  for  the  twelve  months  ending  J anuary,  1922 — $12,642,495. 

The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  decrease  in  Canadian  exports  to  Bel- 
gium for  the  years  ending  J une,  1921,  to  January,  1922 : — 

Year  Ending  Year  Ending 

June,   1921   $35,306,624        October,  1921   $28,843,742 

July,  1921    31,174,886        November,  1921    20,470,421 

August,  1921..   30,518,835       December,  1921    13,756,372 

September,  1921   30,369,961        January,  1922    12,642,495 


The  extent  of  the  falling  off  in  Canadian  exports  to  Belgium  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion than  the  general  decline  in  the  volume  of  Canadian  export  trade. 

It  is  noted  that  the  important  slump  in  Canadian  exports  comes  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1921  and  coincides  with  the  same  movement  as  shown  by  Belgian  figures 
of  imports  of  food  products  for  this  period. 

In  this  connection  the  following  information  submitted  by  an  importer  of 
American  food  products  is  of  interest :  "  The  reason  for  the  cessation  of  buying  of 
American  and  Canadian  food  products,  especially  canned  goods,  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  apparent.  During  the  war  and  after  the  Armistice  the  Belgian  Government 
purchased  enormous  quantities  of  preserved  goods.  On  the  return  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  Ministry  of  Food  was  formed,  which  in  its  turn  bought  very  large  quantities 
of  food  products.  Some  time  ago,  the  Belgian  Parliament  decided  to  suppress  the 
Ministry  of  Food  and  steps  were  taken  to  liquidate  these  immense  stocks  of  canned 
goods,  etc.  Then,  too,  all  the  purchases  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  were  made  at  very 
advantageous  prices  and  at  almost  par  of  exchange,  with  the  result  that  the  resale 
price  is  very  low.  This  stock  has  been  sold  at  cost  price  if  not  at  a  loss.  Wholesalers 
here  have  purchased  very  heavy  lots  of  preserved  goods  at  these  very  reasonable  prices. 
As  the  stocks  are  enormous,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  need  of  further  purchases 
abroad  will  be  felt  in  a  serious  way." 

Inquiry  at  the  Ministry  of  Food  elicits  the  information  that  all  the  stocks  were 
disposed  of  by  them  six  months  ago,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  stocks  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  jobbers,  and  are  interfering  with  the  regular  importations. 

The  export  and  import  manager  of  an  important  United  States  bank  ascribes 
the  cessation  of  buying  to  a  belief  that  the  dollar  will  be  cheaper.  Very  little  present 
or  future  buying  of  United  States  or  Canadian  bills  was  apparent  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1921.    The  bank  rate  has,  however,  been  constant. 
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The  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  does  not  advance  any  definite  reason  for  the 
situation,  but  refers  to  exchange  rates  and  high  prices  in  general  as  a  reason  for 
abstention  from  buying.  Another  reason  which  suggests  itself  is  overbuying  last 
autumn  following  the  talk  of  a  scarcity  of  food  in  Europe  this  past  winter.  Such 
predictions  were  the  result  of  the  drought  in  Europe  last  summer,  and  were  indeed 
warranted  to  the  extent  that  all  vegetables  and  fruits  have  been  very  scarce  and  dear 
this  winter. 

[Tables  showing  Belgian  imports  from  Canada  for  the  years  1920  and  1921 
(giving  quantities  and  values)  and  of  importations  from  the  United  States  of  food 
products  and  beverages  for  the  same  periods,  which  have  been  transmitted  by  Mr. 
Bleakney,  are  on  file  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  T.C. -3-105).] 

THE   QUESTION   OF   REPRESENTATION  IN  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Bay 

Manchester,  March  28,  1922. — It  is  so  obviously  advantageous  for  an  exporter  to 
have  capable  representatives  in  the  country  or  countries  wherein  he  proposes  to  seil 
on  a  large  scale,  that  the  writer  deems  it  advisable  to  shun  platitudes  which  are  seldom 
more  than  a  reiteration  of  things  known.  Canadian  exporters  are  fully  conscious  of 
the  benefits  derivable  from  the  activities  of  a  "  live  "  representative  on  the  spot.  The 
majority  of  them  owe  the  magnitude  of  their  export  trade  to  a  judicious  selection  of 
representatives  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  the  smaller 
firms  contemplating  the  inception  or  enlargement  of  export  trade  will  hardly  fail  to 
follow  their  example. 

In  the  succeeding , paragraphs  therefore  the  writer  merely  gives  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  in  Great  Britain,  and  sets  forth  the  advantages  of  Manchester  as  a  centre 
for  the  location  of  representatives  of  Canadian  exporters. 

The  question  of  representation  in  Manchester  must  of  necessity  be  viewed  in ,. the 
light  of  representation  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  The  distances  separating 
one  commercially  strategical  point  from  another  are  infinitesimal  compared  with  the 
vast  mileages  dividing  the  distributing  centres  of  gTeat  countries  like  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Russia.  To  illustrate  adequately  the  peculiar  claims  of  Manchester 
for  consideration  in  the  scheme  of  representation,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  London  and  Liverpool  have  for  many  decades  been  acknowledged  as  the  leading 
receptive  and  distributive  points  of  England  for  transatlantic  merchandise.  (Bristol 
has  of  course  grown  in  importance  during  ,the  last  twenty  years.)  Consequently, 
hundreds  of  brokers,  factors,  merchants  and  agents  have  built  up  enormous  businesses 
in  London  and  Liverpool,  and  their  operations  cover  almost  every  section  of  jthe 
United  Kingdom.  Firms  of  an  appreciable  magnitude  have  branch  offices  or  agencies 
in  the  chief  inland  cities  and  towns,  ■  and  many  of  them  have  branches  abroad  through 
which  is  transacted  a  good  deal  of  re-export  trade.  The  two  cities  named  have  there- 
fore old-established  connections  with  wholesalers  and  retailers,  factors  by  no  means 
to  be  ignored  when  a  Canadian  exporter  is  contemplating  the  appointment  of  a  repre- 
sentative in  Great  Britain. 

Manchester's  advantages 

After  doing  full  justice  to  the  ports  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
Manchester  can  be  said  to  have  urgent  claims  for  consideration,  some  of  which,  in 
many  respects,  should  influence  firms  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  when  studying 
the  location  most  suitable  for  representation.  The  city  is  set  in  the  heart  of  the 
most  densely  populated  section  of  England.  Its  facilities  for  the  reception  of  Cana- 
dian merchandise  are  extensive,  and  should  be  better  known.  The  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  authorities  are  constantly  studying  the  question  of  reception  and  distribution. 
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Millions  of  pounds  have  been  spent  on  the  project,  with  the  result  that  the  canal 
cannot  fail  to  become  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  both  export  and  import. 

All  the  leading  railways  run  into  the  city,  and  there  exists  also  a  good  system 
of  minor  canals  which  pass  through  the  leading  manufacturing  districts. 

CANADIAN  FIRMS  ALREADY  REPRESENTED 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  approximately  480  Canadian  firms  have  agents  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  370  being  located  in  London,  43  in  Liverpool,  44  in  Glasgow, 
15  in  Bristol,  13  in  Birmingham,  and  11  in  Manchester.  A  few  firms  have  agents  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  some  are  represented  in  more  than  one  centre. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  above  centres  were  chosen  after  a  thorough  investigation 
on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters  regarding  the  most  suitable  location  for  a  repre- 
sentative handling  their  particular  line  of  goods. 

Firms  who  specialize  in  foodstuffs,  household  utensils,  domestic  woodenware, 
chemicals,  tools  of  all  kinds,  and  articles  used  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  mills  should 
not  fail  to  give  Manchester  full  consideration  before  deciding  upon  a  centre  of  repre- 
sentation. 

Numerous  United  States  firms  have  representatives  in  Manchester,  particularly 
those  who  have  investigated  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  North  of  England  a3 
compared  with  those  of  the  South. 

Manchester  merchants  and  agents  often  express  surprise  that  their  city  is  not 
more  widely  appreciated  as  an  ideal  location  for  the  establishment  of  agencies.  Nor 
is  that  surprise  dictated  solely  by  self-interest. 

TYPES  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  selection  of  ia  representative  is  not  barren  of  difficulties.  Indeed,  to  choose 
the  right  firm  is  often  a  problem.  The  Canadian  exporter  has  to  choose  one  of  three 
courses:  (1)  send  over  a  Canadian  as  resident  agent;  (2)  choose  a /native  of  Great 
Britain  who  has  lived  in  Canada  many  years  and  thus  possesses  a  dual  experience; 
or  (3)  appoint  some  one  •  established  in  the  old  country,  with  connections  already 
formed,  and  whose  knowledge  of  commercial  conditions  and  trade  usages  has  been 
gained  after  years  of  experience.  . 

On  the  whole,  the  third  course  commends  itself  as  the  one  most  likely  to  produce 
the  best  (results.  It  is  the  least  expensive  of  the  three.  Further,  it  is  always  wiser  to 
convert  existing  organizations  into  auxiliaries  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  augmenting 
the  number  of  one's  competitors,  for  if  the  said  organizations  are  not  handling  Cana- 
dian goods,  they  will  ;be  certainly  handling  those  of  other  countries. 

SUPPORTING  A  REPRESENTATIVE 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  adequately  supporting  an 
agent  in  his  efforts  to  establish  .business  relationships.  Some  representatives  of  Cana- 
dian firms  have  frequently  complained  of  the  lack  of  support  as  well  as  the  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  man  on  the  spot  exhibited  by  their  principals. 
United  States  firms  are  liberal  and  staunch  supporters  of  their  representatives.  It  ia 
common  knowledge  that  the  former  make  generous  expense  allowances  »to  the  latter, 
keep  them  well  supplied  with  literature,  samples,  and  even  stock,  and  fortify  their 
activities  with  widespread  advertising.  Naturally  this  generous  support,  combined 
with  ^United  States  financial  resources  and  equipment  for  mass  production,  forms  a 
bulwark  against  competition  by  the  manufacturers  of  a  younger  company  fighting  its 
way  into  foreign  markets.  Nevertheless  such  is  the  case,  and  it  is  up  to  Canadians 
to  solve  the  problem  >of  facing  that  competition  by  selecting  the  most  capable  repre- 
sentatives and  by  supporting  them  during  the  initial  stages  of  their  efforts  to  build 
up  connections. 
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J.  L.   GONZALEZ-HOYUELA,   OFFICE   OF   THE   CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  March  31,  1922. — Potatoes. — The  potato  market  has  taken  an  upward 
turn  recently.  Sales  are  now  being  made  at  from  $4.50  to  $5  per  sack  of  180  pounds, 
delivered,  which  is  equivalent  to  $3,  $3.25,  and  $4.25  c.i.f.  Havana.  There  have  been 
frequent  arrivals  recently  and  the  local  market  is  well  stocked,  the  Sicilian,  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services,  arriving  on  March  30  with  some  17,000  bundles  of 
potatoes  from  Halifax. 

Wheat  flour. — Canadian  flour,  hard  patent,  is  selling  at  $9  per  bag,  delivered, 
and  the  same  grade  of  American  flour  at  $9.40  and  $9.50.  Recent  deliveries  have  been 
noted  from  Canada  in  the  Havana  flour  market. 

Codfish. — The  local  codfish  market  remains  dull.  Sales  are  being  made  at  the 
equivalent  rate  of  $11.25  c.i.f.  Havana,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  higher 
quotation  in  market  of  origin.  Local  warehouses  are  well  stocked,  with  little  demand, 
and  what  sales  are  being  made  are  at  a  loss.  The  hot  weather  has  begun,  and  as  codfish 
is  greatly  affected  by  heat,  local  importers  will  not  take  the  risk  of  keeping  stocks. 
There  are  few  arrivals  of  Norwegian  codfish,  which  sells  at  $12.50  and  $13  delivered, 
equivalent  to  $12  and  $12.25  c.i.f.  quotation. 

Hay  and  cats  are  stagnant  in  this  market,  and  no  transactions  are  being  made 
with  Canada  at  present. 


BRAZILIAN  CENTENARY  EXHIBITION 

An  important  International  Exhibition,  in  which,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  the  British  Government  have  decided  to  take  part,  will  be  held 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  the  7th  of  September  to  the  end  of  March,  1923,  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebration  •  of  the  Centenary  of  Brazilian  Independence.  The 
British  section  i©  organized  by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  the  expenses 
will  be  borne  partly  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  partly  by  British  firms  taking 
part  in  the  exhibition,  and  partly  by  Anglo-Brazilian  interests.  The  central  portion 
of  the  British  pavilion  will  be  a  permanent  building  which  it  is  intended  to  hand 
over  to  the  Brazilian  nation  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  as  a  memorial  o$  the 
occasion  and  a  token  of  the  warm  interest  taken  by  the  British  Empire  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Brazil.    The  main  floor  of  the  permanent  portion  of  the  building  will  be 

j  devoted  to  exhibits  demonstrating  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  British  Empire, 
with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  Brazil,  and  also  to  exhibits  illustrating 

|    the  modern  development  of  British  industrial  art.    It  is  proposed  that,  in  the  centre 

I  of  the  building,  there  should  be  a  well  opening  on  to  the  lower  floor,  on  which  there 
will  be  built  a  relief  map  of  the  world,  set  in  water  and  ingeniously  (illuminated, 
with  small  models  of  ships  passing  along  the  main  lines  of  ocean  traffic.    The  main 

i  features  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  Brazil  will  be  specially  emphasized.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  lower  floor  of  the  permanent  building  will  be  used  for  dis'- 
plays  of  working  models,  illuminated  coloured  transparencies  and  other  novel  exhibit- 
ing devices  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  firms  who  do  not  wish  to 

I  exhibit  their  goods  on  stands  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  who  desire  to  advertise  their 
products  without  incurring  great  expense. 


I 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  States  Dumping  Clause  now  Effective  in  the  Case  of  Canadian  Rugs  and 

Chair  Sets 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  writes: — 

A  United  States  Treasury  Department  decision  made  public  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  on  March  6  makes  the  dumping  duty  provisions  of  section  202  of  the  Emer- 
gency Tariff  Act  effective  in  the  case  of  Canadian  jrugs  imported  into  the  United 
States.  The  ruling  states:  "After  due  investigation  I  find  that  the  rug-making 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  being  or  is  likely  »to  be  injured,  by  reason  of  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  rugs  from  Canada,  and  that  such  merchandise 
is  sold  or  is  likely  to  be  sold  ;in  the  United  States  at  less  than  its  fair  value." 

It  does  not  follow  that  Canadian  rugs  imported  into  the  United  States  are  auto- 
matically subject  to  dumping  duty,  but  appraising  officers  scrutinize  •  every  entry  of 
such  goods  and  should  entries  indicate  that  rugs  are  offered  to  United  States  importers 
at  less  than  the  home  market  value  in  .Canada,  the  special  dumping  duty  will  be 
assessed  which  is  the  difference  between  the  price  to  the  United  States  importer  and 
the  home  market  price  in  Canada,  when  the  former  >is  less  than  the  latter. 

A  Treasury  Department  finding  dated  March  3  made  the  dumping  duty  provisions 
effective  in  the  case  of  veneer  chair  seats  imported  from ; Canada. 

Preferential  Tariff  Ratified  by  Jamaica 

Mr.  G.  E.  Stevens,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  on  April  7  cabled  as  follows:  "Preferential  tariff  ratified  dating  from  2nd 
March.    Many  new  ratings.    Sending  copies  by  first  mail." 

Under  the  Canada- West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1920  it  was  proposed  that 
Jamaica  should  give  a  preferential  rate  to  Canada  on  most  goods,  which  rate  would 
be  25  per  cent  lower  than  the  duties  applicable  to  imports  of  similar  goods  from  any 
foreign  country.  A  ;  preference  of  one  shilling  per  barrel  or  bag  of  196  pounds  was 
provided  for  flour,  and  the  preference  on  spirits,  wine,  beer,  and  ale  were  also  set 
forth  in  a  separate  schedule.  The  agreement  did  not  provide  for  any  preference  on 
tobacco,  cigars,  or  cigarettes.  Further  information  regarding  the  new  import  duties 
of  Jamaica  will  be  published  on  receipt  of  the  complete  new  tariff.  (See  also  article 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  935,  January  2,  1922,  page  15.) 

Australian  Timber  Duties 

Owing  to  a  typographical  error  in  the  article  on  Australian  timber  duties  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  937  of  January  16,  1922,  page  94, 
the  figure  "  100  "  was  omitted  from  the  last  line  of  sub-item  291  (I)  1.    The  correct 

reading  of  this  item  is  as  follows: — 

British  Inter- 
Preferential       mediate  General 
Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

Timber,  undressed,   n.e.i.,   for  the  manufacture 
of   boxes,    as   prescribed   by  Departmental 

By-laws,   per   100   super,   feet   Is.  Is.  Is. 

New  Zealand  Dumping  Duty 

Section  11  of  the  -Customs  Amendment  Act,  1921,  of  New  Zealand,  provides  for 
the  levy  of  a  special  or  dumping  duty  for  the  protection  of  local  industries.  Under 
date  of  February  22,  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner, 
Auckland,  writes  that  the  latest  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  this  section  is  ae 
follows : — 

"  When  goods  of  a  class  produced  in  New  Zealand  are  imported  into  New  Zea- 
land at  a  value  less  than  the  current  domestic  value  in  the  country  of  origin  or  at 
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a  value  which  shows  that  special  concessions  in  the  way  of  freight,  subsidy,  etc., 
have  been  given  to  the  export  trade,  the  Minister  of  Customs  may  impose  a  dump- 
ing duty  which  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  and  the 
current  domestic  value  of  such  goods  in  the  country  of  origin." 

Valuation  for  Duty  Purposes  in  New  Zealand 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  March  2,  1922,  says : — 

"A  New  Zealand  Customs  Notification,  dated  19th  December,  1921,  states  that 
with  respect  ;to  all  goods  liable  to  ad  valorem  duty  which  are  imported  on  and  after 
1st  April,  19'22,  such  duty  will  be  chargeable  on  the  current  domestic  value  of  such 
goods,  and  the  practice  of  accepting  duty,  in  certain  cases,  on  the  purchase  price  of 
goods  instead  of  the  current  domestic  value  thereof  will  cease. 

"  Another  important  innovation  in  the  Certificate  of  Value  now  required  appears 
in  clause  4  (see  forms  3'  and  4  attached),  which  requires  particulars  to  be  stated  as  to 
the  amount  of  any  drawback  or  remission  of  duty  which  has  been  or  will  be  allowed 
by  the  Revenue  authorities  on  the  exportation  of  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  particulars  are  required  in  order  that  any  such  amount  may  be  deducted  from 
the  current  domestic  value  in  assessing  the  value  of  goods  for  ad  valorem  duty  pur- 
poses in  New  Zealand.  In  this  connection  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  'Supplement  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  9th  February,  1922,  containing  the  Revised  Customs 
Tariff  of  New  Zealand,  that  drawback  allowed  upon  parts,  materials,  or  ingredients 
used  in  making  goods  in  the  country  from  which  they  are  exported  is  now  deducted 
in  New  Zealand  in  assessing  values  for  duty." 

[See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  944  of  March  4,  1922,  page  355,  for 
reference  to  new  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article. 
The  particulars  required  in  respect  of  drawbacks  on  the  exportation  of  goods  from 
I  the  United  Kingdom  are  also  required  in  the  case  of  goods  exported  from  Canada. 
Copies  of  the  new  certificate  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.] 

Boots  and  Shoes  not  Restricted  Import  in  North  and  South  Rhodesia 

W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  under  date  of  March  10,  writes  as  follows:  "The  prohibition — or  restriction — 
on  the  import  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  Union  of  South.  Africa,  does  not  apply  to 
Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  or  to  any  other  district  in  the  South  African 
Customs  Union,  than  the  Union  itself.  The  restrictions'  were  framed  under  the 
Moratorium  Act,  which  expires  in  June  next,  and  unless  the  Moratorium  Act  is 
renewed  by  Parliament,  the  prohibition  imposed  will  lapse." 

PRICES  IN  NORWAY  DURING  FEBRUARY 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Norway,  writing  under  date 
March  14,  1922,  states  that  the  price  index  of  the  trade  paper  Farmand  indicates  a 
decline  in  prices  in  Norway  during  the  month  of  February  from  239-1  to  236-9,  as 
compared  with  100.  in  1913.  Among  the  raw  materials,  the  textile  group  shows  a 
distinct  decline;  hemp  and  wool  have  gone  down,  though  cotton  has  risen  slightly. 
Copper  and  zinc  are  cheaper,  and  fuel  and  oil  also  show  a  rising  tendency.  Linseed 
oil  has  risen  in  price,  but  liver  oil  has  declined.  Wood  and  wood  pulp  have  also 
decreased,  while  agricultural  items  such  as  Norwegian  saltpetre,  superphosphate,  and 
fresh  hides  remain  unchanged. 

Among  the  foodstuffs,  pork  and  beef  show  a  little  decline,  as  have  the  grain  and 
flour  groups.    In  colonial  goods,  coffee  has  decreased,  while  cacao  has  -risen.  Eish 
prices  are  unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  stock-fish,  in  which  there  has  been  a 
slight  decline.   Eggs  and  potatoes  have  again  risen  in  price,  though  cheese  and  butter 
'    have  fallen. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  11,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  April  11.  Those  for  the  week  ending  April  4  are  also  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


April  4, 

April  11, 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

Britain  

..  ..£ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4  .5280 

$4.5189 

Fr. 

i. 

.193 

.0940 

.0944 

Italy  

i. 

.193 

.0546 

.0553 

Holland  

.Florin 

i. 

.402 

.3902 

.3876 

Fr. 

i. 

.193 

.0870 

.0875 

.  .  Pes. 

i. 

.193 

.1588 

.1590 

i. 

1.08 

.0900 

.0846 

i. 

.193 

.2004 

.1991 

.  .Mk. 

i. 

.238 

.0032 

.0036 

,  .Dr. 

i. 

.193 

.0463 

.0466 

,  Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.1888 

.1901 

.  .Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.2696 

.2680 

,  Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.2182 

.2183 

.  .Yen 

l. 

.498 

.4902 

.4871 

.     .  .  R. 

i. 

2s. 

.2907 

.2923 

..  ..$ 

i. 

$1.00 

1 .0293 

1 .0250 

..     .  .$ 

i. 

.49846 

.5088 

.5099 

.  .  Pes. 

i. 

.44 

.3629 

.3666 

.  .  Mil. 

i. 

.3245 

.1428 

.1410 

l. 

.193 

. .    .  .£ 

i. 

4.86 

4.5313 

4.5460 

Shanghai,  China. 

.Tael 

i. 

.631 

.7604 

.7576 

Batavia,  Java.  ..Guilder 

i. 

.402 

.3782 

.3769 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settle- 

..  ..$ 

i. 

.49 

.5224 

.5230 

..  ..$ 

i. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

l. 

1.  1 

..  ..$ 

i. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

i. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

i. 

1. 

■      .942^4-.  95%2 

94I-.957A6 

St.  Kitts  

..  ..$ 

i. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

i. 

i. 

..  ..$ 

i. 

i. 

Tobago . . 

.    .  .* 

i. 

i. 

AVOIDING  EXCHANGE  DIFFICULTIES  IN  ARGENTINE  TRADE 

In  order  that  they  might  avoid  difficulties  arising  from  the  high  rate  of  exchange 
on  New  York  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  Argentine  peso  in  terms  of 
dollars,  several  American  concerns  operating  in  the  Argentine  market  fix  a  rate  of 
exchange  at  which  drafts  covering  purchases  by  Argentine  importers  shall  be  paid, 
writes  Commercial  Attache  Edward  F.  Feely,  Buenos  Aires,  in  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports.  When  merchandise  is  shipped  a  draft  is  drawn  with  the  pro- 
vision that,  on  the  due  date  of  the  draft,  payment  will  be  made  in  Argentine  pesos 
at  the  rate  of  1-12  gold  pesos  to  the  dollar.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange  (about 
1-15)  the  manufacturer  or  exporter  would  suffer  a  loss  of  three  points,  although  a 
possible  equivalent  increase  in  the  value  of  the  peso  by  the  time  the  draft  fell  due 
would  eliminate  this  loss.  In  any  event  the  loss  wTould  probably  be  small,  and  sue* 
a  draft  can  be  discounted  by  the  drawer  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  purchasing  bank 
can  cover  the  exchange. 

The  advantage  to  the  importer  is  obvious.  Knowing  the  rate  of  exchange  at 
which  he  will  be  obliged  to  remit  on  the  due  date,  he  can  calculate  costs  exactly, 
and  will  therefore  probably  purchase  more  freely  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  rate 
of  exchange  were  uncertain. 

The  use  of  this  plan  by  several  American  exporters  has  made  possible  the  renewal 
of  connections  with  some  Argentine  importers,  who  would  not  consider  placing  orders 
in  the  United  States  on  any  other  basis,  except  for  immediate  requirements. 
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TEADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  RrvERS,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  asd  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.), 

Inquiries  for  Machinery,  Tools,  Etc.,  in  Scandinavia  (Norway,  Denmark 

and  Sweden) 

4661.  Machinery  and  tools.— A  firm  of  machinery  merchants  in  Malo  is  desirous 
of  importing  all  machinery  for  iron,  steel  and  woodworking  purposes;  also  pipes,  pumps, 
sanitary  goods,  elevating  goods,  transportation  goods,  railway  materials,  rolling  stock, 
small  tools  of  all  kinds,  belting,  fixtures,  oil,  greases,  hardware,  casters  and  machine 
tools. 

4662.  Machine  tools. — A  firm  of  machinery  merchants  in  Copenhagen  are  open 
to  import  machine  tools  of  all  kinds. 

4663.  Hand  tools. — A  Copenhagen  firm  desire  quotations  for  hand  tools  for 
mechanics:  pincers,  pliers,  hammers,  taps,  dies  and  drills. 

4664.  Pumps. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  pumps,  especially  centrifugal  and 
triplex  pumps,  should  send  catalogues  and  prices  to  a  Copenhagen  house. 

4665.  Machinery  supplies  and  machines. — A  Stockholm  firm  are  interested  in 
sole  agencies  for  Sweden  for  machinery  supplies  and  machines. 

4666.  Woodworking  machine  tools. — A  firm  in  Sweden  are  desirous  of  repre- 
senting a  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  export  woodworking  machine  tools ;  also 
mechanical  steel  working  tools. 

4667.  Hand  tools  are  required  hy  a  Swedish  firm  who  wish  to  have  agencies  for 
;  Sweden. 

4668.  Belting,  leather,  rubber,  cotton,  etc.,  are  demanded  by  a  firm  in  Stock- 
holm. 

4669.  Machinery,  tools  and  supplies. — A  large  firm  in  Copenhagen  are  inter- 
ested in  importing  all  kinds  of  machinery,  tools  and  supplies,  for  metal  work,  iron 
foundries,  and  machine  shops,  as  well  as  woodworking  plants;  also  tinsmiths'  tools, 
plumbers'  tools,  measuring  tools,  hand  tools,  belting,  transmission  and  sharpening 
wheels,  and  all  similar  products,  in  which  they  have  an  old  and  established  connec- 

j  tion. 

4670.  Mechanics'  tools  and  machinery. — A  Norwegian  concern  would  like  to 
import  mechanics'  tools  and  machinery,  also  rails  up  to  12  kilogrammes  per  metre. 

4671.  Machinery. — A  Norwegian  concern  wants  to  have  the  sole  selling  rights 
for  Norway  for  a  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  woodworking 
and  metal  working  machinery. 

4672.  Tools,  etc. — A  Christiania  concern  desires  to  import  all  kinds  of  tools,  as 
electric  and  pneumatic  tools,  engineers'  tools,  etc.;  also  belting,  steam  pumps,  fans, 
transmission  ropes,  packings,  etc. 

4673.  Tools. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  files,  hammers,  pliers,   etc.,  should 
|    send  catalogues  and  price-lists  to  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

4674.  Axes. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  axes,  handled  and  unhandled,  of  4  to  5  pounds  each. 
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4675.  Handles. — A  Copenhagen  concern  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  handles:  axe  and  hammer  handles  of  hickory,  and  fork  and  rake  handles 

of  ash. 

4676.  Saws. — A  Danish  house  does  business  in  hand  and  crosscut  saws. 

4677.  Curry  combs. — A  Danish  firm  imports  curry  combs  in  packets  of  half 

dozen. 

4678.  Hand  tools. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  carpenters'  and  machinists'  hand 
tools  are  requested  to  send  catalogues  and  prices  to  a  firm  in  Copenhagen.  They 
buy  planes,  saws,  wood  bits,  extension  bits,  calliper's,  squares,  files,  etc. 

4679.  Tools. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  are  interested  in  importing  hand  tools 
such  as  axes,  hammers,  hatchets,  etc.,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  should  com- 
municate. 

4680.  Tools,  etc. — A  Swedish  concern  would  like  to  have  quotations  for  machine 
tools  and  hand  tools  for  machine  work,  spades,  axes,  hatchets  and  handsaws. 

4681.  Small  tools. — A  large  firm  in  Bergen  are  interested  in  the  importation  of 
small  tools,  chiefly  wrenches,  hammers,  planes,  and  chisels. 

4682.  Tools. — A  Bergen  concern  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  iron  planes,  carbon  drills,  files,  axes,  saws  (hand,  hack,  etc.),  and  hammers, 
pliers,  etc. 

4683.  Tools  and  hardware  of  all  kinds  are  required  by  Norwegian  concern,  who 
would  like  to  have  catalogues. 

4684.  Plumbers'  supplies. — A  Bergen  concern  would  like  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  tubing,  brass,  copper  and  lead  valves,  taps,  screws,  bolts  and  nuts; 
also  galvanized  tubes  and  fittings. 

4685.  Small  tools. — A  firm  in  Sweden  are  in  the  market  for  small  tools,  as  saws, 
hammers,  files,  pliers  and  pincers. 

4688.  Small  tools. — A  Swedish  firm  are  interested  in  the  importation  of  high- 
grade  small  tools. 

4687.  Hand  tools. — A  Goteborg  firm  are  in  the  market  for  hand  saws,  braces, 
bits,  Irving  patent,  all  sizes. 

4688.  Plumbers'  supplies. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  desire  to  import  brass  valves 
and  cocks,  stocks  and  dies,  tube  cutters  for  wrought  and  cast  iron  tubes,  drain  water- 
pipes,  and  pumps. 

4689.  Plumbers'  tools. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  would  like  to  import  all  kinds  of 

plumbers'  tools. 

4690.  Hand  tools. — A  Stockholm  concern  are  interested  in  the  importation  of 
hand  tools  of  all  kinds. 

4691.  Foundry  supplies  and  machinery. — A  Stockholm  concern  desire  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  firm  for  the  whole  of  Sweden. 

4692.  Machine  tools. — A  Swedish  firm  wish  to  import  machine  tools,  also  mechan- 
ical tools. 

4693.  Saws. — A  Swedish  firm  would  like  to  import  hand  saws,  all  sizes,  and  large 

saws,  crosscut,  etc. 

4694.  Harness  hardware. — A  concern  in  Goteborg  are  interested  in  the  importa- 
tion of  bits,  stirrups,  etc. 

4695.  Machine  tools. — A  Stockholm  firm  desire  to  import  machine  tools. 

4696.  Small  hand  tools. — A  Swedish  firm  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
Canadian  concern  in  a  position  to  export  small  hand  tools. 

4697.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  desire  to  import  all  kinds  of  hardware 
for  mechanical  shops,  iron  and  steel  industry. 

4698.  Handles,  wrenches,  etc. — A  Swedish  firm  of  cycle  manufacturers  would 
like  to  have  prices  from  Canadian  firms  for  wooden  handles,  wrenches,  oil  cans  and 
pumps  (hand  and  foot). 

4699.  Belting,  leather,  rubber  and  balata,  is  required  by  Swedish  firm. 

4700.  Oils. — A  Stockholm  firm  are  interested  in  the  importation  of  all  kinds 
of  lubricating  oils. 
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4701.  Pumps. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  are  interested  in  the  importation  of  pumps, 
>  hand  and  power. 

4702.  Plumbers'  supplies. — A  Swedish  concern  require  plumbers'  supplies:  taps, 
fittings,  etc. 

4703.  Machinery  for  locomotive  building  works  is  required  by  a  concern  in 
Stockholm. 

4704.  Agricultural  implements. — A  concern  in  Goteborg  would  like  to.  get  in 
touch  with  exporter  of  agricultural  implements. 

4705.  Woodworking  machinery,  motors. — A  Swedish  concern  desires  to  import 
!  woodworking  machinery,  also  small  electrical  motors. 

4706.  Hardware. — Canadian  exporters  of  builders,  and  household  hardware  snould 
get  in  touch  with  a  Danish  firm. 

4707.  Small  tools,  such  as  gasfitters',  plumbers',  carpenters'  and  tinsmiths'  tools 
are  required  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

4708.  Handles. — A  Copenhagen  house  are  prepared  to  purchase  pick,  sledge 
hammer,  etc.,  handles  of  hickory. 

4709.  Valves  and  packing  of  asbestos  and  garlock  are  used  by  a  firm  in  Copen- 
hagen. 

4910.  Shovels  and  spades,  D  handles,  in  wood  and  iron,  with  wooden  cross  piece. 
I  in  bundles  of  one  or  two  dozen,  are  imported  by  Danish  house. 

4711.  Scythes  are  required  by  Copenhagen  concern. 

4712.  Harness  snaps  are  being  imported  from  Germany  by  a  Copenhagen  firm  in 
boxes  of  125  gross.    Canadian  manufacturers  should  send  prices. 

4713.  Bits. — Canadian  firms  are  requested  to  send  prices  of  bits  to  Copenhagen. 
Packed  in  cartons  of  one  dozen,  and  from  50  to  100  dozen  in  box. 

4714.  Tools,  hardware,  cutlery. — A  firm  in  Christiania  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  concerns  in  a  position  to  export  all  kinds  of  tools,  hardware  and  cutlery. 

4715.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Norway  are  desirous  of  importing  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware. 

4716.  Drawing  instruments  for  the  use  of  architects  and  technical  use,  in  sets, 
are  required  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

4717.  Padlocks. — A  concern  in  Bergen  wants  to  receive  price  lists  of  padlocks. 

4718.  Builders'  hardware  is  demanded  by  firm  in  Norway. 

4719.  Builders'  hardware. — A  Swedish  firm  are  in  the  market  for  builders' 
hardware. 

4720.  Hardware. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporter 
of  all  kinds  of  hardware. 

4721.  Machine  tools. — A  firm  of  contractors  desire  quotations  on  every  kind  of 
machine  tool,  also  hand  tools. 

4722.  Carriage  builders'  supplies. — A  Copenhagen  firm  purchase  axles,  springs, 
and  ironmongery  for  carriage  builders. 

4723.  Brushes. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  brushes — e.g.,  hair,  shaving,  paint, 
dress,  etc. — in  boxes  of  10  or  12,  are  requested  to  get  in  touch  with  a  firm  in  Copen- 
hagen. 

4724.  Pocket  knives  and  daggers  are  purchased  by  a  Danish  firm. 

4725.  Locks. — Canadian  manufacturers  should  send  catalogues  and  prices. 

4726.  Builders'  hardware. — A  Copenhagen  firm  is  interested  in  builders'  hard- 
ware of  all  kinds;  also  tacks. 

4727.  Auxiliary  machinery  for  steamers  is  purchased  by  a  Copenhagen  firm. 
Canadian  manufacturers  should  quote. 

4728.  Machinery. — A  Christiania  firm  of  machinery  merchants  want  to  import 
all  kinds  of  machinery  except  agricultural  machinery  and  motor  cars. 

4729.  Metals. — A  Norwegian  concern  are  in  the  market  for  all  kinds  of  metals. 

4730.  Sheets,  bars,  etc. — A  firm  in  Sweden  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  copper  and  brass  sheets,  bars,  and  copper  in  pigs. 
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4731.  Raw  products,  elevators. — A  Stockholm  concern  wants  to  represent  a 

good  Canadian  firm  for  the  sale  of  any  special  raw  products;  they  are  also  interested 
in  elevators  for  buildings. 

4732.  Metals. — A  Copenhagen  house  imports  copper  ingots,  rods,  sheets,  bars 
and  tubes,  of  usual  sizes,  also  brass.  Would  be  glad  to  have  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian firms. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Various  Countries 

4733.  Electrical  machinery  for  Brazil. — Three  Anglo-Brazilian  firms  are 
desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery,  equipment 
and  devices.  • 

4734.  photographic  supplies. — Established  manufacturers'  representative  in 
Jamaica  seeks  Canadian  source  of  photogTaphic  supplies.  Prefers  manufacturer  that 
would  consider  offers  to  handle  lines  from  Canadian  wholesaler  on  commission  basis. 

4735.  Shoemakers'  supplies. — Well-established  firm  of  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives in  Jamaica,  representing  many  of  the  largest  Canadian  houses,  wish  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  a  manufacturers  or  wholesaler  of  shoemakers'  supplies  and 
general  cobbling  equipment,  including  findings,  counters,  lasts,  bristles,  thread,  box- 
toes,  etc. 

4736.  Phonographs. — Leading  importing  retailer  of  musical  instruments  in 
J;ii i mica  wishes  to  receive  catalogues,  f.o.b.  prices,  discount  slips,  description  of  pack- 
ing, terms  of  payment,  and  general  descriptive  information  from  Canadian  firms 
manufacturing  medium  and  low-priced  phonographs. 

4737.  Epsom  salts  and  sodium  sulphate. — Established  Jamaican  importer  wishes 
to  receive  Canadian  quotations  on  Epsom  salts  (B.P.)  and  sodium  sulphate. 

4738.  Reed  and  rattan  furniture. — Established  firm  of  Jamaican  importers 
wishes  to  receive  catalogues,  f.o.b  quotations,  discount  slips,  terms  of  payment,  details 
of  packing  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  reed  and  rattan  furniture. 

4739.  Cut  nails,  tinned  mattress  wire,  and  wire  products. — Commission  mer- 
chants of  Havana,  Cuba,  established  several  years  ago,  wish  to  get  in  touch  (with  a 
view  to  representing  them)  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  cut  nails, 
tinned  mattress  wire,  and  wire  products, 

4740.  Woodpulp  and  chemicals. — An  old  firm  in  Naples  inquires  for  Canadian 
mechanical  and  chemical  woodpulp  and  chemicals  used  in  the  paper  industry. 

4741.  Timber. — A  Gloucestershire  house  asks  for  quotations  on  birch  poles,  3 
inches  to  4£  inches  diameter,  at  small  end,  6  feet  long.    State  delivery. 

4742.  Seed — Alsike. — A  firm  in  Devonshire  solicit  correspondence  with  Canadian 
seedsmen  interested  in  exporting  alsike  seed  for  next  season. 

4743.  Butter. — Firm  of  general  importers  in  Jamaica  wish  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  butter. 

4744.  Prime  mutton. — The  only  cold  storage  company  operating  in  Jamaica  are 
open  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  packing-houses  or  butchers  in  a  position  to 
ship  prime  mutton  in  cold  storage  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamers. 

4745.  Flour. — Firm  of  general  importers  in  Jamaica  wish  to  represent  large  Cana- 
dian flour  mill  manufacturing  three  grades  of  flour. 

4746.  Canned  fish  and  sardines. — Firm  of  general  importers  in  Jamaica  wish  to 
represent  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fish  and  sardines. 

GERMAN  EXPORT  METHODS  IN  THE  ARGENTINE 

Le  Bresil  .gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  German  method  of  developing 
her  export  trade  with  the  Argentine:  German  merchants  and  manufacturers  leave 
their  Argentine  clients  the  option  of  paying  for  goods  in  cash  or  in  Argentine  products, 
such  as  wool  and  cereals.  They  buy  these,  and  accounts  are  settled  by  a  system  of 
compensation.  This  is,  of  course,  a  tremendous  advantage  to  Germany  in  the  case 
of  tenders.  The  Argentine  Government  favours  German  offers,  even  though  their 
prices  be  dearer,  because  they  buy  Argentine  goods.  Germany  is  thus  the  only  Euro- 
pean country  which  can  meet  the  competition  of  New  York  merchants  on  the 
Argentine  market. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Halifax 

To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  April  19. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Boyal  Mail  -Steam 
Packet  Company,  April  28. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  April  27,  May  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Furness  Line,  April  22;  Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  April  30. 

To  Southampton  and  Bremen. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  23. 
To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  April  27. 

To  Cuba  and  Jamaica. — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  22. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Eeid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  22; 
Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  22. 

To  London. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  Government  •  Merchant  Marine,  April 
18;  Batsford,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  19;  Bothwell,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  .21 ;  Canadian 
Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  April  26. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  April  20. 

To  Havre  and  Bordeaux. — Brant  County,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd., 
April  21. 

To  Havana  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  22, 
May  27. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  April  19. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigam,  Head,  Head  Line,  April  25. 

To  Mediterranean,  India,  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls  Line,  loading 
April. 

To  South  Africa. — Fantee,  Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  May  5. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  3 ;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  16. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — W elshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  29 ;  Canada,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  May  4;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  5; 
Albania,  Cunard  Line,  May  6;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  . May 
12;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  13. 

To  London. — Venusia,  Cunard  Line,  April  29;  >  Wisley,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd., 
May  6;  Vennonia,  Cunard  Line,  May  6;  Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  May  6;  Comino,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  May  11;  Andania,  Cunard  Line,  May 
13;  Holbrook,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  13. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  5;  Metagama,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  6;  Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  12;  Scotian, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  13. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  29;  Dunbridge, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  6;  Cornishman,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  May  13;  Orthia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  16. 
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To  Antwerp. — Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  4;  Merry- 
mount,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  10;  Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  15;  Melita,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  24. 

To  Belfast. — Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  May  8;  Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Line, 
May  10;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May -26. 

To  Cork. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  May  8;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line, 
May  20. 

To  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  26. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  May  11. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  May  4;  Cairnross, 
Thomson  Line,  May  11. 

To  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  4; 
Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  17;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  May  24. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. —  A  steamer,  New  Zealand  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  May  15. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Montezuma,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  15. 

To  Bremen. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  17. 

To  Hamburg. — Lord  Downshire,HeeLd  Line,  May  8;  Merry  mount,  Rogers  &  Webb, 
May  10;  Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  15. 

To  Havre  and  Bordeaux. — Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  12. 

To  Naples. — Montreal  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  6. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lord  Downshire,  Head -Line,  May  8;  Merrymount,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  May  10;  Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  15;  Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  20.  . 

To  South  African  Ports. — A  steamer,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  May  4. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  .  steamer,  Houston  Line,  May  20. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  May  8. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  April;  Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 
loading  May-June. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdijk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet 'Co.,  loading  April-May;  Dinteldijk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading 
May. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Politician,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  April. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — St.  Louis,  French  Line,  loading 
April;  Honduras,  French  Line,  loading  May. 

To  Honolulu,  .Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  May  19;  Niagara,' Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  June  16. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  April  25;  Hauraki,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  May  20. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Sydic,  General  Steamship  Corporation,  April ; 
Boxen,  General  Steamship  Corporation,  May. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
May  10. 

To  South  America  (West  Coast). — Regulas,  Latin- American  Line,  middle  April. 
Central   and   South   America. — A  steamer,  General  Steamship  Corporation, 
loading  April. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  20. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Kakyu  Maru,  Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  10. 

To  Japan,  China,  and  Manila. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  1. 

To  West  Hartlepool,  London,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Fionia,  East  Asiatic 
Company,  early  May. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom. 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France. 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States. 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available  for 
Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA. 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior    British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 

Montreal,  Que.  • 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Briitish  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces"  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 

ank  Bdg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE. 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Colonel  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony;  for  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
address  OfFicer-in-charge,  H.  M.  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  (P.O.  Box  225),  12  Broad- 
way, Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 
B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters; — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen, 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11. 
Havana.     (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Barrfi,  IT  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dressy  Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Major   H.  A.   Chisholm,   M.C.,    4  Mission 
Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003). 

Italy. 

W.  McLi.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 
P.   W.   Ward,    P.O.    Box   121,  Singapore. 
(Territory    covers    Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 
Harrison   Watson,     73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom.' 
A.  B.  Muddiman,    Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 

Glasgow,    Scotland.      (Territory  covers 

Scotland  and  Ireland).     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Contr acorn. 

On  Special  Duty. 
L  D.  Wilgress.    Address:     73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

2.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  9-11  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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ADVERTISING  IN  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  iStevens 

.Kingston,  March  30,  1922. — It  is  a  current  fallacy  that  consumer  advertising  is 
complementary  to  high  buying  power.  Jamaica  affords  a  conspicuous  example  to  the 
contrary.  With  a  population  that  is  largely  coloured,  largely  rural,  and  if  not  con- 
spicuously poverty-stricken  at  least  moderately  primitive,  it  may  truthfully  be  stated 
that  sales  in  this  colony  are  controlled  by  two  factors  only;  namely,  "credits  and  adver- 
tising. In  spite  of  the  reiterations  of  Jamaica  importers,  price  really  remains  a 
secondary  factor,  and  advertising  is  unquestionably  the  hall-mark  of  success  in  the 
marketing  of  many  commodities. 

NATURE  OF  JAMAICAN  DEMAND 

Remembering  the  nature  of  the  Jamaican  demand,  the  following  peculiarities 
should  be  noted  as  a  guide  to  the  marketing  of  goods  in  this  island : — 

(1)  Cheapness  is  important  as  distinguished  from  price.  The  typical  Jamaican 
purchaser  is  fascinated  with  the  possibility  of  getting  a  lot  for  a  little.  (This  gen- 
eralization of  course  does  not  apply  to  the  white  purchaser,  nor  to  classes  of  commo- 
dities whose  sales  are  unaffected  by  advertising.) 

(2)  The  purchasing  public  is  not  capricious,  but  novelty  will  exact  its  toll  from 
the  best-established  lines.  Thus  on  one  hand  is  a  comparatively  easy  market  for  a 
new  feature  to  invade,  and  on  the  other  it  behoves  established  lines  to  keep  them- 

|    selves  persistently  in  the  public  eye.    Every  morning  in  the  daily  paper  one  reads 
i    display  advertisements  beginning  "  A  new  shipment  has  arrived  of    .    .    .  The 
new  product  and  the  news  of  the  old  product  are  the  fundamentals  of  successful 
salesmanship  in  Jamaica. 

(3')  Neither  a  cheap  nor  a  novel  article  will  go  far  if  it  is  unrelated  to  the 
everyday  life  of  the  population.  Therefore,  utility  is  the  third  essential  character- 
istic of  any  article  which  advertising  is  designed  to  introduce.  For  instance,  neither 
cheap  nor  novel  hosiery  would  make  any  impression,  even  with  a  plethora  of  adver- 
tising, upon  a  population  that  is  barefoot  except  on  Sundays;  but  cheap  and  novel 
suspenders — suspenders  being  a  commodity  in  continuous  demand — would  be  an 
j    excellent  line  to  market  through  publicity. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CANADIAN  EXPORTS 

If  Canadian  manufacturers  orientate  their  products  in  the  light  of  the  above 
premises,  they  should  'be  able  to  decide  whether  advertising  will  he  of  value  to  them 
in  selling  goods  in  Jamaica.  For  their  guidance,  the  following  classification  of 
Canadian  exports  may  be  made : — 

PRODUCTS  WHICH  MUST  BE  ADVERTISED  TO  SELL  IN  JAMAICA 

Flour  and  fish. — The  competition  is  so  keen  that  sales  quickly  become  static 
without  advertising. 

Food  products  of  all  hinds. — The  advertising  of  food  products  is  perhaps  the" 
only  example  of  strictly  "  trade "  advertising  in  Jamaica  as  distinguished  from 
|    "consumer"  advertising.    The  retailer  largely  buys  on  the  importer's  advertisement, 
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Proprietary  medicines. — Jamaica  is  one  of  the  richest  fields  in  the  world  for 
patent  medicine  companies,  and  the  sales  of  pharmaceutical  supplies  is  directly 
dependent  upon  publicity. 

Domestic  furnishings. — All  the  multiplicity  of  small  articles  which  litter  and 
garnish  a  home — domestic  utensils,  bric-a-brac,  art  goods,  musical  instruments  and 
smallware  of  every  sort  can  be  sold  only  under  the  pressure  of  introductory  adver- 
tising. The  Jamaican  population  is  "on  the  make"  in  a  domestic  sense;  they  are 
constantly  creating  new  needs  for  themselves,  and  nothing  helps  the  creation  of  a 
new  need  more  than  the  pointed  and  illustrative  suggestions  which  comprise  first- 
class  advertising. 

Personal  furnishings. — Millinery,  lingerie  and  haberdashery  are  sensitive  to 
advertising,  and  their  success  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  predominance  of  the 
trade-mark.    Boots  and  shoes  are  perhaps  exempt  from  this  generalization. 

Liquor }  beers  and  tobacco  have  no  future  without  extensive  advertising.  Com- 
petition is  extremely  keen,  and  these  lines  must  carry  perhaps  the  heaviest  publicity 
costs  of  all. 

Motor  cars,  tires  and  accessories. — The  established  lines  in  Jamaica  spend  for- 
tunes annually  in  consolidating  their  position  through  continuous  advertising.  It 
is  folly  to  recommend  an  exporter  to  attempt  this  market  in  motor  tires,  while  the 
companies  enjoying  the  bulk  of  the  trade  take  several  hundred  inches  per  month  at 
a  price  that  must  absorb  the  profits  from  a  good  percentage  of  their  sales. 

PRODUCTS  FOR  WHICH  ADVERTISING  IS  OF  LESSER  IMPORTANCE 

Hardware,  lumber,  machinery  and  building  materials. — The  distribution  of 
hardware  in  Jamaica  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  three  or  four  large  houses,  and 
no  amount  of  advertising,  barring  catalogues  for  occasional  use,  will  reach  this  trade. 
Tools  and  mechanical  fittings  are  likewise  poor  lines  for  advertising  expense  in  this 
market. 

Furniture. — The  imports  of  furniture  are  very  small  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  decorative  woods  and  the  excellence  of  the  island  cabinet-makers,  and  also  because 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  furniture  requirements  of  the  native  population.  It  is  true 
that  at  the  moment  a  shipload  of  Madeira  wickerware  is  doing  very  well  with  adver- 
tising, but  this  is  exceptional. 

Textiles  (aside  from  specialties). — As  in  the  case  of  hardware,  the  import  of 
piece  goods  and  textiles  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  concerns,  and  this  very  large 
trade  is  not  advertised  in  proportion  to  its  value.  It  is  possible  that  a  new  house 
might  develop  this  market  through  skilful  advertising,  but  their  success  would  be 
problematical. 

ROUTINE  OF  JAMAICA  ADVERTISING 

There  is  not  a  single  advertising  agency  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  a  large  amount  of  effort  and  money  consequently  goes  to  waste.  A  consider- 
able volume  of  the  existing  advertising  is  more  ponderous  than  appropriate.  Yet 
there  is  a  curious  lack  of  what  a  Canadian  would  term  "  retail  advertising."  The 
advertising  that  is  done  by  the  retail  trade  in  Canada  is  performed  by  the  importers, 
or  wholesalers,  in  Jamaica.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  organizations  upon 
American  lines,  or  in  those  businesses  in  which  the  retailer  imports  direct,  the 
retailers  in  Jamaica  do  not  press  the  sale  of  their  goods  as  corresponding  distribu- 
tors would  do  in  Canada.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  low  development  of  the 
retail  business,  in  the  fact  that  the  retailer  is  tied  to  the  wholesaler  by  his  credit 
arrangements,  and  that,  in  common  with  all  native  business,  the  one-price  ideal  has 
not  permeated  very  deeply  as  yet. 
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JAMAICAN  BUSINESS  RELATIONSHIPS 

There  is  the  same  immutability  in  Jamaican  business  relationships  that  one 
notices  in  British  contracts  everywhere.  The  retailer  is  tied  to  the  wholesaler  by  his 
credit  arrangements,  and  therefore  the  wholesaler  is  in  a  position  to  hold  the  whip 
hand  in  making  sales.  The  large  importers  have  their  clientele,  whom  they  serve 
unvaryingly;  such  custom  cannot  be  detached  by  advertising  or  any  other  method. 
Such  custom  cannot  be  reached  with  advertising;  firms  will  in  large  part  take  what- 
ever the  importer  sees  fit  to  give  them.  Therefore  the  importer  has  no  object  in  adver- 
tising to  the  trade,  and  the  retailer  has  not  the  status  to  advertise  on  his  own;  con- 
sequently distribution  functions  are  lumped,  and  the  wholesaler  advertises  to  the 
general  public  on  behalf  of  his  retail  custom.  For  the  Canadian  exporter,  the  adver- 
tising problem  is  relatively  simple — he  can  arrange  his  advertising  with  the  importer 
of  his  goods.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturer  that  sells  to  a  Jamaican  importer  and 
offers  to  furnish  advertising  material  is  in  a  favoured  position  over  his  competitors 
who  neglect  this  function.  The  Jamaican  importer  will  naturally  push  those  lines 
the  advertising  of  which  costs  him  the  least.  This  point  of  offering  advertising  matter 
at  the  time  of  sale  is  so  important  that  the  writer  would  like  to  see  it  included  in 
every  quotation  to  Jamaican  importers,  and  he  firmly  believes  that  each  bale  of  goods 
that  arrives  here  should  carry  its  proportion  of  advertising  matter  within. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ADVERTISING 

The  most  conspicuously  successful  advertisers  in  Jamaica  are  the  famous  firm 
of  Anglo-Swiss  milk  manufacturers.  Their  yearly  bill  runs  into  the  thousands,  and 
they  distribute  their  advertising  in  the  following  percentages : 

Per  Cent 

Newspapers  and  magazines — largely  "trade"  advertising,  together  with  protective 

advertising  against  new  lines   35 

Hoardings  and  tram  cars — general  advertising  of  extreme  value  because  of  its 

prevalence,  also  "protective"  in  intent   35 

Competitions  and  prize  schemes   7 

Head  office  supplies,  including  posters,  samples,  circulars,  together  with  a  limited 

amount  of  window  dressing  and  decalcomania  supplies   20 

Miscellaneous   3 

The  distribution  of  this  advertising  is  noteworthy,  and  represents  the  result  of 
long  experience  in  this  market.  Koughly  one-third — the  newspaper  advertising — is 
largely  protective,  since  the  firm  in  question  have  almost  unchallenged  control  of  the 
market.  Another  third — hoardings  and  signs,  tramcar  cards,  etc. — is  likewise  designed 
to  sustain  their  position  through  its  prominence  and  prevalence;  one  meets  the 
undistinguished  yet  dignified  advertising  of  this  firm  on  every  street.  One-fifth  con- 
sists of  miscellaneous  supplies,  which  are  largely  distributed  with  goods  to  the  retail 
trade,  and  only  about  ten  per  cent  represents  any  attempt  at  direct  impact  upon  the 
consumer.  These  figures  of  course  illustrate  the  campaign  of  an  established  organiza- 
tion rather  than  the  introduction  of  new  goods  and  a  different  distribution  is  indicated 
tor  a  first  attack  upon  a  market.  The  chief  divergence  from  the  above  scale  would 
oe  the  allotment  of  a  much  larger  percentage  of  advertising  pressure  upon  the  retail 
irade.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  success  or  failure  of  a  new  line  depends  largely 
.ipon  what  the  retailer  does  with  it.  The  following  distribution  of  advertising  expenses 
.night  be  suggested  for  the  introduction  of  lines  of  foodstuffs,  beverages,  textiles, 
personal  and  domestic  furnishings. 

Per  Cent 

Newspapers  and  magazines — trade  advertising.     On  account  of  the  cost  to 

be  limited  to  occasional  displays   20 

Permanent  protective  advertising — posters,  hoardings,  tramcar  and  railway 
advertising,  electric  signs,  etc. — only  moderately  necesary  until  market  is 
created   15 

Competitions,  and  advertising  such  as  circulars,  billheads,  prize  schemes,  samples, 
etc.,  appealing  direct  to  the  consumer.  (Expenditure  under  this  head 
will  vary  according  to  commodity)   20 

Retail   supplies,    decalcomanias,    show   cartons,    calendars,    and   every  display 

fixture  suitable  to  small  shops   4  0 

Miscellaneous  (extraordinary  expenditure)   5 
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The  Manufacturer's  Part 

It  will  be  noted  from  an  examination  of  the  above  schedules  that  the  amount 
jf  advertising  which  falls  upon  the  manufacturer  is  considerable  in  the  first  instance, 
and  gradually  decreases  to  a  subsidiary  position.  This  is  correct,  as  the  average 
manufacturer's  representative  is  not  in  a  position  to  spend  sufficient  to  introduce  any 
new  line  thoroughly.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  manufacturer  should  share 
ihe  initial  expense  of  introducing  his  product;  otherwise  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
his  new  line  fails  to  secure  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
this  participation  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  should  entail  any  great 
expense  upon  him.  The  same  advertising  material  designed  to  serve  Canadian 
retailers  will,  in  many  cases,  serve  Jamaica  as  excellently,  the  only  difference  being 
that  a  somewhat  larger  volume  should  be  allowed  for  this  latter  market. 

DIRECT-BY-MAIL  ADVERTISING 

Circulars  and  pamphlets 

There  is  only  a  limited  field  in  J amaica  for  this  sort  of  advertising.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  reach  either  the  retailer  or  the  consumer  with  any  sort  of  circular,  poster, 
pamphlet  or  personal  letter.  This  sort  of  publicity  is  not  impressive  enough,  and  it  will 
reap  no  returns  whatsoever.  With  certain  lines,  notably  hardware  and  governmental 
supplies,  direct-by-mail  advertising  to  general  importers  will  receive  a  certain  meed 
of  consideration,  but  even  in  such  cases  its  benefits  are  limited.  The  average  Jamaican 
importer  does  not  intend  to  buy  any  commodity  until  the  market  for  such  a  commodity 
is  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  when  such  time  arrives,  he  wants  more  information 
upon  the  product  that  he  desires  than  can  be  included  in  the  average  circular  or 
pamphlet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  catalogue  is  a  very  important  advertising  adjunct  in 
this  market.  Every  firm  of  importance  keeps  comprehensive  files  of  catalogues  against 
emergency  requirements,  and  the  presence  of  a  catalogue  in  many  cases  secures  a 
hurry-up  order  which  with  care  can  be  developed  into  a  valuable  connection.  If  the 
wholesaler  has  no  catalogue  which  covers  the  commodity  which  he  needs,  he 
immediately  sends  to  the  most  convenient  manufacturer's  representative,  and  asks 
that  agent  to  procure  the  commodity  in  request.  Therefore,  the  advantage  of  being 
listed  with  all  wholesalers  is  evident,  and  all  Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Jamaica 
market  are  urged  to  place  their  catalogues  in  the  hands  of  the  large  importers  of  their 
products  without  further  delay.  The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  will  undertake 
to  place  such  catalogues,  and  if  they  are  forwarded  to  him  by  parcel  post  prepaid, 
he  will  guarantee  distribution. 

In  direct  distribution  to  manufacturers,  however,  the  nature  of  the  Canada- 
Jamaica  mail  service  must  be  remembered.  Parcels  post  come  to  Jamaica  by  way 
of  Halifax  every  three  weeks.  Ordinary  mail  is  routed  by  New  York  every  Tuesday, 
and  even  oftener.  Consequently,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  letter  covering  the  ship- 
ment of  catalogues  will  arrive  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  before  the  catalogues,  and 
after  that  time  is  may  even  be  difficult  to  establish  the  relationship  between  letter 
and  catalogue.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  hold  the  covering  letter,  particularly  when 
it  contains  information  supplementary  to  the  catalogue,  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
or  else  forward  catalogues  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  who  will  hold  the 
letter  until  the  arrival  of  the  latter  parcel.  (Catalogues  and  other  advertising  matter 
enter  Jamaica  duty-free  at  present.) 

What  a  Catalogue  Should  Contain 

As  no  Canadian  would  consider  the  compilation  of  a  catalogue  exclusively  for 
the  Jamaican  market,  it  is  valueless  to  touch  upon  any  of  the  more  precise  require- 
ments of  this  colony,  but  there  are  essentials  which  might  be  noted  as  applicable  to 
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1  all  export  catalogues,  particularly  those  designed  for  service  within  the  Empire  or 
I      in  British-buying  countries.    The  following  points  are  important: — 

(1)  Some  brief  yet  comprehensive  indication  of  the  status  of  the  exporter  or 
manufacturer.  This  could  take  many  forms,  such  as  a  historical  sketch,  a  statement 
of  progress  or  present  attainment,  actual  photographs  of  plant — (not  draughtsmens' 
sketches) — or  as  a  formal  announcement  of  the  name,  address  and  connections  of  the 
manufacturer  or  exporter.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  a  large  number  of  catalogues 
without  this  very  valuable  advertising  information.  There  is  one  catalogue  on  file 
in  the  Jamaica  office  at  present  that  has  omitted  the  name  of  the  manufacturer 
entirely. 

(2)  A  statement  of  terms  of  business.  If  the  same  catalogue  is  used  both  for 
domestic  and  export  business,  this  information  can  be  included  in  the  price  list  instead 
of  the  catalogue. 

(3)  A  complete  and  comprehensive  index,  cross-indexed  in  intricate  lines,  such 
as  hardware  and  machinery.  This  feature  is  often  omitted,  and  such  an  omission 
minimizes  the  value  of  catalogues  for  reference  purposes. 

(4)  Copious  and  actual  illustrations.  A  study  of  the  pre-war  German  catalogues 
will  reveal  the  possibilities  of  this  feature.  The  selling  power  of  a  catalogue  is  many- 
fold  higher  when  illustrated.    Such  illustrations  should  include  not  only  photographs 

i  of  unit  articles,  but  likewise  pictures  of  goods  packed  and  in  the  process  of  being 
packed  for  export,  together  with  illustrations  of  retail  containers,  such  as  show  cards 
and  show  cartons,  and  any  other  display  packages. 

(5)  Weights  and  measures  for  shipping  purposes.  These  should  be  precise,  and 
entered  in  both  British  and  metric  measurements. 

The  Price  List 

A  large  number  of  firms  now  omit  prices  from  their  catalogues,  and  furnish  a 
supplementary  price  list.  This  is  an  excellent  practice,  as  it  keeps  the  prices  up  to 
date,  provides  a  measure  of  privacy  to  the  importer  supplied  with  such  lists,  and 
permits  alteration  at  a  comparatively  limited  expense.  In  so  far  as  Jamaica  is  con- 
cerned, any  catalogue  is  useless  without  an  accompanying  price  list.  A  price  list 
should  always  contain: — 

1.  An  absolute  identification  of  the  catalogue  which  it  covers.  The  wrong  price 
list  came  with  the  right  catalogue  to  the  Havana  office  some  time  ago,  to  the  befuddle- 
ment  of  a  Cuban  importer,  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner. 

2.  Terms  of  payment. 

3.  Individual  and  quantity  prices  wherever  possible. 

4.  A  private  discount  slip.  This  slip  should  be  easily  detached,  should  contain  the 
date  after  which  it  is  operative,  and  an  explanation  of  any  discounts  offered.  The 
formula  "50-5"  or  "50-30-20"  is  better  understood  in  Canada  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  writer  has  had  at  least  one  request  for  interpretation  since  coming 
to  Jamaica. 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

There  are  only  two  newspaper  advertising  mediums  of  note  in  Jamaica:  the 
Kingston  daily  paper  and  the  Kingston  weekly.  The  impact  of  any  other  Jamaica 
publication  is  very  limited,  and  certainly  would  not  be  worth  experiment  in  the  case 
of  commodities  newly  introduced. 

The  local  daily  carries  an  extraordinary  bulk  of  advertising,  at  rates  which  seem 
rather  high  for  the  circulation.  (The  advertising  rates  of  Jamaica  newspapers  may 
be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa,  for  the  appendix  to  this  report,  quoting  file  No.  T.C.-3-110.)  As  stated  before, 
this  is  largely  "  consumer  "  advertising,  entered  by  the  wholesaler  and  paid  for  by 
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him,  in  behalf  of  his  retail  custom.  It  has  a  secondary  "trade"  value,  however,  in 
announcing  the  arrival  of  fresh  shipments  of  goods,  and  likewise  a  protective  influence 
in  keeping  particular  lines  before  the  public  eye. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  in  large  part  can  leave  newspaper  advertising  to 
his  representative,  both  as  to  quantity  and  to  cost.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  rather  overdone  in  Jamaica,  and  that  better  values  can  be 
obtained  in  other  forms  of  publicity.  It  is  nevertheless  absolutely  imperative  that 
new  lines  be  advertised  through  the  newspapers;  but  it  is  suggested  that  instead  of 
standing  space  (which  runs  up  a  huge  bill  in  a  very  short  time),  an  occasional  dis- 
play, coupled  with  a  plentiful  use  of  circulars  to  the  retail  trade,  will  result  in  equal 
benefits.  The  Canadian  manufacturer,  however,  should  inquire  from  his  agent  at 
regular  intervals  as  to  advertising  undertaken,  and  if  his  representative  has  not  used 
the  newspapers  during  the  period  covered  by  the  inquiry,  a  reason  should  be  sought. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  can  assist  his  representative  immensely  by  sending 
him  a  supply  of  matrices  from  time  to  time,  from  his  store  of  Canadian  advertising. 
These  matrices  cost  the  manufacturer  very  little,  and  they  are  really  valuable  for  use 
in  Jamaica.  The  large  American  companies,  who  advertise  extensively,  assist  their 
local  representative  to  this  extent,  and  they  improve  a  routine  advertisement 
immensely. 

Advertising  copy  can  likewise  be  supplied  from  the  home  office,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  representative  covering  a  large  number  of  lines,  his  copy  tends  to  drift  into  stereo- 
typed expression.  Speaking  generally,  Canadian  copy  is  applicable  to  Jamaican  con- 
ditions, and  any  slight  variations  in  phraseology  will  only1  lend  smartness.  Climatic 
references  of  course  should  be  avoided  as  without  application,  and  allowance  should 
be  made  for  a  social  condition  in  which  labour  is  almost  entirely  performed  by  ser- 
vants ;  but  otherwise,  Canadian  copy  will  generally  "  take  "  in  Jamaica. 

DIRECTORY  ADVERTISING 

There  is  no  opening  for  such  advertising  in  Jamaica.  The  circulation  of  such 
directories  is  very  limited;  there  is  a  telephone  directory,  but  one  invariably  tells 
"  Central "  the  name  of  the  party  desired.  For  advertisements  of  more  or  less  standing 
nature,  such  as  proprietary  medicines,  the  Kingston  weekly  repairs  to  some  extent 
the  lack  of  directories,  and  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING 

Permanent  and  semi-permanent  outdoor  advertising  is  of  course  only  suitable  to 
certain  lines,  but  its  value  for  the  exploitation  of  trade  marks  is  unequalled.  Jamaica 
is  plastered  with  posters,  placards,  metal  signs,  hoardings,  and  billboards.  One  Cana- 
dian drug  company  sends  their  traveller  to  Jamaica  every  year;  upon  his  last  trip  he 
entered  three  tons  of  advertising  matter  for  this  market,  practically  all  permanent 
outdoor  supplies.  With  any  product  which  may  be  known  by  its  name,  the  outdoor 
methods  cannot  be  improved  upon.  There  is  an  American  ice-cream  freezer  whose 
generic  caption  has  almost  been  forgotten ;  it  is  no  longer  called  an  ice-cream  freezer, 
but  almost  entirely  by  its  trade-mark  name. 

Hoardings  and  Bill-Boards 

"No  enterprising  advertising  agent  has  appeared  to  date  to  buy  up  hoarding  and 
wall  space,  and  space  must  be  secured  by  individual  arrangement.  Hoardings  and 
bill-boards  can  be  secured  at  moderate  rentals,  and  space  rents  for  the  erection  of  such 
boards  is  likewise  moderate.  The  construction  of  a  fair-sized  bill-board  is  not  par- 
ticularly expensive.  Twenty-five  dollars  will  cover  the  entire  expense,  barring  artist, 
for  a  bill-board  eight  by  ten  feet  in  dimensions,  in  a  good  location.  The  rental 
charges  for  a  similar  bill-board  will  amount  to  about  forty  dollars  per  year.  In 
providing  subject  matter  for  such  hoardings,  the  strong  tropical  sun  should  be  remem- 
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bered,  and  copy  should  be  provided  which  would  rely  upon  form  and  script  rather  than 
colour,  as  the  replacement  of  colour  annually  would  be  a  considerable  item.  There 
could  be  no  better  copy,  for  Jamaica  at  least,  than  the  simple  trade-mark  and  the 
name  of  the  local  supplier. 

Metal  Signs 

The  small  metal  sign  is  even  more  valuable  than  the  large  hoarding,  because 
of  the  possibility  of  greater  impact.  In  addition,  metal  enamels  are  fast,  and  the 
advantage  of  colour  in  Jamaican  advertising  is  considerable.  The  large  appeal  is  to 
a  childish  and  curious  people,  and  very  good  effects  can  be  obtained  by  ultra-radical 
advertising  widely  distributed.  A  Canadian  biscuit  company  uses  a  red-and-white 
sign  which  stands  out  boldly  upon  half  the  fences  of  Kingston,  and  its  value  is 
undoubted.  A  large  number  of  retailers  are  quite  willing  to  have  such  metal  signs 
affixed  to  their  premises,  and  among  the  poorer  sections  of  Kingston,  and  in  the  rural 
districts,  the  metal  sign  is  probably  the  most  valuable  form  of  outdoor  advertising. 

Paper  Posters 

Its  own  brother,  the  paper  poster,  labours  under  sundry  disadvantages  in  Jamaica, 
and  it  really  is  not  a  form  of  advertising  to  be  recommended.  The  weather  is  variable 
and  destructive,  and  the  astonishing  dust  beclouds  such  posters  in  a  morning.  In 

;  addition,  there  is  absolutely  no  protection  for  such  posters.  The  number  of  bill- 
stickers  is  legion,  and  of  an  hundred  posters  newly  pasted,  it  is  doubtful  if  twenty 
would  remain  uncovered  in  a  week.  The  metal  sign,  because  of  its  permanence, 
enjoys  immunity  from  such  destruction,  and  is  therefore  a  much  preferable  form  of 

|  advertising. 

Tramcar  Advertising 

The  street  cars  carry  a  very  considerable  amount  of  advertising,  largely  outside, 
:  in  the  form  of  permanent  boards  along  the  sides  of  the  cars,  and  in  placards  upon 
the  front  and  rear.  This  form  of  advertising  is  used  by  the  older  and  better-estab 
lished  houses,  who  appear  to  find  it  profitable.  It  is  apparently  better  suited  to  adver- 
tising a  firm  than  a  commodity,  and  its  value  lies  in  the  attention  paid  by  the  country 
people  when  they  flock  into  Kingston  upon  market  days.  These  outside  boards  are 
rentals  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  annum.  The  use  of  placards  inside  the  cars,  so  extensively 
practised  in  Canada,  has  not  been  developed  to  the  same  extent  in  Jamaica,  as  tho 
cars  are  all  open,  and  there  is  no  convenient  slope  to  the  roofs  for  the  reception  of 
the  placards. 

Railway  Right-of-Way 

For  metal  signs  and  bill-boards,  the  railway  stations  and  the  right-of-way  afford 
an  excellent  field.  The  advertising  rights  upon  railway  premises  is  let  yearly  by 
tender,  but  the  rates  in  the  past  have  been  extremely  low,  considering  the  attention  that 
the  advertising  secures. 

Electric  Signs 

No  electric  signs  have  been  introduced  into  the  colony  to  date,  due  in  part  to  the 
high  power  rates.  There  are  several  excellent  locations  for  such  signs  in  Kingston 
and  vicinity,  where  the  maximum  publicity  could  be  obtained  through  this  advertising 
method.  A  sign  which  covered  any  of  several  centres  which  are  congested  of  evenings, 
need  only  run  for  a  few  hours  nightly,  and  would  obtain  an  audience  far  in  excess 
of  any  other  method.  The  uses  of  electric  signs  would  be  suitable  for  "  protective  " 
\  and  "consumer"  advertising,  rather  than  introductory  or  "trade"  advertising. 

MOTION  PICTURES 

The  local  motion  picture  houses  handle  a  large  number  of  commercial  slides 
at  all  performances,  and  the  use  of  this  feature  is  fairly  well  divided  between  well- 
established  commodities,  advertising  "protectively,"  and   new   lines    entering  the 
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market.  The  writer  cannot  concur  with  this  latter  use;  an  advertisement  makejj 
slight  impact  in  the  course  of  a  three-second  showing.  For  any  who  wish  to  exploit 
this  service,  it  is  urged  that  slides  be  sent  from  Canada,  as  the  locally  made  slides 
are  comparatively  crude.    The  charge  for  exhibiting  a  slide  is  £5  monthly. 

ADVERTISING  FOR  RETAIL  TRADE 

In  a  general  sense,  the  retail  trade  of  Jamaica  lacks  development.  The  principal 
dominant  impression  in  entering  retail  shops  is  congestion.  There  is  a  mass  of  goods 
in  a  space  too  small  by  half;  the  goods  overflow  and  are  around  and  about  the 
customers;  and  the  service  is  unnecessarily  slow  and  often  uneducated.  Eetail  sales- 
manship is  generally  restricted  to  the  principal  in  the  business,  and  the  indifference  of 
the  clerks  far  surpasses  anything  encountered  in  Canada.  Remembering  this  con- 
dition, the  value  of  retail  advertising  is  very  apparent,  and  the  writer  has  no  hesitation 
in  considering  the  expenditure  upon  retail  advertising  as  the  most  important  allot- 
ment of  all  advertising  costs.  A  consumer  who  waits  by  the  half-hour  for  service 
has  ample  time  to  be  impressed  by  skilful  and  attractive  advertising. 

The  goods  themselves  should  advertise,  by  appearance  as  well  as  quality.  A  good 
wrapper  is  the  beginning  of  a  sale,  and  a  prominent  trade-mark  is  the  origin  of  a 
customer.  As  throughout  the  world,  the  simple  and  striking  trade-mark  is  a  thing 
above  price  in  Jamaica.  Next  to  the  wrapper,  the  selling  card  or  carton  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  display  fixtures  in  Jamaican 
retail  shops,  and  the  article  that  carries  its  own  display  fixture  will  never  be  hidden 
under  the  counter.  For  every  species  of  smallware,  sales  will  be  increased  by  the 
inclusion  of  cartons,  cards,  or  any  other  display  fixtures.  In  instances  where  such 
selling  packages  are  not  feasible,  their  lack  can  be  made  up  in  some  part  by  litho- 
graphs, calendars,  and  almost  any  sort  of  advertising  novelty.  One  frequently  sees  an 
entire  shop  decked  with  the  advertising  matter  of  a  comparatively  minor  article,  to 
the  exclusion  of  staple  sales.  The  supply  of  advertising  matter  to  the  retailer  cannot 
be  overdone,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  represents  the  best  advertising  value 
of  all. 

Window  Displays. — It  is  unfortunately  rare  for  a  retailer  to  be  able  to  provide 
window  space.  Window  displays  are  an  extremely  acceptable  form  of  advertising, 
but  their  service  is  limited  through  the  shuttering  of  all  windows  at  closing  time,  a 
very  necessary  precaution  against  sudden  storms  and  the  prevalent  petty  larceny. 

The  Personal  Touch. — In  addition  to  display  fixtures,  the  retailer  himself  should 
not  be  forgotten.  It  is  important  to  secure  his  good-will,  and  it  is  comparatively 
cheap  to  do  so  in  Jamaica.  The  most  successful  firms  in  this  market  all  carry  one 
or  more  lines  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  for  distribution  among  the  retail 
trade.  Now  it  is  fountain  pens  and  now  ash-trays;  sometimes  paperweights,  and 
sometimes  a  decorative  souvenir;  such  gifts  bring  results.  The  Jamaican  retailer  is 
as  appreciative  of  the  personal  touch  as  his  lighter-skinned  prototype,  and  he  has 
even  a  greater  passion  for  obtaining  something  for  nothing.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  British  firms  have  developed  this  form  of  advertising  in  the  tropics,  and  the 
British  salesman  to-day  often  exudes  souvenirs  of  a  useful  and  valuable  nature,  this 
added  thoughtfulness  confirming  him  in  his  customers'  eyes. 

CONSUMER  ADVERTISING 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  has  little  or  no  concern  with  the  Jamaican  con- 
sumer. If  it  is  possible,  he  makes  his  trade-mark  so  prevalent  that  the  customer 
demands  his  article;  but  beyond  this  indirect  impact,  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
leaves  the  convincing  of  the  consumer  to  the  Jamaican  distributors.  Only  a  few 
methods  of  direct  consumer  advertising  are  feasible  in  Jamaica.  There  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  calendars — a  method  necessitating  wide  distribution  at  a  considerable 
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expense  without  very  much  chance  of  returns,  as  the  public  will  not  demand  an 
article  which  they  have  never  used.  There  is  the  distribution  of  samples,  a  method 
used  by  several  large  American  flour  mills  and  British  biscuit  makers.  This  method 
likewise  is  questionable.  The  waste  will  be  high,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  such  samples.  Under  careful  supervision  by  the  right  sort  of  retailer, 
there  are  possibilities  in  this  method,  but  the  cost  is  high  for  the  advantage  received. 
There  are  prize  schemes  and  competition — a  method  which  will  introduce  goods  with 
considerable  success  when  correlated  with  newspaper  advertising.  These  schemes 
are  particularly  attractive  to  Jamaicans  when  cash  prizes  are  distributed,  and  it  is 
possible  to  create  a  large  measure  of  enthusiasm  with  such  competitions.  However, 
the  question  remains  as  to  whether  the  stimulus  to  sales  is  permanent,  and  it  is 
very  questionable  if  lasting  value  is  obtained  for  the  expenditure. 

AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 

Melbourne,  March  14,  1922. — For  investment  in  Federal  arid  State  Government 
securities  much  floating  capital  is  available,  and  6  per  cent  1930  Commonwealth  war 
bonds  are  now  at  a  premium.  The  hardening  in  values  of  Government  stocks  is,  in 
a  considerable  measure,  attributed  to  the  reluctance  of  capitalists  to  invest  in  indus- 
trial enterprises,  some  of  which  are  now  issuing  preferential  shares  bearing  interest 
at  9  per  cent,  but  apparently  with  poor  response. 

The  closing  of  the  steel  works  at  Newcastle  and  Lithgow,  N.S.W.,  on  account  of 
|  high  cost  of  production,  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  upon  industrial  investments. 
The  cessation  in  domestic  production  of  iron  and  steel  has  caused  renewed  activity 
in  inquiries  for  Canadian  and  other  oversea  iron  and  steel  products.  The  competition 
is  particularly  keen,  and  on  heavy  lines  the  question  of  ocean  freights  is  an  important 
|   factor  in  quoting  upon  a  c.i.f.  basis. 

The  conference  held  at  Sydney,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
between  the  heads  of  manufacturing  companies  and  organized  labour  unions  proved 
!  abortive,  and  ended  without  any  practical  determinations.  Any  attempt  at  lowering 
wages,  or  increasing  the  hours  of  labour,  is  being  vigorously  contended  against  by  the 
unions,  hence  many  industries  are  merely  existing — despite  the  high  duties  recently 
imposed — with  the  hope  that  conditions  will  improve.  It  would  appear,  from  the 
increase  in  unemployment,  that  there  is  still  considerable  readjustment  necessary 
before  there  will  be  any  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  Australian  industries. 

Cables  received  in  Melbourne  to-day  from  the  Bank  of  Montreal  indicate  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  New  York  conversion  rate,  which  is  now  quoted  at  $4.28f  to  the  £. 
The  Montreal  rate  remains  unaltered  at  $4.55.  If  this  disparity  continues,  it  will 
influence  orders  for  requirements  from  North  America  being — as  far  as  possible — 
1  obtained  from  Canadian  sources  of  supply. 

The  tendency  of  importers  at  this  period  is  not  to  order  more  than  bare  necessi- 
i  ties,  and  trade,  while  sound,  is  without  animation.  On  the  whole,  the  stocks  of 
merchandise  held  are  much  lighter  than  those  carried  in  pre-war  days,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, when  a  demand  arises  those  who  have  the  goods  to  sell  realize  remunerative 
profits. 

As  against  the  dulness  in  importing,  the  season  continues  excellent  and — with 
the  exception  of  meats — primary  products  are  being  sold  on  a  payable  margin. 
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AUSTRALIAN  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Production  of  Benzol 

Melbourne,  March  14,  1922. — Extensive  additions  to  the  plant  of  the  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Company  at  Newcastle  are  approaching  completion,  and  should  materially 
increase  the  Australian  output  of  motor  fuel. 

Hitherto  tar  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  have  been  the  only  by-products  obtained 
from  the  larke  coke  ovens  in  connection  with  the  steel  works  of  the  company,  and  the 
new  plant  has  been  designed  for  the  recovery  of  motor  spirit  and  naphtha.  The 
motor  spirit,  which  will  be  produced  under  the  name  of  "  benzol,"  will  be  a  mixture 
of  benzene  and  toluene,  in  approximate  proportions  of  70  per  cent  and  30  per  cent 
respectively.  It  is  also  intended  to  produce  solvent  naphtha  for  use  in  rubber  and 
similar  industries,  and  as  an  admixture  of  certain  paints. 

The  extent  of  the  production  will  depend  upon  the  general  progress  of  the  large 
steel  works  of  the  company.  If  the  normal  steel  production  of  the  company  be  main- 
tained, and  the  present  coke  ovens  continue  running  to  their  full  capacity,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  output  of  benzol  will  reach  one  million  gallons  per  year  and 
increase  with  any  future  enlargement  of  the  steel  plant.  At  present,  however,  the 
activities  of  the  company  are  greatly  restricted  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of  Australian 
steel  in  comparison  with  the  landed  cost  of  the  imported  material,  and  there  seems  no 
prospect  of  large  production  in  the  near  future. 

Australian  Woodpulp  Tests 

Recent  reports  of  experiments  in  wood  pulping  conducted  by  the  Western 
Australian  Forests  Products  Laboratory  indicate  that  a  number  of  species  of  Austra- 
lian timbers  are  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  kraft  paper. 

Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  from  hoop  pine  and  silky  oak  in  Queensland, 
especially  from  the  latter,  which  is  readily  and  cheaply  grown,  producing  a  cheap 
and  strong  wrapping  paper.  Both  these  timbers  have  been  isolated  by  the  Queensland 
Government  for  paper  making.  In  cypress  pine  and  brown  oak  also  the  experiments 
have  proven  that  Queensland  has  trees  capable  of  producing  a  commercial  kraft  paper 
of  excellent  quality. 

In  the  State  of  Victoria,  "  woolybut,"  "  silvertop,"  and  "  mountain  ash "  have 
also  been  tested  with  most  satisfactory  results.  A  series  of  cooking  tests  made  of 
these  timbers  separately,  and  mixed  together  in  any  proportion,  produced  an  excellent 
pulp. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  Commonwealth  Institute  of  Science  and 
Industry  to  carry  out  experiments  on  a  semi-commercial  scale  with  the  various  timbers 
mentioned,  the  main  object  being,  firstly,  to  try  out  on  a  large  scale  the  applicability 
of  the  results  obtained  in  the  laboratory  tests,  and,  secondly  to  carry  out  the  actual 
paper-making  tests  on  the  pulps  produced  from  Australian  timbers.  If  these  tests 
are  satisfactory,  in  all  probability  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  establish  the  pulp  industry 
on  a  proper  commercial  footing. 

Condensed  Milk  Industry 

A  recent  announcement  by  the  largest  company  producing  condensed  milk  in 
Australia  indicates  that  the  output  is  to  be  reduced  by  at  least  50  per  cent  owing 
to  the  large  stocks  held  and  decreased  overseas  demand.  The  decision  of  the  company 
to  curtail  production  means  the  complete  cessation  of  operations  in  four  factories  in 
New  South  Wales,  one  in  Queensland,  and  the  partial  closing  of  one  in  Victoria 
until  at  least  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
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Under  normal  conditions,  Australia  can  produce  at  least  six  times  her  total 
domestic  requirements  in  condensed  milk.  In  the  fiscal  year  1919-1920  the  exports 
of  milk  products  amounted  to  35,568,218  pounds  of  a  total  value  of  £1,605,161.  The 
principal  markets  were  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  China,  South  Africa,  Java, 
Japan  and  other  countries  in  the  East. 

New  Tanning  Bark 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  tanning  resources  of  Western  Australia,  made  with 
the  object  of  collecting  information  as  to  the  value  of  the  barks  of  that  state  for 
tanning  purposes,  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Forests  Products  Laboratory  at 
Perth.  As  a  result  of  the  investigation,  the  manufacture  of  a  tanning  extract  from 
the  Karri  bark  {eucalyptus  diver  sic  olour)  has  been  initiated. 

Of  over  170  samples  examined  in  the  laboratory,  Karri  bark  was  found  the  most 
suitable,  as  it  possesses  an  average  tannin  content  of  about  20  per  cent,  tans  quickly 
and  gives  a  light-coloured  leather.  As  large  quantities  of  the  bark  are  available  in 
forests,  the  manufacture  of  a  tannin  extract  from  this  source  would  appear  to  be  a 
promising  industry. 

In  former  years,  ample  supplies  of  wattle  bark  were  available  in  Australia  for 
tanning,  but  of  late  years  they  have  become  depleted,  and  large  importations  of  the 
bark  have  had  to  be  made  from  South  Africa  from  trees  originally  introduced  from 
Australia. 

Particulars  sent  to  this  office  relative  to  Canadian  tanning  extracts  which  may  be 
available  for  competitive  export  to  Australia  will  be  assured  of  careful  investigation  and 
subsequent  reports  furnished  to  the  manufacturers. 

Australia's  Declining  Gold  Yield 

The  gold  production  of  Australia  has  been  steadily  declining  for  many  years. 
In  1921  the  yield  was  759,297  fine  ounces,  or  189,375  fine  ounces  less  than  in  1920. 
The  returns  from  each  State  in  1921  were  as  follows: — 


1920  1921  -f-Increase  or 

Fine  Oz.  Fine  Oz.  -  Decrease 

Western  Australia                                      617,842  533,727  -  64,115 

Victoria                                                        152,792  104,512  -  48,280 

New  South  Wales                                        48,907  51,173  +  2,266 

Queensland                                                 114,181  38,418  -  75,763 

Tasmania*                                                      8,110  5,472  -  2,638 

South  Australia*                                            6,840  5,995  -  845 


Commonwealth   948,672  759,297         -  189,375 


*Estimated. 

Ten  years  ago  the  yield  was  2,720,902  fine  ounces,  which  fell  to  1,946,908  ounces 
in  1915  and  to  1,068,102  in  1919. 

Already,  in  the  first  two  months  (January  and  February)  of  the  present  year, 
a  further  decrease  of  18,500  fine  ounces  is  shown  in  comparison  with  the  first  two 
months  of  1921.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  production  costs  are  so  high,  most  of  the 
Australian  mines  now  in  operation  are  existing  on  the  premium  on  gold,  the  price 
of  which  has  declined  from  £5  7s.  6d.  early  in  1921  to  its  present  level  of  £4  14s.  6d. 
an  ounce,  and  tending  lower,  hence  the  outlook  for  the  industry  is  far  from 
encouraging. 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  March  21,  1922. — The  financial  situation  in  New  Zealand  is  improving. 
This  opinion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  conversion  of  sterling  to  Canadian 
money  has  bettered;  also  that  the  rate  of  exchange  on  money  cabled  has  dropped  from 
£2  10s.  to  30s.  per  £100.  Further  exports  have  exceeded  the*  imports  to  some  extent 
which  on  the  face  of  it  does  not  seem  very  important,  but  when  one  considers  that 
the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  millions  of  pounds  sterling  a  little  while  ago,  the 
importance  of  the  present  condition  is  manifest. 

The  increased  exports  of  the  Dominion  provide  money  in  London  for  paying 
drafts,  and  this  eases  the  financial  position.  The  business  community  and  the  bankers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  conditions  financial  will  now  go  on  improving,  it  may  be 
slowly,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  financial  conditions  will  rest  on  a  firm 
basis  within  the  next  few  months.  Money  may  now  be  freely  remitted  where  here- 
tofore it  was  impossible  to  remit,  or,  in  certain  cases,  at  very  high  rates  of  exchange 


EXPORTS  EXCEED  IMPORTS 


The  value  of  exports  from  New  Zealand  in  January  exceeded  the  value  of  imports 
by  £1,233,133.  The  returns  for  January,  1921,  showed  an  excess  of  imports  of 
£2,325,182,  and  those  for  January,  1920,  an  excess  of  exports  of  £1,403,442. 

Except  in  January  and  March,  each  month  of  1920  had  an  adverse  balance,  the 
total  for  the  year  being  £15,153,882.  In  1921,  the  first  three  months  each  showed  an 
excess  of  imports;  then  for  four  months  exports  were  larger  than  imports,  the  balance 
for  July  being  £3,103,082,  but  August,  September  and  October  showed  larger  imports 
than  exports,  with  the  opposite  condition  obtaining  in  November  and  December. 
For  the  whole  year,  there  was  a  favourable  balance  of  £1,886,384. 

Exports  in  January,  1920,  were  valued  at  £4,253,278.  The  principal  items  were: 
wool,  £1,383,185;  butter,  £1,233,759;  cheese,  £801,707;  frozen  meat,  £268,762;  dried 
milk,  £157,278;  gold,  £32,099;  hides,  £31,047;  sheepskins,  £36,842;  rabbit  skins, 
£14,579;  timber,  £27,704;  hemp,  £24,804;  tallow,  £25,454;  kauri  gum,  £22,823;  sausage 
casings,  £16,848.  Exports  in  January,  1921,  were  valued  at  £5,339,392,  and  in  January, 
1920,  at  £4,348,979. 

Imports  were  recorded  at  £3,030,145,  including  specie,  as  compared  with  £6,664,57 1 
in  January,  1921,  and  £2,945,537  in  January,  1920. 

JAPAN'S  RICE  HARVEST  FOR  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  March  25,  1922. — The  actual  yield  of  rice  for  1921  is  reported  by  the 
authorities  to  have  been  55,181,0'53  koku  (1  koku=4-96  bushels).  This  is  a  decrease 
of  12.7  per  cent  or  8,029,109  koku  as  compared  with  the  former  year  (1920),  and  is 
less  by  2,197,100  koku  than  the  average  or  normal  year. 

The  following  figures  denote  the  actual  crops  of  rice  for  the  past  eleven  years : — 

Amount  Amount 

Year                                                   Koku  Year  Koku 

•    1911   51,712,433        1917   54,568,067 

1912   50,222,509        1918    54,695,087 

1913   50,255,267        1919   60,818,163 

1914   57,006,541        1920   63,210,162 

1915   55,924,590        1921    55,181,053 

1916   58,442,386 


The  average  yield  over  the  past  eleven  years  has  been  57,378,153  koku. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Trade  (Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

Buenos  Aires,  March  15,  1922. — There  is  very  little  improvement  to  report  in 
the  situation  of  the  Argentine  live  stock  industry,  although  a  telegram  from  London 
announces  that  the  price  of  Argentine  meat  on  the  Smithfield  market  has  risen  one 
penny  per  pound.  Wool  and  hide  exports  are  well  maintained  at  mo-re  or  less  satis- 
factory prices.  The  cereal  situation  has  not  substantially  altered  except  in  the  case 
of  maize,  the  yield  of  which  is  expected  to  be  substantially  less  than  was  formerly 
anticipated;  there  will  probably  be  from  two  to  three  million  tons  available  for 
export.  Further  shipments  of  fruit  have  been  made  to  New  York  and  5,000  cases 
of  grapes  and  melons  are  being  shipped  on  the  ss.  Huron  for  New  York  this  month. 
The  Government  has  arranged  a  second  loan  in  New  York  with  Messrs.  Blair  &  Co. 

j  and  the  Chase  Securities  Corporation.  The  amount  is  $27,000,000  at  7  per  cent,  five 
years  currency,  at  the  rate  of  95  per  cent.  The  operation  had  but  a  slight  transitory 
eifect  on  the  course  of  American  exchange.  United  States  funds  have  been  quoted 
during  the  month  at  from  117  to  122  (par  103),  and  Canadian  funds  at  from  115 
to  119-50  Argentine  gold  pesos  per  $100  Canadian.  Canadian  funds  are  quoted 
to-day  at  119  -50.  Although  large  orders  have  been  placed  with  German  manufac- 
turers during  the  past  three  months,  importers  are  now  finding  that  it  is  not  at  all 

!  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  deliveries.  During  the  month  of  January  a  remarkable 
falling  off  was  registered  in  the  United  'States  exports  to  Argentina,  those  for  that 
month  being  valued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  at  $6,2I0I0,0€'0 
United  States  'currency  as  compared  with  $24,231,200  United  States  during  the 
corresponding  month  of  1921.  Details  of  the  fifteen  tenders  presented  on  February  22 
for  the  supply  of  fifty  locomotives  for  the  iState  light  railway  system  have  now  been 
published.  The  lowest  bids  were  made  by  eight  German  firms.  These  ranged  from 
15,990  gold  pesos  to  22,330  gold  pescs  per  locomotive.  A  United  iStates  firm  bid 
19,0;99  pesos,  a  Belgian  27,603  pesos,  a  French  23,430  pesos,  and  a  British  215,956  pesos. 
The  United  States  firm  submitted  an  alternative  bid  of  15,250  pesos.  The  Govern- 
ment has  voted  the  sum  of  $420,000  Canadian  with  which  to  meet  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  Argentine  participation  in  the  Centenary  Exhibition  of  Brazil  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  number  of  immigrant  families  have  arrived  from  Germany,  and 
it  is  reported  that  800  German  families  have  now  settled  down  to  agricultural  work 
in  the  Chaco  territory.  The  aerial  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo, 
inaugurated  two  months  ago,  is  being  maintained  regularly,  280  passengers  having 
been  carried  during  the  period.  The  fare  charged  is  $40  Canadian.  The  time  taken 
for  the  journey  is  something  under  one  and  a  half  hours  as  compared  with  nine  or  ten 
hours  employed  by  the  river  steamers. 

MACHINERY  AND  HARDWARE  IN  DEMAND  IN  MANCHURIA 

According  to  a  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement 
in  Shanghai,  evidence  of  industrial  progress  is  increasing  in  Manchuria.  There  is 
a  growing  demand  for  all  kinds  of  building  ironware,  cheap  Locks,  window  and  door 
fittings,  window  glass,  roofing  material,  iron  plates,  heating  apparatus,  stoves,  elec- 
trical supplies,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds.  Notably,  Mukden's  horse  tramway  ser- 
vice is  to  be  converted  into  an  electric  service,  Messrs.  Okura  and  Company  furnish- 
ing the  capital;  a  new  flour  mill,  called  the  China  Flour  Mill,  Limited,  is  projected 
in  Changchun;  orders  have  been  placed  in  Germany  for  electrical  machinery  wanted 
by  the  Patahao  Mines,  close  to  Hulutao  harbour;  a  motor  service  is  being  inaugu- 
rated between  Chenchow  and  Jehol,  and  20  cars  are  to  be  ordered  from  the  United 
States;  a  telephone  service  between  Mukden  and  Tientsin  is  reported  to  be  under 
j  contemplation. 
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HARDWARE  AND  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  IN  DEMAND  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[This  is  the  tenth  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The  first 
dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  9h2  of  this  Journal; 
the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  Foodstuffs,  such  as  Flour, 
Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in  No.  9JfS; 
the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  No.  9hk',  the  fourth, 
relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  No.  9JfS;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh, 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  its  Requirements  in  Scandinavia,  appeared  in 
Nos.  91+6  to  9U8;  and  the  eighth  and  ninth,  on  Agricultural  Machinery  and 
Implements,  in  Nos.  9J+9  and  950.  In  conjunction  with  these  reports,  numerous 
Trade  Inquiries  for  the  specific  lines  brought  under  review  were  published  in 
the  above-mentioned  issues.'] 

In  Scandinavia  hardware  and  household  products  are  in  constant  demand.  The 
people  are  on  the  whole  very  progressive,  and  are  in  general  prepared  to  try  new 
things  which  if  satisfactory  are  in  many  cases  adopted.  Up-to-date  articles  therefore 
find  a  good  sale  in  these  countries.  A  great  many  products  are  manufactured  in 
either  Norway,  Sweden,  or  Denmark — especially  Sweden — or  in  all  of  the  Scandina- 
vian countries.  There  are,  however,  great  numbers  imported:  the  United  States 
has  been  a  large  source  of  supply.  Germany  is  of  course  a  big  manufacturer  of  these 
lines,  especially  the  cheaper  products,  and  although  during  and  immediately  after  the 
war  the  quality  and  delivery  of  German  goods  was  poor,  nevertheless  these  have 
improved,  and  with  the  advantage  of  her  low  currency  values  at  the  present  time  the 
trade  has  rapidly  advanced,  as  other  countries  find  it  difficult  to  compete  in  such 
goods  as  Germany  can  supply  satisfactorily.  Switzerland  has  also  been  an  exporter 
of  some  metal  goods,  such  as  aluminium  kitchen  utensils.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
been  doing  a  trade  for  a  great  many  years  in  the  lines  in  which  British  firms  specialize, 
mostly  in  the  higher  grade  products.  The  goods  made  in  Sweden  are  also  of  the 
higher  qualities.  Denmark  and  Norway  are  dependent  on  outside  sources  for  most 
of  their  raw  materials,  and  although  the  home  production  has  increased,  the  manu- 
facture is  not  as  extensive  as  it  would  be  if  the  raw  materials  were  contained  within 
their  own  borders.  This  fact  also  makes  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  compete  with 
outside  countries  which  have  their  own  raw  products  and  cheap  production  costs. 

Canada  manufactures  many  lines  which  are  in  demand  in  Scandinavia  and,  even 
if  competition  from  low  exchange  countries  is  difficult  to  overcome  now,  the  estab- 
lishment of  good  connections  should  be  made  in  order  to  assist  the  sales  when  condi- 
tions become  more  normal.  In  the  appended  information  will  be  found  details  in 
brief  regarding  the  position  of  the  market  for  various  products  in  which  Canada  is 
likely  to  be  interested  in  supplying  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  which  are  used 
extensively  by  the  people  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Norway. 


HEATING  AND  COOKING  APPARATUS 

Most  of  the  heating  and  cooking  apparatus  is  made  in  Scandinavia  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  Canadian  firms  will  be  able  to  compete. 

Earthenware  stoves. — For  heating  purposes  glazed  earthenware  or  tile  stoves  are 
made  and  used  extensively  and  are  very  popular  in  many  parts  of  Scandinavia.  These 
are  placed  in  the  various  rooms  and  seem  to  give  good  satisfaction. 

Ordinary  stoves  and  ranges. — The  opinion  was  expressed  that  65  or  70  per  cent  of 
the  stoves  and  ranges  bought  in  Denmark  are  of  Danish  manufacture.    Special  designs 
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made  by  Danish  firms  are  mostly  used  in  Denmark,  while  the  cheaper  lines  are  bought 
from  Germany  at  very  low  prices.  Sweden  is  also  a  large  manufacturer  of  stoves,  and 
Norway  has  a  good  old  cast-iron  stove  industry  which  practically  monopolizes  the 
trade  in  that  country.    Any  importation  which  takes  place  is  largely  from  Germany. 

Gas  stoves  and  ranges. — At  least  90  per  cent  of  all  the  families  in  Danish  towns 
use  only  gas  for  cooking,  and  as  an  example  of  the  quantity  of  gas  used  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  output  of  the  Danish  gas  works  is  about  96,000,000  cubic  metres. 
Gas  is  also  used  extensively  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Practically  all  the  gas  cookers 
used  and  sold  are  made  in  Scandinavia,  where  the  gas  stove  industry  has  reached 
quite  large  proportions.  Gas  grillers  are  very  rarely,  if  at  all,  used.  The  calorific 
value  of  gas  in  Denmark  varies  from  4,200  to  4,700  kg.  calories  per  cubic  metre. 

Electric  stoves  and  ranges. — These  countries  are  so  well  supplied  with  electricity 
that  more  and  more  electric  stoves,  ranges,  and  heaters  are  being  used.    Some  are 

i  made  in  Scandinavia,  but  they  are  imported  from  Switzerland,  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany.  This  is  one  line  in  which  Canada  might  do  a  trade  if  she  can 
compete  with  the  countries  named.  The  best  selling  electric  stove  should  have  three 
hot  plates  and  a  good-sized  oven.   If  possible  the  retail  price  should  not  be  more  than 

!  500  kroner,  as  the  German  electric  stove  with  three  hot  plates,  good  oven,  and 
enamelled  all  round  has  been  selling  at  about  500  kroner  retail.    The  United  States 

1   prices  are  about  double  this  sum. 

Oil  stoves  and  heaters. — Large  quantities  of  the  Swedish  "  Primus  "  stoves  are 
;   sold  all  over  Scandinavia,  and  in  fact  in  other  parts  of  the  world.    This  is  a  very  fine 
stove  working  on  the  blow-pipe  principle  and  is  very   popular.     The  well-known 
American  oil  stove  manufacturers  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  compete  so  as 
to  do  a  large  trade,  as  the  people  seem  to  prefer  the  above-mentioned  Swedish  product. 

In  oil  heaters  the  Germans  do  the  greater  part  of  the  business,  as  their  prices 
are  a  great  deal  lower  than  those  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  at  the 
present  time. 

Geysers  are  used  extensively  in  Scandinavia  for  heating  bath  water  by  means 
of  gas  flames.  A  great  many  of  those  installed  are  of  German  origin.  As  coal  and 
fuel  are  expensive  in  these  countries,  it  is  necessary  that  the  greatest  (possible  amount 
of  heat  be  given  for  the  most  economical  consumption  of  gas.  This  is  very  essential 
in  introducing  a  geyser  on  these  markets. 

Central  heating  systems. — Steam  is  largely  used  for  central  heating,  and  the 
system  which  will  likely  find  the  greatest  sale  is  one  which  will  burn  peat  with  the 
minimum  addition  of  other  fuel. 

General  information. — The  Danish  duty  on  gas  appliances  made  from  enamelled 
cast-iron  sheets  is  10  ore  per  kilogramme.    If  made  principally  from  sheet  iron,  the 
duty  varies  from  6  to  10  ore  per  kg.    Articles  coming  under  the  heading  "  copper- 
smiths' work  "  are  charged  30'  ore  per  kg.,  while  heavy  cast-iron  goods  such  as  stoves 
j  have  a  duty  of  3  and  4  ore  per  kg. 

i  In  order  to  compete  with  nearby  countries,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a  stock  in 
Scandinavia  to  supply  immediate  requirements. 

Payment  is  usually  made  cash  against  documents  Scandinavia,  although  many 
firms  in  opening  up  connections  with  new  concerns  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  goods 
before  making  payment.    The  appointment  of  a  good  agent  would,  however,  be  of 

;  great  assistance  in  making  any  desirable  financial  arrangements. 

KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

All  kinds  of  kitchen  utensils  are  used  in  Scandinavia.  Many  lines  are  manu- 
factured in  these  countries  and  large  quantities  are  also  imported.  Denmark  has  a 
growing  industry  in  these  products,  while  Sweden  makes  the  high-class  enamel  ware 
and  aluminiumware,  the  lower  grades  being  principally  of  German  origin.    It  was 
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shitcd  that  the  quality  of  the  German  articles  was  quite  good, 'but  that  they  were 
not  a6  solid  as  those  of  iSwedish  production.  In  Norway  there  are  four  factories 
making  aluminium  goods  and  two  plants  manufacturing  enamelware.  The  prefer- 
ence was 'shown  for  aluminiumware  over  enamelware,  the  former  being  used  very 
extensively.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  aluminium  goods  made  in  Norway 
were  of  fine  quality  and  low  in  price.  The  United  States  have  been  suppliers  of 
certain  lines  of  kitchen  utensils  and  Great  Britain  has  done  some  trade,  but  the 
exchange  conditions  make  the  German  prices  go  low  at  the  present  time  that  it  is 
difficult  to  'compete  and  the  orders  have  been  going  largely  to  that  country.  Another 
advantage  which  Germany  has  in  this  trade  is  that  the  goods  can  be  loaded  into  a 
car  unpacked  and  shipped  direct  to  the  customer  in  that  state,  while  it  is  necessaij 
for  Canadian  and  other  exporters  to  crate  the  products,  and  in  addition  to  the 
trouble  and  labour  involved  have  to  pay  higher  freight  rates.  Many  special  shapes 
are  used  which  are  made  extensively  in  Germany.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  many 
parts  of  Scandinavia  were  overstocked  with  certain  lines  of  kitchen  utensils,  espe- 
cially aluminium  goods. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  description  of  the  many  and  varied  kitchen  utensils 
which  are  sold  in  Scandinavia,  but  these  will  be  gladly  furnished,  on  request,  to 
Canadian  manufacturers.  Two  or  three  illustrations  are,  however,  given  below,  of 
aluminium-ware  products  which  are  largely  sold  in  these  markets  in  order  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  styles  which  are  being  imported  from  Germany. 


Lipped  saucepan. — The  illustration  shows  a  saucepan  with  two  lips,  one  on  either 
side,  which  is  very  popular.  Saucepans  are  sold  with  or  without  handles  in  sets  of 
five  from  six  inches  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

Saucepan  covers. — The  style  of  cover  shown  in  the  illustration  meets  with  great 
favour  in  Scandinavia.  The  covers  are  made  from  the  smallest  sizes  up  to  the  very 
large  sizes. 

Vegetable  rinser. — Vegetable  rinsers  or  sieves  are  used  all  over  Scandinavia,  and 
the  shape  shown  is  one  which  finds  a  large  sale.    They  are  sold  in  diameters  of  from 

six  to  twelve  inches. 
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Kettles  are  also  in  great  demand  in  these  countries,  made  of  aluminium,  the 
biggest  sellers  being  those  with  from  eight  to  ten-inch  bottoms.  In  fact  it  may  be 
said  that  practically  all  kinds  of  enamelware  and  aluminiumware  utensils  are  used, 
and  importers  would  be  glad  to  have  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  firms 
■  desiring  to  export  to  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

These  goods  are  generally  bought  from  continental  concerns  on  terms  of  from 
30  to  '90  days'  sight  draft  from  date  of  invoice,  usually  30  days.  United  States  firms 
have  been  giving  terms  of  30  days  net  or  10  days  less  two  per  cent.  If  payment  is 
made  on  a  cash-against-document  Scandinavian  port  basis,  the  discount  is  usually 
two  per  cent,  but  this  is  purely  a  matter  of  calculation. 

WASHING  MACHINES  AND  WRINGERS 

There  is  a  large  sale  for  wringers  in  Scandinavia.    These  come  principally  from 
the  United  States.    The  Germans  have  also  been  in  the  market  with  wringers,  but 
!  their  products  do  not  meet  with  the  same  favour  as  those  of  American  origin.  Two 
United  'States  firms  seemed  to  be  dividing  most  of  the  trade  between  them.  Cana- 
dian firms,  however,  have  met  competition  from  these  United  States  houses  with 
success  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  Canadian  wringers, 
if  introduced  energetically  by  a  good  representative,  should  meet  with  a  large  sale. 
As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  the  Canadian  productions  are  unknown,  but  on  being 
!  informed  of  the  good  points  of  Canadian  wringers,  as  "compared  with  American  pro- 
I  ducts,  the  Scandinavian  importers  showed  a  very  keen  interest.    This  is  a  matter 
worthy  of  very  serious  consideration  by  Canadian  manufacturers.     Wringers  of 
12,  14  and  16  inches  in  width  are  used,  the  greatest  sale  being  for  the  14-inch  size. 
The  United  States  prices  were  very  high,  and  the  lower  Canadian  exchange  as  com- 
pared with  United  States  currency  should  be  of  assistance  in  meeting  competition. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  opportunities  are  for  washing 
machines  as  opinion  seems  to  differ  considerably.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be 
6aid  that  washing  machines  such  as  are  made  in  Canada,  are  little  used.  The  Ger- 
mans have  been  supplying  the  majority  of  the  imported  washing  machines  with 
both  iron  and  wooden  frames  at  low  prices,  and  Scandinavian  importers  did  not 
seem  very  interested  in  this  product  from  Canada  as  in  their  opinion  the  sales 
would  be  small.  In  Denmark  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  demand  in  Copen- 
hagen and  the  other  towns,  but  there  might  be  a  sale  in  the  country  districts.  Wash- 
ing machines  are  manufactured  in  Sweden,  and  there  was  expressed  some  doubt  as 
to  the  sale  of  imported  products  except  those  from  Germany  at  the  present  time. 
In  Norway  it  was  thought  that  the  Canadian  washing  machines  would  be  too  expen- 
sive and  the  fact  that  Norwegians  desire  to  boil  their  clothes  might  operate  against 
the  adoption  of  such  machines.  The  prospects  would  no-t  therefore  appear  to  be  very 
'  bright  for  Canadian  washing  machines,  but  if  the  machines  were  made  better  known 
;  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  advertising  policy,  something  might  be  done  in  the 
j  future.    There  seemed  to  be  a  fair  sale  for  mangles. 

CARPET  SWEEPERS 

Carpet  sweepers  are  largely  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  the  usual 
i  American  designs  meet  with  favour.  They  are  also  made  in  Scandinavia.  The 
I  most  popular  sizes  are  from  12  to  14  inches. 

ICE-CREAM  FREEZERS 

Ice-cream  freezers  are  made  very  well  in  'Sweden,  and  are  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  The  prices  from  Germany  are  very  low,  but  the  quality 
of  their  freezers  is  not  considered  as  good  as  the  Swedish  or  United  States  produc- 
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tion6.  There  are  some  metal  freezers  which  come  largely  from  Germany,  but  the 
greatest  demand  ie  for  ice-cream  freezers  of  wood  holding  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16, 
18  and  20  quarts.    All  these  sizes  are  sold. 

GLASS  ARTICLES 

Large  quantities  of  glass  articles  of  all  kinds  are  imported  into  the  Scandina- 
vian countries.  Preserving  jars  are  obtained  mostly  in  Great  Britain.  The  Ger- 
mans are  also  exporting  glass  jars  to  these  countries  at  very  low  prices,  but  the 
quality  of  the  English  jars  is  6aid  to  be  much  better  than  the  German  product. 
Glass  dishes,  wine  glasses,  and  the  finer  glass  goods,  are  bought  principally  in  Bel- 
gium and  France.  Sweden  also  manufactures  some  of  these  glass  products,  but  her 
high  cost  of  production  and  high  exchange  have  enabled  Belgium  and  France,  espe- 
cially the  former,  to  undersell  'Swedish  goods  on  account  of  their  much  lower 
exchanges  as  -compared  with  the  Swedish  currency  values.  The  result  has  been  the 
practical  or  limited  closing  down  of  the  Swedish  glass  industry.  Pressed  glass 
dishes  are  imported  principally  from  Germany  and  Schecko- Slovakia.  Before  the 
war  some  were  obtained  from  the  United  States. 

LAWN  MOWERS 

In  Denmark  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  good  sale  for  lawn  mowers,  but  in 
Sweden  the  demand  is  not  very  great  as  there  are  few  lawns.  In  Norway  there  is  a 
fair  sale.  The  United  'States,  especially  one  well-known  firm,  have  been  doing  the 
most  of  the  trade.  The  Germans,  however,  are  now  exporting  cheaper-grade  lawn 
mowers  at  very  low  prices  which,  although  not  nearly  equal  to  the  United  States  mowers 
in  quality,  find  a  good  sale  on  account  of  their  lower  prices.  Most  of  the  machines 
bought  from  Germany  are  the  smaller  sizes.  There  are  also  smaller  sizes  purchased 
from  the  United  States,  but  a  big  proportion  of  the  orders  for  the  larger  machines 
go  to  the  American  firms.  The  greatest  selling  size  is  the  mower  with  a  width  of 
14  inches,  but  there  is  also  a  sale  for  12,  16  and  18-inch  machines  as  well  as  a  "small 
sale  for  horse  mowers.  In  Denmark  there  has  been  about  an  equal  sale  for  plain 
and  ball-bearing  machines,  but  it  would  be  best  for  Canadians  to  concentrate  on  the 
higher  quality  and  ball-bearing  mowers  to  develop  the  Scandinavian  market  as  it 
will  be  difficult  to  compete  with  the  Germans  in  the  lower  grades  at  the  present  time. 
Canadian  lawn  mowers  do  not  appear  to  be  known,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained. 
Some  grass  catchers  are  in  demand,  but  the  sales  are  not  large.  The  American 
machines,  which  are  very  popular,  are  usually  packed  singly  in  a  solid  box.  Only 
one  mower  is  put  in  each  box,  and  the  handles  are  packed  separately.  The  terms 
from  United  States  firms  are  generally  30  or  60  days'  sight  draft,  mostly  the  former. 
Just  before  the  writer's  visit  to  Denmark  (April  and  Mjay,  1921)  the  price  paid  to 
a  well-known  American  firm  for  12-inch  lawn  mowers  was  $4.50  each  f.o.b.  Xew 
York.  These  retail  at  about  50  kroner,  the  duty  and  freight  being  approximately 
10  kroner.  It  is  suggested  that  Canadian  manufacturers  of  lawn  mowers  make  a 
greater  effort  to  work  up  a  trade  in  Scandinavia. 

SMALL   WOODEN  WARE 

There  is  very  little  chance  of  being  able  to  do  a  trade  in  Scandinavia  in  small 
woodenware,  such  as  dowels,  skewers,  clothes  pegs,  washboards,  pastry  boards,  etc., 
as  these  are  specialized  industries  in  these  countries  and  their  nearness  to  Germany 
makes  it  practically  impossible  to  compete.  The  United  States  used  to  do  some  trade, 
but  the  high  freight  rates  and  exchange  have  practically  put  an  end  to  this  business. 

GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 

There  was  a  good  trade  done  in  United  States  Winchester  and  Bemington  guns 
and  products  during  the  war  and  immediately  after,  but  the  high  American  exchange 
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|  has  now  greatly  hindered  this  trade.  The  majority  of  the  guns  and  ammunition  are 
imported  at  the  present  time  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  The  German 
prices  in  several  lines  are  lower  than  those  from  other  countries.  Belgium  has  also 
done  some  trade  in  shot  guns  and  ammunition. 

FISHING  RODS  AND  LINES 

Fishing  rods  and  lines  have  been  imported  into  Scandinavia  largely  from  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Many  different  kinds  of  fishing  rods  are  used, 
especially  in  the  long  sizes  of  bamboo,  split  bamboo,  and  tubular  steel.  Rods  from 
12  to  14  feet  in  length  are  popular.  In  Denmark  casting  rods  are  not  used  very  much. 
Any  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  compete  with  English  and  American  prices  are 
asked  to  send  catalogues  and  price  lists  to  Scandinavian  importers. 

builders'  hardware 

Among  the  builders'  hardware  in  demand  in  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  may 
j  be  mentioned  among  others  hinges,  door  knobs,  common  locks  and  padlocks,  in  which 
I  the  Germans  are  quoting  very  low  prices  and  are  therefore  doing  the  largest  part  of 
i  the  trade.  Some  hinges  are  made  in  Scandinavia,  while  brass  hinges  are  imported 
\  from  England.  The  United  States  has  also  been  doing  a  trade  in  builders'  hardware, 
'  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  compete  at  the  present  time  with  German  prices  except  in 
;  certain  specialties. 

harness  hardware 

Harness  hardware  is  sold  extensively  in  Scandinavia.    Harness  snaps  now  come 
i  mostly  from  Germany,  as  the  United  States  prices  are  very  high  on  account  of  the 
i  high  exchange.    They  are  generally  packed  in  boxes  of  125  gross.   Bits  are  imported 
from  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  cartons  of  one  dozen  and  50  to  100  dozen  in  a 
box.   Curry  combs  were  formerly  bought  in  the  United  States,  but  Germany  has  now 
most  of  the  trade.    They  are  put  up  in  packages  of  half  a  dozen.    Stirrups  and  other 
kinds  of  harness  hardware  are  in  demand.    Germany  has  now  most  of  the  trade,  but 
j  Canada  might  be  able  to  do  something  when  conditions  become  more  normal. 

OFFICE  SUPPLIES 

There  is  a  good  market  in  Scandinavia  for  all  office  specialties  except  wooden 
furniture,  wooden  filing  cabinets,  articles  of  wood,  and  safes.    There  is  abundance 
!  of  wood  in  these  and  surrounding  countries,  and  all  the  products  mentioned  are  manu- 
i  factured  within  their  own  borders.    Steel  filing  cabinets  especially  meet  with  a  good 
j  sale,  and  the  United  States  have  done  a  large  trade  in  these  lines.   Not  only  are  the 
ordinary  painted  steel  filing  cabinets  sold,  but  there  is  a  demand,   especially  in 
Sweden,  for  these  cabinets  to  be  grained  to  imitate  wood  designs  matching  Swedish 
i  or  Scandinavian  woods,  oak,  mahogany,  etc.    As  the  business  men  are  up  to  date  in 
office  equipment,  there  is  a  good  market  for  small  office  novelties  in  office  appliances 
;  or  specialties  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  metal  furniture.    The  usual  terms  have  been 
thirty  days  from  date  of  invoice,  but  some  old  connections  in  the  United  States  have 
been  giving  terms  of  ninety  days'  sight  draft.    Business  is  done  on  a  f.o.b.  as  well 
as  a  c.i.f .  basis,  but  the  latter  is  preferred. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  all  kinds  of  hardware  and  household  products  are 
i  in  demand,  but  in  addition  to  those  already  noted,  an  interest  was  shown  by  importers 
.  for  the  following: — 

Fans,  driven  by  electricity  and  also  by  belting.  These  products  have  been  gener- 
ally imported  from  Great  Britain.  Chains  of  all  kinds.  Germany  is  the  principal 
source  of  supply,  and  the  prices  are  very  low. 
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There  is  a  demand  for  hemp  and  linen  hose  for  spraying  and  fire-extinguishing 
purposes  $  inch  to  3  inches  in  diameter  and  10  or  12  threads  per  strand.  Also  rubber 
or  rubber-lined  hose  \  inch  to  1\  inches  in  diameter. 

Hair,  shaving,  paint,  dress  and  all  kinds  of  brushes  in  boxes  of  ten  or  twelve. 
Pocket  knives  and  daggers.  Buckets  for  use  inside  of  mines.  There  is  a  good  market 
for  these  miners'  buckets,  as  the  Germans  have  not  been  making  buckets  suitable  for 
the  purpose  required.  Particulars  will  be  furnished  to  Canadian  manufacturers  on 
application. 

Boat  and  yacht  equipment. — There  is  a  market  for  all  kinds  of  boat  and  yacht 
equipment.    Bowlocks  are  made  in  Sweden,  and  are  also  imported  from  the  United 

States. 

Sporting  goods. — Great  Britain  is  the  principal  supplier  of  imported  sporting 
goods.  Certain  lines  are  also  made  in  Sweden.  Any  Canadian  firms  interested  in 
exporting  to  Scandinavia  are  invited  to  send  catalogues  and  price  lists. 

Rope,  twines,  etc. — There  is  a  good  sale  for  all  kinds  of  manila  and  hemp  rope 
as  well  as  jute  twines.  Certain  kinds  are  made  in  Scandinavia,  and  before  the  war 
manila  ropes  were  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  During  the  war  some 
came  from  the  United  States,  but  it  was  stated  that  the  quality  was  not  good.  Most 
of  the  imports  are  now  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  high  Dutch  and 
American  exchanges  are  preventing  purchases  from  these  sources. 

Hardware  {general). — Importers  are  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  all  kinds  of  special  household  and  hardware  articles  as  well  as  hardware 
for  mechanical  shops  and  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 

FINANCIAL  AND  TRADING  ARRANGEMENTS 

Business  in  hardware  and  household  products  is  done  on  many  and  varied  terms 
of  payment  according  to  the  character  of  the  article,  the  country  whence  the  goods 
are  imported,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  firms  have  been  doing  a  trade 
together.  Where  the  connections  are  of  long  standing  and  a  basis  of  confidence  has 
been  established,  the  terms  are  of  little  consequence,  as  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  calcu- 
lation, but  where  the  business  is  with  more  or  less  new  connections  various  arrange- 
ments have  been  made.  A  cash-against-document  basis  is  pursued  by  some,  while 
others  ask  for  payment  in  thirty  days  from  date  of  invoice  or  a  cash  document  of  2£ 
per  cent,  2  per  cent,  or  1£  per  cent.  Many  firms  give  ninety  days'  sight  draft  terms. 
The  payment  terms  most  favoured  seemed  to  be  thirty  days  from  date  of  invoice  or 
ninety  days'  sight  draft  from  date  of  bill  of  lading,  but  in  any  case  the  importers 
desire  to  receive  the  goods  before  making  payment.  Quotations  should  be  if  possible 
c.i.f.  Scandinavian  ports  or  at  least  f.o.b.  Canadian  ports.  Business  is  done  on  either 
basis,  but  the  former  enables  the  importer  to  know  the  landed  costs  in  order  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  from  other  sources. 

In  most  lines  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  good  live  agent  well  acquainted  with 
the  trade  in  order  to  push  the  sale  of  the  article  and  keep  it  constantly  before  the 
attention  of  likely  purchasers.  He  can  also  keep  in  touch  with  the  financial  standing 
of  the  importing  firms — a  very  essential  matter  under  present  conditions.  For  the 
sale  of  many  of  these  articles  the  usual  commission  is  5  per  cent. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  paragraphs,  there  is  a  very  good  opportunity 
for  Canadian  exporters  in  several  of  the  products,  while  in  others  trade  will  be  more 
difficult.  An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  show  as  accurately  as  possible  the  position 
of  the  market  and  what  competition  is  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  hoped  that  after  giving 
the  matter  serious  consideration  Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  develop  a 
good  trade  in  many  lines  of  household  and  hardware  products  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

[The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to  the  Trade  Inquiries  from 
Scandinavia  whic^  are  published  in  this  issue.] 
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THE  NORWEGIAN  SITUATION  IN  WOOD,  PULP  AND  PAPER 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  in  Norway,  writing  under  date 
:  March  14,  states  that  the  downward  trend  in  the  wood  market  continues,  England 
being  the  weakest  foreign  market.    Continental  and  overseas  markets  are  somewhat 
firmer. 

Moist  mechanical  pulp  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  improvement.  In  the  parser 
market  a  lively  demand  continues  for  newsprint,  but  wrapping  paper  is  weak.  In 
general,  however,  the  market  has  declined,  causing  stock  quotations  of  most  of  the 
wood  industries  to  fall.  The  high  prices  of  raw  materials  and  the  low  prices  obtained 
for  manufactured  products  have  forced  the  manufacturers  to  sell  at  a  loss,  thus 
causing  a  serious  disruption  of  trade,  but  the  published  accounts  of  this  movement 
have  been  somewhat  overstated.  In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  year 
1920  there  were  buyers  of  wood  and  pulp  at  unusually  high  prices,  and  manufacturers 
had  opportunities  to  close  contracts  securing  work  for  all  their  industries  for  the 
ensuing  year.  At  that  time  it  was  not  thought  unreasonable  to  demand  kr.  60  per 
cubic  metre  for  pulpwood  timber,  and,  though  this  price  was  from  four  to  five  times 
:  pre-war  prices,  the  manufacturers  in  their  turn  sold  their  products  at  eight  to  ten 
times  pre-war  values.  These  abnormal  profits  thus  earned  should  assist  them  during 
the  present  depression. 

In  the  autumn  of  1920  the  scarcity  of  coal  and  >  consequent  high  prices  made 
manufacture  in  the  wood  industries  very  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  timber  was 
being  purchased  to  cover  much  more  than  the  normal  demand.  Suppliers  were  allowed 
to  deliver  timber  of  such  dimensions  that  the  quantity  by  cubic  measure  far  exceeded 
their  calculations.  As  a  consequence,  the  exporters  were  forced  to  choose  between 
the  partial  and  total  cancellation  of  contracts  or  ruining  their  customers.  Naturally 
the  first  alternative  was  chosen,  and  bonds  were  issued  to  the  wood  suppliers,  the 
maturing  of  these  bonds  this  summer  being  a  big  factor  in  the  present  stringency. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  increasingly  keen  competition  of  Finland  and 
Germany,  with  their  depreciated  currencies,  has  forced  prices,  already  weak,  still 
further  down. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA  FOR  1920 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  March  14,  1922. — The  trade  returns  of  British  Guiana  for  1920,  which 
have  only  recently  been  published,  show  that  the  value  of  the  total  trade  and  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected  were  "  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  colony."  The 
total  trade  was  valued  at  $54,344,183,  made  up  of  imports  to  the  value  of  $24,861,533 
(including  transhipment  goods)  and  exports  (including  transhipments  and  re-exports) 
to  the  value  of  $29,482,650.  The  imports  exceeded  those  of  1919  by  $9,139,711,  and  the 
|  exports  by  $9,126,656. 

The  Imports 

The  increased  importation  was  chiefly  due  to  the  following  causes,  viz:  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  exports  in  producing  countries;  the  fact  that  orders  for 
goods  which  had  been  a  long  time  in  hand  were  executed  during  the  year;  and  the 
general  condition  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  colony  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
value  of  her  exports.  Compared  with  the  previous  year,  increases  occurred  in  many 
items  coming  under  specific  duty,  but  were  more  noticeable  in  manufactured  goods 
subject  to  the  ad  valorem  rate,  the  value  in  this  class  exceeding  the  previous  year  by 
nearly  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  items  under  ad  valorem  duties  in  which 
increases  appeared  were  apparel,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  motor  cars,  manufactures 
of  cotton,  silk  and  wool,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  hats  and  bonnets,  and  manu- 
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factures  of  rubber.  The  imports  in  the  free  list  also  increased,  the  principal  itenw 
being  books,  agricultural  implements,  leather  goods,  sewing  machines,  manure,  and 
paper. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  average  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  three  pre-war  years, 
1911-13,  were  valued  at  $4,311,529,  and  in  the  years  1918-19  at  $4,740,978,  rising  in 
1920  to  $9,358,357.  A  list  of  the  principal  articles  imported  (which  accompanies  the 
customs  returns)  indicates  that  with  few  exceptions  every  article  shows  an  increase 
in  value.  The  only  noticeable  decline  was  in  coal.  Of  soap,  though  a  large  quantity 
was  imported,  it  was  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  in  which,  however,  an  exception- 
ally large  quantity  had  been  imported.  In  the  unenumerated  list,  the  value  increased 
threefold.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  imports  is  that  foodstuffs  have  increased  in 
about  an  equal  proportion  with  manufactured  goods.  The  increases  that  would  be  of 
interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  are:  bread  and  biscuits,  which  increased  largely 
in  value,  much  above  the  pre-war  figure,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  considerably 
more  than  Canada  and  the  United  States  together.  In  boots  and  shoes  the  value  also 
exceeded  the  pre-war  figure.  The  same  is  the  case  with  cement,  over  one-half  the 
whole  import  being  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  double  the  quantity  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Confectionery  and  jams  have  also  increased  very  largely. 
The  value  for  cordage  is  many  times  greater  than  from  Canada,  about  three-quarters 
of  the  whole  import  being  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Even  in  tinned  and  preserved 
fish  the  United  Kingdom  stands  second  on  the  list,  Canada  being  third.  In  all  lines 
of  manufactured  goods  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  greatly  increased, 
exceeding  those  of  any  other  year.  The  imports  of  linen,  cotton,  and  wollen  goods 
were  about  double  the  value  of  the  average  year,  and  the  same  may  be  said  about 
manures.  In  paints,  colours,  and  in  manufactures  of  tobacco,  including  cigarettes, 
the  United  Kingdom  holds  the  premier  position,  as  also  a  record  increase  being 
recorded  in  the  latter  commodity. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  view  of  the  inflation  in  values  which  prevailed  in  1920,  the  small  comparative 
increase  shown  in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  would  indicate  that  less  goods 
were  imported  from  that  country  during  the  year.  Where  quantities  are  given  in  the 
returns  this  is  shown  to  be  the  case,  as  in  biscuits,  butter,  cheese,  beer,  condensed 
milk,  mackerel,  dried  fisfc,  canned  meats,  confectionery,  oilmeal,  hay,  cement,  and 
petroleum. 

Increases  occurred  in  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  which  rose  in  value  over 
half  a  million  dollars,  but  as  the  quantity  is  not  given  it  is  probable  that  less  of  these 
goods  were  imported.  Another  principal  increase  was  made  in  coal,  which  with  the 
above,  accounted  for  the  increase  shown  in  the  total  imports  for  the  year. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  imports  from  Canada  have  been  steadily  increasing.  In  the  three  pre-war 
years,  1911-13,  the  average  total  value  was  slightly  under  $600,000,  but  in  1918-20 
these  had  risen  to  $3,347,149.  This  improved  showing  was  no  doubt  to  some  extent 
affected  by  the  general  advance  in  the  price  of  commodities,  but  nevertheless  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  goods  was  imported  from  Canada  in  all  lines. 

Comparing  1920  with  the  last  pre-war  year,  it  is  found  that  in  the  usual  lines  of 
foodstuffs  imported  every  Canadian  item  had  increased.  Bread  and  biscuits  nearly 
doubled  in  quantity;  butter  and  cheese  quadrupled;  more  fish  of  all  kinds  was 
imported,  notably  fish  tinned  and  canned.  Dried  fish  rose  from  13,000  cwt.  to  30,000 
cwt.,  and  pickled  mackerel  and  salmon  from  854  barrels  to  3,775  barrels.  The  total 
value  of  all  fish  imported  from  Canada  rose  from  $91,010  to  $464,008.    In  flour  the 
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increase  was  39,257  bags.   Grain  and  pulse  about  doubled  in  quantity  and  hay  made  a 
1  slight  advance.    Of  fresh  vegetables  (quantity  not  being  given)  the  value  rose  from 
!  $55,000  to  $134,000.  In  manufactured  goods  there  was  a  much  better  showing  in  value, 
!  and  in  quantity  also  where  it  was  given.   The  demand  for  Canadian  trunks  and  valises 
I  in  this  market  has  now  become  of  some  importance,  though  in  1913  practically  none 
!  were  imported.    The  same  may  be  said  of  boots  and  shoes,  the  demand  for  which  has 
been  created  since  1913.    The  quantity  of  brooms  and  brushes  has  about  doubled. 
Cordage  and  twine,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  paints  and  oils,  lumber,  and  chemical 
manures  have  all  increased.     The  demand  for  Canadian  chemical  manures  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  place  it  second  in  value  on  the  list  of  imports  from 
Canada,  exclusive  of  unenumerated  goods. 

The  following  statement  will  give  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
|  from  Canada  in  1920  and  the  two  previous  years : — 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  IN  THE  YEARS 
1918,  1919,  AND  1920 


Articles 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Bags  (travelling  and  tool),  trunks  and  valises..  .. 

$1,606 

$2,247 

$10,368 

4,494 

3,647 

5,869 

8,114 

4,481 

23,274 

17,051 

6,440 

13,756 

Butter  

18,519 

8,548 

16,659 

106 

3,737 

9,128 

25,910 

55,631 

60,398 

997 

5,060 

16,866 

8,843 

7,285 

Fish- 

Tinned,  canned  or  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles.  . 

4,307 

15,806 

32,069 

197,985 

322,452 

332,044 

19,748 

55,457 

69,759 

23,247 

33,713 

30,739 

1,360,124 

1,761,733 

1,722,143 

142,530 

151,727 

385,158 

1,154 

6,034 

7,829 

39,085 

6,001 

30,668 

Oil,  other  than  petroleum,  petrol  and  essential  oils.  . 

13,650 

19,873 

9,472 

41,162 

35,001 

29,063 

5,581 

7,314 

40,205 

146,377 

172,242 

134,229 

84,945 

272,519 

223,308 

438,522 

496,414 

781,024 

241,870 

283,394 

431,006 

Total  value  of  imports  (excluding  transhipments) 

$2,612,080 

$3,454,920 

$3,974,447 

The  Exports 

In  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  it  is  stated  that  "the  value  of  the 
exports  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  was  higher  in  1920  than  it  has  ever 
;been  in  the  history  of  the  colony  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  previous  trade 
reports."  Increases  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  value  occurred  in  sugar,  diamonds,  rice, 
coconut  oil,  lumber,  charcoal,  and  citrate  of  lime.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  sugar 
alone  was  upwards  of  $9,000,000. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  various  classes  of  exports  during  the  last 
three  years : — 

1918  1919  1920 

Domestic  produce   and   manufactures..    ..     $13,817,315        $17,592,450  $26,282,456 

Foreign  produce  and  manufactures   982,001  1,249,470  1,007,663 

Transhipment  goods   2,119,713  1,514,074  2,192,531 


Totals 
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REGISTRATION  OF  PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS  VERY  NECESSARY 

IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  20,  1922. — Priority  of  patents  in  Brazil  is  guaranteed  byj 
law  providing  the  inventor  registers  his  patent  in  Brazil  within  twelve  months  from! 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  home  application. 

On  account  of  the  unreliability  of  communication  during  the  war,  the  President 
of  Brazil,  according  to  the  terms  of  Article  79,  No.  X  of  law  No.  2924,  of  January  5, 
1915,  declared,  that  the  priority  and  other  periods  relating  to  industrial  inventions-! 
and  trade-marks  were  suspended  from  August  1,  1'914,  until  a  date  to  be  fixed  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  European  war.  Decree  No.  15173  of  December  14,  1921,  states 
that  this  date  has  been  fixed  as  September  30,  192%. 

This  means  that  inventors  having  patents  dating  as  far  back  as  August  1,  1914, 
may  apply  for  registration,  priority  being  guaranteed. 

The  following  examples  of  infringements  will  show  the  necessity  of  registering 
trade-marks  in  this  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
anticipate  exporting  to  Brazil  will  not  neglect  this  small  but  very  important  matter. 
The  first  case  is  that  of  a  well-known  brand  of  caustic  soda  which  had  been  sold  in 
Brazil  for  more  than  thirty  years.  During  the  recent  crisis,  a  dealer  found  himself 
in  financial  difficulties  and  handed  back  to  the  agent  a  shipment  of  this  material  for 
which  he  could  not  pay.  As  the  mark  had  not  been  registered,  the  merchant  quietly 
did  so,  and  then  on  a  judge's  order  seized  all  the  caustic  soda  which  the  agent  had  and 
prohibited  the  further  employment  in  Brazil  of  this  particular  mark.  Another  case 
is  that  of  a  certain  make  of  agricultural  implements,  imported  for  many  years  by  a 
Brazilian  firm  which  registered  the  mark  in  its  own  name.  A  few  years  ago  this 
agricultural  firm  was  absorbed  by  a  larger  concern,  which  sent  down  its  own  agent  to 
sell  in  Brazil.  It  was  only  after  long  and  costly  litigation  that  the  manufacturing 
company  was  able  to  obtain  the  trade-mark. 

These  are  two  concrete  cases  which  occurred  recently,  but  others  are  likely  to 
happen  and  do  happen :  for  instance,  competitors  will  register  the  trade-mark  of  any 
article  that  is  causing  trouble,  in  order  to  kill  competition. 

LUMBER  SHIPMENTS  TO  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  March  15,  1922. — The  attention  of  all  exporters  of  lumber  from 
Canada  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  as  there  is  a  decided  preference  on  this  market  for 
Canadian  quality,  firms  quoting  to  Japanese  buyers  should  always  point  out  clearly 
whether  they  are  offering  Canadian  or  United  States  lumber. 

Considerable  trouble  has  been  caused  lately  by  Canadian  exporters  shipping 
lumber  of  United  States  origin  to  firms  in  Japan  who  took  for  granted  that,  as  they 
were  buying  from  Canada,  they  would  receive  Canadian  quality,  but  who  found  on 
examining  inspection  certificates  that  the  lumber  was  shipped  from  a  United  States 
mill.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  exporters  in  British  Columbia,  if  they  cannot 
supply  Canadian  quality  will  buy  in  the  open  market  from  United  States  mills. 
Nothing  can  be  urged  against  this  practice  if  the  buyer  in  Japan  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  if  he  will  accept  the  United  States  product  in  place  of  the  Canadian. 
But  there  have  been  a  few  cases  lately  where  the  Canadian  shipper  has  supplied 
United  States  timber,  and  has  not  duly  advised  his  buyer  to  this  effect.  This  proce- 
dure is  liable  to  cause  much  trouble,  and  is  not  conducive  to  building  up  a  good 
name  for  Canadian  lumber  exporters.  When  buyers  on  this  side  place  orders  with 
Canadian  mills,  it  is  because  they  want  Canadian  lumber  or,  as  it  is  known  on  this 
market,  "  Vancouver  quality". 
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PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  COTTON  CONGRESS  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

The  Brazilian  Consul  in  Halifax,  writing  under  date  April  10,  announces  that  an 
I  International  Cotton  Congress  is  proposed  to  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  October 
!  to  study  the  production,  market  conditions,  etc.,  of  cotton  in  Brazil  and  other  countries. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
The  Australian  Tariff  Board 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  II.  Ross 

Melbourne,  March  14,  1922. — In    Commercial   Intelligence    Journal    No.  942 
(February  18,  1922)  appeared  a  resume  of  the  Tariff  Board  Act,  and  the  Board's  far- 

I  reaching  powers  of  investigating  matters  appertaining  to  the  importation  of  goods,  the 

;  cost  of  production  in  Australian  industries,  and  also  in  reporting  upon  reciprocal 
trade  matters  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs. 

The  Act  was  passed  in  December  1921,  but  the  appointment  of  the  personnel  of  the 

1  Board  was  made  on  March  10,  1922.  The  chairman  is  a  leading  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Customs,  the  two  other  members  representing  the  interests  of 
manufacturers  and  importers  respectively. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Board  will  commence  operations  without  delay,  as  there 

;  are  many  questions  of  great  importance  to  importers  to  be  dealt  with.  Large  ship- 
ments of  goods  purchased  at  the  peak  of  values  in  1920  and  early  in  1921  are  still 

|  in  bonded  warehouses  pending  definite  decisions  as  to  re-valuation  at  their  present 
value  for  dutiable  purposes. 

While  Australian  manufacturers  receive  the  benefit  of  a  recently  imposed  high 

!  tariff   (combined  with  their  natural  protection  of  heavy  ocean  freights,  adverse 

I  exchange  and  other  importing  charges)  and  anti-dumping  legislation  to  prevent 
unfair  competition,  yet  the  Tariff  Board  is  empowered  to  investigate  complaints  that 

!  the  manufacturers  are  making  undue  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  Briefly, 
it  is  a  function  of  the  Board  to  prevent  manufacturers  abusing  the  privileges  extended 

|  to  them  by  recent  Australian  commercial  legislation. 

In  all  cases  the  Board  will  report  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs,  upon  whom 

1  the  responsibility  of  the  administration  fall's,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 

!  their  deductions  will  be  approved  by  the  Minister,  nor  that  Parliament  will  subse- 

;  quently  ratify  their  recommendations. 

The  term  of  appointment  under  the  Act  is  two  years,  and  whether  the  term 
will  be  renewed  depends  obviously  upon  the  success  of  this  experimental  legislation. 
From  the  qualified  and  experienced  personnel  of  the  Board  much  is  expected  of  their 

j  investigations  and  recommendations.    The  present  indications  are  that  they  will  not 

;  lack  many  contentious  commercial  problems  being  submitted  for  their  elucidation. 

Modifications  of  the  Indian  Tariff 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  949  (April 
I  8,  1922),  page  550,  respecting  the  new  tariff  of  India,  the  following  further  informa- 
tion has  been  received  through  the  Indian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  England: — 
Finance  Bill  passed  by  Legislature  on  24th  March  with  following  changes:  Duty 
on  salt  retained  at  old  rate  of  Be.  1.  4  per  maund  of  82%  pounds.    (Proposed  rate 
'was  Us.  2.  8  per  maund.)    Duty  on  salted  fish  retained  at  7  annas  and  6  pies  per 
maund.    Excise  duty  on  cotton  piece-goods  manufactured  in  India  retained  at  3 \ 
\  per  cent  ad  valorem  (proposed  rate  was  7  per  cent),  and  import  duty  on  cotton  piece- 
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goods  retained  at  11  per  cent  (proposed  rate  was  15  per  cent).  Import  duties  on! 
machinery  as  specified  below  retained  at  2h  per  cent  ad  valorem  : — 

Machinery,  namely,  prime  movers  and  component  parts  thereof,  including  boilers 
and  component  parts  thereof;  also  including  locomotive  and  portable  engine?,! 
steam  rollers,  fire  engines,  motor  tractors  designed  for  purposes  other  than  i 
agriculture,  and  other  machines  in  which  the  prime  mover  is  not  separable 
from  the  operative  parts. 

Machinery  (and  component  parts  thereof),  meaning  machines  or  sets  of  machines! 
to  be  worked  by  electric,  steam,  water,  fire  or  other  power  not  being  manual  j 
or  animal  labour,  or  which,  before  being  brought  into  use,  require  to  be  fixed 
with  reference  to  other  moving  parts;  and  including  belting  of  all  materials 
for  driving  machinery. 

Provided  that  the  term  does  not  include  tools  and  implements  to  be  worked  by 
manual  or  animal  labour,  and  provided  also  that  only  such  articles  shall  be 
admitted  as  component  parts  of  machinery  as  are  indispensable  for  the 
working  of  the  machinery,  and  are,  owing  to  their  shape  or  to  other  special 
quality,  not  adapted  for  any  other  purpose. 

Note. — This  includes  machinery  and  component  parts  thereof  made  of  substances 
other  than  metal. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  duty  on  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  viz.,  pig  iron, 
bar  iron,  anchors,  beams,  joints,  pillars,  girders,  bolts,  nuts,  pipes,  etc.,  and  also  on 
railway  plant  and  rolling  stock,  viz.,  all  material  for  bridges,  rails,  sleepers,  engines, 
tenders,  carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  has  been  increased  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Increased  Duties  on  Copper,  Bronze,  and  Brass  in  Japan 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohoma,  March  30,  1922. — The  Government  of  J apan  have  increased  the  import 
duties  on  copper,  bronze  and  brass.  The  bill  authorizing  this  increase,  Which  had 
already  passed  both  houses,  and  the  law  making  it  effective  was  promulgated  to-day, 
and  comes  into  effect  as  from  this  date. 

Japanese  copper  producers  claim  that  it  costs  them  an  average  yen  8.48  per  picul 
(1  picul=133£  pounds)  to  produce  this  metal,  while  Canadian  and  United  States 
copper  could  be  imported  at  prices  considerably  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  in 
Japan.  It  was  contended  therefore  that  if  this  most  essential  and  national  industry  was 
to  be  preserved  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  import  duty  (yen  1.20  per  picul) 
to  at  least  yen  7  per  picul.  It  was  also  shown  that  if  the  domestic  industry  were  not 
protected,  80  per  cent  of  the  annual  requirements  (70,000  tons)  or  56,000  tons  would 
have  to  be  imported  from  foreign  sources  involving  an  expenditure  of  some  yen 
35,000,000.  On  the  other  hand  with  the  duty  increased  to  yen  7  local  producers  said 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  import  foreign  copper.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  Government  authorities  have  instructed  exchange  banks  not  to  facilitate  credits 
for  the  importation  of  goods  which  are  plentifully  supplied  in  Japan  or  which'  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  on  account  of  being  manufactured  locally.  As  the  exchange 
banks  are  more  or  less  dependent  now  on  the  Government  foT  foreign  specie,  they  must 
apply  to  the  Government  agencies  for  it's  transfer,  mentioning  at  the  same  time  the 
goods  to  be  imported.  This  in  itself  is  another  reason  why  future  purchases  will  be 
difficult. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  large  quantities  of  waste  brass 
(which  was  on  the  free  list)  have  been  imported  from  Europe  and  used  by  the  brass 
manufacturers  as  a  substitute  for  foreign  copper,  but  now  the  same  duty  applies  and 
the  imposition  of  the  duty  will  no  doubt  kill  this  business. 

Metal  traders  who  opposed  the  increased  tariff  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their 
petitions  against  it.    They  claimed  that  the  increased  duties  would  not  only  greatly 
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hamper  importers,  but  would  also  check  exports  of  copper  and  brass  manufactures. 
They  also  argued  that  the  increased  rates  would  unduly  depress  the  business  of  many 
metal  traders  as  compared  with  the  help  it  would  bring  to  a  comparatively  few  copper 
producers. 

NEW  RATES 

(1  kin=l-3227  pounds) 

Phosphor  copper: 

(1)  Ingots  and  slabs,  yen  7  per  100  kin. 

(2)  Bars  and  rods,  yen  15  per  100  kin. 

(3)  Plates  and  sheets,  yen  16  per  100  kin. 

(4)  Wires: 

A.  Not  coated  with  metals: 

a.  Not  exceeding  0-5  mm.  in  diameter,  yen  19.30  per  100  kin. 

B.  Coated  with  base  metals :  yen  20.40  per  kin. 

b.  Other,  yen  15.70  per  100  kin. 

(5)  Twisted  wires,  30  per  cent  ad.  valorem. 

(6)  Pipes  and  tubes: 

A.  Not  coaled  with  metals,  yen  21.20  per  100  kin. 

B.  Coated  with  base  metals,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(7)  Waste  of  old,  fit  only  for  remanufacturing,  yen  7  per  100  kin. 
Brass  and  Bronze: 

(1)  Ingots  and  slabs,  yen  7  per  100  kin. 

(2)  Bars  or  rods: 

A.  For  steam  turbines,  yen  21  per  100  kin. 

B.  Other,  yen  12.60  per  100  kin. 

(3)  Plates  and  sheets,  yen  12.80  per  100  kin. 

(4)  Wires,  yen  15  per  100  kin. 

(5)  Pipes  and  tubes: 

A.  Not  coated  with  metals,  yen  17.50  per  100  kin. 

B.  Coated  with  base  metals,  yen  19.50  per  100  kin. 

(6)  Foils,  yen  38.30  per  100  kin. 

(7)  Waste  or  old,  fit  only  for  remanufacturing,  yen  7  per  100  kin. 

This  new  tariff  has  already  strengthened  local  prices  of  copper  and  brass  goods 
1  which  are  as  under: — 


Copper  plates  

Brass  and  bronze  

Copper  wires  

Brass  wires  

Copper  narrow  plates.. 
Brass  narrow  plates .  .  . 

Copper  bars,  etc  

Brass  bars,  etc  

Copper  tubes  and  pipes  . 
Brass  tubes  and  pipes. 


Beginning 

At  Present 

of  March 

Yen 

Yen 

66 

61 

60 

55 

53 

49 

43 

40 

59 

54 

43 

39 

55 

52 

44 

40 

82 

75 

82 

75 

LARGE  IMPORTS  OF  COPPER  LATELY 

It  is  said  that  in  Osaka  large  amounts  of  copper  have  been  imported  speculatively 
1  by  a  few  merchants  in  expectation  of  the  raising  of  the  import  duties.    At  present 
!  there  is  said  to  be  in  stock  in  Osaka  8,000  tons  of  United  States  copper,  while  at  the 
,  same  time  about  7,000  tons  of  Japanese  copper  are  held,  making  altogether  some 
15,000  tons  at  present  on  the  market.    At  the  average  rate  of  consumption  this  will 
i  be  enough  copper  to  last  Japan  for  about  five  months.    There  is  also  a -considerable 
amount  of  scrap  copper  on  order  which  will  be  imported  during  the  next  few  months 
from  America  and  Europe.    This  was  contracted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  would 
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be  exempt  from  duty  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  The  revised  tariff  which  is 
now  in  effect  however,  puts  a  duty  of  yen  7  per  picul  on  scrap  copper  with  the  result 
that  importers  who  have  made  contracts  are  now  in  much  perplexity  and  stand  to 

lose  heavily. 

Decisions  Under  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  of  the  United  Kingdom 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  (United  Kingdom),  of  March  30,  has  an  announce- 
ment of  awards  in  arbitration  under  Section  I  (5)  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
Act  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  awards  relate  to  "key"  industries.  (See  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  ~No.  921,  of  September  26,  1921,  pages  507-510.)  In  two 
cases,  viz.,  that  of  R.  lactose  and  that  of  cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid  and  citric  acid, 
the  decisions  are  against  the  Board  of  Trade  and  those  substances  are  accordingly 
withdrawn  from  the  lists  of  dutiable  articles  as  from  25th  March,  which  is  the  date 
of  the  signature  of  the  awards.  It  was  decided  that  calcium  carbide  was  properly 
excluded  from  the  list  chargeable  with  duty.  The  following  are  ruled  to  be  properly 
included  in  the  dutiable  list:  planimeters  and  integrators  (planimeter  type),  calcu- 
lating cylinders  and  mucic  acid. 

Import  Duties  Increased  in  Grenada 

It  is  announced  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  a 
Customs  Duties  Amendment  Ordinance,  No.  2  of  1922,  has  been  passed  in  Grenada, 
British  West  Indies,  establishing,  as  from  January  1.6,  a  revised  schedule  of  import 
duties.  The  new  schedule  of  duties  differs,  it  is  stated,  from  the  former  one  chiefly 
by  the  increase  of  the  duties  on  a  large  number  of  articles  from  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  preferential  tariff  and  15  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff,  to  12£ 
per  cent  and  18|  per  cent  respectively. 

Certificate  of  Value  and  of  Origin  Required  for  Grenada 

According  to  a  notice  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Grenada,  British  West  Indies,  has  adopted  in  connection  with  the  importation  of 
goods  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  the  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  which 
was  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference,  1921,  for  use  by  the  Dominions 
generally.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  form  in  question  is  identical  with  that  already 
required  for  shipments  to  some  of  the  other  British  West  Indian  colonies. 

Export  Tax  on  Rubber  from  Federated  Malay  States 

Mr.  P.  W.  Ward,  Canadian  Government  Trade'  Commissioner,  Singapore,  has 
forwarded  a  copy  of  an  ordinance  respecting  duties  on  rubber  exported  from  the 
Federated  Malay  States.  According  to  this  ordinance,  when  the  price  of  rubber  as 
notified  for  the  time  being  in  the  Gazette  is  35  cents  per  pound  or  over,  but  is  under 
37  cents  per  pound,  the  export  duty  is  to  be  1|  per  cent;  wfcen  37  cents  per  pound  or 
over  but  under  38  cents,  If  per  cent;  when  38  cents  per  pound  or  over  but  under  39 
cents,  2  per  cent;  when  39  cents  per  pound  or  over  but  under  40  cents,  2^  per  cent; 
when  40  cents  per  pound  or  over  but  under  $1.50,  2 J  per  cent;  when  $1.50  per  pound 
or  over,  3  per  cent.  The  duties  apply  to  any  cultivated  rubber,  including  latex.  For 
the  purposes  of  these  duties,  one  gallon  of  latex  is  to  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  pound  of  rubber,  and  bark  shavings  from  rubber  trees  are  to  be  taken  as  contain- 
ing 20  per  cent  by  weight  of  rubber. 

Peruvian  Consular  Fees  Increased 

Mr.  Ack-ien  Falardeau,  consul  for  Peru,  Quebec,  writes  that  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment has  increased  the  fee  for  the  certification  of  consular  invoices  from  the  previously 
prevailing  rate  of  2  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  increased  rate  became 
effective  on  March  24. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 

Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H. 
!  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Tender 
j  Board,  Public  Works  Department,  Sydney. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
|  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Refer 
j  to  file  No.  17986). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Tender  Board,  Public  Works  Department,  Sydney,  Australia. 
Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.                   Date  of  Closing  Particulars 
No.  31-21        May  29,  1922  Supply,  delivery,  and  erection  of  1,000  k.w.  steam  turbo- 
generator, complete  with  fittings  and  accessories, 
to  drawing,  as  specified. 

New  Zealand 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  has 
transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  under  date  March  20, 
1  1922,  the  following:— 

(1)  Six  copies  of  specifications  for  transformers  for  the  Waikato  Electric  Power 
|  Scheme  at  Auckland  (section  56),  the  tenders  for  which  close  at  Auckland  at  noon 
\  on  July  4,  1922. 

(2)  Six  copies  of  specifications  for  steel  transmission  line  towers  for  the  Lake 
j  Coleridge  Electric  Power  'Scheme  (section  T23),  tenders  for  which  close  at  Auckland 

at  neon  on  July  11,  1922. 

Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Tender  Board, 
i  Government  Buildings,  Wellington. 

These  specifications  are   on   file   at   the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
:  Ottawa,  copies  of  which  are  available  to  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to 
the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  'Service  (quoting  file  No.  19973). 

ANTICIPATED  EARLY  REVIVAL  OF  SPAIN'S  EXPORT  TRADE 

An  early  revival  in  Spain's  export  trade  is  highly  probable,  writes  a  Barcelona 
j  correspondent  in  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.    Agents  in  Latin  America 

have  been  sending  more  frequent  inquiries  than  for  some  time  past,  and  reports 

from  travellers  recently  returned  are  to  the  effect  that  if  stocks  are  not  soon  replaced 
|  the  doors  of  various  stores  will  close.  One  prominent  firm  with  both  travelling  and 
]  stationary  agents  gives  particularly  encouraging  accounts  of  Argentina,  Venezuela, 
■  and  Colombia.    It  is  many  years  since  all  classes  of  stocks  reached  their  present  low 

level,  for  extreme  caution  in  buying  and  repudiation  of  many  contracts  placed  at  high 
:  prices  have  conduced  to  empty  shelves. 

The  principal  inquiries  have  been  for  woollens  and  cotton  goods  of  all  sorts,  par- 
,  ticularly  clothing  and  underclothing,  boots  and  shoes,  chiefly  of  the  better  grades, 

and  most  varieties  of  Spanish  produce,  including  sardines,  oil,  and  olives.  The 
,  increasing  cost  of  living  throughout  Spain,  coupled  with  the  demand  for  many 

manufactured  goods  for  military  requirements,  tend  to  keep  prices  and  wages  up, 
:  and  much  of  this  business  should  therefore  find  its  way  to  British  factories,  where 
'  competing  lines  are  made.  Although  orders  already  booked  are  neither  numerous 
1  nor  large,  indications  are  reported  of  an  increased  and  continuous  trade  from  May 
;  onwards. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  18,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  April  18.  Those  for  the  week  ending  April  11  are  also  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


April  11, 

April  18. 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

Britain 

£ 

1  00 

$4.86 

«p  t  .  O  X  O  »7 

193 

09  44 

Itfll  V 

193 

.0553 

0556 

Florin 

-  * 

402 

3876 

.3888 

I  ?  o  1 1 »  ill  *vi 

Fr 

1 

193 

■  VOI9 

■  Void 

Pest 

t ' 

193 

.1590 

.1595 

Esc 

1  ' 

1 

08 

.0846 

AO  1  i 

Fr 

1  ' 

193 

r  qqi 
■  1991 

1AAE 

.  i  y  y  □ 

r^3-<^T*rYi  a  nv 

\J\DL  II  Idll^V    .    .         .    .          .  . 

Mk. 

1  ' 

238 

i  VVdU 

AAQ  r 

.  U  U  6  •> 

Dr 

1  ' 
-  " 

.193 

0466 

AA  7  1 

Kr 

268 

1  Q  1  1 

Sweden 

Kr 

1  * 

268 

.  2680 

.2678 
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MARKET  FOR  STOVES  IN  BARCELONA 

A  correspondent  of .  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  in  Barcelona  directs 
attention  to  a  market  in  Barcelona,  and  in  the  interior  of  Spain,  for  certain  labour- 
saving  devices,  such  as  small  cranes  or  hoists  to  be  employed  in  building  construc- 
tion, and  notably  to  stoves  for  cooking  purposes.  An  up-to-date  stove  would  find  a 
ready  market,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  every  new  building  there  is  a 
possible  sale  for  a  dozen,  the  buildings  all  being  let  out  in  flats.  It  would  pay  manu- 
facturers to  make  a  careful  study  of  this  market.  Onee  a  Spaniard  is  convinced  he 
is  hard  to  move,  but  he  can  be  convinced  by  demonstration. 

The  class  of  stove  required  is  simple,  and  inexpensive,  and  should  be  constructed 
to  burn  either  wood  or  coal.  In  the  country  wood  is  almost  universally  used  for  fuel, 
but  coal  chiefly  in  the  city;  as  it  is  expensive  the  stove  that  will  consume  the  smallest 
quantity  and  produce  good  results  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most  popular.  The 
few  electric  heaters  in  evidence  here  are  confined  to  the  large  hotels  or  wealthy 
private  residences,  as  is  the  case  with  gas  stoves,  both  electricity  and  gas  being 
beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  the  majority  as  a  medium  for  cooking.  Probably  the 
best  way  to  market  such  a  stove  would  be  to  arrange  for  a  window  display  in  one  of 
the  large  stores,  and  demonstrate  its  advantages  in  a  practical  way. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
I  received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor  ;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.), 

Inquiries  for  Hardware,  Household  Products,  Etc.,  in  Scandinavia  (Norway, 

Denmark  and  Sweden) 

(See  report  on  page  608  of  this  issue) 

4747.  Washing  machines. — A  Christiania  concern  are  in  the  market  for  wash- 
ing machines  from  Canada. 

4748.  Washing  machines. — A  concern  in  Norway  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporter  of  washing  machines  and  wringers. 

4749.  Washing  machines  and  wringers. — Both  iron  and  wood  frame  types  are 
imported  by  a  Danish  concern. 

4750.  Washing  machines  and  wringers. — A  Christiania  firm  desire  the  sole 
representation  for  good  Canadian  firm. 

4751.  Washing  machines. — Washing  machines  are  purchased  by  a  house  in 
Copenhagen. 

4752.  Washing  machines  and  wringers. — A  Norwegian  concern  would  like  to 
represent  a  Canadian  exporter  for  the  whole  of  Norway. 

4753.  Washing  machines. — A  Goteborg  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  washing  machines,  also  wringers,  12,  14,  16  inches. 

4754.  Kitchen  and  house  utensils. — These  articles  are  required  by  an  important 
firm  in  Norway. 

4755.  Kitchen  utensils. — A  Copenhagen  firm,  which  specializes  in  kitchen  uten- 
;  sils  of  every  description,  viz.,  stoves,  glassware,  washing  machines,  wringers,  wooden- 
ware  products,  would  be  pleased  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

4756.  Household  woodenware. — A  firm  of  hardware  merchants  in  Copenhagen 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  washing  machines,  wringers, 
mangles,  dowels,  skewers,  clothes  pegs,  etc. 

4757.  Lawn  mowers. — A  firm  in  Corjenhagen  imports  lawn  mowers,  principally 
14  inches.  Also  sell  in  sizes  12  inches,  16  inches  and  18  inches.  Some  horse  mowers 
and  grass  catchers  are  sold.    Canadian  manufacturers  should  send  catalogues  and 

[  prices. 

4758.  Kitchen  utensils. — Kitchen  utensils  are  demanded  by  Norwegian  firm. 

4759.  Aluminiumware. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  import  aluminiumware — kettles, 
saucepans,  etc. 

4760.  Clothes  wringers. — Canadian  exporters  should  communicate  wTith  a  con- 
i   eern  in  Copenhagen. 

4761.  Carpet  sweepers. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  want  carpet  sweepers. 

4762.  Fishing  tackle. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  import  all  kinds  of  fishing  rods, 
especially  in  long  sizes  of  bamboo  and  split  bamboo  and  tubular  steel,  12-14  feet; 
also  lines. 

4763.  Pressed  glass  dishes. — These  are  required  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

4764.  Ice  cream  freezers. — Principally  of  wood,  holding  from  2  to  20  quarts, 
are  purchased  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 
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4705.  Enamelware. — A  Danish  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  enamelware. 

4700.  Electric  household  goods. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  is  interested  in  the 
importation  of  electric  household  goods,  iron  toasters,  etc. 

4767.  Miners'  buckets. — A  Swedish  firm  are  asking  quotations  for  miners'1 
buckets. 

4708.  Builders'  requirements. — A  Stockholm  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  a 

Canadian  concern  in  a  position  to  export  builders'  requirements. 

4709.  Wire  and  wire  products. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  barbed  wire,  gal- 
vanized wire,  wire  fencing,  and  wire  nails,  should  communicate  with  a  DaTiish 
importer. 

4770.  Electrical  ranges. — A  Norwegian  concern  would  like  to  receive  catalogue! 
and  prices  of  electrical  ranges. 

4771.  Electrical  goods. — A  concern  in  Christiania  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  export  electrical  goods. 

4772.  Tools. — A  firm  in  Christiania  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporter 
of  all  kinds  of  tools  for  mechanics  and  auto  shops,  etc. 

4773.  Boat  and  yacht  equipment. — A  firm  in  Sweden  desire  to  import  all  kinds 
of  articles  for  boat  and  yacht  equipment. 

4774.  Sporting  goods. — A  firm  in  Sweden  are  desirous  of  importing  sporting 
goods  from  Canada. 

4775.  Sporting  goods. — A  firm  in  Norway  want  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  sporting  goods. 

4770.  Automobile  and  electrical  specialties. — A  Danish  firm  import  automobile 
and  electrical  specialties  of  all  descriptions. 

4777.  Cycle  and  motor  accessories. — A  Danish  firm  are  interested  in  cycle  and 
motor  accessories,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  should  communicate. 

4778.  Motor  and  motor  cycle  accessories. — A  Swedish  firm  would  like  to  repre- 
sent a  Canadian  concern  for  the  sale  of  motor  and  motor  cycle  accessories  of  all 
kinds. 

4779.  Motor  cycles. — A  Stockholm  firm  would  like  to  have  motor  cycles  from 
Canada,  of  at  least  8  h.-p. 

4780.  Cycle  accessories. — A  firm  in  Norway  are  interested  in  the  importation 
of  cycle  accessories  and  rough  parts  for  cycles. 

4781.  Sporting  goods. — These  goods  are  desired  by  a  firm  in  Christiania. 

4782.  Boat  motors,  etc. — A  concern  in  Norway  are  desirous  of  importing  boat 
motors,  carbureters,  accessories,  etc.;  also,  motor  accessories,  and  would  like  to  repre- 
sent Canadian  firm  for  specialty. 

4783.  Auto  and  motor  cycle  novelties. — These  are  required  by  a  firm  in  Stock- 
holm. 

4784.  Motor  cars  are  imported  by  a  Stockholm  concern,  who  desire  to  represent 
a  Canadian  firm. 

4785.  Motor  and  cycle  accessories. — A   Swedish  firm  are  interested  in  the 

importation  of  all  kinds  of  motor  and  cycle  accessories. 

4780.  Office  specialties. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian 
concern  for  the  sale  of  office  specialties,  except  wooden  furniture  and  safes,  for  the 
whole  of  Sweden. 

4787.  Metal  furniture  and  office  specialties. — A  firm  in  Norway  are  desirous  of 
hearing  from  Canadian  exporter  of  all  kinds  of  metal  furniture  and  office  specialties. 

Foodstuffs  from  Various  Countries 

4788.  Flour  and  colonial  products. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  at  the  Piraeus, 
Greece,  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  sugar,  cheese, 
tea,  and  colonial  products. 
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4789.  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Trinidad,  with  branch 
office  at  British  Guiana,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  suppliers  of  general 
foodstuffs.    Replies  only  from  exporting  firms. 

4790.  Canned  goods. — A  large  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Trinidad  would 
j  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting  canned  goods,  includ- 

I   ing  fish,  fruit,  and  preserves. 

4791.  Flour. — A  responsible  commission  merchant  in  Trinidad  desires  to  get  in 
j  touch  with  a  first-class  flour  mill  in  Canada,  supplying  bakers,  supers  and  extras, 
I  shipped  in  cotton  sacks  of  196  or  98  pounds  net.    With  an  average  grade  of  flour, 

merchant  states  that  he  can  sell  about  2,000  sacks  per  month,  but  if  quality  was  up 
!  to  standard  of  the  better -known  grades,  a  considerably  larger  sale  could  be  effected. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

4792.  Condensed  milk. — A  commission  merchant  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
desires  to  obtain  a  Canadian  agency  for  sweetened  condensed  milk,  able  to  withstand 

[  the  climate.    A  good  sale  can  be  guaranteed  for  a  reliable  brand. 

4793.  Codfish. — A  merchant  in  Trinidad  in  good  standing  would  like  to  get  in 
I  touch  with  an  exporter,  in  one  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  of  codfish.    Large  sale 

can  be  guaranteed. 

4794.  Feedstuffs.— A  commission  merchant  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  wishes 
j  to  secure  a  Canadian  connection  for  general  feedstuffs,  including  oats,  hay,  bran, 
;  pollard,  etc.  | 

4795.  Groceries. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Barbados  would  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  grocery  firms. 

4796.  Codfish. — A  commission  merchant  in  Barbados,  who  is  well  known  to  the 
trade,  and  who  covers  the  entire  West  Indies,  wishes  to  obtain  a  connection  for  the 

|  sale  of  codfish. 

4797.  Consignments. — A  commission  merchant  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  who 
is  in  position  to  obtain  very  best  prices,  would  like  to  receive  consignments  of  Cana- 

I  dian  produce,  including  such  items  as  potatoes,  onions,  codfish. 

4798.  Packing  house  products. — A  commission  agent  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trini- 
dad, who  is  in  good  position  to  secure  business,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Cana- 
dian packing  house  firm.    Merchant  would  carry  account  himself,  if  desired  to  do  so. 

4799.  Packing  house  products. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  at  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  with  branch  at  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  and  who  cover  the  other 
islands,  desire  to  secure  a  Canadian  connection  for  general  packing  house  products. 

4800.  Codfish. — A  commission  agent  at  Charlottetown,  Nevis,  with  connections 
at  Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  and  the  other  northern  islands,  would  like  to  secure  a  Cana- 
dian connection  in  one  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  for  codfish.  He  can  dispose  of 
about  500  casks  per  month. 

4801.  Packing  house  products. — A  commission  merchant  in  Barbados  wishes  to 
obtain  a  Canadian  connection  for  packing  house  products,  including  such  articles 

i  as  pigs'  tails,  snouts,  pickled  porkstuffs,  pickled  meats,  etc. 

4802.  Ale,  beer  and  stout. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados,  with  the  head 
office  at  Trinidad,  wishes  to  secure  a  Canadian  agency  for  selling  ale,  beer  and  stout. 

4803.  Butter  flavouring. — A  firm  of  chocolate  manufacturers  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  desire  to  obtain  a  good  flavouring  for  their  butter.  A  strong  flavour  such 
as  is  used  in  the  French  P.Y.  or  American  Blue  Ribbon  or  Dana  butter  is  required. 

4804.  Flour. — A  commission  agent  in  Barbados  desires  to  obtain  a  connection 
for  a  good  grade  of  flour  to  be  put  up  in  bags  of  96  pounds  net  or  196  pounds  net, 
and  shipped  through  Halifax  or  St.  John,  with  c.i.f .  quotations  if  possible.  Full 

I  particulars  on  file  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

4805.  Cornmeal  and  cereals. — A  commission  merchant  in  Barbados  with  good 
references  would  like  to  obtain  Canadian  connections  for  cornmeal  and  cereals,  and 
would  be  willing  to  carry  accounts  personally. 

4806.  Oats  and  oilmeal. — A  commission  merchant  in  Barbados,  at  present  repre- 
senting two  Canadian  firms,  wishes  to  secure  agencies  for  oats  and  oilmeal. 
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4807.  Codfish. — A  large  firm  of  commission  agents,  whose  head  office  is  at  Trini- 
dad, with  branches  at  Demerara  and  Barbados,  desire  to  obtain  a  Canadian  connec- 
tion for  codfish  from  the  Maritime  Provinces.    A  good  business  can  be  guarantee! 

4808.  Oats. — A  commission  merchant  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  desires  ti 
obtain  a  Canadian  connection  for  oats. 

4809.  Asparagus. — A  large  importer  of  canned  goods  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  asparagus.  This  asparagus  should  be  packed  in  2£- 
pound  square  tins,  24  to  a  case,  and  must  be  "pure  white"  grade.  Samples  and  prices 
requested  immediately.   There  is  a  market  in  Japan  for  about  80,000  cases  per  year. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

4810.  Printing  paper. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Barbados  would  like 

to  secure  a  Canadian  agency  for  printing  paper. 

4811.  Cigarettes. — A  commission  merchant  in  Barbados  wishes  to  obtain  a  Cana- 
dian cigarette  connection:  weight  2 J  pounds  to  the  thousand.  A  good  sale  can  be  guar- 
anteed if  the  brand  is  right. 

4812.  Glassware. — A  manufacturers'  representative  agency  in  Barbados,  with  a 
branch  office  in  Trinidad,  wish  to  secure  a  Canadian  agency  for  selling  glassware  of  all 
kinds,  including  window-pane  glass,  plate  glass,  lamp  chimneys,  etc. 

4813.  Matches. — A  firm  of  agents  in  good  standing  in  Barbados  wish  to  secure  an 
agency  for  matches. 

4814.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  responsible  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Trinidad, 
who  cover  the  entire  territory,  wish  to  secure  a  good  agency  for  boots  and  shoes. 

4815.  Rope. — A  large  firm  of  commission  agents  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  wist 
to  secure  a  Canadian  agency  for  selling  rope,  twine,  etc.  Are  in  position  to  do  a  big 
business.' 

4816.  Oil  mining  supplies. — One  of  the  largest  oil  mining  companies  in  Trinidad 
desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  engineering 
supplies  for  oil  drilling  and  refining  oil. 

4817.  Oils  and  fats. — A  firm  in  Cologne,  Germany,  representing  several  Unite! 
Kingdom  houses,  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  vege- 
table oils  and  fats,  animal  oils,  tallow,  and  other  raw  materials  used  in  the  soap  and 
margarine  trade,  for  the  sale  of  which  he  reports  an  efficient  organization. 


NORTH  AFRICA  AS  SOURCE  OF  FLAX 

Flax  is  indigenous  to  French  North  Africa,  and  for  centuries  weaving  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants.  Judging  by  the  results  obtained  in  recent  years  in 
Tunis  and  Morocco  every  description  of  flax  used  industrially  can  be  grown  in  those 
countries,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 

The  straw  of  North  African  flax  is  generally  short  and  of  bad  quality.  Attempts 
have  therefore  been  made  to  introduce  the  Kiga  variety,  and  in  1920  and  1921  over 
800  acres  were  sown.  There  is  a  factory  at  Medjez-el-Bab,  where  10  tons  of  fibre  are 
dealt  with  daily.  France  wishes  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  requirements  of  her  linen 
industry  by  growing  sufficient  flax  in  her  North  African  possessions.  This  would 
mean  the  cultivation  of  nearly  200,000  acres,  which  she  hopes  to  be  able  to  undertake 
successfully  in  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  PROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

Prom  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Welshman,  White  Sar-Dominion  Line,  April  29;  Canada,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  May  4;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  5; 
Albania,  Cunard  Line,  May  6;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May 
12;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  13;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  19. 

To  London. — Vellavia,  Cunard  Line,  April  30;  Bilbster,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd., 
May  1;  Venusia,  Cunard  Line,  May  5;  Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
May  6;  Comino,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  May  11;  Holbrook,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  13;  Vennonia,  Cunard  Line,  May  13;  Verbania,  Cunard  Line, 
May  20. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  5;  Metagama,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  6;  Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  12;  Scotian, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  13;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May 
19;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  20. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  29;  Dunbridge, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  6;  Cornishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
May  13;  Orthia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  16. 

To  Antwerp. — Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  4;  Merry- 
mount,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  10 ;  Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  15 ;  Melita,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  24. 

To  Belfast. — Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  May  8;  Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Line, 
May  12 ;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  May  21 ;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  26. 

To  Cork. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  May  10 ;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line, 
May  20. 

To  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  26. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  May  11;  Manchester 
Producer,  Manchester  Line,  May  18. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  May  4;  Cairnross, 
Thomson  Line,  May  11;  Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  May  18. 

To  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  4; 
Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  17 ;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  May  24. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Waimata,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
Ltd.,  May  20. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Montezuma,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  15. 

To  Bremen. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  17. 

To  Hamburg. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  May  8 ;  Merrymount,  Rogers  &  Webb, 
!  May  15. 

To  Havre  and  Bordeaux. — Wisley,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  4. 
To  Naples. — Montreal,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  6. 
To  Rotterdam. — Lord  Downshire,  Head 'Line,  May  8;  Merrymount,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  May  10 ;  Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  15 ;  Bolingbrohe,  Canadian  Pacific 
;  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  20.  j 
To  South  African  Ports. — Fantee,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  May  5. 
To  South  American  Ports. — A -steamer,  Houston  Line,  May  20. 
To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.,  May  8. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
I  ships,  Ltd.,  May  3 ;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  16. 
To  LrvERPOOL. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23. 
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From  St.  John 

To  Glasgow. — Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
April  26. 

To  Havana  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  26, 
May  27. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  April  25. 

To  Mediterranean,  Indl\,  Java. — A  steamer,  Ellerman-Bucknalls  Line,  loading 
April. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Boyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  April  28;  Chignecio,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  May  12. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  April  27,  May  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Furness  Line,  April  22;  Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  April  30. 

To  Southampton  and  Bremen. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  April  23. 
To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Mariner,   Canadian  Government 

Merchant  Marine,  April  27. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica. — Nevis,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  April  27;  Cale- 
donia, Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  May  11. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 

Saturday  every  week. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  Royal  Mail 

Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  April;  Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 
loading  May-June. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdijk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  ;Co.,  loading  April-May;  Dinteldijk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading 
May. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Politician,  Harrison  Direct  Line,  April. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — St.  Louis,  French  Line,  loading 
April;  Honduras,  French  Line,  loading  May. 

To  Honolula,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  May  19;  Mahura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  June  16. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  April  27 ;  Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  May  15. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Sydic,  General  Steamship  Corporation,  April ; 
Roxen,  General  Steamship  Corporation,  May. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
May  10. 

To  South  America  (West  Coast). — Regulas,  Latin-American  Line,  middle  April. 
Central   and   South   America. — A  steamer,  General  Steamship  Corporation, 
loading  April. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  April  20.  ■ 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Kakyu  Maru,  Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  10. 

To  Japan,  China,  and  Manila. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  1. 

To  West  Hartlepool,  London,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Fionia,  East  Asiatic 
Company,  early  May. 

To  Mexico  and  Central  America. — Baja  California,  Latin- America  Line,  May  26. 

To  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  (West  Coast). — Remus,  Latin-America 
Line,  May  31. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commerciaf 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  thej 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Col.  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time-  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 
B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen, 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  812  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11. 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Major   H.   A.   Chisholm,   M.C.,    4  Mission 
Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003). 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 
P.    W.    Ward,    P.O.    Box    121,  Singapore. 
(Territory    covers    Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 
Harrison    Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 
A.  B.   Muddiman,    Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 

Glasgow,    Scotland.      (Territory  covers 

Scotland  and  Ireland).     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 
L  D.  Wilgress.    Address:     73  Basinghall 
street,  London.  E.C.2. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

Z.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.    Cable  Address.  Sontums. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies. 


R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  9-11  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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"  TRADING  WITH  SWITZERLAND  " 

A  special  report  on  Trading  with  Switzerland,  by  Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and  will  be  pub- 
!   lished  shortly. 

This  report,  which  will  occupy  about  100  pages  of  print,  is  the  result  of  a  special 
|  trade  mission  to  Switzerland  undertaken  by  Mr.  Clarke  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
!  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  is  divided  into  five  parts.    These  are  as  follows  :— 

(1)  Ways  and  Means  of  Successful  Trading  with  Switzerland. 

(2)  Facts  about  Switzerland,  under  which  political  character  and  geography,, 
agriculture,  minerals,  fisheries,  forests,  industries,  water-power  resources,  transporta- 

j  tion,  banking  and  finance,  are  considered. 

(3)  Market  Eeports.  In  this  section  Mr.  Clarke  has  endeavoured  to  indicate  the 
principal  Swiss  import  openings.  Canadian  firms  may  not  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  all  openings,  but  the  preliminary  data  presented  should  assist  manufacturers  in 
forming  some  concrete  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  market  for  the  specific 
products  brought  under  review.  Canadian  opportunities  in  Switzerland  lie  princip- 
ally in  cereals,  prepared  foodstuffs,  livestock,  leather,  furs,  asbestos  and  mica;  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  tubes,  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  small  hardware  and  tools,  stationary  and  portable  engines,  varnishes, 
lumber,  wood-pulp,  paper,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods,  and  tobacco. 

(4)  Swiss  Trade,  Imports  and  Exports. 

(5)  Miscellaneous  Data,  including  commercial  organizations,  commercial  regula- 
tions, tariff  and  labour. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet,  which  will  be  fully  indexed,  will  be  sent  post  free  to 
addresses  in  Canada  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa,  and  to  addresses  outside  of  the  Dominion  at  a  charge  of  35  cents  each.  As 
the  number  of  copies  to  be  printed  is  strictly  limited,  the  report  will  not  be  available 
I  except  on  special  application. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  AFFECTED  BY  EMERGENCY 
TARIFF,  MARCH,  1922,  AND  TEN  MONTHS,  JUNE,  1921,  TO  MARCH, 
1922,  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  CORRESPONDING  PERIODS 

IN  1920-21 

The  United  States  Emergency  Tariff  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  May  23, 
1921,  signed  by  the  President  on  May  27,  and  became  effective  on  May  28.  The  table 
opposite  shows,  as  far  as  these  are  given  separately  in  Canadian  statistical  records: 
(1)  the  articles  which  Canada  has  been  exporting  to  the  United  States  affected  by 
tke  Act  with  the  respective  rates  of  duty;  (2)  quantities  and  values  of  these  articles 
exported  in  March,  1921,  as  compared  with  those  in  March,  1922 — the  tenth  full  month 
of  the  operation  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act;  and  (3)  quantities  and  values  for  the 
ten  months  June,  1920,  to  March,  1921,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in 
1921-22. 

39849— 1J  635 
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IRISH  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

[In  the  subjoined  report,  "  Great  Britain  "  and  "  British  "  refer  only  to 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  do  not  include  Ireland,  either  North  or 
South,  which  are  particularized  when  referred  to,  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion.^ 

I 

General  Review 

Glasgow,  April  7,  1921. — The  present  condition  of  industry  and  commerce  in 
Ireland  may  be  shortly  described  as  one  of  suspended  animation.    This  is  due  to  two 

j  causes:  first  of  all  to  the  sick  and  feeble  condition  of  the  body  politic,  and  the  pre- 
vailing uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  means  which  will  be  adopted  to  restore  the 
patient;  and  to  the  business  depression  which  is  more  or  less  affecting  all  countries 
as  an  aftermath  of  the  war.    The  result  is  that  industry  and  trade  are  living  a  hand- 

j  to -mouth  existence,  and  uncertainty  about  the  future  induces  a  high  degree  of  caution 

I  everywhere  in  the  country.  As  one  travels  about  Ireland,  the  prevailing  attitude 
encountered  is  one  of  apprehension  as  to  what  will  happen  next,  and  this  is  evident 

]  more  particularly  in  Belfast  and  the  North.  Leading  business  men  are  wondering 
what  the  other  fellows — on  the  other  side  of  politics  or  in  another  part  of  the  country 
— are  going  to  do,  while  the  other  fellows  are  apprehensive  on  their  part,  and  appar- 
ently have  no  other  object  in  life  than  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  their  neigh- 
bours and  to  get  on  with  their  business.  It  is  no  part  either  of  the  duty  or  inclination 
of  the  writer  to  say  anything  about  Irish  politics,  but  this  reference  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary because  of  its  bearing  on  the  present  trade  conditions  of  the  country. 

The  economic  conditions  of  an  Irish  political  settlement,  the  economic  relations 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  and  the  relations  between 
Ulster  and  the  rest  of  Ireland,  can  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  the  comprehensive 
report  of  the  British  Tariff  Commission  that  was  summarized  in  No.  941  of  the 

'  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (February  13,  1922).  It  is  unnecessary  therefore 
to  pursue  this  matter  here  in  great  detail  again.  From  that  report  it  will  be  seen 
that  to  a  very  great  extent  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  an  economic  unit.  Ireland's 
industry  and  exports  are  preponderantly  agricultural — particularly,  almost  exclusively 
so,  in  the  South — and  of  these  exports  Great  Britain  in  1919  took  97  per  cent,  of  which 
about  one-fifth  had  countries  other  than  Great  Britain  as  its  ultimate  destination. 

j  The  remaining  3  per  cent  was  direct  trade  to  other  countries.  Of  the  imports  in  1919, 
Great  Britain  supplied  83  per  cent.  How  much  of  these  imports  originated  in 
countries  other  than  Great  Britain  there  are  no  figures  to  show.  Of  the  remaining 
17  per  cent  which  came  direct  to  Irish  ports  from  overseas  countries,  the  United  States 
supplied  nearly  two-thirds.  The  latest  official  figures,  those  for  1920,  show  that  the 
value  of  Irish  exports  was  £204,715,000,  and  imports  £203,750,000,  an  increase  of  28 

i  millions  and  45  millions  respectively  as  compared  with  the  year  1919. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  close  are  the  economic  relations 
of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  and  to  what  extent  Ireland  is  dependent  at  the  present 
time  upon  the  shipping,  banking,  and  merchandizing  machinery  of  the  larger  partner. 

No  reliable  figures  are  available  to  show  the  economic  relations  between  Ulster 
and  the  South.  The  manufacturing  activities  of  the  country  are,  as  every  one  knows, 
largely  concentrated  in  Ulster,  centring  at  Belfast,  consisting  mostly  of  shipbuilding, 
engineering  and  machinery,  linen,  rope  and  cordage,  tobacco,  and  others,  while  the 
twenty-six  counties  are  mainly  agricultural,  with  several  important  scattered  indus- 
tries such  as  brewing  and  distilling  industries  in  Dublin,  the  former  being  perhaps 
the  largest  single  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Belfast's  prestige  as  a  distributing 
centre  is  due  to  ihe  keenness  and  business  capacity  of  its  commercial  community, 
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and  up  to  the  present  it  has  dominated  as  the  great  centre  for  the  distribution  qj 
imported  commodities  throughout  the  country.  Dublin,  while  in  a  better  position 
geographically  for  the  economical  distribution  of  imports,  has  lagged  behind  the  other 
port,  but  its  great  importance,  nevertheless,  as  a  commercial  centre  has  perhaps  been 
lost  sight  of  and  overshadowed  by  the  prominent  activities  of  its  metropolitan  life, 
and  by  its  interest  in  art,  education,  politics,  and  literature.  It  will  perhaps  be  sur- 
prising to  most  to  learn  that  in  the  case  of  imports  direct  from  Canada  through  these 
two  ports,  about  half  enter  at  Dublin  and  half  at  Belfast.  The  third  port  of  Ireland 
is  Cork,  which  seems  destined  to  become  of  increasing  importance  as  an  exporting 
and  importing  centre  for  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  In  fact  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  both  Dublin  and  Cork  will  greatly  increase  their  relative  importance  as 
ports  for  exterior  trade. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  INCREASED  DIRECT  OVERSEAS  TRADE 

With  the  prospect  of  the  early  establishment  in  Southern  Ireland  of  the  Free 
State  Government,  the  interest  of  the  country  is  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion 
of  Irish  industries,  and  in  the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  Irish  products.  There 
is  also  a  strong  tendency  noticeable  in  certain  quarters  of  a  desire  to  promote  direct 
trade  with  overseas  countries,  and  to  depend  less  and  less  economically  upon  Great 
Britain,  both  as  a  market  for  Irish  products  (mostly  agricultural)  and  as  a  supplier 
of  manufactured  goods,  and  as  a  middleman  in  connection  with  trade  with  other 
countries.  So  far  as  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  concerned,  the  desire  for  direct  trade 
will  no  doubt  be  to  a  great  extent  realized.  The  Continent  can  take  a  great  many 
Irish  products,  and  trade  in  the  opposite  direction  will  thereby  be  stimulated.  It 
seems,  however,  that  England  and  Scotland  will  always  be  the  best  and  most  lucra- 
tive markets  for  Irish  food  products,  and  the  natural  corollary  of  that  is  that  Great 
Britain  will  continue  largely  to  supply  Irish  needs  in  manufactures.  In  the  case  of 
Canada,  as  of  the  United  States,  the  difficulty — apart  from  the  high  freight  rates  for 
such  a  long  journey,  and  excepting  those  commodities  in  which  Canada  has  an  advan- 
tage from  natural  or  other  conditions — is  the  absence  of  any  return  trade.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  establishment  of  a  direct  export  trade  is  an  essential  corol- 
lary to  the  establishment  of  a  large  and  economical  import  trade. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  after  a  fairly  complete  investigation  on  the  spot — 
which  opinion  is  confirmed  by  many  substantial  business  men  of  the  country  north 
and  south — while  the  direct  trade  of  the  country  will  probably  increase,  at  any  rate 
with  the  Continent,  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  will  not  be  materially 
affected  by  the  new  conditions.  In  fact,  because  of  the  increased  prosperity  that  may 
be  reasonably  expected  if  the  country  settles  down,  that  trade  may  actually  increase, 
and  probably  will.  There  are  several  reasons  for  coming  to  that  conclusion.  In  the 
case  of  exports,  the  products  of  a  country  will  always  find  the  readiest  and  most  lucra- 
tive market.  In  this  case  that  market  is  England.  Nowhere  else,  it  is  evident,  can 
Ireland  find  a  market  which  will  yield  higher  prices  so  readily  and  eagerly  as  Britain. 
As  these  exports  in  the  aggregate  can  only  be  paid  for  in  imports  of -equal  value, 
British  manufactures  will  balance  the  account. 

In  the  case  of  imports  originating  in  overseas  countries  which  pass  indirectly 
into  Ireland  from  British  ports,  or  through  the  agency  of  brokers  or  merchants  in 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Ireland's  population 
and  consuming  capacity  are  not  large,  and  Irish  wholesale  distributors  are  therefore 
not  in  a  position,  in  the  case  of  most  commodities,  to  order  in  the  large  quantities 
which  overseas  shippers  might  be  willing  only  to  ship,  and  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  ship  to  the  British  houses  which  now  supply  Irish  importers.  The  latter  are  saved 
certain  disadvantages  and  uncertainties  for  which  as  a  rule  they  are  quite  willing  to 
pay  the  small  margin  of  profit  which  the  British  merchants  charge  for  their  services 
Freight  across  the  Channel,  commission  charges,  and  British  importers'  profits,  all 
add  to  the  cost  of  imports  into  Ireland,  purchased  through  the  medium  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  large  scale  on  which  British  wholesale  houses  do  business  enables 
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them  to  obtain  overseas  commodities  for  distribution  not  only  in  England  and  Ireland, 
but  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  on  terms  which  would  not  be  granted  in 
the  case  of  smaller  transactions.  The  entrepot  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  carried  on 
from  the  centre  of  a  web  which  extends  over  the  world,  with  the  equally  extensive 
machinery  of  British  shipping  and  banking  to  assist  it,  and  Irish  exterior  trade  natur- 
ally takes  advantage  of  its  services. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  in  Ireland  who  anticipate,  and  perhaps  are  working 
for,  a  great  change  in  existing  methods  use  two  powerful  arguments.    One  is  the 
i    desire  on  the  part  of  many  for  the  change.    The  other  is  the  fact  that  when  the  new 
Government  is  clothed  with  the  necessary  power,  indirect  imports  into  the  country 
I    may  pass  through  two  custom  houses. 

Viewing  the  whole  situation,  however,  it  would  seem  that  those  who  anticipate 
any  great  change  in  the  manner  of  conducting  Irish  exterior  trade,  or  any  sweeping 
movement  of  indirect  trade  into  direct  channels,  are  likely  to  find  their  anticipations 
unrealized. 

That  many  opportunities  exist  for  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  in  Ireland 
is  evident.  To  exaggerate  them  would  be  easy  and  unprofitable,  but  they  exist  never- 
theless, whether  direct  or  through  ports  or  through  the  machinery  of  British  trade, 
although  the  exchange  difficulty  is  a  hindrance  at  the  present  time  where  competition 
with  the  Continent  is  possible.  And  the  desire  of  many  of  the  important  import 
houses  throughout  the  country  to  do  business  with  Canada  is  unmistakable.  Evidence 
of  that  desire  is  indicated  in  the  numerous  trade  inquiries  from  Ireland  which  will 
be  published  in  succeeding  issues  of  the  Commercal  Intelligence  Journal.  Whether 
business  can  be  done  depends  more  upon  prices  than  anything  else. 

TRADE  BOYCOTTS  AND  POSSIBLE  TARIFFS 

The  boycott  of  Ulster  trade  by  the  twenty-six  counties  came  to  an  official  end 
some  weeks  ago  through  an  agreement  which  was  reached  by  Mr.  Michael  Collins, 
acting  for  the  Provisional  Government,  and  by  Sir  James  Craig,  the  Premier  of 
Ulster.  By  the  same  agreement  the  Northern  Premier  undertook  to  use  his  influence 
to  put  an  end  to  the  boycott  of  Catholic  workmen  in  Belfast  shipyards.  While  this 
trade  boycott  was  irritating,  not  only  to  Ulster  but  also  to  great  numbers  of  merchants 
in  the  South,  it  really  only  affected  Belfast  business  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  10  per 
cent.  Ulster's  manufacturing  industries  have  a  world  market  and  were  not  affected 
at  all.  The  Belfast  distributing  trade  was  of  course  hard  hit.  Because  of  the 
renewed  trouble  on  the  Ulster  border  and  in  Belfast,  there  is  some  talk  in  the  South 
of  a  reimposition  of  the  boycott,  but  those  who  support  such  a  move  appear  to  form 
only  a  small  fraction. 

Not  so  much  has  been  heard  of  the  boycott  of  the  South  against  certain  lines  oi 
British  manufacture — lines  which  are  already  produced  or  encouraged  in  Ireland.  It 
can  be  stated  with  some  reason  that  these  trade  boycotts  were  solely  "war"  measures, 
and  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  economic  policy  of  the  Free  State  to  continue  them.  The 
boycott  of  English  goods  will  probably  be  removed  entirely  when  the  evacuation  of 
the  country  by  British  troops  is  complete.    This  evacuation  is  proceeding  daily. 

The  Government  of  Southern  Ireland,  when  it  is  legally  functioning,  will  of 
course  be  clothed  with  the  power  to  decide  its  economic  relations  with  other  countries 
in  the  same  manner  as  Canada.  It  can  be  stated  with  reason  that  the  erection  of  a 
tariff  wall  of  high  import  duties  will  most  probably  not  be  the  economic  policy  of  the 
country.  What  seems  to  be  most  probable  is  a  very  low  tariff  for  revenue  purposes 
only. 

Banking  and  Currency 

BANKING 

The  principal  banking  institution  of  Dublin  is  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which  is  a 
chartered  bank  like  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  the  Government  bank.  It  issues 
notes  and  has  branches  in  the  principal  towns  throughout  Ireland.  It  has  now  no 
exclusive  privileges.    Two  others  are  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  National 
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Bank,  which  are  joint-stock  banks  which  issue  notes  and  have  numerous  branches. 
The  Hibernian  Bank,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  the  Munster  and  Leinster  Bank 
(head  office,  Cork)  complete  the  number  (six)  which  have  their  head  offices  outside 
Ulster. 

There  are  three  joint-stock  banks  in  Belfast,  all  of  which  issue  notes  and  have 
numerous  branches.  These  are  the  Northern  Bank,  the  Belfast  Bank,  and  the  Ulster 
Bank.  The  last-named  has  113  branches  throughout  the  country,  which  is  greater  in 
number  than  any  other  Irish  bank  except  the  National. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  Irish  banking  system,  few  in  number  of  separate 
institutions  and  with  numerous  branches  in  each  case,  is  in  general  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  Scottish,  upon  which  the  Canadian  system  is  founded. 

The  authorized  issue  of  notes  is  like  that  of  the  banks  of  Scotland,  which  are 
permitted  to  exceed  their  limit  of  issue  provided  that  they  hold  at  their  head  offices  an 
amount  of  gold  (now  British  treasury  notes)  or  silver  equal  to  the  excess.  If  any  two 
banks  unite,  the  new  bank  may  issue  to  the  amount  of  circulation  of  both  the  united 
banks.  Here  the  law  is  the  same  as  that  for  Scotland  but  different  from  that  of 
England.  If  any  bank  gives  up  its  issue. and  agrees  to  issue  Bank  of  Ireland  notes, 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  may  increase  its  authorized  issue  to  the  full  amount  of  the  issue 
of  the  bank  whose  notes  are  withdrawn.  In  England  the  Bank  of  England  can  in 
a  similar  case  issue  only  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  issue  of  the  bank  whose 
notes  are  withdrawn.    There  is  no  similar  provision  in  the*  Act  relating  to  Scotland. 

Another  difference  may  be  noticed  between  Scotland  and  Ireland.  All  the  notes 
issued  at  the  branch  banks  in  Scotland  are  payable  only  at  the  head  office  of  the  bank 
that  issued  them.  In  Ireland  (pre-war)  all  the  notes  were  legally  demandable  in  gold 
at  the  branches  where  they  were  issued.  Hence  the  banks  in  Ireland  must  in  normal 
times  keep  some  gold  at  every  branch.  In  both  countries  the  banks  must  hold  a  stock 
of  gold  (now  treasury  notes)  equal  to  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  beyond  the 
authorized  issue;  and  according  to  the  Act,  this  gold  must  be  at  the  head  office  or 
chief  place  of  issue. 

The  central  bank  clearings  are  done  in  Dublin,  but  local  clearings  are  done  in 
the  principal  cities.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  is  a  member  of  the  central  clearing,  which 
is  held  daily  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  that  establishment.  The  differences  are  paid  by 
bank  draft  on  London. 

IRISH  banks  :  comparative  figures  showing  increase  or  decrease  for  each  bank's 

LAST  FISCAL  YEAR 

Paid-up                       Increase  Increase  Increase 

Capital       Deposits          or  or  or  Dividend 

Bank                 (Reserve        and         Decrease     Advances  Decrease      Profits  Decrease 

within        Credits          for  for              for  for         Per  Cent 

paren-                          year  year           year  year 
theses) 

£££££££ 

Bank  of  Ireland                 2,769,231   35,818,673     3,666,531   2,630,769*  4,524,513       513,166         33.374     12  incr. 

(1,140,000)                                      13,301,292  bonus  2 

last  6mos. 

National  Bank                 1,500,000  44,645,678    2,938,893  21,578,454  522,494       265,890  1,034  12 

(800,000) 

Ulster  Bank                        500,000  24,287,433       513,459   12,558,967  1,223,527       195,581         14,725  21i 

(700,000) 

Munster  and  Leinster 

Bank                               400,000  29,676,438     3,325,353   12,355,433  880,025       172,833        20,506  20 

(900,000) 

NorthernBank                     600,000   16,509,573        322,942    11,373,121  592,461        134,099         12,665    17$  and  8f 

(500,000) 

Belfast  Bank                        500,000   19,142,592       400,349   13,142,599  1,309,499       111,102         11,301     20  and  S 

(550,000) 

Provincial  Bank  of  Ire' 

land                                540,000   17,890,594       780,439     8,981,817  714,844         99,112         25,873  13* 

(465,000) 

Hibernian  Bank                    500,000   16,156,095     1,922,995     5,760,849  317,308         90,021  7,028   Incr.  from 

(210,000)  8  to  9 

for  year 

Royal  Bank                        300,000    4,533,060       224,306     3,022,165  141,581       50,166  1,873      8  1st  6 

(100,000)  mos.  10 

2nd  6  mos. 

208,660,036    12,422,465  102,0^4,697  7,548,424     1,631,970  69,565 
*  Government  debt  not  included. 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that,  ending  December  31,  1921,  or  other 
date  which  concluded  the  financial  year  of  the  several  banks,  there  was  an  increase 
in  deposits  of  the  six  Dublin  banks  of  £12,858,000,  a  decrease  in  advances  of  £4,422,000, 
and  a  decrease  of  profits  of  £30,000.  In  the  case  of  the  three  Northern  banks,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  deposits  of  £436,000,  in  advances  of  £3,125,000,  and  of  profits  of 
£38,000. 

CURRENCY 

Ireland  is  one  of  the  few  European  countries  which  has  a  "  favourable  "  balance 
of  trade,  and  about  the  only  country  on  earth  with  an  extremely  small  debt.  This 
leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  possible  creation  of  a  separate  Irish  currency.  Under 
our  constitutional  system  all  self-governing  states  provide  their  own  legal  tender 
currency.  Hitherto  Irish  accounts  have  been  paid  in  sterling,  and  the  value  of  the 
Irish  pound  was  the  same  in  exchange  as  the  English  pound,  as  is  similarly  the  case 
in  Scotland.  If  the  Irish  Free  State  issues  its  own  currency,  whether  it  retains  the 
name  and  form  of  the  British  currency,  or  whether  it  adopts  a  decimal  system  as  in 
Canada,  this  currency  will  not  be  legal  tender  outside  the  state  which  issues  it,  and 
its  value  in  exchange  from  day  to  day  will  vary  both  with  sterling  and  with  the  money 
of  other  countries.  Whether  such  a  currency  will  rise  to  a  premium  or  fall  to  a  dis- 
count with  sterling  (unless  means  are  found  to  keep  the  Irish  pound  at  par  with  the 
English)  no  less  than  with  the  money  of  other  countries  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  balance  of  Irish  exports  and  imports;  upon  the  amount  of  notes  issued  by  the 
Government  in  relation  to  Irish  production  and  to  goods  and  services  for  sale  (because 
the  value  of  money  in  circulation  in  a  country  varies  inversely  with  its  quantity — 
that  is,  the  level  of  prices  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  money  on  the  one  side  and 
the  commodities  to  be  exchanged  on  the  other) ;  and  upon  the  credit  behind  such 
issues.  In  view  of  the  uncertainty,  it  would  seem  advisable  for  Canadian  shippers 
engaged  in  direct  trade  with  Ireland  to  quote  in  English  sterling  or  Canadian  dollars, 
preferably  the  former. 

IRISH  PROSPERITY 

The  years  1916  to  1920  inclusive  were  probably  the  most  prosperous  in  Irish  his- 
tory. During  the  first  part  of  this  period  the  German  submarine  campaign  was  in 
full  swing,  and  all  the  agricultural  products  that  Ireland  could  raise  and  all  the  linen 
and  ships  she  could  manufacture  were  eagerly  absorbed  by  England  at  very  high 
prices.  Some  figures  illustrating  the  prosperity  that  resulted  will  be  illuminating. 
The  deposits  and  cash  balances  in  the  Irish  joint-stock  banks  on  June  30,  1913,  were 
£62,142,000.  There  was  an  increase  each  year,  and  a  rapid  acceleration  in  the  rate 
of  increase  until  on  June  30,  1921,  the  figures  reached  £186,440,000.  In  considering 
these  figures  full  allowance  should  be  given  for  the  general  increase  in  values  of 
commodities,  or  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  Considering  this, 
it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain — (it  was  probably 
much  less  in  Ireland)— in  July,  1921,  was  about  122  per  cent  above  the  cost  in  July, 
1914,  which  no  doubt  fairly  approximately  represents  the  general  increase  in  money 
values  of  commodities  in  the  same  period,  the  deposits  in  the  joint-stock  banks 
increased  almost  exactly  200  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  tide  of  prosperity  in 
Ireland,  as  these  figures  evidently  reveal,  increased  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  cost 
of  living.  During  the  same  period  the  amount  of  British  Government  stock  held  in 
Ireland  increased  from  £43,335,000  to  £102,048,000,  or  135  per  cent. 

IRISH   PORT   FACILITIES   AND  SHIPPING 

The  Port  of  Belfast 

Belfast  is  the  chief  port  in  Ireland  and  in  the  front  rank  of  the  ports  of  the  British 
Isles.  It  is  situated  most  favourably,  being  at  the  upper  end  of  Belfast  Lough,  which 
is  twelve  miles  long.    The  entrance  approach  has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of  over 
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22  feet  at  low  water,  which  gives  32  feet  at  high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides.  The 
range  of  tide  is  small,  thus  enabling  vessels  to  come  up  the  channel  and  be  berthed 
docked  and  undocked  at  all  times. 

Three  of  the  four  quays  range  from  1,957  feet  in  length  to  3,282  feet,  and  the 
fourth  is  200  feet  long.  The  cross-channel  traffic  with  Great  Britain,  with  seventeen 
ports,  is  maintained  with  eleven  lines  of  steamers.  The  well-known  Head  Line  and 
Lord  Line  steamers  trade  regularly  between  Belfast  and  Baltic  ports,  Canada,  New 
Orleans,  Galveston,  and  Baltimore.  The  American  Moore  &  McCormack  Company 
of  New  York  run  a  direct  service  between  New  York  and  Belfast. 

The  port  is  well  equipped  with  docks,  one  of  which  is  largely  devoted  to  the 
importation  of  timber,  extensive  storage  accommodation  for  same  having  been  pro- 
vided there.  Facilities  are  also  afforded  for  the  floating  storage  of  timber.  There 
are  also  numerous  wharves  and  jetties  and  five  dry  docks.  The  several  quays  and 
wharves  are  equipped  with  forty-seven  steam,  electric,  and  hand  cranes  for  the  lifting 
of  heavy  cargo. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  and  imports  at  the  port  of  Belfast  from 
1916  to  1919  inclusive:— 


EXPORTS 


Goods 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

9,107 

5,798 

5,036 

5,843 

Potatoes,  fruit  and  garden  produce 

121,700 

67,348 

263,347 

224,542 

33,367 

29,290 

15,716 

39,703 

23,118 

30,148 

39,261 

29,275 

41,454 

60,455 

44,147 

25,382 

Provisions,  etc  

37,279 

32  fin** 

26  990 

31  855 

Rope,  cordage,  twine,  etc  

13,177 

14,512 

13^880 

11J.66 

14,350 

15,809 

13,212 

16,896 

Textiles  (linen,  yarn,  cottons,  etc.) 

95,533 

92,348 

72,106 

56,313 

4,544 

4,467 

3.844 

4,988 

17,546 

24,517 

23,796 

25,171 

173,777 

224,190 

171,696 

139,333 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

192,958 

176,046 

179,252 

177,717 

Total   exports   (tons  including 

live  stock  reduced  to  tons) 

627,473 

650,536 

745,297 

663,517 

IMPORTS 

Goods 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

26,604 

22,081 

27,225 

26,031 

1,380,976 

1,331,115 

1,408,091 

1,311,560 

Grain,    flour   and   feeding   stuffs.  . 

482,723 

424,612 

312,203 

425,229 

Machinery  

9,346 

10,075 

13,366 

13,974 

Oil,  paraffin  and  petroleum,  etc.  .  . 

41,580 

45,181 

63,941 

29,931 

14,112 

11,143 

7,655 

9,763 

14,079 

13,622 

8,750 

12,555 

Steel  and  iron,  etc  

75,965 

108,469 

147,514 

144,869 

Textiles,  etc.,  flax,  jute,  hemp,  wool 

and  cotton,  etc  

92,252 

87,216 

65,945 

51,013 

5,329 

1,739 

5,070 

11,391 

73,762 

27,198 

45,970 

93,795 

12,348 

8,150 

3,394 

6,966 

Other  articles  

346,052 

306,459 

294,910 

326,936 

2,575,128 

2,397,060 

2,394,034 

2,464,013 

The  Port  of  Dublin 

Dublin  is  a  well-equipped  modern  port  in  all  respects  and  hardly  inferior  to 
Belfast.  There  is  about  28  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  high-water  neap  tides,  and 
about  30  feet  high-water  spring  tides.    There  is  750  feet  of  berthage  with  from  25 
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to  26  feet  at  low  water  and  other  berths  with  from  19  to  24  feet  at  low  water.  A 
regular  line  of  overseas  steamers  drawing  26  to  27  feet  berth  and  discharge  in  the 
above-mentioned  berths,  as  the  bottom  is  soft  mud  and  sand.    The  board  have  fifteen 

«  3-  and  4-ton  electric  portal  wharf  cranes  and  one  100-ton  electric  crane. 

There  is  ample  shed  accommodation  for  oversea  cargoes  at  the  North  Wail 

|  Extension,  the  North  Wall  Quays,  and  the  North  Wall  Quay  Extension,  which  are 
connected  up  with  all  the  railways  running  into  Dublin,  but  there  is  no  railway 
connection  with  the  South  Wall  Quays. 

The  Port  and  Docks  Board,  Dublin,  own  the  Custom  House  Docks,  where  there 

!  are  magnificent  vaults  and  warehouses  for  bonded  and  general  goods. 

The  board  are  at  present  constructing  a  new  wharf,  which  when  completed  will 
give  a  depth  of  about  35  feet  at  low  water. 

The  Port  Act  of  1902  gave  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board  power  to  charge 
port  dues  on  a  scale  which  provided  financial  resources  for  important  improvements. 
The  river  has  been  deepened  from  a  depth  of  16  feet  at  low  water  to  a  minimum  of 
20  feet  at  low  water  and  31  feet  at  high  water.  The  navigable  channel  from  the  bar 
to  the  shipping  quays  was  straightened  and  deepened.  The  completion  of  these  vast 
works  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  coasting  and  overseas  shipping,  permitting  the 

i  intermediate  type  of  overseas  vessel  to  enter  the  port  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  The 

I  bar  and  inner  channel  were  defined  by  lighted  buoys. 

Forty  acres  were  at  the  same  time  reclaimed  from  the  sea  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  port,  which  now  form  the  site  of  a  number  of  industries.  Existing  shallow 
berths  were  replaced  by  deep-water  quays,  permitting  ships  using  them  to  sail  at  all 
states  of  the  tide.  Extensive  shed  accommodation  was  provided,  cargo-handling 
plant  was  increased  by  a  number  of  modern  electric  cranes,  while  the  mechanical 
equipment  of  the  graving  dock  (dry  dock)  and  graving  slip  was  converted  so  as  to 
use  electric  motive  power. 

In  1913  these  works  came  to  an  end.  In  1920  the  board  secured  powers  of 
further  borrowing,  and  extensive  improvements  are  under  way  for  the  development 

;  of  the  port  and  the  encouragement  of  overseas  trade. 

The  Port  of  Cork 

At  Cork  there  are  two  entrance  channels  with  a  depth  at  low  water  of  38  feet 
and  43  feet  respectively.  Both  channels  are  lighted  with  leading  shore  lights  and 
lighted  buoys.  There  are  a  number  of  anchorage  areas  in  the  lower  harbour, '  the 
largest  being  the  Atlantic  Liner  Anchorage,  6,000  feet  by  2,000  with  a  depth  of  36 
feet  at  low  water.  For  steamers  coming  to  the  Deep  Water  Quay  at  Cobh,  the  lea3t 
I  depth  of  water  at  low  water  is  30  feet  at  the  bar  near  Spit  Lighthouse.  The  Deep 
Water  Quay  (600  feet  long)  provides  for  24  feet  depth  of  water  at  low  water.  From 
Cobh  to  Passage  West  the  channel  has  ample  depth  for  a  width  of  from  50  feet  to 
70  feet  in  the  centre.    Leading  lights  and  lighted  buoys  mark  this  channel. 

From  Channel  West  to  Cork  the  channel  is  artificial,  being  dredged  to  17  feet 
\  at  Admiralty  low  water  for  a  width  of  360  feet,  narrowing  to  280  feet  near  Cork. 
The  depth  in  this  channel  is  31  feet  at  high-water  springs  and  26  feet  at  high -water 
neaps.  Cross-channel  steamers  can  sail  independent  of  the  tide.  This  channel  is 
i  also  lighted  by  leading  lights  and  lighted  buoys. 

At  Cork  quays  the  berthage  is  as  follows:  deep-water  berths  (over  20  feet  depth) 
6,380  feet,  which  include  60*0  feet  of  27  feet  depth  and  1,000  feet  of  25  feet  depth 
(when  10-foot  booms  are  used).  Lifting  gear  at  Cork  consists  of  a  pair  of  sheerlegs 
to  take  loads  up  to  40  tons,  and  hand  cranes  one  each  of  20,  19,  and  5  tons,  and 
others  of  1  to  3  tons.    There  are  also  four  hydraulic  cranes  of  30  cwt.  each  for  coal. 

On  the  South  Quays  there  are  railway  sidings,  mostly  double  line,  connecting 
the  quays  with  the  Cork,  Bandon  and  South  Coast  Bailway  system.  This  system 
is  connected  with  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Bailway  by  the  city  rail- 
ways with  lift  bridges  over  the  north  and  south  channels  of  the  river.    There  are 
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sidings  on  the  north  and  south  quays  of  the  north  channel  below  the  railway  bridge, 
and  double-line  coal  sidings  at  the  hydraulic  cranes  on  the  north  deep-water  quay. 
Coal  for  bunkers  is  supplied  by  merchants  in  Cork  and  Cobh. 

Storage  accommodation  at  Cork  consists  of  three  transit  sheds:  one  on  the 
North  Quay  of  7,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  one  on  the  Custom  House  Quay  of 
10,000  square  feet,  and  one  on  the  South  Quay  of  2,000  square  feet.  The  Customs 
House  Quay  contains  bonded  warehouse  accommodation  for  44,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space  and  loft  accommodation  of  17,000  square  feet. 

While  the  shed  accommodation  and  mechanical  appliances  for  handling  cargo 
as  shown  above  seem  rather  limited,  the  port  authorities  are  alive  to  the  future 
needs  of  the  port,  and  they  now  have  in  their  service  a  consulting  engineer  of  experi- 
ence who  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  estimated  to  cost  £2,000,000  for  improvements  to 
Cork  harbour  consisting  of  the  construction  of  a  pier  at  Cobh  including  necessary 
dredging,  the  erection  of  transit  sheds,  cold  storage  plant,  grain  storage  elevator, 
railway  yards  and  trackage,  and  mechanical  equipment.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
dredge  the  main  channel,  and  generally  to  improve  the  Cork  Upper  River  harbour 
by  dredging,  the  replacement  of  certain  wooden  quays,  the  erection  of  transit  sheds, 
the  installation  of  double  ship-side  tracks,  and  of  mechanical  handling  equipment. 

It  seems  likely  that  these  improvements  will  shortly  be  under  way,  and  when 
completed  they  will  add  greatly  to  the  importance  of  Cork  as  a  port  of  exit  for  Irish 
exports,  and  as  an  importing  centre  for  the  distribution  of  overseas  commodities 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  country. 

At  present  Canada  is  well  served  to  and  from  both  Dublin  and  Belfast  by  the 
Head  Line  of  steamers  of  over  8,000  tons,  which  carry  a  few  passengers,  and  main- 
tain a  regular  10-days  or  fortnightly  service  with  St.  John  and  Montreal.  The  agents 
in  Canada  are  Messrs.  McLean,  Kennedy  &  Co.,  of  Montreal  and  St.  John.  This 
line  will  do  everything  possible  to  facilitate  trade  between  Canada  and  Ireland,  and 
the  writer  has  been  assured,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  say  here,  that  the  Head  Line, 
perhaps  hy  arrangements  made  through  the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Glasgow,  will  carry  samples  of  Canadian  products  to  Ireland  free  of  cost,  and  will 
furthermore  distribute  them  free  of  charge. 

While  Belfast  is  the  port  of  entry  for  over  half,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  75  per 
cent,  of  the  imports  through  all  the  other  Irish  ports  together,  it  may  be  repeated 
that  Dublin  is  as  important  for  Canadian  products  as  is  Belfast,  about  half  of  the 
Canadian  products  in  direct  trade  shipments  that  enter  at  these  two  ports  going  io 
each.  There  is  at  present  no  regular  service  from  Canada  either  to  Cork  in  the  south 
or  to  Londonderry  in  the  north.  So  far  as  Cork  at  least  is  concerned,  a  regular  and 
dependable  service  would  seem  to  be  the  necessary  forerunner  of  a  certain  amount, 
and  very  possibly  a  considerable  amount,  of  trade,  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

[The  second  part  of  Major  Johnson's  report  will  be  published  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  and  will  (in  part)  deal  with  various  Cana- 
dian products  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  Ireland.] 

A  CANADIAN  EXHIBITOR  ON  THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR  IN 

BIRMINGHAM 

The  general  sales  manager  of  a  Canadian  firm  which  exhibited  at  the  recent 
British  Industries  Fair  in  Birmingham,  writing  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman.  Acting 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  states  that  the  results  achieved  from  their  exhibit 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  that  the  charges  made  were  moderate.  Ho 
expresses  his  surprise  that  more  Canadian  firms  were  not  represented,  and  is  sure 
that  there  must  be  considerable  business  in  many  lines  for  Canadian  firms  at  such 
an  exhibition.  "  The  trouble  would  seem  to  be  that  Canadians  do  not  appear  to  make 
a  sufficient  study  of  the  possibilities  of  trade  in  Great  Britain." 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  FOOTWEAR  IN  LONDON 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson  i 
leather  boots  and  shoes 

London,  April  10,  1922. — At  the  end  of  May,  1921,  less  than  a  year  ago,  the 
writer  reported — after  consulting  a  number  of  importers  of  leather  footwear,  several 
of  whom  had  handled  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  goods  during  the  period 
following  the  armistice  when  the  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  footwear  out- 
i  ran  the  supplies  available — that  the  situation  had  completely  changed  in  so  far  that 
the  demand  for  Canadian  boots  and  shoes  had  ceased  with  the  restoration  of  the 
:  British  industry,  and  with  it  the  interest  of  the  firms  in  question,  none  of  whom 
|  could  see  any  profitable  opening  for  Canadian  leather  footwear  at  that  time  and 
I  were  extremely  doubtful  as  to  any  future  revival. 

The  situation  was  dealt  with  very  fully  in  the  report  published  in  Weekly 
j  Bulletin  No.  906  (June  13,  1921),  but  it  has  been  thought  useful  to  again  look  into 
'  the  matter  upon  behalf  of  Canadian  manufacturers  seeking  export  trade.    As  far 
as  the  London  territory  is  concerned,  the  results  are  extremely  disappointing,  and 
:  it  would  appear  that  with  the  acute  trade  depression  which  has  existed  for  some 
j  months  past  the  outlook  for  Canadian  boots  and  shoes  has  still  further  deteriorated. 
While  the  output  capacity  of  United  Kingdom  boot  and  shoe  factories  was 
substantially  augmented  during  the  war,  former  export  markets  have  been  almost 
completely  cut  off,  with  the  result  that  manufacturers  are  keenly  competing  for  any 
business,  home  and  foreign,  that  offers,  and  at  the  same  time  owing  to  the  substantial 
reduction  in  wages  which  has  been  accepted  by  operatives,  prices  have  fallen  away 
considerably. 

As  a  consequence,  imports  of  boots  and  shoes  of  leather  dropped  from  192,486 
dozen  pairs  in  1920  to  80,022  in  1921,  and  as  regards  footwear  of  other  material 
(except  rubber)  from  75,594  dozen  pairs  to  48,336.  Details  as  to  countries  of  origin 
are  not  available,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  what  proportion  may  have  been 
imported  from  Canada  during  1921,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  must  have  been  small. 

One  retail  concern  which  had  worked  up  a  good  business  for  Canadian  boots 
under  certain  special  circumstances,  in  which  it  was  well  backed  up  by  the  manufac- 
turing concern,  states  that  it  is  still  handling  a  certain  quantity  of  Canadian  goods, 
but  even  it  reports  decreased  business  and  a  poor  outlook.  Indeed,  the  success  that 
the  concern  has  achieved  points  to  the  only  possible  medium  of  Canadian  leather 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  securing  any  considerable  trade  in  this  country,  being 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States  manufacturers  and  establish  their  own 
retail  stores  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
,  doubtful  if  the  prospects  of  profit  warrant  the  risk  that  would  be  involved. 

Prices  being  still  very  high  in  comparison  with  pre-war.  figures,  it  is  certain  that 
values  will  still  further  decline  and  prejudice  Canadian  chances  of  profitable  compe- 
tition, more  especially  as  long  as  any  disadvantage  in  exchange  continues. 

Moreover,  now  that  war  conditions  have  passed  away,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
|  Canadian  manufacturers  to  make  the  special   shapes   in  demand  in  this  country, 
which  usually  differ  from  those  in  fashion  in  Canada,  and  also'  to  adopt  certain 
differences  in  sewing  and  production  which  are  insisted  upon  here. 

Regarding  the  present  position,  a  firm  of  importers  which  has  bad  some  consid- 
erable experience  of  Canadian  footwear,  writes: — 

"We  are  afraid  at  the  present  time  there  is  little  or  no  opening  for  Canadian 
footwear,  leather  or  felt  goods  in  this  country,  our  experience  being  that  the  rate  of 
exchange  adds  to  the  cost  to-day  about  6|  per  cent,  the  freightage  being  about  25 
|  to  30  cents  per  pair,  and  the  values  out  there  as  compared  with  this  market  are 
:  considerably  higher.  We  in  this  country  to-day  are  making  footwear  within  the 
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neighbourhood  of  15  shillings  per  pair,  for  which  Canadian  manufacturers  are  want- 
ing $4.50  plus  the  extras  already  mentioned,  so  you  can  see  that  there  would  be  abso- 
lutely no  market  for  goods  which  are  so  high  in  price.  To  encourage  the  import  of 
Canadian  shoes  into  this  country,  manufacturers  must  show  a  very  considerable 
difference  in  price  over  that  of  the  English." 

Upon  also  consulting  several  so-called  indent  firms  who  purchase  boots  and 
shoes  upon  behalf  of  customers  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  report  that, 
although  business  is  very  quiet,  prospects  in  some  markets  are  a  little  more  encour- 
aging, but  that  in  most  cases  the  demand  is  for  cheap  lines  only. 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

The  outlook  for  trade  in  both  rubber  and  other  footwear  is  very  much  more 
encouraging,  although  the  demand  fell  away  greatly  in  1921  in  common  with  all 
branches  of  business.  Indeed,  large  quantities  of  Canadian  goods  have  been  coming 
into  this  country  for  several  years  past  and  the  amount  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes 
imported  from  Canada  during  1920  reached  80,170  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  £161,916, 
so  a  regular  market  exists  for  them. 

One  at  least  of  the  principal  Canadian  manufacturers  has  an  elaborate  organiza- 
tion for  the  sale  of  their  footwear  in  this  market,  and  most  of  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers have  investigated  the  possibilities  of  the  trade  in  this  country  and  are 
thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  position,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  imports  from  Canada 
will  revive  with  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions.  A  certain  quantity  of  rubber 
footwear  is  also  purchased  by  London  indent  houses  for  customers  in  other  countries. 

It  is  understood  that  the  shapes  and  sizes  in  demand  in  Canada  are  suitable  for 
the  British  market,  and  that  the  quality  of  Canadian  goods  gives  good  satisfaction. 


MARKET  FOR  PICKER  STICKS  IN  MANCHESTER 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay 

Manchester,  March  30,  1922. — Very  large  quantities  of  hickory  and  ash  picker 
sticks  and  arms  are  used  in  the  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  jute  industries  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  are  no  statistics  illustrating  the  quantities  imported,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  latter  are  considerable.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  stated  that  numerous 
Lancashire  saw-mills  specialize  on  their  production,  the  hickory  being  imported  from 
the  United  States.   Hickory  is  always  preferred,  ash  being  used  in  exceptional  cases. 

As  one  or  two  Canadian  woodturners  have  informed  this  office  that  they  can 
produce  hickory  goods  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States  even 
after  the  wood  has  been  imported  from  that  source,  it  has  been  considered  advisable 
to  give  the  following  quotations  for  the  guidance  of  any  Canadian  firms  who  would 
like  to  test  their  ability  to  compete.  The  prices  quoted  are  delivered  to  buyers  in  the 
North  of  England,  less  2£  per  cent  in  thirty  days. 

As  per  sample 

No.  1. — Best  quality  hickory  picking  arms,  30  inches  by  2  inches,  at  lis.  6d.  per 
dozen. 

"    2. — Best  quality  hickory  picking  arms,  28  inches  by  1£  inch  by  1£  inch,  at 

8s.  per  dozen. 

"    3. — Best  quality  hickory  picking  sticks,  35£  inches  by  2  inches  by  M  inch, 

tapered  to  1^  inch  by  £  inch,  at  10s.  per  dozen. 
"    4. — Best  quality  hickory  picking  sticks,  32£  inches  by  2^  inch,  tapered  to 

1£  inch  by  \  inch,  at  10s.  per  dozen. 
"    5. — Best  quality  hickory  picking  -sticks,  34£  inches  by  2  inches,  tapered  both 

ways  by  \%  inch  tapered  to  \\  inch,  at  lis.  per  dozen. 
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No.    6. — Best  quality  hickory  picking  sticks,  34.  inches  by  lie  inch  by  1  inch, 
tapered  to  1£  inch  by  f  inch,  at  10s.  per  dozen. 

Bored  and  planed  at  one  end. 

SAMPLES 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  procure  a  big  range  of  samples,  but  six  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  together  with  the  name 
and  address  of  a  large  mill  furnisher,  who  is  prepared  to  give  fullest  consideration 
to  any  samples  and  prices  submitted  by  Canadian  manufacturers  (quote  file  No. 
T.C.-3-113). 

The  sticks  and  arms  are  usually  packed  in  gross  lots  of  one  or  two  dozen  parcels, 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  packing  to  prevent  rubbing  and  indentation. 

STATE  OF  TRADE  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

Manchester,  April  1,  1922. — During  the  month  of  March  there  was  certainly 
evident  a  more  cheerful  outlook  in  commercial  circles  regarding  a  trade  revival. 
Particularly  was  this  apparent  in  the  cotton  industry.  Not  that  any  one  anticipated 
great  things,  but  most  business  men  felt  that  an  improvement  was  at  hand.  The 
same  hopeful  view  was  in  evidence  in  engineering  circles,  but  the  engineers'  lockout 
at  the  end  of  the  month  has  blighted  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  In  a 
few  days'  time  it  will  be  known  whether  the  trouble  in  the  industrial  world  is  to  be 
settled,  or  to  be  extended.  The  dislocation  in  the  engineering  industry  has  added 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  huge  numbers  of  unemployed. 

In  connection  with  the  cotton  trade,  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  wages  considerably, 
and  the  proposition  is  causing  much  uneasiness.  It  is  generally  maintained,  how- 
ever, that  the  employers  and  the  employees  will  reach  an  understanding  and  that 
strife  in  that  great  Lancashire  industry  will  be  averted.  The  employers  contend  that 
!  production  must  be  cheapened,  and  the  Spinners'  Federation  have  given  notice  that 
on  May  6  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent  from  the  standard  rate  of  wages  will  be  made, 
or,  in  other  words,  6s.  l^d.  in  the  pound  off  present  wages. 

Leather  Trade. — During  March  the  leather  trade  experienced  a  dull  time.  Efforts 
'  are  being  made  to  stimulate  the  sales  of  boots  and  shoes  by  reducing  wages  and 
;  general  .costs  of  production,  but  the  reduction  is  so  slight  that  it  has  an  almost  negli- 
gible influence  upon  the  prices  of  footwear  to  the  public.  Leather  goods,  other  than 
boots  and  shoes,  are  in  poor  demand.  All  the  fascinating  placards  in  retail  stores 
announcing  reductions  fail  to  influence  the  public  into  buying  on  an  appreciable 
scale. 

Iron  and  Steel. — The  iron  and  steel  industries  report  quiet  times,  with  no  hope 
of  revival  while  the  engineering  trade  trouble  is  in  progress. 

Chemical  Trades. — Some  activity  is  reported  among  manufacturers  of  certain 
kinds  of  chemicals,  but  there  are  only  few  export  orders  being  executed.  The  call 
for  fertilizers  has  been  unusually  brisk. 

Provisions. — The  demand  for  provisions  is  reported  by  merchants  as  satisfac- 
tory. Only  small  stocks  of  some  commodities  are  being  carried,  but  canned  meats 
are  a  burden  to  many  wholesalers  and  retailers,  the  demand  for  them  being  so  meagre. 
The  prices  of  butter  and  bacon  are  still  advancing. 
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NEW  ACID-PROOF  CLOTH 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Manchester,  writes  under  date 
April  6,  1922,  that  a  patent  acid-proof  cloth  is  now  being  manufactured  successfully 
in  Manchester,  out  of  which  are  being  made  laboratory  coats,  aprons,  leggings, 
gloves,  etc.  The  writer  has  seen  a  sample  of  the  cloth,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  more  important  universities  in  Great  Britain  which  speaks  of  the  invention 
in  high  terms.  The  firm  handling  the  product  and  manufacturing  the  clothing  affirm 
that  big  orders  are  being  received  from  chemical  works,  educational  and  municipal 
laboratories.  The  inventor  is  now  experimenting  with  a  view  to  making  the  material 
fire-proof  as  well  as  acid-proof. 

Motor  coats  will  be  made  from  the  cloth  shortly,  and  the  price  is  likely  to  be 
lower  than  that  at  present  ruling  for  rubber  coats. 

RECENT  EXTENSION  AND  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EXPORT 

CREDITS  SCHEME 

A  memorandum  of  the  Export  Credits  Department,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  notes  that  some  important  extensions  and  modifications  have  now  been  made 
in  the  British  Export  Credits  Scheme  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Facilities 
Act  which  has  recently  passed  through  Parliament,  supplemented  by  certain  adminis- 
trative changes  in  the  regulations  governing  the  scheme. 

The  scheme  is  now  applicable  to  any  country  in  the  world,  excepting  British 
India,  Ceylon  and  the  'Straits  Settlements,  where  there  are  large  unabsorbed  stocks 
and  where  it  has  been  represented  to  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  that  bank- 
ing facilities  are  adequate  for  the  trade  to  be  do-ne,  and  excepting  Russia. 

The  latest  date  by  which  credits  must  be  liquidated  has  been  extended  from 
8th  September,  1925,  to  8th  September,  T9l27.  The  Export  Credits  Department, 
therefore,  is  in  a  position  to  consider  applications  in  respect  of  contracts  such  as 
engineering  and  constructional  contracts,  involving  the  provision  of  credit  over 
periods  up  to  close  upon  six  years.  The  date  up  to  which  new  credits  may  be  granted 
remains  unaltered — viz.,  8th  September,  1922. 

A  new  system  described  in  the  regulations  as  "General  Credits"  has  been  intro- 
duced for  the  granting  of  credits,  with  a  view  especially  to  facilitating  the  utilization 
of  the  scheme  by  merchants  doing  business  in  British  goods  on  short-term  credits. 
Hitherto  an  exporter  has  had  to  submit  to  the  department  each  specific  transaction 
in  respect  of  which  a  credit  is  required,  and  in  the  case  of  several  classes  of  business 
this  procedure  has  been  found  cumbrous  in  practice.  The  department  is  now  pre- 
pared to  consider  applications  from  exporters  for  general  credits  up  to  specified 
amounts  in  respect  of  specified  countries  and  for  specified  periods.  The  application 
must  be  submitted  through  the  exporter  s  bankers.  The  amount  in  respect  of  which 
the  department  will  be  prepared  to  give  guarantees  will  be  decided  in  consultation 
with  the  department's  Advisory  Committee  set  up  under  the  original  Act.  The 
exporter  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  transactions  abroad  up  to  the  amount 
fixed  without  further  reference  to  the  department,  and  the  department  will  undertake 
to  guarantee  the  bills  drawn  within  the  agreed  period  for  the  goods  shipped.  The 
bills  thus  carrying  the  department's  guarantee  are  regarded  in  the  discount  market 
as  first-class  bills.  The  bills  should  have  as  short  a  duration  as  possible,  but  renewals 
will,  if  necessary,  be  permitted  provided  that  the  total  duration  of  the  credit  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  twelve  months  in  all.  In  the  case  of  these  general  credits,  the 
department  will  not  require  that  security  should  be  put  up  by  the  importer,  but  in 
event  of  default  will  retain  recourse  against  the  exporter  for  57J  per  cent  of  the 
ultimate  loss. 

The  department  will  also  maintain  its  existing  practice  in  regard  to  applications 
for  credits  in  respect  of  specific  transactions.    These  must  also  be  submitted  through 
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the  exporter's  bankers.  In  these  cases  the  extent  of  recourse  on  the  exporter  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  security  (if  any)  is  put  up  by  the  importer. 

Hitherto  the  department  has  only  guaranteed  up  ito  a  maximum  of  85  per  cent 
I  of  the  total  amount  of  the  bill.  The  department  is  now  authorized  to  guarantee  up 
to  the  full  100  per  cent  in  cases  where  the  credit  does  not  exceed  twelve  months  in 
all;  but  in  cases  where  the  credit  exceeds  twelve  months  the  department  will  continue 
its  present  practice  of  not  guaranteeing  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the 
bill.  In  other  words,  the  department  will  guarantee  the  full  10'Q  per  cent  under  the 
"  General  Credits  "  system  in  all  cases,  and  under  the  system  of  credits  for  specific 
transactions  may  guarantee  up  to  100  per  cent  in  those  cases  where  the  duration 
of  the  credit  does  not  exceed  twelve  months  in  all. 

For  the  convenience  of  traders  the  department  is  prepared  to  receive  and  give 
a  decision  on  applications  in  advance.  Credits  will  be  granted  for  sums,  however 
small,  as  well  as  for  large  amounts. 

A  commission  will  be  charged  to  meet  administrative  expenses  and  to  form  a 
pool  to  meet  losses.  The  commission  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  countries  concerned,  but  every  effort  is  made  to  secure  that  it  should 
be  as  small  as  possible. 

The  department  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  the  scheme  is  designed  to  finance 
actual  sales,  and  the  department  is  not  empowered  to  finance  the  carrying  of  stocks 
either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad;  nor  is  it  proposed  to  give  credits  in  respect 
of  goods  to  be  shipped  on  consignment. 

JAMAICA  ADOPTS  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  E.  Stevens 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  April  8,  1922. — From  April  8,  exports  originating  in  Canada, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  enter  Jamaica  at  an  advantage  over  products  of  other  parts., 
of  the  British  Empire  or  of  foreign  countries.  Upon  March  2,  the  Collector  General 
of  Customs  introduced  a  bill  consolidating  a  number  of  tariff  measures.  This  bill 
embodied  the  principle  of  preference  to  the  British  Empire,  and  made  it  operative 
in  the  case  of  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  prefer-, 
ence  upon  almost  all  items  except  cotton  piece  goods,  upon  which  a  preference  of  50 
per  cent  was  extended.  (Other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  to  be  included  at  a  later 
date  upon  a  reciprocal  basis.)  Upon  March  8  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time.  The 
committee  of  the  House  reported  upon  March  31,  on  April  4  the  measure  was  passed, 
and  the  Governor's  assent  obtained  upon  April  8.  Canadian  and  British  preference 
is  thus  assured  in  this  colony  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years. 

British  and  Canadian  shippers  whose  goods  arrived  in  Jamaica  between  March 
2  and  April  8  will  find  that  the  preference  was  operative,  and  they  will  obtain  its 
full  amount.    However,  in  many  instances  they  will  find  that  their  goods  have  not 
been  rated  at  the  assessment  ultimately  accepted  by  the  Legislative  Council.  The 
(   bill  underwent  considerable  changes  in  committee,  and  a  large  number  of  ratings 
j   were  altered  without  altering  the  percentage  of  the  preference.    In  committee,  the 
;   elected  numbers  were  given  something  of  a  free  hand  in  order  that  the  final  tariff 
I   might  meet  their  approval,  and  very  considerable  revisions  were  made  in  some 
items.     These  revisions  were  invariably  designed  either  to  cheapen  the  prices  of 
staple  foodstuffs,  or  to  afford  additional  protection  to  the  few  industries  at  present 
1   established  in  this  colony. 

FORM   OF   PREFERENTIAL  MEASURE 

The  consolidation  measure  consists  of  five  schedules  and  a  preamble.  In  the 
latter  there  is  little  of  interest  to  British  or  Canadian  exporters  except  Clause  9, 
which  excepts  from  duty  the  packages  of  rated  and  free  goods;  but  assesses  the 
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container  of  ad  valorem  goods;  and  Clause  11,  which  insists  that  all  invoices  for 
every  class  of  goods  should  show  the  value  of  such  "packages,  receptacles,  coverings 
and  wrappers."    The  five  schedules  are  as  follows: — 

Schedule  1 — Rated  goods.    (This  is  the  principal  schedule,  containing  in  parallel 

columns  the  general  and  preferential  ratings). 
Schedule  2— The  Free  List. 

Schedule  3 — Goods  free  on  re-exportation  within  a  stated  period. 

Schedule  4 — Goods  free  when  originating  in  Canada  or  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  subject  to  a  five  per  cent  ad  valorem  assessment  when  originating  in 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  or  foreign  countries. 

Schedule  5 — Specimen  certificates  of  value  and  origin  and  acceptable  invoice 
form. 

VALUE  OF  PREFERENCE 

Without  attempting  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  preference  to  Canada  or  the 
United  Kingdom,  a  fair  judgment  of  its  points  of  impact  upon  Jamaica's  present 
sources  of  supply  might  be  drawn  from  a  survey  of  the  principal  items  in  the  first 

or  principal  schedule. 

Ales  and  beers,  and  similar  beverages:  preferential  duty,  Is.  6d.;  general  duty 4 
2s.  per  gallon. — This  is  a  gain  for  Canadian  brewers  of  lagers  of  the  continental 
type,  and  a  lesser  advantage  for  British  manufacturers  of  light  ales.  The  Danish, 
Dutch  and  German  beers  do  a  good  business  here,  and  this  assessment  is  relatively 

high  against  them. 

Butter:  preferential  duty,  15s.  per  100  pounds;  general  duty,  20s. — This  is  an 
advantage  to  Canadian  dairymen,  as  their  Danish  and  New  Zealand  competitors  are 
left  under  a  handicap  of  a  halfpenny  per  pound. 

Cement:  preferential  duty  Is.  per  barrel;  general  duty,  Is.  1+d. — As  the  bulk  di 
the  cement  is  British  and  Canadian  at  present,  the  preference  is  not  particularly 

valuable  on  this  item. 

Cotton  piece  goods:  preferential,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  general  20  per  cent. — 
This  heavy  preference  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  British  manufacturers. 
The  imports  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  19'20  amounted  to  £1,348,906,  of  whi«eh  £571,012 
originated  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  £777,675  originated  in  the  United  States. 
(These  figures  are  misleading;  the  average  annual  import  of  cotton  piece  goods  may 
be  reckoned  at  about  £700,000.)  The  United  Kingdom  has  enjoyed  a  40  per  cent 
preference  in  this  market  since  1920,  and  under  this  preference  has  regained  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  her  pre-war  trade;  the  additional  10  per  cent  preference 
should  be  of  material  assistance,  as  at  present  writing  British  prices  in  many  lines 
of  cotton  are  somewhat  above  American  quotations  for  the  same  type  of  goods.  The 
preference  accorded  the  United  Kingdom  was  also,  in  1920,  extended  to  Canada 
and  several  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Fish,  dried  and  pickled. — There  are  a  number  of  different  ratings  under  this 
generic  head,  and  a  5  per  cent  advantage  is  enjoyed  by  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  each.  This  will  scarcely  affect  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  exports  to 
this  colony  are  largely  specialties  in  which  they  have  no  competition;  it  does  assist 
Canada  in  the  face  of  Newfoundland's  ever-growing  competition.  However,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  Newfoundland  will  seek  the  extension  of  the  preference  to 
cover  her  codfish  in  the  near  future,  and  if  any  exchange  can  be  made,  she  will  be 
brought  under  the  scope  of  the  agreement. 

Flour:  preferential  duty,  7s.  per  sack  of  196  pounds;  general,  8s. — This  prefer- 
ence is  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  Canada  in  competition  with  Texas  and  Kansas 
soft  wheat  flours.  It  aids  to  a  limited  extent  in  hard  patents  and  Minnesota  flours, 
but  is  insufficient  for  any  considerable  replacement  of  trade. 
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Matches:  preferential  duty,  Is.  9d.  per  gross  of  boxes  of  50  sticks;  general,  2s.  Ifd. 
— The  dominant  imported  match  is  Swedish,  and  this  increase  threatens  its  mono- 
poly. An  excellent  opportunity  exists  for  greater  participation  by  Canadian  and 
British  match  manufacturers  in  a  trade  approximately  worth  £10,000  per  annum. 

Condensed  Milk:  preferential  duty,  Is.  6d.;  general,  2s.  per  case  of  1$  pounds 
gross. — As  this  trade  is  largely  British  and  Canadian  at  present,  the  preference  will 
not  cause  any  diversion  of  trade. 

Spirits  and  Liquors. — These  items  are  specially  dealt  with  in  the  Canada-West 
Indies  Trade  Agreement,  upon  which  the  present  preference  is  based,  and  therefore 
the  preference  is  somewhat  lower  than  on  other  unenumerated  articles.  It  amounts 
to  about  2s.  6d.  in  the  po-und  sterling  of  duty,  over  a  considerable  range"  of  articles 
of  alcoholic  content. 

Tobaccos,  manufactured— Cigars :  preferential  duty,  10s.  per  pound;  general, 
13s.  J+d.  Cigarettes,  preferential,  5s.  3d.  per  pound;  general,  7s. — As  a  large  quantity 
of  American  cigarettes  is  consumed  in  this  colony,  the  preference  should  give  an 
impetus  to  sales  of  the  standard  British  and  Canadian  brands. 

Timber. — The  2<5  per  cent  preference  is  maintained  throughout  the  classification 
under  this  head.  Some  advantage  may  accrue  to  Canadian  exporters  of  white  pine 
and  shingles;  in  the  case  of  undressed  lumber  and  box  shooks,  the  proximity  of  the 
Gulf  Ports  will  neutralize  the  slight  additional  duty  to  which  American  supplies  are 
liable. 

SECOND   SCHEDULE  - 

The  second  schedule  or  free  list  is  concerned  with  articles  imported  for  specific 
purposes.  Government,  military  and  naval  supplies,  books,  periodicals  and  trade 
catalogues,  printing  papers,  all  fuels,  artificial  manures  and  vermicides,  telephone 
equipment,  wire  fencing  and  cooperage  are  the  chief  items  entered  in  this  schedule. 

THIRD  SCHEDULE 

The  third  schedule  covers  articles  designed  for  re-exportation,  and  merely 
insures  against  their  retention  in  the  colony  for  commercial  purposes. 

FOURTH  SCHEDULE 

The  fourth  schedule  covers  a  range  of  articles  formerly  on  the  free  list,  which 
are  now  duitable  to  the  amount  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  originating  in  coun- 
tries other  than  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Prominent  items  in  this 
schedule  are  agricultural  tools  and  implements,  artizans'  tools,  sewing  machines, 
and  a  wide  range  of  power  generating,  electrical  and  other  machinery  and  their 
parts,  if  such  are  utilized  in  agricultural  production  in  this  colony.  The  operation 
of  this  schedule  will  materially  improve  British  and  Canadian  opportunities  in 
boilers,  oil  engines,  pumps,  sugar  machinery,  motors  and  electrical  equipment,  valves 
j     and  castings,  and  general  lines  of  manual  implements. 

FIFTH  SCHEDULE 

This  schedule  "provides  the  acceptable  form  of  certificate  of  value  and  origin 
which  is  necessar5'  to  obtain  the  preferential  rate. 

FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  WHEAT  INTO  ITALY 

Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Milan,  Italy,  under  date 
of  April  3,  writes  that  the  Italian  Government  has  extended  to  the  end  of  June  the 
decree  allowing  the  free  importation  of  wheat. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN  DURING  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  March  15,  1922. — The  depression  in  Japan  continues  unabated.  The 
serious  slumps  on  the  exchanges  that  made  February's  business  rather  dismal  grew 
more  serious  and  disquieting  during  the  first  days  of  March. 

February's  commerce  proved  to  be  again  unfavourable  to  the  extent  of  yen 
95,021,000.  While  imports  were  valued  at  yen  196,094,000,  exports  only  amounted  to 
yen  101,073,000.  This  heavy  loss  in  exports  is  chiefly  due  to  the  slackness  in  the 
silk  market.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  January,  according 
to  the  official  returns,  Canada's  exports  were  nearly  twice  as  large  as  for  the  same 
month  a  year  ago,  and  were  some  yen  250,000  more  than  her  imports  from  Japan.  This 
augurs  well  for  our  business  with  Japan  during  1922. 

As  regards  imports  in  general,  it  is  noticeable  that  Japanese  merchants  are  not 
buying  much  now  on  pure  speculation  as  was  the  case  a  few  months  ago.  Bankers  are 
placing  restraints  upon  the  issue  of  letters  of  credit,  and  this,  together  with  the  general 
depression  in  business,  has  hampered  the  speculative  mrchant.  The  fact  that  in  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year  this  country's  trade  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  extent 
of  over  yen  185,000,000  does,  to  say  the  least,  cause  some  pessimism  on  the  part  of 
Japanese  economists,  especially  when  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  much  merchandise — 
bought  last  year  before  the  Bank  of  Japan  restricted  the  exchange  banks  in  the  issue 
of  letters  of  credit — which  is  still  to  arrive.  Another  factor  greatly  influencing  further 
importations  is  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Anglo-American  exchange.  This 
has  in  many  cases  meant  loss  to  importers  who  were  expecting  large  profits,  but  who 
owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  exchange  have  not  been  able  to  carry  through  their  business 
as  planned.  They  are  therefore  dubious  about  placing  new  business,  especially  with 
Europe.  Whereas  Anglo-American  exchange  was  ruling  low  at  $3.70  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  it  has  now  jumped  to  $4.40.  Japan's  London  exchange,  which  was 
fluctuating  around  2s.  8d.,  has  now  declined  to  2s.  Id.  The  calculation  on  the  prices 
of  imports  has  been  affected  accordingly,  not  only  in  connection  with  purchases  from 
Great  Britain  but  with  all  European  countries,  for  which  London  is  the  centre  of 
settlement.  It  is  therefore  quite  natural  that  trade  with  Europe  has  fallen  off.  With 
the  American  continent  it  is  somewhat  different,  although  in  the  case  of  Canada  of 
late,  and  of  the  United  States  for  some  time  back,  exchange  has  been  hardening  and 
will  no  doubt  have  its  effect  in  retarding  imports. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

There  has  been  an  uneasy  tendency  in  the  market  of  late  owing  to  the  problem 
of  bad  debts  contracted  by  one  of  the  leading  banks  here,  and  also  to  the  failure  of  a 
leading  stock-broker  in  Osaka. 

Bankers  have  therefore  been  rather  nervous  and  inclined  to  recover  all  available 
funds  rather  than  allow  long-term  loans,  consequently  the  rate  for  long-term  loans  has 
stiffened  and  there  is  no  relaxation  even  for  call  money.  It  is  interesting  in  this 
connection  to  note  that  one  reason  given  for  the  tightening  of  the  banks  is  because 
of  the  fact  that  many  loans  were  given  to  timber  merchants  in  the  Osaka  district 
rather  carelessly,  with  the  result  that  lumber  has  been  accumulating  and  prices  weak. 

According  to  the  Bank  of  Japan,  the  note  issue  up  to  the  10th  instant  amounted 
to  yen  1,099,782,000  showing  a  decrease  of  yen  7,621,000  as  compared  with  the  week 
previous.  Bank  of  Japan  loans  amounted  to  yen  115,690,000,  showing  a  decrease  of 
yen  9,566,000.  The  Department  of  Finance  states  that  the  amount  of  specie  held 
by  the  Government  and  the  Bank  of  Japan  at  home  and  abroad  is  as  follows :  Held 
at  home,  yen  1,221,000,000;  held  abroad,  yen  758,000,000. 
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THE  SILK  MARKET 

The  Yokohama  silk  market  is  in  a  very  fluctuating  condition.  One  day  there 
are  no  buyers  and  a  slump  results;  the  next  day  the  market  may  be  stabilized  by 
exporters  buying  to  fill  their  requirements. 

The  habutai  or  silk  piece  goods  market  depends  more  or  less  on  the  fluctuations 
that  take  place  in  prices  of  raw  silk.  It  is  regulated  of  course  to  a  great  extent  also 
by  demand  and  supply.  There  have  been  more  inquiries  of  late  and  prices  are  a 
little  firmer  than  a  few  days  ago. 

WHOLESALE   PRICES    SHOW   SLIGHT  DECLINE 

According  to  the  Bank  of  Japan,  wholesale  prices  in  Tokyo  showed  a  drop  of 
1-8-  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  average  of  January.  Of  the  list  of  commodities 
recorded,  thirteen  went  higher  and  twenty-six  declined.  The  average  price  in  Feb- 
ruary was  269-55  as  compared  with  272-48  in  January  this  year  and  257-95  in 
February,  1921. 

The  following  index  numbers  for  some  of  the  principal  commodities  may  be  of 
interest.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  figures  are  based  upon  the  index  number  100 
which  ruled  in  1914: — 
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Jan- 

Feb- \ 

Feb- 
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252 
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151 
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Sugar  

290 

308 

360 

Copper  

111 

111 
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Raw  silk  

236 

260 

197 

Foreign  paper   .  . 

.  .  292 

316 

459 

Cotton  yarns.    .  . 

.  .  252 

281 

257 

Coal  

.  .  319 

319 

360 

JAPAN'S  PRODUCTION  OF  MINERALS  IN  JANUARY 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Yokohama,  writes  under 
date  March  20,  1922,  that,  according  to  figures  given  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  Japan,  the  production  of  minerals  in  January  this 
year,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  as  compared  with  the  same  month  in 
1921,  are  as  under : — 


January,  1922  Compared  with  January,  1921 

Gold   22.224  ounces  16.3%  increase 

Silver   337,568  ounces  13.1%  decrease 

Copper   7,221,018  pounds  24.2% 

Iron   2,433  metric  tons  22.8% 

Coal   1,893,840  metric  tons  9.9% 

Kerosene  oil   6,678,803  gallons  15.4% 

Sulphur   2,232  metric  tons  16.4%  increase 


POPULARITY  OF  SANDALS  IN  SPAIN 

Sandals,  which  were  first  introduced  by  the  Spanish  trade  during  the  summer 
season  of  1921,  have  increased  in  popularity  until  they  have  seriously  affected  the 
sale  of  canvas  footwear,  according  to  La  Gaceta  de  Cueros  y  Calzado.  The  siandals 
that  were  first  introduced  to  the  Spanish  public  were  not  acceptable,  owing  to  the 
poor  patterns  and  unsuitable  materials  used  in  their  manufacture.  The  patterns 
and  materials  were,  however,  greatly  improved  and  the  demand  increased.  The 
Spanish  trade  societies  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  year  will  see  a  still 
greater  demand  for  sandals. 

Prices  are  expected  to  be  higher  in  the  future,  as  the  materials  have  to  be 
imported  and  duties  have  been  increased. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA'S  TRADE  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 

Cape  Town,  March  23,  1922. — The  monthly  statement  for  December  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Customs  and  Excise  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  just  come 
to  hand,  and  in  addition  to  the  December  figures  of  trade,  there  are  shown  the  figures 
of  the  total  trade  for  last  year  as  compared  with  the  year  1920. 

The  indications  of  a  decline  in  trade  which  were  in  evidence  from  early  in  the 
year  have  continued  on  the  downward  slant  to  the  end. 

As  the  writer  will  have  occasion  in  about  two  months'  time  to  make  a  review  in 
detail  covering  all  sources  of  supply,  the  total  figures  only  will  be  shown  in  this 
report. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

1920  1921 

Imports   £105,927,107  £58,201,337 

Exports   83,632,484  62,381,209 

These  figures  show  a  drop  in  import  value  from  the  year  1920  of  £47,725,770, 
and  in  export  value  a  fall  of  £21,251,275,  or  a  total  fall  in  trade  of  £68,977,045  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 


IMPORTS   FROM   THE   BRITISH  EMPIRE 

The  proportion  of  total  value  of  South  African  total  imports  held  by  the  British 
Empire  is  64-6  per  cent  as  compared  with  65-4  per  cent  for  the  year  1920.  The 
United  Kingdom's  share  of  the  total  is  54-2  per  cent,  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  year 
1920,  but  her  total  in  value  last  year  was  only  £28,711,925,  thus  showing  a  fall  of 
£22,662,518.  Canada's  percentage  of  total  increased  from  2-9  to  3-1,  but  her  total 
value  share  of  the  imports  dropped  from  £2,712,597  to  £1,660,273. 

As  compared  with  the  other  dominions,  Canada  leads  as  a  source  of  supply,  and 
her  drop  in  total  value  of  export  to  South  Africa  for  last  year  is  much  less  than  the 
drop  from  any  other  part  of  the  Empire.  India's  trade  with  South  Africa  is  slightly 
better  than  Canada's,  her  proportion  of  total  increasing  from  2-9  per  cent  in  1920  to 
3-4  per  cent  last  year.  Australia's  exports  to  South  Africa  last  year  were  valued  at 
£1,332,591,  which  is  one-third  of  her  1920  trade,  but  in  the  proportion  of  total  the 
total  drop  is  from  4-2  per  cent  to  2-5  per  cent  for  last  year. 

The  foreign  countries  exporting  to  South  Africa  have  increased  their  proportion 
of  the  total  trade  from  34-6  per  cent  in  1920  to  35-4  per  cent  last  year.  The  actual 
total  in  value  has,  however,  dropped  from  £32,834,753  to  £18,781,981.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  dropped  from  £17,311,535  to  £8,244,699,  but  in  proportion  of 
total  from  18-2  per  cent  to  15-6  per  cent  for  last  year.  Such  countries  as  Belgium, 
Finland,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Portugual,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Japan, 
Argentine  Kepublic,  have  all  dropped  in  their  total  value  of  exports,  and  the  last 
four  countries  by  about  half  of  their  total  values  in  the  year  1920. 

The  foreign  countries  which  have  increased  their  total  trade  are  Chile,  China, 
Russia,  Spain,  Dutch  East  India  Islands,  Denmark,  and  Germany.  Although  Ger- 
many's total  exports  to  British  South  Africa  increased  from  £798,381  at  end  of 
September,  1921,  to  £1,275,142  at.  end  of  December,  her  proportion  of  the  total  trade 
is  only  2-4  per  cent,  which  is  less  in  total  value  and  proportion  per  cent  of  same  than 
shown  by  Canada. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THIS  YEAR 

Unfortunately  the  miners'  strike  on  the  Rand,  which  started  the  first  week  or* 
January,  did  a  great  deal  to  cut  off  the  prospects  of  an  early  return  to  normal  trading. 
The  final  act  in  this  strike  during  the  early  part  of  this  month,  which  developed 
from  mob  law  to  open  rebellion  and  an  actual  state  of  warfare,  has  brought  about 
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a  serious  setback  which  will  take  some  time  to  readjust  itself.  However,  the 
upheaval  and  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  Soviet  Government  is  over,  and,  placing  some 
faith  in  past  experiences  as  regards  South  Africa,  there  is  every  chance  of  the 
country  pulling  round  to  fairly  normal  trading  conditions  in  a  few  months'  time, 
because  although  some  stocks  are  very  heavy,  there  are  shortages  in  every  centre  on 
numerous  lines  of  import.  With  the  air  cleared  and  trade  and  commerce  given  some 
chance  to  assert  itself  on  sound  lines,  the  difficulties  of  the  immediate  past  should 
be  overcome  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

For  the  present  it  will  be  advisable  for  Canadian  exporters  not  to  make  any 
endeavour  for  South  African  trade  along  lines  which  call  for  consignment  stocks  or 
long  credits,  until  the  most  careful  inquiries  have  been  made.  If  prepared  for  an 
endeavour  along  these  lines,  it  will  be  much  better  to  consider  lower  prices  for  settle- 
ment in  Canada  at  the  time  of  shipment,  or  at  most  cash  against  documents  at  this 
end,  with  advice  to  the  banks  for  co-operation  and  instructions  from  the  exporters' 
agent  in  the  Union,  in  case  the  shipments  are  refused. 

TABLE  BAY  HATLBOTJR  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  W.  J.  Egan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Cape  Town,  reports  under  date 
March  24,  1922,  that  during  last  year  the  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours  of 
the  South  African  Government  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  present  day  facilities  at  Table  Bay  docks,  improvements  which  should  be 
effected  therein,  and  schemes  for  development  of  the  harbour.  This  committee  sat 
during  September  last,  and  reported  to  the  minister  on  October  1.  Arising  from  this 
report  a  number  of  statements  have  been  made  which  affirmed  that  certain  improve- 
ments and  an  extension  of  the  docks  had  been  decided  on.  In  connection  therewith, 
several  inquiries  have  come  to  hand  from  Canadian  firms,  one  by  cable.  The  posi- 
tion at  the  moment  of  writing  is  that  there  is  no  announcement  by  the  Government 
as  to  which  scheme,  if  any,  will  be  adopted,  but  by  the  time  this  report  reaches 
Canada,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  scheme  known  as  the  "  Modified  Southern  Scheme  '; 
will  be  adopted  by  the  Government. 

Details  of  the  committee's  report  on  the  scheme  and  the  report  itself  have  been 
transmitted  and  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa 
(quoting  file  No.  28199) ;  but  the  point  to  be  brought  home  to  the  prospective 
exporters  of  supplies  is  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  works  is  £3,781,350 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  take  ten  years  to  complete  the  task.  In  the  first  years 
it  is  estimated  that  the  expenditure  should  average  £536,000  per  annum,  the  balance 
in  four  years. 

A  summary  of  the  works  recommended  is  as  follows:  Warehouse  and  plant 
requirements,  £301,850;  extension  and  breakwater,  1,500  feet,  £650,000;  construc- 
tional requirements  £1,229,000;  modified  Southern  Scheme,  £1,600,500 — or  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  £3,781,350. 

The  machinery  and  shed  requirements  seem  the  most  likely  items  on  which 
Canadian  firms  may  seek  orders. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  very  little  reinforcing  iron  used  in  the  cement 
work,  as  most  of  it  will  be  in  huge  blocks.  The  supply  of  cement  in  another  six  to 
eight  months'  time  will  have  to  be  in  competition  with  local  production  in  the  Cape 
Province,  as  well  as  English  and  Continental  supplies,  which  for  several  reasons  are 
much  lower  in  price  than  other  sources  of  supply.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of 
a  higher  customs  tariff  on  cement,  as  the  local  cement  interests  are  making  a  strong 
plea  for  an  increased  tariff. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN   FRANCE  DURING  MARCH,  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barkis 

Paris,  April  10,  1922. — If  the  position  of  commerce  and  industry  in  France  is  stil 
exposed  to  great  difficulties,  nevertheless  it  must  be  noted  that  the  month  of  Marc" 
showed  the  anticipated  symptoms  of  improvement.  The  unfortunate  depression 
experienced  in  the  months  of  J anuary  and  February  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  compen- 
sated for,  and  this  warrants  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  future. 

The  crisis  which  existed  (and  which  to  some  extent  still  exists)  was  principally 
due  to  unstable  prices,  but  for  some  time  back  there  has  been  a  relative  hardening 
which,  if  it  remains  undecided  as  regards  raw  materials,  is  plainly  marked  in  manu- 
factured articles.  The  instabilities  which  are  still  apparent  arise  from  causes  foreign 
to  the  French  market,  particularly  the  unavoidable  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  and 
the  repercussions  of  international  politics.  The  depression  registered  in  January  and 
February  affected  the  textile  industries  far  less  than  it  did  certain  branches  of  the 
metallurgical  and  building  industries,  and  if  the  revival  of  the  silk  trade  did  not 
continue,  this  was  due  to  the  exchange  rate  acting  on  raw  material  of  a  high  price. 

At  the  present  time,  the  export  trade  remains  in  a  difficult  position,  but  if  the 
menace  of  the  Fordney  Bill  paralyzes  exports  to  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand 
the  imminent  signature  of  the  new  Franco- Spanish  treaty  of  commerce,  the  putting 
into  effect  the  new  commercial  agreement  between  Poland  and  France,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  August  31,  1920,  concerning  the  exportation  of  works  of  art, 
permit  the  anticipation  of  revival  of  interesting  business  for  the  French  trade. 

The  constant  fall  of  the  mark,  which  facilitates  German  competition,  has  as 
a  consequence  produced  a  slight  drop  in  the  metallurgical  market,  and  there  is  serious 
talk  of  increasing  the  French  customs  tariff  applicable  to  certain  manufactured 
articles.  A  considerable  decrease  in  the  supply  of  coal  from  the  north  of  France  has 
been  noted;  this  coal  cannot  meet  the  competition  from  England,  and  if  the  demand 
is  greater,  it  is  solely  on  account  of  the  cold  weather  and  not  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  industry.  The  markets  for  silks  and  woollens  remain  calm  and 
business  is  normal.  The  announcement  of  a  new  loan  in  France  has  caused  a  stir 
at  the  exchange,  and  the  reduction  in  the  rates  of  the  French  bonds  has  automatically 
caused  the  banks  to  follow  this  move  by  facilitating  money  dealings. 

THE  ITALIAN  COMMISSION  AGENT  AS  A  MEDIUM  OF  EXPORTING 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  March  23,  1922. — It  would  seem  that  not  enough  attention  is  being  given 
by  Canadian  firms  in  some  quarters  to  the  question  of  practical  representation  abroad. 
Such  and  such  a  firm  desires  to  export,  for  example,  to  Italy,  and  is  recommended 
several  firms  with  which  it  might  do  business  but  not  in  every  case  does  business 
result  not  always  because  prices  are  too  high  or  the  terms  too  severe  but  rather  often- 
times because  the  home  firm  insists  on  one  kind  of  representation  alone  and  ignores 
alternative  channels.  Not  long  ago  the  writer  had  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  in 
his  office  a  -representative  of  a  Canadian  firm  who  came  over  to  the  Continent  to  sell 
a  very  important  Canadian  product  and  for  which  there  is  a  considerable  demand 
in  this  country.  Though  his  company  were  particularly  keen  on  export  trade,  he 
himself  intimated  his  hands  were  tied  as  it  was  stipulated  before  leaving  Canada  that 
he  must  treat  only  with  the  ultimate  purchaser  of  the  commodity  and  that  he  must 
not  deal  with  intermediaries.  On  investigation  this  Canadian  found  that  business 
could  be  obtained  in  this  manner  only  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  that  he  was 
no  more  sure  of  payments  by  this  method  than  he  was  had  he  been  able  to  deal  with 
an  established  house  of  commission  agents. 

Even  though  direct  negotiating  may  be  the  ideal  way  of  carrying  on  export 
business — and  yet  this  a  moot  point — the  fact  that  other  ways  and  means  have  in 
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the  aggregate  met  with  more  success  when  used  by  our  competitors  in  the  merchan- 
l    dising  of  their  wares  in  Italy  is  sufficient  reason  to  warrant  the  suggestion  that  these 
other  means  might  also  be  more  successfully  tried  out  by  Canadian  exporters.  In 
'    Italy  as  elsewhere  there  are  established  a  very  large  number  of  commission  houses  to 
\    whom  other  countries  owe  no  small  part  of  the  orders  they  receive  for  Italian  export. 
It  is  quite  a  shortsighted  export  policy  therefore  which  insists  nowadays  in  direct 
trading  and  refuses  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  import  commission  houses.  Too 
much  business  goes  elsewhere  because  of  this  insistence,  and  in  the  last  analysis  it  is 
by  deflecting  this  "  business  that  goes  elsewhere "  to  Canada  that  Canadian  export 
trade  can  generally  be  best  built  up. 

The  reliable  commission  houses,  without  necessarily  capital,  have  been  found  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  working  on  this  side  the  Italian  market.  It  is  this 
;  kind  of  representation  which  is  interested  in  making  known  the  foreign  trade-mark 
and  in  pushing  it  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  This  fact  must  be  squarely  faced,  and 
it  is  quite  useless  to  pull  against  the  stream  in  this  particular  phase  of  foreign  com- 
mercial undertaking.  We  may  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  commission  agents, 
but  oftentimes  our  unreasoned  prejudice  is  our  competitor's  gain,  for  while  at  first 
we  may  obtain  orders  through  other  channels  he  is  persistently  exploiting  the  market 
and  building  for  the  future.  In  other  words,  we  may  outdo  our  competitor  at  the 
commencement,  but  export  trade  to  be  worth  while  must  be  lasting,  and  it  is  in  this 
respect  that  the  commission  agent  wins  out. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  SUCCESS 

The  writer  visited  a  firm  of  this  character  yesterday  in  Milan  which  keeps  here 
in  deposit  large  quantities  of  goods  which  it  sells  on  behalf  of  its  principals  to  the 
Italian  consumer.  This  firm  probably  has  over  a  half  a  million  lire  in  stock,  but 
the  United  States  house  has  sufficient  confidence  in  its  representatives  to  warrant  the 
carrying  on  of  business  in  this  way.  And  considerable  business  is  actually  being 
j  transacted  every  month.  The  goods  are  despatched  as  orders  come  in  while  they  are 
invoiced  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange.  Goods  are  not  written  or  telegraphed  for  from 
the  United  States,  nor  are  exchange  calculations  based  on  an  unknown  quantity.  Two 
of  the  directors  of  the  United  States  company  came  over  to  Italy  last  summer,  studied 
the  selling  and  buying  conditions  of  the  market,  and  decided  on  this  firm  of  com- 
|  mission  agents.  Of  course  no  agency  should  be  entrusted  to  an  import  house  without 
!  the  most  careful  investigation,  and  preferably  only  after  a  qualified  member  of  the 
Canadian  firm  has  personally  visited  the  market  and  picked  at  firsthand  his  represen- 
tative. But  given  that  commercial  intelligence  ferreting,  that  personal  acquaintance- 
ship, and  that  reasonable  backing  which  an  agent  or  travelling  salesman  expects  and 
demands  at  home,  there  is  a  very  great  likelihood  that  satisfactory  business  will 
result,  always  provided  the  market  in  itself  is  worth  cultivating. 

THE  "  DRUMMER  "  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  commission  agent  is  the  "  drummer  "  of  foreign  trade,  and  if  normally  he 
receives  the  support  he  deserves  to  obtain,  he  will  not  repeatedly  knock  without  having 
doors  eventually  opened  to  him.  The  securing  of  foreign  orders  is  not  at  any  time 
a  simple  matter  especially  in  view  of  the  intense  competition  of  to-day,  and  this 
"  drummer  "  abroad  will  in  all  probability  have  very  frequently  to  call  more  than 
once  on  firms  without  success,  but  if  he  is  tactful,  knows  his  clientele,  and  understands 
the  principles  of  Italian  salesmanship,  it  is  reasonable  to  argue  that  the  anteroom  will 
give  place  to  the  director's  office  and  a  lack  of  interest  to  actual  contracts. 

The  writer  would  therefore  recommend  that  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  instru- 
ment their  own  export  policy  give  consideration  to  this  available  medium,  choose  a 
competent  representative  as  a  commission  agent,  and  then  back  him  till  he  passes 
the  winning  post  ahead  of  all  his  competitors. 
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THE  TRADE  IN  METALS  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

!  7  his  is  the  eleventh  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The  first 
(halt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  ,and  appeared  in  No.  9^2  of  this  Journal; 
j he  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  Foodstuffs,  such  as  Flour, 
Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in  No.  9Jf3; 
the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  No.  91+]+;  the  fourth, 
relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  No.  9J+5;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh, 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  its  Requirements  in  Scandinavia,  appeared  in 
Nos.  9Jf6  to  948;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  on  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Imple- 
ments, in  Nos.  9Jf9  and  950;  and  Hardware  and  Household  Goods,  in  the  last 
number.  In  conjunction  with  these  reports,  numerous  Trade  Inquiries  for  the 
specific  lines  brought  under  review  were  published  in  the  above-mentioned 
issues.] 

The  Scandinavian  countries  are  largely  dependent  upon  outside  countries  for 
many  of  their  requirements  of  metals.  Iron  and  steel  and  the  manufactures  of  these 
products  have  been  dealt  with  in  parts  already  published  of  this  report,  and  only  non- 
ferrous  metals  will  therefore  be  considered  in  this  issue. 

Denmark 

Denmark  has  a  metal  industry,  such  as  copper  wire  and  copper  plate  rolling  mills, 
but  she  has  practically  no  raw  products  or  coal  within  her  own  borders,  and  these  have 
to  be  imported.  It  is  therefore  being  found  difficult  to  meet  competition  from  low 
exchange  countries  such  as  Germany  where  the  costs  of  production  are  much  lower 
than  those  in  Denmark.  The  Germans  have  been  offering  copper  and  brass  rods  and 
plates  at  very  low  prices,  and  in  fact  it  was  stated  that  brass  rods  were  quoted  at 
prices  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  copper  in  the  brass  rods  of  Danish  production. 

The  following  were  the  principal  imports  of  raw  or  partly  manufactured  metals 
(other  than  iron)  into  Denmark  in  1913,  1919  and  1920:— 


1913 

1919 

1920 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

745,000 

1,126,500 

1,158,300 

1,051,100 

1,796,000 

1,065,500 

329,700 

313,800 

50,100 

2,876,800 

2,540,100 

4,424,500 

1,059,200 

3,092,400 

2,907,800 

33,500 

12,100 

8,000 

220,500 

160,700 

286,000 

189,700 

111,700 

168,200 

Brass  sheets  

508,600 

327,200 

343,600 

Copper  tubes,  drawn  

135,000 

97,200 

350,100 

138,000 

193,400 

260,900 

1,911,400 

3,467,500 

3,488,100 

205,300 

538,800 

1,098,700 

36,500 

29,400 

30,000 

Zinc  sheets  

2,412,200 

1,837,700 

1,374,000 

Tin  foil  

11,800 

37,500 

Lead  accumulator  plates  

606,800 

1,074,500 

1,628,500 

Other  kinds  of  lead  plates  

131,600 

180,500 

94,900 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  principal  imports  in  1919  and  1920  were  those  products 
required  for  the  Danish  metal  industries.  Before  the  war  Germany  was  the  largest 
source  of  supply,  except  for  raw  tin  and  lead,  quicksilver,  brass  piping,  copper  nails, 
tacks,  spikes,  screws,  pins,  rivets,  tin  plates  and  lead  plates,  all  of  which  came  in 
greatest  quantities  from  Great  Britain.  Spain  was  also  a  large  supplier  of  raw  lead, 
while  Austria-Hungary  furnished  the  most  of  the  bronze  wire.  Old  metals  and  metal 
waste  came  principally  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  while  France  was  a  large  market 
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for  raw  aluminium.  In  most  of  the  articles  in  which  Germany  leads  in  the  trade, 
Great  Britain  was  second  on  the  list.  During  the  war  the  United  States  did  an 
increasing  business,  especially  in  copper  products,  but  the  low  German  quotations 
are  now  inducing  most  of  the  orders  to  go  in  their  direction. 

Sweden 

Sweden  used  to  be  a  large  producer  of  silver  and  copper,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  biggest  supplier  of  copper  in  the  world,  the  maximum  output  being 
registered  in  1655  when  3,433  tons  were  produced.  Since  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Swedish  mining  industry,  not  including  iron,  has  been  steadily  declining,  but  in 
recent  years  a  noticeable  improvement  has  taken  place  due  to  the  invention  of  electro- 
metallurgical  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  metals. 

The  amount  of  copper  ore  mined  in  Sweden  is  not  large.  It  is  in  most  cases 
not  worked  into  metallic  copper,  but  into  copper  vitriol.  Metallic  copper  is  manu- 
factured -from  imported  copper  ore,  which  has  been  coming  mainly  from  Norway. 
Although  the  output  of  copper  has  increased,  it  is  far  from  being  able  to  cope  with 
the  demand,  and  the  imports  of  crude  copper  amount  to  over  14J  million  kg.  in  1919 
and  over  18  million  kg.  in  1920.  The  development  of  the  Swedish  electrical,  electro- 
hydraulic,  and  electro-chemical  industries  explains  this  increase.  The  United  States 
was  the  largest  source  of  supply  for  copper.  Of  the  partly  manufactured  goods  which 
were  imported  in  large  quantities,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
were  all  suppliers.  The  low  prices  from  Germany  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  other 
countries  to  compete  at  the  present  time. 

The  production  of  silver  and  lead  is  now  of  comparatively  slight  importance  in 
Sweden.  The.  manufacture  of  lead  has  never  been  of  any  consequence,  and  has 
mostly  been  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  silver.  The  importa- 
tion of  manufactured  and  scrap  silver  amounted  to  nearly  12,000,000  grammes  in 
1919  and  about  10,800,000  gr.  in  1920,  of  which  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Norway  in  order  of  importance  were  the  main  sources  of  supply,  while  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  manufactures  entered  in  1919  was  over  13  million  gr.  in  1919  and 
exceeded  19  million  gr.  in  1920,  Germany  and  Denmark  having  furnished  the  greater 
proportion. 

Gold  is  only  obtained  from  one  copper  mine  in  Sweden  in  small  quantities,  the 
total  amount  of  gold  aggregating  about  two  tons.  The  importation  of  gold  in  1919 
totalled  67,485  gr.  with  a  value  of  172,591  kroner,  and  of  gold  manufactures  over 
11  million  gr.  with  a  value  of  more  than  6|  million  kr. 

Sweden  possesses  considerable  quantities  of  zinc,  consisting  exclusively  of  zinc- 
blende.  In  1913  50,752  tons  of  ore  were  obtained,  making  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
world's  production  and  representing  a  value  of  over  2  million  kr.  The  quantity  of 
zinc,  raw  and  partly  manufactured,  imported  in  1919  was  nearly  12|  million  kg.  with 
a  value  of  almost  7 J  million  kr.    The  greatest  share  came  from  Germany. 

The  imports  of  lead  in  1919  amounted  to  3,410,346  kg.  of  a  value  of  2,405,648  kr., 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  being  the  principal  suppliers.  Some  27,971  kg. 
of  quicksilver,  5,428  kg.  of  platinum,  and  998,443  kg.  of  tin  were  also  imported,  the 
United  States  being  the  largest  supplier  of  quicksilver,  Norway  of  platinum,  and 
Great  Britain  of  tin.  The  figures  mentioned  include  the  raw  and  partly  manufac- 
tured products. 

Norway 

Norway  is  dependent  on  outside  sources  for  most  of  her  requirements  of  metals. 
Considerable  quantities  of  copper  ore  and  pyrites  are  available,  but  owing  to  the 
lack  of  refineries  and  metal  works  for  the  production  of  copper  and  brass  sheets, 
rods,  tubes,  wire,  etc.,  copper  in  a  manufactured  form  has  to  be  imported.  The 
Norwegian  nickel  ore  mines  and  refineries,  and  the  chrome-ore  and  molybdenite  mines, 
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have  been  closed  for  some  time.  The  following  were  the  imports  into  Norway  during 
1919  and  1920:— 

1919  1920 

Kg.  Kg. 

Copper,  brass,  new  silver,  etc.,  unrefined   1,122,200  221,143 

Aluminium,  copper,  etc.,  in  sheets,  rods  and  bars   1,128,760  1,319,388 

Zinc,  crude   31,235,840  14,986,152 

Zinc  in  sheets,  rods  and  bars   670,460  757,223 

Lead,  crude   576,900  306,805 

Lead  in  rolls,  bars  and  sheets   1,074,780  372,767 

Tin,  crude  ,   326,380  104,425 

Tin  in  rolls,  bars  and  sheets   121,480  151,052 

Copper  nails,  screws,  pipes,  etc   513,619  597,468 

Copper  wire,  bars,  etc.,  other  kinds   7,722,866  3,173,480 

Bijouterie  goods  of  imitation  metals,  etc.,  ungilded  and 

unplated   17,325  9,430 

Bijouterie  goods  of  imitation  metals,  etc.,  gilded,  plated, 

etc   4,649  4,792 

Other  copper  manufactures,  gilded,  plated,  etc   48,991  43,066 

Other  manufactures  of  copper,  nickel-plated   53,754  80,608 

Other  manufactures  of  other  kinds   270,843  641,060 

Gold  manufactures   1,187  668 

Silver  manufactures   13,538  9,768 


Before  the  war,  Norway's  requirements  were  mainly  supplied  by  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  some  from  France  and  Belgium.  Manufactured  copper, 
brass,  lead,  aluminium,  and  zinc  came  largely  from  Germany,  while  the  virgin 
metals  were  imported  from  Great  Britain.  During  the  war,  however,  when  supplies 
became  limited  from  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain,  orders  were  placed  in  the 
United  States.  After  the  close  of  hostilities,  electrolytic  copper  wire,  and  in  fact  most 
of  the  requirements  of  copper  wire  and  cables  for  electrical  purposes,  as  well  as  zinc 
sheets,  were  bought  in  the  United  States,  the  crude  articles  and  many  articles  of  copper, 
brass,  bronze,  and  lead  being  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom.  A  certain  quantity 
of  manufactured  copper  and  brass  was  furnished  by  the  Government  metal  works 
in  Norway,  and  the  Swedish  metal  products  were  also  being  offered  on  the  market. 
When,  however,  the  Germans  were  able  to  resume  their  trade  by  offering  metal  goods 
at  very  low  prices  on  account  of  their  low  exchange  and  low  manufacturing  costs,  it 
became  increasingly  difficult  for  other  countries  to  compete,  especially  the  United 
States,  as  the  dollar  has  such  a  high  exchange  value  in  Norway.  Until  such  time  as 
conditions  become  more  normal  it  is  likely  that,  with  the  exception  of  virgin  metals 
and  certain  specialized  products  and  perhaps  electrolytic  copper  wire,  a  large  part 
of  the  orders  will  go  to  Germany  for  such  manufactured  metal  products  as  she  is 
able  to  supply,  as  her  quotations  are  now  much  lower  than  the  prices  from  Great 
Britain,  United  States,  Belgium,  or  France.  The  German  prices  for  copper  and 
brass  are  about  50  per  cent  lower  than  those  from  the  United  States  on  account  of 
the  exchange. 

Metal  Products  in  Demand  in  Scandinavia 

The  following  are  some  necessary  details  of  the  articles  for  which  Scandinavian 
importers  are  interested  in  having  quotations  and  particulars  from  Canadian  firms: — 


COPPER 

Sheets—  The  sizes  of  copper  sheets  in  demand  vary  in  different  districts.  Among 
those  sizes  mentioned  were  sheets  4  inches  by  50  inches  with  a  weight  of  5£  to  85  kg. 
per  sheet;  also  sheets  1  by  2  metres  as  well  as  3  by  4  feet  and  4  by  6  feet  in  all  the 
regular  gauges.  The  importers  prefer  the  American  method  of  packing  in  skeleton 
frames,  as  it  prevents  the  sheets  from  becoming  bent  or  wrinkled.  The  English  and 
German  exporters  ship  their  sheets  loose,  a  method  that  is  not  liked. 

Ingots. — Crude  copper  is  imported  in  ingots  of  16  pounds  each.  They  are 
shipped  loose.  Rods  are  also  in  demand;  and  tubes  in  all  sizes  from  5  inches  in 
diameter  to  £  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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There  is  a  good  market  for  wire  and  cables  for  electrical  purposes.  German  and 
English  competition  is  very  severe  in  insulated  wire,  but  Canadians  might  be  able 
to  do  a  good  trade  in  non-insulated  wire. 

Copper  bars  are  bought  according  to  specifications. 

BRASS 

Sheets. — The  Germans  are  doing  most  of  the  trade  in  brass  sheets  as  their  prices 
have  been  lower  than  the  English  prices.  In  Sweden,  German  brass  sheets  were 
being  offered  in  June  at  153  kr.  per  100  kg.  duty  paid.  The  English  prices  were 
about  2s.  per  kg.  There  are  two  large  works  in  Sweden  manufacturing  sheets  and 
brass  products.  In  Norway  the  German  price  was  1,800  marks  per  100  kg.  f.o.b. 
German  export  port.  The  usual  sizes  are  12,  18  and  24  inches  wide  and  of  various 
lengths,  generally  3  or  4  m.  The  thickness'  is  from  1  to  32  gauge.  It  was  stated 
that  the  American  sheets  are  too  narrow,  the  size  best  liked  being  24  by  72  inches. 
The  Germans  are  supplying  sheets  28  inches  by  2  m. 

Bars. — From  2|  mm.  to  3  inches. 

Rods. — In  order  to  illustrate  the  very  low  quotations  being  received  from  Ger- 
many the  general  market  price  in  Sweden  before  the  war  for  brass  rods  was  about 
1-07  kr.  per  kg.,  including  duty  (duty  10  ore  per  kg.),  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
English  price  was  about  2s.  Id.  per  kg.  f.o.b.  English  port.  In  Norway  the  German 
prices  were  1,000  marks  per  kg.  f.o.b.  export  Germany  and  even  less,  cash  against 
documents  less  1J  per  cent.  These  rods  contain  60  per  cent  copper  and  40  per  cent 
spelter.  At  the  same  time  the  crude  copper  and  spelter  cost  30  per  cent  more  in  Norway 
than  the  above  quoted  German  prices  for  the  finished  articles. 

Wire. — In  all  sizes  from  10  mm.  to  0-40  mm. 

Tubes. — All  sizes  from  J  inch  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 

General. — The  low  German  offers  of  copper  and  brass  were  attributed  by  importers 
to  the  fact  that  Germany  has  cheap  coal,  low  cost  of  production  and  low  exchange, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  have  been  available  considerable  quantities  of  war 
stores  of  metal  and  war  waste  materials. 

aluminium 

The  trade  in  aluminium  is  not  as  large  as  in  some  of  the  other  lines.  Most  of 
the  imports  are  coming  from  Germany. 

Notched  bars  are  in  demand,  on  which  there  is  no  duty. 

Sheets. — Cut  to  special  sizes,  1  by  2  m.  and  all  thicknesses  from  0-8  mm.  to 
4  mm. 

Rounds. — iVbout  20  mm.  to  600  mm. 
Ingots. — In  1  kg.  bars. 

LEAD 

Pig. — The  trade  in  pig  lead  is  not  very  large  to  Scandinavia. 

Sheets. — Come  principally  from  England  and  Germany.  The  usual  size  is 
4  by  30  feet  with  thicknesses  from  A  to  \  inch. 

Tubes  or  pipes. — From  i  inch  to  5  inches.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  the 
main  sources  of  supply. 

ZINC,  ANTIMONY,  NICKEL,  TIN,  ETC. 

Zinc. — Thin  sheets  of  zinc  are  in  demand  from  0-350  to  0-820  mm.  in  thickness 
equivalent  to  the  German  numbers  7  to  14,  and  1  by  2-£  m.    Thick  sheets  are  generally 
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1  by  2  m.  with  thicknesses  of  1,  1J,  1|,  2,  2 J,  3,  3£,  4,  5,  and  5 J  inches.  Zinc  sheets 
and  ingots  are  now  being  manufactured  in  Norway.  Imports  come  principally  from 
Germany  (Silicia).    Bars  and  spelter  are  also  sold  in  Scandinavia. 

Antimony  in  ingots  is  also  imported,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  being  the 

principal  suppliers. 

The  main  enquiries  were  for  nickel  in  cubes  or  picules  in  which  the  business  ie 
not  very  large,  granulated,  nickel  in  casks  up  to  200  pounds,  and  nickel  anodes  for 
nickel  plating. 

Great  Britain  is  by  far  the  largest  supplier  of  tin  plates  to  Scandinavia.  Ingots 

and  bars  are  also  imported. 

Bearing  .metals  are  imported  for  all  purposes.  The  quality  required  is  similar 
to  that  shipped  by  the  Syracuse  Company  of  New  York.  They  are  required  in  ingots 
of  3  kg. 

Enquiries  were  received  by  the  writer  for  phosphor  bronze,  copper  and  tin. 

TERMS  AND  QUOTATIONS 

The  trade  in  metals  seems  to  be  done  largely  on  a  cash  against  documents  Scan- 
dinavia basis,  but  some  English  and  German  firms  ask  for  payment  in  30  days  from 
date  of  invoice,  while  a  few  concerns  were  giving  terms  of  three  months'  sight  draft 
with  banker's  acceptance  or  reimbursement. 

Quotations  are  generally  made  on  a  f.o.b.  basis,  but  it  was  stated  that  if  prices 
were  sent  c.i.f.  Scandinavian  ports  business  would  be  more  likely  to  result  as  it 
would  be  so  much  easier  to  know  the  landed  costs  as  compared  with  competing  prices. 
In  any  case  quotations  f.o.b.  the  mill  or  on  rail  at  some  inland  Canadian  point  will 
not  be  considered. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  conditions  in  the  metal  trade  are 
somewhat  difficult  just  now  on  account  of  the  very  low  prices  being  received  from 
Germany  as  well  as  the  keen  prices  from  other  countries,  but  as  Canada  has  such 
large  supplies  of  metals  it  should  be  possible  to  do  a  good  trade  in  Scandinavia  when 
the  exchange  situation  reaches  a  more  equitable  position. 

PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  BY  ITALIAN  MERCHANTS  TO  FOREIGN  CREDITORS 

The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  drawn  to  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Milan  on  November  22,  1921,  which  upheld  the  finding  of  a  lower  court 
that  when  payment  of  a  debt  is  stipulated  in  a  foreign  currency,  the  exchange  on 
the  actual  day  of  payment,  and  not  that  on  the  date  on  which  payment  falls  due, 
must  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  payable  in  Italian  lire. 
The  court  considered  that  Article  39  of  the  Commercial  Code,  which  states  that 
"the  day  on  which  payment  falls  due,"  presupposes  the  normal  and  punctual  fulfil- 
ment of  the  obligation  and  that  Article  1231  of  the  Civil  Code  is  not  violated,  because 
the  legal  obligation  to  pay  interest  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  contract  to  pay 
the  creditor  the  money  mentioned  or  its  equivalent  in  Italian  currency  and  nothing 
else,  says  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

A  similar  judgment  was  given  by  the  Milan  Tribunal  on  January  7,  1922.  In 
this  case  the  court  found  that  as  foreign  currency  was  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
contract,  the  creditor  had  the  right  to  the  actual  currency  and  the  amount  contracted 
for — therefore  whoever  stipulates  a  contract  in  foreign  money  without  first  deter- 
mining the  exchange  is  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  money  market  and  the 
creditor  cannot  be  occasioning  a  loss  by  receiving  a  sum  of  money  in  Italian  cur- 
rency which  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  amount  due  to  him  in  foreign  currency  at 
the  time  of  payment. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  25,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  April  25.  Those  for  the  week  ending  April  18  are  also  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 


p  April  18,  April  25, 

Parity  1922  1922 

Britain                          ..£  1.00  $4.86  $4.5174  $4.4762 

France  Fr.  1.  .193  .0556  .0546 

Italy  Lire  1.  .  .193  .3888  .3844 

Holland  Florin  1.  .402  .0878  .0866 

Belgium  Fr.  1.  .193  .1595  .,1576 

Spain  Pes.  1.  .193  .0844  .0834 

Portugal  Esc.  1.  1.08  .1995  .1968 

Switzerland  Fr.  1.  .193  .0035  .0038 

Germany.  Mk.  1.  .238  .0471  .0460 

Greece  Dr.  1.  .193  .1941  .1910 

Norway  Kr.  1.  .268  .2678  .2632 

Sweden  Kr.  1.  .268  .2187  .2148 

Denmark  Kr.  1.  .268  .4864  .4828 

Japan  Yen  1.  .498  .2918  .2856 

India..     ..   R.  1.  2s.  1.0240  1.0118 

United  States  ..'....$  1.  $1.00  .5088  .4993 

Mexico..     ..     •.  $  1.  .49846  .3661  .3615 

Argentina  Pes.  1.  .44  .1408  .1403 

Brazil  Mil.  1.  .3245     

Roumania  Lei  1.  .193  4.5404  4.4912 

Jamaica  £  1.  4.86  .7680  .7773 

Shanghai,  China..    .Tael  1.  .631  .3763  .3827 

Batavia,  Java.  ..Guilder  1.  .402 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle-  .5222  .5157 

ments  $  1.  .49 

Barbados  $  1.  1.  } 

British  Guiana  $  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  1.  1. 

Dominica  $  1.  1.  .  942i/32-.  95i%4        .9360-.  9423 

Grenada  $  1.  1.  \ 

St.  Kitts  $  1.  1. 

St.  Lucia  $  1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  $  1.  1. 

Tobago  $  1 .  1 .    .... 


NEW  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  HOOGHLY  TO  COST  £2.000,000  STERLING 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  writes,  under 
date  March  10,  1922,  that  a  committee  of  engineers  appointed  by  the  Government 
of  Bengal  to  advise  as  to  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge  over  the  Hooghly  river  at 

!  Calcutta  submitted  a  report  on  March  15  recommending  that  a  bridge  of  the  canti- 
lever type  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,000  sterling. 

The  report  advises  (1)  that  "  in  view  of  the  serious  condition  of  the  existing 
floating  bridge  and  the  grave  consequences  which  would  result  from  its  failure,  no 

:time  be  lost  in  providing  a  new  bridge  over  the  river  Hooghly;"  and  recommends  (2) 
that  "steps  should  be  taken  at  once  by  the  Government  to  obtain  a  specification  and 
tenders  for  the  bridge  recommended  by  us,  without  waiting  for  a  decision  in  regard 

,to  the  financing  of  the  bridge  construction." 

Canadian  firms  interested  should  communicate  at  once  to  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Post  Box  No.  2003,  Calcutta,  and  should  in  addition  advise  their 
London  representatives  or  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  as  copies 
of  the  tenders  will  probably  be  despatched  to  the  office  of  the  Indian  High  Commis- 
sioner in  London. 
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MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which  the 
following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  the  above 
countries  has  been  compiled: — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian  steamers  or 
via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch,  although  letters  marked 
for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  exceowon  of 
letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New  York, 
unless  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for  the  month  of  May: — 

For  Via  May 

Antigua  New  York  5,  13,  20,  27. 

Argentina  New  York  6,  10,  13,  15,  20,  27 

Bahamas  New  York  12,  19,  26. 

Bermuda  New  York  3,  13,  22,  31. 

Bolivia  and  Chile  New  York  3,  4,  5,  6,  13,  15,  20    24  25 

-  Brazil,  North  New  York.  15. 

Brazil,  South  New  York  15,  20. 

British  Guiana  New  York  5,  9,  19,  23. 

Colombia  New  York  3,  4.  5,  6,  10,  13,  15,  17,  19, 

20,   24,  25,  31. 

Costa  Rica  .New  York  Every  Saturday 

Curacao  New  York  6,  12,  20,  26. 

Dominica  New  York  2,  6,  12,  15,  20,  23,  29. 

Dutch  Guiana  New  York  5,  9,  19,  23. 

French  Guiana  New  York  5,  9,  19,  23. 

Haiti  New  York  12,  20,  26. 

Jamaica  New  York  3,   5,   10,   17,   19,   24,  31. 

Martinique  New  York  5,  13,  20,  27. 

Nicaragua  New  York  4,  5,  13,  15,  20,  25. 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone  New  York  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  13,  15,  20,  24,  25. 

Paraguay  New  York  13,  27. 

Peru  New  York  Every  Saturday 

Porto  Rico  New  York  Every  Saturday 

Salvador  New  York  Every  Saturday 

Saint  Kitts-Nevis  New  York  5,  13,  20,  27.  . 

Turk's  Island  and  Dominican  Rep  New  York  2,  6,  12,  20,  23. 

Uruguay  New  York  6,  13,  20,  27. 

Venezuela  New  York  6,  13,  20,  27. 


EXCHANGE  BANKS  OF  INDIA 

It  should  be  noted  by  readers  of  the  Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian 
Products,  which  was  recently  published  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  that  in  the  list  of  Exchange  Banks,  which  is  given  on  page  64  of  that  publi- 
cation, the  name  of  Cox  &  Co.,  Calcutta,  was  accidently  omitted. 


MOTOR-CAB  REGULATIONS  IN  CALCUTTA 

Major  H.  R.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  two  copies  of  the  new  motor-car 
regulations  in  Calcutta,  which  have  been  placed  on  file  and  are  available  for  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Service  (quoting  file  No.  25366).  These  new  regulations  have  the  effect  of 
barring  from  use  as  taxis  in  Calcutta  nearly  all  types  of  low  and  medium-priced 
American  cars  now  in  use  in  India,  including  the  Ford,  Buick,  Chevrolet,  Maxwell, 
Essex,  etc.  Major  Chisholm  is  informed  that  other  cities  in  India  are  now  consider- 
ing the  adoption  of  motor-cab  regulations  similar  to  those  now  in  force  in  Calcutta. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting  to  some  extent  the  sale  of  cars  manufactured 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  and  the  General  Motors  Corporation  of 
Canada.  The  Fiat  and  the  Beardmore,  an  English  car,  have  already  been  passed  by 
the  Motor  Traffic  Superintendent  of  Calcutta  as  the  most  suitable  types  for  motor- 
cab  hire  in  Calcutta. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor  ;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.), 

Inquiries  for  Metals  in  Scandinavia  (Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden)  < 

(See  Report  in  this  Issue,  page  658) 

4818.  Copper. — A  Swedish  firm  wish  to  represent  Canadian  firm  for  the  sale  of 
copper  wire,  all  sizes>  and  raw  copper  in  bars. 

4S19.  Copper  and  brass.— -Copper  and  brass  sheets,  ingots,  and  bars  are  required 
by  a  firm  in  Sweden. 

4820.  Copper. — A  firm  of  metal  merchants  in  Stockholm  desire  to  import  copper 
ingots  and  sheets,  3  by  4  feet,  4  by  6  feet,  all  regular  gauges. 

4821.  Copper,  brass,  etc. — Sheets,  rods,  tubes  and  wire  are  required  by  a  firm  in 
Norway.  They  also  require  lead  sheets  and  pipes,  and  aluminium  sheets,  rods,  wire 
and  tubes*. 

4822.  Copper. — Copper  in  ore  form,  in  bulk,  is  required  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

4823.  Metals. — A  Swedish  firm  desire  to  import  copper  and  brass  sheets,  tubes 
and  wires. 

4824.  Aluminium.-— Aluminium  sheets  cut  to  special  sizes,  8  mm.  to  4  mm.,  are 
imported  by  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

4825.  Aluminium  rounds.— Canadian  manufacturers  of  aluminium  rounds,  20 
to  600  mm.  (about)  are  requested  to  communicate  with  a  company  in  Copenhagen. 

4826.  Aluminium. — Ingots  and  barrels  are  required  by  Swedish  firm. 

4827.  Nickel. — A  concern  in  Stockholm  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
firm  in  a  position  to  export  nickel  (granulated). 

4828.  Pig  lead,  lead  pipes  and  lead  sheets. — A  concern  in  Christiania  wants  to 
import  pig  lead,  lead  pipes  and  lead  sheets. 

4829.  Metals. — A  Goteborg  concern  wants  to  receive  quotations  for  copper  and 
brass  sheets,  wire,  bars  and  rods.  Is  also  interestd  in  nickel  cubes  or  picules. 

4830.  Metals. — A  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  in  Christiania  would  like  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporter  of  aluminium  ingots,  sheets  and  wire;  antimony  ingots; 
pig  and  sheet  lead;  phosphor  bronze;  copper  and  tin;  copper  ingots;  sheets,  rods, 
wire;  brass  sheets,  bars,  wire;  tin  bars  and  ingots;  and  zinc  bars  and  sheets. 

4831.  Metals. — A  Danish  importer  of  metals,  tools  and  machinery  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following:  copper  ingots,  tubes, 
sheets  and  wire;  brass  ingots,  tubes  and  wire;  nickel;  aluminium  sheets  and  ingots; 
galvanized  sheets  and  bearing  metals  for  all  purposes. 

4832.  Metals. — A  firm  in  Christiania  would  like  to  hear  from  a  Canadian  concern 
in  a  position  to  export  brass  and  copper  ingots,  rods,  sheets,  tubes  and  wire ;  zinc  sheets ; 
tin  bars  and  ingots;  aluminium  ingots,  sheets,  tubes;  antimony  ingots;  also  pig  lead, 
lead  sheets,  wire  and  tubes. 

4833.  Metals. — A  firm  in  Malmo  are  interested  in  the  importation  of  copper, 
zinc  blocks,  tin  plates. 

4834.  Chain  and  wire. — Chains  of  all  sorts  are  required  by  firm  in  Norway. 
They  also  want  to  import  fencing  wire;  also  copper  and  brass  wire. 
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Foodstuffs  from  Various  Countries 

4835.  Flour. — A  British  firm  in  Central  Europe  would  like  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  flour  open  to  appoint  selling  agents. 

4836.  Flour. — A  general  merchant  at  Constantinople  wishes  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  flour  mills  open  to  do  business  on  a  commission  basis  in  straight  1st 
and  2nd  clears,  Darum. 

4837.  Flour. — A  British  firm  desires  to  establish  business  relations  with  a  reliable 
firm  of  grain  factors  for  the  distribution  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Manitoba  wheat 
and  flour.    Deliveries  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

4838.  Flour  and  oats. — A  responsible  firm  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  desires 
to  act  as  agents  for  Demerara  for  exporters  of  flour  and  oats.  This  firm  desires  to 
have  business  dealings  only  with  Canadian  firms  accustomed  to  export. 

4839.  Flour  and  whiskey. — Commission  merchants  of  Havana,  Cuba,  estab- 
lished in  1916,  wish  to  obtain  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  Cuban  market  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  whiskey  (good,  old  reliable  brand),  and  wheat  flour. 

4840.  Potatoes,  oats,  etc. — A  well-established  manufacturers'  representative  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  agencies  of  reliable  Canadian  export  houses  who  handle  split 
peas,  potatoes,  oats  and  codfish. 

4841.  Potatoes  and  apples. — Produce  importers  of  Havana,  Cuba,  established 
some  fourteen  years  ago,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  dealers  and  exporters 
of  potatoes  and  apples.    Cash  against  documents. 

4842.  Foodstuffs. — A  Manchester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  butter,  cheese, 
bacon,  hams,  canned  meats  and  tongues,  canned  fruits,  canned  salmon  and  lobster, 
condensed  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  and  evaporated  apples. 

4843.  Canned  goods. — A  British  firm  with  large  connections  desire  to  open 
relations  with  reliable  Canadian  packers  of  Canadian  salmon,  fruits,  milk,  and  other 
fruit  products. 

4844.  Canned  fruit. — Reputable  and  aggressive  firm  of  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives in  Jamaica  have  been  placing  Canadian  canned  fruit  in  that  colony  for 
some  time.  They  now  desire  a  new  connection,  and  are  in  a  position  to  afford  imme- 
diate business. 

4845.  Codfish. — Established  Jamaican  importer  with  large  grocery  business 
wishes  to  obtain  a  Canadian  connection  for  codfish. 

4846.  Cured  fish,  canned  salmon,  butter. — A  responsible  firm  in  Port  of  Spain. 
Trinidad,  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  agency  for  trade  of  Demerara  for  dried  or 
salted  codfish.  They  also  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  firms  exporting  canned  salmon, 
such  firms  having  main  offices  and  stocks  in  the  East, — Montreal,  Halifax,  etc., — from 
which  shipments  can  be  made  easily  and  promptly.  They  also  wish  to  communicate 
with  exporters  of  butter,  both  in  tins  and  in  packages  for  export  in  cold  storage. 

4847.  Canned  salmon. — An  Antwerp  importer  of  food  products  is  anxious  to 
secure  the  agency  for  Canadian  canned  salmon. 

4848.  Flour. — A  London  firm  with  connections  in  the  Baltic  States  are  desirous 
of  handling  an  agency  for  a  Canadian  flour  mill  throughout  the  new  Baltic  States. 

Woodenware  and  Wood  Products 

4849.  Three-ply  woods. — A  Cape  Town  commission  house  is  seeking  the  South 
African  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  ply  woods  of  all  kinds.  Samples 
and  prices,  including  commission  allowed,  requested  with  first  correspondence. 

4850.  Wood  dowels. — A  Manchester  firm  can  consider  offers  of  wood  dowels. 
Sizes  and  other  particulars  should  accompany  prices  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

4852.  Casket  hardware. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  purchase  casket  hard- 
ware.   Illustrations  should  accompany  c.i.f.  prices  Manchester. 

4853.  Picker  sticks  and  arms. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  consider  offers 
of  hickory  picker  sticks  and  arms.  Samples  must  accompany  prices.  (See  report 
on  page  646). 
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4854.  Closet  seats. — The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
desires  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  who  would  be  interested  in  supply- 
ing quantities  of  closet  seats  for  use  in  Jamaica.  A  locally  made  seat  is  at  present 
being  supplied,  conforming  to  the  following  dimensions:  3  feet  long  by  1^  feet 
broad  by  l£  feet  high,  of  inch  material,  in  pine.  Two  holes,  large  and  medium,  to 
be  covered  with  lids  of  same  material, '14  inches  by  14  inches,  lids  to  be  hinged. 
Quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaport  or  c.i.f.  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  particu- 
lars of  package  (weight  and  volume)  should  be  supplied;  also  quantity  discounts. 
The  business  available  is  large,  and  quotations  should  be  immediate. 

4855.  Ready-made  wooden  doors. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  import  merchants  have 
received  inquiries  for  about  10,000  wooden  doors.  They  are  willing  to  place  the  business 
with  Canadian  firms  instead  of  Scandinavian.  Doors  will  have  to  be  made  very 
strongly,  mortised  and  tenoned,  of  white  or  red  pine  or  other  suitable  wood.  Drawings 
will  be  supplied  to  responsible  manufacturers.  Possible  trouble  with  the  trade  unions 
in  the  handling  of  these  doors  will  be  avoided  if  certificates  are  furnished  to  the  effect 
that  the  goods  were  made  by  union  labour.    Quotations  must  be  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

Chemicals 

4856.  Chloride  of  lime  and  chlorine  gas. — A  United  States  firm  of  manufacturers' 
agents  in  Calcutta  wish  to  secure  supplies  of  chloride  of  lime  and  chlorine  gas  for  the 
Indian  market.  Quotations  are  requested  for  chlorine  gas  in  one  ton  containers  and 
150-pound  cylinders.  India  imports  about  100,000  tons  per  year  of  chloride  of  lime 
and  from  three  to  four  thousand  tons  per  year  of  chlorine  gas. 

4857.  Synthetic  resin. — A  Manchester  firm  invite  correspondence  on  synthetic 
resin  of  a  suitable  quality  for  the  bonding  of  abrasive  wheels.  A  small  sample  should 
accompany  particulars  and  prices  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

4858.  Oils,  greases,  etc. — A  Manchester  firm  invite  correspondence  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  greases,  chemicals,  farinaceous  products, 
waxes,  stearine,  tallow,  residues,  etc. 

4859.  Soda  ash  and  caustic  soda. — "Well-known  Havana  (Cuba)  importer  of 
chemical  products,  established  some  ten  years  ago,  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  light  soda  ash  (58  per  cent)  and  solid 
caustic  soda  (76-78  per  cent.)  He  desires  to  purchase  direct  or  represent  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  in  the  Cuban  market. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

4860.  Steel  tubes. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  iron  and  steel  merchants  are  looking 
for  a  source  of  supply  for  hot  and  cold  rolled  steel  tubes. 

4861.  Electrical  goods. — A  Manchester  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  of 
all  kinds  of  electrical  goods. 

4862.  Broom  making  materials. — A  British  commission  merchant  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  wishes  c.i.f.  quotations  on:  Millo,  as  used  in  Cuba  for  broom  making;  handles 
and  wire  for  broom  making;  tin  plate,  newsprint  paper,  cotton  waste  (white  and 
coloured),  wrapping  paper,  lumber  (for  manufacture  of  packing  cases). 

4863.  Flax  fibre  and  tow. — The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  is 
desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  flax  fibre  and  tow,  as  a 
number  of  inquiries  have  emanated  from  London  and  Dundee  firms  who  desire  to 
communicate  with  leading  Canadian  concerns  wishing  to  dispose  of  flax  fibre,  tow, 
etc.,  of  the  requisite  quality. 

4864.  Paper  and  boards. — A  Manchester  firm  inquires  for  full  particulars  and 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  paper  and  boards. 

4865.  Wrapping  papers,  etc. — A  Manchester  firm  are  prepared  to  consider  offers 
of  foodstuffs,  wrapping  papers,  krafts  and  M.G.  caps. 
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4866.  Paper  and  strawboards. — A  Manchester  firm  asks  for  introductioila  to 
exporters  of  kraft  paper  tissue,  and  strawboards.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Mat! 
chester. 

4867.  Leatherboard  and  strawboard. — A  Manchester  firm  can  fori-idf-r  offers  of 
leatherboard  and  strawboard  and  papers  generally  used  by  cardboard  box  manufac- 
turers. 

4868.  General  agency. — Well-established  commission  merchants  and  mnnufac- 
turers'  representatives  in  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies,  would  be  glad  to  act  as  represents 
tives  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  This  firm  cover  territory  of  West  India  Islanjj 
from  Trinidad  to  St.  Kitts,  and  are  a  particularly  large  importing  firm. 

4869.  General  agency. — A  Frenchman  residing  in  the  United  States  is  returnifB 
to  France  this  summer,  and  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  some  Canadian  firms  wm 
would  like  to  extend  their  business  there  or  in  French  Africa. 


CONDITION  OF  MARKET  FOR  MOTOR  CARS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  writing  under 
date  March  21,  1922,  gives  a  summary  of  the  New  Zealand  market  for  motor  cars 
and  tires.  Until  recently  an  agreement  between  Canadian  and  United  States  manu- 
facturers of  motor  cars  prevented  the  export  of  Canadian-made  cars,  with  one  notable 
exception.  This  agreement  is  now  subject  to  drastic  modification,  and  Canacli 
should  now  be  able  to  do  considerably  increased  business  in  the  New  Zealand  market 
in  this  line. 

The  number  of  passenger  cars  registered  in  New  Zealand  is  40,000  and  the 
number  of  commercial  cars  is  5,000.  As  a  result  of  the  decrease  of  sales,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  falling  off  of  the  imports  of  motor  cars,  but  it  is  generally  antici- 
pated that,  with  the  freer  movement  of  exports  from  New  Zealand,  the  better  rate  of 
conversion  and  the  lower  rate  of  exchange,  money  will  be  more  plentiful,  and 
the  motor  car  industry  will  improve  towards  the  end  of  the  year  and  will  then  prob- 
ably stabilize. 

No  tires  are  manufactured  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  following  figures  show  the 
number  of  tires  imported  in  1920: — 


United  Kingdom   252,147 

Canada   226,406 

Australia   428,068 

Italy   226,953 

France   ■  164,955 


United  States  '.  731,341 

Japan   6,239 

Belgium   1,744 

Switzerland   13 


The  sizes  and  types  of  tires  in  greatest  demand  are :  30  by  3£  clincher ;  32  by  3£, 
32  by  4,  33  by  4  straightside;  and  in  lesser  quantities  32  by  4-|,  34  by  4£  straightside; 
815  by  105,  875  by  105,  880  by  120  clincher.  Preference  is  becoming  strong  in  favour 
of  the  straight  wall  tire,  and  for  straightside  demountable  or  detachable,  but  many 
clinchers  are  still  in  use. 


KNITTING  INDUSTRY  OF  CHINA 

Closely  allied  to  the  textile  industries  of  China  are  the  knitting  mills  which 
are  springing  up  rapidly  in  Shanghai,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reiiorts. 
Cotton  knitted  underwear  finds  an  almost  unlimited  market  in  China,  and  the 
development  of  mills  to  supply  the  home  demand  will  engage  much  Chinese  capital 
and  labour.  Chinese  knitted  silk  hosiery  has  become  an  important  article  of  export. 
Chinese  embroideries  and  laces,  both  cotton  and  silk,  may  replace  Italian  and  French 
products  in  the  American  markets.  The  small  hand  and  deft  fingers  of  the  Chinese, 
combined  with  the  plentiful  supply  of  labour,  make  the  future  of  the  lace  and 
embroidery  industries  very  promising.  Already  the  exports  of  laces  and  embroideries 
reach  large  aggregate  values. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  3;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  16. 
To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Canada,  White  Sar-Dominion  Line,  May  4;  Montcalm,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  5;  Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  5;  Albania,  Cunard  Line,  May  6;  Minnedosa,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  12;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  13; 
Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  19;  Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  19;  Meg  antic ,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May 
20;  Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  27. 

To  London. — Wisley,  LO.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  4;  Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  4 ;  Venusia,  Cunard  Line,  May  5 ;  Comino,  Fur- 
ness  Line,  May  11;  Vennonia,  Cunard  Line,  May  13;  Canadian  Challengger,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  18;  Verbania,  Cunard  Line,  May  20;  Grey 
County,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  20 ;  Pinemore,  Furness  Line,  May  23 ;  Gurth,  LC. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  May  25;  Vitellia,  Cunard  Line,  May  27;  Hastings  County,  LC. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  May  30. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  5 ;  Metagama,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  6;  Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  May  6;  Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  12;  Scotian,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  13;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  19; 
Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  20;  Canadian  Volunteer,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  20;  Elysia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May 
26;  Lalconia,  Cunard  Line,  May  26;  Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
May  27. 

To  Avonmouth. — Orthia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  10;  Welshman,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  May  13 ;  Lahonia,  Cunard  Line,  May  26 ;  Oxonian,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  May  27. 

To  Antwerp. — Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  4;  Merry- 
mount,  Eogers  &  Webb,  May  4;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  24; 
Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  30. 

To  Belfast. — Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Line,  May  12;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line, 
May  21 ;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  26. 

To  Cork. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  June  4. 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  May  10 ;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line, 
May  20. 

To  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  26. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  May  11;  Manchester 
!  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  May  18;  Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  May  25. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  May  4;  Cairnross, 
Thomson  Line,  May  11;  Cairnclhu,  Thomson  Line,  May  18;  Cairnvalona,  Thomson 
Line,  May  25. 

To  Southampton. — Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  4; 
Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  17 ;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
I  Ltd.,  May  24. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
1  Marine,  May  18. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Waimata,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
i  Ltd.,  May  20;  Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  23. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  10;  Canadian  Logger, '  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  May  24. 
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To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  10;  Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  May  31. 

To  Bremen. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  17. 

To  Hamburg. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  May  10;  Merrymount,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  May  14 ;  Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  30. 

To  Havre  and  Bordeaux. — Wisley,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  4;  Gurih,  I.C. 
Transports,  Ltd.,  May  25. 

To  Naples. — Montreal,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  6. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  May  10;  Merrymount,  Rogers  k 
Webb,  May  14. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Fantee,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  May  5. 
To  South  American  Ports. — Haliartus,  Houston  Line,  May  15. 
To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  May  8. 
To  Newfoundland  Ports. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  May  6,  May  27. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Ikdies,  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  May  12;  Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  May  26. 
To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  May  5. 
To  Santiago,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  May  11. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week. 

From  St.  John 

To  Havana  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  2. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  May -J une. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdijh,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet -Co.,  loading  April-May;  Dinteldijlc,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading 
May. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — St.  Louis,  French  Line,  May  3; 
Honduras,  French  Line,  loading  May. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  May  19;  Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  June  16. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Haurafci,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  May  10. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Boxen,  General  Steamship  Corporation,  May; 
Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
May  10. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Kakyu  Maru,  Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  10. 

To  Japan,  China,  and  Manila. — Toy  am  a  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  1. 

To  West  Hartlepool,  London,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Fionia,  East  Asiatic 
Company,  early  May. 

To  Mexico  and  Central  America. — Baja  California,  Latin- America  Line,  May  26. 

To  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  (West  Coast). — Remus,  Latin-America 
Line,  May  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  and  Sakubar. — Canadian  Winner,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  May  5. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial* 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the| 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 

In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Col.  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  sKould  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 
B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent   also   for   British   Guiana.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen, 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Major   H.   A.   Chisholm,   M.C.,    4  Mission 

Row.  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003). 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 
W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 
W.  J.'  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 
P.    W.    Ward,    P.O.    Box    121,  Singapore. 
(Territory    covers    Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address, 
Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland).  Cable  Address 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Conlracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 
L.  D.  Wilgress.     Address:     73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


Australia. 

B.   Millin,  The  Royal   Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

2.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christianla, 
Norway.     Cable  Address,  Sontuma. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

British  West  Indies. 


R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  9-11  Broadway,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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"  TRADING  WITH  SWITZERLAND  " 

A  special  report  on  Trading  with  Switzerland,  by  Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly. 

This  report,  which  will  occupy  about  100  pages  of  print,  is  the  result  of  a  special 
trade  mission  to  Switzerland  undertaken  by  Mr.  Clarke  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  is  divided  into  five  parts.   These  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  Ways  and  Means  of  Successful  Trading  with  Switzerland. 

(2)  Facts  about  Switzerland,  under  which  political  character  and  geography, 
agriculture,  minerals,  fisheries,  forests,  industries,  water-power  resources,  transporta- 
tion, banking  and  finance,  are  considered. 

(3)  Market  Reports.  In  this  section  Mr.  Clarke  has  endeavoured  to  indicate  the 
principal  Swiss  import  openings.  Canadian  firms  may  not  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  all  openings,  but  the  preliminary  data  presented  should  assist  manufacturers  in 
forming  some  concrete  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  market  for  the  specific 
products  brought  under  review.  Canadian  opportunities  in  Switzerland  lie  princip- 
ally in  cereals,  prepared  foodstuffs,  livestock,  leather,  furs,  asbestos  and  mica;  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  tubes,  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  small  hardware  and  tools,  stationary  and  portable  engines,  varnishes^ 
lumber,  wood-pulp,  paper,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods,  and  tobacco. 

(4)  Swiss  Trade,  Imports  and  Exports. 

(5)  Miscellaneous  Data,  including  commercial  organizations,  commercial  regula- 
tions, tariff  and  labour. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet,  which  will  be  fully  indexed,  will  be  sent  post  free  to 
addresses  in  Canada  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa,  and  to  addresses  outside  of  the  Dominion  at  a  charge  of  35  cents  each.  As 
the  number  of  copies  to  be  printed  is  strictly  limited,  the  report  will  not  be  available 
except  on  special  application. 

AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  has  sent  under 
date  May  1,  1922,  the  following  cable  descriptive  of  financial  and  business  conditions 
in  Australia: — 

"  The  Australian  financial  position  and  trading  outlook  is  now  generally  a  reflex 
of  somewhat  adverse  commercial  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Eliminating 
the  stocks  held  in  England,  the  indications  are  favourable  for  the  disposal  of  the 
entire  wool-clip  held  in  Australia  at  higher  prices  before  the  end  of  the  season  in 
July  next.  The  dairying  industry  is  depressed  after  several  prosperous  years;  hence 
co-operative  action  is  being  taken  to  advance  domestic  prices  and  regulate  exports 
to  the  most  remunerative  markets.  It  is  estimated  that  300,000  prime-conditioned 
cattle  are  now  available  for  shipment  from  Queensland,  which  the  Commonwealth 
subsidy  combined  with  freezing  and  freight  concessions  equivalent  to  thirty  shillings 
per  head;  hence  the  State  Meat  Council  recommends  immediate  freezing  and  exporta- 
tion to  overcome  the  congested  state  of  the  industry.  Wheat  has  advanced  to  five 
shillings  tenpence  halfpenny  per  bushel;  flour  to  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings  per  ton, 
196-pound  sacks,  free  aboard.  Representatives  of  the  1924  British  Empire  Exhibition 
are  now  here  arranging  details  for  Australian  buildings.  The  representation  expect 
to  arrive  at  Vancouver  in  July  or  August." 
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IRISH  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

[In  the  subjoined  report,  "Great  Britain"  and  "British"  refer  only  to 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  do  not  include  Ireland,  either  North  or 
South,  which  are  particularized  when  referred  to,  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion.] 

II 

Industry,  Exports  and  Imports 

STATISTICAL  DATA 

As  compared  with  most  other  countries,  Ireland  has  a  very  large  external  trade 
per  head  of  population.  According  to  the  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  the  following  was  the  value  in  1913  per  person 
in  each  of  the  countries  named:  Spain,  £4  7s.;  Austria-Hungary,  £5;  Italy,  £7; 
United  States,  £9 ;  South  Africa,  £10  4s. ;  Germany,  £15  3s. ;  France,  £15  3s. ;  Sweden, 
£16  4s.;  Norway,  £20  8s.;  United  Kingdom,  £25  7s.;  Denmark,  £27  8s.;  Canada, 
£27  8s. ;  Australia,  £30  8s. ;  Ireland,  £32  3s. ;  Switzerland,  £34  Is. ;  New  Zealand, 
£37  2s.;  Belgium,  £42  2s.;  and  the  Netherlands,  £93  5s.  In  this  list  of  eighteen 
countries,  Ireland  comes  fifth  in  order  of  importance. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  trade  in  the  prin- 
cipal subdivisions  of  the  group  Farm  Produce,  Food  and  Drink.  The  values  are 
furnished  by  the  above-mentioned  department  and  are  estimated  by  them  at  1904 
prices,  and  are  expressed  to  the  nearest  thousand  pounds: — 

Imports  Exports 
Values  Estimated  at  1904  Prices    Values  Estimated  at  1904  Prices 


Average 

Average 

1909-13 

1918 

1920 

1909-13 

1918 

1920 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

L.ive  stock  

264 

220 

144 

14,205 

12,582 

15,477 

2,016 

653 

1,198 

3,411 

1,709 

2,536 

Eggs,  butter,  etc  

611 

344 

306 

6,740 

6,706 

7,086 

Fish  

312 

141 

176 

619 

512 

316 

Fruit  and  vegetables..  .. 

940 

308 

980 

646 

1,358 

1,049 

Grain,   flour,  etc  

7,012 

5,869 

8,064 

409 

74 

157 

4,126 

1,070 

3,021 

684 

877 

895 

3,557 

2,880 

3,497 

26 

213 

139 

829 

826 

1,296 

518 

531 

488 

Spirits,  beers,  wine,  etc  .  . 

1,197 

531 

911 

4,286 

2,328 

5,265 

972 

443 

1,134 

1,045 

1,452 

964 

Total  farm  produce,  food 

and  drink   21,836 

13,285 

20,727 

32,589 

28,342 

34,372 

In  the  case  of  the  Raw  Materials  group,  the  imports  and  exports  in  1920  were 
much  below  the  pre-war  averages.  The  following  table  indicates  the  changes  in  the 
volume  of  the  trade  in  the  principal  subdivisions  of  this  group.  The  values  are  esti- 
mated at  1904  prices  and  are  expressed  to  the  nearest  thousand  pounds: — 


Imports  Exports 
Values  Estimated  at  1904  Prices    Values  Estimated  at  1904  Prices 


Average 

Average 

1909-13 

1918 

1920 

1909-13 

1918 

1920 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

Coal,  coke  

3,829 

3,461 

3,726 

Wood,     hewn  and  sawn  .  . 

1,418 

631 

915 

'205 

294 

144 

Stones,  slates,  metal  ores, 

425 

337 

312 

311 

134 

159 

214 

417 

240 

372 

93 

211 

Hides,  skins,  wool,  etc..  .. 

317 

217 

248 

1,129 

1,057 

810 

2,112 

358 

547 

181 

34 

84 

Other  textile  raw  materials 

1,818 

989 

1,128 

1,248 

228 

326 

372 

253 

367 

300 

209 

244 

Total  raw  materials.  .  .  . 

10,505 

6,663 

7,483 

3,746 

2,049 

1,978 
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In  the  case  of  Manufactured  Goods,  the  value  at  1904  prices  shows  that  in  1920 
the  volume  of  imports  of  manufactured  goods  was  much  the  same,  but  of  exports  was 
much  less  than  in  1914.  The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  volume  of  trade 
in  the  principal  subdivisions  of  manufactured  goods.  The  values  are  estimated  at 
1904  prices  and  are  expressed  in  the  nearest  thousand  pounds : — 

Imports  Exports 
Values  Estimated  at  1904  Prices    Values  Estimated  at  1904  Prices 


Average 

Average 

• 

1909-13 

1918 

1920 

1909-13 

1918 

1920 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

1,000  £s 

Textiles — 

Yarns,  thread,  rope,  etc . . 

1,944 

1,880 

1,975 

2,309 

1,370 

1,548 

Piece  goods,  apparel,  dra- 

10,853 

9,528 

8,634 

12,237 

10,976 

9,121 

Leather  goods — 

T       t  Vi  pr 

484 

326 

364 

65 

53 

59 

Boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  etc. 

2,096 

2,233 

2,612 

192 

269 

360 

Metals  and  metal  manufac- 

tures— 

Metal  and  metal  castings, 

3,684 

2,787 

3,226 

310 

389 

371 

Machinery,    motors,  ships, 

3,638 

2,817 

5,634 

4,201 

4,990 

3,929 

Wooden    articles,  furniture, 

1,032 

441 

794 

351 

414 

427 

Paper,  stationery,  books,  etc. 

1,197 

658 

1,158 

390 

212 

395 

Bricks,    tiles,  earthenware, 

glass  etc  

815 

374 

541 

19 

21 

32 

Chandlery,  oils,  paints,  etc .  . 

1,747 

1,560 

1,864 

135 

590 

170 

Chemicals,     fertilizers,  eye- 

1,197 

1,394 

1,362 

366 

417 

432 

Miscellaneous  articles   . . 

99 

221 

81 

173 

477 

74 

Total  of  manufactured 

28,786 

24,219 

28,245 

20,748 

20,178 

16,918 

As  was  stated  earlier  in  this  report,  83  per  cent  of  Irish  imports  was  supplied  by 
Britain,  but  there  are  no  figures  to  show  how  much  of  this  originated  in  overseas 
countries.  The  remaining  17  per  cent  (1919)  was  imported  direct,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  about  two-thirds.  The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  direct  Irish 
imports  from  countries  other  than  Great  Britain  in  1919 : — ■ 


Value 

Thous.  £ 

Countries  of  Origin 

.  ,  .  29 

United  States 

38 

United  States  and  Canada. 

161 

Chiefly  United  States 

21 

Canada 

,    ,  .  39 

Norway 

353 

Tunis,  Algeria  and  United  States 

40 

Chiefly  United  States 

Spain 

42 

Spain,  Holland  and  United  States 

.    .-.  7 

Holland 

6,637 

United  States  and  Canada 

.    .  .  1,767 

United  States  and  Canada 

Rye  

229 

Canada  and  United  States 

3,307 

Not  stated 

1,894 

Canada  and  United  States 

Canada  and  United  States 

.    .  .  237 

South  Africa 

101 

United  States 

...  91 

Belgium  and  Holland 

219 

United  States  and  Canada 

...  82 

United  States 

.    .  .  9 

Holland 

Belgium 

Bottles  

Holland  and  Sweden 

.    .  .  25 

United  States  and  Sweden 

Matches . .  

.    .  .  14 

Sweden 

Bacon  

...  188 

United  States  and  Canada 

Argentina 
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DIRECT  IMPORTS  FROM  COUNTRIES  OTHER  THAN  GREAT  BRITAIN  Concluded 


Value 
Thous.  £ 


Countries  of  Origin 


Ores  (all  kinds)  

Milk  (condensed)  

Motor  spirit  

Petroleum  and  paraffin  oil 

Paper  

Wood  pulp  , 

Strawboard.  

Flax  seed  

Flax  

Linen  yarn  

Baskets.  .  :  

All  other  imports  


132 
78 
172 
512 
162 
154 
19 
507 
896 
32 


Spain,  Portugal  and  France 
Canada  and  United  States 
United  States  and  Burmah 
United  States 

Canada,  Sweden,  United  States  and  Holland 
Sweden  and  Norway- 
Holland 

Canada  and  Holland 

Holland  and  Belgium 

Belgium,   United   States  and  Holland 

Holland 

Not  stated 


Total  direct  imports 


5 

6,740 
26,342 


Consignments  to  and  from  Ireland,  from  and  to  countries  other  than  Great 
Britain  may  be  divided  into  (a)  those  which  are  transhipped  at  ports  in  Great  : 
Britain;  and  (b)  those  which  are  not  transhipped  at  ports  in  Great  Britain.  Consign- 
ments (b)  have  always  been  recorded  by  the  Customs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  total  value  of  these  consignments  (b)  from  and  to  each  country  in  1920  and  pre- 
vious years  have  been  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  in  their  Monthly  Statistical  Statement  for  February,  1921.  Summary 
totals  for  the  whole  of  this  trade  (b)  for  each  year  from  1904  to  1920  appear  in  Table 
1  and  details  for  1920  in  Tables  2  and  3  of  Appendix  1  of  the  Beport  on  the  Trade  in 
Imports  and  Exports  at  Irish  Ports  for  the  year  ending  December,  1920.  These  tables 
are  too  long  to  include  in  this  report,  but  the  pamphlet  can  be  secured  from  Messrs 
Eason  &  Son,  Limited,  40  Lower  Sackville  street,  Dublin,  on  the  payment  of  8s., 
postage  extra.  In  the  section  of  this  report  headed  "  Imports,"  figures  from  Table  2 
mentioned  above  are  nearly  always  given,  and  are  described  as  "  direct  imports  from 
countries  other  than  Great  Britain." 


The  great  staple  industries  are  agriculture,  and  in  Ulster  shipbuilding  and  tex- 
tiles, machinery  and  engineering.  Other  industries  in  Ulster  of  importance  are  rope- 
making,,  tobacco  manufacture,  and  distilling.  A  large  number  of  other  industries  are 
carried  on  in  Belfast  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  such  as  aerated  waters,  flour- 
milling,  biscuits,  jams,  confectionery,  starch,  soap,  candles,  paper  bags,  boxes,  felts, 
bottles,  etc.  Dublin  boasts  of  having  the  largest  single  brewing  industry  in  the  world, 
and  altogether  there  are  about  twenty -four  breweries  operating  in  Ireland.  There 
are  about  twenty  distilleries  operating  in  the  country. 

With  the  single  exception  of  living  animals,  linen  cloth  and  yarns  make  up  the 
most  valuable  items  of  the  country's  exports.  The  existence  of  these  industries  and 
the  other  mentioned  proves  that  Ireland  possesses  the  requisite  capacity  and  some 
capital  for  extending  its  field  of  industry.  Now  that  the  field  has  been  cleared  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  the  powers  that  be  are  eagerly  working  at 
the  problem  of  considering  the  starting  of  new  industries.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  meat-packing,  tanning,  and  beet  sugar.  Other  developments  may  be  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  the  utilization  of  the  water-power,  and  peat 
deposits,  and  possibly  in  coal  mining.  Irish  manufacturing  industry  has  been 
retarded  in  the  past  by  the  lack  of  cheap  power. 


Taking  the  whole  country,  Ireland  may  be  said  to  live  by  agriculture.  There  are 
nearly  1|  millions  of  people  engaged  on  the  land,  nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion.   In  live  stock  the  number  of  cattle  increased  from  3£  millions  in  the  middle  of 
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last  century  to  nearly  5  millions  at  the  present  time.  The  enormous  importance  of 
i  this  industry  to  Ireland  is  seen  in  the  value  of  the  exports  for  1920,  which  in  the  case 
of  fat  cattle  was  over  £20,724,000  and  store  cattle  £12,590,000,  the  latter  showing  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  lambs,  the 
i  exports  in  1920  were  of  the  value  of  £1,350,000,  an  increase  of  £648,000  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  Pigs  were  exported  to  the  value  of  £2,383,000,  and  horses  £1,469,000.  The 
huge  production  of  eggs  is  seen  in  the  value  of  the  exports,  which  in  1920  were  valued 
at  £14,307,000.  The  largest  grain  exports  are  in  oats,  which  in  the  year  being  con- 
sidered were  of  the  value  of  £1,953,000,  a  falling-off  of  nearly  a  million  from  the 
previous  year.  Barley  comes  next  with  £226,000  worth  exported  in  1920.  Bacon  and 
hams  were  exported  to  the  total  of  nearly  £9,000,000,  and  poultry  reaches  a  high  place 
with  a  total  of  £2,017,000.  Butter  exports  reached  the  great  total  of  nearly  £9,000,000. 

Flax  production  has  increased  since  about  ten  years  ago  owing  to  the  considerable 
increase  in  price,  but  the  linen  industry  is  still  largely  dependent  upon  imported 
supplies.    This  subject  will  be  referred  to  at  length  later  on  in  this  report. 

SHIPBUILDING 

The  Belfast  shipbuilding  industry  needs  no  advertisement  to  the  world.  At  the 
end  of  1920  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  hope  that  the  year  1921  would  witness  a 
revival  of  this  industry  as  well  as  trade  in  general,  but  as  the  year  advanced,  the  situa- 
tion became  worse  and  the  depression  universal.  High  costs  of  production,  adverse 
exchanges  with  those  countries  which  might  have  been  customers,  but  which  found 
lower  prices  in  competing  countries  on  the  Continent  whose  exchanges  were  depressed, 
and  the  prolonged  coal  strike  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  together  crippled  the  industry 
still  further.  This  depression  was  not  confined  to  Belfast  yards,  but  was  even  more 
intense  in  Great  Britain,  one  reason,  according  to  authority,  for  the  better  condition 
of  Belfast  yards  being  the  close  connections  between  the  Belfast  builders  and  some  of 
the  shipping  companies.    A  large  amount  of  reconditioning  work  was  also  in  hand, 

■  which  helped  to  relieve  the  situation.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  relief 
until  the  cost  of  new  construction  comes  down  to  a  level  which  will  permit  shipping 
companies  to  work  the  ships  at  a  profit  and  until  the  hoped-for  trade  revival  has  got 
into  its  stride.    It  should  be  remembered  that  for  the  world  in  general,  whatever  may 

1  be  the  case  locally,  shipbuilding  is  not  a  basic  industry,  and  that  an  improvement  must 
follow  rather  than  precede  a  general  trade  revival,  which  would  require  new  ships  to 

;   transport  the  increased  volume  of  commodities  passing  in  international  trade. 

The  shipyards  of  Belfast  employ  at  the  present  time  about  25,000  to  26,000  men. 

;   There  were  thirteen  new  vessels  launched  in  1921,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  93,494, 

'   against  116,543  tons  in  1920. 

LINEN 

At  the  end  of  1920  the  linen  industry  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  the  prospects  for 
1921  were  not  reassuring.  Buying  had  practically  ceased,  and  with  the  market  falling, 
possible  buyers — and  they  were  few — were  waiting  for  lower  prices.  The  general 
trade  depression,  adverse  exchanges,  and  the  coal  strike,  aggravated  the  position.  After 
the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike,  and  with  prices  of  linen  goods  apparently  at  rock 
bottom,  conditions  began  to  improve  with  small  orders  from  the  United  States  in 
August.  No  buying  in  heavy  quantity  ensued,  however,  and  the  general  result  for 
the  year  was  a  fall  of  about  twelve  millions  sterling  from  the  figures  for  the  preceding 
year.  During  the  early  months  of  this  year,  conditions  began  slowly  to  improve,  and 
by  the  middle  of  March  a  steady  demand  had  sprung  up  for  all  classes  of  goods,  but 

i  particularly  for  those  for  household  purposes,  such  as  table  linens,  towels,  sheets,  etc. 
The  outlook  is  better  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  for  many  months,  and  the  general 
prospects  of  the  trade  more  encouraging.  The  exports  of  linen  goods  from  Ireland 
during  the  year  1920  were  of  the  value  of  £40,500,000  as  compared  with  £31,808,000 

i  for  the  year  1919,  these  figures  excluding  canvas,  sail-cloth,  bagging  and  the  like. 
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The  flax  situation,  which  is  referred  to  at  length  later,  is  such  that  the  shortage 
of  this  raw  material  would  make  a  big  demand  for  linen  only  a  little  less  disastrous, 
apparently,  than  a  complete  stoppage,  for  after  a  few  weeks  of  a  boom,  the  mills  would 
have  to  close  indefinitely,  so  it  is  stated  in  some  quarters.  What  is  needed  is  a  slowly 
increasing  demand  to  prevent  the  rapid  using  up  of  the  available  supplies  of  flax. 

Import  Trade  of  Ireland 

In  the  figures  of  imports  given  in  the  paragraphs  immediately  following  it  will 
be  noted  that  there  are  generally  shown  two  sets :  first,  the  imports  from  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  (that  is,  the  total  imports)  ;  and  second,  those  imported  into 
Ireland  direct  from  places  abroad  other  than  Great  Britain.  The  differences  between 
these  two  sets  of  figures — that  is,  hetween  the  total  imports  and  the  direct  imports — 
include  not  only  products  produced  or  manufactured  in  England  and  Scotland,  hut 
also  those  produced  in  other  countries  which  are  shipped  to  British  merchants  and 
which  reach  Ireland  through  indents  or  orders  on  the  latter. 

There  are  no  means  by  which  such  imports  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  can  be 
separated  into  these  two  elements — that  is,  those  made  in  the  latter  country  and  those 
imported  from  abroad  and  re-exported  to  Ireland  by  the  big  merchants  and  indent 
houses,  who  of  course  do  business  of  this  nature  not  only  in  Ireland  but  all  over  the 
world.    This  entrepot  trade  is  of  huge  dimensions. 

But  in  the  case  of  direct  shipments  to  Ireland  (the  second  set  of  figures),  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  very  large  but  unknown  proportion  is  shipped  to  Irish 
importers  from  places  overseas  under  the  auspices  of  British  brokers,  for  instance, 
timber  and  wheat.  These  commodities  are  shipped  to  Irish  ports  direct  and  usually, 
but  not  always,  through  the  intervention  of  brokers  in  England. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  above  will  obviate  any  confusion  in  considering  the 
figures  which  follow. 

WHEAT 

Wheat  importers  in  Ireland  are  in  such  close  daily  touch  with  shippers  in  Canad? 
that  nothing  can  be  said  in  a  report  like  this  which  could  give  the  latter  any  infor- 
mation about  market  conditions.  In  1920  the  imports  from  all  sources  totalled  aboui 
9,042,782  cwt.  (112  pounds).  Of  this  amount  2,2.00,442  cwt.  entered  at  the  port  of 
Belfast,  3,265,000  at  Dublin,  1,976,000  at  Cork,  and  1,534,000  at  Waterford  and 
Limerick.  The  countries  supplying  this  commodity  were,  according  to  the  figures 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Ireland,  the  United  States  (3,138,000  cwt.), 
Australia  (2,313,000  cwt.),  Argentina  (2,250,000  cwt.),  and  Canada  (1,340,000  cwt.). 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  figures  for  the  United  States  do  not  largely  concern 
wheat  of  Canadian  growth  shipped  from  ports  in  the  United  States. 

Importers  are  unanimous  regarding  the  desirability  of  shipping  Canadian  wheat 
from  Canadian  ports  in  Canadian  or  British  vessels.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
during  the  winter  months  shipment  from  United  States  ports  is  easier  and  cheaper, 
there  are  certain  advantages  that  may  accrue  to  the  trade  by  shipment  from  Cana- 
dian ports  all  the  year  round  to  perhaps  balance  the  account,  apart  altogether  from 
patriotic  reasons.  Sailings  from  United  States  ports  are  very  often  irregular,  and 
shipments  are  often  delayed  in  transit,  wheat  arriving  at  its  destination  greatly  over- 
due from  vessels  taking  a  circuitous  course  through  many  calls  at  other  ports. 
Furthermore,  Dominion  Government  inspection  and  the  unceasing  care  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  wheat  shipments  until  they  have  been  shipped  from  the  country 
are  very  highly  prized  by  importers.  The  active  interest  of  the  Government  in  the 
case  of  shipments  from  United  States  ports  must  of  course  cease  as  soon  as  the 
wheat  has  crossed  into  United  States  territory. 
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FLOUR 

The  flour  market  in  Ireland  follows  in  general  the  conditions  in  Scotland.  The 
demand  of  the  market,  generally  speaking,  is  a  high-grade  one  as  the  quality  of 
bread  in  demand  is  high. 

In  1920  the  total  imports  from  all  sources  was  5,682,000  cwt.  (112  pounds),  of 
which  1,9'91,9»00  cwt.  entered  at  the  port  of  Belfast,  1,632,000  cwt.  at  Dublin,  209,000 
at  Cork,  483,000  at  Londonderry,  326,000  at  Sligo,  255,000  at  Newry,  248,000  at 
Waterford,  and  133,000  at  Dundalk.  Of  the  direct  imports — that  is,  from  countries 
other  than  Great  Britain— amounting  to  1,320,000  cwt.,  the  United  States  supplied 
706,000  cwt.,  Canada  427,000,  and  Australia  186,000. 

The  demand  in  Ireland  to-day  in  connection  with  Canadian  flour  is  mainly  for 
straight-run  Manitoban  and  for  high-grade  Manitoban  patents.  There  is  some 
business  in  Ontario  90  per  cent  flour  for  the  manufacture  of  biscuits,  which  is  a 
flourishing  industry  in  Belfast,  but  this  flour  does  not  command  a  good  price  and 
does  not  sell  in  any  quantity  for  the  reason,  so  it  is  stated,  that  it  is  irregular  in 
quality.  It  is  stated  that  some  millers  of  this  flour  are  not  circumspect  enough  in 
the  grading  of  their  wheats. 

The  entire  milling  capacity  of  Ulster  is  short  of  consumption  by  about  10,000 
sacks  of  280  pounds  each  per  week,  or  about  33  per  cent.  The  rest  of  Ireland  is 
better  off  for  home  supplies,  but  imports  nevertheless  more  than  25  per  cent  of  its 
consumption.  There  are  several  mills  in  Belfast,  milling  mostly  winter  wheat,  in 
\  Derry  and  other  places  in  the  north,  while  in  Cork  city  there  are  three  mills,  in 
Limerick  two,  and  one  each  in  Fermoy,  Mallow,  and  other  places.  The  capacity  of 
the  Limerick  mills  is  60  sacks  an  hour,  which  is  greater  than  the  capacity  of  Cork 
city,  and  this  district  is  understood  to  be  the  biggest  producer  in  Ireland.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  English-milled  flour  comes  into  the  country  from  Liverpool, 
and  a  number  of  the  big  importers  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  send  flour  to  Belfast. 

Most  of  the  flour  in  Ireland  is  used  by  wholesale  bakers.  Home-baking  is  a 
comparatively  small  matter  among  the  industrial  population  of  the  north,  but  in  the 
west  and  south  the  housewife  does  her  own  baking.  The  largest  wholesale  distributor 
bakes  2,400  sacks  of  280  pounds  each  a  week.  Then  there  are  some  large  bakeries 
running,  using  from  1,200/280,  1,000/280,  and  800/280,  right  down  to  what  is  called 
!  the  family  baker. 

As  in  Scotland,  so  also  in  Ireland,  there  are  two  methods  of  selling  Canadian 
flour.  There  is  what  may  be  called  the  permanent  method  and  what  may  be  called 
the  temporary  method.  The  temporary  method  is  favoured  by  those  millers  who  use 
the  market  as  an  outlet  for  surplus  stocks  at  prices  below  the  market.  Those  millers 
are  in  communication  with  a  number  of  firms  in  Ireland,  who  at  the  same  time  are 
in  correspondence  with  a  number  of  mills  in  Canada.  Some  of  the  business  is  done 
under  mill  brands,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  under  the  buyers'  private  brands  which  they 
have  on  record  in  as  many  mills  as  care  to  correspond  with  them.  If  any  of  those 
mills  wish  to  dispose  of  surplus  stocks,  they  may  cable  low  prices  to  half  a  dozen 
people,  but  those  half-dozen  people  at  the  same  time  may  have  similar  cables  from 
other  millers  who  are  in  the  same  position.  The  cheapest  seller  gets  the  business 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  trade  is  temporarily  demoralized.  But  there  is  no  per- 
manency in  this  sort  of  business,  because  none  of  these  importers  can  afford  to  take 
a  risk,  fearing  that  one  or  other  of  their  competitors  have  got  in  a  little  cheaper 
than  they  have;  so  the  moment  the  market  turns,  the  business  comes  to  an  end. 
What  may  be  termed  the  permanent  method,  which  is  favoured  by  the  strongest  and 
best-established  mills,  is  to  confine  their  business  to  recognized  and  permanent  agents, 
who  sell  under  the  mills'  registered  brands,  and  who,  in  exchange  for  this  privilege, 
agree  not  to  sell  competing  flours.  These  mills  have  a  reputation  which  is  well  estab- 
lished, and  command  on  the  whole  a  steady,  all-the-year-round  trade. 
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The  container  preferred  is  a  cotton  140-pound  bag  for  winter  wheat  flour  and  a 
jute  140-pound  bag  for  Manitoban.  These  ought  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  otherwise 
there  is  constant  trouble  through  loss  and  consequent  claims  on  the  insurance  and 

shipping  companies. 

Quotations  are  required  in  sterling  on  a  c.i.f.  basis;  up  to  60  days'  sight  draft; 
with  a  guaranteed  clearance  from  the  seaboard;  flour  to  be  insured  under  an  Ail 
Risks  clause  for  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  above  the  amount  of  the  invoice.  Goods 
are  bought  for  prompt  shipment — that  is  within  fourteen  days  from  the  mill.  These 
appear  to  be  the  general  methods  of  quotation,  finance  and  terms. 

Flour  has  been  rising  phenomenally  until  a  short  time  ago;  the  price  per  sack 
had  gone  up  10  shillings  from  the  bottom  it  had  reached  a  few  months  ago.  There 
will,  however,  be  a  great  outcry  if  the  price  of  the  loaf  is  raised.  It  is  thought  that 
home  millers  recently  got  "  caught "  for  wheat,  just  when  a  Continental  demand  had 
sprung  up. 

CHEESE 

In  1920  the  total  imports  of  cheese  from  all  sources  were  38,435  cwts.,  of  which 
20,538  cwts.  entered  at  Belfast,  2,255  at  Cork,  9,958  at  Dublin,  and  5,684  mostly  at 
Londonderry,  Waterford,  and  Rosslare. 

Of  the  direct  imports — that  is,  from  countries  other  than  Great  Britain — prac- 
tically the  whole,  or  13,500  cwts.,  came  from  Canada.  As  Canada  practically  controls 
the  cheese  market  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  large  proportion  of  Canadian 
cheese  enters  Ireland  under-  the  auspices  of  British  merchants. 

The  consumption  of  cheese  is  largely  confined  to  the  industrial  population  of  the 
north.  The  people  of  the  south  and  west  are  not  cheese  eaters,  except  to  a  limited 
extent.  Some  business  is  done  throughout  the  country  in  English  cheese,  but  this 
business  is  largely  confined  to  a  limited  and  wealthier  class.  Cheese  is  made  to  some 
extent  in  the  southern  counties,  but  very  little  is  shipped  to  the  north,  and  it  is  mostly 
consumed  locally.    Some  crosses  the  Channel  to  England. 

Thirty  years  ago  United  States  cheese  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  Ireland. 
A  few  years  ago  the  New  Zealand  article  disputed  pride  of  place  with  the  Canadian, 
but  the  New  Zealand  business  has  now  disappeared  and  Canadian  cheese  has,  if  not 
almost  a  monopoly,  a  predominant  position  in  the  cheese  market  of  Ireland. 


CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

In  1920  the  total  imports  into  Ireland  of  dried  and  preserved  fruits  were  103,430 
cwts.  Of  this  quantity  31,540  cwts.  are  described  in  the  official  returns  as  preserved, 
which  no  doubt  means  canned  fruits  as  distinguished  from  jams  and  jellies,  which 
appear  to  be  described  as  preserves.  Of  the  preserved  fruits  17,694  cwts.  entered  the 
country  at  the  port  of  Belfast,  11,969  at  Dublin,  and  1,877  at  other  ports.  The  direct 
shipments  to  Ireland — that  is  from  countries  other  than  Great  Britain — as  shown  in 
the  returns  are  not  allocated  to  dried  and  preserved  respectively,  but  are  lumped 
together  and  amount  to  1,684  cwts.,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  723  cwts., 
Canada  977,  and  other  countries  140.  It  will  be  seen  what  a  predominant  position 
Great  Britain  holds  in  this  trade,  either  as  international  merchants  or  as  producers. 
Most  of  the  trade  is  done  through  Glasgow  or  Liverpool  importers  who  have  agents 
in  Ireland.  In  northern  Ireland  there  is  one  firm,  in  Portadown,  which  cans  apples, 
pears,  and  gooseberries,  but  the  quantity  is  very  limited.  There  is  also  one  firm  iD 
Belfast  which  cans  vegetables.  In  gallon  apples  there  is  a  trade  to  be  done  for  shippers 
who  can  supply  a  high  quality  of  the  solid  pack,  carefully  graded — that  is,  a  can 
containing  6  pounds  of  fruit  with  only  an  ounce  or  two  of  water,  instead  of  4  pounds 
of  fruit  and  two  pounds  of  water.  Merchants  and  consumers  here  do  not  desire  to 
pay  high  freight  charges  on  water. 
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CANNED  SALMON 

There  are  no  figures  to  distinguish  the  imports  of  canned  salmon  from  those  of 
other  preserved  fish,  but  the  trade  is  not  a  particularly  large  one.  At  least  one  importer 
in  Belfast  is  desirous  of  forming  a  direct  connection  with  a  Canadian  packer  who 
would  be  willing  to  ship  smaller  quantities  than  are  customary  for  them  to  export 
to  English  houses. 

SUGAR 

Under  the  designation  of  "  Sugar  and  manufactures  thereof  "  the  total  imports  in 
1920  were  1,753,090  cwts.  These  figures  exclude  confectionery,  glucose,  and  molasses, 
syrup  and  treacle.  Of  this  quantity  510,662  cwts.  entered  at  Belfast,  287,115  at  Cork, 
559,710  at  Dublin,  and  395,603  at  Waterford,  Londonderry,  Limerick  and  Newry.  The 

I  direct  shipments  from  places  abroad,  other  than  Great  Britain  or  through  Great 
Britain,  were  425,607  cwts.  of  which  193,656  came  from  Mauritius,  170,628  from  Java, 
and  49,910  from  the  United  States. 

The  principal  demand  appears  to  be  for  coarse  granulated,  also  standard  granu- 
lated.  The  bulk  of  the  supplies  are  furnished  by  a  well-known  English  manufacturer 

j   and  by  the  Greenock  (Scotland)  refineries. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

The  total  imports  of  condensed  milk  during  1920  were  65,099  cwts.,  an  increase  of 
about  8,000  over  the  previous  year.  Some  26,563  cwts.  entered  at  Belfast,  28,954  at 
Dublin,  4,435  at  Cork,  and  5,147  at  other  ports.  Of  the  direct  imports  from  countries 
other  than  Great  Britain  amounting  to  19,737  cwts.,  16,596  came  from  Canada,  1,805 
from  the  United  States,  and  1,336  from  Holland. 

LINSEED  CAKE  AND  MEAL 

Imports  of  linseed  cake  amounted  to  over  20,000  tons,  9,894  entering  at  Belfast, 
6,850  at  Dublin,  and  3,515  at  Sligo,  Newry  and  Waterford.  Of  the  direct  imports  the 
United  States  supplied  6,306  tons,  Canada  1,373  tons  and  other  countries  1,150.  In 
the  case  of  linseed  meal  the  total  imports  were  30,195  cwts.,  an  increase  of  about  6,000 
cwts.  over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  amount  14,405  cwts.  entered  at  Dublin,  15,735 
at  Waterford  and  Limerick,  and  only  55  at  Belfast.  Most  of  the  linseed  cake,  as  the 
figures  above  indicate,  in  addition  to  oatmeal  and  maize,  is  handled  at  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool  by  importers  who  bring  it  in  at  those  ports  and  sell  it  to  the  millers  iki 
Belfast  and  the  other  centres.  This  is  transhipped* at  the  quays  at  the  British  ports 
concerned  and  of  course  enters  Irish  ports  at  an  enhanced  price.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  linseed  cake  to 
grind  the  cake  into  meal  and  ship  direct  to  the  wholesale  merchants  or  cattle  suppliers, 
!  and  thus  obviate  the  grinding  in  Ireland. 

BARLEY,  RYE  AND  OATMEAL 

The  total  imports  of  barley,  rye  and  oatmeal  in  1920  were  1,453,000,  329,000  and 
71,000  cwts.  respectively.  In  the  case  of  the  barley,  1,005,000  cwts.  entered  at  the 
Port  of  Dublin,  393,000  at  Belfast,  43,500  at  Cork,  and  10,000  at  other  ports.  About 
59,900  cwts.  of  rye  entered  at  Dublin,  258,000  at  Belfast,  5,500  at  Cork,  and  5,500  at 
other  ports.  About  46,900  cwts.  of  oatmeal  entered  at  Dublin,  222  at  Belfast,  10,000 
at  Cork  and  14,000  at  other  ports. 

Of  the  direct  imports  of  barley,  amounting  to  1,342,000  cwts.  or  nearly  the  whole, 
the  United  States  supplied  640,000,  Canada  491,000,  and  other  countries  210,000.  Of 
the  direct  imports  of  rye,  amounting  to  344,000  cwts.,  271,000  came  from  Canada, 
64,000  from  the  United  States,  and  9,000  from  other  countries.  Of  the  direct  imports 
of  oatmeal,  amounting  to  73,000  cwts.,  the  United  States  supplied  47,000  and  Canada 
i  25,000  cwts. 
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It  may  be  the  case  that  the  home  Canadian  demand  for  this  product,  or  perhap3 
from  the  United  States,  prevents  its  sale  in  a  great  cattle  country  like  Ireland  where 
it  would  be  marketable,  but  if  not,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  this  trade  has  not  been 
developed.  The  imports  in  1920  were  over  33,000  tons,  or  very  nearly  double  the 
amount  that  entered  the  country  in  the  previous  year.  Belfast  took  13,000  tons, 
Dublin  8,500,  and  other  ports  9,000,  with  the  exception  of  Cork  which  took  2,000. 
Of  the  direct  imports,  Holland  supplied  7,500  tons,  Belgium  4,600,  and  the  United 
States  30.    The  direct  imports  amounted  to  12,200  tons. 

[The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to  the  Trade  Inquiries  for  Food- 
stuffs from  Ireland  published  on  page  713  of  this  issue.] 

THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  April  11,  1922. — A  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government,  a  pronounce- 
ment on  the  proposed  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Italian  Discount  Bank,  increasing 
revenue  and  bank  deposits,  a  reduction  in  paper  note  circulation,  in  bank  obligations 
on  call  and  in  bank  advances,  and  the  printing  of  the  new  bill  on  voluntary  inscrip- 
tion of  securities,  are  all  favourable  factors  in  the  present  Italian  situation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  past  month  has  witnessed  a  small  recurrence  of  social  troubles,  h 
heavier  registration  of  unemployed,  a  nation-wide  dock  strike  of  twelve  days,  an 
irregular  and  slightly  more  depreciated  exchange,  another  setback  in  bourse  quota- 
tions, and  but  little  activity  in  the  commercial  markets.  These  subjects  are  referred 
to  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

THE  POLITICAL  PHASE 

With  the  formation  of  the  Facta  ministry,  political  party  strife  is  for  the  present 
at  an  end  and  for  the  most  part  the  deputies,  apart  from  the  Socialists,  are  content 
to  give  the  new  administration  a  fair  trial.  After  hearing  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Chamber  gave  the  Government  on 
March  18  a  186  majority  vote,  some  275  approving  and  89  dissenting  from  the  policies 
as  outlined.  Thus  in  the  national  issues — mostly  of  an  economic  character — which 
urgently  lie  before  the  country  and  in  the  international  and  more  particularly  Euro- 
pean problems  with  which  Italy  will  be  faced  at  the  Genoa  Conference,  the  ministry 
finds  itself  entrusted  with  more  than  a  lukewarm  confidence  by  the  people's  representa- 
tives in  Parliament. 

THE  SOCIAL  PHASE 

The  booia!  troubles  of  Italy  have  not  yet  entirely  spent  themselves,  and  in  three 
of  the  central  provinces  there  has  been  a  slight  recurrence  during  the  past  month  of 
open  conflict  between  Facisti  and  Socialists.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  these  sputter- 
ings  are  but  emissions  of  the  dying  embers  of  social  discord  which  itself  is  slowly 
becoming  extinct  in  Italy. 

INDUSTRIAL  PHASE 

Unemployment. — The  increase  in  unemployment — which  now  stands  at  606,819 
as  on  February  1  as  against  541,775  as  on  January  1 — is  due  to  seasonal  causes  and 
is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  agricultural  helpers  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  relatively  heavy  snowfalls  in  northern  Italy.  But  as  it  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows 
no  good,  what  has  temporarily  depressed  agriculture  has  been  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  industry,  as  the  snows  and  rains  relieved  the  drought  which  was  so  seriously 
crippling  not  only  the  activities  of  the  engineering  and  textile  groups  but  even  of 
agriculture  itself. 

Doclc  strike. — In  the  labour  world  the  most  important  event  of  the  past  month 
has  been  the  strike  of  dock  labourers  and  longshoremen.    This  trouble,  which  began 
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in  the  port  of  Naples,  and  which  arose  over  the  employment  of  non-union  men,  spread 
to  all  the  Italian  harbours  and  continued  for  twelve  days.  Naturally  a  maritime 
country  such  as  Italy  cannot  but  feel  the  damaging  effects  of  even  so  short  a  nation- 
wide strike,  and  a  radical  reform  of  the  organization  of  dock  labour  is  being  demanded 
of  the  Government. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

Italian  Discount  Bank. — The  Government  Commission  appointed  to  examine  the 
situation  of  the  Banca  Italiana  di  Sconto  has  this  last  month  published  its  report  and 
recommendations.  According  to  the  balance-sheet  of  the  bank,  as  drawn  up  by  the 
commission  for  the  end  of  last  year,  its  net  assets  are  valued  at  4,929,169,650  lire  as 
against  net  liabilities  of  5,916,682,933,  or  a  77  per  cent  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities. 
The  commission  therefore  proposes  the  establishing  of  a  new  bank,  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Credit  Bank,  which  would  wind  up  the  business  of  the  Discount  Bank, 
and  whose  initial  capital  would  consist  of  250  million  lire  in  500  lire  shares  formed 
by  paying  the  creditors  of  the  Discount  Bank  7  per  cent  of  their  credits  in  the  shape 
of  fully  paid  up  shares  in  the  new  bank.  The  new  bank  would  also  have  a  reserve 
fund  formed  by  retaining  a  further  2  per  cent  of  the  credits.  All  creditors  for  sums 
not  exceeding  5,000  lire  would  receive  67  per  cent  in  cash  by  the  end  of  December, 
1922,  and  creditors  for  sums  over  5,000  lire  would  receive  62  per  cent  in  cash,  the  last 
cash  payment  to  be  made  by  March  31,  1924.  For  the  respective  33  per  cent  and  38 
per  cent  residuum  and  interest  on  same  up  to  December  29,  1921,  when  the  Discount 
Bank  closed  its  doors,  and  which  is  due  to  these  two  categories  of  creditors,  the  new 
or  National  Credit  Bank  would  issue  undated,  negotiable  bonds  entitling  bearers  to 
share  proportionately  to  their  holdings  in  the  sums  realized  by  liquidating  the  assets 
1   of  the  old  Discount  Bank. 

It  is  further  declared  by  the  commission  that  the  capital  and  reserves  of  the 
Discount  Bank,  amounting  to  394  million  lire,  are  entirely  lost. 

Whether  these  proposals  will  be  finally  accepted  by  creditors  and  Government 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  loss  as  indicated  is  less  heavy  than  might  at  first  have  been 
|  feared. 

Bank  deposits. — Deposits  in  the  banks  of  issue  are  on  the  incline  and  increased 
some  500  million  lire  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  end  of  January,  and  now  stand 
at  1,423  million  lire.  Savings  bank  deposits  also  register  a  new  high  level  and  are 
now  ledgered  at  15,644  million  lire  as  at  November  30,  1921. 

Bank  note  circulation,  etc. — An  improvement  is  also  noticed  in  the  bank  note 
circulation  of  the  issuing  banks  which  has  been  reduced  from  19,209  million  lire  at 
the  end  of  December,  1921,  to  18,775  million  lire  as  at  the  end  of  January,  1922.  A 
reduction  is  likewise  noticed  for  the  same  period  in  the  reduction  of  bank  obligations 
on  call  from  1,981  million  lire  to  1,425  million  lire,  and  of  bank  advances  from  4,839 
to  4,294  million  lire. 

Revenue  receipts. — Bevenue  receipts  still  continue  to  yield  increasing  returns 
to  the  public  exchequer  and  totalled  8,514  million  lire  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  (July-February),  as  compared  with  7,100'  millions  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  fiscal  year.  The  revenue  index  number  has  hence  risen 
from  612-8  as  given  in  the  writer's  last  report  to  623-9,  100  representing  the  receipts 
for  the  same  months  of  1913-14.  The  yield  of  taxation  for  the  whole  year  can  now 
be  estimated  at  about  12,500  million  lire  as  against  2,500  million  lire  in  1914.  If 
to  this  estimated  income  there  is  added  some  2,500  million  lire  paid  to  the  provinces 
and  municipalities  from  the  public  exchequer,  there  is  about  a  sixfold  increase  on 
the  pre-war  year.  As  the  purchasing  power  of  the  lire  has  been  only  reduced  to  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  its  pre-war  value,  it  would  seem  that  taxation  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  paper  incomes. 

Voluntary  inscription  of  shares. — A  bill  is  now  before  Parliament  introduced  by 
the  new  ministry  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  settle  the  long-pending  question  of  the  com- 
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pulsory  inscription  of  shares  and  securities.  Legislation  requiring  bearer  to  be  con- 
verted into  inscribed  securities  was  enacted  by  Giolitti  just  before  the  fall  of  his 
ministry  last  June,  as  he  foresaw  many  good  results  from  its  adoption,  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  certainty  that  taxpayers  could  no  longer  escape  succession  duos, 
capital  levy,  and  income  tax.  In  view,  however,  of  the  critical  industrial  situation 
which  such  a  measure  tended  to  aggravate,  and  as  the  business  public  were  bent  on 
having  bearer  securities,  and  as  the  methods  of  transferring  inscribed  shares  were 
clumsy  and  costly,  the  enforcement  of  Giolitti's  measure  was  suspended  by  the 
Bonomi  Cabinet  in  'September  last.  No  further  official  pronouncement  has  been 
made  on  this  subject  till  last  month,  when  the  new  Prime  Minister  announced  that 
this  question  would  be  settled  by  making  registration  voluntary  rather  than  com- 
pulsory, provided  every  holder  of  state  or  private  securities  who  keeps  them  in 
bearer  form,  submits  himself  to  a  15  per  cent  tax  on  interest  or  dividends  accruing 
therefrom.  If  a  bondholder  desires  to  be  exempted  from  the  tax,  he  can  do  so  by 
inscribing  the  security  to  his  own  name.  Treasury  bonds  and  savings  accounts  with 
banks  and  government  institutions  are  not  subject  to  this  tax,  but  all  other  industrial 
and  Government  securities  are  affected.  The  Minister  of  Finance  perhaps  rather 
too  hopefully  estimates  that  this  tax  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  service  of  the  public 
debt  by  375  million  lire. 

THE  EXCHANGE 

March  closed  with  the  lire  slightly  more  depreciated  in  terms  of  United  State3 
dollars  and  sterling  than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  month.  From  18 -9-5  lire  to  the 
United  States  dollar  and  from  83-90  lire  to  the  pound  sterling  on  March  1,  the  Italian 
currency  persisted  in  showing  irregularity  in  its  movements  owing  partially  at  least 
to  the  Fiume  trouble,  and  on  March  15  was  quoted  as  low  as  20-35  and  87-88,  only 
to  improve  again  by  March  31  to  19-40  and  85-10.  The  upward  swing  continues  at 
date  of  writing,  probably  influenced  by  the  announcement  of  the  proposed  settlement 
in  the  Italian  discount  banking  affairs. 

THE  SECURITY  MARKET 

General  expectations  as  to  a  permanent  recovery  on  the  bourse  were  somewhat 
falsified  by  the  setback  which  took  place  during  the  past  month.  Electrical  shares, 
however,  considerably  improved,  while  four  of  the  cotton  group  moved  quietly 
upwards.  With  the  industrial  situation  as  it  is,  it  is  difficult  for  buyers  to  enthuse 
over  stock  market  activities,  and  steadier  conditions  on  the  bourse  will  only  accom- 
pany a  more  normal  economic  situation.  Of  the  78  quotations  on  the  Milan  bourse, 
27  moved  up  during  March  260  points,  as  against  43  with  a  gain  of  627  points  during 
February,  44  investments  lost  642  points  in  March  a6  against  20  with  a  decrease  of 
157  points  during  the  preceding  month,  while  6  remained  stationary  as  compared 
with  15  during  February. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  MARKET 

The  Genoa  coal  market  during  March  witnessed  lower  prices  for  best  Admiralty 
combustible.  Iron  and  steel  has  been  in  very  moderate  demand,  and  the  tendency 
in  prices  is  downward.  Little  business  has  been  evident  in  the  silk  trades  and  prices 
are  easing  off.  Cotton  prices  were  inclined  to  harden,  but  trading  is  quiet.  The 
general  situation  in  the  woollen  markets  is  heavy,  the  demand  is  most  restricted, 
and  prices  are  nominal.  The  hemp  market  has  been  dominated  by  a  tone  of  pessi- 
mism and  prices  are  declining,  while  no  firmness  has  been  evidenced  in  jute  trading. 
Hides  and  skins  are  still  in  good  supply,  but  with  no  demand,  prices  are  drifting 
backward.  There  are  but  few  calls  for  lumber,  and  prices  are  at  best  uncertain. 
Citru6  fruits  have  been  showing  a  firmer  tone  with  heavier  exports  to  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Germany.  The  wine  producers  have  placed  several  new  contracts  and 
prices  have  at  least  been  sustained.  The  demand  for  olive  oil  has  shown  some 
improvement,  but  this  has  not  been  sufficient  to  move  up  quotations. 
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MARKET  FOR  ASBESTOS  BRAKE  LINING  IN  MANCHESTER 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay 

Manchester,  April  19,  1922— The  necessity  for  developing  the  manufacture  of 
asbestos  goods  in  Canada  has  been  frequently  emphasized  in  the  past,  so  that  no 
I  reiteration  is  needed.  Nothing  more  can  be  done  than  to  indicate  from  time  to 
'  time  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  into  which  asbestos  largely  enters. 

There  is  a  big  and  continuous  demand  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
automobile  brake  lining,  the  chief  component  part  of  which  is  asbestos.  Quantities 
of  brake  lining  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  the  larger  proportion  of  it 
is  sent  to  British  automobile  manufacturing  concerns  allied  with  similar  concerns 
in  the  former  country.  There  are  sixteen  firms  in  Great  Britain  producing  the  com- 
|  modity,  and  competition  is  fairly  keen;  but  apparently  there  is  no  price-cutting  in 
order  to  get  in  over  a  competitor. 

The  lining  is  invariably  bought  direct  from  the  maker  by  manufacturers  of 
automobiles,  and  also  by  handlers  of  accessories  and  garage  proprietors,  although 
the  latter  often  merchant  it  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  generally  manufactured  to  speci- 
fications furnished  by  the  automobile  makers,  on  a  price  per  foot  basis.  Prices 
delivered  to  the  purchaser  range  from  Is.  6d.  (37  cents)  per  foot  upwards,  according 
to  width  and  thickness.  A  quotation  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  is  6-foot  by  2-inch 
asbestos  brake  lining  7s.  Id.  ($1.72,  normal)  per  foot,  delivered.  Motor  traders 
receive  40  per  cent  off,  and  factors  or  merchants  20  per  cent. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  big  trade  to  be  done  if  Canadian  manufacturers  are  in  a 
position  to  compete.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  a  profitable  business  ought  to  be 
possible,  especially  if  stocks  are  carried  by  a  first-class  representative  with  branches 
in  the  chief  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

DEMAND  FOR  CANADIAN  SUGAR  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  April  6,  1922. — The  arrival  at  Antwerp  recently  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  tons  of  Canadian  sugar,  known  to  the  trade  here  as  "  Canadian  pieces," 
is  an  interesting  development  of  the  sugar  situation  in  this  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  1921,  when  the  sugar  industry  was  still  under  the  control 
of  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Food,  the  country  was  largely  overstocked.  These  Govern- 
ment stocks  have  since  been  liquidated  and  with  the  termination  of  official  control  in 
October  last,  larger  quantities  began  to  be  exported,  particularly  refined  sugars  for 
industrial  uses.  At  the  present  time,  according  to  an  important  Antwerp  importer, 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  Canadian  loaf  sugar  in  packages  of  10  kilogrammes.  This 
packing  is  more  practical  than  that  of  cases  of  25  to  50  kg.,  as  it  lends  itself  to  con- 
venient manipulation,  which  can  be  effected  by  women. 

This  demand  is  emphasized,  states  the  same  importer,  by  the  shrinkage  of  stocks 
available  for  export  in  Czechoslovakia  to  from  15,000  to  20,000  metric  tons,  and  to 
the  fact  that  in  Belgium  there  are  now  possibly  only  50,000  tons  available  for  export, 
as  compared  with  a  normal  year's  export  surplus  of  about  175,000  tons. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  refiners  is  also  directed  to  the  Antwerp  sugar  market, 
which  is  well  placed  for  transit  trade.  Much  American  sugar  passes  through  Antwern 
for  the  north  of  France,  Luxembourg,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the  occupied  area  on  the 
Rhine.  In  this  connection,  scarcity  of  offers  from  Czecho-Slovakia  is  again  pointed 
out,  and  it  is  declared  to  be  desirable  that  large  stocks  of  North  American  granulated 
sugars  should  be  available  at  Antwerp  to  meet  foreign  demands,  it  being  generally 
accepted  that  Canadian  and  American  granulated  sugars  are  preferred  to  even  Belgian 
or  Dutch,  both  in  regard  to  quality  and  packing.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  provision 
which  will  be  made  in  several  weeks'  time  to  take  care  of  the  fruit  harvest  in  Europe. 
The  sugar  in  demand  for  the  transit  trade  is  granulated  sugar  in  sacks  of  100  pounds. 
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PRICES 

Below  are  given  the  prices  registered  in  Antwerp  from  27th  to  31st  March,  1922 : — 


Per  100  lbs. 

Raw  Sugar — 

Mar.  27 

Mar.  28 

Mar.  29 

Mar.  30 

Mar.  31 

82. 

82. 

82. 

82. 

82. 

Crystallized  Sugar  for  Export — 

108.50 

108.50 

108.50 

108.50 

108. 

109. 

109. 

109. 

109.- 

108. 

Crystallized  Sugar,  Consumption — 

140.50 

140.50 

140.50 

140.50 

140. 

OUTPUT  OF  BELGIAN  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

The  production  of  raw  sugar  during  February  last  amounted  to  583  metric  tons, 
as  compared  with  118  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1921,  268  tons  in  1920,  and  1,254 
tons  in  1919.  The  production  of  crystallized  sugar  for  February  was  781  tons  for 
1922,  94-8  tons  for  1921,  and  1,534  tons  for  1919. 

From  September,  1921,  to  the  end  of  February,  1922,  there  was  produced  in 
Belgium  122,750  metric  tons  of  raw  sugar,  and  147,850  tons  of  crystallized  sugar. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  during  the  month  of  February  has  been  appreciably 
lower  than  that  of  the  preceding  months,  but  compares  very  favourably  with  the 
figures  of  the  preceding  year. 

Deliveries  for  consumption  during  the  period  November-February — i.e.,  since 
the  termination  of  official  control — reached  61,571  metric  tons  against  47,944  and 
51,558  tons  respectively  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1920-21  and  1919-20. 


These  deliveries  are  distributed  as  follows : — 

Crystallized  sugar   22,745  metric  tons 

Refined  sugar  (in  loafs,  pieces  and  powder)   23,768 

Candy  sugar,  etc   8,310 

54,823 

Gross  weight,  including  sacks   61,571  " 


BELGIAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  SUGAR 

As  a  general  rule,  exports  of  sugar  from  Belgium  are  much  greater  than  imports 
to  that  country,  with  the  exception  of  raw  cane  sugar,  the  imports  of  which,  how- 
ever, fell  from  56  million  kg.  in  1900  to  13  million  kg.  in  1921.  The  imports  of 
refined  candy  sugar  were  negligible  in  1921,  and  exports  amounted  to  4,395  metric 
tons.  Belgium  imported  last  year  176  metric  tons  of  refined  loaf  sugar  and  exported 
27,938  tons.  The  imports  of  refined  powdered  sugar  for  industrial  purposes  amounted 
to  1,842  tons  and  exports  to  118,449  tone. 

It  is  in  refined  loaf  sugar  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1921  show 
an  improvement  over  1920,  those  for  the  former  year  having  been  102  tons  as  against  a 
negligible  quantity  for  1920. 

DOCUMENTS  REQUIRED 

An  importer  of  sugars,  who  took  up  part  of  the  Canadian  shipment  mentioned 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  report  and  for  whom  a  Trade  Inquiry  was  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  947,  solicits  consignments  of  6ugar  in  lots 
of  100  to  200  tons  and  advises  us  that  the  following  documents  should  be  attached : — 

1.  Through  bill  of  lading. 

2.  Legalized  certificate  of  origin. 

3.  Legalized  invoice  of  origin. 

These  are  required  to  avoid  custom-house  surtaxes  and  difficulties  of  clearance. 
This  importer  states  that  the  sending  of  these  three  documents  is  fundamental. 

LIST  OF  SUGAR  TRADERS 

A  list  of  sugar  importers  in  Antwerp  and  Brussels  is  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms 
on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
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GERMAN  TRADE  OVER-REACHING  ITSELF  IN  THE  ARGENTINE 

The  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that  the  initial  post-war  German  com- 
mercial success  in  the  Argentine  market  is  not  likely  to  be  extended,  says  the  British 
Export  Gazette.  Indeed,  recent  letters  we  have  received  from  Buenos  Aires  suggest 
that  the  German  effort  has  in  the  main  proved  a  decided  failure.  The  quality  of  some 
of  the  goods  put  on  the  market  has  been  such  that  importers  have  willingly  put  their 
next  business  into  the  hands  of  British  firms,  even  though  the  price  has  been ,  double 
what  they  paid  for  the  German  wares.  Not  only  so,  but  German  shippers  to  the 
market  have  been  under-cutting  one  another  to  the  extent  that  only  loss  can  accom- 
pany their  transactions.  Some  German  quotations  have  actually  been  60  to  70  per 
cent  below  others.  One  correspondent  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Argentine 
before  long  will  be  dropped  as  a  market  for  German  manufactures. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 


New  York,  April  22,  1922. — While  the  imports  of  the  United  States  in  the  month 
of  February  increased  in  value  $1,213,602  as  compared  with  the  imports  of  February, 
1921,  exports  decreased  by  $235,705,958,  and  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  was 
reduced  from  $171,924,410  to  $35,004,850.  These  decreases  reflect  the  general  fall  in 
prices  and  a  continued  trend  in  the  direction  of  a  return  to  normal  trading  condition?, 
while  the  effect  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  has  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  volume 
of  imports  from  some  countries,  and  correspondingly  reacted  upon  exports.  This  is 
particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  Canada. 

Total  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  in  February  of  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year  were: — 

Imports  Exports 

1922   $215,743,282  $250,748,132 

1921    214,529,680  486,454,090 

The  values  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  by  groups  in  February  of  this 
year,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  1921,  were: — 


Imports 


1921  .  1922 


Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing   $  73,619,013  $80,971,381 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals.  .   ..  27,333,687  22,370,262 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured   37,987,931  27,761,664 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing..   ..  28,978,457  34,040,611 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption   44,819,372  49,375,430 

Miscellaneous   1,791,210  1,223,934 


Exports  (domestic) 

1921  1922 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing   $  82,839,659  $55,895,064 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals..   ..  60,767,499  27,798,926 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured   61,350,042  45,164,485 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing  .  .  .  .  45,300,986  32,192,758 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption   218,407,245  84,684,266 

Miscellaneous   901,866  621,628 


INCREASES  IN  IMPORTS 

There  were  marked  decreases  in  the  exports  to  all  the  principal  countries,  while 
imports  from  many  of  the  principal  countries  increased,  those  from  Germany  and 
Japan  being  doubled  and  those  from  Australia  reduced  by  more  than  one-half.  Below 
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is  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  by 
principal  countries,  or  divisions,  for  the  months  of  February,  1921  and  1922: — 


Imports 

Exports 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

$32,874,301 

$20,137,333 

$45,178,874 

$35,302,629 

18,885,256 

26,499,229 

93,450,405 

53,390,154 

3,473,591 

1,136,526 

13,465,431 

5,853,854 

474,800 

502,123 

5,978,308 

1,483,256 

458,469 

469,583 

5,017,970 

1,678,554 

11,841 

103,798 

481,326 

194,254 

685,449 

633,397 

841,912 

434,037 

8,322,433 

5,794,573 

7.816,774 

2,805,157 

British  West  Indies.  .    .  . 

1,184,564 

1,520,268 

3,511,623 

1,619,939 

2,665,100 

3,953,257 

12,137,993 

6,800,202 

981,807 

282,794 

2,894,153 

2,367,022 

11,578,252 

11,655,819 

20,432,178 

16,054,187 

4,952,278 

8,901,154 

38,836,638 

22,053,385 

3,626,307 

1.310,269 

2,891,754 

635,785 

2,060,506 

3,180,198 

26,004,863 

5,637,185 

2,912,272 

3,217,224 

17,880,925 

6,710,258 

715,015 

1,149,830 

2,622,180 

2,008,780 

1,131,468 

1,692,526 

8,051,109 

4,873,938 

1,013,564 

2,849,751 

2,910,097 

960,309 

2,636,242 

3,853,522 

607,247 

325,436 

12,022,645 

11,180,765 

25,151,395 

8,147,060 

2,619,512 

2,903,724 

7,065,013 

3,455,553 

5,315,980 

6,193,150 

16,441,443 

6,245,600 

8,614,877 

6,240,074 

2,892,859 

26,509,107 

25,114,322 

38,804,180 

14,095,953 

7,255,371 

8,348,725 

12,941,386 

7,419,702 

22,406,076 

22,028,530 

18,788,029 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD 

The  imports  and  exports  of  gold  for  the  month  of  February  were: — 

Imports  Exports 
1922   $28,700,509  $1,731,794 

1921   42,626,913  1,036,005 

Of  the  imports  of  gold  in  February,  1922,  $8,309,644  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $8,821,246  from  Sweden,  $1,425,881  from  France,  and  $1,648,525  from 

Canada. 

TRADE  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  FEBRUARY,  1922 

Returns  of  United  States  trade  for  the  eight  months  ending  February  show  that 
both  exports  and  imports  were  reduced  by  more  than  one-half  as  compared  with  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  totals 
are : — 

Imports  Exports 

1922   $1,621,609,718  $2,480,174,336 

1921   2,757,309,685  5,122,757,396 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  exports  fell  $2,642,583,060  and  imports  $1,135,699,967,  while 
the  favourable  balance  of  trade  was  reduced  from  $2,365,447,711  to  $858,564,618. 

The  values  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  for  the  eight  months  ending 
February,  1921,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year, 

were : — 

Imports 

1921  1922 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing   $753,386,818  $573,348,601 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals  .  .  342,597,428  190,064,623 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured   682,919,931  192,259,457  - 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing  ..  429,263,816  240,084,656 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption   533,205,345  412,233,582 

Miscellaneous   15,936,347  13,618,799 
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Exports  (domestic) 


1921 


Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing   $1,013,342,410 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals..  754,500,895 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured   571,212,718 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing  .  .  549,557,988 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption   2,138,828,847 

Miscellaneous   ..  6,369,272 


1922 
§638,567,034 
379,640,235 
411,112,343 
250,637,621 
750,798,922 
5,337,275 


Total  imports  from  Canada  and  each  other  British  country  were  reduced  by 
about  one-half,  while  the  exports  to  these  countries  were  correspondingly  decreased. 
Imports  from  the  other  principal  countries  fell  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  with  the 
exception  of  imports  from  Italy  and  Japan,  which  increased.  Only  small  decreases 
are  noted  in  the  imports  from  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  China. 

Exports  to  all  the  principal  countries  decreased  except  the  exports  to  Japan,  which 
showed  a  large  increase.  Exports  to  Italy  were  reduced  by  more  than  one-half, 
although"  imports  from  that  country  increased.  Similarly,  exports  to  France  were 
reduced  to  the  same  extent  although  there  was  only  a  slight  decrease  in  the  value  of 
imports  from  France. 

Below  is  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
States  by  principal  countries  for  the  eight  months  ended  February  of  this  year  and 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year: — 

Imports  Exports 

1921  1922  1921  1922 

Canada   $417,490,572  $201,754,865  $    592,240,029  $365,297,250 

United  Kingdom   240,309,272  162,300,798  1,019,260,335  549,071,192 

Australia                               ..  19,899,181  8,598,326  -    94,415,300  39,167'889 

New  Zealand   18,903,226  4,981,709  39,824,987  11,928,080 

South  Africa                        ..  6,109,581  2,695,057  40,106,073  11,534,428 

East  Africa.   3,812,878  917,911  2,027,592  1,316,860 

West  Africa                          ..  4,122,945  1,886,966  8,138,552  3,454,622 

British  India   95,279,488  46,175,678  72,799,626  24,322,286 

British  West  Indies   14,002,764  8,923,279  35,694,643  14,700,658 

Belgium   30,471,886  25,456,582  153,158,648  71,048,467 

Denmark   13,763,976  3,432'581  50,576,632  22,977,718 

France   101,386,387  94,205,413  376,850,014  146,697,444 

Germany   63,298,348  59,346,558  280,852,405  229,437,193 

Greece   17,161,816  11,005,203  22,056,908  7,244,372 

Italy   36,308,060  41,871,975  226,299,389  99,182,350 

Netherlands   49,497,260  34,253,654  197,759,302  87,325,279 

Norway   14,374,018  8,249,465  48,393,487  17,460,908 

Spain   25,275,211  19,658,725  104,334,291  42,610,280 

Sweden   23,579,726  17,765,045  65,396,910  18,767,370 

Switzerland   31,573,748  28,210,777  22,994,753  3,529,494 

Mexico   114,148,477  75,546,478  187,104,484  100,208,135 

Central  America   33,304,830  16,840,922  59,791,307  29,705,199 

Argentina   101,626,978  37,628,396  166,301,029  48,088,923 

Brazil   116,373,119  64,739,261  110,268,303  23,841,731 

All  South  America   379,026,983  180,082,651  438,579,088  116,179,184 

China   78,205,950  72,792,156  102,951,599  62,254,933 

Japan   175,889,812  203,636,624  131,269,112"  179,409,903 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  GOLD 

The  imports  and  exports  of  gold  in  the  periods  ending  February,  1921  and  1922, 
were : — 

Imports  Exports 

1922   $400,577,458  $  19,795,590 

1921    368,877,966  130,608,323 

Of  the  imports  of  gold  in  the  eight  months  ending  February  of  this  year  $120,628,690 
came  from  France,  $118,618,825  from  the  United  Knigdom,  $36,832,591  from  Sweden, 
$19,920,823  from  Germany,  and  $15,789,321  from  Canada. 
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TRADE  OF  JAPAN  FOR  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  March  28,  1922. — In  order  to  see  at  a  glance  the  great  decrease  in 
the  total  trade  figures  of  Japan  during  the  past  year,  one  need-  only  compare  same 
with  the  corresponding  totals  for  the  years  1920  and  1919  as  follows : — 

Total  exports  and  imports  in  1919   Y4, 272, 332, 497 

1920   Y4, 284,569, 392 

1921   Y2, 866,992, 547 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  decrease  of  about  33  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  total  figures  for  1920.  While  exports  decreased  to  the  extent  of  35  per  cent,  we 
find  that  imports  fell  away  by  30  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  year  1920. 

For  comparative  purposes,  valuations  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  last  three 

years  are  given  : — 


1919                           1920  1921 

Yen                           Yen  Yen 

Exports                             2,098,872,617  1,948,394,611  1,252,837,715 

Imports                             2,173,459,880  2,336,174,781  1,614,154,832 


The  year  1921  proved  to  be  not  unlike  those  of  1920  and  1919,  in  that  it  was 
one  in  which  excess  of  imports  resulted  in  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  to  the 
extent  of  yen  381,317,117.  In  1920'  values  of  imports  were  greater  than  exports  by 
yen  387,780,170,  while  in  1919  the  excess  of  imports  amounted  to  yen  74,587,263.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  during  the  war  Japan  enjoyed  a  favourable  trade  balance, 
which  in  1917  amounted  to  yen  567,193,941  and  in  1918  to  yen  293,956,835.  Since 
1919,  however,  due  to  decreased  prices  abroad  as  compared  with  never-falling  values 
at  home,  Japan  has  been  experiencing  an  inroad  of  foreign  goods  much  cheaper  in 
price  than  prevailed  for  the  native  products,  with  the  result  that  imports  increased 
and  are  still  increasing  as  compared  with  exports. 

Canada-Japan  Trade,  1921 

Canada  enjoyed  a  larger  trade  with  Japan  than  has  ever  been  the  case  before, 

and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  year  1921  was,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  depres- 
sion, liquidation  and  uncertainty. 

According  to  figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canada's 
exports  to  Japan  for  1921  amounted  to  $10,094,243,  an  increase  over  1920  of 
$2,800,000*  In  other  words,  last  year  Japan  was  Canada's  eighth  best  customer  as 
compared  with  ranking  sixteenth  in  1920  and  thirteenth  in  1919.  On  the  other 
hand,  Japan  sold  to  Canada  last  year  goods  in  value  amounting  to  $7,923,450  as 
compared  with  purchases  of  $13,859,732  in  1920  and  $12,697,297  in  1919.  Japan 
was  therefore  our  ninth  largest  supplier  of  imported  goods  during  1921. 

Our  business  with  Japan  according  to  the  Canadian  o£5cial  returns  during  the 
past  three  years  might  be  summarized  as  follows: — 


Year  Imports  from  Japan  Exports  to  Japan 

1919   $12,697,297  $  7,569,410 

1920   13,859,732  7,412,882 

1921    7,923,450  10,094,243 


We  see  then  that  Canada  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  a  favourable  trade  balance 
with  Japan  to  the  extent  of  $2,170,793,  which  was  in  contrast  to  an  unfavourable 
balance  in  1920  and  in  1919  of  $6,446,650  and  $5,127,887  respectively. 

*  Recourse  to  Canadian  Government  figures  has  been  made  in  this  instance  because  of  their 
accuracy  as  showing  Canada's  total  trade  with  Japan.  As  has  before  been  pointed  out,  Japanese 
returns  are  based  on  port  of  shipment  rather  than  country  of  origin,  with  the  result  that  much 
of  Canada's  exports  are  credited  to  the  United  States  in  the  Japanese  customs  returns.  Reference 
may  be  made  to  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  report  for  the  Japanese  official  returns  of  Canada- 
Japanese  trade. 
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Japan's  Trade  with  All  Countries 

From  the  summary  that  follows,  Japan's  business  with  other  countries  is  por- 
trayed to  advantage.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Germany  alone  increased  its  pur- 
chases from  Japan,  while  in  the  'case  of  imports  to  Japan  increases  were  registered 
from  several  sources,  but  more  particularly  from  Germany  (2'98  per  cent),  and  Canada 
(77  per  cent),  as  compared  with  19'20. 

The  subjoined  figures  show  the  imports  and  exports  of  Japan  for  192*1  as  com- 
pared with  1920:— 

Total  Trade  of  Japan,  1920  and  1921 

Imports  Exports 

1921  1920  1921  1920 

North  America —                              Yen  Yen  Yen  Yen 

Canada                                          8,946,591  5,051,478  13,415,987  21,669,786 

United  States                               574,400,915  873,182,251  496,283,879  565,017,126 

Mexico                                                 75,621  32,875  976,942  1,273,095 

Other  countries                              6,282,405  271,724  1,439,567  5,186,855 

Total   589,705,532        878,538,328        512,116,375  593,146,862 


Europe — 


184,306,793 

235,352,505 

32,772,308 

97,797,246 

France  

11,691,319 

14,481,820 

35,166,991 

71,652,639 

Germany  

47,713,086 

11,974,686 

2,216,871 

1,064,632 

8,110,595 

3.964,376 

601,047 

4,311,226 

1,762,779 

2,116,981 

2,317,504 

6,376,564 

Switzerland  

9,596,135 

9,194,985 

43,790 

135,836 

Austria-Hungary.  .    .  . 

68,116 

35,848 

26,594 

378,814 

Holland  

3,446,142 

6,281,304 

929,076 

7,900,318 

12,827,861 

17,382,667 

191,737 

414,866 

Norway  

.  ,    .  .  508,704 

1,298,933 

5,439 

83,614 

437,835 

386,254 

50 

209,475 

.  .   .  .  783,138 

1,034,294 

395,203 

699,999 

.    ,  .  133,120 

717,020 

249,159 

1,534,750 

.    .  ,  93,700 

603,854 

185,192 

736,291 

.  .   .  .  290,528 

11,531 

6,444 

109,169 

.  .   .  .  41,250 

475,093 

335,518 

2,184,659 

Total  

,  ,  281,811,101 

305,312,751 

75,442,923 

195,590,098 

Asia — 


China  

191,678,314 

218,090,911 

287,227,081 

410,270,499 

111,931,680 

196,861,271 

77,569,443 

113,685,671 

1,017,171 

2,231,586 

59,304,076 

74,066,243 

210,365,194 

394,930,201 

84,503,635 

192,249,085 

23,835,429 

17,137,422 

21,739,940 

35,749,593 

70,427,030 

68,628,794 

54,210,504 

107,225,428 

French  Tndo-China  .  . 

19,063,862 

20,618,843 

1,023,423 

3,444,853 

Asiatic  Russia  

6,863,213 

3,831,684 

13,741,279 

22,862,556 

18,160,635 

16,404,811 

17,921,481 

34,376,388 

3,245,115 

2,652,215 

4,200,736 

Other  

47,954 

566,192 

197,129 

242,671 

942,546,830 

620,090,206 

998,373,723 

Other — 

South  America   5,102,156  32,111,500  4,496,464  39,097,863 

Africa   16,997,981  88,449,325  9,059,757  39,620,509 

Australia   36,398,289  62,459,492  21,558,913  58,115,218 

New  Zealand   4,998  22,702  1,607,553  9,668,447 

Hawaii   131,742  263,024  7,450,292  13,254,205 

Other  countries   8,785,581  12,045,681  1,015,232  1,526,735 


Grand  total   1,614,154,832     2,336,174,781     1,252,837,715  1,948,394,611 
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THE  CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  Gonzalez-Hoy uela,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  April  15,  1922. — Codfish. — There  are  few  offers  of  Canadian  cod,  the 
reason  being  that  the  old  stocks  are  practically  exhausted.  Shipments  of  the  new 
stocks  will  probably  be  made  in  June.  The  local  market  is  weak  in  comparison  with 
cost  prices,  due  to  large  arrivals  for  Lent.  The  quotation  for  Norwegian  cod  is 
$13.50  c.i.f.,  and  Canadian  codfish  is  selling  here  at  $12,  $12.25,  and  $12.75  per  case. 
Offers  have  already  been  made  of  Alaskan  cod  from  the  new  stock,  and  some  have 
been  accepted  at  $10  c.i.f.  per  case  for  May  shipment. 

Wheat  flour. — Flour  prices  are  stable,  and  the  demand  for  flour  is  gradually 
decreasing  due  to  the  coming  hot  weather.  During  the  summer  time  the  native  fruit 
known  as  "  Mango  "  is  a  favourite  substitute  for  bread  among  the  poorer  classes,  and 
in  consequence  the  consumption  of  bread  naturally  decreases.  Shipments  of  Canadian 
flour  are  still  arriving  in  this  market. 

Potatoes. — The  market  for  potatoes  remains  firm  under  moderate  deliveries,  sales 
being  made  at  $4,50  and  $5  per  sack  of  180  pounds  delivered,  and  to  the  retailers  at 
$3  per  cwt.  Recently  two  steamers  bringing  over  20,000  packages  of  Canadian  potatoes 
have  arrived  in  Havana,  and  this  may  have  a  depressing  influence  on  the  market. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 
Barbados 

Barbados,  April  12,  1922. — During  the  past  fortnight  the  following  were  the 
arrivals  of  steamers  and  schooners  with  breadstuffs,  provisions  and  lumber,  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States:  the  Chaleur,  the  Chignecto,  the  Canadian  Harvester, 
and  the  Canadian  Beaver  from  the  first-named  country,  and  the  Guiana,  Bridgetown, 
Fort  St.  George,  and  Bolivar  from  the  latter.  Three  schooners  arrived  from  Nova 
Scotia  with  lumber. 

Breadstuff s  and  grain. — The  market  is  fairly  supplied  with  cornmeal  and  flour, 
both  baker's  and  superfine,  which  are  quoted  in  bond  at  $5  and  $3  respectively  for 
half  bags.  Stocks  of  white  rice  are  moderate  on  a  declining  market.  Rangoon  and 
Calcutta  in  bond  are  offered  at  $8.50  and  $8  per  bag.  Demerara  brown  averaged 
about  $6.25  per  bag.  Whole  peas  and  split  peas  are  in  supply.  Split  peas  are  quoted 
at  $15.50  duty  paid.  Inquiry  for  beef  and  pork  is  limited,  and  prices  are  tending 
upwards,  restricting  business  to  jowls,  trimmings,  ribs,  etc. 

Dried  and  pickled,  fish. — The  market  has  been  rather  scant  in  supply  for  Lent. 
Moderate  shipments  of  fish  during  the  past  few  weeks  have  arrived  by  steamers  from 
Halifax  and  also  frc-m  New  York  with  Newfoundland  fish,  and  some  cargoes  direct 
from  Newfoundland.  Prices  quoted  now  on  codfish  are  $36  to  $40  according  to 
quality. 

Lumber  and  coopers'  stuffs. — Supplies  of  lumber  are  ample  for  the  demand,  but 
there  is  only  a  limited  stock  of  shingles  in  the  market. 

Local  produce. — Harvesting  is  new  in  full  swing  in  the  island,  though  the 
exports  are  not  quite  up  to  normal  at  this  date.  Considerable  shipments,  however, 
of  sugar  and  molasses  are  going  forward  to  Canada  on  the  Royal  Mail  and  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine  ships.  Owing  to  favourable  climatic  conditions  in 
the  last  three  months,  the  crop  of  the  island  will  largely  exceed  anticipation  and 
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may  reach  nearly  the  average.    Fancy  syrup  up  to  the  present  has  been  quoted  at 
forty  cents  a  gallon  f.o.b.,  but  a  slight  decline  is  anticipated.    Some  general  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  business  conditions  as  'compared  with  the  early  months  of 
i    the  year,  and  the  outlook  is  more  hopeful. 

Exchange  on  New  York  is  selling  at  9i  per  cent  premium,  and  on  Canada  at 
I  per  cent.    Buying  rates  are  about  6  and  3  per  cent. 

Trinidad 

Advices  for  the  week  ending  April  1,  1922,  show  the  market  to  be  well  stocked 
with  flour.  Eecent  steamers  from  Canada  and  the  United  'States  brought  down  large 
ghipments,  receipts  for  March  being  24,500  bags.  Buying  is  brisk  owing  to  a  slight 
drop  in  the  price  of  some  of  the  brands.  Corn  is  reported  in  good  demand,  the  mer- 
chants depending  upon  foreign  supply.  Offerings  are  being  made  at  $3  per  bag 
wholesale  and  $3.50  retail.  The  market  is  well  stocked  in  cornmeal,  oilmeal,  and 
oats.  Cornmeal  is  quoted  at  $6,  oilmeal  at  $5.50.  Large  shipments  of  butter  and 
lard  continue  to  come  forward  from  producing  centres  and  the  market  is  well 
stocked.  Codfish  is  in  supply  with,  however,  slight  demand.  From  Canada  within 
the  week  a  fairly  large  shipment  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  cured  was 
I    landed,  and  prices  are  somewhat  heavier. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  latest  quotations  on  some  of  the  above  articles 
as  taken  from  the  merchandise  report  of  the  leading  newspaper: — 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Flour — 

  $  8  75 

$  9  00 

  7  50 

8.  25 

  7  00 

7  25 

Cornmeal  per  bag  

  6  00 

6  50 

  5  50 

6  00 

  4  50 

4  75 

Butter,  three  grades  

  35  00 

36  00 

  1G  50 

17  00 

Codfish — 

,                                     43  00 

44  00 

  46  00 

47  00 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  March  16,  1922. — The  early  months  of  this  year  have  shown  satisfactory 
!  features,  for  although  the  consumptive  demand  is  not  as  great  as  might  have  been 
hoped  for,  it  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  a  substantial*  amount  of  purchasing  power 
available  resulting  from  the  favourable  prices  which  have  been  realized  from  wool, 
wheat,  and  other  products.  The  artificial  prosperity  produced  by  heavy  Government 
expenditure  during  and  after  the  war  period  has  now  almost  passed  away,  but  it  has 
left  its  mark  in  the  form  of  increasing  unemployment.  Unemployment  has  assumed 
;  such  dimensions,  owing  to  many  factories  having  to  close  down  or  shorten  working 
hours,  that  an  economic  conference  was  recently  called  in  'Sydney  with  a  view  of 
endeavouring  to  find  a  solution  of  the  trouble.  Representatives  of  the  employees  were 
insistent  on  retaining  present  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  work  whilst  the  employers 
maintained  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  maintenance  of  production  under  existing 
circumstances.  After  sitting  for  a  week,  the  conference  broke  up  very  abruptly 
without  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
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Mining  in  New  South  Wales 

The  total  output  of  coal  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  amounted  to  10,793,387 
tons  for  the  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1921.  These  figures  constitute  a 
record  for  the  state,  being  77,388  tons  in  excess  of  the  output  for  1920.  The  output 
stood  at  10,415,165  tons  in  1913,  but  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  pro- 
duction for  the  years  1915  to  1919  inclusive,  mainly  caused  by  the  closing  of  export 
markets  owing  to  the  prevailing  war  conditions. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  frequent  stoppages  owing  to  industrial  troubles,  the  output 
would  have  been  considerably  increased.  Since  the  beginning  of  coal  mining  in  the 
state,  267,473,919  tons  have  been  mined  aggregating  in  value  the  sum  of  £114,946,000. 
Although  the  figures  for  coke  production  are  not  quite  complete,  it  is  anticipated  that 
they  will  also  furnish  a  record.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  coal  obtainable  permits  of 
coke,  of  a  quality  second  to  none  being  manufactured,  and  it  is  now  being  exported  to 
oversea  markets  in  annually  increasing  quantities. 

The  quantity  of  oil  shale  mined  in  1921  amounted  to  32,489  tons,  valued  at 
£77,380,  being  an  increase  of  11,485  tons  and  £31,298  in  value  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

The  value  of  gold  produced  for  the  year  amounted  to  £217,000,  a  reduction  on  the 
previous,  year.  This  has  been  mainly  caused  by  high  wages  necessitating  the  closing 
down  of  many  copper  mines  which  produced  gold  in  varying  proportions. 

Owing  to  the  low  price  of  silver  and  lead,  the  production  of  these  articles  has 
very  materially  decreased  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  closing  down  of  the  large 
mines. 

Lower  Cost  of  Living*  in  New  South  Wales 

Statistically  the  cost  of  living  in  Sydney  continues  to  move  steadily  downwards 
to  the  pre-war  basis.  It  is  still  a  long  way  above  that  level,  but  a  consistent  lowering  has 
been  revealed  in  recent  monthly  official  calculations.  On  the  basis  of  prices  of  July, 
1914,  as  equal  to  1,000,  the  cost  of  food  and  groceries  last  month  represented  1,461. 
In  January  the  numerical  indicator  was  1,484,  and  in  December  last  1,501.  Since 
September  1921  the  indicator  has  come  down  147  points,  being  equivalent  to  9.14  per 
cent.  But  in  February  of  last  year  the  figure  was  1,839,  which  was  the  peak  point 
for  the  second  month  of  any  year  covered  by  the  records.  Eelatively  to  that 
numerator,  the  cost  of  food  and  groceries  last  month  was  down  to  no  less  than  20.55 
per  cent.  Meat  was  30  per  cent  cheaper  and  other  food  and  groceries  were  17j  per 
cent  less  costly,  the  two  combined  being  20^  per  cent  cheaper. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  low  price  of  meat  owing  to  the  partial 
cessation  of  its  export  has  been  a  very  material  factor  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
living. 

Slackness  in  the  Building  Trade 

The  returns  supplied  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  are  an  indication  of 

the  prevailing  dullness  in  the  building  trade.  They  show  that  in  the  metropolitan 
area  around  Sydney  only  5,567  buildings  were  erected  as  compared  with  a  total  of 

8,667  during  1920. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  New  South  Wales 

The  oversea  imports  into  New  South  Wales  during  the  December  quarter  1921, 
were  valued  at  £9,885,014,  and  show  a  decrease  of  £9,005,345  or  47.7  per  cent  in 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year.  Separating  merchandise 
from  gold  (bullion  and  specie)  the  imports  of  merchandise  decreased  by  £9,009,963, 
and  gold  increased  by  £4,618.  The  total  imports  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921, 
were  £54,543,761,  a  decrease  of  £9,348,866  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  oversea  exports  from  New  South  Wales  during  the  quarter  ending  December, 
1921,  were  valued  at  £11,979,894,  an  increase  of  £469,124  or  4  per  cent  as  compared 
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with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year.  Separating  merchandise  from  gold 
(bullion  and  specie),  the  exports  of  merchandise  increased  by  £874,89'6,  and  the  gold 
exports  decreased  by  £405,772.  For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  the  total 
exports  were  valued  at  £50,876,083,  a  decrease  of  £702,801  compared  with  the  figures 
of  the  previous  year. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

Market  developments  continue  to  run  on  much  the  same  lines  as  in  recent  weeks. 
Super  wools  hold  their  own  well  and  the  level  of  values  generally  was  well  maintained, 
except  for  ordinary  top-making  sorts  which  show  an  easier  tendency.  The  remark- 
ably good  demand  for  merino  skirtings,  which  has  been  in  evidence  for  some  time 
past,  continues  strongly  and  extreme  prices  are  available.  Competition  is  still  good, 
the  bulk  of  the  offerings  being  purchased  on  Yorkshire  and  French  account.  German 
buyers  have,  however,  been  more  in  evidence  than  at  any  previous  time  this  season,  and 
Japanese  operators  have  also  made  extensive  purchases. 

In  an  endeavour  to  clear  off  the  balance  of  wool  remaining  from  previous  seasons, 
wool  sales  have  been  held  very  constantly  this  season,  which  has  therefore  been  a  very 
trying  one  for  all  concerned.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  the  end  of  the  statistical  year 
(30th  June),  the  stores  will  be  practically  freed  of  all  old  stocks  of  wools,  so  that  at 
the  opening  sales  of  next  season,  about  September,  normal  conditions  in  the  trade  will 
once  more  reign. 

Meat  Export  Trade  of  Australia 

Although  the  export  of  mutton  from  Australia  shows  some  sign  of  improvement, 
the  beef  export  trade  is  not  in  the  same  position.  This  trade  particularly  affects  the 
position  of  the  State  of  Queensland,  which  is  the  principal  exporter  of  beef.  Various 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  discover  a  remedy,  but  nothing  of  a  practicable  nature 
has  resulted. 

REPRESENTATION  IN  SOUTH  WALES  AND  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  April  10,  1922. — So  closely  is  the  marketing  of  Canadian  products  in 
this  area  bound  up  with  the  question  of  representation  that  no  Canadian  manu- 
facturer or  producer  who  is  desirous  of  exporting  to  this  district  can  afford  to  overlook 
this  important  question.  Representation  can  be  roughly  divided  into  three  stages: 
(a)  commercial  travellers  and  members  of  a  Canadian  house  making  an  initial  attack 
and  investigation  of  possibilities  and  "prospects";  (b)  local  agents  when  some  line 
has  been  found  to  be  a  selling  proposition  here;  (c)  branch  houses,  branch  factories 
or  branch  retail  stores.  This  last  stage  is  only  justified  when  local  sales  can  support 
the  heavy  overhead  expenses  of  such  a  method,  and  as  it  presupposes  that  the  manu- 
factured products  thus  sold  are  in  established  demand,  consideration  of  this  aspect  is 
not  pressed  here.  It  would  be  very  unwise  for  any  Canadian  manufacturer  to  employ 
the  costly  branch  house  method  until  his  goods  have  met  with  considerable  success 

■  in  the  export  trade  to  this  country  by  the  other  methods. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  for  certain  types  of  goods,  where 
replacements,  etc.,  are  required,  they  will  not  of  necessity  force  and  also  justify  the 
maintenance  of  a  branch  house.  The  type  of  manufactured  product  handled  is  after 
all  the  real  deciding  factor  for  or  against  a  branch  house.    Again,  in  the  case  of  a 

i  branch  factory  such  an  undertaking  is  by  no  means  beyond  consideration,  as  to-day, 
to  take  only  one  example,  one  Canadian  woodworking  machinery  manufacturer  has 
a  very  successful  branch  factory  at  work  in  this  country.  But  since  as  a  rule,  the 
question  of  representation  chiefly  refers  to  a  traveller  or  a  local  agent,  it  is  on  these 
representative  types  this  short  note  attempts  to  make  suggestions.  However,  allusion 
must  be  made,  before  passing  on  to  these  representatives,  to  the  large  number  of 
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brokers  in  produce  and  foodstuffs  in  this  neighbourhood  who  are  really  a  form  of 
agent  working  for  Canadian  houses  on  a  small  percentage  basis  and  who  by  their 
intimate  connection  with  the  complicated  ramifications  of  British  trade  are  perhaps 
much  more  useful  to  the  Canadian  houses  than  the  latter  fully  appreciate. 

PERSONAL  CONTACT  WITH  A  MARKET 

Many  Canadian  firms  now  exporting  to  this  area  have  commenced  operations 
by  sending  over  either  a  member  of  the  firm  or  a  travelling  salesman.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  feel  out  a  market  if  the  right  kind  of  man  is  sent.  Although  he  can 
never  quite  supplant  local  permanent  representation,  for  the  initial  attack  he  is 
invaluable  in  securing  up-to-date  information  and  in  commencing  the  establishment 
of  that  personal  relation  which  is  the  most  vital  factor  in  selling  in  thi3  market. 
Eecently  one  firm  manufacturing  wrenches  and  another  jewellery  have  been  feeling 
out  the  opening  here  for  their  lines  in  this  way  with  satisfaction.  As  one  of  these 
representatives  said  to  the  writer :  "  The  trip  gives  one  an  invaluable  insight." 

The  travelling  salesman  must  in  a  highly  competitive  market  like  this  bring 
(samples.  The  English  buyer  leaves  nothing  to  his  imagination,  he  wants  to  touch 
and  see.  Samples  come  to  him  from  everywhere  and  without  them  he  feels  he  is 
buying  a  "  pig  in  a  poke."  Further,  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  none  of  those 
harassing  restrictions  re  samples  and  travelling  salesman's  taxes  that  beset  the  traveller 
elsewhere. 

Without  reflecting  on  American  salesmen  or  their  methods,  the  Canadian  will 
find  it  an  appreciable  advantage  to  establish  at  once  in  this  area  his  Canadian  origin, 
that  his  goods  are  Canadian,  and  made  in  Canada.  Canadians  travelling  recently 
in  this  area  have  brought  this  valuable  fact  to  the  writer's  attention,  stating  that 
time  after  time  they  have  met  with  the  remark:  "Is  this  another  line  of  American 
goods  calling  itself  Canadian  ?  "    Credentials  should  be  obtained  in  this  regard. 

SELECTION  OF  TRAVELLING  SALESMAN 

A  book  could  be  written  on  the  subject  of  travelling  salesmen,  and  it  is  only 
possible  here  to  summarize  a  number  of  aspects  of  this  method  of  representation  that 
may  prove  useful  to  those  coming  here  for  the  first  tme  on  such  a  mission.  Care  in 
selecting  routes  so  that  a  salesman  does  not  miss  a  likely  distribution  field  is  necessary, 
and  this  office  is  always  willing  to  suggest  the  most  likely  firms  and  towns  to  visit, 
and  to  furnish  to  bona  fide  representatives  letters  of  introduction  to  the  secretaries 
of  the  principal  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  this  area  such  as  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
Coventry,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Plymouth,  etc.  In  some  cases  appointments  can  be 
arranged  provided  fair  notice  is  given.  However,  so  far  as  possible  it  is  best  for  the 
traveller  to  arrange  himself  by  letter  all  his  appointments.  If  he  tries  casually 
dropping  in  on  "  prospects  "  as  in  Canada,  he  will  find  himself  kicking  his  heels  in 
an  anteroom.  As  to  his  receiving  replies  to  his  letters  from  this  area  he  need  have  no 
fear,  for  courtesy  prevails. 

As  soon  as  he  arrives,  if  not  sooner,  he  should  get  in  touch  with  this  office  which 
may  fbe  of  great  service  to  him  on  account  of  the  community's  friendly  attitude 
towards  it.  Introductions  can  often  be  obtained.  The  entry  to  business  clubs  for 
a  short  period  and  suggestions  re  hotels  and  agents  are  further  aids. 

The  selection  of  the  right  man,  as  always,  is  a  question  of  job  analysis.  The  sales- 
man must  be  adapted  to  the  market.  He  must  avoid  Americanism  in  its  more  aggresive 
forms  and  be  tolerant  to  English  habits.  Great  patience  is  necessary  and  the  results 
will  not  always  show  until  a  long  time  after.  The  best  representative  for  a  Canadian 
house  in  England  is  a  Canadian. 

BRITISH  SENTIMENT  ALIVE 

Englishmen  here  will  extend  adjustments  and  conveniences  readily  to  a  Canadian 
as  soon  as  his  nationality  is  recognized.  Nothing,  however,  must  be  rushed  and  the 
traveller  must  take  his  time.    An  English  connection  is  not  confirmed  overnight  o- 
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|  in  the  course  of  lunch,  but  it  is  worth  striving  after.  Telephoning  for  appointments 
to  houses  where  you  are  unknown  is  not  the  correct  procedure,  but  writing  as  stated 
above.  Once  an  oppointment  is  made,  keep  it  on  time.  But  it  is  no  use  keeping  the 
appointment  even  on  time  if  the  salesman  is  not  equipped  with  all  his  data,  not  only 
regarding  his  products  and  prices,  but  also  deliveries,  shipping,  packing,  transportation, 
and  forwarding  charges:  All  the  world  is  selling  here  and  the  trader  knows  his  job. 
The  Canadian  salesman  must  meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  bring  his  samples, 
and  not  rush  for  orders  but  for  a  connection.  Lastly  but  not  least,  a  salesman  should 
go  to  the  recognized  commercial  hotels.  It  is  there  he  will  meet  and  be  able  to  watch 
and  pick  up  hints  from  the  English  themselves. 

AIM  AT  RELIABLE  AGENTS 

If  a  Canadian  house  finds  that  its  traveller's  sales  justify  it,  the  consideration 
of  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  representative  terminates  or  succeeds  this  actual 

j   preliminary  canvassing  of  the  market. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  agents  abound  in  England.    The  majority,  like  every  - 

|  thing  else  in  this  country,  are  stable  and  reliable  with  sound  connections.  Present 
business  conditions,  however,  have  shaken  many  firms  and  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  a  representative.  Due  to  post-war  deflation,  unemployment,  and  other 
labour  troubles,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  irresponsible  people  with 
little  or  no  experience  invading  the  agent's  field  in  the  hope  of  making  a  living.  This 

j  office  has  been  visited  occasionally  by  people  of  this  class  desirous  of  representing 

!  Canadian  houses.  It  may  be  said  that  the  good  agents  have  to  be  sought,  while  the 
incompetent  clamour  for  agencies.  Good  English  agents  are  not  always  anxious  for 
extra  lines.  They  will  not  handle  products  which  they  do  not  think  will  have  a  good 
opportunity.  This  office  for  this  area  can  prove  of  the  greatest  use  to  those  firms 
deciding  to  locate  their  agencies  here.  It  can  recommend  the  names  of  responsible 
parties  in  a  position   to  act  as  agents  and  give  assistance  to  these  agents  when 

j  appointed. 

The  types  of  agents  available  include  all  classes  from  exclusive  agents  to  broker 
agents.   Probably  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  introduce  manufactured  goods  in  this 

I  area  is  by  handling  through  an  agent  house  on  a  commission  basis  as  detailed  in  the 
writer's  report  on  Woodenware  {Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  944,  March  4, 
1922).  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  exporter  in  Canada  to  know  if  the 
sales  of  his  goods  in  this  way  are  being  pushed  sufficiently,  since  the  consignee  not 
having  invested  in  them  has  not  the  same  interest  as  in  pushing  the  sales  of  those 
goods  in  which  his  capital  is  tied.  The  consignor  may  think  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  his  agent  consignee.  But  in  the  case  of  a  British  agent  of  established  reputation, 
these  fears  are  unnecessary.  Such  houses  exist  alone  on  their  success  in  selling  con- 
signments. They  have  trade  connections  built  up  over  decades  of  trading.  In  other 
lands  such  a  policy  may  be  dangerous  and  unsold  goods  with  foreign  agents  may 
represent  a  grave  loss.  But  here,  if  the  agents  are  a  house  of  repute,  the  Canadian 
exporter  will  have  no  other  worry  than  fully  backing  up  his  representative's  efforts. 

\  Again  it  has  been  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods  not  subject 
to  publicly  established  prices,  the  consignee  may  sell  at  a  better  price  than  he  is 
willing  to  remit  to  his  principal.  By  the  arrangement  known  as  the  extra  profit- 
sharing  basis  the  Canadian  exporter  obtains  half  the  extra,  benefit,  as  indicated  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  944,  page  332.  In  the  case  of  a  forced  sale,  some 
exporters  set  a  minimum  price  under  which  their  goods  are  not  to  be  sold.  The 
wisdom  of  such  arrangement  with  a  reliable  British  agent  is  doubtful,  for  it  may 
prevent  a  sale  at  a  slightly  lower  price  and  thus  involve  a  final  greater  loss. 

A  good  British  agent  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  giving  detailed  information 
about  prices,  customs,  quality,  packing,  and  the  financial  standing  of  customers.  If 
he  makes  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  product  and  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling it  such  suggestions  merit  close  attention.    He  will  handle  collections,  and  he 
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knows  when  to  make  credit  exceptions.  If  the  goods  are  refused  or  payment  slow, 
unlike  a  bank  which  is  more  directly  interested  in  collecting,  the  agent  who  considers 

future  sales  acts  discreetly. 

AGENCY  CONTRACTS 

The  main  consideration  for  a  Canadian  exporter  once  satisfactorily  represented 
on  this  side  is  how  he  can  aid  his  agent.  The  agent  here  must  be  backed  to  the  fullest 
extent,  for  the  market  is  one  to  which  all  the  world  is  selling.  Competition  in  selling 
means  that  no  item  of  value  must  be  overlooked.  Samples  and  quotations  should  bo 
here  on  time,  and  the  agent  should  be  armed  for  the  fray  as  fully  as  possible. 

Contracts  with  agents  should  be  as  precise  as  possible.  Arrangements  for  a  private 
cable  code  and  all  factors  that  make  for  mutual  trust  should  not  be  forgotten.  It 
would  seem  superfluous  to  add  the  remarks  that  follow,  if  a  case  in  point  had  not  come 
to  this  office's  attention.  Most  agents  want  to  be  exclusive  as  a  rule,  and  providing 
the  agent  has  a  sufficient  number  of  travellers  and  can  also  show  he  has  a  wide  enough 
connection,  one  good  agent  often  suffices  for  Great  Britain.  No  allusion  here  is  made 
to  the  new  Irish  Free  State,  in  which  separate  agencies  may  now  prove  desirable. 

In  certain  trades  it  may  be  that  a  number  of  area  agents  are  perhaps  most  useful. 
The  territories  must  be  distinctly  defined,  and  no  Canadian  exporter  should  appoint 
a  new  area  agent  without  informing  existing  representatives.  Agents  keenly  resent 
an  exporter  using  other  agents  in  England  or  dealing  with  any  trade  inquiries  except 
through  themselves.  This,  as  in  the  case  alluded  to,  only  leads  to  keen  dissatisfaction 
and  spoils  trade.  So  far  as  terms  are  concerned,  the  percentage  basis  seems  as  a  rule 
the  most  advantageous  in  the  majority  of  cases,  while  the  question  of  credit  responsi- 
bility depends  entirely  on  the  line  of  goods  handled. 

PRIMARY  NECESSITIES 

The  primary  necessities  for  all  personnel  connected  with  foreign  trade  are  (1) 
adaptability  and  (2)  the  cosmopolitan  point  of  view.  To  become  a  "  cheaping  man," 
to  use  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  term,  who  passes  from  "  cheaping  "  market  to  "  cheaping  " 
market,  a  man  must  feel  at  home  in  his  environment.  Other  people's  customs,  preju- 
dices, and  peculiarities  must  not  annoy  him  nor  mystify  his  mentality.  They  must 
rather  offer  him  a  subject  for  an  interesting  pyschological  analysis.  The  provincial 
mind  has  no  right  to  trade  abroad.  What  is  needed  is  vision — big  vision.  Familiarity 
with  local  customs  has  often  created  business  openings.  They  should  be  the  hobby  of 
the  travelling  representatives  whose  acumen  for  foreign  virtues  and  foreign  vices 
should  be  always  keen.  Above  all,  for  this  part  of  England  it  should  be  remembered 
that  "  more  flies  are  caught  with  honey  than  vinegar." 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CALCUTTA  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  FEBRUARY 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  March  22,  1922. — Calcutta  is  the  only  port  in  India  which  compiles 
and  publishes  monthly  statistics  of  foreign  trade.  Yearly  reports  are  compiled,  how- 
ever, by  the  Department  of  Statistics  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  these  show 
that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  port  of  Calcutta  comprises  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
foreign  trade  of  India.  By  multiplying  the  Calcutta  returns  by  three,  the  totals  for 
the  whole  of  India  may  be  roughly  arrived  at. 

The  returns  for  the  month  of  February,  1922,  of  the  trade  of  Calcutta  to  foreign 
countries  show  for  the  third  time  since  October,  1920,  a  credit  balance,  imports  total- 
ling $23,000,000,  as  compared  with  exports  valued  at  $27,000,000.  Compared  with 
figures  for  February,  1921,  imports  show  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  in  value  and  exports 
an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent  in  value.    As  compared  with  January  of  the  current 
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year,  imports  decreased  by  25  per  cent,  while  exports  increased  by  nearly  20  per  cent 
in  value.    Notable  features  of  the  month's  returns  are  large  increases  in  the  importa- 
tion of  sugar  and  wheat,  nearly  37,000  tons  of  Australian  wheat  being  landed  at 
;    Calcutta  during  the  month. 

NO  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  SUCCESS  OF  GANDHl's  BOYCOTT 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  of  any  marked  degree  of  success  in  Gandhi's 
campaign  of  boycott  against  imported  piece  goods.  The  total  yardage  imported  in 
February  decreased  only  18  per  cent  as  compared  with  February,  1921,  while  the  total 
imports  for  the  eleven  months  ending  February,  1922,  were  626,000,000  yards  as  com- 
pared with  580,000,000  yards  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  metal  and  railway  rolling  stocks  show  shrinkages 
in  value  as  compared  with  the  previous  month.  Several  large  engineering  and  indus- 
trial projects  have  recently  been  held  up  until  an  improvement  is  manifested  in  the 
political  situation. 

DISTINCT  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  EXPORT  OF  INDIAN  PRODUCTS 

February  export  statistics  seem  to  point  to  a  notable  improvement  in  the  foreign 
!  demand  for  Indian  products. 

Jute. — The  value  of  raw  jute  exported  from  Calcutta  in  February,  1922,  was 
|  nearly  double  that  of  February,  1921,  although  manufactured  jute  showed  a  falling 
!  off.   Germany  is  now  a  heavy  buyer  of  raw  jute. 

Tea. — The  quantities  of  tea  exported  in  February,  1922,  were  less  than  in  Feb- 
ruary last  year,  but  the  values  were  greater  owing  to  the  improvement  in  tea  prices. 
The  total  value  of  teas  exported  from  Calcutta  during  the  eleven  months  ending 
February,  1922,  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  corresponing  trade  of  the  previous 
year,  the  quantity  exported  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  30  per  cent. 

Hides. — The  number  of  hides  exported  in  February,  1922,  was  1,683,000,  as  com- 
pared with  only  615,000  in  February,  1921.    Nearly  18,000,000  hides  and  skins  were 
!  exported  during  the  eleven  months  ending  February,  1922,  as  compared  with  7,400,000 
during  the  corresponding  period  ending  February,  1921.    Over  60  per  cent  of  the  cow 
hides  exported  in  February  went  to  Germany. 

Lac. — Exports  of  lac  for  the  month  showed  an  advance  both  in  quantity  and  in 
value.  Total  exports  for  the  eleven  months  ending  February,  1922,  were  392,000  cwt., 
as  compared  with  290,000  cwt.  for  the  eleven  months  ending  February,  1921.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  lac  exported  goes  to  the  United  States. 

Dyeing  and  tanning  substances. — Some  96,000  cwt.  were  exported  during  the 
month,  as  compared  with  16,000  cwt.  during  February  of  last  year.    The  amount 
exported  during  the  eleven  months  ending  February,  1922,  was  nearly  double  that 
exported  during  the  eleven  months  ending  February  of  last  year.   Demands  have  been 
:  heavy,  both  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

SHIP  CLEARANCES 

During  February,  1922,  there  were  thirteen  ship  clearances  from  Calcutta  out- 
wards to  the  United  Kingdom,  nine  to  Germany,  and  eight  to  Japan.    Total  clear- 
ances during  the  month  were  thirty-eight,  as  compared  with  fifty-one  in  February  of 
\  last  year. 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  SANITARY  GOODS  AND  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS  IK 

SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[This  is  the  twelfth  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The  first 
dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  9Jf2  of  this  Journal; 
the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  Foodstuffs,  such  as  Flour, 
Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in  No.  91+3; 
the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  No.  91+1+;  the  fourth, 
relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  No.  9h5;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh, 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  its  Requirements  in  Scandinavia,  appeared  in 
Nos.  9Jf6  to  9Jf8;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  on  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Imple- 
ments, in  Nos.  9Jf9  and  950;  the  tenth,  on  Hardware  and  Household  Goods,  in 
No.  951;  and  Metals  in  the  last  number.  In  conjunction  with  these  reports, 
numerous  Trade  Inquiries  for  the  specific  lines  brought  under  review  were 
published  in  the  above-mentioned  issues.] 

Sanitary  Goods 

Considering  the  size  of  the  population  in  these  Scandinavian  countries,  there  is 
quite  a  fair  trade  in  sanitary  goods,  especially  in  glazed  earthenware  and  fireclay  pro- 
ducts, as  well  as  enamelled  cast-iron  articles,  which  have  been  coming  largely  from 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  (some)  from  the  United  States.  Plain  designs  are 
mostly  preferred;  the  beaded  patterns  do  not  meet  with  much  favour.  Some  special 
designs  are  used,  but  the  English  models  are  very  much  liked,  with  the  result  that  a 
large  share  of  the  requirements  have  been  bought  from  United  Kingdom  firms  who 
have  a  good  hold  on  the  market  in  glazed  earthenware  and  fireclay  products.  The 
Germans  are  now  able  to  offer  very  low  quotations  for  enamelled  cast-iron  goods  and 
other  sanitary  articles  on  account  of  their  low  exchange  rates,  and  low  production 
costs  in  comparison  with  other  countries,  which  are  diverting  the  orders  to  Germany. 
The  United  States  did  a  good  trade  in  certain  kinds  of  sanitary  goods,  but  the  high 
exchange  value  of  the  United  States  dollar  and  the  greater  freight  costs  make  the 
prices  from  the  United  States  high  at  the  present  time.  Some  American  specialties, 
however,  continue  to  be  in  demand. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  Canadian  manufacturers  would  find  it  difficult  to 
compete  with  English,  German,  and  American  firms,  but  in  case  Canadian  exporters 
are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  designs  required  and  to  meet  the  competing  prices, 
information  is  here  briefly  given  in  order  to  indicate  what  products  are  in  demand 
and  whence  competition  is  likely  to  be  expected.  Any  Canadian  concerns  interested 
and  who  think  that  they  can  do  a  business  will  be  gladly  placed  in  touch  with  Scan- 
dinavian importers. 

BATHS  AND   SHOWER  BATHS 

The  baths  which  seem  to  find  the  largest  sale  are  5£  or  6  feet  long  by  27  inches 
wide  at  the  head  and  20  inches  at  the  foot,  internal  measurement,  and  20  inches  in 
depth.  Cast-iron  taper  baths  come  mostly  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  while 
glazed  fireclay  baths  are  imported  in  greatest  quantities  from  England  and  some  from 
Germany.  The  United  States  also  did  a  trade  in  baths,  but  the  high  American 
exchange  and  freight  rates  from  the  United  States  have  prevented  this  business  from 
growing. 

The  sale  of  shower  baths  is  not  large,  and  these  are  made  in  Sweden  and  other 
parts  of  Scandinavia. 

CLOSETS,  URINALS,  AND  BIDDIES 

Closets  and  urinal  stalls  are  bought  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Ger- 
many is  also  doing  business.  Some  were  imported  from  the  United  States  previous 
to  the  war.   Before  Canadians  try  to  do  a  trade,  it  would  be  wise  to  first  of  all  get  in 
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touch  with  the  Scandinavian  importers  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  requirements 
of  the  market.  Plain  designs  are  most  favourably  received,  and  in  Denmark,  for 
instance,  the  regulations  are  such  that  for  closets  the  water  seal  must  be  50  milli- 
metres in  size,  the  trap  must  go  down  to  the  floor,  and  the  ventilation  socket  must  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  trap.  The  inside  measurement  of  the  trap  must  be  at  least 
4  inches  inside  and  the  internal  size  of  the  ventilation  socket  must  be  at  least.  2  inches. 

A  fair  quantity  of  biddies  are  also  sold,  in  fireclay  and  procelain.  They  are 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

FLUSH  TANKS  AND  CLOSET  SEATS 

There  is  practically  no  opportunity  to  do  a  trade  in  cast-iron  closet  flush  tanks, 
as  these  are  made  extensively  in  Scandinavia.  Porcelain  flush  tanks,  however,  are 
largely  imported  and  meet  with  a  good  sale. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  large  source  of  supply  for  closet  seats.  The  seats 
without  covers  are  most  marketable,  while  there  is  also  a  trade  for  seats  with  covers. 
The  opinion  was  expressed  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  closet  seats  were  sold  without 
covers  and  approximately  10  per  cent  with  covers.  Seats  of  white  wood,  imitation 
mahogany,  and  mahogany  all  find  a  market. 

SINKS,  WASH  BASINS,  ETC. 

Sinks  of  fireclay  have  been  mainly  imported  from  Great  Britain.  Germany  and 
the  United  States  have  also  been  suppliers  to  a  lesser  degree. 

Wash  basins  (or  "  lavatories,"  as  they  are  called)  and  drinking  fountains  are  also 
imported.  Single  and  double  lavatories  in  fireclay  and  porcelain  are  imported  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  American  models  meet  with  great  favour.  Combination 
lavatories  and  drinking  fountains  are  used  in  the  schools.  They  are  largely  made  of 
fireclay  and  are  principally  bought  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Slop  hoppers  are  used  to  a  certain  extent,  the  chief  suppliers  being  Germany  and 
Great  Britain. 

BATHROOM  FITTINGS  AND  FURNITURE 

The  trade  in  bathroom  fittings  is  not  very  great,  as  the  people,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  not  accustomed  to  fitting  up  their  bathrooms  in  the  manner  done  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States.  In  a  large  number  of  houses  a  special  bathroom  was  not  built,  but  a 
room  has  been  converted  into  a  bathroom  by  placing  a  bath  and  geyser  and  perhaps 
a  wash  basin  in  the  room.  Up-to-date  bathroom  fittings  as  we  know  them  are  there- 
fore only  used  in  the  very  modern  or  more  expensive  houses.  There  is,  however,  a 
certain  amount  of  trade  to  be  done.  The  United  States  has  been  the  main  source  of 
supply.  In  many  houses  cheap  products  such  as  enamel  soap  dishes,  etc.,  are  used, 
and  these  come  largely  from  Germany.  Bathroom  chairs,  looking  glasses,  and  medicine 
chests  are  also  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  it  may  be  said  that  this  trade  Is 
not  very  large. 

GENERAL  MATTERS 

In  many  of  these  lines  of  sanitary  goods  German  competition  is  very  severe,  but 
it  was  stated  that  notwithstanding  the  German  exchange  advantage  the  English  firms 
have  made  such  a  specialty  of  this  business  that  they  were  able  to  quote  prices  about 
equal  to  those  from  Germany.  If  Canadian  concerns  can  compete  with  these  prioes, 
or  if  they  are  making  any  specialties,  Scandinavian  importers  would  be  glad  to  receive 
catalogues  and  price  lists. 

The  usual  terms  in  dealing  with  English  and  German  firms  have  been  cash  within 
thirty  days  from  date  of  invoice,  while  some  German  houses  are  allowing  three  months' 
credit  if  desired.  The  American  exporters  have  been  demanding  cash  against  bill  of 
lading  through  Scandinavian  bankers,  but  the  importers  do  not  like  these  terms  as 
they  desire  to  pay  after  delivery.   If  Canadians  want  to  do  a  trade,  it  would  be  wise 
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to  meet  the  desires  of  the  buyers  in  the  matter  of  terms  and  allow  the  importers  to 
see  the  goods  before  making  payment,  as  this  is  done  by  competitors  and  the  business 
will  go  to  those  countries,  providing  of  course  the  quality  and  price  are  equal,  where 
such  accommodation  is  granted  and  where  the  greatest  interest  is  shown  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  market. 

Electrical  Goods 

DENMARK 

In  Denmark  widespread  interest  is  shown  in  the  development  of  electricity,  and 
it  is  remarkable  the  extensive  way  the  country  has  been  electrified  considering  the 
scarcity  of  water-power  and  the  fact  that  the  power  stations  have  to  be  driven  mainly 
by  coal  and  oil  engines.  Plants  have  been  installed  for  the  use  of  peat  as  a  fuel,  and 
some  of  the  farmers  have  made  an  arrangement  under  which  they  receive  electricity 
for  their  farms  in  return  for  the  delivery  of  peat  to  the  power  station.  Quite  large 
quantities  of  electrical  machinery,  articles,  and  supplies  are  therefore  sold  for  use  in 
the  towns  as  well  as  on  the  farms.  Denmark  manufactures  for  home  use  and  also 
exports  electric  motors  and  dynamos  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  countries.  The 
manufacture  of  motors  for  fishing  vessels  has  also  reached  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
the  principal  competitor  being  Sweden.  Among  the  other  electrical  goods  made  in 
Denmark  might  be  mentioned  electric  heaters,  toasters,  irons,  transformers,  cables, 
wires,  meters,  ammeters,  voltmeters,  ventilating  fans,  ordinary  electro  globes,  and 
electric  accessories  such  as  fuses,  switches,  ceiling  clusters,  lamp  holders,  cut-outs,  and 
similar  products.  The  Danish  exports  of  electrical  machinery  and  dynamos  amounted 
to  137,400  kg.  in  1913  and  to  109,900  in  1914,  the  principal  markets  being  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Australia,  Danish  West  Indies,  and  Eussia.  Denmark,  on  the 
other  hand,  imports  various  electrical  goods,  the  amount  of  electrical  machinery  and 
dynamos  entered  in  1913  being  571,600  kg.  and  616,300  kg.  in  1914.  Germany  and 
Sweden  did  the  most  of  this  trade,  while  small  amounts  were  supplied  by  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  the  United  States,  and  Switzerland. 

SWEDEN 

Sweden  has,  always  been  very  far  advanced  in  the  use  of  electricity.  The  Swede3 
were  the  first  to  use  copper  conductors  sunk  into  slots  of  the  armature,  and  the  first 
electric  rolling  mill  in  the  world  was  completed  in  Sweden.  Among  other  Swedish 
inventions  might  be  mentioned  the  tandem  connection  for  the  three-phase  motor  and 
the  autosynchronous  motor.  Many  kinds  of  electrical  machines  are  made  in  Sweden, 
such  as  dynamos,  electric  lifts,  cranes,  trams,  locomotives,  small  motors,  electric 
instruments,  iron-  and  lead-armatured  cables,  conductors,  porcelain  insulators,  insu- 
lating tubes,  storage  batteries,  switch-gear  apparatus,  and  various  similar  products. 
The  development  of  water-power  has  increased  in  Sweden  and  several  large  plants 
have  been  erected,  the  biggest  being  the  power  station  at  Trollhattan,  which  comprises 
fourteen  generators  each  of  12,500  h.p.  or  175,000  h.p.  in  all.  The  current  is  used  for 
power  transmission  and  for  the  Swedish  electro-chemical  industry.  Among  other 
developments  have  been  the  electrification  of  the  Swedish  State  Eailways  which  has 
been  begun,  single-phase  alternating  current,  fifteen  periods,  being  used  and  the 
pressure  in  the  working  lines  being  15,000  volts;  also  electric  steel  furnaces  and  elec- 
tric blast-furnaces,  as  well  as  an  excellent  telephone  system  and  apparatus. 

The  electrical  industry  has  therefore  been  highly  developed  and  the  shipments 
abroad  rose  in  volume,  the  exports  of  electrical  motors,  generators,  transformers,  etc., 
being  18,190,029  kr.  in  1920  as  compared  with  11,330,815  kr.  in  1919.  Although  the 
export  showed  a  great  increase,  nevertheless  the  import  showed  a  still  greater  rise,  so 
that  in  a  quantitative  reckoning  it  would  appear  to  be  nearly  double  that  of  the 
exportation  for  the  year.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  electrical  machinery  and 
apparatus  was  4,088,509  kr.  in  1919  and  12,716,243  kr.  in  1920.  Germany  was  by  far 
the  most  dangerous  competitor  on  account  of  her  low  labour  costs  due  to  cheap  money. 
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NORWAY 

Norway  imports  a  large  part  of  her  requirements  of  electrical  products.  She  is, 
however,  now  manufacturing  many  of  the  small  classes  of  apparatus  which  were  for- 
merly imported.  It  has  been  stated  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  Norwegian  imports 
of  electrical  material  before  the  war  came  from  Germany.  Some  larger  generators, 
transformers,  and  switch-gear  came  from  Great  Britain.  Mr.  C.  L.  Paus  estimates 
that  the  Norwegian  trade  in  electrical  material  before  the  war  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 60  million  kr.,  of  which  Germany  supplied  45  million,  England  2  million, 
Sweden  4  million,  Switzerland  4  million,  and  Norway  5  million  kr.,  while  the  average 
annual  value  of  the  Norwegian  trade  between  1916  and  1919  was  25  million  kr.  from 
Norwegian  concerns  themselves,  18  million  from  Sweden,  2  million  from  Switzerland, 
4  million  from  England,  10  million  from  Germany,  and  14  million  kr.  from  the  United 
States.  The  much  larger  share  of  the  trade  in  later  years  by  Norwegian  firms  and 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  entered  the  field  as  a  new  competitor  supplying  all 
classes  of  material  is  pointed  out.  It  was  also  stated  that  60  per  cent  of  the  trade  in 
small  machines  was  held  by  Germany  and  40  per  cent  by  Norwegian  factories.  Ger- 

\  many  supplies  a  large  part  of  the  lamps,  Holland  also  getting  a  share  of  the  trade. 
The  decreasing  value  of  the  mark  has  added  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  competing 
with  German  firms  in  the  Scandinavian  markets.    Imports  of  electrical  apparatus, 

I  conductors,  cables,  wires,  etc.,  into  Norway  in  1919  amounted  to  6,789,517  kg.  and  in 
1920  to  8,469,228  kg.,  and  of  other  kinds  of  electrical  materials,  including  telephone 

;  and  telegraph  apparatus,  to  97,519  kg.  in  1919  and  79,754  in  1920,  while  the  importa- 
tion of  electric  glow  lamps  was  153,862  kg.  in  1919  and  187,564  kg.  in  1920.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  Norwegian  export  of  electric  motors  and  dynamos  amounting 
to  6,195  kg.  in  1919  and  121,312  kg.  in  1920. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  among  those  products  in  demand  in  Scandinavia 
|  are  electrical  motor  accessories  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  first  part  of  this 
section,  household  electrical  articles  such  as  irons,  toasters,  etc.;    heating  apparatus, 
electrical  machinery  of  various  kinds,  material  for  the  Government  railways  and 
power  plants,  equipment  for  the  municipal  light,  heat  and  power  plants,  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  electric  fittings  and  cables.    Heating  apparatus  is  coming  largely  from  the 
\  United  States  and  Switzerland,  while  Germany  supplies  most  of  the  imported  light 
\  fittings.   In  most  of  the  electrical  products  it  is  very  difficult  to  compete  with  the  low 
!  German  prices  which  are  quoted  on  account  of  the  low  exchange  value  of  the  mark. 
A  similar  factor  also  applies  in  the  case  of  those  products  manufactured  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,  where  the  currency  is  depreciated.    It  may  therefore  be  said  that  until 
conditions  become  more  normal,  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  which  is  not  done  by 
Scandinavian  firms  themselves  will  go  to  Germany. 

At  the  present  time  business  in  electrical  products  is  not  very  good  on  account  of 
the  slump  in  trade,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  there  will  be  a  large  trade  done  in  the 
\  future  as  there  are  uncompleted  power,  heating,  and  lighting  schemes  which  will  mean 
a  demand  for  transformers,  motors,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  cables,  as  well  as 
lighting,  cooking,  and  heating  apparatus.  Electricity  is  being  used  extensively,  and 
the  trade  in  all  electrical  products  is  likely  to  increase  with  the  probable  still  greater 
use  of  electrical  current  for  domestic  and  production  purposes. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Preferential  Tariff  of  Jamaica 

With  reference  to  the  report  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Jamaica,  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,  pages  649  to  651,  on  the  new  tariff  of  Jamaica,  which  was  assented  to  on 
April  8,  1922,  the  following  schedules  of  dutiable  and  free  goods  are  now  quoted  from 
this  tariff,  with  some  further  explanatory  notes: — 

SCHEDULES  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES:    THE  FIRST  SCHEDULE 

Item  Article  Preferential  General 

No.  Tariff*  Tariff 

1  Animals  and  birds  living: 

(a)  Asses,  per  head   £1             £1  6/8 

(b)  Cattle,  per  head   £2             £2  13/4 

(c)  Goats,  per  head   10/  13/4 

(d)  Horses,  per  head   £3  £4 

(e)  Mules,  per  head   £3  £4 

W)  Sheep,  per  head   10/  13/4 

(g)  Swine,  per  head   10/  13/4 

No  duty  to  be  charged  on  these  animals  when  under  two  months  old  imported  with 
the  dam. 

2  Ammunition  and  explosives: 

Ammunition: 

(a)  Cartridges,  per  100   3/  4/ 

(6)  Shot,  per  100  lbs  ■   9/  12/ 

Explosives: 

(c)  Gunpowder  for  sporting  purposes,  per  lb   1/6  2/ 

(d)  Gunpowder  for  blasting  purposes,  per  lb   9d.  1/ 

(e)  Other  explosives,  per  lb   9d.  1/ 

3  Beer  and  ale,  stout  and  porter  per  gallon   1/6  2/ 

4  Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes: 

Unsweetened  per  100  lbs   3/1  4/2 

5  Butter  and  butter  substitutes: 

(a)  Butter  per  100  lbs   15/  20/ 

(b)  Butter  substitutes,  including  butterine  and  oleomargarine,  per  100  lbs   15/  20/ 

6  Candles: 

(a)  Tallow  candles  per  100  lbs   6/3  8/4 

(6)  Other  kinds,  per  100  lbs   18/9  25/ 

7  Cattle  and  other  animal  foods: 

Bran,  and  middlings  per  100  lbs   1/10!  2/6 

8  Cement,  i.e.,  Portland  cement: 

(a)  which  conforms  to  such  standards  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  in  Privy  Council 

and  published  in  the  Jamaica  Gazette,  per  400  lbs   1/  1/4 

(6)  other  than  that  included  in  (a)  per  400  lbs   3/  4/ 

9  Cheese,  per  100  lbs   12/6  16/8 

10  Chicory,  per  lb     1/  1/4 

11  Cider  add  perry,  per  gallon   1/6  2/ 

12  Cocoa: 

Raw,  per  100  lbs   15/  £1 

13  Coffee:  t 

(a)  Raw,  per  100  lbs   15/  £1 

(6)  Roasted  or  ground  per  100  lbs   £110/  £2 

14  Cotton: 

Piece-goods   10  p.c.         20  p.c. 

[Clause  7— (1)  of  the  Tariff  Law,  1922,  reads:  "In  this  Law  the  expression  'Cotton-Piece  Goods'  means  all  woven  fabric* 
made  entirely  of  cotton  in  piece  lengths  but  shall  exclude  all  cloth  manufactured  in  the  piece  with  a  border  or  selvedge  maik- 
ing  a  point  for  cutting  to  make  up  into  an  article  of  a  distinctive  character."] 

15  Fish: 

(a)  Salmon  and  Trout  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  per  100  lbs   5/3  7/ 

(b)  Alewives,  herrings  and  mackerel  dried,  salted,  smoked,  or  pickled,  per  100  lbs   2/ 

(c)  Other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled,  per  100  lbs   3/6  4/8 

16  Glucose,  per  lb   2*d.  3d. 

17  Grain,  flour,  pulse  and  preparations  thereof: 

(a)  Corn  (maize)  per  100  lbs   1/6  2/ 

(b)  Oats,  per  100  lbs   1/6  2/ 

(c)  Rice,  per  100  lbs   2/3  3/ 

(d)  Rice,  undressed,  per  100  lbs   1/3  1/8 

(e)  Wheat,  per  100  lbs   1/6  2/ 

(/)  Other  kinds,  not  to  include  pearl  barley,  per  100  lbs   3d.  4d. 

Flour  and  meal: 

(g)  Wheaten  and  rye,  per  196  lbs   7/ 

(A)  Other  kinds,  per  196  lbs   1/6  2/ 

Pulse: 

(i)  Beans  and  peas,  whole  (per  60  lbs.)  and  split  peas  (per  70  lbs.)   9d.  1/ 

0)  Dholl,  per  100  lbs   1/3  1/8 

(it)  Other  kinds,  per  100  lbs   1/3  1/8 

Farinaceous  preparations: 

(1)  Arrowroot  and  corn  flour,  per  1C0  lbs   3/1  4/2 


•Applicable  to  imports  from  Canada  and  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
|The  importation  of  Foreign  Coffee  is  already  prohibited  by  Law. 
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schedules  of  customs  duties:  the  first  schedule — Continued 

Item  Article  Preferential  General 

No.  Tariff*  Tariff 

18  Lard  and  lard  substitutes,  per  100  lbs   6/3  8/4 

19  Matches: 

In  boxes  containing  50  matches  (Matches  in  boxes  containing  a  greater  or  less  quantity 

than  50  matches  each  are  to  be  charged  in  proportion)  per  gross  of  boxes   1/9  2/4 

20  Meats: 

(a)  Beef,  pork  and  tongues,  pickled,  salted  or  cured,  per  100  lbs   5/8  7/6 

(6)  Smoked  or  dried,  per  100  lbs   12/6  16/8 

(c)  Bacon,  per  100  lbs....   12/6  16/8 

(d)  Ham,  per  100  lbs   12/6  16/8 

(e)  Sausages,  dry  or  pickled,  per  100  lbs   12/6  16/8 

21  Medicines  and  drugs: 

Opium,  not  including  medicinal  preparations  and  medicinal  compounds  of  opium,  per  lb..       £1        £1  6s.  8d. 

22  Milk: 

(a)  Condensed,  other  than  skimmed  milk  referred  to  in  Section  9  of  Law  25  of  1908 

(weight  of  the  tin  to  be  included  in  the  weight  for  duty)  per  48  lbs   1/6  2/ 

(b)  Skimmed  as  referred  to  in  Section  9  of  Law  25  of  1908  (weight  of  tin  to  be  included  in 

the  weight  for  duty)  per  48  lbs   £1         £1  6s.  8d 

23  Oils: 

(a)  Edible  per  gallon...   3fd.  5d. 

(b)  Illuminating,  including  kerosene  and  other  refined  petroleum  burning  oils,  per  gallon.  3d.  4d. 

(c)  Lubricating,  per  gallon   3fd.  5d. 

(d)  Motor  Spirit,  including  Benzine,  Benzoline,  gasolene,  naphtha  and  petrol  spirits  gener- 
ally, per  gallon   3fd.  5d. 

(e)  Other  kinds,  excluding  essential,  medicinal  and  perfumed  oils,  per  gallon   4|d-  6d. 

24  Paper: 

Cards,  playing,  per  pack  (not  exceeding  54  cards  per  pack)   4£d.  6d. 

25  Potatoes,  per  100  lbs   7^d.  lOd. 

26  Salt: 

(a)  Rock  salt,  per  ton   11/3  15/ 

(b)  All  other,  including  table  salt,  per  100  lbs   1/  1/4 

27  Soap: 

Common,  including  laundry,  polishing  and  soft  soap,  per  100  lbs   2/6  3/4 

28  Spirits: 

(a)  Brandy,  (6)  gin   £1  2s.  6d.       £1  5s. 

(c)  Whisky   £1  2s.  6d.       £1  10/ 

(d)  Spirits  of  wine  and 

(e)  Alcohol  (including  absolute  alcohol  and  British  Colonial  Rum*)  per  gallon  of  proof 
spirit  as  ascertained  by  Syke's  or  Sike's  Hydrometer:  provided  that  in  the  cases  of 
(a).  Q>),  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  in  no  case  shall  the  duty  be  less  per  liquid  gallon  than  as 
follows: 

(a),  (6),  (d)  and  (e):  Preferential  19/,  General  21/6  (c),  preferential  19/,  general 

25/4  per  liquid  gallon   £1  2s.  6d.       £1  5/ 

(/)  Cordials  and  liqueurs: 

All  kinds,  including  bitters  and  flavouring  extracts  containing  spirits,  per  liquid  gallon  £1  2s.  6d.       £1  5/ 
Unenumerated  spirits:  not  to  include  Bay  rum  and  dentrifices,  toilet  preparations  and  washes: 
(g)  Potable,  perfumed,  if  tested — per  proof  gallon:  provided  that  in  no  case  should  the 

duty  be  less  per  liquid  gallon  than  19/ Preferential  and  21/6  General  Tariff   £1  2s.  6d.       £1  5/ 

(k)  Potable,  perfumed — if  not  tested,  per  liquid  gallon   £1  2s.  6d.       £1  5s. 

(i)  Spirituous  compounds,  not  being  methylated  spirits,  nor  perfumery,  nor  medicines 

recognized  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  or  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  nor 

medicinal  spirits  and  not  otherwise  enumerated  containing  40  per  cent  of  proof  spirit, 

per  liquid  gallon   £1  2s.  6d.       £1  5/ 

29  Sugar: 

(a)  Refined,  per  100  lbs   6/3  8/4 

(6)  Unrefined,  per  100  lbs   6/3  8/4 

30  Tea,  per  lb   1/  1/4 

31  Tobacco  and  Snuff: 

Unmanufactured : 

(a)  Leaf,  per  lb   1/6  2/ 

Manufactured: 

(6)  Cigars,  per  lb   10/  13/4 

(c)  Cigarettes  (the  weight  of  cigarettes  to  include  the  paper  covering)  per  lb   5/3  7/ 

(d)  Snuff,  per  lb   3/6  4/8 

(e)  Other  manufactured  tobacco,  per  lb   4/  5/4 

32  Vinegar,  per  gallon   1/  1/4 

33  Wine: 

Of  all  kinds,  including  medicated  wines,  in  bulk  or  bottle,  containing  not  more  than 
40  per  cent  proof  spirit,  (wines  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  proof  spirit  to  be 
classed  as  spirituous  compound) — 

(a)  of  a  value  of  12/ per  gallon  and  under  per  gallon   4/9  6/ 

(b)  of  a  value  per  gallon  of  over  12/  and  not  exceeding  18/,  per  gallon   4/9  6/ 

(c)  of  a  value  per  gallon  of  over  18/  and  under  40/  per  gallon   8/  10/ 

(d)  of  a  value  per  gallon  of  40/  and  upwards  per  gallon    10/  12/6 

Wood  and  Timber — 

34  Unmanufactured: 

(a)  Lumber  sawn,  or  hewn,  undressed,  by  superficial  measurement  of  1  inch  thick, 

per  1,000  ft   6/9  9/ 

(6)  Lumber,  sawn  or  hewn,  wholly  or  partly  dressed  by  superficial  measurement  of  1 

inch  thick,  per  1,000  feet   10/6  14/ 

(c)  Shingles,  Cypress,  more  than  12  inches  in  length,  per  1,000    4/6  6/ 

(d)  Shingles,  Wallaba,  per  1,000   4/6  6/ 

(e)  Shingles,  Boston  Chips  and  all  shingles  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 

per  1,000   3/  4/ 

35  All  other  Articles:  not  in  this  Schedule  particularly  enumerated,  or  in  the  Second  Schedule 

particularly  exempted,  or  included  in  the  Third  Schedule   15  p.c.         20  p.c. 

In  the  case  of  specific  duties,  these  rates  to  be  charged  upon  any  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  such  goods,  ware  and  merchandise  respectively. 


*The  importation  of  Foreign  Rum  is  already  prohibited  by  Law. 
40246— 3J 
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THE  SECOND  SCHEDULE :    TABLE  OF  EXEMPTIONS  FROM  DUTY 

[1-6.  Items  1  to  6  include  supplies,  etc.,  for  naval  or  military  forces,  articles  for  the 
Governor,  consuls,  articles  for  the  Public  Service,  etc.] 

7.  Articles  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  Pedro  and  Morant  Cays. 

8.  Artificial  limbs,  crutches  and  other  appliances  for  the  relief  of  bodily  disablement. 

9.  Bees,  beehives  and  all  accessories  for  apiaries. 

10.  Books,  printed,  bound  or  unbound,  manuscripts,  music,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  periodicals, 

unframed  photographs,  almanacs,  school  globes  atlases  charts,  maps,  plans,  trade 
catalogues,  bank  notes,  used  and  unused  postage  stamps,  and  used  post  cards;  but  not 
accounts  books,  printed  labels,  printed  forms,  or  Christmas  cards. 

11.  Bullion  and  coin. 

12.  Coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel. 

13.  Fire  engines  and  fire  extinguishers  to  include  hand  grenades. 

14.  Fuel  oil  or  bunker  fuel,  being  petroleum  imported  for  use  as  fuel  only  to  the  satisfaction 

of  the  Collector  of  Customs,  which  flashes  above  170°  F.  Abel's  test. 

15.  Horses,  baggage  and  furniture  of  Officers  on  Imperial  Service  in  His  Majesty's  Naval  and 

Military  Forces.  If  sold  in  the  Island,  the  Collector  of  Customs  for  Kingston  to  be 
notified  and  duty  to  be  collected. 

16.  Lymph  for  human  vaccination,  vaccines,  serums  and  antitoxins  for  human  and  animal 

diseases. 

17.  Manures,  all  kinds,   insecticides,   fungicides,  coal-tar  disinfectants  when  in   liquid  form 

including  carbolic  acid,  cyllin,  and  Jeyes.  Also  vermin-killers,  and  other  substances 
including  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  lime  and  other  substances,  which  the 
Collector  of  Customs  is  satisfied  are  imported  for  use  as  manures,  or  remedies  for 
diseases  of,  or  preventatives  of  insect  attacks  on  plants  and  animals  or  destruction  of 
vermin. 

18.  Medicines — the  remedy  known  as   "606"   Salvarsan    (Dioxy-Diamido-Arseno  benzol)  and 

similar  preparations  and  quinine,  sulphate  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or  salts  of  cinchona 
bark  ;  quinine  as  here  described  does  not  include  quinine  compounded  with  other  drugs. 

19.  Orange  wrapping  paper  stamped  as  such. 

20.  Packages  and  bags,  exported  with  produce  and  returned  empty,  also  bags  and  sacks  made  of 
fibre,  copper  and  tin  containers,  used  for  putting  up  or  containing  Island  produce. 

21.  Pans  for  boiling  sugar  of  not  less  than  10  gallons  capacity. 

22.  Parts  of  articles  free  under  the  Tariff: — The  component  parts  of  any  article  which  is  free 

under  the  Tariff  shall  be  also  admitted  free  of  duty  ;  provided  such  parts  of  free  things 
cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  making  up  or  completing  any  article 
which  is  itself  free,  and  provided  such  parts  have  been  specially  prepared  and  manu- 
factured to  replace  or  fit  such  free  things. 

23.  Patterns  and  samples  of  no  commercial  value. 

24.  Personal  effects,  not  being  merchandise,  of  natives  of  Jamaica  or  others  domiciled  in  Jamaica 

who  have  died  abroad. 

25.  Printed  paper,  as  known  to  the  paper-making  and  printing  trades  as  "printed"  or  "newsprint" 

and  not  to  include  any  sized,  water  marked  or  writing  papers  of  any  kind. 

26.  Professional  plans  and  specifications. 

27.  Pure  bred  horses,  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  coats,  rabbits  and  poultry  imported  for  breeding 

purposes  and  approved  of  by  the  Director  of  Agriculture. 

28.  School  slates  and  slate  pencils. 

29.  Shooks  for  tierce,  puncheon,  hogshead,  barrel  and  cask  and  shooks  for  boxes  or  crates  used 

in  packing  native  agricultural  produce. 

30.  Stills  and  parts  thereof. 

31.  Telephones  and  telephone  switchboards. 

32.  Tortoise  shell  and  turtle  shell,  unmanufactured. 

33.  Trees,  plants,  bulbs,  cuttings,  vines,  seeds  and  grain  of  all  kinds  for  propagation,  or  cultiva- 

tion. 

34.  War  medals  and  war  decorations;  also  medals  of  gold  or  silver  or  copper  and  other  metallic 

articles  actually  bestowed  as  or  to  be  competed  for  as  trophies  or  prizes  and  received 
and  accepted  as  honorary  distinctions.  This  to  include  shields  and  cups  and  the 
exemption  not  to  extend  to  persons  stocking  such  articles  for  purposes  of  trade. 

35.  Wire  for  fencing,  fencing  staples  and  tying  wire  for  fastening  the  fences. 

36.  Wood  hoops,  and  truss  hoops,  also  staves  and  headings,  and  also  iron  and  steel  hoops  and 

iron  or  steel  cut  into  lengths  for  making  iron  and  steel  hoops. 


THIRD  SCHEDULE 

[The  articles  enumerated  in  this  Schedule  when  imported  for  temporary  use  either  by  an 
owner  or  by  an  exhibitor  but  not  for  sale,  provided  that  the  articles  enumerated  in  items  2  and 
3  had  been  in  use  abroad,  shall  be  admitted  on  the  security  of  a  deposit  of  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
duties  leviable  on  similar  articles  if  imported  for  Island  use,  such  deposit  to  be  refunded  on 
exportation  of  the  goods  within  two  months  of  importation.]  . 

1.  Animals  brought  into  the  Island  temporarily  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition  or  competition 

for  prizes  offered  by  an  Agricultural  or  Racing  Association,  and  wild  animals  intended 

for  exhibition  in  Zoological  collectons. 

2.  Theatrical  scenery,  properties,  apparel  and  other  paraphernalia  brought  by  Proprietors  or 

Managers  of  theatrical  or  other  exhibitions. 
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3.  Professional  implements,  instruments  and  tools  of  trade,  occupation  or  employment  in  the 

actual  possession  of  persons  coming  to  the  Island,  but  not  to  settle.  This  item  not  to 
be  construed  to  include  machinery  or  other  articles  imported  for  use  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment. 

4.  Works  of  art,  drawings,  engravings,  photographs,  philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus  and 

appliances  brought  by  professional  artists,  lecturers  or  scientists  arriving  from  abroad 
for  use  by  themselves  temporarily  for  exhibition  and  in  illustration,  promotion  and 
encouragement  of  art,  science  or  industry  in  the  Island  and  not  for  sale. 

5.  Microscopic  slides  imported  for  temporary  use  by  students  of  natural  science. 


FOURTH  SCHEDULE 

[The  articles  enumerated  in  this  schedule  are  dutiable  at  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
general  tariff  and  are  free  of  duty  under  the  usual  conditions  when  imported  from  a  country 
entitled  to  the  British  preferential  tariff.] 

1.  Flags  of  the  British  Empire. 

2.  Implements  and  tools : 

(a)  Agricultural  implements. 

(6)  Artisans'  tools  and  implements. 

The  implements  and  tools  in  (a)  and  (&)  being  such  as  shall  be  approved 

from  time  to  time  by  the  Governor  in  Privy  Council. 

3.  Machinery,  including  parts,  viz : — 

(a)  Steam  engines,  boilers,  prime  motor  engines  of  all  kinds,  electrical  motors 
machines,  machinery  and  apparatus  whether  stationary  or  portable  worked  by 
power  or  by  hand  for  manufacturing  or  preparing  for  market  the  agricultural 
and  mineral  products  of  the  Colony,  including  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  pimento, 
ginger,  kola,  annatto,  coconuts,  tobacco,  cassava,  fruits  of  all  descriptions,  vege- 
tables of  all  descriptions,  woods  of  all  descriptions,  fibres ;  and  for  raising  water 
for  the  development,  manufacture  or  preparation  of  the  agricultural  or  mineral 
products  aforesaid. 

(&)  Sewing  machines. 

4.  Models  of  invention  and  of  other  improvements  in  the  arts  and  industries,  but  no  article 

shall  be  deemed  a  model  which  can  be  fitted  for  use  otherwise. 

5.  Scientific  apparatus,  utensils,  instruments  and  preparations,  including  absolute  alcohol  for 

preserving  purposes,  imported  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  scientific 
investigations  on  behalf  of  any  college,  academy  school  or  seminary  of  learning. 


APPLICATION  OF  TARIFF  TO  PACKAGES 

Clauses  9  and  11  of  the  Tariff  Law  deal  with  the  question  of  when  cases,  coverings,  etc., 
I    shall  be  dutiable,  and  these  clauses  are  quoted  herewith : — 

9.  The  ordinary  outside  casing  or  covering  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  liable  to  a 
rated  duty  as  set  forth  in  the  First  Schedule,  or  exempt  from  duty  as  set  forth  in  the  Second 
Schedule  shall  be  exempt  from  duty  under  this  law,  except  as  hereinafter  stated;  but  in  respect 
to  goods  liable  to  duty  on  the  value  thereof  the  value  of  all  outside  and  inside  coverings  or 
\  receptacles  containing  such  goods,  together  with  the  value  of  all  labels,  wrappers,  or  other 
attachments  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  value  of  such  goods  for  duty  and  shall  be 
included  in  such  value.  Provided,  that  all  packages  or  coverings  containing  free  or  rated  goods, 
apparently  designed  for  use  other  than  in  the  importation  of  the  goods  they  contain,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  would  thereon  be  levied  if  imported  empty,  or  separate  from 
]  their  contents. 

INVOICING  DUTIABLE  PACKAGES 

All  outside  packages  containing  goods  liable  to  rated  duties  as  set  forth  in  the  First  Schedule 
as  well  as  goods  liable  to  ad  valorem  duty,  shall  be  liable  to  ad  valorem  duty,  and  when  the 
package  contains  ad  valorem  and  free  goods,  the  outer  package  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  rate 
of  duty  as  such  ad  valorem  goods. 

11.  Whenever  goods  liable  to  duty  on  importation  according  to  the  value  thereof  are 
imported,  the  invoice  of  such  goods  shall  include  the  value  of  all  packages,  receptacles,  coverings 
and  wrappers,  in  which  such  goods  are  packed  or  contained  together  with  all  charges  due  or 
payable  in  respect  of  the  preparing,  packing  and  putting  up  of  the  goods  in  the  condition 
ready  for  shipment,  and  import  duty  shall  be  payable  on  the  value  of  such  packages,  recep- 
tacles, coverings,  wrappers  and  charges. 

Certificate  of  Value  and  of  Origin 

Jamaica  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Customs  Tariff,  the  combined  certificate  of  value 
and  of  origin  and  the  form  of  invoice  as  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference  of 
1921.  A  copy  of  the  form  in  question  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa.  The  following  directions  regarding  the  use  of  the  certificate  and 
invoice  are  given  in  Clause  25  of  the  new  Tariff  Law: — 

The  combined  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  and  Form  of  Invoice  in  respect  of  goods 
liable  to  ad  valorem  duties  shall  be  declared  to  in  all  cases  where  the  rates  of  duties  s"et  forth 
in  the  column  headed  "Preferential  Tariff"  of  the  First  Schedule  shall  apply.  Such  certificate 
with  the  omission  of  the  part  headed  "Origin"  shall  be  declared  to  in  all  other  cases  of  goods 
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liable  to  ad  valorem  duties.  Such  certificate  with  the  omission  of  the  part  headed  "Value"  shall 
be  declared  to  in  all  cases  where  preferential  duties  other  than  those  ad  valorem  shall  apply  and 
in  all  cases  where  duties  other  than  those  preferential  and  other  than  those  ad  valorem,  General 
Tariff,  shall  apply  the  Form  of  Invoice  alone  shall  be  required.  Invoices  shall  be  presented  in 
original  and  duplicate  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  who  shall  retain  the  original ;  Provided  that, 
for  three  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Law  the  Collector  of  Customs  where  preference  is 
claimed  may  accept  such  evidence  as  is  satisfactory  to  him  in  proof  of  value  and  of  origin 
and  waive  the  certificate  referred  to  in  this  subsection :  and  Provided  further  that  for  the  same 
period  one  copy  of  the  Invoice  may  be  presented. 

Tariff  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  the  preferential  tariff  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis  published 
in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  923,  October  10,  1921,  page  616,  advice  has  been  received  of 
the  enactment  of  an  ordinance  dated  March  1,  which  amends  some  of  the  rates  of  this 
tariff.  The  rates  of  duty  on  the  following  items  have  been  revised  as  indicated  by 
this  and  two  former  ordinances: — 


British 

Preferential 

General 

Tariff 

Tariff 

20s. 

30s. 

15s. 

25s. 

Ammunition,  all  kinds,  including  cartridges,  cartridge  cases 

15% 

25% 

15% 

25% 

Beer  and  ale,  stout  and  porter —  » 

Is.  3d. 

Is.  8d. 

Is.  2d. 

Is.  7d. 

15% 

25% 

Butter  substitute  including  butterine  and  oleomargarine,  .per  100  lbs. 

7s. 

10s.  6d. 

2s.  lOd. 

4s.  3d. 

Tobacco,  leaf,  in  packages  containing  not  less  than  500  lbs.  .per  lb. 

lOd. 

Is.  2d. 

Tobacco,  leaf,  in  packages  containing  less  than  500  lbs.   .  .  " 

2s.  Gd. 

3s.  6d. 

5s. 

6s.  3d. 

3s. 

4s.  2d. 

3s.  6d. 

4s.  2d. 

Snuff   " 

3s.  9d. 

5s. 

3s.  6d. 

4s.  2d. 

There  has  also  been  a  slight  revision  of  the  duties  on  spirits. 


New  Tariff  Ordinance  in  British  Honduras 

A  new  ordinance  relating  to  customs  and  excise  duties,  known  as  No.  10  of  1922, 
was  assented  to  in  British  Honduras  on  March  31.  The  principal  feature  of  the  new 
ordinance  is  to  continue  the  rates  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff, 
which  were  established  by  an  ordinance  passed  in  August  last  and  which  was  due  to 
expire  on  March  31.  This  20  per  cent  rate  is  applicable  to  unenumerated  goods  and 
to  a  large  number  of  articles  which  are  specified  in  the  tariff.  The  corresponding 
rate  under  the  preferential  tariff,  which  is  applicable  to  Canada,  is  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  new  tariff  ordinance  exempts  from  duty  under  both  the  preferential  and 
general  tariffs  several  kinds  of  machinery  which  were  formerly  free  only  under  the 
preferential  tariff,  and  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  A  new  item 
appears  in  the  free  list  covering  dynamos,  lines,  poles,  cross-arms,  wires,  insulators, 
and  bulbs,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  generation  and  supply  of  electric  current 
for  lighting  or  other  purposes,  when  admitted  as  such  by  the  Collector  of  Customs. 

TAX  ON  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  IN  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

H.  M.  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  Montreal, 
writes  that  the  municipal  corporation  of  the  city  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  has 
recently  passed  an  Act  imposing  a  tax  of  $50  on  all  commercial  travellers  entering 
the  city.    This  tax  is  not  payable  outside  the  city  limits. 
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INCREASING  MARKET  FOR  IMPLEMENTS  IN  SPAIN 

Spain  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  important  market  for  agricultural  imple- 
'  ments,  and  American  machinery  is  far  in  the  lead  over  all  other  competitors,  writes 
Commercial  Attache  Charles  H.  Cunningham,  Madrid,  in  the  United  States  Commerce 
Reports,  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  ten  months  ending  October,  1921,  and 
yet  the  only  competitor  of  any  importance  was  Germany,  which  supplied  7,040,000 
pounds,  being  less  than  half  that  coming  from  the  United  States.  The  total  value 
of  the  implements  imported  into  Spain  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1919  was 
approximately  $900,000  and  that  for  the  same  period  in  1921  was  $2,000,000,  which 
1  was  an  increase  of  $75,000  over  the  same  period  in  1920. 

FAIR  DEMAND  FOR  MACHINERY  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR 

Agricultural  machinery  has  a  fairly  constant  demand  in  Spain  throughout  the 
!  year.    The  period  from  September  to  April  is  the  ploughing  and  planting  period, 
during  which  time  ploughs,  harrows,  and  tractors  are  most  apt  to  be  sold.   From  May 
to  August  is  the  harvesting  period,  and  it  is  then  that  mowers,  rakes,  reapers,  binders, 
i  and  other  harvesting  machinery  are  most  in  demand.   In  September  and  October  the 
ground  is  prepared  by  ploughing,  and  the  grain  is  sown  during  October  and  November. 
There  are  usually  light  rains  during  these  months  in  the  central  and  southern  regions 
of  Spain.    Eain  is  practically  necessary  before  the  ground  can  be  broken  up,  as  the 
\  soil  in  Spain  is  too  dry  and  rocky  for  dry  farming. 

GANG  PLOUGHS  AND  DISC  HARROWS 

Two  and  three  gang  ploughs  are  the  type  of  plough  commonly  used,  and  a  12-  or 
\  14-inch  mouldboard  is  generally  preferred.  The  average  depth  of  the  plough  is  from 
20  to  22  centimetres.  Tractor  disc  ploughs  are  little  known.  There  is  a  limited 
employment  of  horse-drawn  disc  ploughs,  and  there  will  probably  be  an  increased 
demand  for  them  when  their  use  is  better  known.  Most  of  the  ploughing  in  Spain 
is  done  by  Brabant  ploughs,  while  the  Rud-Sak  plough  is  also  extensively  used.  There 
is  an  important  industry  in  Spain  making  this  type  of  plough. 

Disc  harrows  are  quite  commonly  used  in  Castile  and  Aragon.  They  are  of  the 
American  type  and  the  same  as  those  commonly  employed  in  the  United  States,  having 
from  24  to«40  discs,  18-inch  size.  In  all  other  parts  of  Spain  the  locally  made  plain 
spike-tooth  harrow  is  used,  although  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  the  extension  of 
the  use  of  the  disc  harrow.  Both  tandem  and  straight  harrows  are  employed  in 
cultivation. 

A  few  horse-drawn  drills  are  used  in  Castile  and  Aragon,  but  the  tractor  grain 
drill  is  practically  unknown.  The  Rud-Sak  plough  is  utilized  after  first  ploughing 
in  these  provinces,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  sowing  is  done  broadcast  and 
grain  is  covered  with  spike-tooth  harrows  or  special  coverers.  The  soil  is  too  hard 
and  rocky  for  tractor  grain  drills,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  their  use  will  ever  become 
popular. 

BELGIAN  AND  GERMAN  PLOUGHS 

The  Belgians  have  an  important  business  in  Brabant  ploughs  and  the  Germans 
;  in  Rud-Sak  ploughs,  all  types  of  which  are  sold  in  Spain,  the  reversible  plough  being 
very  popular  where  irrigation  is  carried  on.  Brabant  ploughs  are  used  in  the  grain- 
growing  sections  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The 
Brabant  makes  a  furrow  from  18  to  20  centimetres  deep.  The  Rud-Sak  plough,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  stirs  the  ground  and  it  is  in  many  ways  comparable  to  a  deep- 
toothed  cultivator,  making  a  furrow  of  from  10  to  12  centimetres  in  depth.  This  plough 
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is  used  for  covering  grain  and  is  also  employed  to  a  lesser  degree  in  orchard  and  vine- 
yard ploughing,  although  .the  stick  plough  is  most  frequently  employed  for  the  latter 
purpose.  Both  these  types  of  ploughs  are  manufactured  in  Spain,  the  leading  Rud- 
Sak  factory  being  at  Albacete,  where  a  walking  plough  is  manufactured  which  sella 
for  about  $18  and  a  two-gang  wheel  plough  without  seat,  which  sells  for  about  $60. 
The  authentic  Brabant  plough  which  is  manufactured  in  Belgium  is  copied  by  several 
Spanish  manufacturers.  It  would  not  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  attempt  importa- 
tion from  the  United  States  of  the  ordinary  walking  plough  or  even  the  two  or  three 
gang  light  wheel  horse  plough.  The  same  is  true  of  foreign-made  harrows,  as  the 
Spanish  manufacturers  and  blacksmiths  are  very  expert  in  the  imitation  of  the  simple 
models  of  foreign-made  farm  machinery. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  2,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

for  the  week  ending  May  2.  Those  for  the  week  ending  April  25  are  also  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Week  ending  Week  ending 

April  25,  May  2, 

Parity  1922  1922 

Britain  £  1.00  $4.86  $4.4762  $4.5046 

France  Fr.  1.  .193  .0941  .0932 

Italy  Lire  1.  .193  .0546  .0542 

Holland  Florin  1.  .402  .3844  .3897 

Belgium  Fr.  1.  .193  .0866  .0855 

Spain  Pesl  1.  .193  .1576  .1579 

Portugal  Esc.  1.  1.08  .0834  .0813 

Switzerland  Fr.  1.  .193  .1968  .1969 

Germany  Mk.  1.  .238  .0038  .0034 

Greece  Dr.  1.  .193  .0460  .0464 

Norway  Kr.  1.  .268  .1910  .1875 

Sweden..     ..     ..     ..Kr.  1.  .268  .2632  .2637 

Denmark  Kr.  1.  .268  .2148  .2157 

Japan  Yen  1.  .498  .4828  .4855 

India..   R.  1.  2s.  .2856  .2898 

United  States  $  1.  $1.00  1.0118  1.0165 

Mexico  $  1.  .49846  .4993  .5033 

Argentina  Pes.  1.  .44  .3615  .3673 

Brazil  Mil.  1.  .3245  .1403  .1385 

Roumania  Lei  1.  .193  ....  .... 

Jamaica  £  1.  4.86  4.4912  4.5161 

Shanghai,  China..    .Tael  1.  .631  .7773  .7868 
Batavia,  Java.  ..Guilder  1.  .402  .3827  .3813 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments $  1.  .49  .5157  .5211 

Barbados  $  1.  1. 

British  Guiana  $  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  1.  1. 

Dominica  $  1.  1. 

Grenada  $  1.  1.          •    .9360-. 9423  .94|-.94?46 

St.  Kitts  $  1.  1. 

St.  Lucia  $  1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  $  1.  1. 

Tobago  $  1.  1. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOE  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  op 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  RrvERS,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.), 

Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  in  Ireland 

(See  report  in  this  issue,  page  676) 

(Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Irish  port  where  possible.  If  this  cannot  be  given, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  seaport  would  be  accepted,  provided  ocean  freight  rates  are  furnished. 
Quotations  f.o.b.  factory  or  cars  interior  Canadian  point  are  useless.) 

4870.  Sugar. — A  Cork  firm  of  wine  merchants,  etc.,  are  in  a  position  to  import 
granulated  sugar  in  quantities  of  from  500  to  1,000  bags  at  a  time  (2  cwt.  each),  both 
as  wholesale  distributors  and  as  consumers,  in  the  manufacture  of  mineral  waters. 

4871.  Sugar. — A  Cork  firm  of  wholesale  grocers  of  high  standing  might  be  inter- 
ested in  Canadian  granulated  sugar,  fine,  medium,  and  coarse,  in  50  to  100-ton  lots. 

4872.  Sugar. — A  Dublin  firm  of  wholesale  merchants  want  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  refineries  for  coarse  crystal  granulated  and  standard  granulated  sugar,  who  are 
prepared  to  quote  c.i.f.  Dublin  and  ship  direct  in  50  to  100-ton  lots, 

4873.  Flour. — A  large  Cork  firm  of  general  wholesale  distributors  would  consider 
a  good  agency  for  bakers'  flour. 

4874.  Flour. — A  Dublin  firm  of  flour  importers  want  to  get  a  spring  wheat  flour 
connection  with  a  first-class  mill. 

4875.  Flour,  oatmeal,  linseed  cake  meal,  wheat  for  feeding,  and  oats. — A 
large  wholesale  firm  of  many  departments,  with  chief  oifices  in  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
will  be  glad  to  have  quotations  for  flour,  oatmeal,  linseed  cake  meal,  wheat  for  feeding, 
and  oats. 

4876.  Flour,  oats,  oatmeal,  linseed  cake  and  meal,  maize,  barley,  etc. — A  Belfast 
agent  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  first-class  exporters,  who  will  ship  what  they  sell 
and  are  energetic,  live  firms,  anxious  to  open  up  direct  business  with  the  Irish  ports. 

4877.  Flour. — A  Dublin  firm  would  be  glad  to  act  as  agent  for  a  flour  miller  or 
broker. 

4878.  Linseed  cake  and  oilcake. — A  Dublin  firm  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with 
shippers  of  linseed  cake  and  oilcake  with  a  view  to  acting  as  their  representatives  in 
Ireland. 

4879.  Bran  and  pollard.— A  Dublin  firm  want  to  know  if  there  is  a  surplus  of 
flour-mill  offals  (bran  and  pollard)  which  could  be  exported  to  Dublin. 

4880.  Flour. — A  Cork  firm  want  to  get  into  touch  with  a  good  Canadian  miller 
of  top  winter  patent;  also  Manitoba  patent.  Imported  Canadian  flour  previously 
through  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  and  now  want  to  import  direct. 

4881.  Oats. — A  Cork  firm  want  to  get  in  touch  direct  with  exporter  of  Canadian 
western  oats. 
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4882.  Linseed  cake. — A  large  Cork  firm  who  have  built  up  a  good  business  in  i 
linseed  cake  containing  9  per  cent  oil,  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
who  can  meet  their  requirements  in  quality  and  price. 

4883.  Egg's. — A  Sligo  firm  of  provision  merchants  would  like  to  know  the  present 
price  of  best  new-laid  eggs  in  Canada  in  cubicle  30-dozen  cases,  properly  prepared  for 
storing,  delivered  to  cold  storage  at  a  shipment  port;  or  would  like  a  firm  offer  from  a 
leading  firm  of  500  to  1,000  cases,  c.i.f.  Glasgow,  shipment  in  equal  quantities  weekly 
from  October  15  next. 

4884.  Gallon  apples. — A  Belfast  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  any  exporters  of 

gallon  apples. 

4885.  Grass  seeds  and  clover. — A  Dublin  firm  might  be  open  to  buy  direct  grass 
seeds  and  clover. 

4886.  Cheese,  butter,  eggs,  and  solid-packed  apples,  etc. — A  Belfast  firm  of  grocery 
agents  would  like  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  exporters  of  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  canned 
fruits  and  meats,  canned  salmon,  maple  syrup,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  an  agency 
arrangement  or  as  buyers.  If  such  firms  would  restrict  their  dealings  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  to  this  firm,  they  would  make  them  a  special  feature  of  their  business. 

4887.  Cheese. — A  Belfast  firm  of  importers  and  wholesale  distributors  want  to 
get  in  touch  with  big  Canadian  cheese  house  not  already  represented  in  northern 
Ireland,  either  buying  or  on  commission  basis  for  direct  importation. 

4888.  Canned  salmon  and  canned  fruit. — A  Belfast  firm  of  importers  and  whole- 
sale distributors  want  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  canned  salmon  exporter  of 
highest  standing  who  would  be  willing  to  encourage  direct  trade  with  Ireland  by  ship- 
ments of  2,000  or  3,000  cases  at  a  time.  Belfast  house  wish  to  use  their  own  labels. 
Also  interested  in  canned  fruit. 

Inquiries  for  Sanitary  Goods  and  Automobile  Accessories  in  Scandinavia. 

(See  report  in  this  issue,  page  702) 

4889.  Sanitary  goods. — These  goods  are  required  by  firm  in  Christiania. 

4890.  Sanitary  goods. — A  Swedish  concern  is  interested  in  the  importation  of 
sanitary  goods. 

4891.  Sanitary  goods. — A  firm  in  Goteborg  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  firm 
in  a  position  to  export  sanitary  goods. 

4892.  Automobile  accessories. — Canadian  manufacturers  should  send  catalogues 

and  prices. 

4893.  Commission  agent. — A  general  commission  agent  would  import  all  products 
to  compete  with  Germany,  especially  druggists1  sundries. 

Foodstuffs  from  Various  Countries 

4894.  Wheat  four. — One  of  the  principal  Havana  (Cuba)  firms,  doing  an  active 
business  in  general  provision  lines,  and  established  for  twenty  years,  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  a  good,  reliable  Canadian  wheat  flour  mill  who  can  supply  uniform  grades 
of  flour. 

4895.  Foodstuffs,  hay,  and  oats. — A  commission  merchant  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
who  represents  some  American  commercial  firms  in  this  market,  wishes  to  deal  on  a 
brokerage  or  commission  basis  with  Canadian  exporters  and  dealers  in  hay,  oats,  beans, 
potatoes  and  codfish. 

4896.  Codfish,  flour  and  whiskey. — A  United  States  commercial  firm  of  Havana, 
Cuba,  with  offices  at  New  York,  dealing  in  provisions  and  liquors,  wishes  to  deal  on  a 
commission  basis  with  Canadian  dealers  and  exporters  of  codfish,  flour,  and  whiskey 
(cheap). 
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4897.  Packing  house  products. — A  commission  house  in  Georgetown,  Demerara, 
desire  to  obtain  the  exclusive  agency  there  for  a  Canadian  packing  house  firm.  Will 
undertake  to  stock  supplies  and  be  personally  responsible  for  same. 

4898.  Butter. — A  commission  firm  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  desire  to  secure  a 
Canadian  connection  for  both  table  and  cooking  butter.  Must  have  exclusive  selling 
agency,  and  will  be  personally  responsible  for  stocks. 

4899.  Grain. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  suppliers  of  grain,  including  split  peas,  etc. 

4900.  Canned  fish,  fruits,  etc. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  for  names  of  Canadian 
'    exporters  of  canned  fish,  fruits,  meats,  and  vegetables. 

4901.  Flour. — An  American  firm  is  desirous  of  securing  agency  for  the  British 
!  West  Indies  of  a  first-class  Canadian  flour  mill.  This  firm  are  handling  other  Cana^ 
|   dian  commodities  in  the  above  market. 

4902.  Elm  (orham)  wood. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  prime  Canadian  1- 
inch  elm  (orham)  wood  in  multiples  of  6-|  feet  by  7  feet  by  12  inches  and  up.  Prices 
should  be  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

4903.  Closet  seats. — A  firm  in  London  and  Copenhagen  wish  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  closet  seats  who  can  export  patterns  suitable  for  these  markets. 
Illustrations  of  types  required  are  on  file  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  T.C.  3-150.) 

4904.  Lumber. — A  commission  merchant  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  wishes  to 
obtain  quotations  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  for  70,000  feet  white  pine  lumber, 
1  by  12,  dressed  one  side,  G.  and  T.,  and  30,000  feet  same  as  above,  but  dressed  two 
sides,  G.  and  T.,  both  lots  to  be  from  12,  14,  16  feet  and  up.  Shipment  by  sailing  vessel, 
and  lumber  to  be  of  the  quality  known  as  West  Indian  Shippers  No.  1,  and  free  from 
large  knots.  Payment  to  be  as  follows:  Freight  at  sight,  balance  at  30  days,  sight 
draft  through  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  This  order  to  be  the  basis  for  a  sole  selling 
agency  in  Trinidad  for  the  firm  supplying  same. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

4905.  Steel  pulleys. — A  Calcutta  importing  firm  desire  an  agency  for  a  complete 
|   line  of  pressed  steel  pulleys,  similar  to  the  line  manufactured  by  the  Keystone  Pulley 

Co.  of  Philadelphia.  Sizes  12-inch  to  60-inch,  with  2-inch  to  3-inch  interchangeable 
bore. 

4906.  Motor  car  accessories. — English  importing  house  in  Calcutta  are  interested 
in  hearing  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  motor  car  accessories  as  plugs, 
horns,  lights,  repair  outfits,  jacks,  wiring  system,  etc.  This  firm  are  prepared  to  carry 
considerable  stocks  for  distribution  throughout  India,  but  would  prefer  to  buy  on  a 
consignment  basis.    Quotations  must  be  made  c.i.f.  Calcutta. 

4907.  Matches. — A  commission  firm  in  Georgetown  Demerara,  desire  to  obtain 
the  sole  selling  agency  for  a  Canadian  brand  of  matches.  Supplies  will  be  stocked 
by  firm. 

4908.  Soap. — A  commission  firm  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  wish  a  Canadian 
connection  for  common  soap.   Must  have  exclusive  control  of  stocks  in  Demerara. 

4909.  Aluminium  combs. — A  London  retailer  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  aluminium  combs. 

4910.  General  agency. — A  Canadian  correspondent  in  Paris,  stated  to  have  con- 
siderable experience  in  developing  export  trade  with  France,  would  like  to  take  up 
agencies  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  in  France  or  on  the  Continent  generally. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  12;  Reginal 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  13;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,] 
May  19;  Canadian  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  19; 
Megantic,  "White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  20;  Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  May  27;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  2;  Canadian] 
Cruiser,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  2. 

To  London. — Comino,  Furness  Line,  May  11;  Vennonia,  Cunard  Line,  May  13; 
Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  18;  Verbania, 
Cunard  Line,  May  20;  Grey  County,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  20;  Pinemore, 
Furness  Line,  May  23;  Gurth,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  25;  Vitellia,  Cunard  Line, 
May  27;  Hastings  County,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  30;  Canadian  Ranger,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  1. 

To  Glasgow. — Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  12;  Scotian,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  13;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  19; 
Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  20;  Canadian  Volunteer,  Cana- 
dian Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  20;  Elysia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May 
26;  Lakonia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  26;  Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  27;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  3;  Canadian 
Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  3;  Scotian,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  7. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  13;  Orthia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  26;  Oxonian,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  27. 

To  Belfast. — Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  May  15;  Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Line, 
May  19 ;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  May  25 ;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

io  Cork. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  June  4. 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  May  15;  Lord,  Downshire,  Head 
Line,  May  25. 

To  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  May  11;  Manchester 
Producer,  Manchester  Line,  May  18 ;  Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  May  25 ; 
Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  June  1. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  May  11;  Cairndhu, 
Thomson  Line,  May  18;  Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  May  25. 

To  Southampton. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  17 ;  Meliia,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  24;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  June  7. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  May  18. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  24;  Springfield, 
Rogers  &  Webb,  May  30. 

To  Bremen. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  17. 

To  Hamburg. — Merrymount,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  14;  Springfield,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  May  30 ;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Havre  and  Bordeaux. — Garth,  LC.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  25. 
To  Naples. — Caserta,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  26. 
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To  Rotterdam. — Merrymount,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  14;  Kenbane  Head,  Head 
i  Line,  May  30. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Government 
I  Merchant  Marine,  May  10;    Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
I  Marine,  May  24;   Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  .  Marine, 
June  7. 

To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  10;   Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
|  Marine,  May  31. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  May  8. 
To  Newfoundland  Ports. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
;  Marine,  May  27. 

To  Sowh  American  Ports. — Haliartus,  Houston  Line,  May  25. 
To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  May  23 ;  Opawa,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  16;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  30. 
To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23. 

From  St.  John 

To  Havana  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  2. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
!  Packet  Company,  May  12 ;  Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  May  26 ; 
\  Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  J une  9. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Sable  I.,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  May  16. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  May  11. 

To  Liverpool  (via  St.  John's,  Nfld.).— Digby,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  16. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  May-June. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Dinteldijk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  loading  May;  Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  May- 
June. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Honduras,  French  Line,  loading 
May. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  May  19;  Mahura,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  June  16. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  May  10. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Roxen,  General  Steamship  Corporation,  May; 
Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  30. 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareous,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
May  10;  Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  May  31. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Kdkyu  Maim,  Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  10;  HakaU 
Matru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  20. 

To  Japan,  China,  and  Manila. — Bessie  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar  Line,  May  20. 

To  West  Hartlepool,  London,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Fionia,  East  Asiatic 
Company,  early  May. 

To  Mexico  and  Central  America. — Baja  California,  Latin-America  Line,  May  26. 

To  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  (West  Coast). — Remus,  Latin- America 
Line,  May  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong.— Empress  of  Russia, 
Caanadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  18;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong. — Monteagle,  Canaadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  26. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Meriden,  Empire  Shipping  Company,  Ltd.  (agenta), 
May  9. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waioptapu,  Canadiaa- 
Australian  Royal  Mail  Line,  June  12. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  AUSTRALIA  IN  NEW  YORK:  NOTICE 

OF  REMOVAL 

The  address  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  the 
United  States  is  now  Suite  1014,  South  Ferry  Building,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  that  of  the  official  representative  of  the  Australian  Department  of 
Trade  and  Customs  is  Suite  1003  in  the  same  building. 

NORWAY  PLANS  EXTENSION  OF  RAILWAY  AUTOMOBILES 

Norwegian  railway  circles  are  considering  an  extension  in  the  use  of  automobiles  I 
to  replace  steam  locomotives  on  the  lines  of  lesser  importance  and  on  all  branch  lines 
throughout  Norway,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  It  is  estimated  that 
operating  expenses  can  thus  be  reduced  from  140  crowns  for  locomotives  to  91  crowns 
for  automobiles  on  a  200-kilometre  run.  The  railway  officials  base  their  estimate  on 
an  11-ton  80-horsepower  car. 

LISTS  OF  IMPORTERS  IN  EGYPT 

Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  has  transmitted 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  lists  of  the  principal  importers  of  specified 
commodities  in  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt.  These  are  on  file  and  may  be  obtained  by 
interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  25517). 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  Lj.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

I   

 _ 

France 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 

I 

ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  CommerciaF 
|     Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the) 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Col.  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
!    Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  pqjnt,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 
B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also   for  British  Guiana.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen, 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut. -Col.  Hercule  Barrfi,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress*, Cancomao. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Major   H.  A.   Chlsholm,   M.C.,   4  Mission 
Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003). 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 
W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 
P.   W.   Ward,   P.O.   Box   121,  Singapore. 
(Territory    covers    Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 
Harrison    Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 
London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 

J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 
John  street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland).  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 
L  D.  Wilgress.    Address:     73  Basinghall 

street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,       »   u  r>         xt  x. 

Sydney,  N.S.W.  R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  9-11  Broadway,  Port  of 
Norway  and  Denmark.  Spain,  Trinidad. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway,  Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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MARKET  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL  FOR  THE  MONTH 

OF  MARCH 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  4,  1922. — Merchants  and  bankers  still  report  trading  con- 
tines  very  quiet,  accompanied,  however,  with  the  assurance  that  conditions  are 
gradually  becoming  sounder.  Exchange  continues  to  be  weak  and  there  are  no  signs 
of  a  permanent  rise  in  the  value  of  the  millreis  in  the  immediate  future. 

Export  and  import  figures  which  are  now  available  up  to  December  31,  1921, 
show  that  since  August  there  has  been  a  steady  gain  of  exports  over  imports,  and  that 
the  year  has  closed  with  an  adverse  balance  of  only  £1,882,000  as  compared  with 
£17,483,000  for  the  year  1920.  Although  the  value  of  exports  has  declined  roughly 
45  per  cent  below  that  of  1920,  the  tonnage  has  remained  almost  the  same.  A  very 
encouraging  feature  is  the  increase  in  exports  over  1913  of  other  commodities  than 
coffee.  While  the  export  of  coffee  has  remained  stationary,  twenty-six  other  products 
have  increased  from  an  aggregate  of  587,000  tons  in  1913  to  1,177,000  tons  in  1920, 
or  a  growth  of  100  per  cent.  In  1913  coffee  composed  roughly  65  per  cent  of  total 
exports,  while  for  the  year  1921  other  products  had  risen  to  50  per  cent.  This  is  a 
very  healthy  sign,  for  it  shows  that  Brazil's  growing  diversity  of  exports  will  soon 
make  her  independent  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  coffee  trade. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  MARCH,  1922 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  March  of  this  year  shows  that,  as 
represented  in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $79,878,72:6  as  against 
$92,600,655  in  March,  1921,  and  $142,509,319  in  March,  19201.  The  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  March,  1922,  were  valued  at  $14,166,698  as  against  $16,407,700  in 
March,  1921,  and  $25,460,316  in  March,  1920.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
in  March,  1922,  were  valued  at  $54,917,948  as  against  $63,775,792  in  March,  1921,  and 
$94,557,271  in  March,  1920.  The  total  imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March, 
1922,  were  valued  at  $747,804,332  as  against  $1,240,158,882  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1920-21,  and  $1,064,528,123  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March,  1920. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  March,  1922,  was 
$59,539,313  as  against  $68,092,428  for  March,  1921,  and  $93,132,859  for  March,  1920. 
The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  March,  1922,  were  valued  at  $19,944,183,  as 
against  $14,248,803  in  March,  1921,  and  $23,968,973  in  March,  1920.  The  exports  to 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  $25,743,941  in  March,  1922,  as  against  $35,072,447 
in  March,  1921,  and  $44,446,217  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1920.  The  value  of  the 
total  exports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March,  1922,  was  $740,240,680  as  against 
$1,189,163,701  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920-21.  The  month's  returns  show  an 
adverse  balance  of  trade  of  $19,839,413;  the  returns  for  the  twelve  months'  period 
show  an  adverse  balance  of  $7,563,652. 
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CONDITIONS  AND  PROSPECTS  IN  ARGENTINA,  BRAZIL  AND  URUGUAY 

By  E.  L.  Pease,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

No  one  who  visits  Argentina  and  Brazil  could  fail  to  come  away  deeply  impressed 
by  the  possibilities  of  these  two  great  countries,  the  most  important  of  all  the  South 
American  Republics  from  the  point  of  view  of  population,  area,  and  wealth.  Buenos 
Aires  is  the  Paris  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  It  has  a  population  of  1,700,000,  and 
possesses  beautiful  parks,  wide  avenues,  and  magnificent  buildings.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
in  Brazil,  has  a  population  only  slightly  less  than  that  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  is  a  city 
of  great  beauty. 

Argentina  is  primarily  an  agricultural  nation,  and  its  population  of  seven  million 
is  mainly  engaged  in  growing  grain,  or  raising  cattle  and  sheep.  Even  in  the  cities 
the  business  of  handling  grain  and  frozen  meats,  or  wool  and  hides,  is  an  extremely 
important  one.  These  are  the  main  commodities  exported,  the  following  quantities 
having  been  shipped  in  1921:  grain,  5,870,000  tons;  wool,  141,000  tons;  hides  and 
sheep  skins,  84,000  tons ;  frozen  and  chilled  beef,  4,833,000  quarters ;  frozen  mutton, 
2,447,000  carcases. 

In  terms  of  Canadian  dollars,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
was  valued  at  over  $1,250,000,000  in  1921.  The  prairies  of  Argentina  remind  one  of 
our  Canadian  Northwest,  but  are  absolutely  level.  Enormous  herds  of  cattle  are  to 
be  seen  everywhere.  The  climate  being  temperate,  these  cattle  can  remain  out  the 
year  round. 

Argentina  has  developed  little  in  the  way  of  a  manufacturing  industry,  and  the 
requirements  of  her  seven  million  people  are  practically  all  filled  from  abroad.  This 
is  where  Canada's  opportunity  lies.  Before  investigating  the  matter  closely,  one  has 
a  tendency  to  think  that  the  Argentine  market  is  so  far  from  Canada,  and  so  keenly 
competed  for  by  the  great  manufacturing  nations,  that  the  Dominion  would  have  no 
chance.  This  is  not  the  case,  however.  Canadian  agricultural  implements  are  sold 
in  quantity,  and  have  been  for  some  time.  Binder  twine  is  one  of  our  important 
exports  to  Argentina.  Canadian  newsprint  is  well  known  there.  Canadian  auto- 
mobiles and  automobile  tires  are  bought  in  some  quantity,  and  Canadian  lumber 
enjoys  a  market.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that  certain  of  our  steel  products, 
too,  are  to-day  being  sold  to  the  Argentine  Republic  at  lower  prices  than  those  quoted 
by  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Business  conditions  in  Argentina  are  comparatively  good.  The  premium  on  New 
York  funds  is  decreasing,  and  the  large  volume  of  United  States  goods  which  was 
refused  during  the  slump  has  been  practically  all  disposed  of.  Grain  and  wool  ship- 
ments are  heavy,  but  the  cattle  business  is  stagnant. 

Brazil  differs  in  many  ways  from  Argentina.  Its  population  of  thirty  million  i9 
much  larger  than  that  of  Argentina,  but  a  very  large  percentage  of  those  in  the 
interior  of  Brazil  contribute  nothing  to  the  country's  activity.  Brazil  depends  for 
prosperity  mainly  on  one  product — coffee.  Of  this  it  produces  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  world's  total  supply.  Because  Brazil  controls  this  large  percentage,  the  Govern- 
ment has  more  than  once  been  table  to  take  over  the  crop,  and  successfully  to  market 
it  at  rising  prices.  This  operation  is  going  on  at  the  present  time.  Unlike  Argentina, 
Brazil  has  developed  quite  a  manufacturing  industry,  cotton  goods  and  boots  and 
shoes  being  the  most  important  articles  produced.  Railway  mileage  stands  at  13,000. 
It  is  possible  to  travel  by  rail  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Montevideo,  in  Uruguay,  a  dis- 
tance of  2,000  miles. 

Brazilian  exchange,  which  was  at  a  discount  of  70  per  cent  about  a  year  ago,  is  now 
about  50  per  cent.  There  is  a  hopeful  feeling  that  with  the  better  business  outlook, 
and  larger  sales  of  coffee,  milereis  will  continue  to  improve.  Our  main  exports  to 
Brazil  last  year  were  fish  and  locomotives,  the  codfish  trade  between  Canada  and 
Brazil  being  a  very  old-established  one.  Canadian  firms  have  not  made  the  progress 
in  selling  manufactured  goods  to  Brazil  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
Argentina. 
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The  smallest,  and  yet  in  many  respects  the  most  progressive,  of  the  South 
American  republics  is  Uruguay.  Situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast  between  Brazil  and 
Argentina,  Uruguay  is  eminently  favoured  from  the  standpoint  of  climatic  conditions 
and  aatural  beauty.  The  republic  covers  an  area  of  72,168  square  miles,  and  has  a 
population  of  1,340,000. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  8,000,000 
head  of  cattle  and  26,000,000  sheep  on  the  ranches  of  Uruguay.  The  most  important 
of  the  field  crops  are  wheat,  flax,  oats,  barley,  and  tobacco.  Only  a  limited  supply  of 
timber  exists.  In  recent  years  gold  mining  has  become  an  industry  of  some  import- 
ance. 

Uruguay  depends  largely  on  importation  for  her  manufactured  goods,  there  being 
few  factories  in  the  republic.  Most  of  those  which  do  exist  are  in  the  city  of  Monte- 
video, which  is  the  capital  and  chief  seaport.    The  imports  and  exports  for  the  past 

two  years  were  as  follows: — 

Imports  Exports 

1920..   $77,063,859  $80,751,720 

1921   60,525,943  70,265,252 

Any  Canadian  corporation  which  believes  it  can  develop  a  good  business  in  these 
countries  should  take  the  matter  up  personally,  for  in  this  way  a  far  better  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  possibilities  of  the  market,  and  more  satisfactory  arrangements 
can  be  made.  Endeavouring  to  start  business  by  correspondence  may  be  the  only 
course  which  some  firms  can  afford  to  follow,  but  it  is  a  poor  alternative  to  our  com- 
petitors' methods  of  personal  solicitation.  It  is  also  important  that  we  should  con- 
tinue buying  wool,  hides,  and  coffee  from  these  countries,  if  possible  in  increasing 
quantities,  because  we  can  only  enjoy  proper  direct  shipping  facilities  if  freights  are 
available  in  both  directions. 

EXTENSIVE  USE  OF  CONDENSED  MILK  IN  EAST  PRUSSIA 

Vice-Consul  Sigurd  E.  Roll,  Konigsberg,  Germany,  writes  in  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports  that  on  account  of  the  present  scarcity  of  fresh  milk,  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  condensed  milk  at  Konigsberg,  East  Prussia.  Only  children  less 
than  two  years  of  age  are  allowed  fresh  milk,  and  even  then  a  physician's  certificate 
is  necessary.  Great  quantities  of  fresh  milk  are  to  be  had  in  the  rural  districts,  but 
practically  none  is  sent  to  the  East  Prussian  cities,  as  buyers  from  the  western  cities 
ofTer  such  high  prices  that  they  are  able  to  obtain  all  available  supplies. 

Local  dealers  have  purchased  condensed  milk  from  Hamburg  and  Lubeck 
importers  up  to  the  present  time,  but  they  now  wish  to  get  in  direct  communication 
with  the  American  exporters. 

Danish  condensed-milk  exporters  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  this 
trade,  but  the  consumers  prefer  the  American  brands,  as  the  milk  is  richer  than  the 
Danish.  By  sending  the  fresh  milk  from  Denmark  to  be  condensed  in  Germany, 
where  labour  is  cheaper,  Danish  producers  are  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  their 
product. 

Retail  prices  of  condensed  milk  at  Konigsberg  on  March  1,  1922,  were  as  follows 
Uhe  rate  of  exchange  being  230  marks  to  the  dollar)  :  American,  unsweetened,  11 
cents  per  tin  (1  pound) ;  American,  sweetened,  8  cents  per  tin  (12  ounces) ;  Danish, 
unsweetened,  7  cents  per  tin  (1  pound) ;  Danish,  sweetned,  8  cents  per  tin  (12  ounces) ; 
Swiss,  unsweetened,  7  cents  per  tin  (12  ounces) ;  and  Swiss,  sweetened,  8  cents  per 
tin  (12  ounces). 

DEMAND  FOR  TEXTILES  IN  SYRIA 

Among  the  articles  most  in  demand  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  are  ready-made 
clothing,  hosiery,  and  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  piece  goods,  says  the  United  States 
Commerce  Reports.  Catalogues  sent  to  this  trade  should  be  in  Arabic  or  in  French 
with  Arabic  leaflets.  These  countries  desire  deferred-payment  terms  and  c.i.f.  quo- 
tations. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  April  20,  1922. — Although  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  during  March 
showed  practically  no  deviation  from  the  figures  for  February,  there  is  a  general 
opinion  that  some  slight  improvement  is  visible  in  domestic  business,  and  in  any  case 
a  definite  increase  in  inquiries. 

Indeed  it  is  the  view  of  the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries,  and  other  authorities,  that  the  great  obstacle  to 
increased  trading  is  the  crushing  taxation  now  in  force,  and  that  the  alleviation  of 
this  burden,  which  they  are  urgently  pressing  upon  the  Government,  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  improvement  in  conditions. 

Favourable  features  are  a  slight  decline  in  unemployment,  a  further  fall  in  prices 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  and  the  knowledge  that  stocks  are  steadily  being  reduced, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  threatened  engineering  dispute  still  unfortunately 
remains  unsettled,  a  number  of  the  labour  societies  involved  are  opposed  to  a  strike 
in  so  far  that  they  have  signified  their  willingness  to  endeavour  to  come  to  a  settle- 
ment.  A  further  fall  in  the  bank  rate  affords  another  stimulant  to  recovery. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  unfortunately  remains  in  a  very  depressed  condition, 
but  the  iron  and  steel  trades  exhibit  some  slight  signs  of  improvement,  partly  due  to 
a  lessening  of  Continental  competition  owing  to  a  failure  to  make  good  deliveries. 

As  regards  overseas  trade  for  the  month  of  March,  while  the  valuations,  both  in 
imports  and  exports,  show  a  definite  increase  over  February  (£8,500,000  in  imports 
and  £3,250,000  in  British  exports),  these  are  practically  nullified  by  the  three  extra 
working  days  in  March. 

overseas  trade  in  the  first  quarter 

The  returns  of  overseas  trade  for  the  first  three  months  of  1922  which  follow, 
together  with  those  for  the  same  period  of  1921,  show  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
value,  both  in  imports  and  British  exports,  but  this  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
reduction  in  wholesale  prices  which  has  occurred  during  that  period : — 

Three  Months  Three  Months 

ended  ended  Increase  or  Per 

March,  1922  March,  1921  Decrease  Cent 

Imports                              £233,709,547  £307,711,772  £74,002,225  (dec.)  24.0 

Exports                                186,062,852  227,786,786  41,723,934  (dec.)  18.2 

Re-exports                              28,786,638  26,847,427  1,939,211  (inc.)  7.2 


Total   £448,559,037  £562,345,985  £113,786,954  20.2 


In  accordance  with  custom,  the  summaries  according  to  Board  of  Trade  classifi- 
cation are  reproduced  for  the  first  quarter,  during  the  last  three  years,  as  follows : — 

table  of  imports,  exports  and  re-exports,  according  to  the  board  of  trade  classdji- 

cation,  for  the  three  months  ended  march  31,  during  the  years 
1920,  1921,  and  1922 
(a)  Imports,  Value  c.i.f. 

1920                  1921  1922 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco..  £192,473,943      £147,741,355  £111,457,434 

Raw  materials  and  articles,  mainly  unmanu- 
factured                                                        234,289,066          80,248,455  66,879,765 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured..     102,726,566         78,791,829  54,594,480 

Animals,  not  for  food                                               52,011              116,526  47,575 

Parcel  post,  non-dutiable  articles                             715,287              813,607  730,293 

Total                                                            £530,256,873      £307,711,772  £233,709,547 
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(h)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Value  f.o.b. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco  £  13,029,9f>7  £     9,824,399  £  8,885,114 

Raw  materials  and  articles,  mainly  unmanu- 
factured                                                         44,961,580  19,380,789  22,306,853 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured..     233,205,834  194,890,888  151,584,388 

Animals,  not  for  food                                            1,017,199  1,032,924  345,523 

Parcel  post                                                              3,328,840  2,657,786  2,880,974 

Total  £295,543,420  £227,786,786  £186,062,852 


(c)   Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  Value  f.o.b. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £11,850,068  £  6,562,495  £  7,140,718 

Raw  materials  and  articles,  mainly  unmanu- 
factured  50,110,786  13,364,362  14,352,964 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured..  13,138,274  6,868,322  7,288,857 

Animals,  not  for  food   495  52,248  4,099 

Total                                                         .  £75,099,623  £26,847,427  £28,786,638 


TEADE  NOTES  FROM  BRISTOL 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  April  11,  1922. — The  improved  production  at  the  Welsh  coal  mines,  which 
are  going  ahead  again  with  something  like  their  old-time  output,  is  the  brightest 
spot  in  the  commercial  situation  in  the  Bristol  area,  in  which  trading  is  somewhat 
stagnant,  the  general  outlook  being  clouded  over  by  the  threatened  engineers'  strike. 
In  Birmingham,  the  second  largest  industrial  city  in  England,  business  men  are 
pessimistic  as,  owing  to  Birmingham  being  the  headquarters  of  a  series  of  allied 
industries,  the  present  deflation  has  hit  it  heavily.  Bristol,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
a  variety  of  trades  and  dealing  mostly  in  produce  and  fruits,  has  not  felt  this  depres- 
sion to  the  same  extent  as  the  manufacturing  cities  of  the  Midlands.  Evidence  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  bankruptcy  figures,  which  in  Bristol  are  quite  light  compared  with 
those  in  Birmingham.  Again,  in  the  bank  clearings  for  last  year,  while  Leeds  showed 
a  decrease  of  34-9  per  cent  and  Manchester  48-8  per  cent,  Bristol  had  only  a  diminu 
tion  of  16-2  per  cent. 

In  the  port  of  Bristol  dock  pilferage  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
strong  measures  are  being  taken  to  checkmate  same.  All  the  Bristol  Channel  ports 
of  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Swansea  are  ambitiously  seeking  Canadian  trade. 


WOODEN  WARE 

Evidence  is  continually  coming  to  this  office  of  the  German  return  to  the  wooden 
ware  market  in  England.  Time  after  time  when  this  office  has  tried  to  place  Cana 
dian  clothes  peg  manufacturers  into  touch  with  firms  buying  same,  the  German  price 
has  cut  under  the  Canadian  and  the  business  lost.  Even  as  it  is,  clothes  pegs  of 
course  are  away  above  pre-war  rates,  when  they  were  selling  at  Is.  5d.  per  box 
Recently  a  firm  offered  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  at  4s.  9d.,  and  one  small  order  has 
already  been  received  in  this  connection,  but  the  price  is  too  high  and  must  come  lower 
if  business  is  to  result. 

In  selling  woodenware,  samples  are  absolutely  essential.  Blackboards  made  of 
beaver  board  are  of  no  use  in  this  market.  Canadian  firms  must  remember  that  though 
the  market  has  a  big  opening  provided  the  quality  and  pattern  are  suitable  to  the 
requirements,  the  goods  must  be  laid  down  at  prices  which  must  compete  with  the 
numerous  other  sources  of  supply,  such  as  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  The  Germans 
are  doubtless  in  a  favourable  position  in  this  market  because  of  small  hand-to-moutu 
orders.    Consequently  Germany  in  a  number  of  woodenware  products,  owing  to 
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|  depreciated  currency,  can  cope  with  these  orders.    Once  the  orders  become  normal,  so 
far  as  the  writer  can  see,  they  will  be  too  large  for  Germany  to  be  able  to  handle  alone 
j  and  give  delivery,  which  she  can  to-day  on  account  of  their  smallness. 

HARDWARE 

In"  beginning  an  investigation  on  the  opportunity  for  hardware  in  this  area,  the 
writer  has  been  astonished  at  the  frequency  with  which,  in  going  through  the  principal 
retailers'  establishments,  he  finds  German  export  papers,  such  as  Eberswalder  Offer- 
j  tenblatt.  The  Germans  are  very  busy  in  preparing  for  re-entering  the  market,  but 
most  of  their  goods  are  of  a  very  poor  type. 

Two  main  aspects  present  themselves  in  the  hardware  market,  on  which  a 
detailed  report  will  be  forwarded  later.  The  first  of  these  aspects  is  that  the  sale  of 
Government  surplus  tools  is  at  present  flooding  the  market.  Canadian  lawn  mowers, 
which  once  had  a  big  sale  here,  are  faced  with  competition  from  a  cheap  British- 
made  lawn  mower.  The  second  aspect  is  that  the  Germans  are  preparing,  when 
building  operations  recommence,  to  have  the  principal  retailers  well  stocked  up  with 
builders'  hardware.  Only  the  price  at  which  this  is  offered  causes  ironmongers  to 
,  give  any  consideration  to  their  demands. 

CANNED  GOODS 

Labelling. — Eather  a  new  departure  is  being  made  by  the  Australian  S.P.C.  in 
this  regard.  Their  canned  fruits  are  being  labelled  in  colours  according  to  their 
gradings,  the  standard  grades  all  receiving  a  brown  label  with  an  inset  picture  of  the 
particular  fruit  in  colours,  while  their  choice  grades  are  being  covered  with  a  blue 
label  with  a  similar  cut  inset. 

The  attention  of  this  office  has  been  called  to  the  mistake  sometimes  made  by 
canners  in  using  white  labels.  White  labels  show  fly  spots;  and  if  these  white  labels, 
as  is  often  the  case,  are  unglazed  the  fly  spots  cannot  be  wiped  off.  Thus  this  label 
in  summer  soon  becomes  dirty  in  a  small  store  where  meat  is  sold  and  flies  abound. 
War  brand  names  is  another  thing  to  avoid.  Such  names  as  employed  by  American 
canners  as  "  Army  and  Navy  "  Over  There  ",  etc.  do  not  aid  sales  as  such  names 
are  associated  with  war  stocks.  The  fact  that  there  happens  to  be  one  exception  to 
this,  the  "Recruit  Brand"  salmon,  does  not  alter  this  fact,  for  the  "Recruit  Brand" 

I was  known  in  this  country  long  before  the  war.  A  small  consignment  of  labels  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  as  types  of  bad  and  good  labels  for  fruit  for  this  market. 
Also  samples  of  S.P.C.  new  labels  alluded  to  above. 

FRUIT  PACKED  IN  HEAVY  SYRUP 

The  keenness  of  competition  displayed  in  marketing  canned  goods  to-day  is 
being  evidenced  in  the  case  of  fruit  packed  in  thick  syrup.  Here,  where  the  content 
of  the  syrup  contains  a  heavy  sugar  percentage,  the  question  of  duty  in  England  arises. 
Canners  who  use  British  preferential  sugar  will  find  that  their  goods  have  a  preference 
of  one-sixth  over  those  canners  employing  foreign  sugar,  such  as  Java. 

1 

CONDENSED  MILK 

The  condensed  milk  market  is  reflecting  the  very  tricky  situation  which  has 
arisen  in  the  natural  milk  market.  Holland  is  undercutting  prices  very  heavily  to-day 
in  condensed  milk,  so  much  so  that  one  well  known  Swiss  concern  is  said  to  be 
marketing  another  brand  that  it  does  not  claim  as  its  own  at  a  price  that  undercuts 
its  own  well-known  brand.  The  price  for  machine  skimmed  48  14-ounee  net  tins 
per  case  is  19s.  6d.  at  wharf,  duty  paid,  in  addition  to  which  most  favourable  terms 
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are  granted.  If  the  market  price  falls,  an  allowance  will  be  made  for  this  dopre-i 
ci;ition.  Again,  cash  is  only  due  fourteen  days  after  receipt  of  the  invoice.  At  the 
time  of  writing  some  surprising  business  is  being  done  on  these  lines,  but  how  lond 
it  will  last  is  another  question.    It  is  the  brokers  who  are  speculating  in  thin,  as 

though  they  are  taking  advantage  of  stock  of  produce  houses  in  liquidation. 


For  a  time  during  the  war  a  good  business  was  developed  in  Canadian  black  and 
brown  shoe  polish  in  this  area.  The  wholesale  price  was  2s.  8£d.  a  dozen.  This! 
included  freight,  cartage  in  England,  10  per  cent  to  the  manufacturer,  10  per  cent 
to  the  factor,  and  an  initial  price  at  a  fraction  over  factory  cost.  The  trade  was! 
handled  on  the  consignment  basis.  It  is  essential  that  stocks  should  be  kept  by  the 
agent  in  England  in  just  the  same  way  as  polish  made  in  Hamilton  would  be  soldi 
through  an  agent  say  in  Vancouver.  The  sale  was  stalemated  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturers being  unable  to  send  their  supplies  over  at  that  period.  The  factors] 
here  still  speak  highly  of  the  Canadian  product  on  account  of  the  durability  of  its! 
polish,  which  lasts  longer  than  English  polishes,  and  to  its  better  cleaning  qualities. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  England  is  the  home  of  well-known  brands  with  a  world-wide 
advertising  organization,  the  merits  of  Canadian  polishes,  it  is  believed,  would  still 
recommend  themselves  to  the  English  public.  Inquiries  have  been  received  from 
time  to  time  by  the  factors  in  question  in  regard  to  Canadian  boot  polish,  but  they 
have  never  gone  on  with  the  business  since  these  war  shipments.  Should  any 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  shoe  polish  be  interested  in  this  export  field  this  office 
will  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  prices,  and  investigate  the  present  prospects. 


Manufacturers  here  in  the  leather  industry  are  stocked  up  with  American  cata- 
logues but,  owing  to  the  rate  of  exchange,  the  Americans  do  not  seem  to  be  making  large 
sales.  A  complaint  against  the  American  leather  to-day  is  that  there  is  too  much 
union  tanning  for  this  market.  Hemlock  tanned  leather  is  what  is  wanted  owing  to 
the  continual  wet  weather  footwear  has  to  encounter  under  British  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

A  Bristol  firm,  whose  name  has  been  supplied  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (who  state  that  they 
trade  in  anything  for  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  and  would  be  prepared  to  consider 
quotations  at  all  time),  import  rubber  footwear,  snow  shoes,  goloshes  (rubbers),  wood 
pegs  and  wood  heels,  and  rubber  heals,  besides  sole  leather,  dressed  leathers,  and 
upper  leathers. 


In  South  Wales  it  is  said  that  spruce  and  white  pine  are  difficult  of  sale  in 
competition  with  Finnish  goods.  White  pine  prices  have  been  a  little  high.  In  the 
case  of  birch  a  Gloucester  firm,  whose  name  has  been  furnished  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  state  that  they  are  always  open  to  buy  either  Quebec  or  Halifax 
1-inch.,  2-inch,  3-inch  planks,  if  prices  are  right. 

In  South  Wales  another  timber  importer  is  prepared  to  consider  offers  for  small 
liner  parcels  or  small  cargoes  of  spruce,  Quebec,  Miramichi,  or  Campbellton,  yellow 
pine  deals  and  boards,  red  pine  deals  and  boards,  birch  deals,  scantlings  and  boards, 
and  oak  planks  for  wagon  building. 

A  Cardiff  firm  has  written  to  this  office  that  it  is  at  present  open  to  accept  the 
agency  for  any  sound  concern  exporting  sawn  round  lumber  and  manufactured  timber, 
etc. 

A  Cardiff  buyer  of  fir  pitprops  gives  the  following  dimensions  of  same: — 

Lengths —  6£  feet  x  4-inch  minimum  to    8-inch  maximum  over  bark. 

9    feet  x  5-inch  minimum  to  10-inch  maximum  over  bark. 
15    feet  x  9-inch  minimum  to  13-inch  maximum  over  bark. 


SHOE  POLISH 


LEATHER 


LUMBER 
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IRISH  INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

[In  the  subjoined  report,  "  Great  Britain  "  and  "  British  "  refer  only  to 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  do  not  include  Ireland,  either  North  or 
South,  which  are  particularized  when  referred  to,  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion.'] 

Ill 

Market  for  Miscellaneous  Goods 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS,  IMPLEMENTS,  AND  MACHINERY 

The  agricultural  implements,  unclassified,  which  entered  Ireland  in  1920  were  of 
the  value  of  £259,000.  This  represented  a  volume  of  over  76,000  cwt.,  of  which  29,000 
entered  at  Belfast  and  46,000  cwt.  at  Dublin,  very  little,  as  these  figures  show,  coming 
in  at  the  other  ports.  The  direct  imports — that  is  from  other  countries  other  than 
Great  Britain — were  valued  at  £14,000,  of  which  £9,195  worth  came  from  the  United 
States  and  £4,807  worth  from  Canada. 

In  the  case  of  forks  and  rakes,  spades  and  shovels,  the  total  imports  were  of  the 
value  of  £36,800,  embracing  10,000  cwt.,  of  which  4,200  cwt.  entered  at  Belfast,  2,000 
at  Dublin,  1,600  at  Cork,  and  2,200  cwt.  at  other  ports.  It  would  seem  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  these  tools  are  in  a  position  to  compete  from  time  to  time  with 
United  States  makers  in  this  market.  The  business  must  be  sought  for,  however,  and 
in  the  case  of  one  firm  whose  name  is  often  heard,  the  business  they  do  is  obtained 
by  sending  a  traveller  year  after  year  who  personally  calls  on  the  wholesale  dealers. 

MOTOR  CARS  AND  BICYCLES 

The  value  of  the  motor  cars  brought  into  Ireland  for  1920  was  £3,500,000,  and  of 
bicycles  £110,000.  There  are  no  reliable  figures  as  to  the  numbers  these  values  repre- 
sent, or  as  to  the  Irish  ports  through  which  they  entered  the  country.  The  direct 
imports  of  cars  and  chassis  amounted  to  £529,000,  of  which  £464,500  worth  came  from 
the  United  States,  £33,800  from  Belgium,  and  £29,300  from  Canada.  Of  the  bicycles 
coming  direct,  the  value  was  only  £6,000,  which  included  motor  cycles  as  well,  mainly 
from  Holland. 

There  would  seem  to  be  room  for  development  of  this  trade  from  Canada.  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  prosperous,  and  the  roads,  while  not  up  to  the  high  standard 
which  are  usually  met  with  in  England,  are  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  much 
superior  to  the  average  found  in  transatlantic  countries.  Bicycles  for  Ireland  should 
be  the  English  type  of  construction,  and  with  steel  rims. 

LEATHER  AND  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

The  imports  of  leather  from  all  sources  in  1920  were  55,600  cwt.  valued  at  £973,400. 
The  imports  at  Belfast  were  20,700  cwt.,  at  Dublin  16,800  cwt.,  and  at  Cork  8,700  cwt. 
Other  ports — principally  Waterford,  Londonderry,  Rosslare,  and  Greenore — took  9,200 
cwt.  The  direct  imports  were  very  small,  not  more  than  about  £5,700,  mainly  from 
the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  nearly  all  the  leather  brought  into  Ireland  come9 
from  Great  Britain  or  through  British  merchants.  Canadian  leather  finds  its  way 
into  the  country  through  the  large  factors  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool. 
Canadian  sole  leather  has  a  high  reputation  in  Ireland,  as  it  has  in  Scotland,  on 
account  of  its  close  texture  and  the  superior  methods  of  tanning  employed.  In  fact  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  best  on  the  market.  At  present  Canadian  leather  cannot  easily 
compete  in  the  Irish  market  owing  to  the  exchange  for  the  class  of  leather  wanted, 
namely,  the  best  heavy  made  from  packers'  hides.  The  market  is  expected  to  stiffen 
if  labour  troubles  disappear;  but  conditions  are  at  present  poor. 
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With  regard  t<>  loatlicr  footwear,  Ireland  does  not  seem  to  offer  much  scope  for 
Canadian  makers*  a1  any  rate  in  men's.  British  boots  and  shoes  dominate  the  posi- 
tion, because  Irish  tastes,  climate,  and  requirements  are  identical  with  British.  Never- 
theless in  the  past  there  have  been  considerable  quantities  of  American  footwear 
imported,  and  with  exchange  improving  it  will  no  doubt  find  its  way  into  Ireland 
once  more.  The  demand  is  a  high-grade  one  and  for  a  solid,  well-built  article  which 
will  keep  out  the  damp,  as  rubbers  are  not  worn  to  any  extent.  There  seems  to  be, 
however,  a  field  for  an  energetic  campaign  for  the  sale  of  women's  and  children's  boots 
and  shoes  for  town  wear  if  prices  are  competitive  for  similar  qualities.  The  climate 
is  damp,  and  footwear  for  this  market  should  be  built  more  for  endurance  than  for 
style,  which  should  follow  the  moderate  standards  in  vogue  in  England.  In  1920  the 
imports  of  leather  footwear  were  valued  at  £6,758,700,  representing  in  weight  155,000 
cwt.,  of  which  64,000  cwt.  entered  at  Belfast,  53,800  at  Dublin,  and  10,300  cwt.  at  Cork. 
Some  27,500  cwt.  entered  at  other  ports.  The  direct  imports  from  countries  other 
than  Great  Britain  were  of  the  value  of  only  £47,800,  representing  2,400  dozen  pairs, 
of  which  the  United  States  supplied  1,970  dozen  pairs,  Canada  398,  and  Belgium  28. 

There  is  usually  a  good  demand  for  children's  rubber  "  sand "  shoes  for  the 
summer  season.  There  is  always  a  shortage  each  season  of  plimsolls,  in  grey,  brown, 
and  white,  in  the  cheaper  grades  only. 

BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS 

The  imports  of  these  articles  amounted  to  19,300  cwt.  valued  at  £193,000,  6,700 
cwt.  entering  at  Belfast,  7,400  at  Dublin,  2,300  at  Cork,  and  2,700  cwt.  at  other  ports. 
Of  the  direct  imports,  amounting  to  a  value  of  £49,800,  the  United  States  supplied 
£29,700  worth,  Belgium  £7,600,  and  Canada  £7,500. 


PLATES  AND  SHEETS 

Iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets,  which  probably  includes  galvanized  iron  sheets, 
were  imported  in  1920  to  the  amount  of  114,000  tons,  valued  at  $3,690,000.  Of  this 
amount  98,400  tons  entered  at  Belfast,  3,700  tons  at  Dublin,  and  12,000  tons  at  other 
ports.  Of  the  direct  imports,  amounting  to  7,400  tons  of  a  value  of  £195,000,  the 
United  States  supplied  6,300  tons,  Canada,  1,000  tons,  and  other  countries  112  tons. 
The  almost  exclusive  interest  of  Belfast  in  these  imports  is  of  course  accounted  for 
by  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  industries  of  that  city. 


WIRE 

Some  5,500  tons  of  iron  wire  were  brought  into  the  country  in  1920,  valued  at 
£226,400,  an  increase  of  900  tons  and  £93,000,  respectively,  compared  with  the  figures 
for  1919.  Of  this  amount,  2,200  tons  entered  at  Belfast,  1,900  at  Dublin,  616  at 
Cork,  and  670  tons  at  other  ports.  Of  the  direct  imports  of  this  article,  which  also 
includes  electrical  wire,  amounting  to  680  tons  of  a  value  of  £29,500,  the  United 
States  supplied  370  tons,  Canada  132,  and  other  countries  170  tons. 


BAR  AND  WROUGHT   IRON  STEEL 

Some  91,000  tons  of  bar  and  wrought  iron  and  steel  entered  Ireland  in  1920, 
of  a  value  of  £2,751,000.  This  was  an  increase  over  1919  of  6,000  tons,  of  a  value 
of  £830,000.  Of  this  quantity,  70,000  tons  entered  at  Belfast,  12,000  at  Dublin, 
5,400  at  Cork,  and  4,000  tons  at  other  ports.  The  direct  imports  are  not  clearly 
specified  in  the  returns,  but  Belgium  appears  to  have  supplied  two-thirds  of  the 
1,300  tons  which  did  not  come  from  or  through  Great  Britain. 
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ASBESTOS 

The  asbestos  imported  in  1920  was  5,800  cwt.,  valued  at  £25,900.  Holland 
supplied  £3,800  worth  of  the  direct  imports,  and  other  countries  £1,900  worth,  Belfast 
and  Cork  took  most  of  it  in  equal  proportions. 

NAILS  AND  SCREWS 

The  total  imports  of  nails  and  screws  were  6,400  tons,  of  a  value  of  £271,000. 
|      The  ports  of  entry  were  Belfast  (2,400  tons),  Dublin  (1,400  tons),  and  Cork  (864 
tons).    The  direct  imports  were  1,100  tons,  valued  at  £63,600,  of  which  Belgium 
exported  428  tons,  the  United  States  437,  Holland  129,  and  other  countries  175 
tons. 

FLAX 

So  much  interest  is  in  evidence  in  several  quarters  in  Ireland  (and  in  Scotland) 
regarding  the  possibility  of  the  extensive  development  of  the  production  of  flax 
fibre  in  Canada  for  the  linen  industry,  that  a  condensation  of  the  various  reports 
that  have  appeared  in  this  Journal  in  the  past  year,  with  such  other  information 
I      as  has  come  to  hand,  may  be  included  usefully  in  this  report. 

Russia  was  the  great  source  of  supply  of  the  world's  flax  before  the  war,  her 
production  probably  being  as  much  as  460,000  tons  or  even  more,  of  which  247,000 
|  tons  were  exported.  France  and  Belgium  produced  30,000  tons,  Germany  and 
Austria  50,000  tons,  Holland  10,000  tons,  and  Ireland  10,000  tons.  Of  the  Russian 
exports,  Scotland  took  about  50,000  tons,  and  Ireland  35,000  tons.  In  1913,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  imported  over  102,000  tons  of  flax  fibre  from  the  following 
countries:  Russia,  81,000  tons;  Belgium,  18,000;  Holland,  1,600;  Germany,  500; 
and  other  countries  400  tons.  Ireland  in  the  same  year  produced  over  12,000  tons, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  therefore  that  the  British  Isles  used  about  120,000  tons,  of 
which  85  per  cent  was  imported. 

Russia's  production  is  now  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  was,  but  it  seems  to  be 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  what  supplies  are  avail- 
able in  Soviet  Russia.  A  good  estimate  of  the  acreage  planted  in  1920  was  800,000, 
but  this  is  stated  to  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  Russian  peasants'  home  industries. 
The  three  Baltic  provinces  of  Old  Russia — namely,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  and  Lithuania — 
which  used  to  supply  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  Russian  output,  are  now  esti- 
mated to  be  producing  about  24,000  tons  annually. 

These  figures  indicate  that  Russia  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  flax  supplies, 
except  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  for  years  to  come,  and  linen  manufacturers  are 
giving  anxious  thought  to  the  question  of  future  supplies  of  their  raw  material, 
which  would  appear  to  be  exceedingly  scarce  to  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  any 
real  revival  of  the  linen  industry.  In  the  opinion  of  one  well-known  authority, 
neither  Holland  nor  Ireland  is  suitable  from  a  climatic  point  of  view  to  maintain 
the  desired  standard  of  seed,  and  he  thinks  that  Canada,  with  a  climate  not  dis- 
similar to  that  of  Russia,  seems  fitted  to  become  the  alternative  source  of  supply. 

Russia's  advantage  in  the  past,  apart  from  climate,  was  cheapness  of  production. 
The  Russian  peasant,  with  a  low  standard  of  living,  was  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
return.  With  undressed  flax  fibre  selling  at  £50  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom 
pre-war,  the  Russians  evidently  found  the  growing  of  flax  a  sufficiently  profitable 
occupation.  In  March,  1920,  with  Russia  about  out  of  the  market,  and  with  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  flax  products,  the  price  rose  to  no  less  than  about  £400. 
With  the  collapse  of  the  boom  the  price  fell  to  about  £90.  ISTow  a  good  medium 
Courtrai  flax  is  worth  £230  per  ton  c.i.f.,  which  before  the  war  yielded  from  £60  to 
i  £70;  a  higher  grade  is  at  present  £340,  down  to  £130  for  a  low  grade.  There  are  no 
buyers  and  prices  are  weak. 

Any  expectation  of  exceedingly  high  prices  such  as  ruled  at  the  height  of  the 
boom,  however  short  the  supplies,  is  likely  to  meet  with  disappointment.    When  flax 
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became  so  dear,  many  spinners  used  Italian  hemp,  both  as  a  substitute  and  as  a 
mixture,  and  if  the  linen  industry  revives  to  even  half  its  capacity,  and  flax  is  not 
forthcoming  at  reasonable  prices,  this  substitution  is  likely  to  be  repeated.  Another 
point  which  should  not  be  overlooked  is  that  flax  is  a  sympathetic  fibre  to  cotton, 
and  as  their  relative  value  in  the  raw  state  runs  pretty  much  alike,  when  one  runs 
away  beyond  its  relative  value,  demand  turns  on  the  other.  The  price  of  flax  is 
therefore  fixed  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  not  by  the  grower  or  shipper  as  it  would  be  in 
the  case  of  an  indispensable  commodity,  but  by  the  consumer  of  linen  goods,  who 
will  buy  substitutes  or  go  without  rather  than  pay  extreme  prices  for  the  better 
linen. 

The  views  that  when  the  linen  trade  revives  there  will  be  an  alarming  shortage 
of  flax  are  not  shared  by  every  one  in  the  flax  trade.    A  business  man  whose  knowledge 
is  unquestioned — in  fact  whose  authority  in  regard  to  flax  is  perhaps  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  man  in  Ireland  from  a  trade  point  of  view — informed  the  writer 
that  the  fine  spinners  at  least  have  double  the  supplies  they  had  before  the  war  of 
Courtrai,  Dutch,  and  best  Irish,  and  have  now  enough  to  keep  them  going  for  two 
years.    He  says  the  world's  demands  now  would  have  to  double  to  meet  the  output 
before  the  war,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  flax  to  drop.    He  says  that  the  I 
heavy  or  coarse  spinners  make  alarming  statements  about  the  shortage  of  flax  and 
the  inevitable  rise  in  prices.    He  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  above  by  the  writer, 
and  appearing  in  former  reports  in  this  Journal,  that  prices  cannot  rise  to  a  high  j 
figure  without  killing  the  demand,  and  that  prices  are  controlled  by  the  consumer. 
In  his  opinion  it  is  questionable  if  Ontario  is  an  entirely  suitable  country  for  the  I 
growth  of  flax  because  of  the  summer  heat  and  the  quick  growth  thereby  occasioned.  I 

SEEDS 

The  imports  of  clover  seeds  in  1920  were  6,700  cwt.  valued  at  £93,400,  4,800  cwt. 
coming  in  at  Belfast,  1,000  at  Dublin,  and  860  cwt.  at  other  ports.    Of  the  direct  I 
imports  amounting  to  1,800  cwt.  valued  at  £19,500,  Canada  supplied  1,500  cwt.  and  j 
other  countries  264  cwt. 

The  imports  of  grass  seed  were  18,600  cwt.  valued  at  £106,900,  13,200  cwt.  coming  | 
in  at  Belfast,  3,300  cwt.  at  Dublin,  and  at  other  ports  2,000  cwt.  The  direct  imports  I 
were  3,800  cwt.  of  a  value  of  £20,000,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  2,600  cwt.  I 
and  other  countries  1,100  cwt. 

The  imports  of  flax  seed  were  218,700  cwt.  valued  at  £718,700,  156,500  cwt.  coming 
in  at  Belfast,  at  Dublin  61,200,  and  at  other  ports  less  than  1,000  cwt.  It  is  impossible  \ 
from  the  returns  to  distinguish  between  flax  seed  imported  for  sowing  and  for  feeding 
purposes.  The  direct  imports,  were  145,800  cwt.,  of  which  Holland  exported  41,100 
cwt.,  Canada  52,600,  Argentina  45,300,  and  other  countries  6,700  cwt.  Canadian  flax  j 
seed  has  a  high  reputation  in  the  Irish  market,  which  reputation  will  no  doubt  be 
maintained  if  the  shippers  are  careful  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  contracts 
with  buyers  and  ship  only  the  qualities  ordered. 

TIMBER  AND  WOOD  MANUFACTURES 

The  total  imports  of  hewn  timber  in  1920  were  50,000  "  loads  "  valued  at  £701,000.  j 
Of  this  quantity  30,100  loads  entered  at  the  port  of  Belfast,  8,400  at  Dublin,  473  at 
Cork,  and  10,900  loads  at  other  ports,  chiefly  Limerick.   The  direct  imports  were  4,400 
loads  valued  at  £83,000,  of  which  1,200  loads  came  from  the  United  States,  1,800  from  I 
Sweden,  and  1,300  loads  from  other  countries. 

The  total  imports  of  sawn  timber  were  8,900  loads  of  a  value  of  £129,900,  of  which  i 
4,300  loads  entered  at  Belfast,  2,000  at  Dublin,  649  at  Cork,  and  1,800  loads  at  other 
ports.    The  direct  imports  of  sawn  timber,  as  shown  in  the  returns,  are  impossible  to 
reconcile  with  the  total  imports,  and  they  are  omitted  here. 

The  total  imports  of  boards  and  deals  amounted  to   137,900  loads  valued  at 
£1,724,700,  of  which  71,600  loads  entered  at  Belfast,  42,600  at  Dublin,  9,900  at  Cork,  I 
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!  and  13,700  loads  at  other  ports.    The  direct  imports  were  of  the  value  of  £1,592,000, 
of  which  Canada  supplied  £771,000  worth,   Sweden  £720,400,  and  other  countries 
1  £100,000. 

Most  of  the  timber  and  lumber  imported  into  Ireland  is  bought  through  the  agency 
\  of  brokers  in  London  and  Liverpool  who  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  markets  and 
have  close  connections  at  both  ends.  It  would  appear  that  this  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness will  continue.  The  market  at  present  is  very  dull  on  account  of  the  trade  depres- 
sion and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country.  No  houses  are  being  built  except  those 
under  the  Government  housing  scheme,  which  has  recently  been  curtailed  greatly. 
Belfast  is  short  of  houses,  as  is  also  the  case  apparently  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Canadian  ready-made  doors  were  at  one  time  imported  into  Belfast  through 
agents  in  Liverpool.   When  conditions  improve,  and  houses  are  being  built  in  greater 
1  number,  this  trade  might  be  resumed. 

Box  shooks  are  not  mentioned  in  the  official  tables,  but  boxwood  is  the  name 
I  apparently  used  to  cover  this  item.  If  so,  the  business  does  not  appear  to  be  a  large 
!  one,  as  only  £18,000  worth  were  imported  in  1920,  nearly  all  of  which  went  to  Belfast. 
The  United  States  seems  to  be  in  a  favourable  position  for  the  trade  in  box  shooks  for 
the  boxes  used  in  the  linen  trade.  A  great  deal  of  Irish  linen  goes  to  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  boxes  used  in  this  trade  which  are  made  in  that  country  no  duty 
is  charged  by  the  customs  authorities. 

The  imports  of  wooden  handles  and  washboards  were  not  of  large  dimensions, 
1  in  the  former  case  amounting  to  a  value  of  £9,200  and  in  the  latter  £2,100. 

PULP  AND  PAPER 

The  imports  of  pulp  into  Ireland  in  1920  were  about  20,000  tons  valued  at 
£821,800.   Of  this  amount  Belfast  took  2,700  tons,  Dublin  6,200  tons,  and  Larne  10,000 
tons.    Nearly  the  whole  of  this  quantity  was  imported  directly,  Sweden  supplying 
I  5,600  tons,  Norway  7,700,  Canada  2,700,  Germany  1,400,  and  Bussia  700  tons. 

The  total  imports  of  paper  were  823,700  cwt.  valued  at  £2,334,000.   Of  this  amount 
319,200  cwt.  entered  at  Belfast,  432,200  at  Dublin,  32,600  at  Cork,  and  39,600  cwt.  at 
i  other  ports. 

The  tables  showing  the  direct  imports — that  is,  from  countries  other  than  Great 
i  Britain — show  two  classes  which  are  described  as  "  packing  "  and  "  printing."  Con- 
sidering the  former,  the  direct  imports  were  80,400  cwt.  (valued  at  £241,100),  of  which 
Sweden  supplied  52,800  cwt.,  Germany  13,500,  Belgium  5,100,  and  other  countries 
8,800  cwt.  The  direct  imports  of  the  latter  were  107,100  cwt.  valued  at  £258,500,  of 
which  Sweden  exported  61,500  cwt.,  Canada  28,400,  Germany  16,000,  and  other 
countries  1,100  cwt. 

The  total  imports  of  cardboard  were  6,600.  cwt.  (valued  at  £36,700),  of  which  2,400 
cwt.  entered  at  Belfast,  2,600  at  Dublin,  473  at  Cork,  and  571  cwt.  at  other  ports.  The 
direct  imports  were  13,000  cwt.  valued  at  £24,100,  of  which  Sweden  supplied  13,000 
cwt.  and  other  countries  448  cwt. 

The  total  imports  of  millboards  were  142,000  cwt.  valued  at  £305,600,  of  which 
102,300  cwt.  entered  at  Belfast,  37,800  at  Dublin,  1,600  at  Cork,  and  300  cwt.  at  other 
ports.  Of  the  direct  imports  amounting  to  24,200  cwt.  (valued  at  £43,300),  Canada 
I  supplied  16,100  cwt.,  Norway  7,300,  and  other  countries  800  cwt. 

The  total  imports  of  strawboard  were  10,800  cwt.  (valued  at  £11,000),  of  which 
I  none  entered  either  Belfast  or  Dublin;  1,100  cwt.  entered  at  Cork,  and  the  balance 
at  other  ports.  The  direct  imports  of  this  class  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  total 
imports  and  are  omitted. 

There  are  seven  paper  manufacturers  in  Ireland — four  in  County  Dublin  and 
three  in  County  Antrim. 

CONCLUSION 

The  latest  figures  in  print  respecting  the  trade  of  Ireland  are  those  given  above 
for  the  year  1920.    The  figures  for  1921,  if  they  were  available,  would  no  doubt 
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reveal  the  increasing  severity  during  that  year,  or  at  least  the  first  part  of  it,  ol! 
Continental  competition  mostly  in  the  case  of  manufactured  goods;  and  import! 
merchants  in  several  lines,  but  particularly  in  different  classes  of  hardware,  seem  i 
to  think  that  this  competition  is  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  Canadian,  and  indeed 
the  United  States  manufacturer.  This  is  no  doubt  the  case  at  present,  and  the 
favourable  position  of  these  Continental  countries  can  be  attributed  in  no  smal] 
degree  to  the  exchanges,  and  this  is  particularly  so  with  Germany.  But  the  writer 
is  convinced  that  international  traders  in  general  are  inclined  to  exaggerate,  unwit- 
tingly, the  factor  of  depreciated  exchange  as  an  advantage  to  the  export  trade  of 
the  country  possessing  it.  A  country  which  can  continue  over  a  long  period  of  time 
to  beat  its  competitors  in  foreign  countries  is  blessed  with  certain  other  advantages 
in  addition  to  that  of  a  low  foreign  exchange  value  of  its  currency,  which  advan- 
tage after  all  can  be  only  a  temporary  one.  People  with  superficial  views,  in  consid- 
ering this  matter  concentrate  on  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  currency  con- 
cerned, and  fail  to  realize  the  necessity  of  considering  also  its  internal  value  in 
exchange  with  commodities  and  services.  The  advantage  to  the  exporters  of  Germany, 
for  example,  of  a  low  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  mark,  is  by  no  means  measured 
by  the  extent  of  the  fall  of  the  mark  from  par  of  exchange  in  the  foreign  exchange 
quotations,  and  of  course  could  only  be  so  measured  if  the  internal  value  of  the 
mark  had  remained  constant,  with  the  same  purchasing  power  that  it  formerly  had. 
But  the  internal  value  has  also  fallen  with  each  fresh  issue  of  paper  money, 
although  not  to  the  same  extent,  and  the  advantage  to  German  exporters  is  measured 
by  the  difference  between  these  two  values,  which  must  gradually  approach  each 
other  as  soon  as  inflation  ceases.  What  is  actually  happening  in  that  country,  so  it 
appears  from  all  accounts,  is  a  race  between  the  printing-press  and  the  cost  of 
living;  every  fresh  issue  requires  a  further  rise  in  wages  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of 
living  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  mark's  value.  So  long  as  this  goes  on  trade 
booms,  export  trade  flourishes,  and  a  widespread  but  fictitious  prosperity  is  in 
evidence.  With  a  shutting-off  of  the  printing-press,  export  trade  will  collapse  (so 
it  would  appear),  and  the  bubble  will  burst.  Continuing  as  at  present,  the  position 
can  be  staved  off  for  a  time,  but  the  inevitable  collapse  will  be  still  more  serious. 
When  the  moment  comes  when  the  internal  and  the  external  value  of  the  mark 
begin  to  approximate,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  fabric  of  German 
economic  life  will  topple  over.  The  moral  of  German  foreign  trade  at  the  present 
time  is  that  a  low  exchange  caused  by  inflation  gives  a  fleeting  advantage  only  to 
the  exporters  of  the  country  possessing  it,  and  no  amount  of  tinkering  can  alter 
economic  laws  so  as  to  avoid  the  ultimate  reckoning. 

While  the  above  may  seem  to  be  a  digression  from  the  main  object  of  this 
report,  it  gives  reasons  why  competition  from  the  Continent  in  Ireland,  particularly 
German  competition,  is  hot  likely  to  be  for  long  in  an  advantageous  position.  But 
after  all,  as  the  figures  show,  Great  Britain  is  the  great  dominant  figure  in  the  Irish 
market,  both  as  a  manufacturer  and  as  a  middleman,  and  will  without  doubt 
remain  so. 

In  all  cases  where  Canadian  firms  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  business,  c.i.f. 
quotations  should  always  if  possible  be  given.  If  for  any  reason  this  is  impossible, 
the  quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  vessel  Canadian  seaboard,  and  in  this  case  the  ocean 
freight  rates  should  be  furnished.  It  should  be  always  remembered  that  ocean 
rates  are  made  in  the  country  of  departure,  and,  very  often,  are  not  even  known 
in  the  country  of  destination.  Quotations  f.o.b.  cars  or  factory  at  some  interior 
point  in  Canada  are  of  course  useless,  and  find  their  way  into  the  waste-paper  basket. 

Importing  firms  who  are  making  a  new  connection  would  always  like  to  see  the 
goods  ordered  before  paying  for  them,  whereas  the  exporter  would  like  in  a  similar 
case  to  see  payment  safely  lodged  in  a  bank  in  his  own  country  before  dispatching 
the  goods — a  perfectly  reasonable  attitude  on  both  sides,  but  difficult  to  reconcile. 
It  should  be  remembered  by  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  this  connec- 
tion that  they  can  make  use  of  the  services  of  Trade  Commissioners  to  ascertain 
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the  standing  and  morality  of  the  importer  or  agent  overseas,  whereas  the  importer 
has  no  such  opportunity  for  learning  about  the  equally  important  matter  of  the 
standing  and  morality  of  the  Canadian  firm  concerned.  There  are  in  every  country 
a  certain  number  of  firms  who  will  try  to  take  advantage  of  a  technicality  .to  avoid 
payment  in  certain  circumstances,  such  as  on  a  falling  market ;  it  is  also  the  case 
that  in  every  country  there  are  manufacturers  or  producers  who  will  not  supply 
goods  up  to  sample.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  eliminate  the  firms  on  both  sides 
who  fail  to  realize  that  sanctity  of  contract  is  the  foundation  of  modern  business 
and  the  basis  of  credit  and  confidence. 

[The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  drawn  to  the  Trade  Inquiries  for  miscel- 
laneous goods  which  are  published  on  page  762  of  this  issue.] 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

•  New  York,  May  2,  1922. — Business  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  showing 
improvement  in  some  directions.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  output  of  the  basic 
industries.  The  steel  industry,  which  is  regarded  as  a  good  index,  is  now  within  30 
per  cent  of  capacity,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  while  pig-iron  production  is 
higher  than  for  twelve  months  past.  Unfilled  orders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration on  March  31  were  nearly  four  and  a  half  million  tons.  The  automobile 
industry  reports  increased  business,  and  although  this  may  be  to  some  extent  seasonal, 
some  plants  are  producing  at  capacity.  The  demand  for  agricultural  implements  and 
fertilizers  is  in  excess  of  the  expected  seasonal  demand,  and  there  is  renewed  activity 
in  the  lumber  industry. 

INCREASE  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

Reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  on  conditions  in  March 
indicate  that  in  addition  to  the  increased  activities  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
there  has  been  a  big  increase  in  construction  work.  This  has  had  a  good  effect  upon 
other  industries,  particularly  hardware.  Building  contracts  awarded  in  the  twenty- 
seven  northeastern  states  during  March  had  a  value  of  $293,637,000,  as  compared  with 
$164,092,000  in  March  of  1921.  The  improvement  in  industrial  conditions  is  also 
reflected  in  an  increased  revenue  from  the  freight  earnings  of  the  railways.  The 
export  trade  of  the  IJnited  States  showed  some  recovery  in  March.  Exports  were 
valued  at  $332,000,000,  as  compared  with  $250,000,000  in  February  and  $386,000,000 
in  March,  1921,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the  favourable  balance  of  trade. 

STRIKES  AFFECT  TEXTILES 

Although  some  of  the  larger  centres  of  population  recently  reported  declines  in 
retail  trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail  trade  are  now  showing  improvement,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  improvement  in  conditions  has  not 
been  noted  in  connection  with  textiles,  however.  This  is  largely  due  to  strikes  in  the 
New  England  districts,  which  have  greatly  reduced  output.  Another  discouraging 
feature  is  that  during  the  month  of  April  spring  planting  was  delayed  by  cold  and 
rains. 

PRICES 

Prices  advanced  slightly  in  April,  but  otherwise  remained  comparatively  stable. 
During  the  month  Bradstreet's  food  index  number  advanced,  being  $3.29  at  the  end  of 
April  as  compared  with  $3.20  at  the  end  of  March.  Of  the  81  commodities  of  all  the 
classes  quoted,  29  advanced,  6  declined,  and  46  remained  stationary.  There  were 
advances  in  corn,  oats,  barley,  butter,  eggs,  live  hogs,  live  sheep,  live  lamb,  cotton  goods, 
grey  goods,  linseed  oil,  pig-iron,  steel  scrap,  coke,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  spelter.  Among 
the  items  which  showed  a  decrease  were  raw  wheat,  spring  wheat,  tallow,  and  potatoes. 
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FACTORS  OF  UNCERTAINTY 

Two  factors  are  likely  to  contribute  to  business  uncertainty  in  the  United  State3, 
for  the  time  being.  One  is  the  coal  strike  and  the  other  the  consideration  of  the  Tariff 
Bill  by  the  United  States  Senate.  The  coal  strike  has  resulted  in  the  cessation  of 
work  in  the  anthracite  mines  and  a  reduction  of  nearly  70  per  cent  in  the  bituminous 
output,  but  up  to  the  present  this  has  had  very  little  effect  upon  business,  owing  to  the 
stocks  of  coal  above  ground.  The  Tariff  Bill  proposes  the  highest  tariff  the  United 
States  has  ever  known,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  entirely  prohibitive.  While  the  bill 
and  its  provisions  are  being  considered  there  will  inevitably  be  a  good  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty, particularly  in  those  lines  which  are  likely  to  be  affected. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

New  York  stock  and  bond  sales  were  very  much  larger  in  March  than  in  any 
month  since  the  early  part  of  1920.  Prices  advanced  and  the  average  exceeded  those 
of  any  month  in  1921.  On  April  11  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  offered  $150,000,000 
of  six  months'  certificates  of  indebtedness  at  3£  per  cent.  This  flotation  was  a  success 
and  serves  to  indicate  the  availability  of  money  for  loans. 

Foreign  exchange  has  been  marked  by  stability.  With  the  exception  of  marks, 
most  European  exchange  has  moved  slowly  upward  with  occasional  lapses.  During  the 
last  week  of  April  sterling  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $4.42,  while  the  discount 
on  the  Canadian  dollar  on  the  last  working  day  of  the  month  was  111  per  cent. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  REPRESENTATION  IN  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  K.  Stevens 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  February  10,  1922. — The  mechanism  of  distribution  is  by 
no  means  as  intricate  in  Jamaica  as  in  industrialized  countries,  but  the  existent 
system  has  certain  little  peculiarities  which  may  confront  the  unwary  exporter.  It 
is  important  that  the  intending  or  actual  exporter  should  be  familiar  with  the 
general  scheme  of  distribution  and  representation  in  the  area  which  he  is  attempting, 
in  order  that  the  success  of  his  goods  may  not  be  jeopardized  by  improper  connec- 
tions. 

There  are  three  types  of  distributors  in  Jamaica,  and  as  all  function  differently 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  them  separately.  These  distributors  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows: — 

(1)  The  "great"  houses  of  the  colony,  who  may  be  known  as  the  old-established 

general  merchants. 

(2)  Manufacturers'  representatives,  commission  houses,  brokerage  and  agency 
organizations. 

(3)  Importing  retailers. 

THE  OLD  ESTABLISHMENTS 

As  would  be  expected  in  a  British  colony,  a  large  percentage  of  the  trade  of 
Jamaica  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  general  merchants,  who  have  been  estab- 
lished in  this  field  for  many  years.  Some  of  these  merchants  are  offshoots  of  the 
great  British  trading  houses,  but  the  majority  are  indigenous  to  Jamaica.  These 
merchants  are  general  dealers  in  every  sort  of  commodity,  being  both  importers  and 
exporters;  in  a  fair  majority  of  cases  they  are  also  ship  chandlers  and  ship  owners, 
maintaining  departments  of  marine  engineering  and  contracting.  These  houses 
are  reliable  beyond  question,  and  in  business  methods  are  comparable  with  the  best 
class  of  British  trader. 

These  firms  largely  buy  on  their  own  account,  but  in  addition  they  usually  carry  a 
large  number  of  exclusive  agencies,  mostly,  it  must  be  stated,  for  their  own  use  Their 
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!  relationship  with  the  retail  trade  is  of  the  best;  indeed  in  many  cases  they  have  an 
almost  feudal  attachment  in  the  retail  trade.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
general  merchant  places  his  goods  with  the  retailer  upon  agreed  terms  of  credit. 
As  this  credit  is  continuous,  the  retailer  is  more  or  less  bound,  each  to  his  general 

;  merchant;  it  is  certain  that  many  of  these  old-established  houses  enjoy  a  retail 
clientele  of  which  no  aggressiveness  could  dispossess  them.  To  this  trade  they  cater 
excellently.  They  employ  specialized  salesmen  who  handle  both  the  buying  and 
the  selling  for  their  particular  departments,  and  these  salesmen  know  in  a  moment 
whether  any  commodity  can  be  placed,  and  the  precise  purchasing  price  that  will 
make  it  profitable  to  all  concerned.  Then  (as  is  pointed  out  in  detail  in  the  report 
upon  advertising  in  Jamaica,  which  was  published  in  No.  951  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal),  these  merchants  bear  the  advertising  costs  in  behalf  of  their 
retail  custom.  They  advertise  heavily,  and  this  constitutes  the  particular  advantage 
of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  in  selling  to  them.  In  addition,  payments  are  always 
assured,  but  must  be  arranged  on  their  own  terms.  They  take  pride  in  their  integrity. 
The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  was  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  best  known  of  one 
of  these  established  houses,  when  a  notification  of  presentation  of  a  sight  draft  was 
placed  upon  the  principal's  desk.     Months  before,  they  had  placed  a  trial  order 

!   with  a  well-known  Canadian  firm,  and  had  not  received  the  slightest  acknowledg- 

i  ment.  Prices  had  broken,  and  after  two  months'  waiting  the  Jamaica  general  mer- 
chant had  written  cancelling  the  order.    Their  next  intelligence  was  the  presentation 

j  of  the  sight  draft;  no  acknowledgment  of  order,  no  details  of  shipment,  and  no 
arrival  of  goods.    (In  justice  to  the  Canadian  firm,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 

j    had.  written  full  particulars,  but  their  letter  had  miscarried).    It  was  plainly  a  case 

;  in  which  something  might  have  been  said  for  repudiation,  but  the  merchant  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment.   "  Pay  it,"  he  said. 

There  are,  however,  disadvantages  to  be  considered  in  distributing  merchandise 
through  these  old-established  houses.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  so 
much  representatives  as  general  merchants.  They  retain  their  freedom  to  buy 
wherever  the  market  is  preferable,  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  extend  an  equal  privi- 
lege to  the  Canadian  exporter  from  whom  they  buy.  If  they  buy  a  line  of  Canadian 
goods  and  advertise  the  same,  they  will  not  appreciate  the  sale  of  the  same  lines 
to  their  competitors;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  an  exclusive  agency  is  granted  to 
such  an  established  house,  it  will  not  protect  the  Canadian  manufacturer  if  the 
same  commodity  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply  from  other  sources.  Then,  as  above 
mentioned,  any  such  agency  granted  will  be  almost  entirely  for  their  own  exclusive 
use.  They  limit  their  sales  to  their  immediate  clientele,  and  in  addition  are  in  a 
position  to  make  a  double  profit  upon  goods  placed;  namely,  the  commission  allowed 
by  the  Canadian  exporter,  and  the  wholesaler's  margin  of  profit  as  well.  A  further 
disadvantage  in  placing  goods  through  such  houses  is  that  small  parcel  sales  do  not 
interest  them  particularly,  and  many  lines  would  receive  little  or  no  attention. 
There  is  very  great  opportunity  for  an  agency  to  become  dormant  in  such  large 
importing  houses. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  for  the  majority  of  lines,  direct 
sales  would  be  indicated  in  dealing  with  the  old-established  houses.  Except  for 
certain  commodities  (which  will  be  named  later  in  this  report),  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  in  offering  exclusive  agencies,  as  the  sales  will  be  limited  to  the  house's 
custom  in  any  case.  In  those  instances  in  which  agencies  are  given,  if  there  is  any 
possibility  of  making  sales  to  the  Government,  a  separate  arrangement  should  be 
made,  as  the  Government  departments  are  very  chary  about  buying  supplies  from 
firms  which  they  consider,  quite  rightly,  to  be  more  or  less  retailers. 

A  list  of  the  old-established  houses,  together  with  the  principal  lines  which  they 
carry,  can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa.  Further  information  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston. 
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manufacturers'  representatives 

This  class  of  distributor  in  Jamaica  divides  into: — 

(1)  Established  agency  houses  with  warehouses  and  sample  rooms;  and 

(2)  Brokers  or  commission  agents  proper,  calling  on  the  trade. 

The  vexed  question  of  representation  is  as  pertinent  in  Jamaica  as  elsewhere. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  having  such  representatives.  They  cover  the  entire 
retail  community,  without  reference  to  any  one  else's  customers.  Their  sales  are 
unrestricted,  except  by  the  ability  of  the  market  to  absorb.  Many  of  the  best-known 
brokerage  houses  have  an  assured  custom  of  their  own,  as  permanent  as  that  enjoyed 
by  the  old-established  houses.  A  greater  aggressiveness  can  be  expected,  as  the  profit 
of  the  salesman  is  dependent  upon  his  sales.  Finally,  there  is  absolute  independence 
in  the  securing  of  tenders  and  Government  business,  and  a  freedom  in  making  sales 
that  no  other  class  of  distributor  enjoys. 

The  disadvantages  of  such  representation  are  as  patent  as  its  advantages.  Manu- 
facturers' representatives  as  a  class  have  not  rcovered  from  the  post-war  influx  to 
date,  and  in  a  business  sense  commission  houses  are  unclassified.  It  is  hard  to  decide 
who  is  who  amongst  them.  There  is  a  greater  risk  in  payments,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
offer  equally  favourable  terms  to  them.  A  merchant  will  often  sacrifice  to  hold  trade, 
while  a  commission  agent  will  rarely  take  a  loss  in  order  to  make  a  sale.  They  cannot, 
be  expected  to  extend  any  better  credit  than  the  manufacturer  allows  them,  and  their 
collections  will  not  be  as  rapid  as  those  of  a  merchant.  As  a  class,  their  financial 
stability  is  more  open  to  question.  In  addition,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
an  agent  will  press  certain  lines  to  the  detriment  of  others,  and  that  some  of  his  lines 
may  even  become  "buried"  in  his  own  interest,  under  the  simple  claim  that  prices 
were  not  right.  Likewise,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  advertise  unless  immediate  sales 
warrant  such  advertising,  and  the  chance  always  remains  that  a  disaster  in  one  line 
will  destroy  the  agent  utterly. 

Thus  the  choosing  of  a  representative  in  Jamaica  is,  as  elsewhere,  the  selection 
of  the  quick  from  among  the  dead.  Fortunately,  the  business  community  of  this  colony 
is  comparatively  stable,  and  it  is  possible  to  forward  with  this  report  a  list,  not  neces- 
sarily complete,  of  the  more  prominent  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Jamaica, 
which  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa. 

importing  retailers 

With  the  development  of  retail  businesses  along  modern  lines,  the  class  of  import- 
ing retailers  is  increasing  rapidly  in  Jamaica.  In  addition  to  specialty  stores,  such  as 
jewellery,  stationery,  musical  instrument,  and  chemist  shops,  there  are  a  number  of 
fairly  large  grocery  and  dry -goods  shops  which  are  steadily  forming  their  own  foreign 
buying  connections. 

There  are  certain  advantages  in  sales  to  such  retailers,  chief  of  which  is  the 
elimination  of  the  middleman,  and  the  obtaining  of  a  rock-bottom  price  and  an 
unimpaired  profit.  There  is  also  the  very  great  advantage  of  direct  connection  with 
the  market,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  knows  immediately  if  his  goods  are  "  taking," 
and  if  not,  why  not.  Financial  soundness  is  assured,  and  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
is  also  assured  of  the  advertising  of  his  goods,  for  in  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary 
retailer,  the  importing  retailer  carries  his  own  advertising,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
very  live  and  intelligent  advertising.  There  is  the  assurance  of  excellent  salesman- 
ship in  dealing  with  the  consumer,  since  the  success  of  these  developing  businesses 
lies  in  the  quality  of  the  owner. 

The  disadvantage  of  sales  to  importing  retailers  are  equally  manifest.  Sales  are 
made  in  small  parcels,  and  there  is  no  assurance  of  permanent  connections.  In  many 
cases,  likewise,  these  importing  retail  merchants  will  object  to  the  sale  of  the  same 
article  to  competitors.  There  is  no  possibility  of  obtaining  Government  business 
through  such  sources;  it  is  questionable  if  an  equal  or  even  slightly  superior  price 
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\  on  any  tender  would  secure  the  business  for  a  retailer,  as  the  Government  officials 
i  would  feel  in  their  bones  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  a  best  quotation  from 
I  such  a  source.  One  of  the  largest  exporters  in  Canada  has  eschewed  connections  in 
I  Jamaica  to  date  on  this  ground,  sacrificing  retail  business  to  some  extent  to  be  free 
;  of  hindrance  in  bidding  on  big  orders.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  only  in  such 
specialized  lines  as  enumerated  above  would  the  Canadian  retailer  be  justified  in 
endeavouring  to  do  all  his  business  through  the  medium  of  importing  retailers. 

A  list  of  the  principal  importing  retailers  in  Jamaica,  together  with  their 
particular  lines,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service,  Ottawa. 

Representation  and  Connections 

While  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  attempt  to  designate  the  type  of  connection 
that  every  Canadian  exporter  should  endeavour  to  obtain  in  Jamaica,  certain  broad 
generalizations  may  be  drawn  which  may  assist  the  manufacturer  who  is  considering 
representation  in  this  field.    Perhaps  the  easiest  method  would  be  to  consider  each 

j  class  of  Jamaican  distributor  in  the  light  of  those  Canadian  commodities  which  they 

;  are  best  fitted  to  distribute. 

THE  OLD-ESTABLTSHED  HOUSES 

A  connection  with  one  of  the  old-established  houses,  either  by  direct  sales  or  more 
t  or  less  exclusive  representation,  is  particularly  valuable  for  such  commodities  as  have 

a  large  and  constant  demand  in  Jamaica.  Such  commodities  include  bulk  foodstuffs, 
i  such  as  flour,  dried  and  pickled  fish,  pork  and  beef  in  barrels,  dairy  products  and  con- 
I  densed  milk;   building  materials  such  as  cement,  lumber,  tiles  and  bricks;  marine 

equipment  and  ships'  stores,  and  perhaps  heavy  chemicals.  These  are  commodities 
i  that  require  standing  stocks,  which  the  general  merchant  is  best  able  to  carry;  there 

are  likewise  commodities  whose  demand  is  constant,  and  whose  price  must  always  be 

strictly  competitive.  The  established  merchant  with  his  assured  custom  will  undoubt- 
!  edly  be  a  better  representative  for  such  commodities,  as  for  any  other  lines  of  goods 
j  whose  introduction  to  the  market  imposes  heavy  expense  and  consequent  risk. 

The  Chinese  Trade 

Another  factor  is  intruding  of  late  in  connection  with  foodstuffs  sales,  which 
:  limits  the  value  of  connections  with  the  old-established  houses  in  such  staples  as  flour 
'  and  dried  fish.    The  retail  grocery  trade  is  fast  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
i  due  to  their  great  industry,  content  with  low  profits,  and  general  excellence  as  traders. 
I  These  Chinese  are  not  linked  with  the  old-established  houses   to   any  appreciable 
degree,  and  they  will  invariably  buy  from  the  most  favourable  source.    Therefore  a 
live  broker,  calling  on  the  retail  grocery  trade  persistently,  can  obtain  very  fine  results 
with  foodstuffs  lines,  including  flour,  and  in  less  degree  pickled  fish.    As  almost  all 
;  the  old-established  houses  have  flour  and  fish  connections  of  long  standing,  Canadian 
i  firms  entering  Jamaica  may  have  to  be  content  with  representation  by  a  grocery  broker; 
in  which  case  the  choice  of  agents  is  very  important,  as  the  number  who  can  command 
any  particular  amount  of  flour  and  fish  business  is  comparatively  limited. 

MANUFACTURERS'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Canadian  firms  should  be  represented  by  manufacturers'  agents,  commission 
houses  or  brokers,  in  introducing  the  following  lines  into  Jamaica : — 

(1)  Almost  all  food  products  and  beverages,  including  general  grocery  lines, 
i  canned  foods  of  all  kinds,  jams  and  jellies,  confectionery,  packing-house  products 
(except  butter  and  cheese),  beers  and  aerated  waters.    The  problem  in  choosing  a 
representative  in  these  lines  is  to  determine  the  extent  and  value  of  the  agent's  con- 
nection with  the  J amaica  retail  grocery  trade. 
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(2)  Automobiles  and  automobile  accessories.    A  connection  with  one  of  the ! 
prominenl  garages  is  preferable  in  such  lines,  and  failing  this,  the  agency  should  be 
placed  with  a  prominent  commission  house  specializing  in  machinery.    A  connection! 

with  the  retail  hardware  trade  cannot  be  recommended. 

(8)  Machinery  (including  engines,  motors  and  boilers)  should  be  placed  with 
one  of  the  well-connected  commission  houses.    Several  of  the  leading  firms  of  ships' I 
chandlers  and  marine  engineers  maintain  an  agency  department,  and  such  departments  i 
are  in  a  position  to  afford  reliable  and  aggressive  representation.    Business  machines 
and  sewing  machines  are  in  the  same  category.    In  many  cases  such  agents  in  praetice  I 
would  be  retailers,  at  the  same  time  remaining  in  a  position  to  bid  for  any  extensive 
business  which  should  develop. 

(4)  Footwear. 

(5)  Textile  piece  goods. 

(6)  Paints,  varnishes,  polishes  and  dressings.  The  variety  of  these  articles 
prevents  the  carrying  of  heavy  stocks,  and  an  agency  is  generally  in  a  preferred 
position  for  the  placing  of  such  supplies. 

HINTS  REGARDING  AGENCY  CONNECTIONS 

Without  being  in  the  least  didactic,  the  writer  would  suggest  the  following  points 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Canadian  firms  who  would  achieve  permanent  happiness 
in  their  agency  connections: — 

(1)  Make  haste  slowly  in  the  original  choice.  Use  the  banks  and  any  other 
available  source  of  intelligence  for  information  upon  the  man  or  firm  under  con- 
sideration. 

(2)  In  the  first  instance,  the  most  satisfactory  contract  is  the  short  one.  In  the 
case  of  flour  and  fish  and  perhaps  other  grocery  staples  for  which  an  undoubted  market 
exists,  there  should  be  some  sales  guarantee  embodied,  sufficiently  flexible  to  give  the 
agent  every  chance,  and  sufficiently  rigid  to  avoid  sleeping  representation. 

(3)  If  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  representative  should  have  advertising  support  at 
the  beginning.  A  satisfactory  introduction  goes  a  long  way  towards  a  permanent 
demand. 

(4)  A  very  marked  tendency  of  manufacturers'  representatives  is  to  permit 
collections  to  lag,  so  that  there  is  some  hold  upon  the  retailer  for  further  orders.  This 
is  bad  business,  and  the  beginning  of  worse  debts.  Collections  should  be  kept  up  to 
the  minute,  and  the  manufacturer  should  see  that  this  is  done. 

(5)  Whether  immediate  sales  are  being  made  or  not,  the  representative  should  keep 
his  exporter  posted  on  current  competitive  prices.  Failure  to  do  this  is  the  beginning 
of  much  discord.  When,  a  manufacturer  and  his  representative  state  that  they  cannot 
understand  each  other,  the  failure  to  send  price  reports  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble 
in  a  majority  of  cases. 

(6)  Any  representative  should  be  instructed  to  keep  his  eye  upon  rural  sales. 
Where  there  is  only  a  single  trading  centre  in  the  colony,  the  tendency  is  prevalent  to 
consider  Kingston  business  as  paramount;  but  95  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  live  outside  of  the  capital. 

IMPORTING  RETAILERS 

The  specialty  product,  having  such  a  small  field  available  in  Jamaica,  gains  little 
in  an  agency  connection.  In  addition  to  specialties,  there  is  one  general  line  of  goods 
which  can  be  sold  direct  to  advantage.  Such  a  line  is  general  hardware.  There  are 
only  a  handful  of  hardware  concerns  which  matter  in  Jamaica,  and  these  firms  are 
breaking  away  from  local  buying  as  largely  as  possible.  For  lines  of  small  con- 
struction hardware,  kitchenware  and  household  furnishings,  electrical  specialties  of 
cheaper  nature,  (such  as  flash  lamps  and  domestic  specialties),  glassware,  furniture, 
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sanitary  supplies,  mechanical  fittings,  wire  fencing  and  barbed  wire,  tools  and  wooden- 
ware,  any  offers  should  be  addressed  to  the  retailers  of  hardware,  or  to  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  who  will  put  such  offers  before  them.  Other  lines  of  a  more  or 
less  specialty  nature  which  should  be  offered  direct  to  retailers  are  as  follows :  

(1)  Musical  instruments;  (2)  jewellery;  (3)  stationery  and  general  paper  products; 
(4)  sporting  goods;  (5)  toilet  requisites. 

While  such  marketing  may  seem  rather  small  business  to  large  Canadian  exporting 
houses,  yet  it  is  the  beginning  of  an  assured  connection  when  it  is  attempted 
seriously,  and  represents  the  only  successful  way  to  enter  this  market  with  such 
commodities.  The  value  of  the  market  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
remembered  that  there  are  more  than  a  score  of  British  colonies  in  the  Caribbean 
with  conditions  which  roughly  approximate  those  existent  in  Jamaica,  and  the 
combined  demand  for  any  particular  commodity  amounts  to  a  volume  of  business 
well  worth  obtaining. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS 

Unfortunately,  the  sending  of  Canadian  travelling  salesmen  to  Jamaica  is 
impracticable,  save  for  a  limited  number  of  lines.  Jamaica  is  on  a  Spanish  trade 
route,  and  the  only  markets  available  on  this  route  to  a  traveller  untrained  in 
Spanish  business  are  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica.  It  is  questionable  if  the  sales  will 
support  the  expenses  of  travelling  representation  in  such  a  limited  field.  In  the  case 
of  Canadian  firms  who  employ  travelling  salesmen  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  Jamaica  should  surely  be  included  in  their  itinerary,  but  until  transportation 
connections  are  established  between  the  eastern  and  western  British  Colonies  in  the 
Caribbean,  there  will  be  practically  no  incentive  for  sending  the  West  Indian 
salesman  to  Jamaica.  There  are  perhaps  three  or  four  lines  of  goods  which  should 
be  sold  in  Jamaica  by  travelling  salesmen.  There  are  at  present  pharmaceutical 
travellers  coming  from  Canada,  and  the  placing  of  such  products  can  only  be  success- 
fully done  through  this  method.  Then  there  is  a  boot  and  shoe  market,  worth  some- 
thing under  $1,000,000  yearly,  which  is  held  at  present  by  United  States  manufacturers, 
and  which  might  be  very  successfully  attacked  by  a  Canadian  traveller.  For  hard- 
ware, very  good  business  could  be  obtained  through  the  co-operation  of  a  group  of 
manufacturers,  who  would  send  a  single  traveller  carrying  several  lines.  In  textile 
piece  goods,  the  only  way  to  obtain  any  share  of  the  trade  would  be  through  a  visit 
of  Canadian  representatives,  who  would  investigate  thoroughly  before  attempting 
any  sales.  Beyond  these  enumerated  lines,  the  expense  would  overweigh  the 
advantage  of  sending  travelling  salesmen  to  Jamaica. 

TOY  TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  CENTRAL  MEXICO 

Mexican  workers  in  wood  and  tin  are  not  adept  in  the  manufacture  of  toys,  and 
they  have  never  been  able  to  displace  the  foreign-made  article,  although  there  ha& 
always  been  a  good  demand  for  picturesque  pottery  novelties  and  designs  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  they  are  very  skilful.  The  Mexican  child,  however,  wants  some- 
thing far  more  satisfying  than  these,  and  it  would  appear  that  if  British  toys  could 
be  offered  at  a  cheap  rate  a  fairly  good  sale  might  be  obtained.  According  to  infor- 
mation furnished  by  the  American  Consul  at  Aguascalientes,  German-made  toys  are 
most  in  evidence  at  the  present  time.  These  comprise  about  75  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  all  toys  sold  and  consist  for  the  most  part  of  dolls,  toys  made  of  wood,  and  minia- 
ture stringed  instruments.  The  only  rivals  of  the  German  products  are  American 
toys.  These  are  chiefly  mechanical,  and,  though  they  are  popular,  they  are  priced 
too  high  to  satisfy  the  local  trade. 
& 
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THE  CUBAN  LUMBER  MARKET 

J.   L.   GONZALEZ-HOYUELA,   OFFICE   OF   CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana  (Cuba),  April  15,  1922. — The  great  financial  and  commercial  crisis  under 
which  this  country  has  suffered  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  has  greatly  affected  the 
Cuban  lumber  market,  as  well  as  all  other  business  and  commercial  activities  in 
general.  Imports  of  Canadian  and  United  States  lumber  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
One  of  the  largest  lumber  importers  of  Havana,  who  by  this  period  of  the  year  has 
always  imported  a  total  of  eight  or  nine  million  feet,  only  reached  a  total  of  three  or 
four  million  feet  this  year.  A  Canadian  firm  which  is  in  the  lumber  export  business 
has  had  to  deposit  in  a  Havana  lumber  yard  a  large  consignment,  amounting  to  some 
600,000  or  700,000  feet  of  spruce,  and  has  been  unable  to  dispose  of  it  in  over  a  year's 
time. 

The  local  lumber  market  therefore  is  greatly  depressed ;  there  is  little  demand  and 
collections  are  difficult.  One  local  importer,  however,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
lumber  trade  is  at  turning  point  and  that  from  now  on  improved  conditions  will  be 
witnessed,  but  another  who  was  interviewed  does  not  expect  any  improvement  until 
the  early  part  of  1923. 

Yellow  pine,  white  pine,  and  spruce  are  the  kinds  of  lumber  used  in  the  Cuban 
market;  also  cedar,  mahogany,  and  other  native  hardwoods.  There  has  been  little 
demand  for  both  pines,  and  no  demand  for  spruce.  There  is  a  large  local  stock  of 
spruce,  which  must  necessarily  be  used  up  before  new  importations  enter  this  country. 
Yellow  pine  is  imported  from  the  southern  United  States,  cargoes  of  such  lumber 
leaving  from  Mobile  (Alabama)  and  the  Gulf  Ports,  white  pine  and  spruce  coming 
from  Canada. 

The  ruling  price  for  yellow  pine  has  varied  from  $38.50  to  $50  per  1,000  c.i.f. 
Cuban  port.  There  have  been  some  small  sales  of  white  pine  (quality  No.  7),  not 
exceeding  one  or  two  carloads,  at  $105  per  1,000  feet.  Native  cedar,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent hardwood,  is  being  sold  at  $79  to  $80  per  1,000  feet.  Were  the  local  lumber  market 
anything  near  normal,  this  cedar  should  fetch  a  price  of  some  $200  per  1,000  feet. 
This  should  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  Cuban 
lumber  market. 

[Mr.  J.  L.  Gonzalez-Hoyuela  has  transmitted  statistics  of  the  lumber  imports 
into  Cuba  for  1918  and  1919,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  lumber  importers  and 
dealers  in  Havana,  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  These  may 
be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  T.C.-3-109). 


WALL  PAPER  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Major  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Eio  de  Janeiro,  writes 
under  date  April  4, 1922,  that  the  wall  paper  industry  is  one  of  the  many  which  has  been 
developed  during  and  after  the  war.  All  the  cheap  grades  are  now  manufactured 
locally  and  are  protected  by  a  heavy  duty.  The  better  grades  of  European  and 
American  embossed  and  imitation  leather  papers  are  of  course  still  imported.  Impor- 
tation of  wall  paper  for  1913  amounted  to  87,457  kilogrammes,  and  came  principally 
from  Great  Britain  (45,312)  and  Germany  (27,053).  For  the  years  1919  and  1920 
and  first  six  months  of  1921,  this  amount  had  fallen  to  51,604,  14,156,  and  8,567  kg. 
respectively.  The  present  importation  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  higher  grade 
papers.  The  Brazilian  market  for  the  cheap  foreign  product  must  be  considered  a 
declining  one. 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  MOTOR  CARS  AND  CYCLES  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[This  is  the  thirteenth  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The 
first  dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  9Jf2  of  this 
Journal;  the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  Foodstuffs,  such  as 
Flour,  Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in 
No.  9J/.3;  the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  No.  9kh;  the 
fourth,  relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  No.  9Jf5;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  its  Requirements  in  Scandinavia, 
appeared  in  Nos.  9Jf6  to  91+8;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  on  Agricultural  Machinery 
and  Implements,  in  Nos.  9Jf9  and  950;  the  tenth,  on  Hardware  and  Household 
Goods,  in  No.  951;  the  eleventh,  on  Metals,  in  No.  952;  and  Sanitary  Goods 
and  Electrical  Products  in  the  last  number.  In  conjunction  with  these  reports, 
numerous  Trade  Inquiries  for  the  specific  lines  brought  under  review  were 
published  in  the  above-mentioned  issues, .] 

The  Motor  and  Cycle  Market 

motor  cars  and  parts 

Before  the  war  the  importation  into  Denmark  of  motor  cars  amounted  to  over 
800,000  kilogrammes.  In  1913,  Germany  was  the  greatest  sonrce  of  supply,  with 
Great  Britain  second,  France  third,  and  the  United  States  fourth.  In  1914,  however, 
a  great  change  took  place  and  the  United  States  took  second  place,  Germany  still 
retaining  her  position  of  first  on  the  list,  while  Great  Britain  fell  to  third  place  and 
France  to  fourth.  Denmark  imported  spare  parts  in  1913  to  over  54,000  kg.  of  large 
parts  and  11,500  kg.  of  smaller  parts,  Germany  and  France  being  the  largest  suppliers. 
In  1919,  6,194  motor  cars  were  imported  into  Denmark,  and  3,770  in  1920.  In  Sweden, 
2,943  passenger  cars  were  bought  from  abroad  in  1919  with  a  value  of  over  14J  million 
kroner,  and  in  1920,  9,422  passenger  motor  cars  with  a  value  of  over  56-|  million  kr. 
In  addition  there  was  an  importation  into  Sweden  of  853  commercial  cars  with  a 
value  of  5,323,213  kr.  in  1919,  and  2,519  valued  at  over  16|  million  kr.  in  1920.  The 
Norwegian  preliminary  statistics  group  together  motor  cars,  motor  lorries,  and  motor 
cycles  with  side  cars,  of  which  3,558  were  imported  in  1919  with  a  value  of  24,785,894 
kr.,  and  in  1920,  5,459  with  a  value  of  44,323,283  kr. 

There  is  one  firm  in  Denmark  making  motor  lorries  of  which  the  engine  is  of 
French  design,  while  in  Sweden  there  are  two  firms  constructing  motor  trucks  and 
one  small  manufacturer  of  passenger  cars. 

Just  previous  to  hostilities,  motor  cars  and  lorries  from  the  United  States  were 
obtaining  a  strong  position  in  the  Scandinavian  markets,  and  during  the  war,  when 
supplies  were  difficult  to  obtain  from  other  countries,  Americans  greatly  strengthened 
their  position.  As  was  seen  from  the  previous  figures,  imports  increased  greatly  in 
the  later  years  on  account  of  the  improved  purchasing  power  of  the  people  and  the 
greater  use  of  motor  transit.  In  1919  and  1920  the  largest  proportion  of  the  motor 
cars  was  supplied  by  the  United  States,  while  some  were  also  imported  from  France, 
Italy,  and  Great  Britain.  The  low  rate  of  the  mark  caused  considerable  orders  to  go 
to  Germany  for  a  number  of  cars,  especially  second-hand  cars.  The  trade  in  motor 
cars  was  so  good,  and  money  seemingly  so  plentiful,  that  the  importers  were  led  to 
believe  that  such  conditions  were  likely  to  continue  and  they  bought  from  abroad 
increased  numbers  of  cars,  with  the  result  that  when  the  slump  came  in  the  latter  part 
of  1920  they  were  left  with  large  supplies  on  their  hands,  which  caused  many  to  fail 
while  others  only  overcame  matters  with  difficulty.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Scan- 
dinavia, therefore,  these  countries  were  greatly  overstocked  with  motor  cars  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds.  This  fact,  and  the  decreased  amount  of  available  money,  is  likely 
to  cause  a  decline  in  the  imports  until  trade  conditions  become  more  prosperous. 
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Tn  the  latter  part  of  1920,  Denmark  possessed  13,870  passenger  motor  cars  and  i 
3,787  motor  lorries;   Sweden  about  9,000  motor  cars  (including  motor  lorries);  and 
Norway  at  the  end  of  1919,  3,837  passenger  cars  and  1,553  lorries  and  delivery  vans. 

The  principal  demand  is  for  commercial  vehicles  and  for  light  medium-priced 
passenger  cars  with  a  good  strong  hood  which  will  stand  the  wind  and  rain,  as  well  as  | 
for  all  motor  supplies  and  specialties.  ' 

MOTOR  CYCLES,  CYCLES,  AND  SUPPLIES 

Denmark  imported  in  1913,  55,200  kg.  of  cycles,  168,900  kg.  of  frames  for  cycles,  I 
3,500  kg.  of  cycle  wheels,  and  69,000  kg.  of  motor  cycles,  Germany  and  Great  Britaiu 
being  the  main  sources  of  supply.    The  United  States  also  furnished  a  fair  quantity 
of  motor  cycles.    In  1919  the  Danish  imports  of  cycles  amounted  to  245,000  kg.,  and 
in  1920  to  406,000  kg.,  while  139,900  kg.  of  cycle  frames  were  bought  from  abroad  in  I 
1919  and  184,800  kg.  in  1920.    Sweden  imported  844,750  kr.  worth  of  cycles  and  I 
4,171,672  kr.  of  motor  cycles  in  1919,  while  4,989  and  8,756  cycles  and  motor  cycles  | 
without  side  cars  were  imported  into  Norway  in  1919  and  1920  respectively,  as  well 
as  69,003  kg.  of  the  parts  of  these  machines  in  1919  and  65,180  kg.  in  1920.    The  i 
Norwegian  imports  of  motor  cycles  with  side  cars  were  included  in  the  returns  for  I 
motor  cars  mentioned  previously.    The  cycles  came  from  the  United  States,  Great  ! 
Britain  and  Germany,  while  the  motor  cycles  came  mostly  from  American  firms,  Great  1 
Britain  and  Germany  also  being  suppliers  of  smaller  quantities. 

There  were  3,389  motor  cycles  in  Denmark,  and  between  9,000  and  9,500  in  : 
Sweden  in  the  latter  part  of  1920,  while  in  Norway  at  the  end  of  1919  there  were  2,151  I 
motor  cycles  without  side  cars  and  552  with  side  cars.    The  Norwegian  imports  in  I 
1920,  so  that  the  figures  for  that  year  will  show  a  much  larger  proportion  in  the  pos- 
session of  Norwegians. 

Cycles  of  all  kinds  are  made  in  Scandinavia,  which  are  excellent  in  quality  and 
which  find  a  good  sale,  but  it  is  difficult  just  now  to  compete  with  the  very  low-priced  j 
machines  coming  from  Germany.  The  better  class  of  cycles  imported  are  largely  of 
English  origin.  The  American  motor  cycles  are  most  popular.  Sweden  manufac-  | 
tures  cycle  parts,  but  much  of  the  Scandinavian  requirements  of  parts  are  imported,  \ 
the  best  quality  coming  from  Great  Britain  and  the  lower  grades  from  Germany  and  ; 
the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  markets  being  overstocked,  sales  are  bound  to  be  limited  for  a  while, 
bu1  certain  parts  of  Scandinavia  are  so  good  for  cycling,  particularly  Denmark,  where  j 
it  is  so  flat  that  large  numbers  of  cycles  and  motor  cycles  are  in  use,  that  the  trade  j 
is  likely  to  resume  normal  conditions  in  the  near  future. 

PRODUCTS  IN  DEMAND 

Among  those  products  in  demand  in  which  an  interest  was  expressed  by  Scandin- 
avian importers  were  the  following: — 

Motor  cars  of  light  medium  quality  and  price.  Motor  cycles  of  at  least  8-h.p. 
(side  cars  are  also  required).  Tires  for  motor  cars,  motor  cycles,  and  cycles.  Par- 
ticulars with  regard  to  tires  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  rubber  goods,  which  will 
be  published  in  a  subsequent  issue.  Wrenches  of  steel  in  all  kinds  and  sizes.  (These 
are  mostly  imported  from  Germany  and  are  also  made  in  Sweden.)  Cycle  handles 
of  wood  are  imported  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The  United  States  has  been 
a  large  source  of  supply  for  oil  cans.  Both  hand  and  foot  pumps  are  bought,  mostly 
from  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  and  a  few  come  from  the  United  States. 

Electrical  motor  accessories. — Those  products  of  interest  are  sparking  plugs,  elec- 
tric lamps  with  small  bulbs  for  motor  cars,  magnetos,  electric  starters,  lighting  sets, 
accumulators,  batteries,  and  armatures.  These  articles  are  largely  imported  from  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
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Cocks  and  valves. — The  opinion  was  expressed  that  English  cocks  and  valves  for 
!  motor  cars  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  Scandinavian  market  and  that  the  United 
i  States  styles  are  not  used  very  much.  The  American  prices  have  also  been  high  on 
'  account  of  the  exchange.  It  will  be  difficult  to  compete  in  cycle  lamps  as  the  German 
'  prices  are  very  low.  Motor  and  cycle  accessories  and  novelties  of  all  kinds  find  a  sale 
I   in  Scandinavia. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  following  products  are  among  those  imported  into  Scandinavia  from  the 
United  States:  motor  cars,  motor  cycles,  accumulators,  horns,  spedometers,  motor  and 
!  cycle  instruments  and  tools,  leather  clothing  and  gloves,  motor  tires,  wooden  handles, 
bells,  two-speed  coasters,  cycle  wrenches,  motor  pumps  and  oil  cans,  accessories,  etc. 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  articles  should  be  able  to  do  a  trade  if  they  can 
compete  with  American  exporters. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  include:  motor  cars,  cycle  tires,  cycle  chains, 
ebonite  cycle  handles,  trouser  clips,  some  cycle  lamps,  small  cycle  articles,  and  motor 
and  cycle  accessories. 

Among  the  German  goods  imported  may  be  mentioned  motor  lorries  and  cars, 
cycles,  steel  balls,  cycle  lamps,  leather  leggings,  celluloid  guards  for  ladies'  cycles,  and 
motor  and  cycle  accessories  and  novelties. 


TERMS  FOR  MOTOR  AND  CYCLE  PRODUCTS 

Terms  vary,  but  the  usual  terms  in  dealing  with  English,  German,  or  French 
firms  were  thirty  days  from  date  of  invoice.  Some  pay  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
following  delivery.  Business  with  the  United  States  is  done  on  a  cash-against- 
document  Scandinavia  basis.  Certain  firms  are  now  giving  three  months'  credit. 
Quotations  are  usually  f.o.b.  shipping  port. 

ECONOMIC  NOTES  FROM  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Bess 

The  Washington  Conference 

Shanghai,  April  15,  1922. — The  Peking  Government  has  decided  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  commission  to  deal  with  the  results  of  the  Washington  Conference. 
This  body  will  have  its  headquarters  at  the  Waichiaopu,  though  it  will  be  indepen- 
dent  of  that  ministry.  It  is  understood  that  its  duties  will  include  the  examination 
of  all  questions  in  connection  with  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  post  offices,  with- 
drawal of  foreign  garrisons,  and  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality. 

Tariff  Revision 

Under  treaties  with  the  various  powers  made  in  past  years,  China  was  permitted 
to  impose  a  customs  tariff  on  imported  goods  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  even  this 
small  rate  when  reckoned  on  former  valuations  only  amounts  to-day  to  about  3£  per 
cent  on  present  values  of  goods.  China  has  therefore  asked  for  a  revision  in  order 
that  an  effective  5  per  cent  may  be  established.  A  commission — composed  of  the 
consuls  or  the  representatives  of  all  the  foreign  powers  accredited  to  China — is  at 
present  in  session  in  Shanghai,  and  is  taking  up  the  readjustment  of  quotations  in 
order  that  China  may  obtain  what  is  fully  its  due.  One  of  the  measures  considered 
at  the  recent  convention  at  Washington  affecting  China  was  that  of  the  latter's  cus- 
toms tariff,  which  it  was  admitted  to  be  too  low  considering  the  country's  great  need 
of  an  increased  revenue;  therefore  it  is  possible  that  within  a  short  time  a  surtax 
on  imported  goods  will  be  permitted,  and  eventually  a  12£  per  cent  tariff  established. 
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Park  Union  Bank 

This  bank,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  National! 
Park  Bank  of  New  York,  was  established  in  1919,  and  offices  opened  in  Yokohama1 
and  Shanghai.  The  bank  is  now  undergoing  liquidation,  and  it  is  reported  that  its! 
Far  Eastern  business  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Asia  Banking  Corporation.  N: 
reasons  are  given  for  the  decision  of  the  bank  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  venture  has  not  been  sufficiently  profitable,  nor  the  outlook  suffi-1 
ciently  encouraging  to  justify  its  continuance. 


VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT'S  ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Boss 

Melbourne,  April  10,  1922. — In  sequence  to  the  reports  from  this  office,  which 
have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  relative 
to  the  large  quantity  of  electrical  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Government  i 
in  its  scheme  for  utilizing  the  brown  coal  deposits  at  Morwell  for  electrical  power, 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  advised  that  tenders  for  additional  equipment  are  | 
being  called  for. 

The  work  required  is  covered  by  three  specifications  which'  include  the  manu  1 
f acture,  supply,  testing  and  delivery  in  every  way  complete  of  the  following  addition  | 
equipment : — 

SPECIFICATION  NO.  243 

Item  (1). — Thirty  miles  of  aluminium  steel  cored  cable,  0-3280  square  inch. 

Item  (2). — Thirty  miles  of  aluminium  steel  cored  cable,  0-2450  square  inch. 

Item  (3). — Fifty  miles  of  aluminium  steel  cored  cable,  0-1590  square  inch. 

Item  (1+). — Fifty  miles  of  aluminium  steel  cored  cable,  0-1378  square  inch. 

Item  (5). — One  hundred  miles  of  aluminium  steel  cored  cable,  0-1000  square  inch  i 

Item  ( 6). — Five  hundred  miles  of  aluminium  steel  cored  cable,  0-0657  square  inch.  I 

Item  (7). — Two  hundred  miles  of  aluminium  steel  cored  cable,  0-0336  square  inch. 

Item  (8). — Sufficient  material  for  making  the  full  number  of  joints  for  each 
sized  cable,  plus  25  per  cent  spare.  Six  (6)  complete  sets  of  tongs  | 
for  each  size  of  cable  for  making  joints.  Two  (2)  sets  of  compressor 
dies  for  cables  under  Items  1  and  2. 

Item  (9) — Three  thousand  pounds  of  flat  aluminium  armour  wire. 

Item  (10). — Four  thousand  pounds  of  aluminium  tie  wire. 

SPECIFICATION  NO.  226 

Item  (1). — Five  (5)  surface  feed  water  heaters. 
Item  (2). — Two  (2')  surface  vapour  condensers. 

Item  (3). — Four  (4)  additional  surface  vapour  condensers  for  use  in  evaporator 
system  and  similar  in  all  respects  to  item  2. 

SPECIFICATION  NO.  227 

Two  groups  of  low-pressure  make-up  feed-water  evaporators,  each  group  to  con- 
sist of  six  evaporators  any  five  of  which  shall  be  capable  of  producing  12,500  pound? 
of  distilled  water  per  hour. 

DATE  OF  CLOSING  OF  TENDERS 

Tenders — on  prescribed  forms — in  each  instance,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  673  Bourke  street,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia.    The  dates  at  which  the  tenders  close  are  as  follows: — 


Specification  243— on  June  17,  1922. 
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Specification  226— on  September  1,  1922. 
Specification  22'7 — on  September  1,  1922. 

As  the  time  is  very  limited  in  the  case  of  specification  UsTo.  243,  which  closes  on  June 
17,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  tenderers  to  submit  their  quotations  by  cablegram. 

CHARGES  FOR  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  specifications  covering  the  requirements,  and  appended  drawings  and  con- 
tract forms,  may  be  inspected  at,  and  copies  obtained  from,  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  (refer  to  file  ISTo.  26502). 

The  Electricity  Commission  makes  a  charge  of  $10.2(2  for  the  first  two  copies  of 
each  combined  specification  and  tender  form  (and  drawings,  if  any),  and  for  each 
additional  copy  a  charge  of  $2.56. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  'Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  been  requested  to  collect 
I  these  charges  before  delivering  copies  of  the  specifications.  These  charges  will, 
j  ultimately,  be  returned  (by  instruction  of  the  Electricity  Commission)  to  firms  sub- 
I  mitting  bona  fide  tenders. 

DEPOSITS  ON  TENDERS  PAYABLE  IN  CANADA 

As  in  the  case  of  previous  specifications,  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Canadian 
tenderers,  the  Electricity  Commissioners  have  arranged  with  the  Department  of  Trade 
|  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  that  the  amount  of  each  preliminary  deposit  can  be  made  in 
Canada.  The  amount  of  the  deposit  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Accountant  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  his  official  receipt  only  need  be  forwarded 
with  tender  to  Melbourne. 

The  elimination  of  the  more  circuitous  method  of  deposits  heing  sent  to  Australia, 
and  possibly  being  returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in  Canada  a  convenience 
alike  to  the  Commissioners  and  tenderers. 

NEW  DYE  DXSCOVEBED 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Manchester,  writes  under  date 
April  24,  1922,  that  a  discovery  has  just  been  made  in  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
|  British  Dyestuffs  Corporation,  Limited,  Manchester,  in  the  nature  of  a  dye  which  will 
j  permit  a  white  material  to  be  dyed  in  two  colours  at  the  same  time. 

Professor  Arthur  Gr.  Green,  the  director  of  the  laboratories,  gave  the  following 
;  interview  on  the  subject  to  a  representative  of  the  Sunday  Times,  which  appeared  in 
j  yesterday's  issue  of  that  journal : — 

"  For  some  time  we  have  been  working  on  the  dyeing  of  "  acetyl  silk,"  a  variety 
of  artificial  silk  of  great  beauty  and  strength,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been 
largely  impeded  by  the  difficulties  encountered  in  obtaining  upon  it  satisfactory  fast 
shades. 

"  We  are  at  present  engaged  in  working  out  an  entirely  new  class  of  dyestuffs 
!  specially  designed  for  this  purpose.  These  new  dyestuffs,  which  we  call  'Ionamines,' 
;  possess  very  remarkable  properties.  They  may  be  described  as  the  grandchildren  of 
the  dyestuff  Primuline,  which  I  discovered  thirty -five  years  ago.  But,  unlike  their 
prototype,  they  have  aristocratic  tastes,  for,  while  Primuline  has  a  strong  liking  for 
I  cotton,  which  it  dyes  readily,  the  '  Ionamines '  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  homely 
|  fibre.  They  will  only  dye  silk,  either  real  or  artificial,  and  upon  these  materials  they 
I  produce  a  considerable  variety  of  shades. 

; 

INFINITE  VARIATIONS 


"  If  we  choose  one  of  these  new  dyestuffs  and  mix  it  in  a  bath  with  another  dye- 
stuff  ha\ing  a  distinct  affinity  for  cotton,  as,  for  instance,  Chlorazol  Blue,  and  dye 
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from  this  bath  a  mixed  material  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk,  such  as  a  cotton  fabric 
containing  silk  '  effect '  threads,  each  fibre  will  select  its  appropriate  dye,  the  cotton 
becoming  blue  and  the  silk  yellow,  orange  or  red,  according  to  the  particular  '  Iona- 

mine '  used. 

"  There  are  almost  infinite  variations  to  this  process,  because  most  dyestuffs  which 
have  a  direct  affinity  for  cotton  have  little  or  none  for  '  acetyl  silk,'  whilst  the  reverse 
is  true  for  the  '  Ionamines.'  The  matter  does  not  even  stop  here,  for  by  a  suitable 
choice  of  cotton  dyestuffs  and  '  Ionamines '  it  is  possible  to  produce  by  subsequent 
chemical  changes  on  the  fibre  a  still  greater  range  of  shades,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
increase  their  fastness. 

"  In  the  discovery  of  these  dyestuffs  and  their  method  of  application  we  would 
seem  to  have  scored  a  very  real  advance  upon  our  foreign  competitors.  The  practical 
advantages  of  a  process  by  means  of  which  two-colour  effects  can  be  produced  upon 
a  white  material  in  a  single  dyebath  will  be  apparent  to  every  textile  manufacturer." 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS  TO  NEW  YORK 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  May  5,  1922. — In  a  report  which  appeared  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  of  March  18  (No.  946),  the  writer  endeavoured  to  indicate  the 
importance  of  New  York  as  a  centre  through  which  Canadian  firms  might  develop 
export  trade  with  foreign  markets.  Supplementary  to  this  report,  and  after  further 
contact  with  many  New  York  export  houses,  the  writer  feels  that  Canadian  exporters 
would  welcome  a  summary  of  the  opinions  or  complaints  expressed  by  these  houses 
in  speaking  of  their  dealings  with  Canadian  firms. 

The  principal  difficulty  would  appear  to  be  the  delay  experienced  in  receiving 
replies  to  inquiries.  This  is  the  most  frequent  complaint  made.  One  extreme  case 
was  cited  where  an  exporter  sought  quotations  from  three  Canadian  firms,  but  did  not 
receive  replies  until  eleven,  sixteen,  and  nineteen  days  after  the  despatch  of  the 
inquiry.  In  some  cases,  firms  communicated  with  are  not  in  a  position  to  export, 
but  even  in  these  circumstances  it  is  desirable  inquiries  should  be  acknowledged  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  Prompt  attention  to  inquiries  tends  to  build  up  a  basis  of 
confidence  and  goodwill.  This  is  very  important,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
some  exporters  are  always  looking  for  permanent  sources  of  supply. 

Another  complaint  met  with  which  deserves  some  comment  is  that  the  descriptive 
literature  prepared  by  some  Canadian  manufacturers  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  for 
the  purposes  of  giving  full  information  to  an  interested  importer.  Such  literature 
meets  domestic  requirements,  but  literature  for  export  purposes  should  be  of  a  character 
that  would  answer  any  questions  which  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  prospective 
buyer.  This  difficulty  could  be  remedied  to  a  great  extent  by  more  attention  being 
paid  to  descriptive  literature.  Delay  entailed  in  making  explanations  by  correspond- 
ence often  results  in  loss  of  business. 

As  a  result  of  contact  with  the  New  York  export  houses  the  writer  offers  the 
following  suggestions  to  Canadian  firms  interested  in  export  trade: — 

(a)  Give  immediate  attention  to  all  enquiries. 

(b)  Prepare  special  literature  describing  in  detail  the  goods  available  for  export. 

(c)  When  asked  to  quote  do  not  request  a  specification  where  there  is  a  recognized 
basic  price  for  the  line  in  question. 

(d)  If  practicable,  establish  personal  contact  with  export  houses — preferably 
through  a  resident  representative. 

(e)  Do  not  be  disinclined  to  deal  with  commission  merchants  or  agents,  provided 
they  have  a  good  standing. 

(/)  Always  quote  c.i.f.  port  of  destination  or  f.a.s.  port  of  shipment  when  goods 
are  for  export  by  sea. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENTERPRISE  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Eoss 

Shanghai,  April  10,  1922. — When  one  considers  the  backward  condition  of  China 
in  some  directions,  the  slow  development  of  modern  industrial  enterprises  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  great  need  of  better  transportation  facilities  and  other  improve- 
ments, it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  electrical  develop- 
ment and  installation  has  been  accepted  by  the  Chinese  people,  and  how  quickly 
they  have  adopted  the  electric  current  in  its  various  methods  of  application  to  their 
different  needs.  Shanghai  of  course  set  the  fashion  many  years  ago,  land  all 
provincial  capitals  and  many  of  the  large  cities  have  quickly  followed  suit  so  that 
wherever  one  travels  in  China  to-day  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  importance,  electric 
light  installation  will  be  found,  but  it  is  not  only  for  lighting  purposes  that  the 
Chinese  make  use  of  the  electric  current,  for  many  small  industries  in  the  different 
towns  employ  the  current  for  power;  this  applies  particularly  to  rice  mills,  silk 
filatures,  small  machine  shops,  and  other  small  industries.  Nearly  all  the  electric 
light  plants  throughout  China  are  owned  by  stock  companies  and  rarely  by  munici- 
palities. In  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Hankow  as  well  as  Hong  Kong,  the  electric  light 
plants  belong  to  the  municipalities,  but  in  purely  Chinese  cities  they  are  owned  by 
stock  companies.  In  all  the  distinctively  Chinese  cities  along  the  Yangtsze  river, 
electrical  plants  have  been  installed,  even  as  far  west  as  Chunking,  the  capital  of 
Szechuen  Province,  and  in  addition  many  private  enterprises  such  as  cotton  mills 
and  flour  mills  have  installed  small  lighting  plants  for  their  own  use  in  connection 
with  their  mills.  Such  installations  are  to  be  found  at  Wusieh,  Hankow,  Tsinan, 
Tientsin,  Tsingtao,  Dairen,  and  at  different  other  points,  and  a  great  number  in 
Shanghai. 

INCREASING  IMPORTS 

With  the  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  installations  and  the  general 
advance  in  industrial  enterprise  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  to  be  expected 
|   that  imports  of  electrical  material  into  the  different  ports  would  show  a  general  increase 
|  year  by  year,  and  this  has  been  the  case. 

The  figures  of  imports  for  the  past  six  years,  given  in  Haikwan  taels,  show  clearly 
the  growth  of  this  business  as  follows:  1914,  2,114,400;  1916,  3,568,700;  1917,  4,378,- 
|  400;  1918,  4,307,550;  1919,  5,170,100;  and  1920,  6,515,000  Haikwan  taels. 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN  OF  IMPORTS 

Chinese  customs  returns  go  to  show  that  many  countries  contribute  in  greater 
or  less  extent  in  furnishing  China's  demand  for  electrical  material,  but  the  chief 
sources  of  supply  for  the  past  six  years  have  been  Great  Britain,  United  States,  and 
Japan.  Formerly  Germany  had  a  large  share  of  this  trade,  but  was  of  course  shut 
out  during  the  war.  In  1920,  however,  imports  from  that  country  were  valued  at  Hk. 
tls.  98,500,  showing  that  Germany  is  again  coming  back,  and  as  this  is  one  of  the 
lines  of  manufacture  in  which  that  country  specializes,  increased  imports  into  China 
from  that  source  in  future  years  may  be  looked  for:  in  fact  many  evidences  point  to 
a  very  active  participation  by  Germany  in  China's  coming  requirements  of  electrical 
;  equipment. 

The  total  imports  in  1920  were  valued  at  Hk.  tls.  6,515,000.  This  at  an  average 
value  of  $1.25  Canadian  currency  to  the  tael  in  that  year,  gives  the  figures  in  Cana- 
dian currency  as  $8,143,750.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  is  a  very  high 
rate  of  exchange,  so  that  values  as  shown  are  abnormal.  At  to-day's  rate  the  tael 
has  a  value  of  only  about  80  cents,  which  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the  gold 
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value  of  imports  for 
cacli  country  in  1920 


that  year.    Following  are  the  amounts  of  imports  credited  to 


HK.  Tls. 

Great    Britain   953,616 

Japan   2,624,324 

United  States   2,012,397 

Hongkong   318,732 

Germany   98,503 

Belgium  «  26,541 


HK.  Tls. 

Holland   49,835 

France   11,779 

Italy   38,984 

All   other  countries   380,289 

Total  value  of  imports   6,515,000 


CLASSES  OF  IMPORTS 

The  range  of  imports  of  electrical  equipment  although  not  specially  classified, 
comprises  everything  required  in  complete  installations  and  in  the  distribution  of 
the  current,  Large  and  small  engines,  generators  and  dynamos,  transformers,  switches 
and  switchboards,  accumulators,  ammeters,  voltmeters,  copper  and  galvanized  cables,  , 
insulated  wire,  Leclauche  cells  and  jars,  arc  lights,  pole  hardware,  insulators,  ceiling 
and  desk  fans,  and  the  numerous  small  equipment  required  in  street  and  house 
lighting,  and  for  other  purposes,  all  are  in  demand. 

LARGE  STOCKS  IN  CHINA 

In  respect  to  the  opportunities  presented  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electrical 
equipment  in  the  China  market,  all  the  well-known  British,  United  States,  and  | 
Japanese  manufacturers  are  represented  in  China,  each  of  them  having  their  own 
agents  or  agencies,  and  large  stocks  of  standard  equipment,  as  well  as  small  dynamos  I 
and  motors,  are  carried,  and  are  constantly  obtainable.    The  electrical  department  1 
of  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council  in  order  to  increase  the  consumption  of  electricity 
also  hire  out  ranges  and  grates  at  a  very  low  monthly  rental,  so  that  the  business  in 
this  class  of  equipment  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  them  and  taken  away  from  the 
ordinary  dealers.    From  the  figures  given  above  it  is  seen  that  the  demand  is  large  i 
and  the  market  active  and  expanding;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  market  that  cannot 
be  exploited  through  correspondence;  to  write  letters  and  send  out  catalogues  in  the  | 
hope  of  selling  electrical  goods  to  China  would  be  a  shear  waste  of  time  and  postage. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  active  salesman  carrying  samples  and  having  special  lines  to 
offer  could  no  doubt  make  sales,  for  almost  anything  can  be  sold  in  China  when  per- 
sonally represented  and  samples  shown,  but  the  Chinese  will  not  pay  any  attention  to  | 
letters  or  catalogues. 

CHINESE  ELECTRICIANS 

An  interesting  fact  in  the  development  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  China  is  the  | 
number  of  Chinese  who  have  a  working  knowledge  of  electrical  mechanics  and  the  j 
general  work  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  the  current,  and  the  usual  repairs  of  i 
equipment,  wiring  of  buildings,  etc.;  in  fact  it  is  the  Chinese  who  do  all  the  work, 
their  direction  and  organization  being  under  the  management  of  a  foreign  engineer. 
Small  repairs  such  as  the  installation  of  fans  and  bells,  the  extension  of  existing  I 
plant  and  similar  work,  can  always  be  carried  out  by  a  Chinese  contractor  at  a  much  j 
lower  cost  than  would  need  to  be  paid  to  the  large  foreign  engineering  firms — conse-  j 
quently  they  do  most  of  this  class  of  work. 

SHANGHAI  MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL'S  ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT 

The  electrical  supply  of  the  port  of  Shanghai  is  under  the  control  of  the  muni-  ; 
cipal  council,  the  works  being  owned  by  the  city,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  respect  to 
the  charges  for  the  electrical  current,  Shanghai  is  among  the  lowest  of  all  cities. 

Capacity. — The  capacity  of  the  municipal  generating  stations  when  the  extensions  j 
now  in  progress  are  completed  will  be  121,000  kilowatts.    (1)  The  voltage  supply  for  j 
users  of  large  power  is  20,000  volts,  6,000  volts  or  350  volts,  according  to  requirements. 
(2)  Voltage  of  supply  for  small  power  consumers  is  350  volts.    (3)  Voltage  of  supply 
for  heating  and  lighting  is  200  volts. 
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CHARGES  FOR  THE  CURRENT 

These  charges  being  quoted  in  local  money,  have  been  worked  out  as  near  as 
j  possible  in  Canadian  currency  at  the  day's  rate  of  exchange,  as  follows : — 

(a)  Power,  from  -0337  to  -0131  cent  per  kilowatt  hour  according  to  the  character- 
i  istics  and  extent  of  the  demand. 

(b)  Lighting,  -0975  cents  per  k.w.h. 

(c)  Heating  and  cooking,  -0262  cents  per  k.w.h. 

Bulk  power  is  also  supplied  to  large  industrial  undertakings  at  special  low  rates. 

POWER  DEVELOPMENT 

As  yet  no  hydro-electric  generating  plants  have  been  established  in  China,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  will  be  for  many  years,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  very  few 
sources  of  water-power  supply  in  the  country.    Without  doubt  the  Upper  Yangtsze 
river  is  capable  of  furnishing  many  thousand  horse-power,  but  as  this  source  is  far 
away  from  the  manufacturing  and  industrial  centres,  there  would  be  little  demand 
for  the  power  even  if  it  were  available,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seaboard  and  the 
i  present  manufacturing  cities  there  is  no  water-power  available  for  development,  conse- 
;  quently  steam  is  the  only  power  employed,  but  fortunately  there  is  an  abundance  of 
i  coal  in  China  for  this  purpose. 

ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURERS  IN  CHINA 

It  is  learned  that  a  concern  to  be  called  the  Electrical  Appliances  Manufacturing 
j  Company  of  China,  has  recently  been  formed,  consisting  of  Chinese  capital  with 
i  German  co-operation.    This  organization  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  at 

Soochow,  on  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway,  fifty-three  miles  from  Shanghai.  It  is 
!  stated  that  the  Hugo  Stinnes  China  Company  is  associated  with  the  enterprise  and 
!  that  they  control  certain  electrical  patents,  those  of  the  iSiemins  Suchart  Company 
j  and  others.  It  is  not  very  clear  at  present  what  the  plans  of  this  company  are,  or 
j  what  they  propose  to  manufacture,  but  it  is  presumed  that  they  intend  to  produce 

many  of  the  small  classes  of  equipment,  all  of  which  are  now  imported.  It  is  under- 
|  stood  that  their  object  in  erecting  these  works  at  Soochow  is  that  land  suitable  for 

such  large  works  would  cost  a  huge  sum  of  money  at  .Shanghai.  Taxes  at  the  latter 
!  port  would  also  be  very  high.    Soochow  is  not  badly  placed  for  factory  purposes;  it 

is  on  a  direct  line  of  railway,  and  has  also  water  connection  by  canal  to  Shanghai  and 
i  ocean  shipping.  On  the  other  hand,  all  skilled  labour  would  need  to  be  brought  in 
!  from  other  ports. 

ELECTRIC  LAMPS  FROM  CHINA 

Three  years  ago  the  General  Edison  Company  of  China  began  the  manufacture 
,  of  electric  light  lamps  or  bulbs.    They  have  been  able  to  train  Chinese  workmen,  and 
■  for  selected  men  they  pay  80  cents  to  Mex.  $1  (40  to  50  cents  Canadian  currency)  for 
a  ten  hour  day.    Such  workmen  will  produce  1,700  to  2,000  bulbs  per  day,  while 
expert  American  workmen  for  the  same  class  of  work  receive  as  high  as  $10  gold  for 
j  an  eight-hour  day,  and  turn  out  about  1,200  to  1,500  bulbs.    After  the  bulbs  are 
made  they  are  passed  to  lamp  makers  who  receive  40  cents  Mexican  per  pay  (20  cents 
Canadian),  whereas  an  American  workman  receives  $4.10  gold  per  day  for  the  same 
work.    This  is  not  all,  for  the  Chinese-made  lamp  when  completed  is  a  better  lamp 
than  the  American  lamp.    The  latter  has  a  burning  power  of  1,000  hours,  while  the 
China  lamp  has  a  burning  capacity  of  from  1,200  to  1,500  hours.    This  is  an  example 
of  the  skill  of  Chinese  workmen  and  the  success  of  Chinese  industries  when  they  are 
t  operated  under  systematic  foreign  management.    For  the  first  time  in  history  electric 
light  lamps,  as  above  described  were  successfully  exported  to  the  United  States  in 
1921,  to  the  value  of  $35,000  (United  States  currency),  and  this  in  the  face  of  a 
very  high  import  tariff. 
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INDIAN  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  BEERS 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisiiolm 

Calcutta,  March  29,  T922. — While  engaged  in  interviewing  the  beer  and  spirit- 
importing  trade  in  Calcutta,  the  writer  has  heard  more  than  one  expression  of  regret 
that  Canadian  beer  was  now  so  high  priced  that  the  demand  for  it  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  It  was  introduced  into  India  during  the  later  war  years  and  grew  in 
popularity  until  last  year,  when  English  and  continental  lagers  were  imported  at  such 
reduced  prices  that  the  high-priced  Canadian  beer  was  unable  to  compete. 

CANADIAN  BEER  WELL  LIKED 

For  two  or  three  years  'Canadian  beer  grew  in  popularity  amongst  European 
consumers  in  India  until  it  looked  as  if  it  had  permanently  established  itself  in  the 
Indian  market.  When  a  well-known  brand  of  English  lager,  however,  began  to 
reduce  its  prices,  and  when  German  beer  was  imported  at  prices  only  half  that  of 
Canadian,  the  demand  for  Canadian  beer  fell  completely  away.  The  last  consignment 
reaching  Calcutta  is  said  to  have  been  a  shipment  of  "  Cascade "  from  Vancouver, 
landed  in  March,  1921,  at  a  price  much  higher  than  that  of  any  other  lager  imported 
into  the  country.  The  firm  importing  this  beer  are  now  selling  the  last  of  it  at  a 
loss  but  at  a  price  still  higher  than  that  of  competing  brands.  It  speaks  well  of  this 
brand  of  Canadian  beer  that,  although  it  has  been  in  store  for  over  a  year  in  one  of 
the  most  trying  climates  in  the  world,  its  quality  has  not  deteriorated  and  none  of 
it  has  gone  flat.  Its  "crown  caps"  seem  to  have  protected  the  contents  better  than 
corks  have  the  German  lagers.  The  writer  was  informed  that  this  brand  of  Cana- 
dian beer,  although  not  as  heavy  as  English  ale,  produced  a  pleasant  stimulating 
effect  on  the  stomach  that  German  lagers  could  not  produce.  According  to  many 
informants,  this  particular  quality  in  Canadian  beer  is  just  what  is  demanded  in 
the  tropics,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  high  prices  should  have  disestablished  Canadian 
beer  in  the  Indian  market  just  when  it  was  beginning  to  ride  on  a  wave  of  popu- 
larity. 

NEW  LEGISLATION  WILL  FAVOUR  CANADIAN  BEER 

The  Government  of  Bengal  have  passed  legislation  taking  effect  from  April  1, 
1922,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  favouring  the  consumption  of  Canadian  beer,  as 
compared  with  the  cheaper  European  or  Japanese  varieties.  This  legislation  fixes  a 
minimum  price  of  28  cents  per  quart  bottle  at  which  beer  can  be  retailed.  Beer  or 
ale  may  be  sold  at  prices  exceeding  this  minimum,  but  none  may  be  retailed  at  less. 
German  beer  therefore,  which  has  been  selling  at  16  cents  per  bottle,  must  now  be 
sold  at  28  cents.  Since  he  must  pay  a  minimum  of  28  cents  per  bottle  for  his  beer, 
the  consumer  will  naturally  buy  the  best  he  can  for  that  price.  The  trade  consider 
that  this  extraordinary  legislation  will  have  the  effect  of  very  greatly  curtailing  the 
consumption  of  German  and  Japanese  beers,  while  increasing  the  sale  of  the  higher- 
priced  article.  If  Canadian  beer  can  now  be  retailed  in  Calcutta  at  this  minimum 
price  of  28  cents  per  quart  bottle,  its  consumption  should  be  greatly  increased.  The 
Presidency  of  Bombay  is  also  considering  similar  legislation. 

In  order  to  enable  beer  to  be  retailed  at  28  cents  per  quart  in  Calcutta,  it  should 
be  landed  here  at  a  price  no-t  exceeding  22  cents  per  quart  bottle,  duty  paid.  From 
April  1,  customs  duties  on  beer  stand  at  12  cents  per  gallon  with  an  excise  tax  of  1  cent 
per  quart  bottle  added. 

CURRENT  PRICES  OF  IMPORTED  BEERS 

Bass  is  now  selling  wholesale  in  Calcutta  at  about  31  cents  per  quart  bottle, 
and  Guiness's  stout  at  35  cents.  English  lager  sells  at  around  26  cents,  while  Ger- 
man lager  may  be  purchased  for  16  cents.    Canadian  "  Cascade  "  is  being  sold  whole- 
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sale  at  2>8  cents  per  quart,  but  this  is  below  the  total  landed  cost,  and  the  importers 
say  that  they  are  losing  money  at  this  price.  The  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  in 
quarts  in  4-dozen  cases  and  the  remainder  in  6-dozen  pint  cases. 

IMPORT  STATISTICS 

A  greater  volume  of  ales,  beers  and  porters  has  been  imported  into  India  during 
the  fiscal  year  1920-21  than  in  any  year  since  1914.  In  T914  imports  totalled  over 
4,000,000  gallons,  while  in  T921  the  total  was  slightly  over  3,000,000  gallons.  Never- 
theless, the  latter  total  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  previous  figures,  com- 
paring with  2,500,000  for  19'20,  1,800,000  for  1919,  and  1,860,000  for  1918. 

ENGLISH  BEERS  REPLACE  JAPANESE 

In  1917  and  1919,  Japan  supplied  over  60  per  cent  of  the  bottled  beers  imported 
into  India,  but  in  1921  this  proportion  had  dropped  to  7  per  cent.  Now  that  good 
European  beers  can  be  purchased  at  reasonable  prices,  Japanese  beers  are  pretty 
much  out  of  the  market.  In  1921  over  200,000  gallons  of  Dutch  and  German  beers 
entered  the  country,  and  over  100,000  gallons  of  Australian  beer,  while  2,500,000 
gallons  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total  were  from  the  United  Kingdom.  About  half  of 
the  English  ales  and  beers  imported  were  in  bulk,  a  great  deal  of  this  being  for 
the  use  of  the  British  army  in  India.  Nearly  all  the  other  beers  imported  were 
bottled. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Direct  imports  of  beers  from  Canada  are  shown  in  the  official  returns  only  for 
1917  and  1918.  In  the  former  year  1,889  gallons  were  imported,  and'  in  the  latter 
year  7,971  gallons,  all  from  Vancouver.  In  1918,  75,000  gallons,  and  in  1919, 
112,000  gallons  were  imported  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  Much 
of  this  is  said  to  have  been  Canadian  beer.  During  the  same  years  16,000'  gallons 
and  8,000  gallons  respectively  were  imported  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
I  States. 

The  extent  to  which  the  imports  of  beer  from  North  America  have  now  fallen 
away  is  evidenced  by  the  19'20  and  1921  figures,  which  show  a  total  of  1,740  gallons 
of  beer  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and  23  gallons  from  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  fact  that  nearly  all  the  beer  imported  from  North  America  has  been 
consigned  from  the  Pacific  coast  would  appear  to  point  to  the  improbability  of 
Eastern  Canadian  breweries  doing  much  in  the  way  of  exporting  beer  to  India. 

BOMBAY  THE  LARGEST  BEER  IMPORTER 

Indian  statistics  show  that  usually  from  30'  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  beer 
imported  passes  through  the  Bombay  customs  house.  The  1920-21  figures  are  a  fair 
indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  five  leading  Indian  ports  in  the  beer- 
importing  trade.  Of  the  3,076,000'  gallons  imported  in  that  fiscal  year,  Bombay- 
imported  1,188,000  gallons,  Calcutta  737,000  gallons,  Karachi  513,000  gallons,  Eangoon 

I  490,000  gallons,  and  Madras  148,000  gallons.  It  appears  therefore  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  beer  imported  enters  India  on  the  Bombay  side  and  40  per  cent  on  the  Cal- 

I  cutta  side.  If  Eastern  Canadian  brewers  can  "compete  in  India,  it  will  be  on  the 
Bombay  side  that  they  will  have  their  opportunities.  British  Columbia's  natural 
market,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  Calcutta  and  Rangoon.  Vancouver  now  enjoys 
a  direct  steamship  service  to  Calcutta,  and  British  Columbia  brewers  are  in  as  good 
a  position  to  supply  this  market  as  are  their  European  competitors  whose  shipments 
take  as  long  to  reach  Calcutta  as  do  shipments  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 

;  America. 
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BREWING  IN  INDIA 

Indian  breweries  have  not  as  yet  produced  a  beer  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
prominent  merchants,  ie  able  to  compete  with  imported  beers.  In  the  pre-war  years 
[ndian  breweries  produced  only  from  3  to  4  million  gallons  of  beer  annually.  In 
1918  the  production  rose  to  8  million  gallons,  as  imported  beers  became  scarce  and 
expensive.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  Indian  production  is  decreasing,  as 
prices  of  imported  beers  are  lowered. 

Native  Indians  are  not  beer  drinkers,  as  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages is  prohibited,  both  by  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  religious  systems.  Some 
low-caste  natives  indulge  in  alcoholic  beverages,  but  imported  beers  are  entirely  too 
high  priced  for  this  class.  Most  of  the  beers  brewed  in  the  country  are  consumed 
by  the  British  army  canteens  and  the  Anglo-Indians  or  Eurasians.  It  is  stated  that 
especially  during  the  Monsoon  or  rainy  summer  season,  native  beers  do  not  survive 
thunder-storms.  It  seems  that  after  a  thunder-storm,  Indian-brewed  beer  must  be 
thrown  Jiway,  as  the  thunder  has  the  effect  of  turning  it  to  vinegar.  Atmospheric 
disturbances,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  on  good  imported  beers.  The 
writer  was  in  fact  shown  Canadian  beer,  which,  although  stored  in  Calcutta  for 
over  a  year,  maintained  its  original  excellent  quality  in  every  respect. 


RECENT  IMPORTATIONS 


The 
following 

Date 
March  22. 

22. 
22. 
"  22 . 
24. 
24. 
24. 
24  . 
24  . 

Note 


official  Daily  List  of  Imports  of  the  Calcutta  Customs  House  shows  the 

entries  on  two  recent  days: — 

Value 

From                                Description                           Quantity  in  Rupees 

.Liverpool                          Guiness's  Stout                720  gals,  in  bottles  4,360 

.Glasgow                            McEwan's  Beer             2,600    "       "    bulk  5,425 

.Amsterdam                       Read's   Lager   Beer     1,600    "       "    bottle  5,515 

.Hamburg                           Light  Beer                    2,400     "       "        "  •  5,850 

.Liverpool                         Guiness's   Stout              320    "       "        "  2,075 

.Liverpool                         W.  A.  Ross  Beer             40    "       "        "  260 

.Bremen                              Pilsener   Beer                  800     "       "        "  2,048 

.Liverpool                          Allsopp's  Lager                84    "       "        "  682 

.Bremen                             Pilsener  Beer                   600    "       "        "  1,457 

. — The  rupee  is  now  equal  to  about  30  cents,  Canadian  currency. 


CONCLUSION 

The  question  of  whether  Canadian  beer  has  a  market  in  India  resolves  itsell 
therefore  into  a  matter  of  price.  Canadian  beer  has  been  tried  in  Calcutta  and  has 
proven  its  worth  and  popularity.  The  writer  is  informed  that  about  three  years  age 
a  well-known  brand  of  British  Columbia  beer  was  a  favourite  at  the  Calcutta  golf 
and  riding  clubs.  The  legislation  previously  referred  to  will  have  the  effect  of  help- 
ing a  high-priced  beer  to  get  into  the  Calcutta  market,  and  no  time  should  be  lost 
by  Canadian  brewers,  particularly  in  British  Columbia,  in  forwarding  new  c.i.f. 
quotations  to  the  Cakutta  market.  Eastern  Canadian  brewers  should  also  take  the 
opportunity  of  forwarding  c.i.f.  quotations  to  Bombay.  If  Bombay  adopts  legisla- 
tion similar  to  that  now  in  force  in  Bengal,  our  eastern  brewers  should  be  able  to 
meet  the  new  minimum  retail  price  of  28  cents  per  quart  bottle. 

Names  of  the  leading  beer  and  spirit  importers  of  India  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file 
No.  T.C. -3-105).  Mr.  Chisholm  would  also  be  glad  to  arrange  representation  in 
India  for  any  Canadian  brewer  on  receipt  of  instructions  and  prices,  either  by  letter 
or  by  cable. 
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TRADE  NOTES  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  E'gan 
South  Africa's  Ocean  Tonnage 

Cape  Town,  April  1,  192*2, — The  total  tonnage  of  overseas  cargo  landed  at 
Union  ports  in  1921  was  1,317,405  tons  as  against  '2,073,387  tons  in  1920,  a  reduction 
of  about  36  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in  1913,  the  last  pre- 
war year,  tonnage  landed  was  2,390,609'  tons,  and  though  increased  local  manufac- 
tures doubtless  account  for  a  good  part  of  the  difference,  the  decreased  spending 
power  of  the  country  relative  to  the  rise  in  prices  is  an  important  factor  affecting 
last  year's  figures. 

On  the  export  side,  the  reduction  in  total  value  is  due  mainly  to  the  fall  in 
prices,  as  tonnage  shipped  was  approximately  SO  per  cent  more  than  in  1920:  Coal, 
maize,  wool  and  sugar  are  the  principal  items  contributing  to  the  large  increase  in 
I    bulk  of  exports. 

Principal  Exports  of  South  Africa 

As  regards  exports,  coal  bunkered  and  shipped  was  nearly  half  a  million  tons 
more  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  increased  local  demand  being  accounted  for  by 
!    the  high  costs  of  production  in  other  countries  and  the  strike  of  miners  in  Great 
i  Britain. 

The  value  of  maize  and  maize  meal  exported  was  more  than  £2,000,000  in  excess 
of  1920  figures,  but  the  latter  were  below  normal  owing  to  drought  conditions. 

Wool  exported  was  nearly  twice  in  quantity,  but  little  more  than  half  in  value 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  average  price  per  pound  having  fallen  from 
I  2s.  8d.  to  slightly  under  9d.  The  actual  wool  figures  for  the  two  years  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1920,  119,504,74:7  pounds,  valued  at  £15,988,1013;  19'21,  230,421,915  pounds, 
valued  at  £8,236,835. 

Hides  and  skins  show  little  change  in  quantity  exported,  but  the  average  value 
per  pound  was  nearly  70  per  cent  less  than  in  1920. 

IThe  amount  of  mohair  expoa'ted  (17,128,915  pounds)  shows  an  increase  of  about 
11,000,000  pounds  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  approximates  nearly  to 
pre-war  figures.  As  in  the  case  of  other  produce,  however,  prices  show  a  material 
decline,  and  the  total  value  was  but  little  more  than  in  1920. 

The  figures  for  fresh  fruit  afford  evidence  of  the  successful  results  of  better 
organization  of  the  industry. 

The  abnormal  conditions  affecting  the  diamond  industry  during  the  year  resulted 
in  a  decline  in  value  of  exports  of  over  £10,000,000.  In  1920  exports  were  2,039,799 
carats,  valued  at  £11,599,517,  and  in  1921  they  were  316,775  carats,  valued  at 
£1,355,784. 

South  African  Railways'  Finance 

The  estimates  of  expenditure  of  the  South  African  railways  and  harbours  for 
the  forthcoming  financial  year  are  now  published,  accompanied  by  a  memorandum 
by  the  minister.  The  total  to  be  asked  for  is  £24,063,394,  as  compared  with  £26,694,915 
in  the  current  financial  year,  and  this  is  made  up  as  follows:  Railways,  £22,753,653'; 
harbours,  £1,093,735;  and  steamships,  £216,006,  representing  decreases  of  £2,513,196, 
£78,09-8  and  £266,233  respectively  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  These  figures 
include  the  estimated  expenditure  on  the  railways  and  harbours  in  'Southwest 
Africa,  which  in  future  will  be  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Union  Railways  and  Har- 
bour system. 

The  loss  to  the  country  on  railways  alone,  due  to  the  revolution  on  the  Rand, 
is  'at  a  conservative  estimate  £500,000. 
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Trade  Prospects 

Several  Johannes-burg  merchants  in  Cape  Town  this  past  week  all  agreed  that 
any  change  from  now  on  in  trade  and  commerce  will  be  for  the  better.  They  all 
admit  that  things  generally  will  be  acute  for  some  time,  but  that  nothing  could  be 
expected  after  the  recent  upheaval.  The  estimate  of  return  to  normal  working  con- 
ditions on  the  mines  is  that  it  will  take  'at  least  three  to  four  months,  but  there  is  a 
decided  opinion  that  towards  the  end  of  this  year  there  should  be  a  movement 
towards  the  development  of  new  mining  areas. 

Cape  Town  and  other  districts  are  all  more  hopeful,  and  the  change  generally 
in  the  outlook  for  the  future,  while  conservative,  is  quite  hopeful. 

DEMAND  FOR  CANE-CUTTING  MACHINES  IN  HAWAII 

In  consequence  of  the  labour  shortage  in  Hawaii  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  perfection  of  a  device  that  will  enable  cane  to  be  harvested  by  machine.  A 
practicable  machine  for  doing  this  work  has  not  yet  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
planters,  but  a  machine  has  been  invented  which  would  seem  to  have  the  cutting 
abilities  and  which  weighs  about  200  pounds.  It  i6  claimed  by  the  inventor  that  this 
machine  has  easily  cut  through  bamboo  as  large  in  diameter  as  any  6ugar  cane,  but 
its  practicability  to  the  Hawaiian  planters  has  yet  to  be  determined.  The  opinion 
has  been  expressed  that  experimental  work  should  be  more  directly  along  the  lines  of 
loading,  as  there  is  little  difficulty  at  the  present  time  in  getting  men  to  cut,  and  it 
is  questionable  whether  a  one-year  cropping,  so  as  to  suit  a  cane-harvesting  machine, 
is  practicable  until  one  has  been  developed  whkm  will  actually  save  labour.  As  the 
machine  will  have  to  operate  over  deep  furrows,  watercourses,  and  level  ditches, 
these  are  also  factors  needing  consideration. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Weighing  of  Goods  for  Duty  Purposes  in  Argentina 

Mr.  B.  S.  Webb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  has  transmitted 
an  extract  from  the  Buenos  Aires  Herald  of  April  12,  1922,  which  states  that  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  has  issued  a  decree  that,  on  and  after  July  1  next,  Article  14  of 
Act  10,362 — Customs  (Amendment)  Act — shall  be  enforced  to  the  letter,  all  former 
interpretations  thereof  notwithstanding.  This  step  is  taken  after  consultation  with 
the  customs  officials  of  the  capital  and  is  based  on  various  considerations,  among  them 
the  following: — 

Article  14  of  Act  10,362  establishes  that  goods  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
tariff  of  values  and  supplementary  notes,  must  be  weighed  with  the  wrappings  and 
receptacles  belonging  to  them  and  imported  without  them  are  to  be  charged  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent  upon  their  valuation.  The  first  part  of  section  YII  of  the  tariff  of 
values  lays  it  down  that,  among  other  articles  assessed  by  weight,  are  included  paper, 
cases  and  wrappings  as  well  as  the  packages  when  they  arrive  with  the  case. 

The  decree  says  that  it  is  best  to  determine  a  convenient  date  upon  which  th«3 
article  in  question  is  to  come  into  force  as  in  certain  instances  different  interpreta- 
tions have  been  given  to  the  law. 

United  States  Dumping  Clause  Now  Effective  Against  Canadian  Flour  and  British 

Columbian  Sheathing  Paper 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  writes  under 
date  May  6,  1922,  that  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  has  issued  rulings 
making  the  dumping  duty  provisions  of  section  202  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act 
effective  in  the  case  of  Canadian  wheat  flour  and  sheathing  paper  from  British 
Columbia  imported  into  the  United  States.  Wheat  flour  is  cited  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  follows :  "  After  due  investigation  I  find  that  the  industry  of  making 
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I  wheat  flour  in  the  United  States  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  reason  of  the 
i  importation  into  the  United  States  of  wheat  flour  from  Canada  and  that  such  mer- 
:  chandise  is  sold  or  is  likely  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States  at  less  than  its  fair  value." 
A  similar  statement  is  made  concerning  sheathing  paper  imported  from  British 
Columbia. 

Hereafter  appraising  officers  will  scrutinize  every  entry  of  these  commodities  into 
the  United  States,  and  should  entries  indicate  that  they  are  offered  to  United  States 
importers  at  less  than  the  home  market  value  in  Canada,  the  special  dumping  duty 
!  will  be  assessed,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  price  to  the  United  States  importer 
!  and  the  home  market  price  in  Canada,  when  the  former  is  less  than  the- latter. 

Goods  Transhipped  En  Route  to  British  West  Indies 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner 

Barbados,  April  7,  1922. — In  regard  to  the  new  certificate  of  origin  and  regulations 
adopted  by  Trinidad,  it  should  be  stated  that  Section  11  of  the  regulations  stipulatefs 

>  that  goods  consigned  to  the  Colony  which  have  been  transhipped  en  route  at  a  foreign 
port,  or  have  been  shipped  from  a  foreign  port  after  overland  transit  from  the  Empire 

I  country  of  origin,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  preference  unless  such  goods  have  passed 
through  such  foreign  country  in  bond  and  are  accompanied  by  a  through  bill  of 
lading  or  railway  consignment  note  from  the  country  of  production  to  the  colony  in 
support  of  the  certificate  of  origin.  The  section  further  states  that  where  a  through 
bill  of  lading  or-  railway  consignment  note  is  not  available,  the  ocean  bill  of  lading 
from  the  foreign  port  of  shipment  must  bear  a  certificate  signed  by  the  steamship 

;  company  before  the  British  Consul  that  the  goods  have  passed  through  such  foreign 
country  "  in  bond  "  giving  the  Empire  country  of  production  and  the  number  of  the 
bonded  car,  in  which  case,  the  certificate  of  origin  should  also  be  attested  by  the 
British  Consul. 

The  Colony  of  Barbados  has  decided  to  amend  Section  11  of  its  regulations  in 
conformity  with  that  of  Trinidad,  and  the  matter  only  now  awaits  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.    Although  the  other  colonies  have  not  changed  this  regulation  in 
I  accordance  with  Trinidad,  yet  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  this  method  of  procedure 
could  be  adopted  by  Canadian  shippers  to  any  West  Indian  island.   In  all  probability 
the  Colony  of  British  Guiana  will  adopt  the  same  method  when  they  change  their 
.  present  certificate  of  origin  for  an  authorized  one  by  the  Legislature,  as  they  have 
;  stated  that  they  desire  to  have  some  uniformity  in  reference  to  the  Regulations  and 
Certificate  of  Origin. 

FREE  CONVEYANCE  OF  CANADIAN  SAMPLES  AND  REDUCTIONS  IN 
PASSENGER  FARES  TO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Mr.  John  Allsopp,  general  agent  for  Canada  for  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  announces  that,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  further  business  with  the  British 
:  West  Indies,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  are  prepared  to  give  free  con- 
i  veyance  by  their  steamers  to  genuine  samples  of  Canadian  manufactured  articles 
destined  for  these  colonies,  whether  accompanied  or  not.    But  as  this  concession  is 
;  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  business  and  is  one  that  might  be  abused,  a 
limit  will  be  placed  on  the  size  of  the  package.    Mr.  Allsopp  further  announces  that, 
beginning  with  the  Chignecto,  sailing  May  12,  and  expiring  with  the  same  steamer 
from  Halifax  on  October  27,  1922,  the  following  reduced  fares  to  the  British  West 
Indies  will  be  in  operation: — 

Bermuda,  $70;  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  and  Montserrat,  $185;  Dominica,  St.  Lucia, 
and  Barbados,  $195;  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada,  $205;  Trinidad,  $215;  Demerara, 
$235. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H. 
Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  (1)  by  the 
Commonwealth  Postmaster  Generals  Department,  Melbourne;  (2)  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne;  and  (3)  by  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  Railways  and  Tramways,  Sydney.  These  tender  forms  and  specifica- 
tions are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  27740). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed,  respec- 
tively, to  (1)  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Melbourne,  Australia;  (2)  the  Secre- 
tary. Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne;  and  (3)  to  the  Agent  General 
for  New  South  Wales,  Australia  House,  Strand,  London,  England. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 


(1)   POSTMASTER  GENERAl/s  DEPARTMENT 

No.  Date  of  closing-  Particulars 

28        June  20,  1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  314 J  tons  bronze  wire  40  pounds  per 

mile,  and  112  tons  70  pounds  per  mile,  as  specified. 
30       June  20,  1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  23%  tons  hard  drawn  copper  wire 

300  pounds  per  mile;  400  tons  200  pounds  per  mile;  41 
tons  150  pounds  per  mile;  236J  tons  100  pounds  per 
mile ;  3  tons  soft  drawn  copper  wire,  200  pounds  per 
mile;  2  tons  100  pounds  per  mile;  and  4  tons  3  cwt.  50 
pounds  per  mile,  as  specified. 

32  June  20,  1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  162i  tons  galvanized  iron  wire  400 

pounds  per  mile;  198  tons  200  pounds  per  mile;  14  tons 
150  pounds  per  mile;  25  tons  60  pounds  per  mile;  40  tons 
steel  stranded  wire  %2 ;  5  tons  of  7/ic ;  2  tons  of  as 
specified. 

33  June  20,  1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  123,200  copper  jointing  sleeves  for 

use  with  bronze  wire;  131,700  copper  jointing  sleeves 
for  hard  drawn  copper  wire;  and  58,500  tinned  copper 
jointing   sleeves   for  galvanized  wire,   as  specified. 

(2)   VICTORIAN   GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY   DEPARTMENT,  MELBOURNE 

No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

35,040       June    7,  1922   Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  (approximately)  2,900 

tons  of  60  pound  steel  rails,  and  197  tons  of  fishplates  for 

same,  as  specified. 

34,212       June  28,  1922  Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  (approximately)  2,687 

tons  of  80  pound  steel  rails  2,200  tons  of  100  pound  rails, 
124  tons  of  steel  fishplates  for  80  pound  rails,  and  100 
tons  for  100  opund  rails,  as  specified. 

35,028        July    5,  1922   Supply  and  delivery  of  one  industrial  storage  battery  truck 

and  battery  charging  equipment,  as  specified. 

35,042       July  19,  1922  Supply  and  delivery   of  one  crank  pin  grinding  machine, 

including  all  necessary  tools,  gears  and  accessories,  as 
specified. 

35,059       July  26,  1922  Supply  and  delivery  of  100,000  lineal  yards  tarpaulin  canvas 

in  bolts,  as  specified. 

(3)  N.S.W.  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS  AND  TRAMWAYS 
No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

14-22        (As  soon  as  possible)  .  .Supply  and  delivery  of  15   tons  steel   span  wire,  double 
at  London  galvanized,  as  specified. 


Chile 

H.M.  Senior  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland  has  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  specifications  for  a  dynamo  and  electric 
solder  for  the  Chilian  State  Railways  for  which  tenders  are  called  on  June  30,  1922, 
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at  Santiago,  Chile.  Copies  of  these  specifications  have  been  forwarded  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chilian  State  Kailways  at  New  York  with  instructions  to  obtain 
prices  and  remit  same  by  cable  on  the  day  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  tenders. 
Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  tender  may  obtain  copies  of  the  specifications  on 
application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No. 
27526. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  9,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  May  9.  Those  for  the  week  ending  May  2  are  also  given  for 
the  sake  of  comparison : — 


Week  ending  Week  ending 

May  2,  May  9, 

Parity  1922  1922 

Britain  £  1.00  $4.86  $4.5046  $4.5004 

France  Fr.  1.  .193  .0932  .0924 

Italy  Lire  1.  .193  .0542  .0537 

Holland  Florin  1.  .402  .3897  .3897 

Belgium  Fr.  1.  .193  .0855  .0842 

Spain  Pes.  1.  .193  .1579  .1576 

Portugal  Esc.  1.  1.08  .0813  .0811 

Switzerland  Fr.  1.  .193  .1969  .1956 

Germany  Mk.  1  .  .238  .0034  .0035 

Greece  Dr.  1.  .193  .0464  .0461 

Norway  Kr.  1.  .268  .1875  .1900 

Sweden  Kr.  1.  .268  .2637  .2611 

Denmark  Kr.  1.  .268  .2157  .2155 

Japan  Yen  1.  .498  .4855°  .4815 

India  R.  1.  2s.  .2898  .2889 

United  States  $  1.  $1.00  1.0165  1.0137 

Mexico  $  1.  .49846  .5033  .5005 

Argentina  Pes.  1.  .44  .3676  .3674 

Brazil                  ..    ..Mil.  1.  .3245  .1385  .1431 

Roumania  Lei  1.  .193  ....  .... 

Jamaica  £  1.  4.86  4.5161  4.5086 

Shanghai,  China..    .Tael  1.  .631  .7868  .7983 
Batavia,  Java.  ..Guilder  1.  .402  .3813  .3814 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments $  1.  .49  .5211  .5246 

Barbados  $  1.  1. 

British  Guiana  $  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  1.  1. 

Dominica  $  1.  1. 

Grenada  $  1.  1.         [      94i-.94%6  .9408-. 9472 

St.  Kitts  $  1.  1. 

St.  Lucia  $  1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  $  1.  1. 

Tobago  $  1.  1. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  op 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  i 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  j 
at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria,  (B.C.);  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.), 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries  from  Ireland 

(See  report  in  this  issue,  page  731) 

4911.  Binder  twine. — A  large  Cork  firm  of  hardware  and  general  merchants,  who  , 
in  normal  times  import  large  quantities  of  binder  twine,  would  prefer  to  buy  the  Cana- 
dian product  rather  than  continue  their  present  connection,  and  would  like  a  direct 
connection  with  a  manufacturing  firm.   ~No  large  present  business  anticipated  owing  to 
business  conditions. 

4912.  Agricultural  tools. — A  large  Cork  firm  would  like  to  hear  direct  from  Cana- 
dJan  manufacturers  of  hoes,  rakes,  and  other  agricultural  tools.  This  firm  have  many 
other  depots  throughout  Ireland. 

4913.  Binder  twine,  hemp,  and  manilla  rope. — A  large  wholesale  firm  of  many 
departments,  with  chief  offices  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  will  be  glad  to  have  quotations 
for  binder  twine,  hemp,  and  manilla  rope. 

4914.  Nails,  rivets,  bolts,  wire. — A  large  wholesale  firm  of  many  departments,  j 
with  chief  offices  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  will  be  glad  to  have  quotations  for  round  and 
oval  wire  nails,  shoe  rivets,  iron  and  brass,  bolts  and  nuts,  wire  No.  6,  block  and 
galvanized,  wire  fencing,  barbed  wire. 

4915.  Enamelware,  aluminium  ware,  and  washboards. — A  large  wholesale  I 
firm  of  many  departments,  with  chief  offices  in  Dublin  and  Belfast,  will  be  glad  to 
get  quotations  for  enamelware,  aluminium  ware,  and  washboards. 

4916.  Coffin  furniture. — A  Cork  firm  would  like  to  have  sketches  or  catalogues  j 
from  firms  in  Canada  manufacturing  casket  handles.    They  would  do  business  as 
merchants. 

4917.  Woodenware. — A  big  Dublin  firm  are  willing  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f. 
Dublin  for  pastry  boards,  washboards,  clothespins,  and  chair-seats  from  Canadian 
firms  who  can  compete  with  United  States  firms  in  quality. 

4918.  '  Hardware. — A  high-grade  Dublin  firm  of  wholesalers  and  importers,  I 
who  distribute  all  over  Ireland,  will  be  glad  to  have  samples  and  prices  from  Cana-  i 
dian  manufacturers  of  wire  nails,  barbed  wire,  iron  and  brass  shoe  rivets,  galvanized 
barbed  wire  and  fencing  wire;  expanded  metal;  asbestos  cement,  and  tiles.  Quota- 
tions c.i.f.  Dublin  only. 

4919.  Glass  bottles. — A  Belfast  firm  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  I 
manufacturers  of  glass  bottles  of  all  sizes,  for  medicines. 

4920.  Bottles. — Largest  mineral  water  bottlers  in  Cork  would  be  glad  to  hear  ( 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  can  compete  in  bottles  for  wines  and  spirits,  i 
beer,  and  mineral  waters. 

4921.  Paper.-— A  Cork  firm  of  paper  merchants  and  distributors  throughout 
Ireland  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  manufacturers  of  kraft  paper  and  all  classes 
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of  wrapping  paper,  also  all  classes  of  news  offcuts.  They  will  lodge  a  credit  in  any 
l  bank  in  England  and  will  pay  cash  on  receipt  of  goods.  Orders  of  25  to  50  tons  at 
!    a  time. 

4922.  Paper. — A  Belfast  firm  of  wholesale  stationers  would  like  to  see  samples 
■    of  Canadian  kraft  paper,  newsprint,  and  writing  paper. 

4923.  Paper. — A  paper  agent  in  Dublin  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
mills  making  newsprint.  He  says  he  can  place  large  orders  with  the  Dublin  dailies 
and  provincial  newspapers.    Cash  against  documents  in  each  case. 

4924.  Wallpaper. — A  Dublin  firm  who  are  understood  to  be  the  largest  dis- 
tributors of  wallpaper  in  Ireland  might  be  interested  in  the  cheaper  lines  of  Cana- 
dian wallpaper,  which  must  be  22  inches  wide. 

4925.  Cement  asbestos  roofing  material. — A  Belfast  firm  of  builders'  suppliers 
|    would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  cement  asbestos  roofing. 

4926.  Proprietary  line. — A  Belfast  firm  would  consider  representing  a  manu- 
j    facturer  of  a  good  proprietary  line  which  is  new  in  Ireland. 

4927.  Corn  starch,  chemicals,  and  colours. — A  Belfast  firm  of  chemical  manu- 
facturers and  drysalters,  with  an  establishment  also  in  Cork,  are  prepared  to  act 
either  as  agents  or  importers  of  corn  starch,  glucose,  sulphur,  paper-making  chemi- 
cals, and  colours;  have  large  storage  accommodation  and  could  stock  on  behalf  of 
shippers,  and  an  established  connection  with  all  the  principal  textile  works  in  Ireland, 

!    and  breweries,  distilleries,  and  engineers.   Eepresentatives  cover  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

4928.  Copper  tubes. — A  large  Dublin  firm  would  be  interested  in  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions for  copper  tubes,  say  1-inch  diameter,  and  others. 

4929.  Lead  sheets. — A  large  Dublin  firm  would  be  glad  to  have  c.i.f.  Dublin 
quotations  for  about  10-ton  shipments  of  lead  sheets  and  coils;  sheets,  30  feet  long 
by  7  feet  6  inches  wide  and  varying  weights ;  coils,  10  feet  to  70  feet  long,  £  to  1-inch 
diameter,  varying  weights. 

4930.  General. — A  Dublin  trading  corporation,  who  have  been  established  in 
business  two  years,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  some  first-class  manufacturers  or 
exporters  of  the  following  goods:  building  materials;  cordage  and  binder  twine; 
newsprint,  kraft  and  other  wrappings;  pulpboards  and  strawboards;  writing  and 
tissue  paper;  canned  fruits  and  vegetables;  canned  salmon;  condensed  milk;  apples 

I    and  other  fruit,  fresh,  dried  and  evaporated.    They  have  a  very  large  connection  in 
Ireland,  and  accept  sole  agencies  for  that  country  on  commission  basis. 

4931.  General. — A  Cork  trading  company  with  a  strong  directorate,  engaged 
in  general  import  and  export  business,  will  be  glad  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  either 
agents  or  buyers  of  the  following  Canadian  commodities:  general  hardware;  build- 

j  ing  materials ;  machinery ;  steel  mill  products ;  paper  and  boxboards ;  dry  goods ;  fancy 

I  goods  and  toys;  cereals,  flour,  etc.;  preserved  foods;  sugar;  fertilizers,  and  feeding 

i  stuffs.   Quotations  (in  English  or  French)  preferably  c.i.f.  Cork.    Prices  f.o.b.  Cana- 

\  dian  railway  stations  are  useless.  Where  necessary,  samples  should  accompany  quota- 

!  tions,  and  complete  information  given. 

Foodstuffs  from  Various  Countries 

4932.  Codfish. — A  United  States  firm  desire  the  agency  for  Canadian  codfish  in 
Porto  Rico.  Canadian  exporter  to  ship  on  consignment;  fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  shipment  to  be  paid  in  Canada  on  date  of  shipment. 

4933.  Fish  and  flour. — A  commission  merchant  of  Havana,  Cuba,  established  in 
;   1906,  wishes  to  represent  in  the  Cuba  market,  on  a  brokerage  basis,  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  of  codfish,  wheat  flour,  and  preserved  fish. 

4934.  Split  peas. — A  Canadian  export  firm  desires  to  secure  the  representation  of 
Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  split  peas  packed  in  double  jute  sacks  of  98 
and  210  pounds ;  No.  3  pot  and  pearl  barley,  8 9 -pound  sacks ;  and  rolled  oats  in  barrels, 

!   half -barrels  and  90-pound  sacks. 
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4935.  Hams. — An  established  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  wish  to ! 
secure  agency  for  Canadian  packing  house  in  a  position  to  export  hams. 

4936.  Condensed  milk. — An  established  importer  and  exporter,  with  wholesale 
and  retail  connections,  wishes  to  secure  representation  for  Canadian  exporter  of  con- 
densed milk.  As  he  has  his  own  retail  connections  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  colony, 
he  is  in  an  extremely  good  position  to  place  quantities  of  such  commodity. 

4937.  Confectionery. — An  old-established  firm  of  general  merchants  in  Kingston,. 
Jamaica,  will  be  pleased  to  receive  price-list  and  full  information  from  Canadian! 
manufacturers  of  confectionery,  who  would  consider  the  appointment  of  a  local  repre- 1 
sentative. 

4938.  Flour. — An  established  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  wish  to  secure  i 
agency  for  Canadian  flour  mills. 

4939.  General  foodstuffs. — A  firm  of  brokers  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  are  in  a 
position  to  place  quantities  of  flour,  fish  stuffs,  corn  meal,  corn  and  oats,  butxer,  j 
margarine,  edible  oils,  and  canned  goods. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

4940.  Hand  tools  and  implements. — Established  manufacturers'  representa- 
tive in  Jamaica  carrying  many  British  lines,  states  he  can  do  well  with  Canadian 
shovels,  spades,  hand  implements,  and  artisans'  tools. 

4941.  Paper  cartons. — The  largest  firm  of  Jamaican  bottlers  are  buying  a 
type  of  paper  cartons  in  the  United  States  at  present  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
quotations  upon  same  product  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  This  carton  is  used 
to  protect  bottles  during  delivery.  This  firm  will  buy  on  their  own  account.  Sample 
of  carton  and  prices  being  paid  for  American  supplies  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation. 

4942.  Unglazed  white  newsprint. — A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  600  tons  of 
the  foregoing  on  reels  60  inches  wide,  subs  D.C.  23/24  pounds;  also  good  quantities 
on  reels  38  inches  and  76  inches  wide,  34  inches  diameter,  substance  24  by  36;  32 
pounds.  Cores  to  be  of  strong  strawboard  or  millboard,  not  less  than  3  inches  inside 
diameter.  Plugs  to  be  9  inches  (one  centre  plug)  and  two  end  chocks  of  5  inch. 
The  end  chocks  to  be  chiselled  in  order  to  remove  easily.  Lowest  prices  c.i.f.  Sydney 
requested,  with  good  sample  sheets.  If  unable  to  quote  c.i.f.  please  quote  f.o.b, 
stating  present  freight  from  port  of  shipment  to  c.i.f.  Sydney. 

4943.  Closet  seats. — A  British  importer  desires  to  secure  Canadian  representa- 
tion for  closet  seats  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Quotations  c.i.f.  London. 

4944.  Tubes,  pumps,  etc. — Commission  merchants  established  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  cut  nails, 
galvanized  sheets,  brass  tubes,  and  pumps  (cylinder  and  wind  force). 

4945.  Life  insurance. — An  insurance  agent  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  handling 
British  marine,  fire,  and  motor  insurance  agencies,  will  consider  representation  of 
a  Canadian  life  insurance  company. 

4946.  Varnish,  nails,  anvils,  etc. — The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Calcutta  wishes  to  receive  catalogues  with  specifications  and  prices  c.i.f.  Calcutta  or 
Bombay  on  the  following  goods,  built  rather  according  to  British  standards  and 
specifications  than  the  American:  Weighing  machines;  wire  netting  and  fencing; 
varnishes;  wire  nails;  pick  axes;  mining  picks;  corn  mills  (small  hand  or  machine 
powered);  anvils,  vices,  and  portable  forges;  railway  lifting  jacks;  paint  grinding 
mills;  steam  valves;  and  wrought  iron  piping.  If  prices  prove  attractive,  it  can 
be  arranged  for  reliable  Indian  importing  houses  to  carry  stocks. 

4947.  Electric  motors. — An  old  established  Australian  firm  dealing  exclusively 
in  electrical  goods  and  appliances,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  agency  for  a  standard 
Canadian  electric  motor  from  J  h.-p.  upward,  and  also  for  fractional  horse-power 
motors.  The  voltage  for  the  required  motors  are  as  follows:  direct  current  230  volt 
and  460  volts;  alternating  current  200  volt  and  400  volt,  single  phase  and  three  phase. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

Prom  Quebec 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  16;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  30; 
Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  13. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  19;  Canadian 
|  Explorer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  19;  Megantic,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  May  20;  Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  27;  Montcalm, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  2;    Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  June  2;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  3. 

To  London. — Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  May 
|  18;  Verbania,  Cunard  Line,  May  20;   Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  20; 
j  Pinemore,  Furness  Line,  May  20;    Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  25;  Vitellia, 
Cunard  Line,  May  27;  Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  30;  Canadian 
Banger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  1 ;    Ariano,  Furness  Line, 
!  June  3;   Venusia,  Cunard  Line,  June  10. 

To  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  19;   Tunisian,  Canadian 
i  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  20;   Canadian  Volunteer,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
\  chant  Marine,  May  20;  Elysia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  26;  Corsican,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  27 ;    Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
|  June  3;  Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  3;  Cassandra, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  3;  Scotian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  7. 
To  Avonmouth. — Lakonia,  Cunard  Line,  May  19;    Orthia,  Anchor-Donaldson 
|  Line,  May  26 ;  Bovic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  27. 

To  Belfast. — Rathlin  Head,  Head  Line,  May  18;  Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Line, 
May  18 ;  Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30 ;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  June  3. 
To  Cork. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  June  4. 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  May  21;  Lord  Downshire,  Head 
j  Line,  May  28. 

To  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  May  18;  Manchester 
Division,  Manchester  Line,  May  25;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  June  1; 
Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  June  8. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  May  18;  Cairnvalona, 
Thomson  Line,  May  25. 

To  Southampton. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  17;  Melita,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  24;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  June  7 ;  Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  10. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  May  18. 

To  Antwerp— M elita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  24;  Springfield, 
Rogers  &  Webb,  May  30 ;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  7 ; 
Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  10. 

To  Bremen. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  17 ;  Vedic,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  June  7. 

To  Hamburg. — Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  30 ;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line, 
May  30. 

To  Havre  and  Bordeaux. — Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  25. 

To  Naples  and  Genoa. — Caserta,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  26. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Christiania,  Norway. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian- American  Line,  early  June. 
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To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Mnrinc,  May  24;  Canadian  Harvester,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  June  7. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  St.  Lucia. — Montezuma,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  25. 

To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  31. 

To  Newfoundland  Ports. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  May  27. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Jebha,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  June  5. 
To  South  American  Ports. — Ilaliarius,  Houston  Line,  May  25. 
To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  May  23 ;  Opawa,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  25. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bebmuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Caraquet,  Koyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  May  26;  Chaudiere,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  June  y. 
To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Sable  L,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  May  16,  May  25. 
To  LrvERPOOL  (via  St.  John's,  Nfld.). — Digby,  Furness,  Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  16. 

From  North  Sydney 

Kyle,  Eeid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 

From  St.  John 

To  Havana  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  2. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  LrvERPOOL,  London,  and  Kotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  May-June. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Dinteldijk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  loading  May;  Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  May- 
June. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Honduras,  French  Line,  loading 
May;  Alaska,  French  Line,  loading  June. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  May  19;  Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  June  16. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Boxen,  General  Steamship  Corporation,  May; 
Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
May  10;  Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  May  31. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Hakata  Mara,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  May  20; 
Kaikyu  Maru,  Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  25;  Yonan  Maru,  Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  Ltd., 
loading  June;  Tokiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  11. 

To  Japan,  China,  and  Manila. — Harold  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar  Line,  May  17; 
Bessie  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar  Line,  June  18. 

To  West  Hartlepool,  London,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Fionia,  East  Asiatic 
Company,  early  May. 

To  Mexico  and  Central  America. — Baja  California,  Latin-America  Line,  May  26. 

To  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  (West  Coast). — Remus,  Latin-America 
Line,  May  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Russia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  18;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  15. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  June  12. 


To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — 
Saturday  every  week. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Hon.  Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  best  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the} 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
I  in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Col.  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplieo 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 
B.   S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.   46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  B.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Rua  Goncalves  Dias  30,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.     (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Barrfi,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capuclnes,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dresSj  Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Major   H.  A.   Chlsholm,   M.C.,    4  Mission 

Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McLi.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)   Cable  Address,  Cantra- 

corn. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 
W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.     Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 
P.    W.    Ward,    P.O.    Box   121,  Singapore. 
(Territory    covers    Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 
Harrison    Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 
A.  B.   Muddiman,    Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 

Glasgow,    Scotland.      (Territory  covers 

Scotland  and  Ireland).     Cable  Address. 

Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 
L  D.  Wilgress.    Address:     73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 
Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B  cJSiIllin'  ^aewRoyal  Exchan&e  B»™*S>       R.  H.  Curry.  Nassau.  Bahamas. 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  9-11  Broadway,  Port  of 
Norway  and  Denmark.  Spain,  Trinidad. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway,  Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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FULL  INFORMATION  REGARDING  PRODUCTS  TO  BE  FURNISHED  TO 
TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Trade  Commissioners  should  be  given  the  fullest  details  in  the  first  letter 
received  by  them  from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  desire  to  obtain  reports  on 
market  possibilities  for  their  products.  The  importance  of  this  is  emphasized  in  a 
communication  which  has  been  received  from  Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  who  points  out  that  in  many  cases  inquiries  are  delayed 
for  months  because  the  manufacturer  has  failed  to  furnish  the  essential  information 
asked  for  by  foreign  importers  as  the  pre-requisite  to  the  opening  up  of  business 
relations.  "  Only  a  few  letters  recently  received  from  Canadian  manufacturers  have 
mentioned  the  matter  of  price,  which  is  of  course  of  paramount  importance  in  India. 
.  .  .  None  of  those  who  mentioned  prices  gave  me  c.i.f .  Calcutta  or  Bombay  prices. 
In  every  case  prices  were  quoted  either  f.o.b.  factory  or  seaport." 

In  his  first  letter  the  manufacturer  should  also  indicate  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture through  which  his  products  go,  and  the  nature  of  the  raw  materials  used,  as 
information  in  this  connection  is  repeatedly  asked  for  by  prospective  foreign 
importers.  It  is  important,  too,  that  the  Trade  Commissioner  should  know  whether 
the  inquiry  from  Canada  is  made  on  behalf  of  a  purely  Canadian  concern,  or  whether 
the  manufacturer  is  operating  a  branch  of  a  United  States  organization. 

THE  DRIED  FISH  MARKETS  OF  ITALY 

Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  has  forwarded 
under  date  19th  April,  1922,  a  letter  from  one  of  the  principal  importers  of  dried 
fish  in  Italy,  who  states  that  an  event  of  some  considerable  importance  has  taken 
place  in  the  Norwegian  dried  fish  industry,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  Italian 
market  for  dried  fish.    Thie  importer  writes  as  follows : — 

"  A  fact  of  great  importance  has  taken  place  during  the  past  weeks,  viz.,  the 
sale  made  by  Norway  to  Russia  of  -MH^OOO  quintals  of  klipfish  in  salted  condition. 
As  klipfish  constitutes  a  serious  competitor  in  Italy  against  other  qualities  of  hard 
dried  fish  as  Icelandic  small  cod,  shore  fish,  Gaspe  fish,  etc.,  it  is  evident  that  the 
great  reduction  in  the  quantities  of  klipfish  available  in  Norway  for  the  Italian 
market  will  mean  a  considerable  chance  of  business  for  the  Canadian  exporters." 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  AFFECTED  BY  EMERGENCY 
TARIFF,  APRIL,  1922,  AND  ELEVEN  MONTHS,  JUNE,  1921,  TO 
APRIL,  1922,  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  CORRESPONDING 
PERIODS  IN  1920-21 

The  United  States  Emergency  Tariff  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  May  23, 
1921,  signed  by  the  President  on  May  27,  and  became  effective  on  May  28.  The  table 
overleaf  shows,  as  far  as  these  are  given  separately  in  Canadian  statistical  records: 
(1)  the  articles  which  Canada  has  been  exporting  to  the  United  States  affected  by 
the  Act  with  the  respective  rates  of  duty ;  (2)  quantities  and  values  of  these  articles 
exported  in  April,  1921,  as  compared  with  those  in  April,  1922 — the  eleventh  full 
month  of  the  operation  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act;  and  (3)  quantities  and  values 
for  the  eleven  months  June,  1920,  to  April,  1921,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  in  1921-22. 
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REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  1920-21 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 


Melbourne,  April  10,  1922. — As  in  previous  years,  it  is  now  possible  from  the 
trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth  recently  made  available  to  review  the  abnormal 
trade  of  Australia  with  all  countries — but  more  particularly  with  Canada — during 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June  30,  1921.  The  value  of  the  imports  easily  con- 
stituted an  Australian  record  which  is  not  likely  to  be  reached  again  for  a  number 
of  years  to  come.  The  increase  in  the  imports  over  those  of  the  previous  year  (no 
less  than  £64,827,534)  was  followed  by  a  sharp  contraction  in  the  first  six  months  of 
the  1921-22  period  of  £43,434,242,  with  the  result  that  trading  conditions  are  rapidly 
returning  to  normal. 

Exports  for  the  fiscal  year  showed  a  decline  of  £17,664,597,  thus  increasing  the 
adverse  trading  balance  to  £31,642,914  for  the  period  under  review.  Subsequent 
months  have  shown  an  encouraging  development  in  the  volume  and  value  of  exports 
of  Australian  primary  products  with  the  exception  of  meats. 

The  most  astonishing  increase  in  the  value  of  the  total  importations  into  Aus- 
tralia in  1920-21  as  compared  with  the  similar  period  of  any  previous  year  is — to  a 
great  extent — attributable  to  the  abnormally  high  prices  of  goods  and  commodities 
ruling  at  that  time  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  appended  figures  illustrate  the  inflated  position: — 

1918-19  1919-20  1920-21 

Australian  imports   £102,335,159      £  98,974,292  £163,801,826 

Australian   exports   .  .        113,963,976        149,823,509  132,158,912 


Total  trade   £216,299,135      £248,797,801  £295,960,738 


Total  trade  per  head                    £42  lis.  4d.      £46  18s.  Id.  £54  14s. 

Imports  decrease,  1919-20  from  1918-19   £  3,360,867 

Imports  increase,  1920-21  over  1919-20   64,827,534 

Exports  increase,  1919-20  over  1918-19    35,859,533 

Exports  decrease,  1920-21  from  1919-20   17,664,597 

Total  trade  increase,  1919-20  over  1918-19    32,498,666 

Total  trade  increase,  1920-21  over  1919-20   47,162,937 

OVERSEA  TRADE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES 

The  relative  trading  importance  of  each  Australian  state  is  illustrated  in  the 

appended  schedule  showing  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  in  1920-21.  The  prin- 
cipal ports  at  which  the  imports  were  landed  and  the  exports  shipped  were,  respec- 
tively, Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Fremantle,  Hobart,  and  Darwin. 

1919-20  1920-21 

Imports  Exports 

New  South  Wales                                                . .     £72,466,306  £52,601,798 

Victoria..                                                                       57,608,777  34,871,961 

Queensland                                                                     11,840,442  15,171,884 

South  Australia                                                             12,381,973  17,773,919 

Western  Australia                                                           7,219,538  10,393,015 

Tasmania                                                                         2,264,933  1,329,583 

Northern  Territory                                                            19,857  14,752 


£163,801,826  £132,158,912 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  IN  1918-19  TO  1920-21 

The  direct  Australian  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1920-21  were  valued 
at  £84,562,488,  of  which  £76,849,934  is  credited  as  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain.  The  direct  imports  from  Canada  in  1920-21  are  given  at  £4,646,352, 
but  "  made-in-Canada  "  good/*  imported  through  all  sources  were  valued  at  £4,425,262. 
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The  country  from  which  goods  are  exported  is  rarely  the  country  of  origin  of  all  its 
exports.  The  imports  into  the  Commonwealth  according  to  countries  of  shipment 
are  tabulated  thus: — 

1918-19             1919-20  1920-21 

United  Kingdom                                  £  37,971,346      £  43,112,670  £  84,562,488 

Canada                                                      2,283,978            2,640,383  4,646,352 

Other  British  possessions   .  .    .  .          20,373,639         13,654,409  15,557,251 

Total  British  Countries   £  60,628,963      £  59,407,462  £104,766,091 

Total  Foreign  countries   41,706,796         39,568,830  59,035,735 

Total  imports   £102,335,159      £  98,974,292  £163,801,826 


COMPARISON  OF  FREE  WITH  DUTIABLE  IMPORTS 

The  appended  schedule  gives  the  figures  relating  to  the  free  and  dutiable  imports 
into  Australia  with  the  customs  duties  collected: — 

-[-Decrease 

1919-20  1920-21  —Increase 

Free   imports   of  merchandise 

into  Australia   £  38,443,794      £  62,467,773     +  £  24,023,979 

Dutiable  imports  of  merchan- 
dise into  Australia   60,484,412        101,313,909     +  40,829,497 

Specie  and  bullion  imports  ..  46,086  20,144     —  25,942 


Total   imports   £  98,974,292      £163,801,826     +  £  64,827,534 

Customs  duties  collected  ....      £  14,352,761      £  22,515,812    +  £  8,163,051 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  CANADA,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  conjointly  contributed 
£117,388,673  of  the  value  of  the  imports  valued  at  £163,801,826  in  1920-21,  leaving 
£46,413,153  to  be  credited  to  other  countries.  All  three  countries  show  large  increases 
in  comparison  with  the  previous  year. 

The  trend  of  the  importations  of  Canadian  goods  and  products,  in  comparison 
with  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  for  the  last  two  fiscal 
years  is  shown  in  the  appended  schedule,  and  is  also  reviewed  in  more  detail  in  subse- 
quent paragraphs. 

Australian  imports  1919-20  1920-21  Increase 
Total  imports  of  United  Kingdom 

origin   £38,516,434  £76,849,934  £38,333,500 

Total  imports  of  Canadian  origin  2,640,280  4,425,262  1,784,982 
Total   imports  of  United  States 

origin   23,826,313  36,113,477  12,287,164 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  other  countries  credited  with  imports  into  Australia  in  1920-21  were: 
Belgium,  £1,929,647;  Italy,  £828,217;  Japan,  £5,230,039;  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
£8,798,957;  Norway,  £1,920,997;  Sweden,  £2,751,827;  China,  £1,034,306;  France, 
£3,597,811;  Switzerland,  £2,016,156;  Cuba,  £1,782,818;  and  many  smaller  amounts 
from  minor  countries  upon  which  comment  is  not  considered  necessary. 
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AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA,  1918-19  TO  1920-21 

The  appended  comparative  statement  of  Australian  imports  from  Canada  during 
the  fiscal  years  under  review  is  submitted  for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  exporters: — 


Value 

1918—19 

XVI.  %) — -  U 

1  Q  9  Ci  91 

JL  y  a  u — &  1 

£  11 

£  44 

3,274 

6,081 

3,128 

184,970 

190,770 

131,477 

1,194 

366 

644 

621 

651 

16,080 

Other  animal  foodstuffs.  . 

4,623 

428 

17 

5,851 
108 
13 
2 

253 
46 
268 

12 

Other  vegetable  foodstuffs 

117 

1,917 

17,730 

127,165 

3,982 

16,637 

519 
2,442 

121 
20,429 

Vegetable  substances  and 

fibres . . 

1,348 

17,571 

53,593 

104,409 

30,212 

75,087 

112,907 

53,491 

50,106 

182,909 

4,416 

23,044 

11,220 

309 

4,838 

16,959 

38,707 

8,732 

38,923 

1,983 

1,613 

5,110 

25,990 

6,894 

16,081 

46,844 

20,116 

15,307 

334,929 

223,259 

425,435 

11,495 

12,224 

27,609 

Printing  machinery  

1,211 

206 

5 

13,358 

25,614 

54,896 

329,954 

202,361 

421,406 

185,162 

311,380 

251,144 

19,308 

25,053 

19,878 

Furniture  

782 

739 

1,164 

50,576 

111,602 

285,138 

Wood  manufactures  

10,895 

7,274 

26,118 

548,380 

503,157 

980,582 

Stationery  and  paper,  n.e.i 

200,655 

142,581 

399,021 

14,219 

16,652 

25,535 

Dental,   etc.,  instruments. 

2,129 

2,915 

11,851 

18,175 

24,466 

19,232 

17,235 

8,179 

10,349 

10,881 

21,151 

41,356 

Bicycles  and  parts  

2,522 

2,989 

4,653 

Vehicles,  motor  cars  and  parts . . 

423,991 

518,399 

650,596 

107,043 

30,731 

53,232 

Total  imports  produce 

or  man- 

ufacture    of  Canada.. 

£2,844,050 

£2,640,280 

£4,425,262 

INCREASES  AND  DECREASES  IN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  principal  increases  in  importations  from  Canada  in  1920-21  over  the  pre- 
vious year  were:  sausage  casings,  £15,429;  apples,  £5,851;  spirits  (whisky),  £12,655; 
vegetable  foodstuffs,  £15,813;  apparel  and  attire,  £50,816;  boots  and  shoes,  £37,820; 
corsets,  £132,803;  sewing  silks,  £12,121;  textiles  (other  than  cotton),  £30,191;  vege- 
table substances  and  fibres,  £17,987 ;  paints  and  varnishes,  £9,187 ;  agricultural  imple- 
ments, £202,176;  engines,  £15,385;  other  machinery,  £29,282;  metal  manufactures, 
£219,045;  timber,  £173,536;  wood  manufactures,  £18,884;  printing  paper,  £477,425; 
other  paper  and  stationery,  £256,440;  jewellery,  $8,883;  optical  and  surgical  instru- 
ments, £8,936 ;  musical  instruments,  £20,205 ;  motor  cars  and  parts,  £132,197 ;  and 
other  articles  (unspecified),  £22,501. 

The  principal  decreases  in  the  importations  from  Canada  in  1920-21  were  in 
frozen  fish,  £2,953;  tinned  fish,  £59,293;  piece-goods,  cotton,  etc.,  £11,824;  ores  and 
metals,  £4,809;  rubber  manufactures,  £60,236;  leather  manufactures,  £5,175;  aa«i 
medicines  and  drugs,  £5,234. 
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AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  IN  1918-19  TO  1920-21 

The  value  of  Australian  exports  of  merchandise  (excluding  specie  and  bullion 
to  the  value  of  £5,480,213)  aggregated  £126,678,699.  The  figures  show  a  contraction 
in  exports  of  merchandise  of  £16,510,594  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

In  the  following  schedule  the  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  years  under 
review  illustrate  Australian  trade  within  the  Empire  and  with  foreign  countries: — 

1918-19  1919-20  1920-21 

United  Kingdom                                   £  61,003,958  £  80,784,096  £  67,519,740 

Canada                                                      891,529  312,452  154,899 

Other  British  possessions                        28,767,744  27,537,484  25,761,469 


Total  British  possessions   £  91,263,231      £108,634,032      £  93,436,108 

Total  foreign  countries   22,700,745  41,189,477  38,722,804 


Grand  total  exports   £113,963,976      £149,823,509  £132,158,912 

EXPORTS  OF  SHIPS'  STORES 

The  value  of  stores  shipped  on  board  oversea  vessels  in  Australian  ports  is  not 
included  in  the  general  exports.    The  figures  in  recent  years  are  shown  thus : — 

1918-19  1919-20  1920-21 

Ships*  stores  exported   £1,765,367         £2,688,371  £3,560,648 

MERCHANDISE  AND  SPECIE  EXPORTS  COMPARED 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  relative  position  in  the  trade  returns  of  the 
exports  of  merchandise  and  specie  of  Australian  and  other  origin : — 

Exports  from  Australia  1919-20  1920-21 

Australian  merchandise   £138,011,233  £120,997,216 

Other  merchandise   5,178,060  5,712,956 

Australian  specie  and  bullion   6,558,091  5,433,465 

Other  specie  and  bullion   76,125  15,275 

Total  Australian  produce   144,569,324  126,430,681 

Total  other  produce   5,254,185  5,728,231 

Grand  total  exports   149,823,509  132,158,912 

Excess  exports  over  imports  1919-20    50,849,217   

Excess  imports  over  exports  1920-21    31,642,914 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA 

The  value  of  goods — the  produce  of  Canada — imported  into  Australia  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1920-21  is  given  at  £4,425,262  or  $21,506,773,  and  shows  in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  year  the  large  increase  of  £1,784,982  or  $8,675,012. 

Australian  exports  to  Canada  in  1920-21  were  valued  at  £154,899,  or  $752,809, 
a  decrease  of  £157,553  or.  $765,707  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year. 

The  figures  in  relation  to  Australian  imports  of  goods  of  Canadian  origin  and 
the  Australian  exports  to  Canada,  in  recent  years,  are  shown  thus: — 

Imports  from  Exports  to 

Australian  trade  Canada  Canada  Total  Trade 

1915-  16   £1,527,023  £     721,448  £2,248,471 

1916-  17                                                       1,408,091  *6, 392, 579  7,800,670 

1917-  18                                                       1,667,068  785,130  2>452,198 

1918-  19                                                       2,844,050  891,529  3,735,575 

1919-  20                                                       2,640,280  312,452  2,952,732 

1920-  21                                             ..        4,425,262  154,899  4,580,161 

(♦Includes  gold  specie  £6,000,000). 


AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  19'20-2'1 

The  desirability  of  a  substantial  interchange  of  goods  and  products  between  the 
two  sister  dominions  is  too  obvious  to  require  elaboration.  Hence  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Australian  exports  to  Canada  continue  upon  such  a  limited  basis.  In 
1920-21  the  total  value  of  exports  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Dominion  waa 
£154,899,  of  which  £15,831  was  not  of  Australian  origin. 
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There  are  excellent  steamer  facilities  between  British  Columbia  ports  and  much 
improved  services  to  and  from  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Australia,  but 
unfortunately  little  return  cargo  is  available  for  shipment  to  Canada.  This  is 
accounted  for  through  the  bulk  of  the  Australian  exports  being  composed  of  primary 
products  to  a  great  extent  similar  to  those  of  Canadian  production  and  competing 
with  them  in  the  world's  markets. 


Exports  to  Canada  are  shown  thus:- 

Articles 
Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin — 


1918-19  1919-20  1920-21 

Value  Value  Value 


Butter   £  11,589        £    £   

Meats   43,086  21,011  3,086 

Other   17,684  3,037  6,367 

Vegetable  products   79,454  50,469  8,313 

Spirits,  etc     5,238  8,014 

Animal  substances — 

Hides  and  skins   327,344  125,101  31,984 

Wool   201,086    24,091 

Other  animal  substances   39,282  63,833  55,547 

Apparel,  textiles,  etc   3,915  4,107  8,578 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes   119,991  16,163   

Coal     3,763   

Metals,    manufactured   808  10,940  291 

Timber,  undressed   2,364  1,405  912 

All  other  articles   44,926  7,385  7,717 


£891,529         £312,452  £154,899 

The  principal  decreases  in  Australian  exports  to  Canada  in  1920-21  were:  butter, 
£17,926 ;  vegetable  products,  £42,156 ;  hides  and  skins,  £98,117 ;  other  animal  sub- 
stances, £8,286;  oils,  fats  and  waxes,  £16,163;  coal,  £3,763;  metals  (manufactured), 
£10,649. 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin,  other  than  butter  and  meats,  increased  by  £3,330; 
spirits  by  £2,776;  wool  by  £24,091;  and  apparel  and  textiles,  etc.,  by  £4,471. 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

As  outlined  in  former  reports,  Australian  importations  of  manufactured  goods 
and  products  from  the  United  States  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent  analogous  to 
Australian  importations  from  Canada.  Many  lines  of  manufactures  are  quite  similar 
in  character,  hence  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  directly  interested 
in  the  growth  of  the  trade  transacted  by  their  chief  competitors  in  oversea  markets. 

During  the  war,  and  the  subsequent  period  of  necessary  reconstruction  in  coun- 
tries more  directly  affected  in  its  aftermath,  it  was  not  a  surprising  sequence  that 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  succeeded  in  increasing  their  exports  to  Aus- 
tralia far  beyond  the  trade  they  transacted  in  previous  normal  years. 

The  results  achieved  have  in  the  main  been  derived  from  effective  representa- 
tion, either  by  direct  travellers  or  through  local  agents,  combined  with  the  services 
of  New  York  commission  houses  which  have  branch  offices  and  sample  rooms — under 
capable  and  energetic  management — established  at  the  principal  Australian  import- 
ing centres. 

The  appended  schedule  gives  a  summary  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports, 
and  the  total  trade  in  recent  years : — 

1918-19  1919-20  1920-21 

Australian  imports  from  United  States.  .  ..  £27,183,792  £23,826,313  £36,113,477 
Australian  exports   to   United   States..    ..        9,009,425         11,129,937  9,965,575 

Total  trade   £36,193,217        £34,956,250  £46,079,052 

Increase  of  imports  from  United  States  1918-19  over  1917-18..  ..  £11,727,790 
Decrease  of  imports  from  United  States  1919-20  from  1918-19..  ..  3,357,479 
Increase  of  imports  from  United  States  1920-21  over  1919-20   12,287,164 
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IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  following  table  gives  the  classification  and  value  of  merchandise  of  United 
States  origin,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  imported  into  the  Commonwealth 
in  1919-20  and  1920-21:— 


+ 

Increase 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Decrease 

£  429,137 

£  310,202 

-£ 

118,935 

199,617 

362,532 

+ 

162,915 

Beverages  (chocolate,  cocoa,  etc.)  .. 

30,744 

11,510 

_ 

19,234 

Spirits  and  alcoholic  liquors,  etc.    .  . 

1,331 

53 

— 

1,278 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof  .  . 

2,459,191 

3,362,399 

+ 

903,208 

14,404 

4,100 

10,304 

Animal  substances  (glue,  etc.)  ..  .. 

19,644 

12,047 

_ 

7,597 

Vegetable    substances    (resin,  seed, 

237,574 

281,817 

+ 

44,243 

Apparel,  textiles  and  mfd.  fibres  .... 

2,906,214 

4,046,592 

+ 

1,140,378 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  (kerosene,  etc.) 

2,071,183 

4,647,777 

+ 

2,576,594 

Paints  and  varnishes  

150,682 

184,698 

+ 

34,016 

Stones  and  industrial  minerals  .  . 

35,687 

59,145 

+ 

23,458 

Metal  and  ores,  manufactured  .  . 

245,125 

195,007 

50,118 

Machinery  and  manufactures  of  metal 

including  motor  cars,  bicycles,  etc. 

8,101,993 

13,153,975 

+ 

5,051,982 

Rubber    and    leather  manufactures 

1  fie;  occ 

1    01  A    A  f\  O 

+ 

248,542 

Wood,  raw  and  manufactured  (furni- 

niture,  lumber,  etc.)  

1,335,016 

2,635,275 

+ 

1,300,259 

Glassware,  plaster  of  paris,  etc  

251,907 

323,233 

+ 

71,326 

Paper,  printing,  etc. .  .  

1,287,938 

1,325,978 

+ 

38,040 

Jewellery,  clocks  and  fancy  goods  . . 

258,840 

342,838 

+ 

83,998 

Instruments,  optical,  surgical,  etc.  .  . 

624,674 

575,719 

48,995 

Drugs,  medicines,  chemicals,  etc.    .  . 

876,931 

1,241,070 

+ 

364,139 

Electrical    material,    musical  instru- 

1,220,557 

1,719,706 

+ 

499,149 

2,058 

3,396 

+ 

1,338 

Total  imports,  United  States  origin. 

£23,826,313 

£36,113,477 

+£ 

12,287,164 

EXPORTS  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Particulars  of  Australian  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1920-21  compared  with 
1919-20  are  shown  in  the  appended  table: — 


+ 

Increase 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Decrease 

£  363,267 

£  183,884 

£  179,383 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  

272,302 

217,256 

55,046 

Animal  substances  (wool,  hides,  skins, 

etc.)  

9,223,816 

5,037,278 

4,186,538 

99,516 

378,476 

+ 

278,960 

21,068 

57,722 

+ 

36,654 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  

115,036 

88,287 

26,749 

Stones  and  minerals  

18,854 

32,265 

+ 

13,411 

Metals  not  manufactured,  and  ores.  . 

650,552 

464,212 

186,340 

Machinery  and  metal  manufactures  . . 

20,145 

27,065 

+ 

6,920 

101,617 

18,193 

83,424 

Wood  (timber,  etc.)  

7,400 

18,655 

+ 

11,265 

5,765 

13,858 

+ 

8,093 

Jewellery,  precious  stones,  etc  .  . 

11,361 

46,213 

+ 

34,852 

Drugs,  chemicals  (eucalyptus  oil,  etc.) 

45,631 

33,142 

12,489 

3,193,753 

+ 

3,193,753 

173,607 

155,306 

18,301 

Total  exports  of  Australian  origin . . 

£10,858,336 

£9,284,515 

£1,573,821 

Total  exports  of  other  produce  . . 

271,601 

681,060 

+ 

409,459 

Total  

£11,129,937 

£9,965,575 

£1,164,362 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIANS 

Within  the  limits  of  this  report  it  is  impracticable  to  condense  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  895  distinct  classifications  of  the  importations  into  Australia  in  1920-21, 
Jaor  is  it  considered  that  any  special  service  could  be  rendered  to  Canadian  trade  by 
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|  commenting  upon  all  the  schedules.  The  trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
held  for  reference  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  to  whom 

I  application  should  be  made  for  any  special  return  required  by  manufacturers  and 
exporters.  It  is  considered  that,  as  in  previous  years,  statistical  returns,  supple- 
mented by  brief  comment  on  the  principal  lines  of  goods  and  products  of  likely 
interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  trading 
requirements  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  will  be  found 
particulars  relative  to  the  principal  lines  of  Australian  imports  in  1'92'0-21  which 
are  considered  to  be  of  special  interest  to  manufacturers. 

GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDY  TO  THE  BEEF  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  C.  Hartlett,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  writes 
!      under  date  April  10,  1922,  that  high  costs  of  production,  excessive  freight  rates  and 

the  dumping  in  British  markets  of  large  and  low-priced  stocks  from  South  American 

sources  have  resulted  in  an  extraordinary  and  depressed  condition  of  the  beef  industry 

in  Australia.  In  order  to  afford  some  relief  the  Commonwealth  Government  recently 
!      decided  to  grant  a  subsidy  of  one  farthing  per  pound  on  all  this  season's  beef  stored 

in  cool  chambers  before  October  31  and  shipped  not  later  than  December  31,  1922. 

The  Government  not  only  proposes  to  grant  a  subsidy  but  will  also  endeavour  to  clear 
!      old  stocks  of  Australian  meat  in  London,  and  will  review  the  basis  of  income  tax 

valuation  per  head  for  calves. 

Conditions  under  which  such  proposals  may  be  put  into  effect  may  be  summarized 

as  follows: — 

(1)  All  sections  of  the  industry  to  co-operate  in  measures  necessary  to  meet  the 
situation. 

(2)  Workers  to  accept  a  reduction  of  wage  equivalent  to  the  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  living,  thus  leaving  the  standard  of  living  unaffected. 

(3)  Meat  works  to  reduce  charges  for  treatment,  reduction  to  be  equal  to  one- 
eighth  of  a  penny  per  pound  over  and  above  the  lessened  cost  of  treatment,  due  to 
reduction  in  wages. 

(4)  Alternatively,  treatment  works  to  give  extra  price  to  grower  equivalent  to 
the  reductions  in  wage  and  treatment. 

(5)  Only  standard  meat  properly  prepared  to  be  exported.  Commonwealth 
inspectors  to  be  supported  by  the  industry  in  carrying  this  into  effect. 

(6)  Meat  board,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  industry,  to  be  appointed  to 
safeguard  its  interests,  and  arrange  for  supervision,  and  as  far  as  possible  control. 
Statutory  powers  to  be  given  to  the  board  by  State  law. 

(7)  Competent  representatives  of  the  industry,  selected  by  growers,  to  be  sent 
forthwith  to  Britain  to  safeguard  its  interests  and  develop  trade,  and  similarly  to  the 
East. 

(8)  Effective  propaganda  to  be  carried  on  to  popularize  Australian  meat  and 
combat  the  influence  of  rival  suppliers. 

(9)  Keduction  in  beef  freights  of  a  farthing  per  pound. 

These  proposals  of  the  Government  are  meeting  with  the  approval  of  breeders 
and  exporters,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  reduction  in  wages  will  be  brought  about 
I     without  the  strong  opposition  of  slaughtermen  and  other  workers  in  the  industry. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND  AT  THE  END  OF  APRIL 

Trade  Commissioner  Gordon  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  May  1,  1922. — The  indications  of  trade  recovery  in  Scotland  make  very 
little  progress.  The  position  is  more  depressing  than  it  has  been  for  some  months 
past.  Coal-owners  and  manufacturers  report  a  f alling-off  in  demand,  and  they 
ascribe  this  to  the  unsettled  labour  conditions,  particularly  in  the  engineering  and 
shipbuilding  industries. 

In  the  coal  trade  orders  have  dropped  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  only 
sufficient  to  keep  the  pits  going  about  three  and  a  half  days  a  week.  Home  demand 
is  low  and  shipping  orders  difficult  to  obtain.  Any  business  going  is  subject  to  keen 
competition,  and  while  nominal  quotations  are  little  altered,  they  are  being  con- 
siderably shaded  to  secure  orders. 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  is  in  no  better  position.  The  labour  troubles  have  led 
to  still  further  curtailment  of  business  and  unless  conditions  improve,  makers  will 
have  no  choice  other  than  to  shut  down  still  further.  The  slackness  is  common  to 
all  sections  of  the  industry. 

Shipbuilding  in  this  district  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  the  result  furnishes 
a  unique  record  in  the  history  of  the  Clyde.  During  the  month  of  April  there  ha3 
been  only  one  launch,  and  that  one  a  small  vessel  for  foreign  owners. 

In  the  linen  and  jute  districts  the  prices  offered  for  the  finished  article  are  not 
so  firm  as  the  rates  for  raw  material.  In  the  tweed  trade  the  recent  indications  of 
better  conditions  continue. 

In  Belfast,  business  in  the  linen  industry  has  been  slack  since  Easter.  The  United 
States  market  is  steady  and  is  now  taking  about  5,000,000  square  yards  a  month. 
Small  lots  are  also  being  made  up  for  the  home  and  Dominion  markets,  but  generally 
speaking,  trade  lacks  the  buoyancy  it  had  a  few  months  ago.  This,  however,  is  regarded 
as  a  passing  phase. 

Trading  conditions  in  Ireland  generally  show  no  sign  of  any  immediate  improve- 
ment. The  boycott  of  Northern  goods  in  the  South  of  Ireland  is  being  maintained 
by  irregular  forces  of  the  I.E. A.  to  the  loss  of  the  Southern  merchants  as  well  as  the 
Ulster  distributing  houses.  It  is  hoped  that  the  general  election  in  the  South  will 
stabilize  conditions  in  that  part  of  the  country  and  allow  people  to  get  on  with  their 
business. 

The  returns  of  imports  and  exports  through  the  port  of  Belfast  for  the  quarter 
ending  31st  March,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  same  period  of  1921,  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners.  Some  of  the  figures  indicate 
the  general  depression  in  industry  and  trade,  but  the  improvement  in  the  linen 
industry  compared  with  a  year  ago  is  well  marked.  For  the  three  months  ending 
March  9,294  tons  of  linen  goods  were  exported  compared  with  4,556  tons  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Coal,  however,  is  the  best  barometer  of  trade 
generally,  as  so  many  other  industries  depend  upon  it.  The  imports  of  coal  increased 
from  309,274  tons  in  the  three  months  of  1921  to  351,049  in  the  three  months  under 
review.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel  dropped  from  30,000  tons  to  16,000  tons.  Flour 
imports  were  about  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  20,000  tons, 
but  wheat  dropped  from  20,000  tons  to  11,600  tons.  There  was  an  increase  in  Indian 
corn  from  25,200  tons  to  32,394  tons.  Imports  of  building  materials  showed  an 
increase,  deals  from  4,000  to  10,000  loads,  timber  from  3,500  loads  to  4,000  loads, 
and  cement  from  2,500  to  7,600  tons.  Other  principal  imports  were:  flax,  2,358  tons 
against  1,911  in  1921;  linen  yarn,  537  tons  against  201  tons;  petroleum,  8,000  tons 
as  compared  with  10,000;  sugar,  7,160  tons  against  5,894  tons;  cottons,  3,330  tons 
against  1,750  tons. 
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Taking  the  principal  exports,  cattle  numbered  20,328  head  against  21,200  in  the 
corresponding  quarter;  eggs,  4,284  tons  against  3,804;  potatoes,  43,900  tons  against 
22,300 ;  grass  seed,  7,410  tons  against  6,894 ;  whisky,  3,650  tons  against  6,472 ;  tobacco, 
825  tons  as  against  4,566  tons.  Exports  of  linen  as  already  shown  above  increased 
100  per  cent,  while  exports  of  linen  yarns  were  1,082  tons  against  331  tons  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  last  year;  machinery,  2,062  tons  as  against  3,219;  and  cordage, 
1,182  tons  against  1,018  tons. 


REDUCTIONS  IN  TAXATION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  Budget  statement  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  1,  announced  that  taxation  would  be  reduced  under  the 
following  heads: — 

Income  Tax — 

Standard  rate  to  be  5s.  in  the  pound,  a  reduction  of  Is. 

Customs  Duties — 

Duty  on  foreign  tea  to  be  8d.  a  pound,  a  reduction  of  4d. 

Coffee  and  cocoa  duties  to  be  reduced  by  one-third,  from  £2  2s.  a  cwt.  to  £1  8s. 

Chicory  duty  to  be  reduced  by  one-third,  from  £1  19s.  8d.  per  cwt.  to  £1  6s.  6d. 

Postal  Rates — 

Inland  letters  (now  2d.  up  to  3  ounces)  lid.  up  to  1  ounce,  and  2d.  up  to  3 

ounces;  id.  every  additional  ounce. 
Empire  rate  and  United  States  (now  2d.  up  to  1  ounce),  lid.  up  to  1  ounce,  and 

lid.  per  additional  ounce. 
Inland  postcards  reduced  from  lid.  to  Id. 

Inland  printed  papers  (now  Id.  up  to  2  ounces),  id.  up  to  1  ounce,  Id.  up  to  2 

ounces,  and  id.  per  additional  ounce. 
Sunday  collections  to  be  restored. 

Telephone  Rates — 

In  addition  there  are  to  be  reductions  in  telephone  charges  amounting  to  about 
a  million  sterling. 


UNDERGROUND  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  BETWEEN  MANCHESTER  AND 

LONDON 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Manchester,  reports  under  date 
April  29,  1922,  that  for  some  months  the  construction  of  a  new  main  underground 
cable  for  a  telephone  service  between  Manchester  and  London  has  been  in  progress. 
The  initial  operation  of  the  first  circuits  has  now  actually  been  effected. 

The  cable,  containing  160  pairs  of  wires,  is  looked  upon  as  a  telephonic  engineer- 
ing feat,  but  of  equal  importance  is  the  adaptation  to  its  service  of  the  thermionic 
valve  "  amplifier  "  which  augments  the  volume  of  sound  five  or  six  times. 

The  speaking  circuits  available  to  the  public  will  be  approximately  156.  The 
cable  is  186  miles  in  length  and  forms  the  first  section  of  a  scheme  for  placing  under- 
ground the  telephone  trunk  lines  between  all  important  cities  and  towns  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  virtues  of  the  scheme  are  threefold:  (1)  rapidity  of  connections;  (2)  clear- 
ness of  communication;  and  (3)  freedom  from  partial  destruction  during  gales  and 
heavy  snows. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  TRADE  IN  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT  DURING  APRIL 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 

• 

Manchester,  May  1,  1922. — The  month  of  April  closed  with  no  marked  change 
over  the  preceding  month  so  far  as  the  textile  industry  is  concerned.  A  few  firms 
reported  a  perceptible  improvement  in  the  number  of  inquiries  received  from  buyers 
abroad,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  exercised  much  influence  upon  the  mills. 
During  the  closing  weeks  of  April  a  cloud  hung  over  the  cotton  industry  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Spinners'  Federation  which  had  given  notice  of  a  reduction  of  operatives' 
wages  to  become  effective  in  the  week  ending  May  6.  Wages  in  April  were  145  per 
cent  above  the  standard  and  140  per  cent  above  the  rate  in  force  when  the  war  broke 
out. 

A  settlement  has  been  reached,  the  operatives  having  agreed  to  an  immediate 
reduction  of  40  per  cent  in  wages,  and  10  per  cent  in  six  months'  time. 

The  stoppage  in  the  engineering  trade,  by  which  about  one  million  men  are 
directly  affected,  still  continues;  consequently  the  industry  is  in  a  serious  condition 
in  all  branches  with  the  probable  exception  of  textile  machinists. 

The  chemical  trade  has  been  dull.  Outside  fertilizers  the  domestic,  as  well  as 
the  foreign  demand,  has  been  and  continues  to  be  poor. 

The  other  important  trades  of  the  district  under  the  supervision  of  this  office, 
namely,  the  leather  and  boot  and  shoe  industries,  have  no  improvement  to  report 
over  the  conditions  prevalent  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year. 

CARDIFF  AS  A  PORT  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCE 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddimax 

Bristol,  May  1,  1922. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  South  Wales  as  | 
a  field  for  Canadian  products.  In  this  office's  district  Cardiff,  though  it  dates  from 
Caesar's  time,  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious  and  progressive  city,  and  it  is  vitally 
interested  in  realizing  its  dream  of  becoming  "  the  great  market-place  of  South 
Wales."  What  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  Canadian  farmer,  producer,  manufac- 
turer, and  exporter  is  its  desire  to  become  the  food  import  centre  for  the  population 
exceeding  two  million  consumers  which  lives  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city.  From 
the  port  of  Cardiff  radiate  railways  which  ramify  its  coalfield  hinterland  into  as 
concentrated  a  traffic  network  as  will  be  found  outside  of  London.  Owing  to  the 
recent  amalgamation  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  with  the  Welsh  railways,  it 
will  now  obtain  more  direct  passenger  and  freight  services,  thus  saving  time  in  transit 
and  eliminating  overlapping  services. 

It  has  been  for  years  the  world's  greatest  coal  export  centre.  Its  docks  are  com- 
pact, with  a  water  area  of  165  acres  and  a  quayage  of  over  35,000  feet,  fitted  with 
140  fixed  and  movable  hoists  and  also  provided  with  a  cold  storage  capacity  of  1,152,000 
cubic  feet,  and  warehouse  accommodation  for  over  100,000  tons  of  goods.  Its  daily 
output  of  ice  amounts  to  130  tone,  and  two  cold  stores  are  built  alongside  the  docks 
themselves,  permitting  perishable  cargo  to  be  transferred  direct  from  a  ship's 
refrigerator  into  the  dock  chambers  or  refrigerator  car.  Further,  it  is  the  largest 
city  in  Wales  with  a  population  of  some  230,000. 

AMBITION  TO  IMPORT  FOODSTUFFS 

Originally  all  the  interest  of  Cardiff  centred  on  the  export  of  coal,  but  various 
factors  have  caused  it  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  importing  food  products.  South 
Wales  is  an  industrial  area,  with  world-famous  mines,  steel  works,  etc.    It  produces 
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little  in  food  lines,  and  as  a  consuming  area  it  has  perhaps  the  longest  purse  per 
head  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  buying  fresh  and  chilled  meat,  butter,  cheese  and 
fruit.  None  of  these  lines  are  produced  here.  The  miner  is  not  only  highly  paid  as 
a  class,  but  on  account  of  the  strenuous  type  of  his  labour  he  requires  large  quan- 
tities of  nutriment.  Originally  Cardiff  was  content  to  receive  this  through  the 
accepted  channels  of  London,  Liverpool  and  the  great  Bristol  channel  port — Bristol 
itself.  But  to-day,  to  avoid  delay  in  receiving  shipments  of  frozen  meats,  provi- 
sions and  fruits  and  to  reduce  prices  by  cutting  out  the  extra  rail,  demurrage  and 
costly  handling  charges  on  indirect  shipments,  Cardiff  is  strongly  encouraging  direct 
imports  of  grain,  wood,  butter,  cheese,  apples,  etc.,  realizing  well  the  important 
results  of  such  direct  shipments  to  its  consuming  population.  It  is  also  reasoned 
that  in  this  way  the  Cardiff  importer  will  be  in  a  position  to  buy  more  heavily  and 
still  sell  at  a  profit  because  he  will  handle  a  greater  volume  of  trade  and  will  not  have 
to  meet  the  extra  transit  charges  incurred  when  goods  are  imported  at  other  British 
ports.  At  the  present  time  (showing  the  city's  desire  for  direct  imports  of  produce) 
a  movement  is  on  foot  to  form  a  general  traders'  and  importers'  section  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  is  now  chiefly  a  coal  exchange. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  CARDIFF 

Imports  of  grain  and  flour  into  the  port  of  Cardiff  for  the  last  ten  years  are, 
according  to  the  dock  returns:  1911,  447,416  long  tons;  1912,  374,89-3.;  1913,  308,506; 
1914,  397,245;  1915,  363,4015;  1916,  352,750  ;  1917,  339,461;  1918,  204,131;  1919,  260,768; 
1920,  390,564;  and  1921,  326,587  long  tons. 

The  following  return  shows  the  quantities  of  the  undermentioned  specified  goods 
as  registered  during  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1921.  All  these  articles  have 
direct  Canadian  interests;  other  non-Canadian  lines,  like  oranges  and  grapes,  etc., 
are  omitted: — 


Articles 

Quantity 

..    ..cwts.  (112-lbs.) 

7,791 

Corn,  grain,  etc. : 

3,731,500 

316,600 

227,800 

738,500 

18,732 

Paper-making  materials,  pulp  of  wood  .  .  . 

 tons  (long) 

11,126 

217,433 

.  .   .  .cwts.  (112-lbs.) 

72,817 

31,930 

187,060 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  enormous  iron  ore  imports  coming  from  Spain  in 
particular  and  also  those  of  steel,  as  Canada  cannot  compete  for  the  moment.  Nor 
again  can  we  compete  for  the  present  in  the  pitprop  or  pitwood  trade,  for  Cardiff  sends 
its  coal  to  the  interested  countries  (particularly  to  Bordeaux,  France)  and  receives  a 
cheap  return  cargo  of  colliery  pitwood. 

GROWTH  OF  CANADIAN  IMPORTS  INTO  CARDIFF 

In  1920  (the  year  in  which  a  direct  service  was  inaugurated)  only  five  boats 
arrived.  In  1921  thirteen  vessels  arrived;  while  in  the  present  year,  up  to  April  28, 
six  boats  have  been  accepted,  showing  a  growth  in  direct  communication.  In  1920 
automobiles,  pianos  and  steel  billets  were  brought  in;  but  since  that  year  there  have 
been  no  direct  importations  of  these  products,  their  place  being  taken  by  sugar,  lard, 
and  quaker  oats.  •  The  market  here  for  sugar  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  writer 
has  several  interested  importers  on  his  list.    In  1921  only  35-25  tons  were  imported, 
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but  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  1,108-25  tons  have  arrived  and  the  trade  j 
here  is  interested.    Again,  the  growth  of  direct  imports  of  apples  is  marked:  V.):K), 
22-75  tone;  1921,  376-48  tons;  while  this  year,  1922  (four  months  only),  1,032-20 

tons. 

The  approximated  total  direct  importations  for  the  three  years  concerned  are  as  | 
follows:  1920,  10,088  tons  4  cwt.;  1921,  24,068  tons;  1922  (four  months  only),  16,657 
tons  6  cwt. 

The  marked  growth  is  too  obvious  to  comment  on.    Cardiff  has  taken  principally 
oats,  wheat,  corn,  flour  in  bags,  sugar,  timber,  wallboard,  barley,  canned  milk,  etc.  I 
As  another  example  of  growth,  in  1921  67-25  tons  of  canned  meat  were  taken,  but 
for  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  48-05  tons  have  been  sent.    The  canned 
milk  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  have  fallen  off  owing  to  Dutch  undercutting  and  is 
a  dangerous  line  for  the  moment.    There  has  been  a  small  demand  for  white  phos-  J 
phorus.    Further,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  Canadian  exporters  of  bacon  (and  there  j 
are  four  the  writer  has  in  mind)  will  ship  direct  to  their  local  Cardiff  agents,  there 
will  be  a  big  increase  in  sales.    Last  year  only  34  tons  14  cwt.  were  sent  direct,  So 
far  this  year  (four  months)  24  tons  1  cwt.  have  been  taken.    The  writer  interviewed 
several  of  these  agents,  and  this  is  the  statement  of  one  who  represents  three  Cana- 
dian bacon  houses :  "  Our  turnover  would  grow  if  we  could  have  direct  imports.    At  ' 
present  the  carriage  charges  from  London,  Liverpool,  and  Southampton  to  Cardiff  ' 
are  almost  prohibitive.    Direct  shipments  here  would  increase  business."    Regular  , 
sailings  will  effect  this. 

The  writer  believes  there  are  openings,  if  prices  are  right,  for  colliery  electrical 
equipment,  broom  handles,  pulp,  butter,  lard,  kraft  paper,  and  also  a  small  interest 
in  soda  fountain  supplies. 

As  far  as  lard  is  concerned,  nearly  all  the  produce  brokers  handle  American. 
As  one  of  them  put  it,  "  If  we  can  get  Canadian  at  a  fair  price  we  would  be  glad." 
In  the  case  of  butter,  local  consumption  among  the  miners  is  high  and  Irish  rules 
tne  market,  but  direct  Canadian   importations    could   soon    materially  affect  this  I 
situation  if  butter  could  be  sent  ranging  between  Is.  4d.  and  Is.  8d.  a  pound  retail. 
Further,  butter  here  is  wanted  with  a  2  to  3  per  cent  salt  content  in  contrast  to  the  | 
mild  butter  for  the  English  market,  and  this  is   a   point  in  favour   of  Canadian  | 
exporters. 

As  far  as  machinery  is  concerned,  one  Montreal  house  sells  valves  here.    There  : 
may  be  openings  for  shafting,  pulleys,  journals,  cement  mixers,  and  pneumatic  drills. 
If  Canadian  exporters  will  communicate  with  this  office  in  regard  to  these  lines,  or  ! 
anything  suitable  for  collieries,  the  matter  will  be  at  once  pushed.    At  the  present 
time  the  writer  is  investigating  the  position  of  rock  maple  handles  for  this  area,  j 
Safety  lamps  for  mines  with  non-spillable  accumulators  would  also  be  an  interesting 
line. 

OPENING  FOR  CATTLE  TRADE 

If  the  Canadian  cattle  embargo  is  raised,  shippers  of  Canadian  cattle  should  j 
remember  certain  facts  in  regard  to  Cardiff  as  a  discharge  point.    The  four  docks 
at  Cardiff  are  the  Queen  Alexandra  dock,  Eoath  dock  and  basin,  Bute  East  dock  and 
basin,  and  Bute  West  dock  and  basin.    The  Bute  docks  are  the  only  docks  in  South 
Wales  possessing  the  license  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  land  overseas  cattle. 

While  Bristol  could  absorb,  as  well  as  fat  cattle,  quantities  of  store  cattle,  as  it 
supplies  the  agricultural  area  of  the  west  of  England,  Cardiff  can  take,  the  writer  is 
able  definitely  to  say,  a  certain  number  of  fat  cattle.  The  period  in  which  these  are  | 
wanted  are  those  six  to  eight  months  a  year  when  the  South  Wales  area  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  importations.  From  September  to  Christmas,  Cardiff  is  practically 
self-supporting  so  far  as  cattle  are  concerned.  Fortunately,  at  that  period,  Norfolk 
and  Scotland  take  fat  cattle,  so  it  is  not  a  question  of  cessation  but  of  readjusting 
shipments  to  meet  local  demands. 
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Canadian  cattle  were  landed  at  Cardiff  in  1906-08  approximately  in  batches  of 
300  cattle  per  boat  a  month.  The  dock  lairages  will  hold  450  cattle.  The  market 
for  store  cattle  in  Cardiff  ie,  as  far  as  the  writer  can  see,  small  as  the  area  is  indus- 
trial and  not  agricultural.  If  300  fat  cattle,  however,  were  taken  here  a  month  in 
1900,  owing  to  the  growth  of  Cardiff  and  its  increased  distribution  power  in  the 
surrounding  area,  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  present  absorptive  power  is 
much  greater,  and  Cardiff  buyers  are  more  than  interested. 

PRESENT  POSITION 

South  Wales  in  the  coal  and  tinplate  trade  is  beginning  to  recover  after  last 
year's  prolonged  coal  strike  and  the  universal  trade  stagnation.  This  is  a  very 
healthy  sign  which  may  have  far-reaching  effects,  but  one  must  not  be  over-sanguine. 
The  recovery  is  more  firm  on  account  of  its  slowness. 

The  writer  has  been  promised  the  co-operation  of  the  secretary  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  big  colliery  men  any  Canadian  lines 
suitable  for  their  needs.  The  writer  proposes  at  a  later  date  to  amplify  this  brief 
summary  of  openings  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  interested 
in  this  market. 

THE  PAPER  TRADE  OF  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Ross 

Shanghai,  March  20,  1922. — The  market  for  foreign  paper  in  China  is  a  large 
and  growing  business,  each  year's  customs  returns  showing  a  steady  and  increasing 
volume  of  imports.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  general  advance  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  people.  The  multiplication  of  native  newspapers  and  the  production  of 
school  books  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  advertising  enterprise,  shown  in  many  lines  of 
business  and  trade,  all  of  which  demand  the  consumption  of  increasing  quantities 
of  imported  paper.  Native-made  papers  of  the  qualities  required  are  not  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity,  and  of  some  qualities  not  at  all.  In  considering  the  demands  for 
paper  in  China,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  are  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
China  paper  trade  which  must  be  considered,  particularly  in  respect  to  newsprint; 
for  China  demands  a  much  lighter  weight  paper  for  this  purpose  than  that  in  use 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.    This  will  be  referred  to  later  on  in  this  report. 

VOLUME  OF  THE  TRADE 

It  is  difficult  to  state  accurately  the  quantity  of  paper  annually  imported  into 
China,  for  the  reason  that  Customs  returns  divide  the  imports  under  two  classifications : 
a  portion  being  classified  as  imports  by  quantity,  and  another  portion  as  imports  by 
value.  All  that  can  be  given  is  the  value  of  the  total  trade.  Another  point  is  that 
all  kinds  of  paper  are  included  in  the  returns  under  the  same  heading;  thus  wallpaper 
is  not  kept  separate,  but  is  included  in  the  statistics  with  all  other  kinds  of  paper. 

As  the  figures  of  imports  for  1921  have  not  yet  been  published,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  report  the  returns  of  the  trade  for  1920  must  be  given,  as  follows :  Paper  and 
cardboard,  total  imports,  1920 — in  value  Haikwan  taels  14,404,650.  This  at  an  exchange 
rate  of  $1.10  C.C.  to  the  tael  amounted  in  Canadian  currency  to  over  $15,000,000. 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 


Total  imports,  1920— In  value  Hk.  tls.  14,404,650 

Hong  Kong   1,167,687 

Great  Britain   1,240,314 

Norway   1,550,566 

Sweden   2,133,261 

Germany   183,512 

Japan   4,323,885 

Canada   239,889 

United  States   3,174,109 

All  other  countries   391,417 


Hk.    tls.  14,404,650 
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From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Great  Britain,  i 
the  United  States,  and  Japan  furnished  practically  all  the  paper  imported,  for  the  | 
quantity  given  as  coming  from  Hong  Kong  did  not  originate  in  that  colony  but  was  i 
brought  in  from  other  countries.  The  figures  of  imports  from  Canada  may  also  D6  I 
incorrect,  for  some  of  the  amounts  may  represent  United  States  paper,  shipped  to  I 
China  from  Vancouver. 

NATIVE- MADE  PAPER 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  values  of  imports  above  stated  in  any  manner  I 
represent  the  consumption  of  paper  in  China.    This  country  is  in  fact  an  extensive  | 
manufacturer  of  paper  on  its  own  account,  and  native  paper  and  joss  paper  is  exported 
to  adjacent  countries  to  the  value  of  about  $2,500,000  Canadian  currency  annually. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  people  to  produce  a  writing  surface 
from  vegetable  and  other  fibres  beated  to  a  pulp  and  compressed  into  sheets.  Eecords  i 
show  that  this  was  accomplished  in  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  it  is  very  probable  1 
that  the  Chinese  have  continued  the  art  ever  since,  gradually  elaborating  and 
improving  their  methods  and  introducing  new  materials.  Their  equipment  is  still  I 
very  crude,  but  it  is  astonishing  what  varieties  of  paper  can  be  produced  by  the  very  j 
primitive  methods  of  hand  manufacture  that  are  employed. 

MATERIALS  EMPLOYED 

Rice  Straw. — Kice  straw  is  the  commonest  paper-making  material  in  use.  From 
this  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  paper  is  made.  This  straw  paper,  of  which  there  are 
many  qualities  and  weights,  is  used  for  wrapping  goods,  in  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
crackers, for  making  paper  money  for  funerals  and  joss  celebrations,  for  pipe  spills, 
and  for  many  other  purposes. 

Reeds. — A  certain  reed  known  in  Chinese  as  "Mao'Tsao"  is  also  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  in  the  same  manner  as  straw,  and  the  two  are  frequently  mixed 
for  this  purpose.    The  finished  product  is  similar  to  straw  paper. 

Bamboo. — Two  kinds  of  bamboo  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper:  the  Tzu 
Chu  and  the  Chin  Chu.  These  must  be  tender  stems  (usually  of  the  same  year's 
growth),  and  in  no  case  must  they  be  more  than  two  years  old.  They  are  cut  into 
lengths  of  eight  Chinese  feet  to  suit  the  size  of  the  concrete  pit  in  which  they  are 
steeped  in  bundles  with  cold  water  and  heavily  weighted  with  stones.  After  three 
months  they  are  removed,  opened  up,  and  well  washed.  They  are  then  stacked  in 
layers,  each  layer  being  well  sprinkled  with  lime,  and  water  containing  two  pounds  of 
soda  to  every  100  pounds  of  lime.  After  two  months  the  fibres  are  well  separated. 
The  lime  is  then  washed  out,  and  they  are  steamed  for  fifteen  days  with  three  pounds 
of  soda  to  each  100  pounds  of  fibrous  mass,  which  on  removal  from  the  steamer  is 
thoroughly  rinsed  with  cold  water.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  concrete  pit  and  reduced  to 
fine  pulp  with  wooden  rakes.  After  this  it  is  ready  for  conversion  into  paper.  This 
paper  is  much  finer,  whiter,  thinner,  and  more  expensive  than  straw  paper.  There 
are  various  qualities  used  for  different  purposes:  from  papering  windows  to  fine 
writing  and  note  paper.  Much  of  this  paper  is  coloured  on  one  side  as  well  as  dyed, 
and  very  often  note  and  card  paper  is  glossed  with  white  wax  to  give  it  a  smooth 
polished  surface. 

A  very  tough  and  flexible  paper  is  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  a  species  of  mul- 
berry tree,  and  this  paper  is  much  in  use  for  the  inner  lining  of  padded  garments. 

Rice  Paper. — This  paper  is  so-called,  has  nothing  to  do  with  rice,  but  is  made 
from  the  pith  of  the  plant  Fatsia  Papyrifera.  The  round  pith  is  cleverly  shaved  by 
hand  into  thin  light  sheets  familiar  to  the  trade.  In  Canton  this  paper  is  largely 
used  by  Chinese  artists  for  painting  upon,  and  also  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
flowers,  but  rarely  or  never  for  rolling  cigarettes,  as  is  popularly  supposed. 

Without  doubt  there  must  be  many  species  of  grasses  and  fibres  in  China  which 
might  be  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp,  but  as  yet  the  Chinese  Govern- 
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I  ment  have  not  given  any  assistance  to  enterprise  in  this  direction,  and  no  systematic 
1  investigation  of  the  subject  has  been  made.  What  so  far  has  been  accomplished  has 
been  done  entirely  by  the  native  manufacturers  themselves,  and  the  results  have  been 
!  arrived  at  through  a  long  period  of  time  with  no  scientific  knowledge  to  guide  them 
!  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  materials  which  they  required. 

IMPORTED  PAPER 

The  classes  of  foreign  paper  in  most  demand  consist  of  the  following  varieties: 
Machine  glazed  cap ;  cap  (one  side  calendered) ;  printing  paper  (calendered, 
uncalendered,  coloured);  newsprint  (light  weight);  cover  and  art  paper;  glazed,  and 
tissue  paper;  kraft  and  wrapping  papers;  strawboard. 

Machine  Glazed  Cap. — This  is  a  paper  which  is  manufactured  particularly  for 
the  China  market  and  heads  all  other  varieties  in  import  returns.  M.G.  Cap  is  almost 
a  tissue  paper,  and  to  understand  the  large  demand  for  this  unusual  class  one  needs 
to  be  familiar  with  Chinese  forms  of  books  and  pamphlets. 

A  great  many  Chinese  books,  pamphlets  and  folders  are  printed  with  uncut 

f  leaves,  the  printing  being  only  upon  one  side  of  the  paper,  the  interposing  pages  being 

I  blank.  Thus  each  leaf  of  a  book  is  really  two  leaves,  and  this  tissue-like  paper  known 
as  M.G.  Cap  is  employed  for  the  purpose.  Special  attention  is  called  to  this  class  of 
paper,  for  it  represents  a  very  large  business.    Ample  samples  of  M.G.  Cap  can  be 

i  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  from  which  interested 
manufacturers  can  observe  the  quality  of  paper  referred  to ;  also  a  number  of  Chinese 

I  school  books  showing  the  manner  in  which  this  paper  is  used. 

M.G.  Cap  comes  in  sheets  25  by  44  inches,  500  of  which  weigh  16J  pounds.  This 
paper  is  furnished  to  China  in  large  quantity  by  Norway  and  Sweden  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  by  Germany.  These  countries  having  made  a  study  of  the  Chinese  markets, 
have  adapted  their  machines  to  the  production  of  this  class  of  paper,  and  no  doubt 
find  it  a  profitable  business. 

Light  weight  newsprint. — Sizes  31  inches  by  43  inches,  500  sheets  weigh  37 
pounds;  32 J  inches  by  43  inches,  500  sheets  weigh  45  pounds.    This  class  of  paper 

!  has  a  large  sale,  as  it  is  this  quality  which  is  used  for  Chinese  newspapers.  It  is 
also  made  use  of  for  posters  and  hand  bills,  express  notices  and  street  advertising, 
for  Chinese  account  books,  scribbling  pads,  etc.,  as  wrapping  paper  in  silk  shops, 
as  lining  for  tea  boxes,  and  for  many  other  purposes.- 

The  above  three  classes  of  paper  are  those  with  which  the  foreign  import  trade 
is  mostly  concerned,  and  probably  represents  90  per  cent  of  all  foreign  paper  brought 

I  into  the  country,  accordingly  it  will  be  seen  the  large  proportions  the  trade  has 
reached.  As  yet  Canadian  manufacturers  have  not  seen  fit  to  make  a  study  of  the 
China  market  so  far  as  to  produce  the  classes  of  paper  mostly  in  demand,  and  in 
consequence,  they  are  not  receiving  any  appreciable  share  in  this  important  busi- 
ness. It  will  be  observed  that  this  light-weight  paper  is  manufactured  in  sheets  of 
certain  sizes  and  weights,  a  ream  weighing  from  37  to  45  pounds.  This  means  that 
a  Chinese  buyer  or  newspaper  company  wants  4.80  or  500  sheets  for  this  number  of 
pounds,  while  the  paper  produced  by  Canadian  manufacturers  weighs  as  much  as  60 
pounds  or  over.  Thus  a  Chinese  consumer  is  called  upon  to  pay  25  per  cent  more 
weight  for  the  same  number  of  sheets.  It  is  irrelevant  to  say  that  Canadian  paper 
is  better;  that  is  not  the  point  as  the  light-weight  or  thin-sheet  suits  the  market, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  sheets  can  be  obtained  in  45  pounds  as  in  the  Canadian 
of  60  pounds. 

Printing  paper — white. — Glazed  27  by  40  inches,  500  sheets  weigh  60  pounds; 
glazed  31  inches  by  43  inches,  500  sheets  weigh  70  pounds;  unglazed  27  by  40  inches, 
500  sheets  weigh  60  pounds.  These  papers  are  employed  for  the  better  class  of  books, 
and  for  books  printed  in  English,  and  account  books  for  foreign  business  houses  and 
banks. 
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Printing  paper  (coloured). — Pink,  green,  yellow,  and  orange.  This  paper  is  used1 
in  typewriting  for  duplicate  copies,  and  for  interleaving  in  books  and  similar  purposes;! 
weights  and  sizes  are  the  same  as  white  printing  paper.  The  colours  above  mentioned 
are  those  mostly  in  demand.  Samples  can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Coloured  poster  paper. — This  is  a  very  light-weight  paper,  and  comes  in  red, 
yellow,  violet,  pink,  orange,  and  green,  size  25  by  37  inches,  500  sheets  weigh  25  pounds.| 
This  quality  is  used  for  posters,  street  advertising,  dodgers,  etc.,  and  may  be  glazed! 
on  one  side,  but  is  mostly  unglazed.  Samples  can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of' 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Foolscap  paper. — 16J  by  27  inches  480  sheets  weigh  32  pounds. 

Cover  and  art  paper. — Glazed  and  unglazed,  is  much  employed  for  covering  fancy! 
boxes  and  for  making  Chinese  envelopes. 

Glazed  and  tissue  papers. — These  are  used  for  making  paper  ornaments  and! 
artificial  flowers  and  for  many  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  They  come  in; 
white  and  in  many  bright  colours. 

Kraft  and  wrapping  papers  have  a  fairly  large  sale  but  no  actual  figures  of  imports 
can  be  obtained.  It  can  only  be  stated  that  the  demand  for  this  class  is  much  under' 
that  for  printing  papers.  As  pointed  out  above,  China  is  a  large  manufacturer  of 
native  paper,  which  serves  all  the  purposes  of  wrapping  paper,  and  as  this  is  not  a 
manufacturing  country  to  any  great  extent,  in  which  brown  paper  is  required  for 
wrapping  goods  for  shipment  abroad,  the  demand  for  Kraft  paper  is  not  great; 
probably  500  or  600  tons  per  annum  would  represent  the  total  trade. 

Strawloard  is  imported  in  large  quantity  almost  entirely  from  Japan,  strawboard 
comes  in  all  weights  and  is  purchased  by  the  ton. 

PAPER  SAMPLES 

Samples  of  the  paper  mostly  in  demand  in  China  are  now  to  be  obtained  from  the ! 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  as  follows: — 

Machine  glazed  cap,  25  x  44  inches,  weight  161  pounds  per  ream. 

Thin  newsprint,  31  x  43  inches,  weight  371  pounds  per  ream. 

Thin  newsprint,  32  1  x  43  inches,  weight  45  pounds  per  ream. 

Coloured  printing  paper,  32 J  x  43  inches,  weight  60  to  70  pounds  per  ream. 

Coloured  poster  paper,  25  x  39  inches,  weight  25  pounds  per  ream. 

Kraft  paper,  36  x  48  inches,. 

Chinese  school  books  of  M.G.  cap  and  thin  newsprint. 

CURRENT  PRICES  OF  PAPER 

The  following  are  the  present  market  prices  of  the  above  qualities  of  paper,! 
converted  into  Canadian  money  from  local  currency,  at  the  day's  rate  of  exchange., 
It  must  be  pointed  out  however,  that  these  prices  are  not  fixed,  but  vary  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  market  and  the  fluctuating  value  of  exchange. 

Machine  glazed  cap,  25  x  44  inches,  $1.03  C.C.  per  ream. 
Thin  newsprint,  31  x  43  inches,  $1.92  C.C.  per  ream. 
Thin  newsprint,  321  x  43  inches,  $2  C.C.  per  ream. 
Printing  paper  (coloured),  10c.  C.C.  per  pound. 

Poster  paper  (coloured),  poster  paper  (coloured),  thin,  25  x  37  inches,  $2.25  C.C.  per 

ream. 

White  printing  paper,  9c.  C.C.  per  pound. 
Kraft  paper,  61c.  C.C.  per  pound. 


DO  NOT  USE  A  RUBBER  SIGNATURE  STAMP  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

FOREIGN  LETTERS. 
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JAPANESE  CONTROL  OF  MATCH  MARKET  IN  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  April  11,  1922. — Although  the  development  of  native  industries  in  India 
|  in  recent  years  has  been  making  great  strides,  the  native  match  industry  has  gone 
backward.  In  1914  there  were  eight  match  factories  in  India,  employing  over  1,200 
persons,  but  in  1918  this  number  had  dwindled  to  five  factories,  employing  670  persons. 
Meanwhile  India  has  been  paying  out  £1,000,000  to  £2,000,000  per  annum  for  foreign 
matches,  chiefly  from  Japan.  During  the  war  years  Japan  had  the  Indian  match 
market  all  to  herself.  In  1918  India  imported  over  11,000,000  gross  of  boxes,  all  of 
which  came  from  Japan  except  for  300,000  gross  from  Scandinavia.  In  1919  a  total  of 
15,000,000  gross  were  imported,  of  which  900,000  gross  came  from  Sweden  and  the  rest 
from  Japan.  In  1920,  however,  some  2~l  million  gross  of  Swedish  matches  entered  the 
country  and  about  10  million  gross  of  Japanese,  to  a  total  value  of  £1,670,000.  In  1921 
Sweden  lost  most  of  her  increase  obtained  in  1920,  as  out  of  a  total  of  11,100,000  gross 
imported  in  that  year  10,500,000  gross  were  Japanese,  while  the  remainder  were 
Swedish.   Imports  from  other  countries  have  been  negligible. 

The  match  import  trade  of  India  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  native  bazar 
;  dealers.   Japanese  matches  dominate  the  market  simply  because  other  matches  cannot 
i  compete  with  them  in  price.   The  Japanese  matches  are  marketed  in  three  sizes — one- 
half,  three-quarters,  and  full  size — and  Swedish  matches  only  in  the  three-quarter 
j-  size.    Most  of  the  matches  sold  are  in  the  half  size,  which  are  now  marketed  to  the 
bazar  trade  in  two  qualities  at  Rs.  2-4  and  Rs.  2-6  per  gross.   Japanese  three-quarters 
|  size  are  sold  at  Rs.  2-8  and  Rs.  2-12,  while  Swedish  cost  Rs.  2-13.    Full-size  Japanese 
|  and  Swedish  matches  are  sold  at  Rs.  3  per  gross.    Swedish  matches  are  admitted  to  be 
superior  to  J apanese,  but  the  bazar  will  not  buy  them  as  long  as  they  cost  more  than 
i  the  Japanese  varieties.    Canadian  matches  can  be  sold  in  India  only  if  they  can  be 
reduced  in  price  to  meet  that  of  Japanese  matches,  and  provided  the  boxes  contain  a 
:  number  of  matches  equal  to  those  contained  in  the  Japanese  box.    The  Indian  bazar 
buyer  is  interested  only  in  the  number  of  matches  he  can  obtain  for  a  given  price. 

INDIA  NOW  A  HEAVY  IMPORTER  OF  SUGAR 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  March  31,  1922. — It  is  expected  that  imports  of  sugar  into  the  Indian 

Empire  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1922,  will  show  a  total  of  over  750,000 
i  tons  as  compared  with  only  236,000  tons  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  In  pre- 
j  war  years  India  imported  annually  between  800,000  and  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar, 

chiefly  from  Java.    During  the  war  imports  fell  to  around  half  a  million  tons  per 

annum,  and  high  prices  reduced  this  figure  by  almost  50  per  cent  for  the  fiscal  year 
1 1920-21.   India  is  therefore  returning  to  her  pre-war  importance  as  a  sugar  importer. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Government  of  India,  638,000  tons  of 
1  foreign  sugar  (excluding  confectionery  and  molasses)  were  imported  into  India  during 

the  ten  months  ending  January,  1922,  as  compared  with  208,000  tons  during  the  ten 
i  months  ending  January,  1921.    Of  this  total  585,000  tons  were  Java  sugars,  29,000 

tons  from  Mauritius,  and  9,000  tons  from  Belgium.    It  is  estimated  that  India  will 

take  over  a  third  of  Java's  sugar  output  for  the  current  season.  During  the  month  of 
;  January  this  year,  India  imported  over  100,000'  tons  of  Java  sugars,  as  compared  with 

21,000  tons  in  January  of  last  year. 

Sugar  in  its  various  forms  is  one  of  the  foremost  foods  of  the  Indian  masses,  and 

the  extent  to  which  India  imports  sugar  exercises  a  formidable  influence  on  the  sugar 
|  markets  of  the  world.    Now  that  sugar  prices  have  returned  to  pre-war  levels,  it  can 

be  confidently  expected  that  Indian  imports  will  rapidly  approach  the  pre-war  figures 

with  an  accompanying  steadying  effect  on  the  sugar  markets. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CEYLON  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 
a  short  tea  crop 

Calcutta,  April  5,  1922. — The  report  of  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1921,  reveals  that  a  smaller  volume  of  tea,  Ceylon's 
principal  export  commodity,  was  shipped  abroad  in  1921  than  for  many  years.  The 
total  exports  of  black  and  green  teas  for  the  year  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
162,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with  185,000,000  pounds  for  1920,  206,000,000  pounds 
for  1915,  and  187,000,000  pounds  for  1913.  Ceylon's  normal  tea  crop  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  200,000,000  pounds,  so  that  last  year's  shipments  of  162,000,000 
pounds  represent  a  very  considerable  shortage  as  compared  with  normal  years.  The 
contraction  in  output,  the  report  explains,  was  caused  by  fine  plucking,  light  manuring, 
and  an  abnormally  dry  season. 

Fortunately  for  the  tea  planters,  tea  prices  in  1921  showed  a  considerable  advance 
over  previous  years.  The  average  price  paid  for  tea  offered  at  the  local  auctions 
during  1921  was  Rs.  0.70,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  Rs.  0.47  in  1920  and  Rs. 
0.55  in  1919.  Notwithstanding  the  short  crop,  then,  the  Island  made  more  out  of 
tea  shipments  in  1921  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  distribution  of  last  year's  tea  crop  was  roughly  111,000,000  pounds  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  20,000,000  pounds  to  Australasia,  14,000,000  pounds  to  the  United 
States,  7,000,000  pounds  to  Africa,  and  5,000,000  pounds  to  Canada. 

increase  in  rubber  shipments 

Ceylon's  shipments  of  rubber  in  1921  amounted  to  90,000,000  pounds,  an  increase 
over  1920  of  3,000,000  pounds.  These  figures  reveal  a  considerable  expansion  in  the 
rubber  industry,  as  compared  with  the  15,000,000  pounds  and  25,000,000  pounds 
exported  in  1912  and  1913  respectively.  Financially  1921  was  a  most  disastrous  year 
for  the  rubber  industry,  local  auction  prices  averaging  only  Rs.  0.43  per  pound,  as 
compared  with  Rs.  0.70  in  1920,  Rs.  1.00  in  1919,  and  Rs.  1.49  in  1917.  The  last 
three  months  of  1921,  however,  witnessed  a  marked  improvement  and  prices  closed  at 
around  Rs.  0.65. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  distribution  of  Ceylon  rubber  is  that  in  1921  over  60  per 
cent  of  the  exports  went  to  the  United  States  as  compared  with  44  per  cent  in  1920, 
while  the  percentage  of  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  fell  from  51  per  cent  to  33  per 
cent.  Only  700,000  pounds  of  rubber  were  shipped  from  Ceylon  to  Canada  during  the 
year.    Germany  took  4£  million  pounds  as  compared  with  1  million  pounds  in  1920. 

LARGE  INCREASES  IN  EXPORT  OF  COCONUT  PRODUCTS 

In  1921  over  97,000,000  pounds  of  desiccated  coconut  were  exported  from  Ceylon 
as  compared  with  58,000,000  pounds  in  1920.  In  ten  years  the  export  volume  of  this 
commodity  has  trebled.  About  45  per  cent  of  last  year's  output  went  to  the  United 
States,  30  per  cent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  15  per  cent  to  Europe.  Germany 
took  over  10,000,000  pounds  in  1921,  as  compared  with  less  than  3,000,000  pounds  in 
1920.  Shipments  to  Canada  last  year  amounted  to  some  3,000,00  pounds,  over  double 
those  of  0192. 

Some  23,000,000  coconuts  and  137,000,000  pounds  of  copra  were  shipped  from  the 
island  in  1921,  both  showing  respectable  increases  over  war  and  pre-war  figures.  The 
export  of  coconut  oil  remains  stationary  at  about  50,000,000  pounds.  The  United 
Kingdom  and  Europe  consume  nearly  all  these  coconuts  and  oil  shipped  from  Ceylon, 
very  little  going  to  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Prices  of  all  coconut  products 
ruled  lower  in  1921  than  in  1920. 
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OTHER  EXPORTS 

Minor  export  commodities  shipped  from  Ceylon  such  as  cinnamon,  cocoa,  and 
cardamons  showed  increases  in  volume  but  some  contraction  in  value  as  compared  with 
;  1920. 

IMPORTS 

The  volume  and  value  of  most  lines  of  goods  imported  into  Ceylon  in  1921 
decreased  considerably  as  compared  with  1920,  largely  owing  to  the  over-stocking 
during  that  year.  Imports  of  piece  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  shrank  by  30 
per  cent.  -Smaller  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  goods  were  imported  in  1921  than  for 
many  years.  The  total  volume  of  such  goods  as  hoop,  bar,  galvanized  iron,  nails  and 
barbed  wire  imported  was  less  than  a  third  of  that  imported  in  1920  or  in  1915  or 
1916.  About  8,000  tons  of  cement  were  imported,  which  amount,  although  less  than 
half  of  the  imports  of  1920,  was  little  below  normal.  The  number  of  tea  and  rubber 
chests  (usually  manufactured  from  3-ply)  imported  in  1921  was  about  600,000  as 
compared  with  over  900,000  in  1920  and  over  3,000,000  in  1915  and  1916.  Sweden 
maintains  her  strong  grip  on  the  match  market  in  Ceylon,  supplying  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports  of  270,000  gross  in  1921.  Hardware  to  the  value  of  Rs.  1,880,000  was 
imported  in  1921,  a  figure  nearly  normal.  Over  70,000  gallons  of  beer  were  imported 
during  the  year. 

FISH  TRADERS'  EXHIBITION  IN  LONDON 

The  Fish  Traders'  and  Trades  Exhibition  and  Conference,  known  as  the  Deep  Sea 
Fishing  Exhibition,  which  is  supported  by  the  important  British  fisheries  associations, 
and  at  which  Canadian  fish  merchants  and  canners  are  specially  invited  to  exhibit, 
will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  from  July  24  to  August  5,  1922. 
Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  organizers,  Universal  Exhibitions,  Limited, 
22-24  Great  Portland  street,  London,  W.l. 

THE  CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.   GONZALEZ-HOYUELA,  OFFICE   OF  THE   CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  Cuba,  April  30,  1922. — Potatoes. — The  local  market  is  very  dull  and 
stocks  are  heavy.  The  ruling  price  has  declined  and  sales  are  being  made  at  $4 
per  sack  of  180  pounds,  duty  and  other  expenses  paid.  This  is  caused  not  only  by 
the  present  accumulation  of  large  stocks,  but  also  by  the  news  of  an  abundant 
;  Virginia  crop  which  will  probably  begin  to  arrive  in  this  market  by  June  next. 

Codfish. — The  market  for  codfish  is  inactive.  There  are  large  stocks  on  hand 
here,  and  no  demand  whatever  from  the  inland  towns.  Arrivals  are  few  and  the 
ruling  price  is  stationary.  Sales  are  being  made  at  $11  and  $11.50  delivered,  black 
nape,  and  $12  and  $12.50  for  white  nape.  These  are  more  or  less  the  c.i.f.  prices  of 
the  last  quotations  received  from  the  source  of  supply.  There  have  been  but  few 
arrivals  of  Norwegian  codfish. 

Wheat  flour. — The  local  market  is  dull,  and  there  are  almost  no  transactions,  due 
to  the  present  abnormal  conditions  and  lack  of  confidence.  There  is  a  difference  of 
$1.20  in  favour  of  Canadian  flour,  first  patent,  as  compared  with  the  American  article. 
Arrivals  are  moderate. 

DEMAND  FOR  KRAFT  PAPER  IN  GERMANY 

The  market  for  kraft  paper  in  Germany  has  been  entirely  a  sellers'  market  in 
recent  months,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  Most  firms  are  supplied 
with  orders  which  will  take  their  output  for  considerable  periods  in  the  future.  The 
demand  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  obtain  quotations,  and  the  few  offers 
made  generally  include  a  liberal  margin  of  profit,  in  order  to  cover  possible  exchange 
fluctuations,  with  the  result  that  prices  are  high. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN  DURING  MARCH  AND  APRIL 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  April  15,  1922. — Figures  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  show 
that  imports  have  exceeded  exports  by  yen  280,971,000  as  compared  with  an  excess  of 
yen  115,591,000  for  the  same  period  in  1921.  During  the  month  of  March,  Japan 
imported  over  yen  93,000,000  more  than  she  sold  to  other  countries.  This  unhealthy 
state  of  trade  has  produced  an  atmosphere  of  pessimism  throughout  the  Japanese  busi- 
ness world.  The  recent  failure  of  Mr.  Ishii,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Osaka,  to 
the  extent  of  yen  68,000,000,  together  with  the  action  of  the  banks  as  a  result  thereof, 
shows  the  extreme  nervousness  that  underlies  business  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Ishii 
was  one  of  those  interested  in  the  import  of  lumber — in  fact  he  financed  some  twelve 
of  the  chief  importers  of  Osaka.  When  his  bankruptcy  became  known,  banks  imme- 
diately tightened  up  on  credits,  so  that  very  little  new  business  is  at  present  being 
placed  for  lumber.  One  large  and  well-known  timber  importer  told  the  writer  that 
cash  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  cargo  must  be  placed  in  the  bank 
before  he  can  now  open  a  credit  with  Canada,  while  in  many  cases  dealers  who  were 
formerly  favoured  with  long  term  bills  are  now  required  to  furnish  hard  cash  in  full. 

Owing  to  the  adverse  trade  balance  of  the  first  quarter,  there  has  been  a  heavy 
efflux  of  gold  from  Japan  amounting  to  yen  160,000, 000. 

The  silk  trade  has  been  experiencing  sharp  fluctuations  during  the  last  few  days. 
On  the  6th  of  April  silk  dealers  in  Yokohama  resolved  that  new  sales  on  the  Yokohama 
exchange  should  be  prevented  until  buyers  were  ready  to  pay  current  prices.  As  a 
result  a  better  tone  has  prevailed  ever  since,  raw  silk  all  months  selling  over  the  yen 
1,600  mark  per  bale.  During  the  last  two  weeks  much  underselling  and  cutting  of 
prices  has  been  going  on  to  the  detriment  of  those  stronger  firms  not  compelled  to  sell 
except  at  fixed  prices. 

A  great  many  of  the  silk  weavers  have  been  forced  to  close  down  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  raw  silk  as  compared  with  prices  ruling  for  finished  piece  goods, 
business  in  silk  textiles  being  very  slack  all  round.  On  the  14th  of  April  Habutae  was 
in  sudden  demand  by  exporters,  with  the  result  that  prices  soared  more  favourably  for 
weavers.  If  the  silk  trade  retrieves  itself  as  a  result  of  foreign  demand,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  business  will  improve  all  round,  as  of  course  silk  is  the  barometer  of 
Japans  commerce. 

During  March  128  joint-stock  companies  were  newly  floated  in  Japan,  employing 
capital  to  the  extent  of  yen  167,595,000.  The  amount  of  new  capital  put  into  exten- 
sion of  old  firms  reached  yen  79,797,500,  making  a  total  of  yen  247,387,000  of  new 
capital  in  the  month  of  March. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  total  capitalization  reached  yen  656,732,100, 
which  was  a  decrease  of  some  yen  48,000,000  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1921.  Of  this  total  yen  415,645,000  was  set  aside  for  new  incorporations,  while  yen 
241,092,000  was  for  extension  purposes. 

According  to  the  Mitsui  Bank,  there  were  341  firms  in  liquidation  in  March, 
including  101  joint-stock  companies.  Their  combined  capital  amounted  to  yen 
45,508,690. 

DEMAND  FOR  AGICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  FENCING  MATERIALS  IN 

VENEZUELA 

As  Venezuela  annually  exports  upwards  of  50,000,000  bolivares'  worth  of  agri- 
cultural products,  it  offers  a  market  for  farming  implements  of  the  smaller  varieties, 
such  as  hoes,  forks,  and  spades.  Its  pastoral  zone  supports  approximately  2,600,000 
horned  cattle,  2,200,000  goats,  200,000  donkeys,  114,000  sheep,  170,000  horses,  and 
55,000  mules.  This  number  of  animals  indicates  a  demand  for  barbed  wire,  wire 
netting,  and  other  fencing  materials. 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[This  is  the  fourteenth  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The 
first  dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  91$  of  this 
Journal;  the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  Foodstuffs,  such  as 
Flour,  Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in 
No.  9J/.3;  the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  No.  91+1+;  the 
fourth,  relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  No.  9Jf5;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  its  Requirements  in  Scandinavia, 
appeared  in  Nos.  9^6  to  9Jf8;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  on  Agricultural  Machinery 
and  Implements,  in  Nos.  949  and  950;  the  tenth,  on  Hardware  and  Household 
Goods,  in  No.  951;  the  eleventh,  on  Metals,  in  No.  952;  the  twelfth,  on  Sanitary 
Goods  and  Electrical  Products,  in  No.  953;  and  Motor  Cars  and  Cycles  in  the 
last  number.  In  conjunction  with  these  reports,  numerous  Trade  Inquiries  for 
the  specific  lines  brought  under  review  were  published  in  the  above-mentioned 
issues. ~] 

Kubber  articles  of  various  kinds  are  made  in  Scandinavia  for  which  the  raw  pro- 
ducts  are  bought  from  abroad.    In  Sweden,  for  instance,  there  were  eight  rubber 
factories  before  the  war  employing  1,686  persons  and  producing  goods  to  the  value 
;   of  10,998,000  kroner  in  1912,  which  was  about  87  per  cent  of  the  total  Swedish  output, 
;   the  remainder  being  made  in  smaller  plants.    Approximately  6,982,000  kroner  of  raw 
rubber  and  gutta-percha  were  imported  into  Sweden  in  1913,  while  the  quantity  of 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  balata,  not  including  that  in  solution,  pulverized  or  as  resin, 
entered  in  1919  amounted  to  1,962,780  kg.  with  a  value  of  8,509,333  kroner.  Denmark 
also  imported  from  outside  sources  115,300  kg.  of  raw  rubber,  balata,  and  gutta-percha 
in  1913,  262,000  kg.  in  1914,  705,900  kg.  in  1919,  and  507,700  kg.  in  1920.    There  was 
also  an  importation  into  Denmark  of  rubber  waste  in  1913  and  1914  of  373,300  kg. 
and  483,200  kg.  respectively.    The  Norwegian  imports  of  raw  rubber  and  gutta-percha 
j  amounted  to  444,373  kg.  in  1919  and  245,245  kg.  in  1920,  the  yearly  requirements  being 
estimated  at  about  150  tons  of  rubber  and  200  to  250  tons  of  gutta-percha  and  balata. 
These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  rubber  industry  in  these  countries,  for  while 
a  very  small  part  was  re-exported,  most  of  the  rubber  was  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes.    By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  raw  products  have  been  imported  through 
!  United  Kingdom  firms.    Previous  to  hostilities  fairly  large  shipments  came  direct 
|  from  the  Straits  Settlements  or  countries  where  the  rubber  was  produced. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  large  importation  into  Scandinavia  of  manufactured 
rubber  goods.  Denmark  imported  1,006,900  kg.  of  rubber  manufactures  in  1913, 
2,068,100  kg.  in  1919,  and  2,761,800  kg.  in  1920.  Sweden  bought  over  6|  million  kroner 
worth  from  abroad  in  1913,  and  2,208,559  kg.  in  1919  with  a  value  of  28,310,441  kroner, 
while  the  imports  into  Norway  reached  1,365,552  kg.  in  1919  and  1,661,033  kg.  in  1920. 
The  appended  information  will  give  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  market  for  some  of 
|  the  rubber  products  in  demand. 

rubber  footwear 

The  Americans  have  in  recent  years  been  doing  a  large  part  of  the  trade  in 
imported  galoshes  and  rubber  footwear.  Swedish  products  also  find  a  good  sale  all 
over  Scandinavia,  and  before  the  war  Sweden  was  the  largest  supplier,  having  fur- 
nished Denmark  with  about  92  tons  in  1913  out  of  a  total  Danish  importation  of  about 
160  tons,  the  remainder  of  the  imports  into  Denmark  coming  mostly  from  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  Kussia.  These  countries  were  also  the  largest  sources  of  supply 
for  Norway,  which  has  only  one  factory  producing  rubber  footwear  and  is  therefore 
largely  dependent  on  outside  countries  for  her  requirements.    Before  the  war  the 
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goloshes  manufactured  in  Riga  were  very  popular  in  Scandinavia,  and  it  is  likely  thati 
this  trade  will  be  resumed  when  conditions  right  themselves  in  Russia.    Great  Britain,  \ 
especially  Scotland,  used  to  do  a  good  business  in  these  countries  in  rubber  footwear,! 
but  the  products  furnished  some  years  ago  having  been  of  a  poor  quality,  the  British 
firms  have  never  been  able  to  recapture  the  market.   During  the  war  and  immediately  1 
after  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  supplies  from  other  sources  than  the  United  States,  j 
and  as  the  American  quotations  were  lower  than  Swedish  and  other  prices,  they  were 
able  to  do  a  large  business  in  Scandinavia  and  even  in  Sweden,  where  the  production  1 
of  galoshes  and  rubber  footwear  is  a  specialized  industry.    In  the  past  the  American, 
shapes  have  not  been  very  popular,  but  in  recent  years  the  Scandinavian  taste  has! 
been  turning  more  towards  United  States  styles.    The  people  do  not  like  thick,  clumsy 
galoshes,  but  the  lighter  kind  which  will  slip  on  easily  without  touching. 

The  importation  of  galoshes  and  rubber  footwear  into  Denmark  amounted  to. 
about  226  metric  tons  in  1919  and  approximately  220  tons  in  1920.  Sweden  imported 
very  little  from  abroad  before  the  war,  the  purchases  being  only  of  the  value  of  553,000 
kroner,  which  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  large  quantities  used,  but  in  recent; 
years  the  lower  American  prices  have  resulted  in  much  greater  quantities  being  bought 
from  that  source.  Russian  firms  in  Riga  used  to  do  a  fairly  good  trade  in  Sweden 
before  the  war.  The  Norwegian  annual  consumption  of  galoshes  is  estimated  at  about 
1,000,000  pairs,  the  imports  of  galoshes  and  rubber  footwear  amounting  in  1919  to' 
about  472£  tons  and  in  1920  to  over  639  tons.  These  came  mostly  from  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  galoshes  and  various  kinds  of  rubber  footwear  there  is  a  good  trade 
to  be  done  in  high,  tight  rubber  boots  extending  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  leg.  The! 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  trade  in  the  latter  was  growing  and  a  good  business ! 
might  be  done  by  a  Canadian  manufacturer  who  is  able  to  land  such  boots  in  Scan- 
dinavia as  could  be  retailed  at  a  reasonable  price. 

TIRES 

Motor  cars,  motor  cycles  and  cycles  are  very  popular  in  Scandinavia,  and  with 
the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  these  vehicles  the  sale  of  tires  also  rose  by  leaps  and; 
bounds.  Sweden  has  three  factories  manufacturing  rubber  tires,  but  a  large  partj 
of  the  Scandinavian  requirements  are  imported.  Even  Sweden  bought  from  abroad, 
nearly  3 J  million  kroner  worth  of  rubber  tires  in  1913  and  the  imports  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years  as  shown  below. 

MOTOR  TIRES 

The  United  States  has  done  the  largest  trade  in  motor  tires,  but  previous  to! 
the  war  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  the  United  Kingdom  all  did  a  good  business. 
In  Denmark  the  English  tires  appeared  to  be  popular,  but  in  Sweden  and  Norway 
it  was  stated  that  the  tires  manufactured  for  the  fine  English  roads  had  not  been' 
found  to  be  suitable  for  these  countries  as  they  did  not  stand  up  well  enough  on  the 
rougher  Swedish  or  Norwegian  roads.  The  result  has  been  that  the  sales  of  Britisn; 
tires  have  been  smaller  than  those  from  these  other  countries  in  which  the  tires  are 
made  for  rougher  roads.  In  this  respect  Canadian  tires  should  be  very  satisfactory 
for  Scandinavian  conditions.  During  the  war,  when  it  became  difficult  to  obtain 
supplies  from  other  sources,  most  of  the  imports  came  from  the  United  States  with! 
the  result  that  American  products  obtained  a  commanding  position.  Great  quantities 
were  imported,  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit  the  Scandinavian  countries  were  muc1! 
overstocked,  while  at  the  same  time  money  was  not  available  to  the  same  extent  as 
previously  on  account  of  the  depressed  market  conditions  so  that  the  import  of  motor, 
tires  is  likely  to  be  limited  for  a  time.  The  Germans  were  also  offering  tires  at  lowj 
prices. 
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The  sizes  of  motor  tires  sold  are  as  follows :  90  by  710,  760  and  810  mm.,  105  by 
765,  815  and  875  mm.,  120  by  815,  820,  880  and  920  mm.,  135  by  820,  880,  895,  920 
and  935  mm.,  150  by  895  and  935  mm.,  and  3  inches  by  8  inches  and  30  inches,  3£ 
inches  by  30  inches  and  32  inches,  4  inches  by  31  inches,  32  inches,  33  inches  and 
'   34  inches,  4J  inches  by  32  inches,  33  inches,  34  inches,  35  inches  and  36  inches,  5 
j   inches  by  33  inches,  35  inches  and  36  inches  also  the  over  sizes  120  by  815  mm.,  135 
;   by  820,  880  and  920  mm.,  and  150  by  895  and  935  mm. 

One  of  the  most  popular  sizes  is  120  by  820  mm,,  and  of  the  over  sizes  135  by  820 
I  mm.   Canvas  tires  find  the  greatest  sale,  but  the  use  of  cord  tires  is  growing. 

Only  first-class  tires  are  in  demand,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  compete  with 
such  well  known  makes  as  Dunlop,  Michelin,  Goodyear,  etc.,  which  are  very  popular 
and  have  become  household  words. 

CYCLE  TIRES 

Denmark  is  a  splendid  country  for  cycling  on  account  of  the  extreme  flatness 
j   of  the  country,  and  large  numbers  of  cycles  are  used.    In  1913,  Denmark  imported 
j  about  549-J  tons  of  outer  covers  for  cycles  and  other  wheel  tires,  while  the  quantities 
entered  in  1919  were  over  1.240  tons  and  in  1920  about  1,656  tons.    The  Swedish 
imports  of  cycle  tires,  etc.,  amounted  to  over  288  tons  in  1919  with  a  value  of  over 
3  million  kroner.    The  estimated  imports  into  Norway  before  the  war  were  about 
120,000  outer  covers  and  120,000  inner  tubes,  while  the  use  of  cycles  having  greatly 
increased  during  the  war,  it  is  considered  that  the  annual  requirements  at  the  end  of 
j  1919  had  reached  about  300,000  each  of  tubes  and  covers.   Both  Denmark  and  Sweden 
are  manufacturers  of  cycle  tires.    Before  the  war  Germany  and  Great  Britain  did 
most  of  the  business  in  imported  cycle  tires,  while  France  also  did  some  trade.  During 
the  war  most  of  the  supplies  of  tires  were  purchased  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France.    The  British  tires  have  become  very  popular,  and  the  English  firms  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  were  doing  the  bulk  of  the  business.    The  Germans  were,  however, 
j  coming  on  the  market  again  with  very  low  prices  so  that  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
j  attract  many  orders  in  the  future  towards  Germany.    The  imports  from  France 
seemed  to  be  quite  large,  but  although  the  United  States  firms  have  endeavoured  to 
do  a  trade  it  did  not  appear  as  if  they  had  made  much  progress.    It  is  likely  that 
English,  German  and  French  firms  will  hold  the  market  for  most  of  the  business  in 
cycle  tires  in  the  future.    Canadians  may,  however,  be  able  to  do  something  when 
exchange  conditions  become  more  normal. 

BELTING 

There  is  quite  a  good  trade  in  rubber  and  balata  belting.  The  usual  sizes  are 
from  1  to  12  or  14  inches  in  width  by  from  4  to  7  or  8  millimeters  in  thickness.  Balata 
belting  in  3,  4  and  5  ply  finds  the  largest  sale.  Most  of  the  imports  have  been  coming 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  but  the  Germans  are  now  offering 
at  much  lower  prices  than  those  from  Great  Britain.  It  was,  however,  reported  that 
the  Americans  were  offering  very  favourable  quotations.  If  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers can  compete  with  American  exporters  there  is  every  likelihood  of  their 
being  able  to  do  a  good  trade. 

RUBBER  HOSE 

Steam,  water  and  air  hose  is  made  in  Sweden,  but  hose  of  all  kinds  is  imported 
into  Scandinavia,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  doing  most  of  the  trade.  The  imports 
of  rubber  hose  or  pipe  into  Denmark  amounted  to  over  34£  tons  in  1913,  over  84  tons 
in  1919,  and  over  132  tons  in  1920,  and  into  Sweden  more  than  220  tons  in  1919  with 
a  value  of  nearly  2£  million  kroner.  The  Norwegian  preliminary  statistics  do  not 
specifically  show  the  figures  for  the  imports  of  hose  into  Norway.  Ordinary  rubber 
or  rubber-covered  hose  from  |-inch  to  2£  inches  in  diameter  finds  a  good  sale. 
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OTHER  RUBBER  GOODS 

Of  the  other  rubber  products  imported  into  Scandinavia  may  be  mentioned!: 
sheets,  rings,  soles,  lines,  floor  mats,  and  technical  goods  of  all  kinds.  These  various  | 
articles  are  bought  from  abroad  in  quite  large  quantities.  Germany  and  Great  Britain! 
have  been  the  main  sources  of  supply,  while  France  and  the  United  States  have  also! 
done  a  business  in  certain  lines.  Technical  goods  in  particular  are  not  made  to  any| 
extent  in  Scandinavia  and  are  imported  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

GENERAL 

In  many  products  the  German  prices  are  now  lower  than  from  other  sources  on 
account  of  the  low  German  exchange,  but  when  conditions  become  more  normal! 
Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  get  a  share  of  the  business,  and  particu-, 
larly  in  goods  for  which  the  United  States  find  a  good  sale  Canadians  ought  to  be 
able  to  secure  part  of  the  trade.  A  good  agent  should  be  appointed  and  if  possible! 
a  stock  kept  in  the  country,  in  order  to  supply  immediate  requirements  while  the 
larger  orders  are  coming  from  Canada.  This  latter  would  help  to  obviate  the 
disadvantage  of  the  long  distance  Canada  is  away  from  Scandinavia,  as  compared; 
with  the  proximity  of  Germany  and  other  countries  whence  goods  can  be  obtained; 
in  a  very  short  time.  In  some  lines  it  will  also  be  of  advantage  to  advertise  in  order' 
to  compete  with  the  well-known  brands.  The  good3  should  be  well  packed  so  as; 
not  to  be  damaged  in  any  way  in  transit,  as  a  good  appearance  is  very  helpful  from! 
a  sales  point  of  view.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Scandinavia  or  at  least  f.o.b.  Cana-' 
dian  shipping  port,  while  the  selling  terms  should  be  as  liberal  as  possible  and  not; 
less  than  cash  against  documents  Scandinavia,  in  order  to  attract  business,  especially 
at  first  until  the  products  are  known.  If  these  matters  are  given  serious  considers- : 
tion  by  Canadian  firms,  they  should  be  of  assistance  in  developing  the  trade  iu 
Scandinavia. 

FOOTWEAR  IN  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  H'udd 

New  York  City,  April  29,  1922. — After  making  a  careful  survey  of  the  possibili- 1 
ties  for  the  development  of  a  market  for  Canadian  footwear  in  the  United  States, 
the  writer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  under  present  conditions  a  more  important 
field  for  the  Canadian  exporter  lies  in  competition  with  the  United  States  exporter! 
in  foreign  markets  rather  than  in  the  United  States  domestic  market.  In  these 
markets  there  appears  to  be  a  fruitful  field  for  cultivation,  and  in  order  that  there  may] 
be  a  wider  realization  among  Canadian  footwear  manufacturers  of  the  extent  to  which 
United  States  exporters  have  developed  overseas  markets — in  some  of  which  there  is 
little  or  no  Canadian  competition — this  phase  of  the  question  will  be  dealt  with  in 
this  report. 

extent  of  industry  in  the  united  states 

There  are  over  1,300  separate  and  independent  shoe  manufacturing  concerns 
well  established  in  the  United  States  employing  some  250,000  people,  according  to 
evidence  submitted  at  the  recent  hearings  on  tariff  revision,  and  the  largest  single 
concern  does  not  manufacture  over  6  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  country. 
Shoe  manufacturing  forms  an  important  industry  in  the  States  of  Maine,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Georgia,  New  York,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  New  Hampshire, 
Maryland,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Washington,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  California,  and  the  industry  now  ranks  among  the 
greatest  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States. 

After  much  inquiry  the  writer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  market  for 
Canadian  footwear  in  this  country  is  limited,  as  the  present  productive  capacity  of 
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i  United  States  shoe  factories  is  in  excess  of  domestic  demands,  and  prices  are  being 
I  made  on  a  very  close  basis.  Imports  of  boots  and  shoes  into  the  United  States  are 
;  comparatively  small.  In  the  eight  months  ending  February  the  total  imports  of 
'  boots  and  shoes  into  the  United  States  were: — 

1922  1921 
Pairs  Value  Pairs  Value 

153,611  $623,373  88,294  $409,307 

Special  or  fancy  grades  figure  largely  in  these  imports,  according  to  one  importer. 
I  The  United  States  trade  statistics  do  not  segregate  these  imports  by  countries,  but 
I  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  such  imports  from  Canada  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  gives  the  following  figures  in  value  for  the  eleven  months  ending  February : — 

1922  1921  1920 

$157,772  $263,284  $291,958 

Thus  both  the  total  imports  and  the  imports  from  Canada  show  a  continuous 
decrease.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  United  States  exports  of 
boots  and  shoes  to  all  countries  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  as  there  has  not  been 
j  a  corresponding  decrease  in  production,  there  is  a  greater  surplus  available  for  domestic 
consumption.  Boots  and  shoes  imported  into  the  United  States  are  at  present  on  the 
free  list,  but  in  the  Tariff  Bill  now  before  the  United  States  Senate  a  duty  of  12  cents 
per  pair  plus  5  per  cent  on  imported  boots  and  shoes  is  proposed,  as  well  as  a  duty  of 
2  cents  a  pound  on  raw  hides  and  4  cents  a  pound  on  dried  hides.  Should  these 
duties  become  effective,  there  could  be  practically  no  competition  between  the  domestic 
and  the  imported  article. 

GROWTH  OF  UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS 

As  a  result  of  the  war  a  large  export  trade  in  United  States  boots  and  shoes  was 
developed  in  the  principal  world  markets  including  Europe,  South  America,  the  Far 
East,  and  Australasia.  This  trade  both  in  volume  and  value  is  showing  heavy 
decreases  as  the  following  figures  for  the  eight  months  ending  February  will  indicate : — 


1922  1921 

Pairs  Value  Pairs  Value 

Men's  and  boys'   1,735,176      $5,330,910  4,557,398  $21,983,545 

Women's   989,689        2,640,409  2,265,621  8,532,173 

Children's   1,297,595        1,885,916  2,392,701  4,656,074 


Total  exports   4,022,460      $9,857,235        9,215,720  $35,171,792 


At  present,  in  spite  of  the  phenomenal  growth  and  present  productive  capacity 
of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  the  Dominion,  United  States  boots  and  shoes  are 
still  finding  a  market  in  Canada,  although  such  importations  would  not  appear  to  be 
warranted.  The  returns  for  the  eight  months  ending  February,  however,  indicate 
that  sales  of  United  States  boots  and  shoes  in  Canada  are  on  the  decrease: — 

1922  1921 

Pairs  Value  Pairs  Value 

Men's  and  boys'                                           27,817  $  93,298            33,306  $143,131 

Women's                                                       147,067  389,164  170,294  555,777 

Children's                                                     11,181  11,651            20,245  23,037 


Total   186,065         $494,113  223,845  $721,945 


THE  LARGER  UNITED  STATES  MARKETS 

The  tabulations  given  below  show  the  extent  to  which  exports  of  United  States 
men's,  women's,  and  children's  footwear  have  developed  in  some  of  the  more  important 
foreign  markets,  in.  which  it  is  possible  the  Canadian  manufacturer  might  compete. 
This  is  notable  in  the  case  of  France,  to  which  country  exports  of  men's  and  boys' 
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footwear  increased,  although  in  the  case  of  all  other  countries  the  exports  of  every 
class  of  footwear  decreased.  The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is  particularly 
drawn  to  the  extent  of  United  (States  exports  of  footwear  to  France  and  to  New- 
foundland and  Labrador,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  eleven  months  ending  February,  1922,  the 
value  of  Canadian  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  to  France  fell  in  value  from  $119,G11 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  to  $108,  and  exports  to  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador  from  $90,078  to  $5,043. 

EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  FEBRUARY 

Men's  and  Boys' 

1922  . 1921 


Country- 

Pairs 

Value 

Pairs 

Value 

14,596 

$  85,645 

50,057 

$  298,461 

,  ,    .  1,476 

6,585 

4,082 

28,809 

South  Africa.  , 

1,152 

5,570 

74,551 

412,087 

Newfoundland 

10,032 

24,508 

19,928 

70,808 

British  India.  . 

3,022 

19,569 

83,132 

513,658 

11,269 

46,127 

63,497 

370,576 

1,864 

5,578 

52,166 

285,900 

105,865 

364,511 

1,659,004 

9,648,003 

30,141 

221,946 

23,217 

221,941 

7,976 

38,138 

37,643 

260,309 

895,277 

2,272,462 
162,772 

60,205 

732,867 

2,111,335 

271,899 

1,076,362 

455,533 

2,105,975 

31,273 

70,097 

45,775 

166,141 

7,370 

34,016 

65,348 

389,549 

5,683 

11,700 

73,264 

264,808 

(The  exports  to  Esthonia  and  Kussia  represent  in  large  measure  shipments  of  the 
American  Eelief  administration.) 

Women's 

1922  1921 


Country 

Pairs 

Value 

Pairs 

Value 

97,371 

$399,233 

132,032 

$763,525 

749 

5,900 

7,870 

53,916 

4,867 

26,644 

81,010 

414,968 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  .  . 

13,183 

23,047 

19,023 

43,756 

2,301 

16,279 

80,008 

424,881 

17,894 

42,292 

64,365 

326,715 

11,472 

88,716 

13,117 

129,972 

8,052 

35,583 

5,852 

49,664 

7,150 

25,101 

52,538 

345,268 

134,820 

417,118 

210,598 

821,364 

84,130 

133,831 

63,289 

150,958 

Cuba  

155,263 

327,180 

780,836 

2,229,323 

2,271 

5,805 

23,827 

129,323 

Panama  

45,185 

98,717 

45,287 

162,672 

55,713 

101,051 

74,566 

275,404 

Children's 

1922 

1921 

Country 

Pairs 

Value 

Pairs 

Value 

1,121 

$  1,139 

11,063 

$  20,764 

25,265 

47,367 

82,572 

160,554 

299,572 

433,779 

1,666,802 

3,169,571 

2,779 

4,163 

32,532 

56,362 

13,700 

16,186 

88,420 

205,822 

Generally  speaking,  the  higher 

grades  are 

shipped  to 

Europe  as 

the  better 

and  style  are  demanded  in  that  market. 

EFFECT  OF  TARIFF  LEGISLATION 

When  the  tariff  hearings  were  in  progress,  United  States  footwear  manufacturers- 
desired  that  hides  be  placed  on  the  free  list  but  that  boots  and  shoes  be  made  dutiable. 
The  reason  for  this  policy  in  its  relation  to  export  trade  was  thus  outlined  in  the- 
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brief  presented  by  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers  and  the  New  England 
Leather  Association :   "  The  shoe  industry  in  this  country  is  perhaps  more  highly 

i  developed  and  greater  in  volume  than  in  any  other  country.  Markets  for  our  goods 
in  foreign  countries  are  essential  to  the  full  employment  of  our  labour  and  the  full 
operation  of  our  plants.  A  considerable  export  business  has  been  built  up.  Under 
this  proposed  tax  the  necessity  our  tanners  would  be  under  of  selling  their  leather 
to  foreign  manufacturers  at  less  than  they  could  sell  it  for  at  home,  would  give  our 
European  competitor  such  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  his  product  as  would  enable 
him  to  greatly  weaken  if  not  to  destroy  our  business  abroad,  and  would  effectually 
prevent  any  foreign  trade  development  for  the  future." 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  conditions  under  which  Canadian  footwear  can 
compete  in  the  future  with  United  States  footwear,  either  in  the  United  States 
domestic  market  or  in  foreign  markets,  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  tariff  policy 

!  finally  adopted  by  the  republic. 

WIRELESS  AGREEMENT  BY  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  April  10,  1922. — It  is  officially  announced  that  the  Commonwealth 
Government  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Amalgamated  Wireless  (Aus- 
tralasia), Limited,  for  the  establishment  of  direct  wireless  communication  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  erection  and  operation  of  a  powerful  station  in  Canada. 

The  adopted  agreement  stipulates   that  the   capital  of  the  company  shall  be 
'  increased  to  £1,000,000  in  £1  shares,  and  that  500,001  of  these  shares  shall  be  taken 
j  up  by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  with  provision  for  the  retention  by  the 
Government  of  a  majority  of  the  shares  should  the  capital  of  the  company  at  any 
time  be  increased. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  company  will  proceed  forthwith  with  the 
erection  of  apparatus  for  wireless  communication  and  the  transmission  of  energy, 
and  shall  undertake  the  following  programme: — 

(a)  Construct,  maintain  and  operate  in  Australia  the  necessary  stations  and 
equipment  for  a  direct  commercial  wireless  service  between  Australia  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

(b)  Provide  and  operate  a  system  of  feeder  stations  for  wireless  connection 
between  the  main  high-power  stations  and  the  capital  cities  of  all  the  States. 

(c)  Equip  and  organize  the  feeder  stations  so  as  to  provide  communication  with 
merchant  ships  around  the  coast  of  Australia. 

(d)  Arrange  that  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  messages  between  Australia  and 
the  United  Kingdom  transmitted  or  received  by  the  company  shall  not  exceed 
the  following:  Full  rate  messages,  2s.  per  word;  deferred  messages,  Is.  per 
word;  week-end  messages,  6d.  (minimum,  10s.  per  message) ;  Government 
messages,  Is.  per  word;  press  messages,  5d.  per  word;  deferred  press  mes- 
sages, 3d.  per  word. 

(e)  Arrange  for  the  operation  of  suitable  corresponding  stations  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(/)  Provide  the  main  trunk  stations  in  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom 
within  two  years. 

(g)  Arrange  within  two  years  for  the  erection  and  operation  of  a  station  in 
Canada  capable  of  commercial  communication  with  the  high  power  station 
in  Australia,  and  so  equipped  as  to  afford  facilities  for  distributing  traffic 
throughout  North  America. 

In  regard  to  the  radio  stations  already  operating  in  Australia,  the  company  is 
to  take  over  within  a  month  all  stations  excepting  those  wholly  controlled  by  the 
Department  of  Defence,  and  will  operate  and  reorganize  the  system  in  order  to  fur- 
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nish  "  a  service  at  least  equivalent  to  that  now  being  supplied."  The  sites,  buildings, 
masts,  and  other  assets  concerned  will  be  taken  over  at  a  valuation  made  by  a  com- 
mittee  including  two  representatives  of  the  company  and  two  of  the  Commonwealth, 
with  an  independent  chairman,  or  by  arbitration. 

The  amount  of  the  valuation  shall  be  credited  to  the  Commonwealth  in  part  j 
payment  of  the  500,001  shares  to  be  allotted,  and  will  be  deducted  from  the  last  pay- 
ments of  capital  to  be  made  by  the  Commonwealth.  During  the  period  of  construc- 
tion and  reorganization,  or  for  three  years,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  the  Common- 
wealth  will  pay  to  the  company  monthly  all  accounts  expended  in  carrying  on  the 
existing  Commonwealth  radio  stations,  and  the  company  will  pay  to  the  Common- 
wealth all  sums  received  as  revenue  from  the  working  of  those  stations. 

DECLINE  IN  AUSTRALIAN  METAL  PRODUCTION 

Writing  under  date  April  10,  1922,  Mr.  C.  Hartlett,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Melbourne,  remarks  that  the  effect  of  industrial  troubles  upon  the 
mineral  industry  of  Australia  during  the  last  three  years  is  disclosed  in  a  recently 
issued  statement  compiled  by  the  Australian  Metal  Exchange. 

The  figures  show  that  while  in  1918  the  production  of  lead  and  zinc  concentrates 
was  608,502  tons,  the  total  for  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  three  years  was  only 
609,229  tons,  or  an  average  of  203,076  per  annum. 

The  war  gave  an  impetus  to  the  refining  of  metals  in  Australia  and  the  capacities 
of  smelting  and  refining  plants  were  increased  to  cope  with  the  whole  of  Australian 
output,  but  the  result  has  been  far  below  expectations.  The  reduced  production  is 
apparent  in  the  following  comparison  of  output: — 

Three  years 
1918  1919-21 

Silver  (fine  ounces)   9,736,757  11,553,054 

Copper  (tons)   44,018  58,851 

Pig  lead  (tons)   166,731  142,558 

As  the  bulk  of  the  Australian  output  of  lead  and  copper  is  exported  and  has  to 
compete  in  the  world's  market,  it  is  authoritatively  stated  that  unless  higher  prices 
for  these  metals  are  obtainable  or  the  cost  of  production  is  materially  reduced  the 
question  of  closing  down  the  plants  will  have  to  be  considered  in  the  near  future. 

While  the  production  of  pig  iron  increased  from  200,253  tons  in  1918  to  352,365 
tons  in  1921,  this  industry  has  practically  ceased  operations  since  the  beginning  of 
1922  owing  to  overseas  offerings  of  pig-iron  and  steel  products  at  prices  with  which 
Australian  producers  cannot  compete  even  in  their  own  domestic  markets.  As  a 
result  of  these  conditions  there  have  recently  been  active  inquiries  for  Canadian  iron 
and  steel  products  and  some  orders  have  been  placed  for  early  delivery. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is  drawn  to  the  tenders  of  various 
Australian  Government  Departments  which  are  being  invited  for  large  quantities  of 
steel  rails  and  fishplates,  copper  and  galvanized  iron  wire,  aluminum  steel  cored  cable, 
etc.,  particulars  of  which  are  obtainable  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

PROSPECTIVE  ORDERS  FOR  RAILWAY  MATERIAL  IN  EGYPT 

The  Egyptian  Government  has  just  had  an  unexpected  addition  to  its  revenue 
by  the  receipt  of  a  cheque  for  £E.900,000  from  the  British  Government,  writes  a 
Cairo  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  This  is  the  sum 
allotted  for  work  done  by  the  Egyptian  State  Eailways  for  account  of  the  British 
military  authorities.  In  view  of  the  postponement  of  repair,  renewal,  and  mainten- 
ance work  that  has  been  rendered  necessary  in  recent  years  by  the  insufficiency  of 
funds  available,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
this  "  windfall  n  to  enable  the  Egyptian  State  Eailways  to  catch  up  the  leeway  which 
they  have  lost.    This  should  lead  to  increased  orders  for  material. 
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PTJLP  AND  PAPER  MARKET  IN  NORWAY 

Mr.  C.  E.  iSontum,  iCanadian  Commercial  Agent  for  Norway  and  Denmark, 
;  writes  under  date  April  15,  1922',  that  wood  pulp  prices  in  Norway  appear  to  have 
reached  low  level,  and  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  demand. 
The  market  for  cellulose,  however,  remains  weak. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  market  conditions  for 
newsprint.    The  increase  in  size  of  a  number  of  newspapers  in  England  has  stimu- 
lated the  demand  in  that  country,  and  it  is  reported  that  one  very  large  contract  has 
recently  been  effected  for  delivery  of  news-print  on  reels.    Wrapping  paper  is  in 
!  considerable  demand. 

Prices  Quoted  for  Wood  Pulp  in  Norway 

April  5  April  15 


Kr.  Kr. 

Prime  moist  spruce  pulp.  „.  95  90 

Prime  dry  spruce  pulp  •   210  200 

Sulphite  bleached   575  575 

Sulphite   unbleached,    easy   bleaching-   325  325 

Sulphite,    unbleached    strong   300  300 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching   310  310 

Sulphite  kraft  pulp   310  300 


WOOD  TRADE  IN  NORWAY 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  for  Norway  and  Denmark, 
writes  under  date  April  15,  1922,  that  foreign  importers  apparently  recognize  now 
that  Norwegian  shippers  will  not  consider  under  present  conditions  the  low  offers 
previously  made  for  planed  wood.  The  result  of  this  is  apparent  in  a  much  improved 
condition  of  the  trade.  The  price  now  asked  is  £19,  and  some  business  has  been 
done  at  this  figure  as  compared  with  offers  of  about  £18  15s.  made  previously  by 
importers.    Prices  for  props  rule  from  110s.  to  115s.,  but  the  market  is  not  active. 

THE  DIAMOND  INDUSTRY  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  April  30,  1922. — The  export  of  diamonds  from  British  Guiana  began 
!  in  a  small  way  in  1901  and  steadily  increased  in  volume  up  to  the  time  of  the  war, 
i  when  it  declined  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  European  market  for  diamonds  was  closed 
and  there  was  no  sale  for  the  stones.    Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  marked  revival 
i  and  the  last  export  figures  available  are  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

The  diamonds  are  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits  along  the  Mazaruni,  Cuyuni, 
|  Paruni,  and  Potaro  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  in  a  gravel  composed  of  quartz  and 
;  whitish  clay,  and  the  stones  are  obtained  by  washing  out  the  gravel  in  which  they  lie. 
\  They  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  diamonds  of  Brazil,  being  white  and  of  high 
quality  though  smaller,  generally  running  from  ten  to  fifteen  to  the  carat.  An 
improvement,  however,  in  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  stones  took  place  last  year,  when 
several  diamonds  of  large  size  and  a  better  average  weight  in  the  smaller  stones  were 
i  obtained. 

|  In  the  year  just  closed  half  a  million  stones  weighing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
,100,000  carats  were  won,  the  average  weight  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year, 
i  Interest  in  the  industry  has  greatly  increased  and  in  January  of  the  present  year  a 
rush  by  miners  was  made  to  the  diamond  fields  in  the  Mazaruni  district.  Consider- 
able local  capital  is  now  being  attracted  to  the  industry,  which  is  evidently  showing 
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even  greater  advancement  than  last  year,  for  in  a  recent  article  published  in  the  official 
organ  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  British  Guiana  it  is  stated  that  a  shipment 
had  been  made  to  England  of  some  50,000  stones.  The  article  goes  on  to  remark  that 
"  never  in  the  history  of  the  colony  has  there  been  so  much  activity  in  the  diamond 
industry.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious:  the  industrial  situation  is  gloomy  andj 
people  are  forced  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  avenues  of  labour.  Fortunately  for1 
the  men,  the  presence  in  the  colony  of  diamond  buyers  who  represent  large  interests! 
abroad  enables  them  to  get  the  value  of  the  diamonds  without  having  to  wait  for  any! 
length  of  time." 

In  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  certainly  a  remarkable  development  in  diamond 
mining,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  hereunder.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  there  I 
has  been  no  attempt  made  to  conduct  the  industry  on  any  systematic  lines.  The! 
number  of  those  working  is  subject  to  much  fluctuation,  and  while  the  price  of i 
diamonds  remains  high  no  doubt  a  large  number  of  men  will  remain  in  the  fields.  Only  ; 
a  small  area  of  the  diamond-bearing  gravel  has  yet  been  opened  up  as  it  extends  south ' 
to  the  Brazilian  borders.  The  difficulty,  however,  experience  is  that  there  is  no  open; 
communication  with  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  area,  practically  only  the  fringe 
along  the  rivers  being  exploited.  The  wide  distribution  of  the  diamond-bearing  gravel! 
indicates  that  in  the  future  the  industry  may  be  one  of  the  principal  of  the  colony. 
Not  only  has  the  quantity  of  stones  increased  in  the  exploited  districts  but  also  the* 
average  weight  of  the  stones,  and  some  large  diamonds  have  been  found,  one  in; 
particular  weighing  forty-two  carats.  One  parcel  of  some  8,000  stones  recently 
exported  averaged  half  a  carat  each  in  weight.  It  has  been  the  experience  in  the  lastj 
few  years  that  diamond  winning  is  highly  remunerative  and  that  the  industry  is  well! 
established  and  likely  to  extend  rapidly. 

The  control  and  supervision  of  mining  generally  is  under  the  Lands  and  Mines 
Department.  Regulations  are  in  force  setting  out  schedule  fees  for  prospecting, 
locating,  and  mining  privileges  generally.  The  fees  are  light  and  in  some  cases  merely; 
nominal. 

The  following  will  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  export  of  diamonds  from 
1913  to  1921:— 

Year  Carats  Value 

1913   11,119       $  101,637 

1914   13,716  137,165 

1915  (9  months)   3,678  36,783 

1916   16,408  164,985 

1917    17,908  179,080 

1918   14,196  141,960 

1919   15,573  401,518 

1920   28,000  961,278 

1921    106,520  1,643,098 


TASMANIAN  FRUIT  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  export  of  fruit  from  Tasmania  to  the  United  Kingdom  this  season  will 
eclipse  all  previous  records,  states  the  Acting  Imperial  Trade  Correspondent  at* 
Hobart.  Each  year  sees  additional  acreage  coming  into  bearing,  but  apart  from  that, 
the  remunerative  prices  which  the  fruit  growers  have  received  from  sales  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  past  three  seasons  have  encouraged  them  to  strive  to; 
ship  there  a  greater  proportion  of  their  crops  than  formerly,  and  approximately  one' 
and  a  quarter  million  bushels  of  apples  and  pears  will  be  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  this  season.  Shipments  from  the  other  Australian  states  are  expected  to! 
amount  to  320,000  cases  from  Victoria,  60,000  cases  from  South  Australia,  and 
190,000  cases  from  Western  Australia. 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  "  OPEN  "  CONTRACT  IN  GERMANY 

The  buying  fever  which  has  now  overcome  Germany  is  rapidly  undermining  the 

'  old  mode  of  dealing  between  buyer  and  seller,  writes  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  German  industry  had  ample  opportunity  to  learn 
the  evil  effects  of  the  " freibleibend " — i.e.,  "open" — contract  in  the  course  of  19'20, 
but  these  lessons,  while  still  appreciated  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  are  now  being  for- 
gotten more  and  more.  The  only  goods  bought  at  fixed  prices  to-day  are  the  goods 
actually  in  stock  at  the  shops. 

The  "  freibleibend  "  contract  rules  all  future  delivery.  Even  a  tailor  only  agrees 
to  make  a  suit  with  the  power  to  increase  the  price.  Contracts  vary  in  the  different 
branches  of  industry.    For  instance,  the  woc-llen  industry  specifies  the  right  to  a  ten 

!  per  cent  increase  in  prices  on  all  its  contracts.  The  silk  industry  has  in  some  sec- 
tions introduced  price  lists  which  vary  according  to  the  fluctuations  in  foreign  bills. 
The  cotton  industry,  which  during  the  rise  in  values  last  autumn  voted  for  sales  at 

;  fixed  prices,  now  inserts  a  clause  in  most  contracts  whereby  every  10  per  cent 
increase  in  wages  results  in  a  2  to  3^  per  cent  rise  in  prices.  As  a  rule  such  clauses 
only  apply  to  delivery  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1922.  The  tendency  to 
insert  price-reservation  clauses  is  noticeable  in  the  finishing  industry  as  well  as  in 

I    the  wholesale  trade. 

^  THE  CONSUMER  LOOKS  ON 

The  Federation  of  Iron,  Steel,  Timber,  and  Building  Industries — in  respect  to 
Government  contracts — have  decided  only  to  quote  the  State  prices,  which  make  pro- 
vision for  increases  in  wages,  raw  materials,  freight  rates,  taxes,  and  general  charges 
in  the  future. 

The  question  of  who  is  to  lay  down  prices  on  the  day  of  delivery  now  crops  up. 
This  is  actually  done  by  the  various  industrial  federations,  a  somewhat  doubtful  pro- 
cedure, as  traders  and  consumers  have  no  say  in  the  matter.  Producers  have  become 
virtual  dictators  in  the  realm  of  manufacture  in  Germany,  and  they  do  not  always 
use  their  power  wisely.  For  instance,  numerous  textile  manufacturers  are  now 
insisting  that  even  in  the  case  of  orders  for  delivery  a  long  time  ahead  a  quarter  to 

;  half  the  value  of  the  invoice  he  paid  in  advance.  This,  of  course,  is  a  precaution 
against  cancellation.  Traders  strongly  object  to  acting  as  bankers  to  the  manu- 
facturers, but  they  are  forced  to  give  way. 

Manufacturers  supplying  exporters  are  demanding  payment  in  foreign  currency, 

I   but  in  this  case  the  State,  which  is  anxious  to  limit  the  amount  of  foreign  bills  circu- 

j   lating  in  Germany,  is  backing  up  exporters. 

MOTOR-VEHICLE  PRICES 

Mo-tor-car  manufacturers'  quotations  afford  an  instance  of  the  mad  race  of  prices. 
|  The  price  on  the  home  market  for  a  three-ton  motor-lorry  amounted  to  112,000 
i  marks  from  August,  1920,  to  September,  1901.  In  September,  1921,  the  price  was 
j  increased  to  140,000  marks,  in  December  to  245,000  marks  "freibleibend,"  and  now 
:   amounts  to  390,000  marks  "  freibleibend."    A  four-ton  vehicle  rose  from  122,000 

marks  to  410,000  marks  "  freibleibend."  A  10-h.p.  car  chassis  which  in  June,  1920, 
|   cost  89,000  marks  rose  to  180,000  marks  "  freibleibend  "  in  November,  and  now  costs 

400,000  marks  "freibleibend."  Nevertheless,  manufacturers  are  sold  out  three  to 
;  four  months  ahead.  Export  business  is  only  effected  in  foreign  currency,  with  the 
1   reservation  to  increase  prices  by  a  certain  amount. 

The  Association  of  Motor-car  Manufacturers  wires  the  factories  twice  a  week 
!   the  rates  at  which  sales  in  foreign  currency  are  to  be  calculated.    In  the  export  trade 

manufacturers  stipulate  payment  of  half  the  value  of  the  invoice  on  the  booking  of 

the  order  and  the  other  half  against  bill  of  lading. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Proposed  New  Tariff  of  the  United  States 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  file  a  copy  of  the  Bill  for  the 
revision  of  the  United  'States  customs  tariff  as  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Firms  interested  in  obtaining  information  as  to  rates 
of  duty  on  particular  commodities  in  this  proposed  tariff  measure  are  invited  to 
apply  for  information  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 
Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Bill  since  it  was  first  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  20,  1921.  (See  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  911,  July  18, 
1921.) 

Depreciated  Currency  Surtax  in  New  Zealand:  Classes  of  Goods  Affected 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand,  has  for- 
warded copy  of  a  notice  issued  on  3rd  March,  1922,  by  the  iNew  Zealand  Customs 
Department  specifying  in  detail  the  classes  of  goods  on  which  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency surtax  is  leviable  on  importation  into  the  Dominion. 

The  full  text  of  the  notice  is  as  follows : — 

It  is  hereby  notified  for  public  information  that  the  following  is  a  list  of  the 
classes  or  kinds  of  goods  of  which  the  importation  into  New  Zealand  is  deemed  by 
the  Minister  of  'Customs  under  section  13  of  the  Customs  Amendment  Act,  1921,  as 
amended  by  section  18  of  the  Finance  Act,  19l21-22,  to  prejudicially  or  injuriously 
affect  New  Zealand  or  some  other  part  of  fhe  British  dominions. 

The  special  duties  imposed  by  section  13  of  the  Customs  Amendment  Act,  1921, 
on  goods  imported  from  countries  having  a  depreciated  currency  is  therefore  pay- 
able on  all  goods  enumerated  in  the  said  list. 

Firearms. 

Hats  of  Felt  (including  felt  hoods,  blocked,  sewn,  or  otherwise  worked),  whether 
of  wool,  fur,  or  other  material  or  mixtures  of  the  same. 

.Paper,  writing. 

Paper,  printing. 

Perfumed  spirits  and  Cologne  water,  if  they  are,  under  the  tariff,  liable  to 
ad  valorem  duty. 

Pipes,  tubes  and  tubing  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  (including  boiler  tubes,  flanged 
or  unfiangedi),  and  knees,  bends,  elbows,  junction  and  inspection  boxes  and  covers, 
and  any  other  fittings  of  any  material  for  the  same. 

The  goods  included  under  the  tariff  headings  quoted  hereunder: 

Class  VI. — Rubber  goods. 

Rubber  tires,  rubber  tiring,  and  inner  tubes  of  rubber  for  pneumatic  tires,  n.e.i. 
Rubber   tires,   bicycle,   tricycle,   perambulator,   and   similar   and   inner   tubes  of 
rubber  for  pneumatic  tires,  not  exceeding  12  inches  in  diameter. 

Class  VII. — Glass,  etc. 

Empty  plain  glass  bottles,  not  being  cut  or  ground  ;  infants'  feeding  bottles  with 
or  without  attachments ;  jars,  plain  glass. 

Glass,  bevelled,  silvered,  or  with  rounded  or  polished  edges,  mirrors  or  looking 
glasses  framed  or  unframed. 

Glass,  crown,  sheet,  common  window,  plate,  polished,  coloured,  bent,  and  other 
kinds,  cut  to  any  size  or  shape,  n.e.i. 

Glassware,  n.e.i.,  ;  globes  and  chimneys  for  lamps,  n.e.i. 

Roofing-tiles,  ridging,  and  finials,  glass  and  earthen ;  sheets  plain  or  corrugated, 
roofing  slates  and  tiles,  ridging  and  finials,  composed  of  cement  and  asbestos  or  of 
similar  materials  ;  plaster-pulp  sheets,  plain,  and  unornamental. 

Class  VIII. — Fancy  Goods,  etc. — 

Toilet  preparations  and  perfumery,  n.e.i.,  including  perfumed  oil. 
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Class  IX. — Paper. 

Wrapping-  paper,  all  kinds,  glazed,  mill-glazed,  or  unglazed.  including  browns, 
caps,  castings,  sulphites,  sugars,  and  all  other  bag  papers,  candle  carton  paper, 
tissues,  and  tinfoil  paper,  not  printed,  n.e.i.,  in  sheets  or  rolls  of  any  size,  if  they  are, 
under  the  Tariff,  liable  to  ad  valorem  duty. 

Class  X. — Metals. 

Iron,  galvanized  or  plain  black,  viz.,  rod,  bolt,  bar  angle,  tee,  channel,  and  rolled 
girders. 

Iron,  plain  sheet,  plain  plate,  and  hoop  (less  than  six  inches  in  width),  whether 
black  polished  enamelled,  plated,  tinned,  galvanized,  or  otherwise  coated  with  metal, 
n.e.i.  ;  rolled  chequered  iron  plates,  plain  black. 

Rails  for  railways  and  tramways,  including  layouts,  points,  and  crossings,  for 
same ;  rail  fastenings,  viz.,  fishplates,  creep-clips,  tie-irons,  beading-brackets,  bed- 
plates, cast  iron  chocks,  bored  iron  bars. 

Class  XT.— Vehicles. 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  and  the  like  vehicles,  including  motor  cycles,  also  hubs,  spin- 
dles, and  other  finished,  partly  finished,  or  machine  parts  of  the  same,  n.e.i.  ;  side-cars 
for  motor  cycles. 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts  thereof,  viz.,  motor  vehicles,  n.e.i.,  including  tractors 
driven  by  gas,  oil,  or  electricity,  suited  for  use  in  warehouses,  or  upon  wharves  and 
pavements. 

Class  XIV. — Miscellaneous. 
Manures. 


Certificates  of  Origin  in  British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras,  and  British  Guiana 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  April  7,  1922. — Articles  on  the  above  subject  have  appeared  in  Weekly 
Bulletins  Nos.  923  (October  10,  1921),  934  (December  26,  1921),  937  (January  16, 
1922),  and  in  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  briefly  recapitulate  the  information  given 
in  the  articles  referred  to  above  together  with  the  latest  advices  on  the  subject  from 
some  of  those  colonies  which  were  not  included  therein. 

British  Honduras. — As  far  as  I  am  advised,  no  definite  action  has  been  taken 
by  this  colony  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  certificate  recommended  by  the 
Imperial  Customs  Conference.  In  a  minute  from  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  on 
the  subject  he  states  that  the  present  form  of  certificate  used  is  a  combined  one;  that 
is,  it  certifies  that  the  flour,  oats,  or  hay,  as  the  case  might  be,  are  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  Canada.  In  this  way  the  difficulty  of  certifying  that  flour  is  the 
growth  of  Canada,  or  that  oats  and  hay  are  the  produce  of  Canada,  is  got  over. 
Hence  there  is  only  one  certificate  used,  and  the  probability  is  that  either  the  manu- 
facturer or  supplier  can  give  the  certificate. 

British  Guiana. — The  Colonial  Secretary  under  date  February  25,  1922,  writes 
that  no  definite  decision  has  been  arrived  at  in  connection  with  the  amending  of  the 
certificate  of  origin  (as  adopted  February  15,  1921),  but  that  the  matter  is  receiving 
attention.  In  a  subsequent  letter  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  British  Guiana  writes: 
I  In  reference  to  the  procedure  followed  in  this  colony  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  such 
goods  as  are  not  clearly  or  mainly  manufactured  articles  ...  I  am  to  say  that  up 
to  the  present  such  articles  as  lumber,  peas,  tea,  barley,  hay,  oats,  and  fish  have  been 
admitted  on  Schedule  A  as  products.  Other  articles  like  cheese,  hams,  flour,  refined 
sugar  and  oils  (except  crude  petroleum)  are  admitted  on  Schedule  B.  I  am  to  add 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  colony  to  adopt  the  certificate  referred  to  in  Appendix 
A  of  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference." 

It  should  be  added  in  reference  to  British  Guiana  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Georgetown  Chamber  of  Commerce  it  was  announced  that  as  a  result  of  a  peti- 
tion to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  on  the  difficulties  experienced  in  regard  to  certifi- 
cates of  origin,  and  especially  manufacturers'  certificates,  the  Comptroller  of  Cus- 
toms has  been  instructed  to  use  his  discretion  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  had  done 
in  the  past  and  to  accept  suppliers'  certificates  instead  of  manufacturers'  certificates, 
unless  he  had  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  fraud  was  intended.  This 
arrangement  was  to  be  continued  until  the  matter  was  definitely  settled. 
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Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Montserrat  and  Tortola,  Virgin  Islands. — In  all  these  the 
forms  of  certificate  adopted  consist  of  Schedules  A  and  B.  Schedule  A  is  used  when 
the  goods  are  the  "  growth  or  produce "  of  the  British  Empire  and  can  be  given  by 
the  "  grower,  producer,  or  supplier,"  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  are  of  Empire 
growth  or  production.  Schedule  B  is  to  be  used  when  the  goods  are  the  "  manufac- 
ture" of  the  British  Empire,  and  must  show  among  other  things  that  the  signatory 
is  the  manufacturer  or  supplier  of  the  goods.  In  each  case  a  supplementary  certifi- 
cate must  be  given  when  the  "  grower,  producer,  or  supplier  "  or  "  manufacturer  " — 
as  the  case  may  be — is  not  himself  or  by  his  agent  the  actual  exporter  and  is  not  in 
a  position  to  give  the  particulars  of  shipment. 

Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Dominica 
have  all  adopted  the  combined  certificate  of  value  and  origin  recommended  by  the 
Imperial  Customs  Conference.  The  first  part  of  the  certificate  deals  with  value. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  certificate,  which  deals  with  "  origin,"  the  certificate 
embodies  both  manufactured  goods  and  also  articles  which  are  the  growth  or  produce 
of  the  country  of  origin  without  making  any  distinction  in  regard  thereto. 

GOODS  SENT  BY  PARCEL  POST 

In  the  case  of  goods  exported  by  parcel  post,  there  is  a  regulation  in  all  of  the 
colonies  to  the  effect  that  the  following  short  form  of  certificate  will,  in  the  absence 
of  ground  for  suspicion,  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  origin  for  charging 
the  preferential  rate  of  duty: — 

"I,  the  undersigned,  declare  that  the  contents  of  this  package  are  the  growth  or  produce 
of,  or — if  a  manufactured  article,  is  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  its  present  value 
bona  fide  the  manufacture  of  (Empire  country  of  origin). 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Auckland,  April  10,  1]92"2. — Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  N.Z.,  for  equipment  for 
the  Public  Works  Department.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
Tenders,  which  close  on  July  25,  192'2,  should  be  addressed  to  the  'Secretary,  Public 
Works  Tenders  Board,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Gisborne-Napier  Railway — Ngatapa  Section — Plate  Girder  Spans 

The  works  included  in  this  specification  consist  in  the  manufacture,  supply  and  delivery 
of  the  component  parts  ready  for  erection  of  fifteen  25  feet  through  plate  girder 
spans,  complete  with  bed-plates  and  holding-down  bolts  for  bridges  at  5M  38C,  5M 
62C,  5M  74C,  and  9M  66C,  on  the  Gisborne-Napier  Railway. 


METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  TO  BE  INTRODUCED  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

It  is  understood  that  the  Netherlands  East  Indian  Government  intends  to  intro- 
duce the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  Eastern  retail  trade.  This 
will  be  done  by  gradually  replacing  all  weighing  and  measuring  instruments  now  in 
use  by  those  of  the  metric  system,  beginning  with  Soerabaya,  Semarang,  and  Batavia. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  16,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  May  16.  Those  for  the  week  ending  May  9  are  also  given  for 
the  sake  of  comparison: — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


May  16, 

May  9, 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

. .  .  .£ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.4879 

$4.5004 

.    .  Pr. 

i. 

.193 

.0923 

.0924 

Italy  

i. 

.193 

.0533 

.0537 

i. 

.402 

.3910 

.3897 

Fr. 

i. 

.193 

.0841 

.0842 

i. 

.193 

.1582 

.1576 

.  .  Esc. 

i. 

1.08 

.0807 

.0811 

i. 

.193 

.1934 

.1956 

i. 

.238 

.0035 

.0035 

,  Dr. 

i. 

.193 

.0434 

.0461 

i. 

.268 

.1882 

.1900 

Sweden  

,  Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.2590 

.2611 

.  Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.2156 

.2155 

.  .Yen 

l. 

.498 

.4794 

.4815 

.     .  .R. 

i. 

2s. 

.2952 

.2889 

.  .  ..$ 

i  . 

$1.00 

1 .0093 

1.0137 

Mexico  

.. 

i. 

.49846 

.4964 

.5005 

.  .  Pes. 

i. 

.44 

.3734 

.3674 

,  Mil. 

i. 

.3245 

.1400 

.1431 

i. 

.193 

.  .    .  .£ 

i. 

4.86 

4.5030 

4.5086 

Shanghai,  China. 

.  .Tael 

i. 

.631 

.8276 

.7983 

Batavia,  Java.  . . 

Guilder 

l. 

.402 

.3797 

.3814 

Singapore,  Straits 
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1. 
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i. 
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BRITISH  EXPORT  CREDITS  TERMINATION 

The  decision  has  now,  we  learn,  says  the  London  Times,  been  taken  to  close  the 
Export  Credits  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  from  September  8  next.  The 
,  office  was  opened  rather  more  than  two  years  ago  to  work  the  scheme  of  guaranteeing 
t  trade  credits  under  the  Trade  Facilities  Act.    How  the  department  has  fared  finan- 
cially cannot  now  be  indicated,  as  the  results  of  working  will  not  be  known  until  the 
,  liabilities  have  expired — perhaps  in  two  or  three  years'  time.    But  it  is  known,  from 
I  figures  published,  that  the  Department  has  sanctioned  guarantees  for  about  £10,000,000 
'  under  the  Trade  Facilities  Act.    In  the  course  of  a  description  of  the  effects  of  the 
:  scheme,  Mr.  J.  B.  Attfield,  manager  of  the  Export  Credits  Department,  has  written: 
|  *  Taking  a  long  view  of  the  Export  Credits  Scheme,  and  not  confining  one's  survey 
I  to  the  immediate  effects  thereof,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  one  beneficial  result 
;  of  this  scheme  is  that,  by  facilitating  the  export  of  goods  to  certain  markets,  it  is 
i  already  beginning  to  open  out  a  fresh  field  for  the  products  of  British  manufac- 
turers." 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  foDowing  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  op 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers*  Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.), 

Inquiries  for  Rubber  Goods  in  Scandinavia  (Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden) 

(See  report  in  this  issue,  page  793) 

4948.  Rubber  boots. — A  Swedish  firm  would  like  to  have  quotations  on  high 
rubber  tight  boots. 

4949.  Hemp  and  linen  hose. — A  firm  in  Norway  is  interested  in  hemp  and  linen 
hose  for  spraying  and  fire  extinguishing  purposes,  £  inches  to  3  inches  diameter,  and 
10  or  12  threads  per  strand. 

4950.  Hose. — A  firm  in  Sweden  desire  to  import  hose,  steam,  air  and  water. 

4951.  Rubber  hose. — Rubber  hose  or  rubber  lined,  \  inch  to  2^  inches  in  diameter, 

is  required  by  Norwegian  importer. 

4952.  Tires. — A  firm  in  Sweden  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of 

all  sizes  auto  tires. 

4953.  Rubber  goods. — Rubber  goods,  especially  tires,  are  required  by  Norwegian 
firm. 

4954.  Rubber  goods. — Rubber  goods   (technical)   are  required  by  a  Swedish 

concern. 

Foodstuffs 

4955.  Butter. — Three  Cardiff  firms  would  be  glad  to  act  as  agents,  and  would  be 
glad  to  hear  of  direct  importations  of  Canadian  butter. 

4956.  Bacon. — A  Cardiff  provision  house  would  be  glad  to  have  direct  quotations 
on  bacons  and  hams  from  Canadian  packing  houses  who  have  no  agents  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

4957.  Canned  fish. — A  commission  agent  of  some  years'  standing  and  repre- 
senting some  large  houses,  wishes  to  get  a  Canadian  connection  for  sardines,  herrings, 
etc.,  for  Barbados. 

4958.  Codfish. — A  commission  merchant  of  long  standing  in  Barbados  would  be 
glad  to  receive  consignments  of  codfish  from  Canada. 

4959.  Wheat  flour. — An  old-established  Dutch  firm  wishes  to  represent  a  good 
Canadian  flour  manufacturer,  on  a  commission  basis,  in  Holland  and  Germany  where 
they  are  established.  They  desire  parcel  shipments  of  patent  and  first  clear  flour  in  50 
or  100-kg.  bags. 
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4960.  Packing  house  products. — A  commission  merchant  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trini- 
dad, would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  house  for  general  packing  house  products 
on  a  commission  basis.    Good  references  can  be  given. 

4961.  Salt  beef  and  pork  in  barrels. — Largest  firm  of  Jamaica  general  mer- 
chants buying  on  their  own  account  wish  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  packing 
houses  in  a  position  to  export  salt  beef  and  pork  in  barrels  and  half -barrels.  If  prices 
are  competitive  with  present  American  supply,  good  business  may  develop. 

4962.  Hog  products. — A  North  of  England  firm  interested  in  the  importation  of 
choice  white  hog  grease  would  like  to  receive  from  Canadian  packers  samples,  lowest 
prices,  and  particulars  of  quantities  available  for  weekly  or  monthly  shipment,  prompt; 
cash  against  documents,  c.i.f.  Manchester  or  Liverpool.  English  currency,  packages 
good  strong  tierces,  would  be  required. 

4963.  Canned  fruits. — A  Belfast  firm  of  commission  and  buying  agents  wish  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their 
agency  for  Ireland.  They  are  also  interested  in  condensed  milk,  maple  syrup,  and 
sugar,  confectionery  and  milk  powder. 

4964.  Cheese  and  flour. — A  Belfast  agent  desires  an  agency  for  Northern  Ireland 
for  Canadian  cheese  and  spring  wheat  flour. 

4965.  Flour  and  canned  goods. — A  Belfast  agent  would  like  an  agency  in  Ireland 
for  Canadian  flour,  canned  fruits,  and  other  canned  goods,  c.i.f.  terms  Belfast  or 
Dublin. 

4966.  Cornmeal. — The  manager  of  a  general  sales  agency  in  Barbados  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  suppliers  of  cornmeal  with  the  object  of  selling  to  the 
trade. 

4967.  Stockfeed. — The  manager  of  a  selling  agency  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados, 
desires  to  get  in  touch  with  suppliers  of  stockfeed. 

Metals,  Machinery  and  Hardware 

4968.  Machinery,  agricultural  implements,  and  heavy  chemicals. — A  London 
firm  of  commission  agents  possessing  representatives  in  Erance,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Ttaly,  and  Brazil,  would  be  glad  to  secure  the  sole  selling  agency  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  plant,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  heavy  chemicals,  including  sulphate  of  ammonia,  for  which  purpose 
they  maintain  an  expert  staff. 

4969.  Pneumatic  drills. — A  Cardiff  house  want  particulars  re  cement  mixers 
and  pneumatic  drills. 

4970.  Colliery  machinery. — A  firm  in  Cardiff  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  firms 
exporting  electrical  colliery  machinery  which  could  be  marketed  at  a  competitive 
selling  price  amongst  South  Wales  collieries.  Are  prepared  to  act  as  agents  on  a 
consignment  basis. 

4971.  Shaftings,  pulleys  and  journals. — Canadian  manufacturers  should  send 
prices  and  particulars  of  these  to  a  firm  in  South  Wales. 

4972.  Machinery,  machine  tools,  and  woodworkers'  small  tools. — A  London 
company,  possessing  branches  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
who  represent  a  number  of  important  United  States  manufacturers  of  machinery 
and  mechanical  appliances,  are  prepared  to  handle  Canadian-made  machinery,  machine 
tools,  mechanics'  and  woodworkers'  small  tools,  either  as  buyers  or  in  the  capacity 
of  agents. 

4973.  Wire  nails. — A  commission  agent  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  wishes  to 
secure  the  agency  for  wire  nails,  bolts,  and  rivets.    Would  prefer  a  firm  on  or 

the  seaboard.    Best  references  can  be  supplied. 
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Wood  and  Wood  Products 

4974.  Furniture. — A  commission  agency  firm  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Cana- 
dian firm  manufacturing  cheap  lines  of  furniture,  hoth  in  bentwood  and  other  cheap 

makes,  for  rockers  and  upright  chairs. 

4975.  Furniture. — An  agent  in  good  standing  in  Barbados  would  like  to  repre- 
sent a  Canadian  house  for  cheap  lines  of  furniture,  such  as  rockers  and  upright 
chairs,  etc. 

4976.  Handles. — A  Cardiff  importer  would  like  quotations  on  Canadian  ash 
handles  for  rakes,  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  length,  1£  inch  and  \\  inch  in  diameter;  for 
hay  fork  handles,  ash,  4  feet  to  8  feet  in  length,  If  inch  in  diameter;  manure  fork 
handles,  4  feet  to  4£  feet  in  length,  and  \\  inch  in  diameter.  The  firm  also  pur- 
chases broom  handles. 

4977.  Pine  deals. — A  Manchester  firm  are  in  a  position  to  take  a  cargo  of  pine 
deals  9  inches  by  3  inches  up  to  11  inches  by  14  inches,  16  to  18  feet  long.  Also  odd- 
ments 6  inches  by  2  inches  to  9  inches  by  3  inches,  about  16  feet  long.  Prices  should  be 
c.i.f.  Manchester. 

4978.  Skewers. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  receive  samples  of  butchers' 

skewers  and  prices  delivered  Manchester. 

4979.  Lumber. — A  Glasgow  firm  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  shippers  of  white 
pine,  Quebec  spruce,  Quebec  birch,  etc.,  not  already  represented  in  this  market,  in 
order  to  act  as  their  representatives  in  buying  outright  or  on  commission  basis. 

4980.  Woodenware. — A  London  firm  are  prepared  to  buy,  or  alternatively  to  act 
as  representatives  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following:  dowels,  broom  and 
tool  handles,  washboards,  clothes  pegs,  all  articles  of  kitchen  woodenware,  such  as 
pastry  boards,  chopping  boards,  roiling  pins,  trays,  etc.,  and  also  brushes. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

4981.  Furs. — A  Swedish  firm,  buyers  of  all  kinds  of  furs,  are  desirous  of  getting 
into  touch  with  Canadian  concerns. 

4982.  Mineral  oils. — A  Manchester  firm  are  open  to  purchase  all  grades  of 
mineral  oils.    Samples  and  prices  delivered  Manchester  requested. 

4983.  Sporting  goods,  lacrosse  goods. — An  influential  English  company  are 
desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  sporting  goods  lines, 
including  lacrosse  goods,  with  a  view  to  acting  as  importing  and  distributing  agents. 

4984.  Soda  fountains. — General  merchants  in  Cardiff,  with  retail  stores  of  their 
own,  would  be  glad  to  have  quotations  and  literature  in  regard  to  soda  fountain  sup- 
plies, including  fruit  syrups,  etc. 

4985.  Felt  slippers. — A  gentleman  in  Amsterdam,  who  has  had  a  long  experience 
as  an  agent  for  several  first-class  Dutch  and  foreign  shoe  manufacturers,  is  desirous 
of  representing  a  Canadian  firm  making  high-class  felt  slippers. 

4986.  Hose  and  hosiery. — Well-connected  manufacturers'  agent  in  Jamaica 
wishes  to  secure  representation  of  Canadian  hosiery  houses  in  both  silk  and  cotton 
hose  and  hosiery.  If  competition  with  American  supplies  is  possible,  good  business  is 
available. 

4987.  Neckwear. — Well-connected  manufacturers'  agent  in  Jamaica  wishes  to 
secure  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  neckwear.  If  competition  with 
American  supplies  is  possible,  good  business  can  be  developed. 

4988.  Electrical  supplies. — A  London  company  specializing  in  electrical  lines 
is  open  to  act  either  as  buyers  or  agents  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electric 
lighting  accessories,  electric  lighting  glassware,  household  devices,  etc. 
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4989.  Paper. — Prominent  firm  of  Jamaican  job  printers  and  stationers  wish  to 
receive  quotations  either  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaport  or  c.i.f.  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  sul- 
phite bond  papers  from  16  to  24  pounds,  and  on  general  lines  of  high-grade  bond 
paper. 

4990.  Cryolite. — A  British  importer  is  prepared  to  take  20  tons  of  cryolite  per 
month,  either  powdered  or  crystal — (preferably  powdered),  in  gunny  bags,  100  kilos 
to  a  bag;  10  bags  to  a  ton.  A  sample  of  this  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
Director  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

4991.  Cotton  seed. — An  exporter  in  Cariacou,  Grenada,  desires  to  get  in  touch 
!.    with  Canadian  buyers  of  cotton  seed. 

4992.  Washboards. — A  South  Wales  woodenware  house  would  be  glad  to  have 
quotations  on  washboards.  At  present  buying  from  Norway  at  14s.  for  zinc  and  18s. 
for  brass. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  May  27 ;  Montcalm,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  2;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  June  2;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  3;  Albania, 
Cunard  Line,  June  10;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  16. 

To  London. — Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  25;  Vitellia,  Cunard  Line,  May 
27;  Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  30;  Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  1;   Ariano,  Furness  Line,  June  3;  Verentia, 
Cunard  Line,  June  3;    Venusia,  Cunard  Line,  June  10;   Andania,  Cunard  Line, 
|    June  17. 

To  Glasgow. — Elysia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  26;  Corsican,  Canadian 
I  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  27 ;  Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  2 ;  Meta- 
gama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  3;  Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  3;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  3; 
Scotian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  7 ;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  17. 

To  Avonmouth. — Orthia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  May  2$;  Bovic,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  May  27. 

To  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line, 
June  3;  Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  June  11. 

To  Cork. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  June  4. 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  May  21;  Lord  Downshire,  Head 
Line,  May  28. 

To  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30;  Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line, 
June  11. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  May  25;  Manchester 
Hero,  Manchester  Line,  June  1;  Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  June  8; 
|  Manchester  Shipper,  Manchester  Line,  June  15. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  May  26;  Scatwell, 
Thomson  Line,  June  2;  Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  June  9;  Cairnvalona,  Thomson 
Line,  June  16. 
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To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  24;  Minne- 
dosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  7;  Vcdic,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  June  7;  Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships  Ltd.,  June  10;  Melita, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  21. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  24;  Springfield, 
Rogers  &  Webb,  May  30;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  7; 
Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  10;  Melita,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  21. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  June  21. 

To  Bremen. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  7. 

To  Hamburg. — Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  30 ;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line, 
May  30. 

To  Havre  and  Bordeaux. — Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  25. 
To  Naples  and  Genoa. — Caserta,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  26; 
Montreal,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  22. 
To  Rotterdam. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30. 

To  Christians,  Norway. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  early  June. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Logger,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  23. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  and  St.  Lucia. — Montezuma,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  25. 

To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  31. 

To  Newfoundland  Ports. — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  May  22; 
Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  27. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Jebba,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  June  5. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Haliarius,  Houston  Line,  May  25;  Halizones 
Houston  Line,  June  25. 

To  Porto  Rico  and  Colombia,  S.A. — Berlin,  Canada  Industries,  Ltd.,  June  4. 
To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Govern 
ment  Merchant  Marine,  May  30;  Opawa,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  25* 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  30;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  13; 
Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  27. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  May  23, 
June  23. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Caraquet,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  May  26;  Chaudiere,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  June  9; 
Chamleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  June  23. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.).— Sable  L,  Farquhar  &  Co.,  May  25. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week. 
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From  St.  John 

To  Havana  and  Kingston  (Jamaica)  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  18. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  May-June. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Dinteldijh,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  loading  May;  Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  May- 
June. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Honduras,  French  Line,  loading 
May;  Michigan,  French  Line,  loading  June. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Mahura,  Canadian- Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  June  16. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Roxen,  General  Steamship  Corporation,  May; 

Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  May  30;  Canadian 
Britisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
May  31. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Kaihyu  Maru,  Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  May  25;  Yonan 
Maru,  Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  loading  June;   Tohiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
|    June  11. 

To  Japan,  China,  and  Manila. — Bessie  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar  Line,  June  18. 

To  Mexico  and  Central  America. — Baja  California,  Latin-America  Line,  May  26. 

To  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  (West  Coast). — Remus,  Latin- America 
Line,  May  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  15;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
\   Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  29. 

To  Shanghai  and  Yokohama. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  June  1. 

To  Madras  and  Bombay. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  June  12. 

To  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  June  18. 


SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN  BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  DIPLOMATIC  POSTS 

Despatches  have  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
announcing  that  it  has  been  decided  to  suspend  the  Commercial  Diplomatic  offices 
in  the  following  countries:  Uruguay,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Morocco.  In  regard  to  the 
last  named,  the  Commercial  Secretary  appointed  to  the  post  had  never  proceeded  to 
take  up  his  duties.  Inquiries  of  a  commercial  nature  should  in  future  be  addressed, 
in  the  case  of  Uruguay,  to  the  British  Vice  Consul,  His  Majesty's  Legation,  Monte- 
video; in  the  case  of  Peru,  to  the  British  Consul,  British  Consulate,  Callao;  and  in 
the  case  of  Chile,  to  the  British  Consul  General  at  Valparaiso. 


LIST   OF   ACTS  ADMINISTERED   AM)   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Copyrights  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weigkts  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
List   of   Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 
Handbook  for  Export  to  South  America  (1915).     (Out  of  print). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Report   of   Special   Trade   Commission   to    Great   Britain,   France   and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 
Trade  with  China  and  Japan  (1914).     (Out  of  print). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents). 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Trade  with"  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).     (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is   an  abbreviated  list   of  publications   of  the   Bureau  of 
Statistics.  For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).    VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education; 
Finance  (Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways 
and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production, 
including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manufactures; 
Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 

Note.— (a)  Applications  should  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b) 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa, 
w    i^P£      l"?nS  should  be  addressed  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.     (d)  Applications 
u    if  £6  affressed  to:  Director  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.     (e)  Applications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Servise,  Ottawa. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  A  gents,  see  back  page ) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L-  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,   Commissioner   General,    17   and   19   Boulevard   des   Capucines,   Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN   TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  t^st  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the| 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished  in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Col.  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 

 J  

CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 
B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  B.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (RO.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 

office,    Avenida   Rio   Branco,    9.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also   for   British  Guiana.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.     (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Ban  (J,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dres9j  Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Major  H.  A.   Chisholm,   M.C.,   4  Mission 

Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 
W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 
P.   W.    Ward,   P.O.    Box   121,  Singapore. 
(Territory    covers    Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 
Harrison   Watson,    73    Baslnghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 
A.  B.  Muddiman,    Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 

Glasgow,    Scotland.      (Territory  covers 

Scotland  and  Ireland).     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

United  States. 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 
L.  D.  Wilgress.    Address:     73  Baslnghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,       R  H   Cu        Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  9-11  Broadway,  Port  of 
Norway  and  Denmark.  Spain,  Trinidad. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway,  Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  May  12,  1922. — If  the  position  of  trade,  both  home  and  foreign,  remains 
I  practically  unchanged,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  outlook  is  becoming  more 
\  encouraging,  and  the  reduction  of  one  shilling  in  the  income  tax  has  been  a  factor  in 
this  direction.  It  happens  that  important  addresses  upon  trade  and  economic  conditions 
and  prospects  in  this  country  were  delivered  last  night  by  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna,  a 
former  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr. 
Stanley  Baldwin),  who  are  generally  regarded  as  leading  authorities  in  financial  and 
economic  matters. 

As  their  views  so  aptly  summarise  the  position,  it  is  thought  interesting  to 
reproduce  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  McKenna's  speech,  more  especially  as 
I  reference  is  made  therein  to  the  views  held  by  Mr.  Baldwin : 

"  How,  then,  do  we  stand  to-day  ?  If  we  look  at  one  or  two  outward  and  visible 
indications  of  trade  the  optimist  seems  to  have  a  pretty  difficult  task.  Seventeen 
hundred  thousand  unemployed  are  not  usually  the  forerunners  of  a  trade  boom.  Un- 
employment so  vastly  in  excess  of  the  normal  shows  what  a  long  way  we  have  to  go. 
Again,  cheap  money  such  as  we  have  now  is  a  sure  sign  of  general  trade  inactivity. 
It  is  true  that  it  raises  the  value  of  securities,  but  we  must  not  confound  Stock 
Exchange  activity  with  trade  revival.  With  so  much  unemployment  and  with  money 
|  as  cheap  as  it  is,  it  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  it  is  the  day  of  the  pessimist  rather 
than  of  the  optimist,  and  yet  it  is  not  as  a  pessimist  that  I  stand  before  you  this 
evening.  We  have  to  look  not  merely  to  the  actual  state  of  trade  but  to  its  tendency, 
and  we  have  to  take  into  account  many  other  considerations  besides  the  amount  of 
[unemployment  and  the  rates  current  in  the  money  market.  We  shall  find  that  these 
other  considerations  are,  on  the  whole,  slightly  favourable  to  trade  prospects,  though 
they  contain  elements  which  must  serve  as  a  serious  warning. 

"  I  have  noted  with  great  interest  one  or  two  recent  speeches  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Baldwin,  a  very  able,  judicious  and  experienced 
man  of  business,  and  I  have  observed  that  he  has  spoken  with  quiet  confidence  as  to 
the  future.  He  has  not  given  us  any  highly  coloured  picture;  he  has  not  talked  of 
buoyant  markets  and  trade  booms;  but  he  has  pointed  to  indications  that  the  worst 
is  over  and  expressed  the  hope — I  read  it  as  a  hope  and  not  as  a  prediction — that  we 

nay  look  for  a  steady,  if  slow,  revival. 

"  I  should  hesitate  to  cover  ground  which  has  already  been  traversed  by  Mr. 
Baldwin,  were  it  not  that  some  of  the  criteria  upon  which  we  judge  of  the  future  are 
more  readily  open  to  the  observation  of  a  banker  than  even  to  a  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.    Movements  in  bank  advances,  in  internal  bills,  in  bank  acceptances, 

nark  the  very  'earliest  stages  in  a  trade  revival.  Has  there  been  any  recent  move- 
ment in  these  figures?    Are  manufacturers  and  merchants  requiring  more  money  to 

inance  their  operations,  and  is  their  turnover  more  rapid?    Are  there  more  internal 

rade  bills  coming  to  the  banks  for  discount?  Is  there  a  greater  demand  for  bank 
acceptances  to  finance  foreign  trade,  which,  though  it  pass  only  between  two  foreign 

iountries,  still  provides  freights  for  British  ships,  premiums  for  British  insurance 

>ffices,  and  profits  for  British  banks  ? 

"  If  we  take  our  estimate  of  the  future  from  any  one  of  these  evidences,  we  find  in 

;ach  case  some  ground  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  volume  is  increasing.  But 
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they  afford  no  indication  of  a  coming  trade  boom.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
there  is  some  movement,  and.  though  the  pace  may  disappoint  us,  it  is  in  the  right 

direction." 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  overseas  trade  figures  for  April,  whose  publication  coincides  with  the  speeches, 
upon  the  other  hand  are  rather  disappointing,  in  so  far  that  they  show,  in  comparison 
with  the  month  of  March,  a  falling  off  of  £7,000,000  in  the  value  of  imports,  £9,000,000 
in  exports  of  British  goods,  and  £1,000,000  in  re-exports,  although  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  incidence  of  Easter  in  April  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  reduction. 

A  satisfactory  feature  which  they  disclose,  however,  is  a  distinct  increase  in  com- 
parison with  a  year  ago  in  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  notably  wool  and  cotton, 
as  indicative  of  the  coming  of  better  times  in  these  important  industries. 

While  it  is  also  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  export  of  coal  is  rapidly  attaining 
pre-war  level,  the  absence  of  home  demand  for  coal  for  industrial  purposes  points  to  a  j 
continuance  of  the  depression  in  factories  generally,  which  is  largely  accountable  for 
the  alarming  unemployment  referred  to  by  Mr.  McKenna,  and  unfortunately  signs  of 
recovery  which  were  being  experienced  in  many  branches  have  been  nullified  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  lock-out  in  the  engineering  and  allied  trades. 

THE  DIRECTIONS  OF  OVERSEAS  TRADE 

The  April  foreign  trade  returns  also  give  the  valuation  of  'trade  by  countries 
during  the  first  quarter,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  out  of  the  total  imports  I 
of  £234,000,000,  £76,500,000  come  from  within  the  Empire,  or  approximately  33  peri 
cent  of  the  whole,  in  comparison  with  30  per  cent  for  the  first  three  months  of  1921. 

As  regards  exports  of  British  products,  however,  unfortunately  the  position  is 
reversed,  because  whereas  the  £75,500,000  which  went  to  British  possessions,  out  of  an 
aggregate  of  £186,000,000,  represents  41  per  cent,  the  proportion  taken  by  the  Empire 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1921  was  43  per  cent. 


PRELIMINARY  STATISTICS  OF  CANADIAN  TRADE  FOR  1921-22,  COMPARED 

WITH  1913-14  AND  1920-21 

(Compiled  by  the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  a  brief  analysis  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Canada  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1922,  together  with  handy  comparisons  with  the  trade 
for  1921  and  1914.  The  statistics  for  1914  have  been  introduced  in  compliance  with 
the  expressed  desire  of  many  correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  secure 
data  showing  at  a  glance  the  present  state  of  trade  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war.  Figures  of  the  imports 
from  and  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  for  the  two  latest 
years  indicate  the  state  and  trend  of  commercial  exchange  with  those  countries. 

More  detailed  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  for  1920,  1921  and  1922,  covering 
all  the  items  of  the  trade  classifications  and  all  the  principal  countries  in  each  case, 
will  be  published  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Monthly  Trade  Eeport,  which  will  be 
issued  about  May  25.  (This  report  is  mailed  to  subscribers  at  the  subscription  price 
of  $2.40  per  annum  or  20  cents  the  single  copy.) 

The  final  revised  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  with  details  of  customs  duties 
collected,  will  appear  in  the  Annual  Trade  Eeport.  This  report  will  also  contain 
comparative  figures  for  the  years  1914  (pre-war),  1919,  1920  and  1921.  It  will 
not  be  issued  until  about  the  end  of  1922,  and  will  be  sent,  on  request,  to  responsible 
parties  without  charge. 

Both  the  Monthly  and  Annual  Trade  Eeports  are  published  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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I 

1 

85,336.700 
36,118,620 
67,659,112 
31,424,411 
99,951,737 
25,327,286 
118,233,478 
17,688,482 
34,365,281 

516,105,107 

312,113,293 
203,991,814 

1 

47,587,231 
48,391,355 

1,996,634 
148,065,672 

4,693.020 
14,687,260 
12,605,032 

5,937,114 

9,943,325 

293,906,643 

11,515,534 

Trade  with  United  i 

I 

121,062,297 
42,911,179 

nix 

226,855,725 
45,864,290 

188,459,045 
26,776,364 
50,150,028 

856,176,820 

544,010,980 
312,165,840 

a 

147,081,112 
75,751,046 
7,122,882 

216,011,556 
19,630,413 
30,029,799 
22,270,447 
11,694,858 
12,730,854 

542,322,967 

18,378,969 

2 

44,118,714 
23,295,875 
32,535,525 
31,723,052 
121,342,038 
27,818,942 
74,060,769 
9,583,462 
31,823,761 

396,302,138 

249,482,610 
145,819,528 

o 

34,095,266 

32,320,872 
1,201,699 

45,186,230 
2,044,031 

34,341,591 
7,155,999 
3,051,518 
3,975,619 

163,372,825 

5 
1 

I 

1 

27,949,006 
3,092,895 

50,892,567 
2,657,020 
8,986,238 
2,523,359 
6,324,790 
3,238,465 

11,470,236 

117,134,576 

95,138,207 
21,996,369 

CO 

196,322,593 
70,368,963 
1,020,612 
15,664,295 
4,758,888 
5,997,576 
3,253,427 
939,529 
1,035,792 

299,361,675 

1,001,518 

Trade  with  United  K 

1 

38,724,130 
5,148,783 
111,348,051 
3,144,574 

16,698,085 
6,680,955 
9,118,403 
6,048,717 

17,061,864 

213,973,562 

170,135,906 
43,837,656 

I 

141,343,424 
91,291,301 
2,643,202 
36,761,384 
17,653,826 
9,873,516 
3,127,338 
3,225,947 
6,924,933 

312,844,871 

1,383,800 

s 

16,202,907 
5,737,729 

60,577,216 
3,704,340 

17,262,813 
4,785,570 
6,281,813 
4,293,412 

13,224,606 

132,070,406 

102,375,867 
29,694,539 

S3 

146,854,812 
35,419,016 
234,364 
12,805,898 
1,430,560 
16,561,574 
434,816 
496,469 
1,016,460 

215,253,969 

7,068,323 

I 

21 

sassssssi 

1 

1 

;! 

173,274, 
46,645, 

1QO  007 

ioy , yy / , 
35,791, 

110,210, 
29,753, 

137,604. 
24,041, 
50,485, 

1 
§ 

495,620 
252,183, 

g 

317, 814, 
135,798 
4,585, 
179,925, 
28,312 
27,885 
22,616, 
9,271, 
14,030, 

740,240 

i 

Total  Trade 

I 

1,240,158,882 

847,563,406 
392,597,476 

482,924,672 
188,359,937 
18,783,884 
284,561,478 
76,500,741 
45,939,377 
40,121,892 
19,582,051 
32,389,669 

1,189,163,701 

21,264,418 

I 

m  iiiiiiiii 

619,193,998 

410,258,744 
208,935,254 

S3 

201,446,644 
76,591,015 
1,933,513 
63,201,624 
15,483,491 
53,304,267 
9,263,643 
4,633,044 
5,731,198 

431,588,439 

23,848,785 

Classes 

Imports  for  Consumption 

Vegetable  Products  

Fibres  and  Textile  Products  

Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paper  

Iron  and  Its  Products  

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products  

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products  

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  

Total  Imports  (mdse.)  

Dutiable  Ijmports  

Per  Cent  of  Free  Imports  

Exports  (Canadian  Produce) 

Fibres  and  Textile  Products  

Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paper  

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products  

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products  

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  

All  Other  Commodities  

Total  Exports  (mdse.)  

Exports  (Foreign  Produce) 
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5. — Principal  Imports  into  Canada  for  Consumption,  Fiscal  Years  1914,  1921  and 
1922;  also  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  1021 
and  1922. 


Classified  ion 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 

(Merchandise) 


1914 


1921 


1022 


Imports  from 
United  Kingdom 


1021 


1922 


Imports  from 
United  States 


1021 


Vegetable  Products — 
Beverages 

Brewed   Gal. 

$ 

Distilled   Gal. 

s 

Fermented   $ 

Fruits — 
Fresh — 

Apples   Brl . 

$ 

Bananas  Bunch 

$ 

Grapes   Lb. 

$ 

Lemons  and  limes...  $ 
Oranges  and  grape 

fruit   8 

Peaches   Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Dried- 
Currants   Lb. 

$ 

Prunes  and  plums  .  .  Lb. 

$ 

Raisins   Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Fruit  juices  and  sy- 
rups  Gal. 

$ 

Otherwise  Prepared — 

Canned   Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Grains,  Flours  and  Kin- 
dred Products — 
Grains — 

Beans  Bush . 

$ 

Corn  Bush 

$ 

Oats  Bush 

$ 

Rice   Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Flour  and  milled  pro- 
ducts  $ 

Prepared  foods  and 

bakery  products. . . .  $ 
Other    kindred  pro- 
ducts  | 

Gums  and  Resins- 
Chicle  gum,  crude   Lb. 

I 

Resin  or  rosin  Cwt . 

$ 

Other   $ 

Nuts   $ 

Vegetable  Oils  and  By- 
products— 

Oilcake  and  meal  Cwt. 

$ 

Oils- 
Cocoanut ,  palm ,  etc. 
not  edible,  peanut, 
etc.,  for  mfr.  of 

soap   Gal. 

I 

Cotton  seed,  crude, 
for  refining   Gal. 

Essential  (except 

peppermint)   Lb. 

$ 

Flaxseed  or  linseed .  Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 


2,082,194 
1,338,893 
3,749,698 
5,457,085 
1,580,591 


330,907 
1,104.302 
2,635,099 
2,663,453 
7,712,447 
490,128 
977,757 

3,360,329 
12,137,209 
353,483 
2,069,053 

10,670,300 
545,213 

10,592,068 
550,175 

21,664,379 
1,242,253 
723,147 

138,480 
179,824 

9,900,271 
633,993 
666.260 


177,434 
349,330 
7,198,479 
4,691,702 
61,974 
26,189 
1,904,867 
1,542,247 
425,379 


1,047,902 

1,263,054 

345,911 

4,745,796 
1,543,433 
279,357 
572,062 
478,380 
2,138,658 


99,291 
144,178 


393,862 
365,796 

2,657,888 
1,316,958 

250,248 
402,434 
293,512 
21,075 
1,042,170 


74,105 
143,737 
3,554,214 
32,224,707 
2,285,186 


273,319 
1,528,606 
1,706,288 
5,415,511 
6,632,035 

858,340 
1,005,616 

7,114,269 
6,195,404 
442,265 
2,583,162 

4,934,917 
849,893 
10,494,520 

1,459,102 
24,979,194 

5,482,589 

1,478,657 

106,445 
178,331 

19,383,538 
2,795,447 
663,854 


203,725 
637,632 
9,977,764 
12,621,410 
939,955 
661,030 
50,589,318 
3,781,088 
574,490 

1,620,246 

549,006 

569,899 

514,910 
265,902 
268,333 
1,464,778 
1,585,331 
4,889,294 


187,862 
501,165 


1,103,672 
1,477,090 

4,173,007 
3,944,645 

285,400 
874,628 
5.955.926 
1,425,452 
2,606,774 


49,160 
114,810 
1,368,297 
23,224,714 
1,188,205 


110,702 
680,832 
2,159,860 
5,211,098 
7,669,621 
831,522 
1,446,444 

7,306,100 
10,928,049 
583,450 
2,429,189 

7,195,245 
1,117,955 

13,705,795 
1,278,539 

27,666,692 
5,132,755 
1,622,007 

75,312 
166,877 

8,096,222 
970,183 
342,561 


148,157 
376,792 
14,120,988 
8,713,345 
119,334 
71,993 
58,487,282 
2,371,199 
654,130 

1,245,748 

526,740 

415,908 

492,086 
238,483 
241,651 
493.048 
1,059,902 
4,534,284 


106,113 

229,095 


1,342,390 
1,008,897 

4,886,834 
3,283,915 

346,027 
556,703 
416,231 
34,543 
1.433,866 


62,669 
127,387 
1,897,017 
22,856,969 
227,137 


42,306 
103,051 
941,419 
18,865,590 
137,701 


600,414 
129,113 
2,416 

4,777 
120 
58 
242 

132,246 
23,279 


83,838 
19,016 
38,786 

23,764 
50,699 

88,976 
10,959 
277,253 


4.075 
21,165 
10 

23 


41,100 
2,510 
266 

41,676 

128,393 

74,667 


336 
2,201 
148,034 
343,546 


1,578 
10,757 


142,866 
221,923 


608,080 
109,960 
4,290 

8.414 
540 
219 

2,147 

219,697 
29,670 


99,109 
16,126 
97,737 

15,651 
15,085 

64,118 
8,160 
122,554 


5,002 
20,614 
26 
68 
1,266 
1,835 
203,740 
10,049 
709 

55,396 

92,046 

45,909 


21,752 
136,288 


500 
1,650 


45,772 
41,996 


45,806 
162,269 
5,375,276 
1,310,413 
348,888 


30.723 
70.042 

239,887 
16,779 

141,356 


11,162 
15,919 
208,201 
1,663,196 
85,443 


273,319 
1,528,606 
1,706,288 
5,415,511 
5,979,961 
717,711 
867,468 

6,900,506 
6,195,284 
442,207 
2,580,046 

975,707 
152,332 
10,489,100 
1,458,027 
20,390,188 
4,363,940 
1,288,191 

30,785 
109,591 

13,390,570 
1,950,243 
156,879 


151.518 
497,458 
9,839,286 
12,428,865 
939,734 
660,433 
18,659,141 
1,445,342 
560.814 

1,381,404 

387,282 

482,115 

293,243 
131,676 
267,879 
1,461,322 
1,291,340 
2,129,665 


186.236 
490,278 


904.517 
1,157,454 

4,173,007 
3,944.645 

212,447 
552,349 
492.521 
97,400 
1,841.790 
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5. — Principal  Imports  into  Canada  for  Consumption,  etc. — Continued 


Classification 


Vegetable  Products— Con. 
Plants,    trees,  shrubs 

and  vines   $ 

Rubber- 
Raw   Lb. 

S 

Recovered   Lb. 

$ 

Tires   $ 

Other   $ 

Seeds — 
Clover   Lb. 

$ 

Timothy   Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Starch  and  its  products  $ 
Sugar  and  Its  Products- 
Molasses,  56  degrees 
or  less,  imported  un- 
der Preferential 

tariff   Gal. 

$ 

Sugar,  not  above  No. 
16D.S   Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa  and 
Spices- 
Cocoa— 
Cocoa   beans,  not 
roasted,  crushed, 

etc   Cwt 

$ 

Cocoa  butter   Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Coffee  and  Chicory — 
Coffee,  green   Lb. 

«-    '  -  $ 

Other   coffee  and 

chicory   $ 

Spices   $ 

Tea   Lb. 

$ 

Tobacco — 
Unmanufactured   Lb. 

X  s 

Manufactured   $ 

Vegetables — 
Potatoes  (except 
sweet)  Bush. 

$ 

Tomatoes,  fresh  Bush. 

I  $ 

Other  fresh   $ 

Canned   Lb. 

Sauces  and  pickles   Gal. 

i  $ 

Other  (dried)   $ 

Miscellaneous — 

Broom  corn   $ 

Hay   Ton 

$ 

Hops   Lb. 

I  $ 

Turpentine,  spirits  of.  Gal. 

$ 

Yeast   Lb. 

[     -  $ 
All  other  vegetable 

products   $ 

Total  Vegetable  Products . . 

\nimaJjS  and  Their  Products- 
Animals — 

For  exhibition   $ 

For  improvement  of 

stock   $ 

Other   $ 

Bone,  ivory  and  shell 
products   $ 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 
(Merchandise) 


1914 


776,280 

4,450,43( 
3,250, 
5,471,703 
893,595 
1,412,342 
3,586,438 


!•  1,039,387 


609,356 
249,858 


6,290,820 
1,592,678 

658,388,310 
14,065,484 
2,310,576 


68,878 
961,334 

1,119,602 
318,651 

1,452,061 

15,691,293 
2,103,203 

299,015 
630,857 
37,628,322 
6,649,716 

17,598,449 
5,109,641 
1,789,577 


415,884 
353,763 
269,111 
434,180 
1,820,447 
10,001,469 
698,540 
776,432 
664,436 


324,590 
19,923 

288,023 
1,957,042 

579,871 
1,033,612 

479,788 
1,648,802 

427,119 

803,679 


97,627,371 


959,195 
1,562,061 


432,736 


1921 


993,045 

22,806,180 
8,887,196 
2,523,590 
433,456 
2,310,941 
3,849,367 

2,598,380 
560,247 

9,281,201 
814,023 

3,358,231 
553,562 


5,520,876 
6,238,144 

695,188,623 
76,556,225 
3,275,861 


116, 
1,717,316 
3,257,725 
1,105,314 

554,031 

17,066,156 
3,961,778 

322,722 
1,158,067 
33,422,902 
9,668,785 

20,007,411 
13,083,293 
1,273,001 


955,297 
1,696,205 
188,82: 
550,714 
2,643,631 
8,293,193 
1,124,041 
299,827 
500,148 
7,217 

511,222 
50,789 
1,300,892 
1,681,822 
1,000,711 

791,331 
1,131,224 
1,577,564 

465,453 

2,916,169 


261,081,364 


1,331,664 


1,089,641 
650,686 


1,012,695 


1922 


934,242 

18,952,465 
3,437,716 
1,226,904 
139,494 
1,188,981 
2,376,067 

3,547, 

715,209 
12,852,483 
926,350 
1,294,776 
270, 


3,127,954 
1,555,373 

864,424,723 
39,945,653 
2,939,885 


163,978 
1,557,382 
5,124,467 
1,430,214 

205,301 

21,080,366 
3,176,314 

315,497 
1,053,526 
38,844,703 
9,132,093 

20,870,509 
8,867,469 
1,080,434 


429,543 
501,645 
315,713 
907,717 
507,224 
407,327 
889,913 
299,311 
460,447 
7,943 


327,114 
29,009 
464,490 

2,141,702 
778,958 
977,871 
757,953 

1,764,108 
578,540 

1,653,851 


173,274,288 


1,565,864 


452,255 
485,896 


305,963 


Imports  from 
United  Kingdom 


1921 


32,721 

4,734,734 
2,483,804 
20,238 
11,855 
31,007 
1,041,915 

70 
29 


242,825 
14,053 


5,048,448 
972,724 
422,659 


9,778 
150,832 
427,161 
171,633 
412,120 

1,359,114 
433,718 

27,945 
598,832 
12,058,587 
3,886,382 

47,401 
38,543 
652,347 


111,314 
6,918 
1,616 
98,921 

264,584 


57,436 
48, 


48 


87,412 


38,724,130 


in?, 


378,556 
18,191 


267,021 


1922 


23,621 


820,963 
133,461 


16,254 
678,340 

481,640 
100,620 
1,090 
547 
163,852 
16,541 


461,590 


29,301 
286,839 
869,111 
268,304 

96,064 

971,438 
185,848 

11,489 
519,470 
12,390,354 
3,632,505 

17,762 
7,640 
656,547 


142,644 
4,375 
958 
114,087 
252,389 
28 


45,951 
39,940 
4 
12 


76,304 


27,949,006 


2,925 


90,462 
19,737 


62,693 


Imports  from 
United  States 


1921 


450,380 

7,544,661 
1,977,845 
2,503,352 
421, 601 
2,193,992 
2,661,740 

2,596,382 
559,276 

9,281,201 
814,023 

2,066,708 
513,191 


158,630,350 
19,162,225 
2,317,628 


61,117 
858,586 
2,688,156 
876,043 
126,510 

624,586 
118,036 

272,682 
318,167 
326,589 
85,684 

19,032,367 
12,108,281 
401,775 


954,983 
1,695,747 

188,822 

550,714 
2,317,002 
6,356,482 

632,159 
83,111 

128,936 
7,211 

511,222 
50,789 
1,300,892 
1,498,185 

843,507 

791,323 
1,131,170 
1,577,500 

465,421 

2,536,495 


121,062,297 


1,330,691 

711,085 
631,175 

601,718 
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6. — Principal  Imports  into  Canada  for  Consumption,  etc. — Continued 


( 'la-ssifioation 


Animals  and  Their  Puoducts 
— Con. 

Feathers  and  quills   $ 

Fish- 
Fresh   S 

Canned   $ 

Dried,  salted,  smok- 
ed,preserved, n.o. p.  s 
Fishery  products  other 

than  fish   $ 

Furs  and  Fur  Skins — 
Unmanufactured — 

Undressed   $ 

Other   $ 

Manufactured   % 

Hides  and  skins   % 

Leather — 

Unmanufactured   $ 

Manufactured — 
Boots  and  shoes ....  S 

Other   $ 

Hair  and  bristles   $ 

Meat — 

Beef ,  fresh   Lb. 

$ 

Mutton,  fresh   Lb. 

$ 

Pork,  fresh   Lb. 

$ 

•Other,  fresh   $ 

Bacon  and  hams   Lb. 

$ 

Pork,    barrelled  in 
brine   Lb. 

% 

Other   $ 

Milk  and  Its  Products — 
Butter   Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

-Oils,  Fats,  Greases  and 
Wax- 
Grease,  rough,  for  mfr. 

of  soap  and  oils   Lb. 

$ 

Lard   Lb. 

$ 

Lard  compound   Lb. 

$ 

'Oleomargarine   Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

'.Miscellaneous  animal 
products — 

Eggs  Doz. 

$ 

Gelatine   Lb. 

S 

Glue   $ 

Other   $ 

Total  Animals  and 
Their  Products. .  $ 


Fibres  and  Textiles- 
Cotton— 

Raw  


Yarns  and  thread. . . . 
Fabrics — 
Duck  over  8  oz .  per 
sq.  yd  

Printed,  dyed  or 
coloured  


Grey,  unbleached. . 

White  or  bleached.. 

Damask  of  cotton, 
table  cloths,  etc. 


Lb. 
$ 
$ 


Yd. 
$ 

Yd. 
$ 

Yd. 
$ 

Yd. 
$ 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 
(Merchandise) 


1014 


1,029,101 


635,455 
IV!. 'is;: 


000,698 
181,897 


2,241,877 
885,842 
719,596 

8,834,410 

3,035,609 

4,349,587 
1,068,980 
534,936 

.5,561,911 
390,049 

5,610,812 
566,794 
225,921 
24,937 
430,098 

7,113,029 

1,182,899 

11,876,323 
1,179,568 
1,493,508 

7,317,259 
1,823,994 
589,404 


12,166,081 
794,477 
5,705,895 
648,864 
1,383,755 
143,161 


281,303 


,274,036 
,630,364 
671,692 
154,052 
341,228 
466,253 


41,092,915 


76,993,026 
9,752,437 
2,164,351 


3,555,145 


69,103,236 
6,580,065 

26,942,693 
1,454,498 

39,930,501 
3,319,255 

1,184,927 


1921 


1022 


533,552 


1,030,348 
016,016 


1,781,645 
219,599 


4,626.332 
1,811,851 
148,342 
10,652,787 

6,356,952 

2,200,121 
1,987,931 
959,921 

1,632,862 
299,542 
7,847,701 
1,272,165 
22.402,444 
3,862,311 
337,853 
6,823,423 
1,548,084 

10,849,632 
1.735,124 
2,373,404 

3,741,628 
1,805,709 
449,852 


14,310,759 
1,532,550 
11,493.226 
1,902,768 
3,245,408 
467,392 
4,630,747 
1,206,351 
787,653 


5,341,936 
2,344,297 
1,103,800 
756,568 
701,877 
1,028,807 


61,722,390 


98,631,504 
28,541,989 
10,491,347 


2,318,161 
3,958,944 

52,530,220 
21,052,640 
11,500,490 

2,948,302 
14.355,543 

4,167,055 

1,179,604 


307.511 


875,991 
830,737 


1,206,671 
157,635 


6,501,045 
1,517,195 
136,277 
5,898,087 

4,188,038 

1,338,775 
1,348,769 
532,228 

73,512 
20,085 
3,416,332 
533,005 
28,600,326 
4,443,933 
105,582 
6,902,688 
1,242,918 


8,309.465 
826,004 
1,831,084 

6,078,882 
1,883,013 
405,260 


16,524,853 
1,049,222 
9,091,245 

948,087 
3,088,479 

292,980 
1,345,784 

257,393 

245,108 


9,637,303 
3,239,480 
847,887 
461,100 
295,385 
917,213 


46,645,789 


95,385,978 
16,321,317 
4,325,300 


1,336,862 
1,274,299 

52,509,492 
12,096,748 
6,908,551 
1,109,992 
9,582,472 
1,673,863 

613,700 


Imports  from 
United  Kingdom 


91,920 


4,499 
62,551 


114,554 
19,725 


319,378 
142,215 
48,326 
492,734 


360,584 
548,352 
111,256 


2,820 
303 
111 


365,555 


637,220 
57,013 


264,412 
70,271 


56,397 


1 

15 

402,119 
273,945 
150,064 
18,711 


1922 


5,148,783 


312 
156 

i,  457, 642 


272,402 
366,587 

24,976,558 
12,104,130 
4,882,882 
1,445,736 
4,710,555 
1,682,057 


45,524 


3,054 
40,711 


104,663 
8,261 


63,597 
69,661 
36,037 
75,402 

505,232 

338,628 
295,209 
65,971 


3,585 
611 
2,055 
1,200 
496 

400 
75 


300, 

2,163,984 
621,779 
24 


18,086 
1,332 
56 
11 

310,416 
39,570 
6,000 
1,399 
14,329 


39 

267, 
119,922 
102,247 
36,183 


3,092,895 


276,971 
69,145 
1,784,827 


148,800 
107,405 

18,423,924 
4,988, 
2,065,217 

537,548 
2,777,483 

612,301 

428,842 


Imports  from 
United  States 


1921 


340,317 


699,914 
123,070 


168,710 
155,863 


986,540 
96,453 
4,436,390 

5,056,393 

1,826,221 
959,557 
601,676 

1,541,431 
290,125 

2,910,737 
562,806 
22,402,444 

3,862,311 
294,144 

6,817,359 

1,545,380 

10,846.702 
1,734,370 
1,839,658 

2,207,077 
886,555 
295,625 


13,574,343 
1,459,783 
11,493,226 
1,902,768 
2,980,996 
397,121 
4,630,747 
1,206,351 
482,859 


5,201,417 
2,292,912 
422,030 
302,313 
531,917 
692,300 


42,911,179 


97,903,804 
28,164, 
3,931,676 


2,001,051 
3,579,313 

26,806,036 
8,255,367 
6,547,795 
1,486,882 
9,405,616 
2,382,419 

50,754 
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5. — Principal  Imports  into  Canada  for  Consumption,  etc. — Continued 


Classification 

Total  Imports  for  Consumption 

Imports  from 

\  Imports  from 

(Merchandise) 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

1Q14 

1091 

moo 
lyzz 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Fibres  and  Textiles — Con. 

Cotton— Con. 

Towelling  in  the  web  Yd. 

Q  no  A.  0Q1 

4  811  103 

1,011,  1UO 

9  419  ^47 

Z,  T:1Z,  o^i 

4    500  Q5/1 

1, oyy, ooi 

1    OAO    1 70 

l,9Uz, 1/8 

208,942 

508,409 
48,389 
326,065 
412,393 
419,054 
1,710,818 
95,275 
768,986 

$ 

007  Q5R 

1  129  157 

393  3Q0 
ozo , oyu 

1    001  /195 

i , uyi , izo 

274,797 

37,268 

Towels  

$ 

1    R04  804 
1 , 0U4 , oUt 

745  055 
/  ^10 ,  UOO 

1    Q 1 1  079 

415, 636 

285,995 

Velvets  and  plush . . 

Yd. 

Q    5Q5  QQA 

o ,  oyo ,  yoi 

1    R54  QfiO 

x ,  ooi ,  you 

QB4  051 

yotfc,  uoi 

1    QQQ  050 

1 , ooo , yoo 

525, 633 

287,898 

$ 

1,015,823 

1,559,783 

852,100 

1,206,731 

377,218 

320,246 

Other  

$ 

"iR7  OOfi 

OO 1 , uuu 

7  204  7fi4 

.3  047  03^ 

3  880  3K7 
0, 00U , 00/ 

1    904  5Q9 
I , Z51 , OOZ 

3,253,417 

Embroideries  

$ 

1   14Q  703 
1  ,  HO ,  / yto 

1  ooo 

A  ,  uJO  ,  \Juo 

760  677 

1 R4  RRA 
101, 001 

84, 907 

259,579 

$ 

1  144  225 

4,632  876 

3  3io  qqq 

9  059  507 

z , yoz , oy / 

1    554  R70 

1 , 001 , o/y 

7C7  HCQ 

757 , 963 

Wearing  Apparel — 

Socks  •  and  stock- 

OO 1 , OO 1 

3fi1  Q70 

3Q8  Q0Q 
oyo , yuy 

38  575 

24, 026 

304, 494 

367,498 

$ 

1  070  70? 
1 ,  UiU,  / UZ 

1  053  727 

5|715  942 

991  OOQ 
ZZ1 , UUo 

92,462 

807,578 

614,010 

Other  

1 

3  8QQ  305 
o , oyy, ouo 

Q  05R   1  1  9 
O , O JO , 1 1 w 

9  834  898 
z, ooi, OZo 

1    190  1QQ 
1 , 1ZU, 105 

ARR  f!05 

400, UzO 

2,434,050 

2, 139, 184 

Handkerchiefs  

$ 

R59  Rlfi 
OOZ  ,  010 

1  7fi3  9** 

1  ,  /  UO  ,  ^(J.J 

Q9Q  Q5R 

yzy , yoo 

1    QQS  A7Q 
1 , 050, U/o 

R-1R  QOQ 

oio, 0O0 

110,745 

51,740 

Other  manufactures  of 

cotton  

$ 

9  1 74  1 77 
Z , 1 It, 1 1 1 

*?   110  14K 

o,  ny,  li±o 

1    541  797 
1, Oil, 161 

741  RQR 

/II, Ooo 

OOI  Ado 

zyi , 4oz 

2,267, 125 

1, 174,336 

Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute — 

Hemp,  dressed  or  un- 

dressed  Cwt . 

55  572 

F?47  0Q0 
l^'t/ ,  uyu 

^100 ,  0t0 

77  833 

5QQ  040 

005, uiy 

4 

29,805 
281, 146 

72,978 
550,812 

$ 

440  070 

Ho,  y/u 

4 

7 

Jute  or  hemp  yarn,  for 

Lb. 

2  717  594 

4  OA0  f>37 

,  aOu  ,  UO  i 

9  R38  3fi8 
it ,  uoo ,  ooo 

9  Q88  571 
z , yoo, 0/1 

1    510  OQO 
1 , OIZ , Z55 

1,751,420 

1,030,876 

$ 

OfiQ  7QA 

iOO , / OU 

1  331 

1 , OOl , ooo 

39fi  407 

77R  oon 
/ / 0 , ouu 

145 , 607 

AAA  nQ7 

444, 9o7 

142,924 

$ 

1  84"*  908 

1  ,  OIO  ,  L/OO 

9  07^  07fi 

3  3Q5  88R 
0, oyo , 000 

1    094  504 

1 ,  yzi, oui 

55, 585 

43,341 

Jute  cloth  or  canvas. . 

Yd. 

7fl  3*4  9*9 

1  O ,  Out ,  40w 

fi3  40fi  ^70 

RQ  QfiQ  9Q9 
,  yoo ,  liOu 

11    9R1  701 

11 , zoi , / yi 

R  0Q4  01Q 

0, yoi, ui5 

A    f\flA  1£A 

4, U04, /01 

91     CQ A  OOI 

zl, 6o4,881 

$ 

4,850,986 

7  (Idi  18Q 
/ , UUJ , loy 

4  017  4R1 
1, Ul/ , 101 

9  091  700 

z, yzi, /yu 

817,614 

304,849 

1,137,684 

Other  flax,  hemp  and 

$ 

1   R18  OQ8 
1 ,  010 , uyo 

9  ^01  101 
~i ,  UU1 ,  1U1 

1  054  374 
1 , uoi ,0/1 

1,454,874 

574,950 

943 , 104 

401,677 

Silk- 

Raw  or  as  reeled  from 

Lb. 

101  fifiQ 
iui , ooy 

QQ5  QQS 
OOO , OOO 

979  ^ns 
9  90fi  ^ 1 S 

371  ^70 
0  / 1 ,  0  /  u 

9  ^90  Q90 
z , ozy , yzu 

199 

9R9  QRO 
ZOZ, OOZ 
9    14Q  079 
Z, 148, 5 /Z 

9R5  Qf\A 

ZOO , 8y4 

353, 645 

9    AOCi  GOG 

z, 4^y, ooo 
77,585 

$ 

1  745 

Other  unmanufactured 

$ 

145  244 

414, 550 

131  713 

100  153 
1UU , 100 

34  754 
01, / 01 

Fabrics — 

For  neckties  

$ 

94Q  98"? 

1  428  172 

7^3 

95  498 

49  758 

501  51Q 

oyi, oio 

288,189 

Velvets  and  plush. . 

Yd. 

7QR   7/1  5 

/UO,  /4o 

770  R7S 
(  IL,  Olo 

514  R4R 
Oil, 010 

490  09R 

izy , ozo 

990  7RR 

ZZ5, 100 

159,541 

153,488 

$ 

R07  5or 
ou/ , oyo 

1  fi1Q  "J19 

i , oiy , oiz 

767  760 

847  915 

30R  50O 

ouo, oyu 

411 , 934 

05Q    71  G 

zoo, 716 

Other  

$ 

R   91R  Q19 
0, Z10, ol_ 

1R  884  199 

13  318  843 
10 , olo , olo 

1  873  983 
1,0/0, zoo 

007  QOQ 

00/ , ouy 

9    AfiCi  QR9 

z,  4(jy,  ooz 

O    QOQ  Af\H 

z, o9o, 497 

Wearing  apparel  

$ 

i  ^ne;  7fio 

I , QUO , / Dj 

9  91 0.  108 
l,  ziy, iuo 

2  064  922 

385  513 
OOO , Olo 

211  441 

1    A*7Q  QAQ 
1 , 4/8, 8O0 

1    /175  QQn 

i , 4/0, oo9 

$ 

1    807  10Q 

i ,  ou/  ,  iuy 

3  889  3fi0 

O , OOi , OOU 

1  881  Q1Q 
1 , 001 , y iy 

635  428 

1R0  5Q4 
100, 004 

ORQ  97ft 

008, Z/U 

R09  QKO 

o9z, oo9 

Other  silk  and  manu- 

$ 

WOO  79Q 

ozy , / zo 

1   (\RR  R^O 
1 , U00, 00V 

403  ROQ 

iyo , oyy 

333  315 

000, 010 

loo , 410 

trie  tct 

olo, 000 

164, 991 

Wool— 

Raw  

Lb. 

7,252,119 

9,285,663 

12,661,812 

2,110,738 

5,373,720 

6,670,530 

9   QAO  QRQ 

z, 8U9, 060 

$ 

1    879  OQO 

i , o/z, uoy 

K  nss  RRA 
O ,  Uoo , 000 

3   1 7Q  07fi 

1  677  482 

1    501  771 

1 , oy 1 ,  /  / 1 

3 , 071 ,117 

645, 257 

Noils,  waste  and  tops. 

$ 

1    07Q  004 

i, u/o,  yyi 

R  R73  988 
0 ,  Olo ,  Zoo 

0, 00 / , oyy 

5   1 50  119 

0 , loy , iiz 

9  715  059 
Z , / 10 , UOZ 

1    04R  OQO 

1 , u40, yoz 

210, 857 

Lb. 

4   590  450 

1,  OZy,  100 

3  98R  040 
O  ,  ZoO ,  y*±u 

,  uyo  ,010 

3  110  130 

0 , 11U, 10U 

9  OQO  4QB 
Z , UoU, 100 

1  50  QRO 

108, OOU 

44, 355 

$ 

9   5R4  RQQ 
Z,  ooi,  000 

7  ^93  40fi 
/ , olo , tUO 

4 ,  ^ty  0 ,  \jo  1 

7,230,175 

9  Q7R  Q11 
Z , 0 / 0 , ol 1 

230,499 

70, 421 

$ 

9  538  14*; 

Z , Ooo , 1+0 

9   1Q7  408 

z ,  oy  / ,  ^tuo 

i , ooy, oiu 

1    10R  OQO 
1 , 1U0, OOU 

07O  0O5 
Z/U, ZUO 

259, 147 

Fabrics — 

Lustres,  mohairs, 

alpaca,  etc  

Yd. 

3,738,740 

1,800,424 

1,949,745 

1,789,598 

1,936,077 

1U, ozo 

11,668 

$ 

1   1fi9  308 
1 , 10Z, OUO 

i , ooi , iyj 

1  908  1^ 

1  fifi4  341 
1 , 001, Oil 

1  191  072 

16  854 

15   1 QR 
10 , 100 

Yd. 

9   1Q5,  70R 
4, loO, /UO 

Z, OoO, ooo 

1    095  303 

1 , yzo , ouo 

9   1 QO  RBO 

z , ioy, 000 

1    70S  RRR 

1 ,  /uo, 000 

400  0R0 

1ZU, zos 

191 , 246 

$ 

1    974  755 
L,4it,  iOO 

c;   370  147 
0,0/5,  i^t / 

9  440  974 
Z,  !n ,  Z/1 

4   513  330 
1, Olo, OOU 

9  079  4Q1 
Z  ,  U  /  Z  ,  10 1 

704  707 

/yi, /z/ 

329, 751 

Women's  dress 

goods  Sq.  yd. 

616, 419 

4    091  RfxO 

yzi, ooy 

9  (1)7  R19 

0, yi / , oiz 

4   757  590 

1, 101 , ozy 

Q  7QQ  QQO 
O, /5o , 55U 

R50 

008 

1 , 600 

$ 

194,938 

5,808,510 

1,834,304 

5,418,919 

1,719,411 

1,584 

819 

Worsteds,  serges, 

coatings,  etc  

Yd. 

1,564,828 

6,453,434 

6,053,591 

5,238,820 

5,297,056 

1,103,932 

566,657 

$ 

1,317,921 

17,097,360 

10,329,758 

14,566,067 

9,001, 126 

2, 252, 381 

1,032, 920 

Other  

$ 

9   90Q  £01 

z,  zuo ,  oyi 

1    511  71R 
1,011, /10 

R97  QQ5 

oz/ , oyo 

1    QOQ  Q90 

i , oyo , OZO 

5R9  749 
L OOZ, /1Z 

100  570 

iuy , o/z 

4R  R1  3 
40, 010 

Wearing  Apparel- 
Women's  and  child- 

ren's outside  gar- 

$ 

con  700 

osy, too 

1     KQR  CC1 

1 , 080, 001 

1    5RO  905 

i,ooy,zuo 

9RQ  R49 

zos, oiz 

9Q4  904 
Zoi, Z51 

1    OOQ  AQ4 

1 , zyo , 4oi 

1    QIO  954 
1 , OIU, Z04 

Socks  and  stockings 

Doz.  pr. 

965,711 

354,965 

286,167 

340,505 

274,810 

14,370 

11,236 

$ 

1,829,668 

2,864,938 

1,371,731 

2,783,319 

1,329,983 

80,892 

40,436 

Other  

$ 

4,041,860 

3,585,566 

2,023,455 

2,688,577 

1,507,761 

853,207 

491,874 

Other  woollen  manu- 

facturers   

$ 

10,784,431 

5,620,890 

3,225,498 

3,296,972 

1,824,171 

2,071,033 

969,425 

Miscellaneous — 

Binder  twine  

Lb. 

36,757,907 
3,779,589 
189,010 

34,755,071 

46,758,792 
7,368,892 

106,660 
17,842 

34,641,459 
5,466,395 

46,651,936 
7,351,011 

i 

5,480,897 
453,754 

Manilla  and  sisal  grass  Cwt. 

187,521 

21,884 

18,032 

420,651 

147,944 

$ 

1,384,031 

4,576,533 

1,368,039 

276,562 

182,503 

4,176,607 

1,039,837 

Yarn  of  artificial  silk.. 

Lb. 

129,982 

512,109 

570,450 

301,348 

285,778 

112,492 

186,122 

$ 

179,459 

2,037,142 

1,347,871 

1,179,213 

695,173 

403,782 

435,251 

Oilcloth,  etc   Sq 

.  yd. 

4,605,503 

1,416,836 

802,210 

715,369 

355,551 

701,467 

446,659 

$ 

1,572,335 

1,355,419 

671,362 

822,505 

398,551 

532,914 

272,811 
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Classification 


Fibres  and  Textiles—  Con. 

Miscellaneous—  Con. 

Fish  lines  and  nets   $ 

Cordage,  n.o.p.,  and 

manufactures  of ...  .  $ 
Wearing  Apparel — 
Braids  of  straw,  etc., 

for  hats   % 

Hats,  caps  and  bon- 
nets of  all  kinds.. .  $ 
Hat  materials,  n.o.p.  8 
All   other   fibres  and 
textiles   $ 

Total  Fibres  and 
Textiles   $ 

Wood,  Wood  Products  &  Paper 

Books  and  Printed  Master — 
Newspapers  and 

magazines   S 

Photographs,  chro- 

mos,  etc   $ 

Advertising  pamph- 
lets, cards,  etc   Lb. 

$ 

Textbooks   $ 

Other  books  and 

printed  matter   $ 

Paper- 
Cardboard    $ 

Printing  paper   Lb  . 

$ 

Wrapping  paper   Lb. 

*  i 

\\  rif  ing  paper  and 

stationery   $ 

Other  paper   $ 

Paper  boxes  and  con- 
tainers   $ 

Other  manufactures 

of  paper   $ 

Wood,   Unmanufactured  or 
Partly  Manufactured — 
Fence  posts  and  rail- 
road ties   $ 

Lumber,  rough-sawn — 
Cherry,  chestnut, 
gum  wood,  hickory 
and  whitewood..  .M  ft. 

$ 

Oak  M  ft. 

$ 

Pitch  pine  M  ft. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Lumber,  n.o.p. — 
Dressed  on  one  side 

only  M  ft. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Other  unmanufactur- 
ed or  partly  manu- 
factured wood. ...  $ 

Wood,  Manufactured— 

Cooperage   $ 

Corkwood  manufac- 
tures  $ 

Turned  and  carved 

wood   $ 

Wood  pulp   Lb. 

$ 

Other  wood  manu- 
factures   $ 

Total  Wood,  Wood 
Products  and 
Paper   $ 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 
(Merchandise) 

Imports  from 
United  Kingdom 

Imports  from 
United  States 

1914 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

i    one    r\A  A 

1,305,944 

2 , 693 , 0,5 1 

1 , 551 , 733 

1 , 362.  02!) 

763, 501 

1 , 295 , 266 

746,856 

613,471 

824,298 

320,299 

530,965 

197,548 

274,483 

110,061 

261,656 

1,258,935 

560,070 

147,598 

45,545 

401,831 

283,288 

4,713,943 
384, 169 

4,056,429 
1, 122,031 

2,972,900 
902, 645 

1,207,913 
109, 102 

806,336 
53,615 

2,252,129 
646,414 

1,957,616 
608 , 949 

5,238,212 

8, /21 , 976 

o, 224, 102 

3, 018, 297 

1 , 195, 693 

r     r\f\i  OOO 

5,091,388 

3,627,220 

109,153,861 

243,608,342 

139,997,137 

111,348,051 

50,892,567 

101,738,045 

67,659,112 

1,303,333 

2,672,629 

2,607,718 

43,705 

47,911 

2,625,669 

2,557,838 

1,016,393 

1,257,649 

1,022,184 

154,837 

124,944 

1,081,282 

868,821 

O    "70  *7  K7t 

2, 787,571 
830,841 
576! 576 

o    QAn  nco 

1,807,330 
977,905 

3 ,  733 ,  25 1 
1,814,055 
1,027,100 

101 , 364 
68,968 
316,448 

1 oc  ceo 

126, 652 
64 , 548 
415! 932 

3, 738, 866 
1,735,818 
530,992 

3,579,940 
1,731,942 
'539! 823 

4,292,342 

6,859,944 

5,702,118 

1,210,360 

1,074,001 

5,140,007 

4,185,905 

324,133 
19,366, 757 
815,990 
6,980.626 
214,498 

1,697,548 
7,967,171 
1,039,938 
6,353,648 
695,218 

842,193 
5,268,039 

478,680 
3,862,62!) 

243,567 

39,687 
394,366 

84! 601 
208,535 

30,959 

15,445 
182,404 

35,717 
149,380 

17,668 

1,655,821 
7,545,269 

951,459 
6,073,304 

654,119 

825,883 
5,033,819 

437,030 
3,701,254 

223,742 

451,873 
3,517,772 

466,494 
4,219,701 

385,579 
2,459,298 

39,387 
238,270 

38,741 
18o! 171 

423,432 
3,859,871 

338,503 
2,087,430 

1,473,436 
4,044,064 

803,075 
2,725,213 

32,871 
385,733 

19,507 

1,405,262 
3,289,860 

742.732 

2,587,468 

291,318 

2,157,255 

2,326,843 

1,749,192 

26,264 
2,703,478 

37,418 
4,517,795 

37,468 
1 , 773, 164 
1,079,276 

1,835,196 
16,446 

1,749,192 

26,261 
2,703,160 

37,327 
4,506,207 

37,468 
1, 773, 164 
1,043,145 

1,835,196 

16,387 
1,082,608 
20,552 

23,226 
805,169 

62,848 
2; 660. 839 
135,348 

1,088,954 
20,599 
1,548,494 
27,895 
724, 657 
422,482 

1,541,668 
J27.895 

2, 912, 363 
607,858 

724, 657 

18,382 

7,353 

412,755 

238,688 
4 , 428 , 34 1 
1,512,046 

49,510 
3, 119, 994 
1,426,200 

48,787 
1,640,604 
673,804 

1 

49,320 

48,569 
1,631,840 
668,529 

114 

25,844 

152 
200 

3, 107,519 
1,398,453 

1,363,212 

2,338,688 

996,912 

24,789 

16,964 

2,279,998 

929,758 

318,308 

1,086,924 

438,840 

4,188 

691 

1,080,746 

436,053 

522,957 

732,565 

503,558 

52,537 

55,418 

309,332 

229,443 

527,514 

778,842 
50,168,510 
2,667,657 

445,475 
28,467,019 
1,071,358 

11,153 
2,145 
652 

9,253 
2,800 
842 

767,311 
50,166,365 

434,937 
28,464,219 
1,070.516 

321,470 

2,667,005 

3,159,255 

6,263,753 

4,290,373 

361,089 

240,244 

5,621,023 

3,729,547 

37,397,394 

57,449,384 

35,791,487 

3,144,574 

2,657,020 

52,359,847 

31,424,411 
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Classification 


Iron  and  Its  Products — 

Iron  ore   Ton 

Agricultural  imple- 
ments   $ 

Boilers,  Engines  Pumps  and 
Windmills- 
Engines,  internal  com- 
bustion, n.o.p.  (incl. 
autombile  engines) .  No . 

$ 

Engines  for  farm  pur- 
poses  No. 

$ 

Locomotives  and 
parts   No. 

-  $ 

Pumps,  power  and 
parts  of   No. 

$ 

Other  boilers ,  engines , 
pumps,  etc   $ 

Castings   $ 

Chains   $ 

Cutlery  and  hard- 
ware   $ 

Firearms   $ 

Machinery,  (except  agricul- 
tural)— 

Sewing  machines  and 
parts   $ 

Other  household 
machinery   $ 

Mining  and  metall- 
urgical   $ 

Office  or  business   $ 

Printing  and  book- 
binding  $ 

Paper  and  pulp  mill ...  $ 

Textile   8 

Other  machinery   $ 

Rolling  Mill  Products — 

Band  and  hoop  Cwt. 

$ 

Bars  and  rails   $ 

Plates  and  Sheets — 

Boiler  plate  Cwt. 

S 

Canada  plates  Cwt. 

If  $ 

Tinned  plates  Cwt. 

It  $ 

Galvanized  Cwt. 

$ 

Skelp,  for  pipe  Cwt. 

Other  plates  and 
sheets  Cwt. 

$ 

Rods  Cwt. 

$ 

Structural  iron   $ 

Tubing  and  piping...  $ 
Other  rolling  mill 

products   $ 

Scrap  iron  or  steel   $ 

Smelted  Products — 
Ferro-silicon  and 

ferro-manganese  Cwt. 

'     .  S 

Pig  iron  Ton 

$ 

Other  smelted  pro- 
ducts   $ 

Springs   $ 

Stamped  and  enamelled 

products   $ 

Tools  and  hand  imple- 
ments  $ 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 
(Merchandise) 


1,972,207 
4,027,460 


5,589,687 


20,100 
2,570,138 

1,160 
2,342,120 

164 
717,403 

2,127 
344,324 

1,395,969 
2,208,598 
611,545 

3,786,074 
909,752 


450,570 

180,053 

1,887,913 
1,303,743 

2,115,758 
487,286 
1,895,617 
17,668,907 


714,179 
2,922,313 
9,117,098 

411,833 
660,510 
367,372 
984,971 
1,057,584 
3,544,164 
1,015,090 
3,083,015 
2,031,916 
2,761,714 

3,034,785 
5,635,852 
1,496,035 
1,827,310 
11,475,102 
3,641,116 

,017,250 
1,102,999 


571,100 
865,221 
195,333 
2,685,845 

870,445 
151,919 

1,275,318 

1,368,139 


1921 


1,950,291 
5,995,038 


11,758,491 


.  34,714 
7,646,314 

12,405 
12,607,270 

63 

679,252 

6,280 
1,255,244 

3,612,323 
2,383,662 
1,304,654 

5,890,867 
726,073 


1,091,086 

881,780 

1,651,754 
2,278,967 

3,739,089 
2,487,993 
6,199,562 
26,309,482 


2,670,075 
17,117,035 
6,776,714 

260,900 
1,040,554 

197,456 
1,243,108 
1,185,776 
8,902,463 

509,185 
3,571,129 
2,058,050 
6,052,793 

2,330,493 
10,470,866 
590,222 

1,744,965 
10,526,868 

5,015,663 

3,142,497 
2,419,194 


171,938 
1,317,599 
56,350 
2,311,184 


954,270 
559,454 


1,042,733 
2,562,029 


1922 


656,902 
1,936,247 


5,479,617 


17,062 
4,090,328 

1,880 
1,869,691 

35 

228,625 

4,154 
762,847 

1,603,049 
1,291,561 
464,288 

3,470,476 
313,886 


768,582 

566,445 

1,365,427 
1,158,924 

2,225,703 
2,130,341 
2,636,903 
12,458,347 


636,413 
3,383,701 
2,601,282 

60,433 
154,114 
154,176 
662,120 
742,213 
4,015,300 
273,608 
1,398,271 
1,011,685 
1,990,511 

838,563 
2,950,751 
356,035 
758,942 
2,142,017 
1,381,260 


353,395 
343,380 


29,028 
89,884 
18,416 
425,360 

400,850 
181,173 

868,286 

1,181,696 


Imports  from 
United  Kingdom 


1921 


145, 


297 
83,701 


6,276 


1,392 

143 
52,586 

432,699 
46,713 
308,571 

1,938,585 
43,694 


146,731 
91 

86,273 
3,046 

15,804 
690,110 
1,245,989 
1,357,827 


167,249 
2,398,285 
12,364 


9,289 
89,449 
21,584 

297,317 
89,060 

982,085 


60,777 
629,930 


47,544 
254,954 


44,324 
2,000 


63,109 
593,134 
347 
24,157 

136,366 
2,329 

100,209 

199,366 


1922 


Imports  from 
United  States 


1921 


59,503 


163 
72,248 

3 

7,500 
1 

6,620 
61 

73,415 

98,234 
89,622 
99,307 


1,209,022 
73,819 


125,852 

174 

67,022 
214 

77,851 
360,190 
675,923 
760,836 


48,819 
462,613 
15,376 


18,982 
84,476 
267,837 
1,288,213 
19,113 
106,809 


15,094 
71,656 
1,154 
2,231 
3,116 
30,688 

5,711 
193 


17,631 
56,268 
438 
12,348 

7,968 
3,210 

71,030 

93,270 


1,305,512 
5,038,900 


11,430,226 


34,417 
7,562,493 

12,405 
12,600,994 

63 

677,860 

6,134 
1,201,506 

3,177,585 
2,336,218 
994,189 

3,815,885 
638,511 


944,355 

881,689 

1,559,761 
2,273,741 

3,716,246 
1,711,795 
4,932,506 
24,744,187 


2,493,041 
14,646,237 
6,764,043 

260,900 
1,040,554 

188,167 
1,153,659 
1,164,192 
8,605,139 

420,125 
2,589,044 
2,058,050 
6,052,793 

2,269,508 
9,837,786 
590,222 
1,744,965 
10,479,324 
4,754,709 

3,082,105 
2,405,913 


102,369 
645,330 
56,003 
2 , 287,027 

817,904 
557,121 

938,245 

2,315,480 
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5. — Principal  Imports  into  Canada  for  Consumption,  etc. — Continued 


Classificat  ion 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 
(Merchandise) 


1914 


1921 


1922 


Imports  from 
United  Kingdom 


1921 


1922 


Imports  from 
United  States 


1921 


Iron  and  Its  Products — Con. 
Vehicles — 
Automobiles,  freight  No. 

$ 

Automobiles,  passen- 
ger  No 

$ 

Automobile  parts  .  .. .  $ 
Railway  cars  all  kinds  No. 

Other  vehicles   $ 

Wire- 
Barbed  fencing  — "...  Cwt. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Other  iron  and  steel ....  $ 

Total   Iron  and  Its 
Products   $ 

Non-Ferrous  Metals— 
Aluminum  and  its  pro- 
ducts  $ 

Brass  and  its  products . .  $ 
Copper — 

Bars  and  rods  Cwt. 

$ 

Blocks,  pigs,  ingots. .  Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Lead  and  its  products. .  $ 
Nickel,  cobalt  and  their 

products   $ 

Precious    metals  and 

their  products   $ 

Tin  and  its  products ....  $ 
Zinc  and  its  products ...  $ 
Other  Non-Ferrous  Met- 
al Products — 

Clocks  and  watches. .  $ 

Electric  and  gas  appar- 
atus  $ 

Printing  materials 
(except  machinery).  $ 

Other   $ 

Total  Non-Ferrous 
Metals   $ 

Non-Metallic  Minerals — 
Clay  and  Clay  Products — 

Brick  and  tile   $ 

Pottery  and  chinaware  $ 

Other   $ 

Coal  and  Coal  Products — 

Coal,  anthracite   Ton 

$ 

Coal,  bituminous   Ton 

$ 

Coke   Ton 

$ 

Other  coal  products .  .  $ 
Glass  and  Glassware — 
Carboys,  bottles,  jars, 

etc   $ 

Common  window 

glass  Sq.ft 

$ 

Plate  glass   $ 

Other  glass  and  glass- 
ware   $ 

Oraphite  and  its  pro- 
ducts  $ 

Petroleum,  Asphalt  and 
Their  Products — 
Asphalt  and  asphalt 

oil   $ 

Crude  petroleum  for 

refining   Gal. 

$ 

Coal  and  kerosene  oil, 

refined   Gal. 

$ 

Lubricating  oils   Gal. 

$ 


6,288 
7,213,375 


3,966,379 
8,992 
6,931,214 
718,317 


235,280 
504,266 
3,965,746 
15,082,220 


1,706 
3,578,938 

5,907 
8,399,537 
11,760,367 
1,769 
1,011.129 
1,979,726 


418,554 
1,934,159 
6,084,126 
25,607,702 


1,537,765 

7,181 
9,501,362 
10,211,791 
901 
458,368 
879,611 


166,133 
700,094 
2,189,298 
14,628,670 


22 

100,325 
12 

53,781 
30,601 
105 
15,048 
127,822 


11 

37,411 
74 

392,578 
20,694 
100 
15,861 
72,364 


2,021,886 
1,928,875 


668,122 
1,606,680 


1,683 
3,476,163 

5,891 
8,339,704 
11,729,731 
1,664 
996,081 
1,851,711 


418,554 
1,934,159 
4,047,664 
23,524,487 


143,864,735 


245,625,703 


110,210,539 


16,698,085 


8,986,238 


226,855,725 


1,532,632 
4,195,559 

270,282 
4,338,199 
5,095,600 

792,861 
1,451,021 

912,239 

1,659,079 

1,853,025 
2,146,860 
941,971 


2,253,643 
9,409,634 


283,607 
3,894,441 


3,252,236 
6,098,647 

331,890 
5,724,064 
7,448,447 
1,396,327 
2,492,135 
2,324,248 

2,629,926 

2,753,571 
2,962,644 
584,474 


3,923,523 
17,182,859 


325,934 
3,903,314 


1,475,670 
3,248,229 

113,449 
1,641,847 

401,1 
54,138 
1,092,074 

239,306 

1,604,328 

1,548,876 
1,324,590 
403,646 


2,129,811 
11,224,429 


299,226 
3,466,926 


205,801 
979,675 

183 
7,127 


88,086 
353,260 


390,513 
1,493,232 

141,908 

665,280 
1,703,894 
72,978 


59,713 
580,311 


20,859 
359,664 


50,899 
89,010 

109,964 

442,215 
482,132 
33,267 


30,917 

577,411 

28,688 
236,774 


3,013,971 
5,055,178 

331,707 
5,716,937 
7,448,447 
1,396,327 
2,015,600 

377,248 

2,455,871 

2,036,554 
1,106,391 
457,693 


2,104,553 
16,343,425 


301,316 
3,483,226 


35,664,771 


55,553,902 


29,753,096 


6,680,955 


2,523,359 


45,864,290 


3,135,977 
2,700,215 
811,532 

4,385,799 
20,734,126 
13,754,244 
26,140,676 
708,777 
2,060,914 
127,880 


576,255 

47,928,123 
1,497,422 
924,578 

2,176,094 

74,979 


895, 


19,280,479 
1,351,098 
6,269,317 
1,089,478 


3,571,121 
5,378,748 
1,831,723 

4,839,559 
39,058,148 
15,407,996 
72,239,952 
548,582 
6,247,931 
322,257 


1,584,207 

25,571,766 
2,872,151 
2,144,636 

4,482,034 

162,566 


695,854 

311,719,057 
22,652,012 

16,720,030 
2,578,802 
5,126,992 
2,519,610 


1,619,853 
3,997,696 
1,160,816 

4,416,255 
39,000,610 
12,752,059 
39,258,115 
232,174 
1,673,171 
444,630 


738,523 

10,522,229 
624,386 
1,265,506 

2,764,119 

81,213 


586,837 

391,292, 
19,610,945 

8,262,611 
451,473 
4,940,282. 
1,678,9151 


444,433 
4,044,652 
578,407 


1,481 
8,492 


298,707 
2,840,385 
378,760 

110 

1,355 
5,083 
30.620 


1,954 

32,482 

1,203,458 
194,374 
396,638 

406,907 

77,463 


275 


68,885 

19,424 

635,590 
40.249 
310,742 

315,391 

25,664 


lS.i 


16,476 
9,234 


700 
157 
14,117 
10,439 


3,106,989 
463,242 
1,235,220 

4,839,559 
39,058,148 
15,405,788 
72,225,040 
548.582 
6,247,931 
320,293 


1,495,384 

12,354,261 
1,390,708 
480,420 

3,774,318 

85,103 


694,898 

206,367,754 
20,067,907 

16,719,782 
2,578,711 
5,110,415 
2,510,277 
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5. — Principal  Imports  into  Canada  for  Consumption,  etc.— Concluded. 


Total  Imports  for  Consumption 

Imports  from 

ImDort 

8  from 

Classification 

(Merchandise) 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

1914 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Petroleum ,  Asphalt  and  Their 

Products — Con. 

Other  oils  

$ 

1  n  cic  nn 1 

10, bib, 091 

11    1  01    1  A(\ 

11, 121, 149 

11,010,570 

1,056 

1,122 

11,119,053 

9,486,660 

Other  petroleum  pro- 

ducts  

$ 

962,392 

11,870,924 

903,323 

14,997 

20,321 
180,449 

10,908,116 

882  463 

Stone  and  its  products.  . 

$ 

3,900,006 

4,836,784 

2,934,657 

303,019 

4,419,304 

2,545,971 

Miscellaneous — 

Asbestos  other  than 

crude  

$ 

474,499 

977, 160 

577,075 

162,065 

99,981 

814,824 

473,572 

Carbons,  electric  

$ 

9QQ  CiAQ 

088 , 248 

783, 751 

079  019 

273, 213 

5, 359 

1,228 

778,392 

271,485 

Diamonds,  unset 

$ 

o  nee  nn7 
2 , 955 , 99 1 

O   OQA    1  Kfl 

2,o84, 150 

9     1  AC  Add 

6, 146, 4ob 

1,385,614 

1, 137,654 

146, 109 

54,012 

Salt  Cwt. 

O   nOC  AfiQ 

2,  92b,  408 

o,  019,  2,lo 

O   7A1  KAC 

I,  701, 59b 

748, 081 

568,570 

1,510,613 

1,513,062 

$ 

epo  Qco 
5bo,8b8 

1  970  inn 
1,0/2, 199 

1    n79  70/1 

1 , 07o , 724 

593,396 

374,915 

624,483 

590,250 

Sulphur  

Lb. 

Kfl    710  AOf\ 

59,  / 12,  420 

097  onn  AOZ 
26 i , 809 , 4o5 

1  K.7   1  no  09C 

157, 198, zob 

1 , 041 

8,290 

237,787,380 

157,168,316 

$ 

con.  9Qn 
OZU, OoU 

1  7oo  one 
J. ,  <zy ,  SUB 

1  070  I7n 
1 , 21 Z,  1 IV 

133 

211 

1 , 729 , 093 

1,271,397 

Other  non-metallic 

minerals  

$ 

9  7n  cot 

379, 621 

O   C77  AOC 

2, 677, 43b 

1,450, 134 

457,453 

167,946 

2, 185,082 

1,257,102 

Total  Non-Metallic 

Minerals  

$ 

oc   1  E7  9no 

ao, 157, 392 

one  nnc  no 

200,095, 113 

137,604, 140 

9, 118,403 

6,324,790 

188,459,045 

118,233,478 

Chemicals   and  Allied 

Products — 

Acids  

$ 

359, 784 

ono  in7 
892, 197 

494,889 

404,358 

96,760 

459,690 

300,646 

Drugs    and  medicinal 

preparations  

$ 

1     C/IO  /I7C 

1 ,  642, 47b 

9    A C7    m  9 

0,457,913 

O    /*77    /I  79 

2,477,473 

1,307,077 

752,233 

1,679,047 

1 , 343 , 858 

Dyeing    and  Tanning 

Materials — 

Coal  tar  dyes  

Lb. 

o  k.19  OAS 

Z , Olo , ZOO 

9  £on  010 
o , oyu , yiz 

O   O/IO  CQ1 

2, 242, 801 

854, 718 

919  non 
olo, 920 

o  ceo  a i n 

2,652,410 

1,654,267 

$ 

497, 016 

3, 206, 889 

2, 286,365 

560, 169 

224,968 

2,471,475 

1,348,090 

Logwood, etc., extract  Lb. 

91    7n7  OSfi 

61,  tyl , 259 

oo  1  no  /ico 
28,  192,  45.5 

90  n7o  009 

32, 972, 223 

1    A OO   O 1 9 

1,488,813 

242, 185 

18,877,747 

28, 140,958 

$ 

863,564 

1,890,940 

1,395,036 

119, 144 

10, 751 

1,244,013 

1,166,560 

Other  dyeing  and  tan- 

$ 

302,768 

933,737 

411,991 

138,928 

17,807 

732,320 

383,794 

$ 

531,390 

750,385 

201,184 

296,040 

26,880 

430,178 

147,142 

$ 

229, 174 

1     /IOA    97  1 

1 , 420, 374 

1 , 076, 384 

41 , 725 

55 , 832 

1,370,429 

994,246 

Fertilizers  

$ 

2,507,618 

4,427,564 

1,887,384 

172,056 

40,964 

3,503,303 

1,674,461 

Paints,    pigments  and 

$ 

2, 225 ,  002 

A    OK1  con 

4 ,  251 , 020 

2, 838, 466 

Enn   1 oo 

509, 128 

AAC\  Of\A 

440,894 

O     CIO  C01 

3,513,581 

1,926,621 

Soaps  

$ 

1,323,010 

1 , 424 , 446 

1,211,553 

103,883 

73 , 704 

1,244,677 

1,044,852 

Perfumery,  cosmetics, 

etc  

$ 

MOO  ooc 

783 , 835 

1 , 202 , 585 

955,259 

94,487 

63,577 

470, 763 

441,363 

Inorganic  chemicals,  n. 

o.p  

$ 

2,941,396 

7, 244, 920 

5,369,678 

869, 754 

499, 761 

6, 113,018 

4,635,451 

Other    chemicals  and 

$ 

2,897,360 

5,231,042 

3,436,223 

1,431,968 

no  A  OOA 

934,334 

3,543,870 

2,281,398 

Total  Chemicals  and 

Allied  Products . . 

$ 

17  1  riA  ono 

17, 104, 393 

36, 334, 612 

24,041,885 

6, 048, 717 

9    090  /ICC 

3, 238,465 

26, 776, 364 

1 7   COO    A OO 

17, 688, 482 

All  Other  Commodities — 

Amusement  and'  sport- 

$ 

1,309,088 

4, 112,324 

3,535, 160 

455 , 646 

097  COO 

Zo i , oSS 

3,04(1,  654 

O    OCO  901 

2 , 808 , do  1 

$ 

662,545 

1,077,718 

607,000 

171, 669 

104,505 

504, 221 

9  1  C    9  1  n 

316,319 

$ 

3,399, 704 

3,580,017 

2, 130, 109 

1 , 764 , 759 

1    nnc  9^9 

1 , 005, 343 

1, 102,823 

7n7  no9 

707,023 

Household  and  personal 

$ 

6, 752,311 

9,416,005 

6,981,560 

2, 282, 246 

i    E47  no9 

1,547,923 

c    nr\o    A  CI 

5,793,461 

A  90O 

4,082, b/J 

Mineral    and  aerated 

$ 

293 , 850 

191,433 

166,537 

25 , 68  i 

22, 127 

58,416 

66,318 

Musical  instruments .... 

$ 

2, 154, 737 

3,486,744 

2,353,531 

131,465 

74,883 

3,096,608 

o  r\Af\  i9n 

2,040, 439 

Scientific    and  educa- 

tional equipment 

$ 

1,965,462 

3 , 765 , 608 

3,405,251 

299,259 

262 , 074 

9    Oil  A1C 

3,211,916 

O    701  1/iQ 

2, 721, 148 

Ships  and  materials  for, 

600, o91 

$ 

1, 126,774 

3,034,247 
964,880 

849,958 

599,739 

236,836 

2, 411.45C 

$ 

1,225,514 

521,283 

3, 599 

2, 918 

nci  occ 

9bl,25t 

518, 324 

Works  of  art,  n.o.p  

$ 

1,039,782 

875,350 

540,280 

337,306 

231,681 

435 , 902 

186,436 

Miscellaneous  articles 

imported  under 

special  conditions- — 

Articles  for  army  and 

I 

372 

228,918 

92,173 

187,417 

61,724 

18,311 

1,799 

Articles  re-imported. . 

$ 

694 , 688 

6,099,249 

5,897,586 

2,579,609 

3,369,858 

3,263,671 

2,060,178 

Articles  for  exhibition 

$ 

758,715 

1,328,048 

14,174 

187,210 

735,583 

1,128,914 

Articles  ex-warehoused 

for  ships'  stores .... 

$ 

1,041,782 

5,959,868 

3,270,718 

98,323 

135,619 

5,800,227 

3,017,119 

Other  

$ 

668,212 

6,448,103 

2,913,183 

4,626,868 

1,440,862 

1,691,658 

1,350,368 

Settlers'  effects  

$ 

14,348,441 

10,749,819 

7,625,534 

1,700,692 

1,409,020 

8,872,413 

6,044,233 

All      other  articles 

6,365,012 

$ 

15,447,904 

11,939,074 

8,268,060 

1,783,406 

1,140,065 

9,145,457 

Total    All  Other 

34,365,281 

Commodities .... 

$ 

52,131,166 

72,688,072 

50,485,971 

17,061,864 

11,470,236 

50,150,028 

Total  Imports  for  Con- 

516,105,107 

S 

619,193,998 

1,240,158,882 

747,804,332 

213,973,562 

117,134,576 

856,176,820 

836 
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0—  Principal  Exports  of  Canadian  Produce  from  Canada,  Fiscal  Years  1914,  1921 
and  1922;  also  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  1921 
and  1922. 


Total  Exports  of  Canadian 

Exports  to 

Exports  to 

(  lass-M hcation 

Produce  (Mds 

3-) 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

1914 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

\  EGETABI.E  1  KOIM'C'TS — 

Beverages — 

Brewed  

ijai. 

10,287 

793,172 

472,735 

102 

3,000 

51 

312,550 

$ 

3,530 

912,964 

849,285 

86 

4,080 

125 

687,467 

ijisiiiieci — 

fiol 
oai. 

337, 357 

370,91? 

193,773 

...  _ 
1 04,711 

84, 155 

1,616 

20,228 

$ 

i   n9Q  occ 

1 , 03s , 36o 

1    ft07  158 

i , oy / , 108 

925,895 

97/1  ftft9 

0  /  4 ,  obz 

193, 2 7C 

1 7 , 025 

235, 183 

Other  

Gal. 

3 , 52[ 

59.0  no/, 
oou, uyo 

4,620 

1 4 , 842 

220,  72!j 

157 

$ 

3 , 294 

590, 73( 

11,411 

19, 267 

 ■  ■  •  •  ■  • 

375,957 

3, 160 

Fermented  

Gal. 

158, 05? 

7i  oe  5 
/ 4 , yso 

133,531 

38f 

11, 737 

61,791 

118,491 
66 , 666 

$ 

24 , 145 

50  9.90 

oy , ooy 

74,852 

812 

3,871 

46,226 

Fruits — 

Fresh- 

1.35S, 499 

Brl. 

947,382 

1,845,955 

1,272,533 

1,315,938 

48,107 

486,445 

% 

9     /I  ft  5     A  75 

3 , 465 , 475 

8   90O  OOO 

o,  zyy ,  uyy 

8,854,379 

7   DAO   Ml  9 

/ , yoz, 01 a 

n    CIA  A  OAH 

6  ,  244 ,  z0!J 

171,226 

2,381,419 

Other  

% 

910  no  o 

31 z,  0X2 

047  489 

yi  * , 4o_ 

894,143 

7, 464 

73 , 748 

931,272 

814,674 

Dried  

Lb. 

o  not:  occ 
f),  ON.),  H.)( 

9  008  A98 
Z  ,  Uy8 ,  0Z8 

4,378,367 

1     119  005 

1    inn  9rn 
1 ,  109,  OOlJ 

149,934 

855 , 754 

$ 

412, 141 

399  777 

537,582 

188 , 774 

116,907 

21,055 

92,569 

Canned  or  preserved 

$ 

394, 719 

751  52C 

1,295,725 

514 , 23S 

O/IC  97C 

946, 276 

74 , 565 

322, 708 

Grains,  Flours  and  Kind- 

red Products- 

Grains — 

Hush. 

19    099  9m 
Id,  ()•>-'.  Of>9 

0  5ft9  5  59 
8 ,  OOo ,  OOo 

12,580,979 

7  C\\(\  070 
/ ,  940,  9  /9 

9, 481 , 888 

304,878 

5, 167 

$ 

6,513, 557 

11  4fiG  n5n 

9,821,087 

IO   5ft1  105 
1U, 001 , 190 

7    5Q9  1CA 

1 , 08Z, /o4 

472,033 

3,018 

Oats  

Bush. 

34,996,664 

14,321,048 

36,195,127 

7,096,419 

20,735,804 

4,765,202 

3,217,419 

$ 

13, 37!),  84!) 

14, 152, 033 

18,717,105 

6,  623, 635 

10,738,497 

4,694,519 

1,446,014 

Pease  

Bush. 

i,i  a  79n 
142, /OO 

ioy, ozo 

261,973 

99  908 
OZ , 088 

15, 976 

50 , 098 

175, 175 

S 

263 , 245 

847  49.4 
84  /  ,  4o4 

834,934 

184, 201 

68 , 448 

273, 207 

543.862 

Lb. 

100 

9   9.57  9.0,1 
Z, 00/ , OS4 

172,825 

J  66 , 600 

278 , 200 

885 

$ 

3 

223  732 

6,761 

1  1  CQ5 

1 1 , eyo 

22 , 523 

66 

Rye  

Bush. 

112, 436 

0  ,  ZU1  ,  40U 

3,180,502 

1   1  no.  7Qn 
1 , 1U8, <8y 

1     110  Qfifl 

1,110, 899 

717,086 

105, 631 

$ 

75  QCQ 
10 , 888 

ft  99, 1  1 7n 

3,526,639 

2  331  ^94 

1  noft  cqq 

1 , Uyo , 888 

1    QAA  07ft 

1,044,976 

97,597 

Wheat.   

Bush. 

1 0A  AOR  570 
1ZU,  "lit),  0/!) 

199  915  157 

136,489,238 

9Q  904  ft19 

zy ,  zvM ,  01  - 

09  408.  951 

yz , 4ys , 00 1 

49  99,1  8m 
4z, OZ4 , 894 

1ft    5H9  707 

J  6, 092, (9/ 

$ 

117    71 rt  017 

11  7 ,  / 1!),  2,1 1 

0  59  190 

oiu, yo- , 100 

179,990,730 

79   4  CO   70 A 

40, 48y , ( yo 

IIO   07ft    1 97 

119, 9/6, III 

A1    a  10  ono 

91 ,  -±42 .  298 

23,335, 277 

Other  

$ 

177, 505 

441  Qft4 
I'll ,  J04 

424,409 

22 , 154 

73 , 081 

98fi  9m 

086, 301 

171,857 

Flour  and  Milled  Pro 

ducts — 

Bran,    shorts  and 

middlings  

Cwt. 

O   f.77  719 

<5, 077, 713 

819  78 1 

954,616 

4, 670 

4, 791 

/ 19, 948 

ot a  oon 

854,829 

$ 

1    70n  n9n 

1 , 789, 9o9 

1    481  flQ7 

1 , 48 1 , uy / 

1,103,890 

6, 170 

3, 957 

1     99ft  OKI 

1,2^6,851 

939, 910 

Malt  

Bush. 

4,337 

629,620 

124,583 

39,747 

30,549 

$ 

4, 256 

1 , 350, 201 

237,510 

39, 747 

63,625 

Cwt. 

111,527 

907  9ftft 

oy  / , zoo 

651,135 

357, 241 

01 1 , 34/ 

3, 544 

12,710 

$ 

488,589 

2,343,965 

2,525,407 

2,096,098 

2,214,820 

19, 709 

43,994 

Wheat  flour  

Brl. 

4,832,183 

(1    017  M9.9 
0 , Ul / , UoZ 

7,414,282 

9    7/1*}  7QO 

z,  /4o,  toij 

A   79  7  non 
4, 101 , 020 

1, 187, 750 

570, 567 

$ 

20,581,079 

66,520,490 

53,478,150 

28,896,091 

33,943,408 

12,023,090 

3,824,832 

Other  

$ 

68,049 

1  nS4  fi«9. 

1 ,  1/84  ,  800 

212,140 

81, 1 75 

49, 227 

668, 929 

55, 787 

Prepared  Foods  and 

Bakery  Products- 

Cereal  foods,  pre- 

pared   

$ 

2,166,330 

C54  954 
804, Z04 

816,575 

0O9  94Q 

tsOo,  Z4a 

779  ono 

t 16,  zyz 

20,248 

15, 997 

Other  

$ 

16, 227 

44  9  909 

44Z, zyz 

326, 142 

9ftO  OIO 

269, elo 

218, 714 

30, 426 

16, 659 

Vegetable     Oils  anc 

By-Products — 

Cwt. 

604, 6/0 

105   9  17 

iyo, Z4/ 

413,916 

89, 799 

59, 180 

13, 850 

lo, 640 

$ 

832, 394 

ftft9  09/1 

o6o,8o4 

1,010,152 

one  C\AA 

z9b, 044 

143. 517 

38, 453 

32, 189 

Vegetable  oils  

Gal. 

975  45fi 

z/o, 4oy 

397,923 

32 

102 

251,982 

375, 84^ 

$ 

197, 482 

91,192 

125 

235 

146, 261 

73, 992 

Rubber— 

$ 

413,953 

133,516 

62,623 

 ■■■■■■ 

 •  •  •  •  • 

133,316 

62,623 

Boots  and  shoes  

$ 

170, 852 

1  59 1  tni(\ 

l ,  0Z4  ,  909 

709,299 

457, 561 

212, 491 

2, 684 

8,217 

Tires  

$ 

8,253,986 

2,811,652 

3,641, 720 

1,098,428 

179,133 

72,750 

Other  manufactures . . 

$ 

101 , 426 

927, 057 

478,235 

109, 002 

17, 252 

350, 107 

287, 423 

Seeds  for  Sowing — 

Clover  

Bush. 

118,601 

179,255 

258,661 

43,426 

22,625 

123,524 

229,110 

$ 

1,094,330 

2,005,460 

1,816,504 

723,093 

191,452 

1,098,783 

1,546,933 

Other  

S 

165,339 

605,608 

413,182 

365,254 

62,433 

207,105 

341,561 

Sugar  and  Its  Products- 

s 

43,996 

1,190,718 

440, 174 

419,623 

45,736 

57,524 

29, 124 

Maple  sugar  and  syrup  $ 

164,903 

1,994,025 

173,541 

10,794 

6,463 

1,982,799 

165,593 

Sugar,  n.o.p   Lb. 

1,909 

65,706,53!) 

140,883,112 

1,124,142 

113,178,263 

56,889,790 

373,775 

$ 

126 

11,837,930 

10,922,436 

247,161 

9,050,710 

9,999,566 

34,963 

Other  

$ 

11,073 

113,852 

85,306 

6,436 

19,727 

95,879 

60, 104 

Tea  and  Coffee — 

Coffee  

Lb. 

66,933 

13,473 

10,884 

4,118 

1,135 

$ 

11,517 

5,351 

3,546 

1,539 

374 

Tobacco- 

Cigarettes   

Lb. 

69,861 

24,205 

29,536 

176 

69 

$ 

203 

41,983 

24,743 

20,134 

382 

262 

Other  

$ 

130,957 

168,861 

234,886 

99,020 

138,635 

47,230 

21,045 
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6. — Principal  Exports  of  Canadian  Produce  from  Canada,  etc. — Continued 


Classification 


Total  Exports  of  Canadian 
Produce  (Mdse.) 


1914 


1921 


1922 


Exports  to 
United  Kingdom 


1921 


1922 


Exports  to 
United  States 


1922 


Vegetables — 
Fresh — 
Potatoes  Bush . 

$ 

Turnips  Bush. 

$ 

Canned  Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Other  Vegetable  Products — 

Wood  alcohol   Gal. 

$ 

Flax  seed  (not  for  sow- 
ing)  Bush. 

S 

Gum,  chicle   Lb. 

$ 

Hay   Ton 

$ 

Senega  root   Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Total  Vegetable 
Products   $ 


Animals  and  Their  Pro- 
ducts— 
Animals,  living — 
For  improvement  of 

stock  

Other- 
Cattle,  1  year  or  less 


Cattle  more  than  1 
year  old  


Horses . 


Poultry . 
Sheep . . . 


Other  

Bones ,  horns  and  hoofs . 

Fish- 
Fresh — 
Halibut  


No. 
$ 

No. 
$ 

No. 

$ 
$ 

No. 

$ 
$ 
$ 


Herrings  

Lobsters  

Mackerel  

Salmon  

Smelts  

Whitefish... 

Other  fresh. 

Canned — 
Herrings  


Lobsters . 
Salmon . . 
Other.... 


Cwt. 
$ 

Cwt. 
$ 

Cwt. 
I 

Cwt. 

.$ 
Cwt. 
$ 

Cwt. 
$ 

Cwt. 

$ 
I 


Cwt. 
$ 

Cwt. 
$ 

Cwt. 
8 
$ 


Dried  or  Dry  Salted 
Codfish  

Haddock  


Pollock,  hake  and 
cusk  


Cwt. 

$ 

Cwt. 

$ 


1,980,844 
1,127,541 
1,707,062 
309,582 


17,655 
123,479 


457,757 
256,869 


20,647,327 
24,816,333 


191,515 
787,050 
405,039 
245,870 
723,712 


5,036,769 
9,657,612 
1,786,755 
460,506 
4,779,126 
408,203 
315,045 


411,296 
784,228 

1,343,591 

3,473,610 
131,152 
197,416 
179,398 

4,210,594 
268,363 
283,830 

1,493,238 


3,755,529 
2,936,676 
1,664,223 
461,633 
4,745,397 
321,635 
311,024 


213,653 
210,734 

3,615,835 
6,564,372 
11,122 
3,396 
31,287 
650,379 
181,894 
124,748 
1,487,287 


2,928,361 
274,040 
363 


113,205 
173,868 


2,819,082 
232,192 
779 


95,717 
105,544 


374 
9,629 
26,687 
26,178 
39,545 


4,076 
96,911 
10,564 
7,469 
571,035 


4,204,684 
8,328,862 
1,756,538 
444,830 
840,390 
39,312 
265,423 


198,022 
541,229 

1,343,591 

3,473,610 
131,152 
197,416 
162,763 

3,712,979 
236,834 
252,: 

1,211,266 


1,822,004 
1,204,620 
1,648,803 

456,044 
1,539,644 
58,379 

280,213 


615,835 
564,372 

11,122 
3,396 

19,435 
347, 104 
156,683 
108,097 
665,496 


201,446,644 


482,924,672 


317,814,106 


141,343,424 


196,322,593 


147,081,112 


20,782 
252,078 

198,947 
,654,716 
3,568 
783,631 
132,398 
20,543 
128,493 
503,767 
111,220 


46,103 
282,304 
106,626 
143,116 

49,439 
707,486 

40,271 
216,516 

44,326 
364,564 

60,280 
332,792 


1,641,: 


326 
1,834 
82,717 
2,983, 

610,974 
6,631,437 
1,547 


746,482 
4,564,731 


Other. 


Cwt 

$ 


773,907 

72,822 
1,474,521 

223,689 
19,989,370 
3,626 
780,977 
781,280 
185,382 
1,717,734 
365,874 
320,505 


55,695 
913,085 
377,689 
1,058,124 
52,643 
1,033,738 
48,141 
573,712 
87,168 
743,812 
59,921 
774,359 
108,080 
1,330,690 
2,240,233 


20,588 
274,354 
66,585 
5,179,569 
308,578 
7,580,977 
602,668 


457,014 
,220,413 
34,600 
294,957 

62,304 
534,007 
,249,836 


368,786 

51,334 
413,855 

161,483 
,852,111 
2,251 
535,428 
798,401 
100,350 
562,452 
554,454 
84,357 


450 


S!)5 


131 
19,350 
50 
11,100 


35,418 
4,139,391 


4,050 


1,178 
13,230 
315 


66 
854 
213 
396 
72 
1,403 
58 
560 
106 
993 
82 
1,064 
105 
1,150 
2,187 


941 
16,690 


2,004 
60,460 


8,875 
244,436 


11,740 

93,339 
72,440 
,756,443 
436,239 
,433,252 
371,202 


679,228 
5,509,323 
25,642 
162,300 

75,193 
441,583 
1,287,538 


23,446 
2,006,994 
168,657 
5,584,566 
5,187 


1,454 
13,322 
224 
1,800 


1,146 


79 

33,249 
1,797,467 
159,004 
3,473,776 
73 


750 


750,261 

72,731 
1,473,222 

221,278 
19,759,329 
2,925 
651,129 
780,510 
183,634 
1,700,992 
331,790 
319,668 


55,636 
912,046 
377,679 
1,058,039 
52,643 
1,033,738 
48,141 
573,712 
75,635 
656,380 
59,921 
774,359 
108,080 
1,330,690 
2,239,699 


1,545 
18,710 
31,462 
2,230,393 
12,285 
237,018 
373,356 


86,797 
892,401 
3,221 
23,688 

6,1991 
40, 985 1 
71,506| 


47,587,231 


362,794 

51,257 
413,188 

121,060 
,299,633 
2,129 
517,518 
797,481 

97,119 
535,612 
544,345 

82,58$ 


65,165 
835,166 
213,267 
396,607 
72,926 
1,403,257 
58,915 
560,074 
96,830 
735,064 
82,655 
1,064,388 
105,966 
1,150,511 
2,185,340 


457 
3,880 
15.691 
736,521 
5,449 
18,457 
237,531 


120,316 
975,247 
3,724 
21,495 

6,879 
24,295 
33,263 
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6. — Principal  Exports  of  Canadian  Produce  from  Canada,  etc. — Continued 


Classification 


Animals  and  Their  Products- 
Cob. 
Fish— Con. 
Pickled   or  Green 
Salted- 
Codfish  Cwt. 

$ 

Herrings  Cwt. 

$ 

Mackerel  Cwt. 

S 

Other   $ 

Smoked- 
Herrings  Cwt. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Other  fish   $ 

Fishery  products,  n.o.p.  { 
Furs,  Hides  and  Leather- 
Furs — 

Undressed   $ 

Other,  unmanufact- 
ured  $ 

Manufactures   S 

Hides  and  skins   % 

Leather,  unmanufact- 
ured— 

Harness   $ 

Sole   Lb. 

$ 

Upper   $ 

Other   $ 

Leather  Manufactures — 

Boots  and  shoes   $ 

Other   •$ 

Hair   % 

Meats — 
Fresh- 
Beef  Cwt. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Cured,  Canned  or  Pre- 
pared— 
Bacon  and  hams....  Cwt. 

$ 

Beef,  pickled  Cwt. 

$ 

Canned  meats   Lb. 

$ 

Pork,  pickled  Cwt. 

$ 

Other  meats   $ 

Milk  and  Its  Products- 
Cream,  fresh   Gal. 

$ 

Milk,  fresh   Gal. 

$ 

Butter   Lb. 

$ 

Cheese   Lb. 

Milk,  condensed,  and 

milk  powder   Lb. 

$ 

Casein   Lb. 

Oils,  Fats,  Greases  and 
Wax- 
Animal  oils   Gal. 

S 

Fish  oils   Gal. 

Lard  Cwt. 

$ 

Tallow  Cwt. 

S 

Other  grease  and  wax.  $ 
Other  Animal  Products — 

Eggs  Doz. 

$ 

Sausage  casings   $ 

Other   $ 

Total  Animal  Pro- 
ducts  $ 


Total  Exports  of  Canadian 
Produce  (Mdse.) 


1914 


18,854 
76,350 


793,401 


343,692 
494,066 

36,062 
89,931 
7,116 
401,811 
52,126 


5,557,926 

56,753 
53,070 
9,246,338 


7,973,368 
2,336,491 
113,916 
617,179 

82,529 
63,826 
237, 100 


131,332 
1,127,908 
89,607 


257,500 
4,033,106 


638,583 
94,961 


469,270 

1,323,929 
1,289,680 
307,188 
47,645 
1,228,753 
309,046 
144,478,340 
18,868,785 

9,339,382 
666,941 
270,486 
11,071 


240,358 
247,143 
1,166,604 
447,752 
1,256 
11,519 
23,488 
157,987 
116,116 

124,002 
37,150 
366,931 
136,361 


76,591,015 


1921 


124,945 
765,935 
124,873 
496,232 
61,298 
564,228 
277,583 

65,074 
389,791 
157,151 
874,549 
200,361 


11,731,061 

168,215 
331,168 
4,732,207 


435,076 
1,391,510 

870,183 
3,397,075 

436,094 

1,441,338 
501,603 
226,365 


519,994 
8,331,298 
2,705,871 


982,338 
31,492,407 
15,072 
173,291 
437,239 
220,437 
6,118 
110,750 
1,467,466 

1,279,195 
1,987,461 
1,508,618 
412,916 
9,739,414 
5,128,831 
133,620,340 
37,146,722 

49,147,451 
8,187,937 


16,440 

45,947 
275,605 
251,019 

30,961 
617,334 

18,964 
172,146 
210,279 

,579,853 
,425,856 
579,674 
887,378 


188,359,937 


1922 


145,155 
643,168 
108,182 
398,689 
44,066 
383,617 
260,167 

47,085 
201,064 
153,847 
633,002 

41,080 


14,795,337 

41,013 
141,849 
4,027,427 


360,248 
5,614,385 
1,710,518 
2,344,024 

350,410 

272,346 
134,239 
136,975 


283,566 
3,324,037 
2,487,935 


992,080 
23,012,480 
483 
5,676 
708,321 
213,397 
6,410 
68,679 
714,343 

1,671,678 
2,479,080 
1,391,299 
311,922 
8,430,591 
3,224,390 
133,849,760 
25,440,322 

34,042,679 
5,085,110 
23,615 
1,413 


136,132 
146,355 
389,398 
140,937 
47,959 
686,394 
16,426 
82,806 
335,775 

4,399,534 
2,039,352 
536,803 
596,327 


135,798,720 


Exports  to 
United  Kingdom 


1921 


5,504 

17 

83 
640 
782 
3,085 


3,509,714 

20,701 
146,078 
17,874 


3,655 
237,369 
184,151 
,189,945 
63,178 

904,078 
27,107 
195 


88,838 
1,262,349 
88,501 


974,228 
31,201,380 


283,732 
168,101 
44 
1,160 
440,573 


2,098,716 
1,016,935 
122,652,290 
34,024,595 

21,904,938 
3,644,723 


13,262 
39,667 


12,612 
202, 


11,167 

6,266,16£ 
4,229, 
138,682 
36,821 


91,291,301 


1922 


140 


1,282 
1,550 
100 


4,253,509 

13,119 
62,773 
47,686 


25,031 
1,738,993 
516,140 
1,149,446 
7,530 

82,764 
5,402 
1,453 


57,973 
662,313 
263,692 


986,623 
22,873,449 
37 
512 
690,004 
207,583 


337,773 


3,713,709 
1 , 444-,  65 
125,942,940 
24,007,726 

16,180,302 
2,276,575 


8,112 
14,987 
211 
105 
32,530 
471,266 
44 
351 


3,917,870 
1,839,880 
93,755 
4,607 


70,368,963 


Exports  to 
United  States 


1921 


124,584 
762,316 

40,015 
177,055 

28,410 
293,454 
253,124 

54,963 
313,364 
149,043 
870,971 
197,123 


7,932,253 

39,309 
35,938 
4,708,612 


416,559 
828,859 
429,568 
797,284 
337,678 

276,015 
395,619 
226,105 


358,383 
5,829,181 
2,434,390 


5,997 
203,960 
1,994 
29,764 
85,739 
35,287 
806 
15,246 
450,274 

1,279,195 
1,987,461 
1,508,618 

412,91 
5,993,786 
3,156,951 
641,950 
184,883 

14,919,288 
2,352,319 


50 
1,071 
267,533 
245,665 
1 

15 

18,512 
165,396 
142,360 

191,258 
118,513 
296,069 
844,314 


75,751,046 
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6. — Principal  Exports  of  Canadian  Produce  from  Canada,  etc.— Continued 


Classification 


Fibres  and  Textiles— 
Cotton- 
Fabrics  


Other  

Flax,  Hemp  and  Jute — 
Flax  fibre  and  tow. . . 

Other  

Silk  

Wool- 
Raw  


Manufactures. 
Binder  twine . . . 


Other  textiles. 


Yd 

S 
% 

Cwt 

$ 
$ 
$ 

Lb. 
$ 
$ 

Cwt 
$ 

.  $ 


Total   Fibres  and 
Textiles   $ 

Wood,  Wood  Products  and 
Paper— 

Books  and  printed  mat- 
ter  $ 

Paper- 
Wall  paper   Roll 

Printing  paper  Cwt. 

$ 

Paper  board   $ 

Wrapping  paper  Cwt. 

$ 

Other  paper  and  mfrs. 

of   $ 

Wood,  Unmanufactured — 
Logs  and  round  tim- 
ber  $ 

Saw  and  Planing  Mill 
Products — 
Planks,  boards  and 

deals  M.  ft 

$ 

Timber,  square  M.  ft. 

$ 

Other  lumber   $ 

Laths   M 

$ 

Shingles   M 

$ 

Shooks   $ 

Other  saw  and  plan- 
ing mill  products.  $ 

Pulp  wood  Cord 

$ 

Other  unmanufactured 

wood   $ 

Wood,  Manufactured — 

Cooperage   $ 

Wood  Pulp- 
Chemical  Cwt. 

Mechanical  Cwt. 

$ 

Other  manufactures . .  $ 

Total  Wood,  Wood 
Products  and  Paper  $ 

Iron  and  Its  Products — 
Ore,  including  chromite  Ton 
$ 

Agricultural      i  m  p  1  e  - 

ments   $ 

Engines   $ 

Hardware  and  cutlery . .  $ 

Machinery   $ 

Rolling  Mill  Products- 
Bars  and  rods   Ton 

$ 

Other   $ 

Smelted  Products — 
Billets,    ingots  and 
blooms   Ton 

t,.  •  * 
Pig  iron   Ton 

$ 


Total  Exports  of  Canadian 
Produce  (Mdse.) 


1914 


356,081 
82,636 
47,560 

7,340 
49,636 
190 
26,880 

2,841,184 
648,675 
81,555 
46,908 
453,530 
542,851 


1,933,513 


505,385 

550,433 
45,328 
5,851,579 
11,386,845 


182,520 
615,310 


627,553 


1,374,197 


1,486,225 
27,764,886 

""536,'i95 
1,773,124 

608,921 
1,699,221 

689, 150 
1,775,619 

189,777 

87,275 
1,089,384 
7,388,770 

83,962 

89,030 

1,515,633 
2,923,083 
4,816,170 
3,441,741 
894,323 


63,201,624 


113,650 
398,023 

7,948,880 
88,266 
94,702 
747, 606 


9,310 
347,347 


1921 


1,734,619 
783,072 
2,060,345 

26,688 
1,298,329 
57,692 
343,077 

7,288,373 
2,168,256 
5,682,24 
186,124 
3,192,174 
3,198,692 


18,783,884 


941,209 

5,108,287 
831,772 
15,112,586 
78,922,137 
5,267,842 
340,946 
3,672,780 

3,408,776 


5,871,779 


1,604,463 
71,079,295 
42,243 
1,832,736 
230,918 
428,644 
3,767,830 
1,831,659 
9,230,581 
1.068,390 

645,954 
1,615,467 
21,513,594 

155,) 

300,! 

9,080,964 
55,060,219 

5,282,042 
16,491,818 

4,266,874 


284,561,478 


26,218 
244, 

12,527,373 
3,735,369 
7,332,041 
5,769,488 

69,340 
4,872,203 
6,051,066 


50,925 
2,912,471 

70, 160 
2,634,153 


1922 


583,976 
289,245 
611,024 

15,276 
167,865 

14,174 
209,715 

1,034,433 
242,045 
927,616 
33,693 
431,128 

1,693,175 


Exports  to 
United  Kingdom 


1921 


4,585,987 


622,501 

2,359,284 
445,536 
15,138,327 
64,635,627 
2,306,525 
162,625 
1,264,654 

881,076 


4,756,123 


1,158,630 
39,012,295 
59,154 
1,651,175 
409,473 
971,070 
6,092,657 
2,231,904 
7,632,418 
602,740 

515,994 
825,967 
9,879,150 

112,531 

98,060 

7,098,527 
25,468,785 

5,336,710 
10,456,092 

3,082,475 


179,925,887 


6,535 
37,359 

5,345,308 
1,480,156 
1,253,124 
2,581,018 

5,432 
277,096 
2,131,351 


2,511 
53,424 


209,276 
274,093 
415,425 

9,538 
580,863 

6,841 
158,710 

130,619 
54,856 

228,763 
17,831 

227,939 

695,712 


2,643,202 


187, 

509, 160 
134,323 
88,849 
444,130 
2,065,845 
90,365 
966,616 

234,514 
1,703,988 


428,059 
20,449,773 
8,891 
631,387 
114,035 
7 
65 
32 
199 
203.072 

11,315 


40,065 

863,797 
4,425,148 
1,397,783 
3,472,454 
1,676,852 


36,761,384 


1,183,076 
120,434 
3,867,161 
1,424,696 

39,885 
2,597,318 
345,553 


49,137 
2,809,015 
18,902 
779,413 


1922 


46,970 
24,735 
130,237 

3,683 
100,643 

4,503 
128,707 

16,033 
2,396 
40,131 
14,767 
194,178 
395,082 


1,020,612 


93,672 


314, 
68, 
54, 

222, 

694, 
46, 

388, 

51, 


46,161 


113,223 
5,346,363 
4,507 
294,955 
159,984 
12 
90 
241 
1,054 
52,857 

4,763 


7,743 

347,876 
1,305,396 
1,787,778 
5,218,426 
1,707,905 


15,664,295 


20 
100 

371,642 
121,980 
603,068 
685,492 


20,095 
354,644 


224 
4,205 


Exports  to 
United  States 


1921 


20,029 
22,210 
159,605 

13,100 
404,059 
25,045 
23,543 

7,128,065 
2,094,691 
663,361 
165,184 
2,924,198 
806,170 


7,122,882 


557,317 

70,861 
17,078 
13,376,836 
68,792,519 
2,423,495 
18,929 
165,291 

771,746 


3,526,152 


1,061,977 
45,107,422 
5,182 
163,1 
105,521 
414,067 
3,636,924 
1,796,865 
9,058,127 
90,262 

578,412 
1,615,467 
21,513,594 

153,481 

166,891 

7,466,857 
46,449,938 

3,268,653 
11,552,473 

1,181,747 


216,011,556 


26,218 
244,966 

3,439,149 
76,450 
1,254,610 
2,054,030 

4,178 
293,715 
1,914,442 


1,787 
103,425 
51,221 
1,852,581 
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6. — Principal  Exports  of  Canadian  Produce  from  Canada,  etc. — Continued 


Total  Exports  of  Canadian 

Exports  to 

Exports  to 

Classification 

Produce  (Mdse 

) 

United  Kingdom 

United 

States 

1914 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921  1 

1922 

Ikon  and  Its  Products—  Con. 

 r 

Smcltrd  Product*  Con 

568,583 

Other  

S 

1  050  57fi 

82  364 

27  097 

833,748 

506,407 

Vehicles — 

1,296 

Automobiles,  freight. 

No. 

6,306 

f  4,290 

619 

97 

4 

8 

$ 

3  571,862 

2 , 602 , 853 

611, 185 

643 , 344 

45 , 496 

3,750 

8,450 

Automobiles,  passen- 

I 15,620 

13,428 

1 , 358 

ger  

No. 

2.804 

796 

1CK 

$ 

(  11,376,268 

7,421,619 

1 , 422 , 548 

1,810,384 

1,037,386 

57,902 

Automobiles,  parts  of 

$ 

235 , 857 

4,262,325 

1,151,453 

86 1 137 

363 ! 1 60 

1,870,093 

116,128 

Other  

i 

74 , 436 

1 ',  578 , 669 

2,929,590 

62,971 

3!  791 

298,158 

428,018 

$ 

2  271  15! 

327(671 

734  855 

inc   oi ft 

1  uo ,  y  10 

496,330 

3.849' 

$ 

46 , 648 

'  845 ',  736 

197,647 

19^813 

2  718 

806,976 

171,055 

s 

loll, ODO 

3l! 207 

11,405 

26^674 

1 ;  101 

3,869 

1,569! 

Ton 

42,564 

77,147 

50,767 

6,402 

187 

69,734 

48,232! 

S 

458 , 800 

1,442,747 

706,510 

150,677 

7,090 

1,251,787 

658,863 

Tools  

$ 

106,617 

538,967 

336 , 004 

143, 139 

93 ',  584 

75 , 863 

112,811 

$ 

1,233^ 879 

4,412, 112 

890,957 

1 , 154 ', 638 

137,325 

1,719,085 

312,309 

Total  Iron  and  its 

Products   

$ 

15,483.491 

76.5C0.741 

28,312,272 

17,653,826 

4  758  888 

19,630,413 

4,693,02( 

) 

Non-Ferrous  Metals— 

Aluminum  

$ 

1,891,673 

4,646,819 

1,511,607 

1, 156,297 

7,057 

3,167,590 

591, 44( 

Brass — 

Cwt. 

40  204 

33,930 

107 
11m 

21,335 

33.85, 

$ 

37l! 549 

271,609 

200,214 

1, 176 

270,433 

199,75 

" 

Other  

$ 

327,429 

155,570 

147, 690 

96 , 484 

4,356 

9,65 

Copper- 

Fine,  in  ore,  matte, 

regulus   

Cwt. 

832,502 

361,679 

103,339 

87,042 

50,870 

274,637 

52,46! 

$ 

9,489,729 

4,336,972 

1,029,417 

653,780 

382,451 

3,683,192 

646,96 

Pigs,  bars,  sheets  and 

blister  

Cwt. 

17A  7Q1 

od,  <yi 

319,660 

Lo , 60 X 

2 

348,752 

292,796 

s 
$ 

C  Tt  1  9llfi 

O  ,  O'J  1 ,  —  iK) 

4,600,564 

ft  1  fi   1  7ft 

4.7 
it 

7,646,398 

4,243,209 

Other  

6(1,  VIZ 

642  821 

699, 124 

OK  Q*?ft 
ZO , ooO 

oi , yyo 

94,807 

331,143 

Lead  

Cwt. 

2, 748 

lll| 108 

409, 179 

78,912 

74,604 

44,904 

$ 

7,562 

525,656 

1,718,967 

369,082 

358,995 

175,938 

Nickel  and  Cobalt- 

Cobalt  

Lb. 

153  481 

66,488 

32,388 

5,754 

119,973 

32,81 

$ 

396,595 

179,503 

112,049 

31,511 

281,746 

98,22 

Nickel  

Cwt. 

505,805 

47o! 183 

109,047 

112,397 

55  ',371 

337,222 

28,91 

$ 

5,374,738 

9,405,291 

2,689,702 

1,942,480 

930,830 

6,782,971 

901,245 

Precious  Metals — 

Gold-bearing  quartz, 

dust,  etc  

$ 

13,326,755 

3,038,779 

2,532,050 

195 

326 

3,036,084 

2,531,72 

4 

Silver  in  ore,  concen- 

trates, etc  

Oz. 

36,758,276 

2,441,270 

3,211,653 

2,441,270 

3,211,65 

$ 

20,971,538 

1,870,244 

2,031,383 

1,870.244 

1  2,031,38 

Oz. 

10,889,780 

10,389,767 

5,386,464 

5,610,024 

2,254,931 

3.558.37 

1 

$ 

9^257! 188 

6,679,921 

4 , 401 ! 852 

3! 634! 297 

1,726,602 

2,241,301 

Other  

$ 

7, 784 

382,355 

284,209 

1,006 

200 

381,355 

283,03 

Zinc  

$ 

963 ! 962 

2,448,741 

292',  146 

189,495 

86, 129 

2,47 

Electric  apparatus  

$ 

651, 461 

485,321 

oil ,  Wo 

1  BO   7Q  1 
XOZ , (ox 

139,237 

97,89 

Other  non-ferrous 

$ 

$ 

1 , 485 , 927 

887,900 

639,703 

188,336 

168,067 

499,660 

301.86 

Total  Non-ferrous 

Metals  

$ 

53,304,267 

45,939,377 

27,885,996 

9,873,516 

5,997,576 

30,029,799 

14,687.260 

Non-Metallic  Minerals- 



Clay  and  clay  products 

58,094 

323,989 

257,624 

4,678 

1,894 

240, 12S 

91.746 

Coal  

Ton 

1,498,820 

2,277,202 

1,953,053 

81,477 

350,014 

1, 031,870 

l,188,3i 

$ 

3 ,  703 , 765 

Ifi  501  47S 

13,182,440 

941 , 29t 

2  720,872 

6,287,861 

7,095,7f 

Coal  products  

$ 

'333! 292 

974,313 

548,928 

1C 

450, 12r 

361,4! 

Graphite  

$ 

121,285 

120,473 

41,145 

1,892 

85 

118,501 

41,0! 

r 

Mica  

$ 

208,526 

660,218 

230, 42S 

45,050 

21.82C 

611,02;: 

205,444 

Petroleum  and  its  pro 

$ 

7,774 

766,924 

888,881 

116,147 

98.57C- 

318, 31J 

215,41 

Stone  and  Its  Products- 

Abrasives,  artificial . 

$ 

1,526,862 

380,583 

14,224 

1,15-1 

1,485,76* 

371,1? 

Other  

$ 

1,271,992 

3,883,651 

1,633,438 

7,662 

18£ 

2,849,52 

1,023,3: 

$ 

3, 152.71C 

12,955.08: 

4,787,031 

1,357,051 

314,265 

8,479,85: 

2,720.583 

Glass  and  glassware. . . 

$ 

32,453 

935,575 

266,054 

409,314 

86, 41" 

230,235 

►  96,603 

Other  non-metallic 

minerals  

$ 

373,752 

1,473,321 

400, 12* 

230,021 

8,14( 

1,199,105 

1  376.447 

Total  Non-Metallic 

Minerals  

$ 

9,263,64[ 

40,121,892 

22,616,68' 

t  3,127,33* 

3,253,42- 

•  22,270,44" 

r  12,605,032 
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Classification 


Chemicals  and  Allied 
Products — 

Acids  Cwt 

f  $ 
Dyeing  and  tanning 

materials   $ 

Explosives   $ 

Fertilizers   $ 

Paints,  pigments  and 

varnishes   $ 

Soap   Lb 

H  $ 
Inorganic  Chemicals  ,n.o.p. — 
Acetate  of  lime  Cwt. 

■L  $ 

Calcium  carbide  Cwt. 

$ 

Cobalt  oxide  and  salts  Lb. 

$ 

Other   $ 

Other  drugs,  dyes  and 
chemicals   $ 

Total  Chemicals 
and  Allied  Pro- 
ducts   S 


All   Other  Commodities — 
Amusement  and  sport- 
ing goods   $ 

Containers   $ 

Household  and  personal 

equipment   $ 

Mineral  waters   $ 

Musical  instruments. .. .  $ 

Scientific  and  Educa-  $ 
tional  Equipment — 

Films   $ 

Other   $ 

Ships  and  vessels   $ 

Vehicles,  n.o.p   $ 

Works  of  art   $ 

Miscellaneous — 

Cartridges   $ 

Settlers'  effects   $ 

Other   $ 

Total  All  Other 

Commodities   $ 


Grand  Total,  Can- 
adian Exports   $ 


Total  Exports  of  Canadian 
Produce  (Mdse.) 


1914 


62,451 
37,413 

30,354 
228,312 
,539,789 

152,994 
445,814 
27,400 

147,096 
316,481 
54,411 
161,026 


311,206 
828,069 


1921 


219,251 
1,069,667 

33,957 
1,271,702 
4,993,176 

1,756,045 
992,374 
143,627 

80,922 
961,578 
1,086,138 
4,618,335 
415,764 
891,045 
351,537 

4,191,382 


4,633,044 


131,903 
1,994 
282,707 


11,860 
31,858 
138,038 
132,418 
134,006 

13,353 
2,841,408 
2,011,653 


5,731,198 


431,588,439 


19,582,051 


98,631 
27,959 

971,888 
16,480 
951,326 


2,493,694 
443,810 
17,349,135 
84,905 
96,114 

52,674 
8,822,207 
980,846 


32,389,669 


1,189,163,701 


1922 


86,447 
90,116 

46,944 
249,789 
2,213,351 

423,604 
1,809,509 
227, 

22,109 
28,373 
513  650 
2,261,054 
302,386 
538,083 
1,714,186 

1,477,739 


Exports  to 
United  Kingdom 


1921 


9,271,027 


52,912 
107,571 

434,779 

63,329 
354,339 


2,352,235 
268,433 

3,242,206 
55,289 
72,563 

15.070 
6,408,583 
602,692 


14,030,001 


740,240,680 


28,468 
419, 


31,300 


40,726 

934,409 
119,171 
24,260 

53,147 
178,529 

27,088 
110,390 
171,599 
399,420 

16,800 

1,070,483 


3,225,94; 


32,1 


290,833 
'334  ,'475 


54,871 
321,110 
4,860,818 
1,885 
17,541 

11,949 
907,729 
91,153 


6,924,933 


312,844,871 


1922 


21,659 
20,939 


28, 


7,809 

162,903 
993,573 
138,882 


1 
4 

11,212 
23,549 
5,242 

551,333 


939,529 


9,280 


30,795 


15,632 
175,116 
4,888 
891 
14,479 

2,223 
580,931 
102,798 


Exports  to 
United  States 


1921 


175,347 
310,015 

202 
627,401 
3,563,042 

154,055 
16,922 
2,474 

10,755 
30,087 
973,177 
4,159,844 
140,115 
306,352 
250,759 

2,290,627 


11,694,858 


1,035,792 


299,361,675 


32,323 
16,063 

255,660 
12,785 
118,557 


2,378,524 
35,317 

1,760,122 
60,942 
78,432 

1,072 
7,574,512 
406,545 


12,730,854 


542,322,967 


293,906,643 


PANAMA  SURPLUS  STOCKS 

Manufacturers  or  merchants  who  contemplate  exporting  goods  to  Panama  or 
adjacent  countries  should  note  that,  owing  to  decreased  demands,  large  quantities  of 
material  of  many  classes  now  in  stock  in  the  Panama  Canal  zone  purchased  for  canal 
maintenance  and  for  repairs  and  issues  to  vessels  have  been  declared  surplus,  and  are 
being  offered  for  sale  to  the  public,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  It  is 
desired,  if  practicable,  to  sell  this  material  for  shipment  to  markets  such  as  will 
make  its  present  location  an  advantage  as  compared  with  material  which  might  be 
shipped  from  the  United  States,  such  markets,  for  example,  as  South  and  Central 
American  countries,  Japan,  China,  Spain,  etc.  Among  the  materials  available  in 
important  quantities  are  bearing  metals,  sheet  metals,  bronze  mosquito  screening, 
horse  and  mule  shoes,  air-brake  material,  scales,  chain,  tackle  blocks,  sheet  glass, 
paints  and  varnishes,  lubricating  oils  and  grease,  fire  bricks,  vitrified  pipe  and  fittings, 
millwork,  canvas  rope,  hose,  nails,  marine  hardware,  general  hardware,  bolts,  nuts, 
and  rivets,  cable,  electrical  material,  building  materials,  tools,  iron  and  steel  bars, 
plates  and  shapes,  and  repair  parts  for  various  kinds  of  equipment. 
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FUTURE  OF  THE  MILLING  AND  GRAIN  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  May  9,  1922. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  possibly  the  largest  millers  in 
South  Wales,  Sir  William  Edgar  Nicholls  in  his  review  of  the  milling  and  grain 
trades  submitted  some  very  interesting  facts.  What  may  prove  of  particular  interest 
to  Canadian  millers  are  his  remarks  on  the  future  trend  of  prices.  It  has  therefore 
been  deemed  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  milling  trade  to  what  he 
anticipates  will  be  the  future  prices  in  England,  particularly  in  view  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  Russian  supplies. 

Sir  William  Edgar  Nicholls  said  that  he  thought  low  prices  will  not  repeat  them- 
selves for  several  years,  as  wheats  cannot  be  produced  at  the  necessary  price  to  give 
a  living  to  the  farmer,  either  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  shipowner  cannot 
provide  freight  at  pre-war  low  rates  and  make  a  return  on  his  capital;  the  millers 
cannot  manufacture  their  flours  except  at  enormously  increased  costs;  while  the  banker, 
after  covering  his  higher  expenses,  must  and  is  entitled  to  charge  a  price  which  will 
permit  him  to  live.  Sir.  W.  Nicholls  does  not  predict  what  future  prices  are  likely  to  be. 
There  are  many  facts  bearing  on  this  question  of  economic  prices,  and  one  alone  of 
considerable  influence,  and  that  is  supplies  from  Russia.    He  said: — 

PRE-WAR  SUPPLIES   FROM  RUSSIA 

"  I  allude  to  the  pre-war  cereal  supplies  from  the  granary  of  Europe,  the  Russian 
Empire.  The  average  Russian  exports  for  the  three  pre-war  years,  1911,  1912,  1913, 
were  as  follows: — 


Wheat,  quarters  (480  lb.)   15,048,733 

Wheat  flour,  sacks  (280  lb.)   1,022,033 

Rye,  quarters  (480  lb.)   2,878,466 

Rye  flour,  sacks  (280  lb)   963.733 

Oats,  quarters  (320  lb.)   6,292,766 

Barley,  quarters  (400  lb.),   19,440,566 

Maize,  quarters  (480  lb.)   3,79LW.'> 


"  Taking  the  whole  of  the  wheat  flour  and  rye  flour  as  human  food,  the  whole  of 
the  coarse  grain  as  animal  food,  and  dividing  the  wheat  and  rye  into  70  per  cent 
human  food  and  30  per  cent  animal  food,  we  arrive  at  the  fact  that  over  these  three 
years  Russia  provided  the  importing  nations  with  over  2|  million  tons  annually  of 
human,  and  over  6£  million  tons  annually  of  animal  food;  or,  stated  in  another  way, 
the  former  figure  means  that  the  importing  nations  received  from  Russia  each  year 
during  that  period  sufficient  breadstuffs  to  feed  a  population  of  over  27  million  people, 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  average  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  review 
of  such  facts  definitely  shows  the  importance  which  these  exports  had  in  the  economic 
pre-war  food  situation.  Other  countries  now  have  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  our 
requirements  are  secured  from  a  smaller  number  of  producers,  but  the  removal  of 
Russian  supplies  has  the  effect  of  emphasizing  the  necessary  supplies  from  other 
exporters,  and  this  must  in  itself  have  the  effect  of  maintaining  prices  on  a  higher 
level  than  would  obtain  if  Russian  supplies  were  in  the  picture. 

"  But  this  is  not  all,  for  Russia  has  not  produced,  and  is  not  producing,  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  her  own  population,  and  this  unusual  demand  has  again  been 
thrown  on  the  other  world  producers,  and  important  quantities  of  foodstuffs  have  been 
contracted  for  from  this  country,  Canada,  America,  the  Argentine,  and  Australia  to 
meet  their  food  necessities,  or  for  seed  purposes." 

MILLING  CAPACITY  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  milling  capacity  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    Sir  William  Nicholls  remarks: — 

"  This  increase  of  capacity  by  the  favourably  situated  mills,  probably  amounting 
to  at  least  500  sacks  per  hour,  has  meant  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  more  over-milled 
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than  it  was  in  the  pre-war  period,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  mills 
of  this  country  can  provide  flour  for  approximately  10  million  people  in  excess  of  our 
present  population.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present  consumption  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  about  41  million  sacks  per  annum,  and  if  the  import  of  foreign  flour  (the  figures 
are  392,661  sacks  of  280  pounds  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year)  is  to  continue  at 
approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  consumption,  it  means  that  the  mills  of  this  country 
must  be  satisfied  with  an  output  of  from  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  their  capacity. 
Personally,  however,  I  would  not  accept  what  these  figures  indicate,  for  we  can  at 
least  reinstate  the  pre-war  proportions,  and,  beyond  this,  I  feel  now,  as  I  have  always 
felt,  that,  receiving  our  supplies  of  wheats  from  the  whole  world,  we  should  find  export 
markets  which  should  ultimately  absorb  the  excess  quantity." 


TRADE  RE-ESTABLISHMENT 

In  recording  some  little  progress  made  towards  re-establishing  British  commercial 
supremacy,  Sir  W.  Nicholls,  speaking  in  Cardiff,  the  most  important  centre  in  the 
world's  coal  trade,  stated  that  such  progress  as  had  already  been  made  has  largely 
been  evolved  through  the  efforts  made  in  the  coal  industry,  whose  pre-war  output  had 
been  very  nearly  re-established. 


MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  CLOSET  SEATS  IN  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  E.  Stevens 

Kingston,  May  11,  1922. — The  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  hookworm  in  this 
colony  is  developing  into  a  general  movement  for  the  sanitation  of  the  rural  areas  of 
Jamaica.  To  this  end,  the  installation  of  latrines  is  being  carried  out  parish  by  parish, 
and  during  the  coming  year  the  Government  hope  to  continue  this  campaign  with 
even  greater  vigour  than  in  the  past.  The  installation  of  these  latrines — of  which 
details  can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa — furnishes  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  closet  seats. 

These  latrines  are  made  according  to  definite  specifications,  and  at  present  are 
being  manufactured  entirely  by  native  labour  at  a  comparatively  high  figure.  The 
Medical  Department  of  J amaica  would  therefore  be  willing  to  consider  quotations 
upon  closet  seats,  upon  which  part  of  the  latrine  the  amount  of  machine  work  should 
make  it  possible  to  produce  more  cheaply  in  Canada.  These  seats  are  required  to  be 
up  to  the  specifications  furnished  in  a  description  which  has  been  supplied  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  King- 
ston will  be  pleased  to  place  any  such  quotations  before  the  proper  authorities. 

As  the  work  progresses  the  quantities  required  will  continue  to  grow  larger,  so 
that  if  prices  are  right,  a  considerable  volume  of  business  may  be  available  to  Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 


TOILET-SOAP  TRADE  OF  CHINA 

There  are  great  possibilities  for  development  of  the  toilet-soap  trade  in  China. 
Cheap  varieties  of  toilet  soaps  put  up  in  fancy  cartons  are  in  considerable  demand 
among  the  higher-class  Chinese.  Many  United  States  brands  find  ready  sales,  and  the 
Japanese  make  a  cheap  toilet  soap  which  has  been  widely  distributed.  One  British 
firm  at  one  time  sold  at  least  seven  different  varieties  of  this  commodity,  whilst  another 
British  firm  sold  upwards  of  thirty  varieties.  The  local  manufacture  of  toilet  soap 
would  meet  with  unqualified  success,  provided  local  conditions  were  complied  with. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Com aiissionkr  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  April  18,  1922. — The  estimate  of  the  national  wealth  of  Australia  at 
£1,530,000,000  is  based  on  the  census  of  wealth  taken  in  1915  and  allowing  for  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  money  since  then,  and  hence  it  is  considered  as  nearly  correct 
to-day  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain. 

The  Commonwealth  has  greatly  increased  in  wealth,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
two  past  decades.  In  1901  (when  confederation  of  the  colonies  was  effected)  the  pro- 
duction of  Australia  was  valued  at  £114,585,000.  In  1920-21  production  had  increased 
to  £348,000,000. 

In  1919-20  the  cheque  paying — or  commercial  trading — banks  held  deposits  of 
£226,000,000,  while  in  the  same  year  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments' 
savings  banks  held  deposits  of  £137,000,000,  thus  aggregating  £403,000,000  held  by  all 
banks.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  trading  banks  in  Australia  do  not  accept  the  small 
savings  bank  deposits  which  are  a  feature  of  Canadian  banking,  hence  there  is  no 
equitable  basis  for  making  a  comparison  of  the  per  capita  savings  banks'  deposits  of 
each  country. 

On  a  per  capita  basis  of  population  the  trading  banks  held  in  1920  deposits  of 
£76  19s.  4d.  ($374.57),  and  the  savings  banks  deposits  of  £25  16s.  8d.  ($125.72)  per 
head. 

At  the  closing  of  this  mail  the  money  market  in  Australia  shows  a  slightly  easier 
tendency  since  the  December  quarter.  Bank  deposits  increased  and  trading  advances 
decreased  during  the  March  term.  But  for  the  operations  of  the  voluntary  wheat  pool, 
■whose  advances  have  far  exceeded  the  estimates  of  the  interested  state  governments — 
(the  estimated  total  was  £2,000,000  and  the  advances  at  this  date  have  exceeded 
£4,300,000,  repayable  in  London) — money  would  have  been  readily  available  for  all 
legitimate  borrowing  requirements. 

Commonwealth  and  State  Government  bonds  have  substantially  hardened  in  value, 
and  quite  a  number  of  debenture  and  preference  capital  issues  by  mercantile  concerns 
have  been  largely  over-subscribed.  Attributed  to  the  result  of  the  New  South  Wales 
state  elections,  there  is  now  a  decidedly  optimistic  tone  in  that  state,  despite  the  closing 
down  of  the  steel  works  at  Newcastle  and  Lithgow. 

Rates  for  bank  overdrafts  and  discounts  of  good  trade  bills  are  quoted  as  from 
6£  per  cent  and  6  per  cent  per  annum  respectively.  The  branches  of  Australian 
banks  in  London  generally  now  appear  to  have  a  plethora  of  funds  available  in  direct 
contrast  with  their  position  a  year  ago. 

The  variations  in  the  Montreal  and  New  York  sterling  exchange  rates  have 
shown  limited  fluctuation  during  the  last  month.  On  account  of  the  Easter  holi- 
days, banks  in  Australia  closed  on  the  evening  of  April  13  and  do  not  open  until 
the  morning  of  April  19.  The  rates  ruling  on  April  12  were  Montreal  $4.53  and 
New  York  $4.41  to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  approaching  half-yearly  balance  (on  June  30)  is  viewed  by  some  trading 
(particularly  dry  goods)  houses  with  apprehension  despite  the  fact  that  they  wrote 
down  their  stock  values  in  June  and  December,  1921,  but  the  pruning  knife  was 
apparently  not  put  in  so  deeply  as  was  required.  Instead  of  the  markets  of  the  world 
showing  an  anticipated  improvement,  prices  all  round  have  declined,  and  instead  of 
a  profit  on  the  year's  transactions  the  prospects  are  further  losses  on  the  realization 
of  the  carry-over  from  surplus  importations  purchased  at  the  peak  of  values.  In 
order  to  tide  over  financial  difficulties,  some  large  trading  concerns  have  obtained 
substantial  monetary  assistance  by  the  issue  of  debentures  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  control  of  their  businesses  has  passed  to  new  hands.  In  the  issue  of  these  deben- 
tures the  confidence  of  investors  has  been  illustrated  in  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  the  required  capital  has  been  over-subscribed.    In  one  instance  a  Melbourne 
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departmental  store  issue  of  £200,000  was  largely  over-applied  for  in  less  than  two 
hours,  which  indicates  that  there  is  in  Australia  a  large  amount  of  floating  capital 
available  for  investment. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  large  insolvencies,  as  bankers  and 
creditors  are  extending  generous  consideration  while  the  final  period  of  readjustment 
is  being  reached;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  likely  to  be  some  further  com- 
promises and  acceptances  of  an  extended  period  of  payment  in  the  case  of  the 
paratively  few  weaker  houses. 

Some  domestic  manufacturers  are  also  experiencing  reverses  from  the  boom  1 1 
have  had  for  several  years,  especially  in  the  industries  devoted  to  weaving,  knitting, 
and  in  making  cotton  goods,  despite  the  advantages  they  enjoy  through  exceedingly 
high  customs  duties  recently  imposed,  and  the  natural  protection  afforded  to  them 
by  ocean  freights  and  other  importing  charges. 

The  hardware  trade  and  the  wholesale  grocery  distributing  houses  are  in  a  sound 
position,  and  have  not  shown  signs  of  financial  stress — with  the  exception  of  a  few 
speculative  firms  which  went  under  in  the  early  stages  of  the  financial  stringency. 

While  it  is  unlikely — as  in  other  countries — that  the  period  of  readjustment  and 
deflation  has  yet  been  arrived  at  in  Australia,  there  is  undoubted  evidence  of  per- 
manent improvement  which,  with  favourable  climatic  conditions,  emphasizes  that 
the  wonderful  recuperative  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  should  speedily  place  the 
country  in  an  eminently  sound  trading  position. 

Importers  selling  certain  classes  of  mechinery,  on  the  usual  time-payment 
system,  report  that  their  collections  this  year  have  been  above  the  average  and  that 
farmers  and  dairymen  are  enjoying  a  period  of  prosperity. 

Owing  to  the  Easter  holiday  season,  no  cables  have  been  received  giving  to-day's 
London  parity,  but  the  present  nominal  quotation  for  Australian  wheat  is  5s.  6d. 
per  bushel,  and  for  flour  £11  10s.  per  ton  in  150-pound  bags,  both  f.o.b.  steamer  at 
principal  ports  of  shipment. 

The  dried  fruit  crop  has  been  gathered  under  exceptionally  favourable  climatic 
conditions,  and  the  output  of  sultana  raisins  is  stated  this  season  to  be  the  best  in 
the  world.  Through  the  excellent  quality  of  the  crop,  almost  the  whole  of  the  fruit 
has  been  dried,  and  only  a  small  percentage  was  sent  to  the  distilleries.  Producers 
are  hopeful  of  receiving  large  orders  from  Canada  for  both  raisins  and  currants. 

As  emphasized  in  recent  reports,  the  Australian  frozen  meat  industry  has  for 
some  time  been  in  a  precarious  condition,  but  the  subsidy  recently  granted  on  exports 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government,  combined  with  freezing  and  ocean  freight  con- 
cessions, tend  to  bring  about  the  much-desired  improvement  in  the  trade. 

REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  1920-21 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 
II 

IMPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Importations  of  agricultural  implements  into  Australia  in  pre-war  years  showed 
comparatively  little  variation  when  taken  over  several  seasons.  The  trade  fluctuates 
according  to  the  climatic  conditions  experienced  and  the  extent  of  the  new  areas 
being  opened  for  cultivation.  Should  a  season  be  favourable  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing demand  for  new  farming  implements  and  machinery,  whereas  if  a  season  is 
unfavourable  large  stocks  are  carried  over  until  the  succeeding  normal  year. 

The  total  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  from  all  countries, 
into  the  Commonwealth  for  the  years  1918-19  to  1920-21  are  shown  thus  :— 

Australian  Imports  1918-19  1919-20  1920-21 

Agricultural  machinery,  etc   £665,568       £437,733  £917,920 
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CANADIAN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

A6  in  former  years,  Canada  continued  to  maintain  the  predominant  position  in 
the  importing  agricultural  and  implement  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the 
fiscal  year  of  1*920-21.  In  addition  to  the  adaptability  of  the  implements  for  Aus- 
tralian requiremcnte — many  being  made  specially  for  that  purpose — the  principal 
manufacturers  are  represented  by  either  branch  houses  or  capable  agents,  with  per- 
fect selling  organizations,  which  materially  contributed  to  the  results  attained.  For 
cultivating,  sowing  and  cutting  the  importations  are  practically  confined  to  agricul- 
tural machinery  made  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  importations  from 
the  United  Kingdom  are  largely  composed  of  plough  shares,  plough  boards  and 
articles  required  by  Australian  manufacturers  for  the  construction  of  locally-made 
implements.  In  addition  there  are  a  few  threshing  outfits,  some  cream  separators 
and  rollers  and  mowers  of  British  make.  For  comparative  purposes  the  annexed 
schedule  illustrates  the  value  of  Australian  importations  from  the  three  principal 
sources  of  manufacture — Canada,  the  United  (States,  and  the  United  Kingdom — for 
the  last  three  years: — 

Agricultural  Machinery 

From  From  From 

Canada  United  States  United  Kingdom 

Australian    imports    1918-19   £334,929  £257,569  £69,703 

Australian    imports    1919-20   223,259  144,663  62,039 

Australian    imports    1920-21    425,435  379,709  107,004 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  IMPORTS  CLASSIFIED 


Many  items  of  agricultural  machinery  of  minor  importance  are  included  in  the 
Commonwealth  trade  classification  with  items  of  considerable  value.  In  giving  the 
value  of  the  importations  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  appended  schedules  comment 
is  made  only  upon  the  more  important  items.  As  heretofore,  should  detailed  infor- 
mation be  required  by  manufacturers  of  special  farming  machinery  and  implements 
as  to  their  adaptability  for  the  Australian  trade,  it  will  be  furnished  on  application. 
The  classification  and  values  of  the  imports  into  Australia,  showing  increases  and 
decreases,  will  be  found  in  the  appended  tables. 

Chaff cutter  and  Horse  Gears,  Chaff  cutter  Knives,  Corn  Shelters,  Corn  Hushers,  Culti- 
vators N.E.I. ,  Harrows,  Ploughs  N.E.I. ,  Plough  Shares,  Plough 
Mould  Boards,  Scarifiers 

1919-20  1920-21  -(-Increase 

I  Value  Value  —Decrease 

United  Kingdom                                              £  15,582  £  20,920  +  £  5,338 

Canada                                                                  56,460  148,570  +  92,110 

New  Zealand                                                        1,088  2,573  +  1,485 

Other    British   countries                                          81  5—  76 

United  States                                                     27,408  71,080  +  43,672 

Other   foreign   countries                                         146  159  +  13 

£100,765         £243,307     +  £142,542 


The  marked  increase  in  the  values  of  this  classification  is  attributed  to  the  recur- 
rent variations  in  the  requirements  of  particular  seasons  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
carry-over  from  the  previous  year  was  limited.  In  1920L21  Canada  continued  to 
hold  the  principal  trade  in  cultivators  and  some  lines  of  ploughs,  and  in  addition  to 
a  large  share  of  this  trade,  the  United  States  controls  the  bulk  of  such  lines  as  corn 
shellers  and  huskers.  The  United  Kingdom  predominates  in  chaffcutters,  knives, 
horse  gears,  plough  shares  and  mould  boards. 
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!   Combined  Corn  Shelters,  Huslcer  and  Bagger,  Combined  Corn  Shelter  and  Huske 
Disc  Cultivators,  Stump  Jump  Plough,  Winnowers,  Seats,  Poles,  Swingle  Bars, 
Yokes  and  Trees  for  Agricultural  Machines,  when  Imported  Separately 

— Imports 

1919-20         1920-21  -flncrease 
',   Value  Value  —Decrease 


United  Kingdom   £    262  £    1,125    +  £  863 

Canada   17,336  20,159    +  2,823 

New  Zealand   55  1—  54 

United  States   14,286  23,685    +  9,399 


£31,939  £44,970     +  £13,031 


While  the  imports  under  this  classification  in  1920-21  show  a  fair  increase,  yet 
!  the  figures  are  lees  than  in  1918-19  when  the  values  were  £47,368,  thus  again  illus- 
trating the  variations  which  recur  from  season  to  season.    Imported  stump  jump 
ploughs  are  almost  exclusively  Canadian,  while  the  trade  in  disc  cultivators,  seats, 
I  poles,  swingle  bars,  yokes  and  trees  are  held  by  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Corn 
shellers  and  huskers   are   unimportant  in  value.    The   competition    of  Australian 
j  manufacturers  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  importations  under  this  classification. 

Drills  (Fertilizer,  Seed  and  Grain) 


1919-20  1920-21  +Increase 

,  Value  Value  —Decrease 

Canada   £  19,744  £23,175  +  £3,431 

United  States   2,853  2,135  —  718 


£22,597  £25,310     +  £2,713 


In  1911  the  importations  of  seed  and  grain  drills  were  valued  at  £111,079,  but 
in  recent  years  the  decline  is  attributed  to  the  demand  having  been  to  a  great  extent 
j  overtaken.    With  the  opening  up  and  settlement  of  new  areas  of  land  for  cultivation 
I  the  demand  for  drills  will  revive. 

Attachments  for  Drills  (Fertilizers — Seed  and  Grain) — Imports 


1919-20  1920-21  + Increase 

i  Value  Value  —Decrease 

United  Kingdom                                                £    273  £  2,117  +    £  1,844 

Canada                                                     ..           7.51S  8,427  +  909 

United  States                                                        1,211  1,045  —  166 


£9,002  £11,589     +  £3,587 


This  trade  is  dependent  upon  replacements  required  for  imported  drills  and 
parts  used  by  Australian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery. 

Harvesters  (Strippers) — Imports 

1919-20  1920-21  -[-Increase 

I  Value  Value  —Decrease 

Canada   £63,772  £   -  £63,772 

United  States                                                       2,098  11,276  +  9,178 

£65,870  £11,276  —£54,594 


The  variation  in  importations  of  agricultural  machinery  from  year  to  year  is 
reflected  in  the  above  schedule.  In  1918-19  the  value  was  £184,253,  and  in  1917-18 
the  total  was  £81,900.  The  massive  stripper  harvesters  made  in  Canada  are  held  to 
be  superior  to  all  competitors.  These  harvesters  (which  are  also  extensively  made 
in  Australia)  can  only  be  used  under  dry  climatic  conditions — such  as  in  Australia 
and  the  Argentine — where  the  grain  is  ripened  on  the  straw. 
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Metal  Parts  of  Stripper  Harvesters  and  Strippers — Imports 

1919-20  1920-21 

Value  Value  Increase 

United  Kingdom   £       72  £  72 

Canada                                                                  £5,058              7,252  2,194 

United  States                                                          2,095              4,064  1,969 


£7,153  £11,388  £4,235 


Coincident  with  the  importations  of  harvesters  is  the  demand  for  replacements, 
while  a  portion  of  this  item  is  represented  by  the  requirements  of  local  manufac- 
turers. 

Mowers,  Reapers,  and  Reapers  and  Binders — Imports 

1919-20  1920-21  + Increase 

|   Value  Value  —Decrease 

United  Kingdom                                                 £  3,689  £    1,846  -  £  1,843 

Canada                                                                  42,712  206,240  +  163,528 

New  Zealand                                                              296  22  -  274 

United  States                                                     22,830  155,674  +  122,844 


£69,527         £363,782     +  £294.255 


The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  values  of  importations  in  this  classification 
can  to  some  extent  be  attributed  to  the  apprehension  of  much  higher  rates  of  duty 
(since  effective)  being  imposed.  As  in  other  lines  the  demand  for  reapers  and 
binders — which  are  only  used  for  a  few  weeks  in  harvesting — is  subject  to  extreme 
fluctuations,  for  much  depends  upon  climatic  conditions.  Mowers  are  chiefly  used  for 
cutting  lucerne  (alfalfa),  which  is  a  quick-growing  'crop,  hence  these  machines  are 
in  operation  the  year  round  in  Australia.  With  the  recently  imposed  customs  duties 
and  Australian  competition  the  outlook  points  to  a  substantial  decrease  in  future 
importations. 

Agricultural  Implements  N.E.I.  (Dutiable) — Imports 

Including  cane  leaders,  unloaders,  and  harvesters,  channel  making  graders, 
garden  and  field  spraying  machines,  rollers,  hose  reels,  syringes,  horse  road  rollers 
and  machines,  lawn  mowers,  sweepers,  and  sprinklers,  road  scoops  and  scrapers, 
scoops,  stump  extractors: — 


1919-20 

1920-21 

+ Increase 

|  Value 

Value 

—  Decrease 

  £  7,708 

£14,880 

+    £  7,172 

  3,291 

5,204 

+  1,913 

  29,976 

55,100 

+  25,124 

Other  foreign  

.   . .   . :  :v-  1  431 

813 

+  382 

Other  British  

  367 

183 

1S4 

£41,773 

£76,180 

+  £34,407 

In  garden  and  orchard  implements  and  other  lines  included  in  this  miscel- 
laneous schedule,  United  States  manufacturers  continue  to  hold  the  bulk  of  the 
trade.  Well-established  makes  of  British  and  United  States  lawn  mowers  control 
the  bulk  of  the  Australian  requirements.  The  demand  continues  throughout  the 
entire  year  and  is,  through  capable  representation,  receiving  the  close  attention  of 
manufacturers  in  the  Dominion.  Channel  graders  and  scoops,  chiefly  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  are  used  in  irrigation  and  swamp  reclama- 
tion works.  The  rapid  development  of  irrigation  areas  on  the  Murray  river,  par- 
ticularly in  the  states  of  South  Australia  and  Victoria,  is  causing  an  active  demand 
for  small  implements  required  in  orchards  and  vineyards  to  which  some  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  now  devoting  special  consideration. 
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Agricultural  Implements,  Other  Imports 

Including  teeters  and  pasteurizers;  cotton  gins;  fibre  scutching  machines;  hand- 
worked rakes  and  ploughs  combined;  hay  tedders;  horse  rakes,  lucerne  bunchers; 
maize  harvesters;  maize  binders;  milking  machines;  mould  board  plates  in  th.Q 
rough  and  not  cut  into  shape;  potato  raisers  or  diggers;  potato  sorters,  root  cutters, 
pulpers,  and  graders;  straw  stackers;  sub-surface  packers;  threshing  machines, 
etc. : — 


1919-20 

1920-21 

+ Increase 

j  Value 

"Value 

Decrease 

  £34,525 

£  66,044 

+ 

£31,519 

6,408 

960 

814 

386 

249 

2,487 

935 

437 

55,650 

+ 

13,744 

18 

+ 

18 

£89,107 

£130,118 

+ 

£41,011 

The  importations  from  Canada  are  chiefly  horse  rakes,  lucerne  bunchers,  root 
cutters,  pulpers  and  sub-surface  packers.    Importations  from  the  United  Kingdom 
are  mainly  represented  in  mouldboard  plates  and  a  few  threshing  outfits.    From  the 
United  States  the  leading  lines  under  the  above  schedule  are  similar  to  those  from 
i  Canada  with  the  addition  of  rakes,  bunchers  and  mouldboard  plates. 

LIME  SPREADERS  ON  AUSTRALIAN  FARMS 

As  outlined  in  former  reports,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  lime  spreaders  to  over- 
come the  sourness  of  the  soil  caused  by  the  continued  use  of  superphosphates  as  a 
fertilizer.  The  spreaders  are  in  chief  demand  in  the  districts  where  lucerne  (alfalfa) 
is  under  cultivation.  The  majority  of  the  machines  in  use  are  made  in  Australia, 
but  Canadian  and  United  Kingdom  spreaders  participate  in  the  trade.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  this  trade  is  now  largely  overtaken  and  unimportant  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

CORN  PLANTERS 

In  Australia  corn  planters  are  known  as  maize  drills.  What  is  known  as  the 
check-row  planter  in  North  America  has  not  found  favour  in  Australia.  In  normal 
seasons  the  sale  of  single  row  corn  planters — or  maize  drills — is  not  estimated  to 

I exceed  1,000  planters,  of  which  the  importations  are  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  sale  is  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  planters  are  equipped  with  a  small  fertilizer 
attachment  to  permit  the  sowing  of  superphosphates  or  bone  dust  along  with  the 
•corn. 
FARM  TRACTORS 

There  is  no  separate  classification  in  the  Commonwealth  trade  returns  showing 
the  importations  of  farming  tractors,  which  are  included  in  the  schedule  of  port- 
able and  traction  engines  and  are  dealt  with  under  a  subsequent  (paragraph.  The 
importation  of  tractors  has  been,  in  comparison  with  the  large  quantity  of  farming 
machinery  sold  in  Australia,  exceedingly  limited  and,  in  the  opinion  of  experts, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  immediate  prospect  of  any  marked  development  in 
this  trade.  To  some  extent  the  manufacture  of  tractors  in  Australia  has  commenced, 
but  this  industry  has  not  advanced  beyond  the  initial  stages.  The  concensus  of 
opinion  in  the  implement  business  is  that  present  costs  must  be  considerably  reduced 
before  tractors  will  enter  largely  into  use  on  Australian  farms. 
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DECLINE   IN  IMPORTS  OF   IMPLEMENTS  FORECASTED 


On  the  introduction  of  the  new  Commonwealth  customs  tariff  in  March,  19*21, 
the  immense  trade  in  the  importing  agricultural  implement  and  machinery  trade 
received  the  most  serious  set-back  it  had  ever  experienced  by  the  imposition  of 
highly  protective  duties  designed  to  encourage  the  development  of  already  well-estab- 
lished Australian  industries.  Some  of  the  duties  are  admittedly  prohibitive  and — 
in  expert  opinion — there  has  necessarily  been  a  marked  contraction  in  the  value  of 
imported  farming  machinery  after  the  higher  rates  of  duties  became  operative.  In 
former  years  Canadian  manufacturers  held  the  larger  portion  of  the  trade  in  farm- 
ing implements  imported  into  Australia,  and  it  follows  as  a  natural  sequence  that 
exports  from  the  Dominion  are  likely  to  suffer  a  serious  decline. 

The  importers  of  implements  state  that  perforce  the  volume  of  the  orders  sent 
oversea  in  recent  months  has  been  exceedingly  limited,  and  the  trade  for  the  present 
continues  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  The  outlook  is  viewed  in  anything 
but  an  optimistic  mood,  but  it  will  take  some  time  ahead  to  demonstrate  whether 
the  domestic  makers  have  sufficiently  advanced  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  large  Aus- 
tralian requirements  in  normal  climatic  years.  Inversely,  the  trade  in  smaller 
implements  required  in  the  orchards  and  vineyards  in  the  irrigation  districts  (for 
this  intense  culture)  is  encouraging,  and  is  now  receiving  more  attention  than 
hitherto  fro-m  importers. 

Through  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  farming  labour,  the  tendency  now  is  to  use 
larger  machines  and  those  combining  two  operations  at  the  same  time  (such  as  the 
combined  drill  and  cultivator),  and  hence  there  has  in  recent  years  been  a  decided 
evolution  in  this  regard.  Drills  up  to  13  feet  are  now  extensively  sold.  Further,  as 
invoice  values  are  computed  for  dutiable  purposes  on  the  bank  rate  of  exchange 
ruling  at  the  date  of  shipment,  the  amount  of  actual  duty  paid  is  considerably  more 
than  the  rates  ruling  in  the  tariff. 

Generally,  there  has  been  •  a  large  carry-over  of  stocks  of  farming  implements 
from  1921  which  will  have  an  additional  bearing  upon  the  probable  marked  diminu- 
tion in  importations. 


The  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery  is  an  important  and  old-established 
Australian  industry.  While  Melbourne  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  industry,  factories 
are  in  operation  in  all  the  States.  In  country  towns  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
small  factories.  While  there  has  been  an  increase  in  output  in  1919-20  in  compari- 
son with  1918-19,  the  number  of  factories  and  production  are  less  than  in  1917  and 
the  preceding  three  years.  Excluding  reapers  and  binders,  mowers  and  rakes — all 
of  which  have  hitherto  been  imported — Australian  factories  produce  implements 
similar  to  those  imported  from  oversea.  The  local  output  chiefly  consists  of  stripper 
harvesters,  winnowers,  grain  and  fertilizer  drills,  disc  and  tyne  cultivators,  and 
stump  jump  ploughs.  Quite  recently  a  line  of  Australian  reapers  and  binders  has 
been  placed  on  the  market. 

The  appended  table  gives  particulars  concerning  Australian  agricultural 
machinery  factories  for  the  years  1918-19  and  1919-20  (the  latest  available) : — 


AUSTRALIAN   AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENT  FACTORIES 


1918-19 


1919-20 


Increase 


Number  of  factories  

Number  of  employees  

Actual  horse-power  of  engines  used..  .. 
Approximate  value  of  land  and  buildings.. 
Approximate  value  of  plant  and  machinery- 
Total  amount  of  wages  paid  

Value  of  fuel  used  

Value  of  raw  material  worked  up .  . 

Value  of  final  output  

Value  added  in  process  of  manufacture.. 


367,951 
350,754 
420,750 
26,755 
531,766 
1,149,121 
617,355 


£  138 


2,914 
2,338 


368, S97 
372,949 
465,558 
30,096 
586,048 
1,282,931 
696,883 


£  141 


3,116 
2,505 


£  3 


22,195 
44,808 
3,341 
54,282 
133,810 
79,528 


202 
167 
946 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  EXPORTED  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

The  values  of  the  Australian-made  agricultural  implements  and  machinery 
exported  from  the  Commonwealth  in  1919-20  and  1920-21  are  tabulated  thus:  

1919-20  1920-21  +Increase 

I  Value  Value  —Decrease 

Cream  separators   £    636  £  8,871  +    £  8,235 

Ploughs  and  harrows   2,372  2,426  +         '  54 

Reapers  and  binders   1,213  43  —  1,170 

Stripper  harvesters   676  174  —  '502 

Harvester  parts   22  5,095  +  5,073 

Implements   (unspecified)   20,128  38,672  +  18,544 


£25,047  £55,281     +  £30,234 


In  1913,  Australia  exported  agricultural  implements — chiefly  stripper  harvesters 
— to  the  Argentine  Eepublic  to  the  value  of  £175,000,  but  the  lack  of  transportation 
during  the  years  of  the  war  terminated  this  trade.  Since  then  the  high  cost  of 
materials  and  skilled  labour  has  mitigated  against  the  revival  of  exports.  The  strong- 
domestic  demand  has,  however,  more  than  compensated  Australian  implement  manu- 
facturers for  the  loss  of  export  trade. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  April  20,  1922. — During  the  last  two  months  the  State  has  passed 
through  the  trials  of  a  very  keenly  contested  election  for  parliamentary  representa- 
tion, the  actual  results  of  which,  owing  to  the  slow  progress  made  with  counting 
under  the  proportional  representation  system,  have  just  recently  been  made  known. 
The  poll  was  an  exceptionally  heavy  one.  Naturally  the  elections  had  a  very  dis- 
turbing effect  on  business,  but  now  that  they  are  over  a  new  undercurrent  of  strength 
is  daily  becoming  more  apparent  amongst  distributing  houses  in  Sydney.  The 
actual  turnover  may  not  be  very  material,  but  the  undertone  is  distinctly  buoyant. 

The  export  meat  market,  principally  as  far  as  beef  is  concerned,  still  causes  grave 
concern,  but  happily  Australia  produces  more  sheep  than  cattle,  and  the  demand 
for  wool  continues  to  be  more  insistent  almost  daily,  which  materaily  helps  existing 
difficulties. 

Increase  in  Use  of  Motor  Vehicles 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  covering 
a  period  of  two  years: — 

x  April,  1920       February,  1922  Increase 

Motor  cars   24,188  28,979  4,791 

Motor  lorries   2,367  3,597  1,230 

Motor  cycles   10,534  11,370  836 

Total   37,089  43,946  6,857 


Nauru  Island  Phosphate  Industry 

The  Nauru  island  phosphate  industry  is  progressing  very  satisfactorily.  This 
island,  situated  off  the  northeast  coast  of  Australia,  consists  of  one  solid  mass  of 
phosphatic  rock,  and  was  captured  from  Germany  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  In 
accordance  with  arrangements,  it  is  now  being  controlled  by  a  joint  commission 
representing  Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  who  share  proportionately 
in  the  profits  accruing.  The  year  1921  was  the  first  full  year  of  working  under 
the  direction  of  the  commission,  and  during  that  period  shipments  totalled  394,000 
tons. 
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Asbestos  Deposits  in  West  Australia 

An  official  report  has  been  made  regarding  deposits  of  asbestos  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  of  West  Australia.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  deposits  are  superior 
to  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  equal  to  the  best  in  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Manufacture  of  Boat  Oar  and  Implement  Handles 

Among  the  many  evidences  now  to  be  obtained  of  the  successful  utilization 
of  Australian  timbers  in  various  manufacturing  industries  within  the  Common- 
wealth is  the  boat  oar  and  implement  factory  which  has  been  established  in  the 
state  of  New  South  Wales. 

Mountain  ash  (E.  gigantea)  is  used  in  the  making  of  boat  oars,  in  lengths 
from  6  feet  to  18  feet;  handles  for  shovels  (long),  rakes,  pitchforks,  mauls,  miners' 
picks,  sledge  hammers,  boathook  staffs,  and  engineers'  hammers.  Pick  handles 
are  made  from  messmate  (E.  radiata),  generally  from  split  billets;  and  mountain 
gum  (E.  dalrympleana) ,  in  lengths  from  4  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet,  is  used  for  hoe 
handles.  Cricket  stumps  have  also  been  manufactured  from  ash  and  gum  with 
good  results. 

Increase  in  Value  of  Imports 

Recent  statistics  of  inward  trade  show  that  New  South  Wales  importers  have 
been  booking  orders  overseas  on  an  increasing  scale  since  last  September.  There 
has  been  a  steady  expansion  in  the  values  of  inwards  business  during  that  period 
of  five  months,  but  these  figures  are,  of  course,  much  below  those  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1920-21.  The  latter  period,  however,  covered  the  greatest  expansion  of 
the  importing  boom.  In  the  July  to  February  period  the  total  imports  were  valued 
at  £27,684,918,  as  against  £49,933,932— a  decrease  of  £22,249,014  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1920-21. 

As  the  total  value  of  exports  from  New  South  Wales  amounted  to  £3,886,539 
for  the  month  of  February,  1922,  the  balance  of  trade  for  that  month  was  there- 
fore favourable  to  the  extent  of  £12,486. 

Shipbuilding  at  Sydney 

Docking  and  ship  repairing  facilities  at  Sydney  have  for  many  years  been 
of  a  first-class  nature.  Of  necessity  during  the  war  much  work  had  to  be  undertaken 
which  tried  the  resources  of  the  dockyards  to  their  utmost.  This  also  included 
the  building  of  vessels  much  larger  than  any  previously  constructed,  and  several 
vessels  of  war  were  turned  out  according  to  the  best  traditions. 

Recently  H.M.A.S.  Adelaide  was  completed,  although  the  work  was  consider- 
ably delayed  in  consequence  of  many  important  alterations  made  owing  to  the 
lessons  learned  at  the  battle  of  Jutland.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cruiser  can  hold 
her  own  with  any  cruisers  built  during  the  war,  and  that  she  is  specially  adapted 
for  the  long-distance  steaming  required  in  Australian  waters.  The  trials  have  been 
very  satisfactory. 

With  the  completion  of  this  vessel  the  building  of  large  vessels  at  Sydney, 
both  for  war  and  commercial  purposes,  has  for  the  present  terminated. 

Increasing  Timber  Imports  into  Sydney 

The  building  trade  in  New  South  Wales  is  evidently  improving,  if  the  recent 
invasion  of  lumber  ships — reminiscent  of  pre-war  days — is  any  criterion  of  the 
position.  Three  large  cargoes  of  Douglas  fir  and  redwood,  totalling  over  12,000,000 
feet,  recently  arrived  at  Sydney  on  the  same  day,  and  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  vessels  on  the  way.  The  arrivals  of  the  timber-laden  vessels  from  the  Baltic 
are  also  becoming  more  frequent  than  they  have  been  for  several  years  past. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

Buenos  Aires,  April  15,  1922. — The  counting  of  the  votes  polled  in  the  recent 
general  election  has  now  been  completed,  and  the  result  shows  that  the  ruling  Radical 
party  has  been  returned  to  power  for  another  period  of  six  years;  this  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  the  party  has  greatly  strengthened  its  representation  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  incoming  president  is  Dr.  Marcelo  T.  de  Alvear,  who  is  at  present, 
and  has  been  for  the  past  four  years,  the  Argentine  Minister  in  Paris. 

The  depression  in  the  live  stock  market  still  continues,  and  many  cattle  men 
consider  the  industry  to  have  reached  a  condition  of  acute  crisis.  Prices  have  con- 
tinued on  the  down  grade  until  recently,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  lowest  point  has  now 
been  reached  and  that  quotations  may  improve  in  the  near  future.  The  Government 
has  been  approached  by  stock  raisers  with  a  request  for  legislation  on  this  subject,  and 
a  commission  composed  of  Mr.  Nicolas  A.  Calvo  and  Dr.  Bartrolome  Daneri  is  pro- 
ceeding to  Europe  with  the  object  of  studying  the  possibilities  of  extending  the 
market  for  Argentine  meat  and  live  stock  in  that  area. 

Abundant  rains  have  fallen  in  the  farming  districts,  and'  this  fact  produced  a 
feeling  of  optimism  in  regard  to  the  crop  situation.  The  sowing  of  oats  and  barley  is 
now  taking  place,  and  the  sowing  of  wheat  will  start  immediately. 

A  comparison  of  commercial  failures  during  the  month  of  March,  1922,  showed 
total  liabilities  of  15,885,300  pesos  as  compared  with  10,092,000  pesos  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1921  and  3,334,300  pesos  for  the  same  month  in  1920;  the  great 
increase  in  1922  is  due  to  a  large  commercial  failure  with  liabilities  totalling  about 
5,000,000  pesos. 

The  State  ,  Railways  have  recently  purchased  from  private  interests  the  con- 
cession for  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  Rosario,  the  second  port  of  the 
Republic,  and  Mendoza,  the  centre  of  the  fruit-growing  district  situated  on  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Andes  and  the  doorway  to  Chile.  The  route,  while  not  definitely  settled, 
traverses  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  Republic  and  will  open  up  a  large  area 
to  settlement.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  construction  at  an  early  date  and  later  on  to 
extend  the  railway  to  Buenos  Aires,  thus  giving  the  State  Railways  their  long-desired 
access  to  the  capital.  The  purchase  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Legislature  before  it 
can  be  proceeded  with.  The  total  length  of  this  railway  when  completed  will  approach 
■  1,000  kilometres,  of  which  about  50  kilometres  had  been  constructed  by  the  original 
owners  prior  to  the  sale.  The  railway  is  one-metre  gauge,  which  is  the  standard  of  the 
State  railways. 

Results  of  tenders  received  by  the  State  Railways  for  650  freight  cars  and  100 
passenger  cars  have  recently  been  published.  The  number  of  firms  tendering  was 
fourteen,  of  which  one  was  American,  two  British,  two  French,  six  Belgian,  and  three 
German.  For  the  freight  cars  the  lowest  tender  amounted  to  $1,080,206  Argentine 
gold;  the  lowest  British  tender  amounted  to  2,003,133'  and  the  highest  tenders  were 
submitted  by  German  firms,  the  two  bids  amounting  respectively  to  $2,434,438  and 

1  2,548,117  Argentine  gold.  For  the  passenger  cars,  the  two  lowest  bids  came  from 
Belgian  firms  at  $696,312  gold  and  $791,347  gold  respectively,  German  and  American 
firms  being  next  in  the  order  named,  and  the  highest  tender  coming  from  England 

!  at  $1,994,568  Argentine  gold. 

The  course  of  exchange  has  been  somewhat  erratic  during  the  past  month,  rising 

>>  from  119-50  on  the  15th  of  March  to  126,  after  which  there  was  a  fall  to  123-50  on 

:  the  15th  of  April;  the  present  quotation  is  123-40  Argentine  gold  to  the  Canadian 
dollar. 

The  Banco  H'ipotecario  Nacional  (National  Mortgage  Bank)  has  requested 
authority  from  the  Government  for  the  issue  of  the  twelfth  series  of  bonds  {cedulas), 
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the,  total  sum  involved  being  50  million  pesos.  This  application  follows  closely  upon 
the  issue  of  the  last  series  three  months  ago.  This  recent  issue  has  now  been  practi- 
cally absorbed  by  the  market. 

Business  in  general  is  dull,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  volume 
of  orders  placed  in  foreign  countries.  Several  vessels  have  recently  arrived  from 
South  Wales  and  the  United  'States  with  coal,  and  there  is  increased  activity  in  the 
demand  for  steel  and  allied  products  due  to  the  depletion  of  stocks  on  hand.  Buying, 
however,  in  most  lines  is  confined  to  immediate  requirements. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  FURS  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[This  is  the  fifteenth  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The 
first  dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  91+2  of  this 
Journal;  the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  Foodstuffs,  such  as 
Flour,  Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in 
No.  91+3;  the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  No.  91+1+;  the 
fourth,  relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  No.  91+5;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and. 
seventh,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  its  Requirements  in  Scandinavia, 
appeared  in  Nos.  91+6  to  91+8;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  on  Agricultural  Machinery 
and  Implements,  in  Nos.  91+9  and  950;  the  tenth,  on  Hardware  and  Household 
Goods,  in  No.  951;  the  eleventh,  on  Metals,  in  No.  952;  the  twelfth,  on  Sanitary 
Goods  and  Electrical  Products,  in  No.  953;  the  thirteenth,  on  Motor  Cars  and 
Cycles,  in  No.  951+;  and  Rubber  Goods  in  the  last  number.  In  conjunction  with 
these  reports,  numerous  Trade  Inquiries  for  the  specific  lines  brought  under 
review  were  published  in  the  above-mentioned  issues.'] 

A  preference  is  shown  by  Scandinavian  importers  for  furs  bought  at  the  various 
auctions.  Before  the  war,  raw  furs  were  purchased  in  London  and  also  from  Russia 
and  'Siberia.  Some  dressed  furs  were  also  imported  from  Russia,  but  the  main  source 
of  supply  for  dressed  furs  has  been  Leipzig.  During  the  war  and  afterwards,  when  it 
became  no  longer  possible  to  import  from  Germany,  dressed  furs  were  bought  in  London 
and  also  from  New  York.  The  American  furs,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  giving 
satisfaction,  and  while  the  quality  of  the  furs  purchased  in  England  seemed  to  be 
vgood,  the  assorting  and  grading  was  not  held  in  very  high  favour.  Several  of  the 
firms  interviewed  therefore  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Leipzig  trade  would  soon  be 
resumed  as  in  normal  times,  for  in  London  and  New  York  it  was  necessary  to  buy 
the  furs  in  lots  containing  different  sizes  and  grades,  while  in  Leipzig  it  was  possible 
to  buy  just  the  sizes  and  grades  which  were  required  for  the  trade  in  the  specific 
district  in  which  the  buyer  was  located.  If  fur  auctions  are  to  be  further  developed 
in  Canada  in  the  future,  these  matters  will  have  to  be  given  serious  consideration 
in  order  to  attract  the  foreign  buyers. 

DANISH   IMPORTS  AND  KINDS  REQUIRED 

Furs  appeared  to  be  worn  quite  extensively  in  Denmark,  and  Copenhagen  might 
be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  fur  centres  in  Scandinavia.  The  prelimin- 
ary Danish  statistics  do  not  give  the  imports  of  furs  in  recent  years,  but  to  take  a 
pre-war  year,  the  quantities  imported  from  abroad  in  1913  of  unprepared  skins  for 
furriers  amounted  to  30,000  kg.,  of  prepared  skins  for  furriers  to  71,000  kg.,  and  of 
furriers'  work,  with  or  without  trimming,  to  30,000  kg.  The  unprepared  skins  came 
mostly  from  Greenland  and  Iceland,  as  auctions  of  such  furs  are  held  in  Copenhagen 
each  year.    A  large  part  of  these  were  re-exported  to  Germany.    The  prepared  skins 
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were  principally  supplied  to  Denmark  from  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  nearly  half  were  re-exported  to  'Sweden  and  Norway,  while  the  imports  of  fur- 
riers' work  came  largely  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain  as  well  as  from  Green- 
land and  Sweden. 

Of  the  furs  of  interest  to  Canada  the  largest  sale  in  Denmark  is  for  mink, 
muskrat  and  skunk,  while  there  is  a  fair  market  for  beaver  and  a  small  demand  for 
otter,  silver  fox,  black  and  white  fox,  opossum  and  racoon  furs.  Baw  furs  princi- 
pally are  desired  from  Canada,  although  there  might  be  a  market  for  dressed  furs. 

The  Russian  and  Siberian  furs  imported  include  squirrel,  sable,  ermine,  goat, 
dog  and  kolinsky  furs,  while  nutria  (a  small  kind  of  beaver)  fur  has  been  imported 
from  South  America. 

During  and  since  the  war  London  has  been  the  main  market  for  furs,  and  they 
have  also  been  imported  from  the  United  iStates,  but  it  was  stated  that  the  American 
shipments  were  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

THE  FURS   OF  DENMARK  AND  GREENLAND 

The  furs  obtained  in  Denmark  itself  include  red  fox,  but  the  fur  is  not  nearly 
as  goo-d  as  that  of  the  Canadian  red  fox,  being  much  rougher.  Danish  red  fox  fur 
unprepared  was  being  sold  in  Denmark  for  from  15  to  25  kroner  per  skin.  Other 
Danish  fur  are  stone  martens  and  iltis,  the  latter  being  a  kind  of  yellow-and-black 
marten. 

Blue  and  white  fox  and  white  bear  furs  are  exported  from  Greenland.  Sales  of 
Greenland  furs  are  held  once  a  year  in  Denmark  by  the  Greenland  Boyal  Company 
(Den  Kongelige  Gronlandske  Handels),  and  in  this  respect  one  of  the  leading 
Danish  firms  stated  that  they  would  be  glad  to  buy  these  furs  for  any  Canadian 
concerns  on  a  commission  of  2  per  cent.  Greenland  foxes  are  graded  in  four  quali- 
ties, i.e.,  prime — of  which  there  are  only  a  few  each  year — second  and  third  qualities 
of  which  there  are  large  quantities,  and  fourth  quality  or  falls  which  are  of  poor 
grade.  They  are  selected  in  bundles  of  10  skins.  White  bear  skins  are  sold  singly. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  offerings  can  be  obtained  three  weeks  before  the  sales 
are  held.  The  exports  take  place  mostly  from  Denmark  to  Germany,  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

THE  SWEDISH  MARKET 

Sweden  had  in  1912  twenty-two  fur  factories  employing  49-8  workmen  and  pro- 
ducing goods  to  the  value  of  4,511,000  kroner.  The  imports  of  furs  of  the  same 
year  amounted  to  5-8  million  kroner,  and  the  exports  to  4  million  kroner.  The 
imports  came  chiefly  from  Finland,  Germany  and  Denmark,  and  the  exports  went 
largely  to  Norway,  Germany  and  Finland. 

In  1919  (the  last  year  for  which  detailed  figures  were  obtainable)  374,572  kg. 
of  furs,  of  a  value  of  20,654,380  kroner,  were  imported  into  Sweden — a  considerable 
increase  over  the  pre-war  yearly  value.  The  chief  sources  from  which  these  furs 
were  received  were  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  France,  the  United  States  and 
Norway. 

The  principal  kinds  of  furs  in  demand  which  Canada  might  supply  are  skunk, 
muskrat  and  mink,  while  beaver  and  otter  furs  also  find  a  sale.  In  addition  there 
is  a  small  market  for  blue,  white  and  black  fox  furs. 

The  Swedish  duty  on  raw  furs  is  5  kroner  per  kg. 

THE  NORWEGIAN  TRADE 

Skunk,  mink  and  muskrat  furs  also  find  the  largest  market  in  Norway,  while 
there  is  a  fair  demand  for  lynx,  wolf  and  fox  furs.    These  kinds  have  been  imported 
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from  New  York  but  as  the  trade  in  any  one  kind  of  fur  is  rather  6mall  in  many  of 
the  Norwegian  establishments,  their  requirements  are  generally  bought  from  the 
countries  more  near  at  hand  from  whom  smaller  quantities  are  easily  obtainable. 
In  Germany  especially  it  is  possible  to  get  exactly  what  is  required  instead  of  having 
to  take  bundles  of  varying  sizes  and  grades.  The  import  into  Norway  of  raw  unpre- 
pared skins  with  hair  covering  amounted  to  about  3,140,619  kg.  in  1919  and  1,850,994 
kg.  in  1920,  of  the  same  dried  to  1,341,808  kg.  in  1919  and  500,255  kg.  in  1920,  while 
the  value  of  prepared  skins  with  hair  covering  imported  was  4,414,136  kroner  in 
1919  and  2,662,613  kroner  in  1920,  and  of  furriers'  work  1,648,335  kroner  in  1919, 
and  1,577,595  kroner  in  19'20. 

In  normal  times  dyed,  dressed  and  Kussian  furs  are  bought  principally  from 
Leipzig  firms  in  Germany,  where,  it  was  stated,  any  quantity,  grade,  size  or  quality 
can  be  obtained  which  suits  the  market  requirements.  Greenland  white  and  blue 
fox  skins,  polar  bear  skins  and  eider  skins  are  purchased  from  Denmark  at  the 
auctions  of  Den  Kongelige  Gronlandske  Handels. 

Norway  is  also  an  exporter  of  red  fox,  otter,  ermine,  marten,  polar  bear  and 
cormorant  bird  skins.  In  many  of  these  lines  the  quantities  available  for  export  are 
not  large. 

QUOTATIONS  AND  TERMS 

Business  is  done  in  Scandinavia  on  a  basis  of  both  f.o.b.  and  c.i.f.  quotations, 
but  if  possible  it  would  be  wiser  in  developing  a  trade  in  Canadian  furs  to  send  prices 
c.i.f.  Scandinavian  ports,  although  the  importers  did  not  seem  to  be  very  particular 
in  this  regard. 

Opinion  differed  in  respect  to  terms  of  payment.  Some  firms  are  willing  to  pay 
cash  against  documents  Scandinavia  if  necessary,  but  a  great  desire  was  shown  to  see 
the  goods  before  making  payment  when  dealing  with  new  connections  in  Canada. 
One  firm  mentioned  that  they  received  terms  of  thirty  days  from  date  of  invoice  with 
a  discount  of  3  per  cent  for  cash,  but  this,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  seemed  to  be 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

SIZES,  QUALITY  AND  PACKING 

The  importation  of  furs  is  largely  done  according  to  patterns  or  description.  The 
main  grades  or  qualities  are  large  (sometimes  extra  large),  medium  and  small,  prime 
quality  and  second  quality,  dark  or  pale  in  colour.  All  these  grades  are  imported. 
They  usually  come  in  compressed  bales  up  to  100  kg.  in  weight,  the  number  of  skins 
and  weight  of  the  bales  varying  according  to  the  kind  of  skins.  For  instance,  about 
1,000  skunk  skins  would  be  put  in  a  bale,  while  about  2,000  muskrat  skins  can  be 
packed  in  a  smaller  bale.  The  bales  are,  however,  generally  approximately  100  kg., 
and  each  kind  of  fur  should  be  packed  in  a  separate  bale.  Burlap  should  be  placed 
around  the  furs,  and  the  bales  should  be  made  very  strong  with  iron  bands  around  the 
sides  and  ends. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
use  quite  large  quantities  of  furs  for  the  size  of  the  population,  and  the  trade  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  For  Canadian  exporters  the  greatest  opportunity  will  be  in 
raw  skins,  but  something  might  be  done  in  dressed  furs.  Many  of  the  furs  bought 
from  the  United  States  and  England  are  probably  of  Canadian  origin,  and  it  there- 
fore seems  possible,  especially  now  that  fur  auctions  have  been  established  in  Montreal, 
for  a  direct  trade  to  be  established  with  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  FRANCE  IN  APRIL,  1922 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  May  12,  1922. — The  slight  revival  of  trade  during  February  and  March 
strengthened  during  the  first  fortnight  in  April  in  the  majority  of  French  industries. 
Such  an  improvement  is  not  unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  under  present  con- 
ditions it  would  seem  to  point  to  some  progress  in  the  return  to  normal  conditions. 
The  opening  of  the  conference  at  Genoa  and  the  difficulties  resulting  therefrom  have 
no  doubt  clouded  the  general  situation,  and  the  result  is  reflected  in  commercial 
circles.    The  serious  economic  questions  and  the  important  international  problems 

I which  are  being  discussed  between  nations  naturally  engross  the  attention  of  all  cate- 
gories of  producers  and  account  for  a  certain  general  indecision. 
An  increase  is  noted  in  the  purchase  orders  for  industrial  fuel,  and  this  is 
regarded  as  a  good  omen.  Furthermore,  the  drop  in  the  price  of  French  coal  and  the 
increase  in  that  of  German  coal  places  France  to  better  advantage  in  meeting  British 
competition.  Work  is  normal  in  the  metallurgical  and  the  textile  industries,  but 
there  is  but  small  demand.  Fairly  important  orders,  however,  have  been  placed  for 
!  Lyons  manufactured  products,  particularly  for  crapes  and  light  fabrics.  The 
approach  of  summer  and  the  needs  of  the  export  market  are  responsible  for  this.  The 
great  chemical  industry  is  maintaining  a  good  position  and  fairly  important  sales 
have  been  recorded. 

The  cold  and  rain  during  all  the  month  of  April  have  had  an  unfavourable  influ- 
ence on  the  crops  and  have  caused  prices  to  rise.  The  financial  situation  is  some- 
what confused,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  general  economic  situation.  French 
stocks  and  certain  securities,  however,  remain  very  steady. 

FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF 

APRIL 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Bio  de  Janeiro,  May  4,  1922. — Foreign  commerce  generally  continues  to  be  dull, 
though  there  are  slight  signs  of  improvmeent  in  the  domestic  trade,  inquiries  from 
the  interior  being  more  frequent.  The  political  situation  is  rather  delicate  at  the 
moment,  but  the  Government  have  the  affairs  of  state  thoroughly  in  hand  and  no 
trouble  is  anticipated  by  even  the  most  pessimistic  minds.  The  exchange  has  been 
firm  throughout  April,  remaining  at  7J  milreis  to  the  dollar. 

Foreign  trade  returns  for  January  and  February  show  that  exports  are  almost 
!  double  the  value  of  imports.    Imports  total  £5,982,000,   while   exports   amount  to 
!  £11,190,000.    The  figures  for  the  same  period  of  1921  were  £17,441,000  and  £9,540,000 
|  respectively.    In  other  words,  imports  for  the  first  two  months  of  1922  are  one-third 
of  those  for  the  same  period  of  1921,  while  exports  are  17  per  cent  greater. 

While  bankers  and  merchants  are  preserving  a  very  careful  and  conservative 
j  policy,  it  is  felt  that  the  economic  and  financial  situation  of  this  country  for  the  near 
!  future  is  most  promising  and  that  the  present  dullness  in  trade  will  gradually  dis- 
appear. 

PROPOSED  REBUILDING  OF  PETROGRAD 

According  to  a  report  from  Petrograd,  a  preliminary  agreement  has  been 
\  signed  with  a  big  German  company  for  the  reconstruction  of  Petrograd.  Under 
!  the  agreement,  it  is  stated,  the  German  firm  is  to  restore  buildings,  railways,  water, 
j  sewage,  and  other  services,  and  in  exchange  be  permitted  to  carry  on  an  earthenware 
\  and  brick  industry  and  to  import  wood  products. 
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TAKIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Transportation  of  Alcoholic  Liquors  through  the  United  States  in  Bond 

Prohibited 

Mr.  Frederic  H'udd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  writes  under 
date  Kay  17,  1922,  as  follows:— 

Transportation  of  alcoholic  liquors  through  the  United  States  in  bond,  even 
though  the  intoxicants  are  merely  being  transferred  from  one  ship  to  another  in  New 
York  harbour,  is  forbidden  through  a  decision  rendered  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  May  15.  The  court  held  that  even  though  the  revised  statutes  and  a  treaty 
of  1871  with  Great  Britain  gave  the  right  to  make  these  shipments  in  bond,  subse- 
quent prohibition  legislation  has  superceded  this  immunity  and  that  liquor  in  transit 
can  therefore  be  seized.    Three  judges  dissented  from  the  judgment. 

The  issue  was  brought  before  the  court  in  two  cases.  In  one  of  these  a  Canadian 
exporter  had  obtained  an  injunction  preventing  a  United  States  Internal  Revenue 
Collector  at  Detroit  from  interefering  with  shipments  in  bond  from  Canada  through 
the  United  States  to  Central  America.  A  higher  court  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
judge  who  granted  the  injunction,  and  this  decision  has  been  upheld  by  the  latest 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


Changes  in  the  Tariff  of  Grenada 


With  reference  to  the  tariff  of  Grenada,  British  West  Indies,  published  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  884,  dated  January  10,  1921,  copies  have  been  received  of  the  Customs 
Duties  Amendment  Ordinance,  No.  2  of  1922,  assented  to  February  9,  1922,  amending 
the  former  tariff.  In  the  new  schedule  of  duties  the  chief  amendment  is  an  increase 
of  many  preferential  rates  from  10  per  cent  to  12£  per  cent  and  of  many  rates  of  the 
general  tariff  from  15  per  cent  to  18|  per  cent.  All  the  items  which  were  10  per  cent 
preferential  and  15  per  cent  general  have  been  thus  increased  except  in  the  case  of 
items  Nos.  6,  21  (/),  25  (6),  33,  53  (6),  58,  66  (e),  67  (fc),  69  (a  and  6),  81,  and  103 
(d  and  e),  which  remain  the  same. 

Some  changes  have  also  been  made  in  the  list  of  specific  duties  and  in  the  free 
list.    The  articles  affected,  with  the  new  rates  of  duty  are: — 


Preferential 

Cattle   12s.  per  head. 

Goats   Is.  per  head. 

Sheep,  lambs  and  swine  ..  2s.  per  head. 

Calves  '.   6s.  per  head. 

Sugar  (refined)   10s.  per  100  lb. 

Sugar  (unrefined)  .  .    .   8s.  4d.  per  100  lb. 

Molasses — 

Vacuum  pan   8d.  per  gallon. 

Other  kinds  '   Is.  per  gallon. 

Cigars   9s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Cigars  (long  toms,  including  Porto  liico)  6s.  per  lb. 

Cigarettes   9s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Wine,  sparkling,  still,  vermouth   20  per  cent  ad  val. 


General 
18s.  per  head. 
Is.  6d.  per  head, 
per  head, 
per  head. 
.  per  100  lb. 
6d.  per  100  lb. 


3  s. 
9  s. 
15s 
12s 


Is.  per  gallon. 

Is.  6d.  per  gallon. 

14s.  per  lb. 

9s.  per  lb. 

14s.  per  lb. 

30  per  cent  ad  val 


School  slates,  which  were  formerly  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  and  15  per  cent,  are 
now  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Two  rates  are  created  for  cotton  piece  goods  (item  35).  When  the  value  is 
1  shilling  per  yard  the  rates  are  10  per  cent  preferential  and  15  per  cent  general; 
over  1  shilling  per  yard,  12^  per  cent  and  18|  per  cent. 

Item  63  (1)  (a)  is  amended  by  adding  to  it  machinery  and  parts  used  in  con- 
nection with  cocoa,  cotton,  lime  and  coconut  industries.  The  rate  is  5  per  cent  under 
the  general  tariff,  and  there  is  no  duty  under  the  preferential  tariff. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria,  (B.C.);  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  tpie  Canadian  Manufacturers' Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.), 

Inquiries  for  Furs  in  Scandinavia  (Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden) 

(See  report  in  this  issue,  page  85Jf) 

1.  Furs. — A  Stockholm  concern  is  very  much  interested  in  the  importation  of 
lurs  especially  skunk,  muskrat  and  mink. 

2.  Furs.— A  Stockholm  fur  importer  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
firms  in  a  position  to  export  foxes,  blue,  white,  black  and  small;  skunks,  muskrats, 
minks,  beaver,  and  otter. 

3.  Furs. — A  firm  of  Copenhagen  fur  importers  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

4.  Furs. — Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  furs  should  communicate  with  firm 
in  Copenhagen. 

5.  Furs. — A  Norwegian  firm  desires  to  import  skunk,  mink,  silver  fox,  musk- 
rats,  lynx,  wolf. 

6.  Raw  furs. — A  Swedish  firm  would  like  to  import  raw  furs,  principally  skunks, 
muskrats,  minks,  gnats  in  bales  of  100  kg.,  skunks  in  cases  of  about  1,000  skins. 

Foodstuffs 

7.  Condensed  milk  and  groceries.— A  gentleman  resident  in  London,  with  wide 
selling  experience  and  excellent  connections,  is  desirous  of  acting  for  one  or  more 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk,  groceries,  or  any  sterling  commodity. 

8.  Maple  sugar. — A  Danish  firm  of  the  very  highest  standing  is  desirous  of 
hearing  from  reliable  Canadian  exporters  of  maple  sugar. 

9.  Wheat  flour. — A  Danish  firm  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  wheat  flour  firm. 
They  want  to  keep  a  commission  stock  in  Copenhagen  for  sale  to  merchants  and 
bakers  in  Denmark. 

10.  Wheat  flour. — A  firm  in  Rotterdam  would  like  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  agent 
for  a  first-class  Canadian  flour  mill,  not  already  represented  in  the  Netherlands. 

11.  Canned  salmon. — A  firm  at  Leghorn  has  inquired  for  canned  salmon,  and 

I wishes  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  exporting  this  product. 
12.  Salmon  and  food  products. — A  firm  at  Genoa  requests  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  producers  and  exporters  of  food  products  and  tinned  salmon. 

13.  Cereals. — A  large  Amsterdam  firm  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  cereals,  especially  Rye  "Western  II." 

Machinery  and  Hardware 

14.  Agency. — A  London  firm  of  importers  is  desirous  of  communicating  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  cream  separators,  milk  and  cream  pasteurizers,  coolers  and 
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pumps,  bottle-filling  machines,  bottle-washing  machines,  can-washing  machines,  butter- 
making  machines,  milk-condensing  plants,  refrigeration  machines  and  milking 
machines,  upon  an  agency  basis. 

15.  Galvanized  iron  sheets. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Buenos 
Aires,  with  good  connections,  desires  to  receive  quotations  for  seconds  and  rejected 
corrugated  galvanized  iron  sheets  in  all  gauges  and  sizes.  Quotations  must  be  c.i.f. 
Buenos  Aires.  Is  able  to  take  any  quantity  in  monthly  shipments  if  prices  are  suit- 
able.   Payments  will  be  made  cash  against  documents. 

16.  Machinery,  tools,  etc. — A  London  engineering  and  machinery  firm,  having 
agents  in  Auckland,  Cape  Town,  Egypt,  and  Federated  Malay  States,  wish  to  hear 
from  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  opening  up  a  market  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominions,  etc.,  for  machinery  and  tools  for  engineers  and  allied  trades;  concrete 
machinery  and  appliances,  and  builders'  and  contractors'  machinery  and  equipment. 
Are  open  to  consider  new  and  revolutionary  methods,  especially  in  connection  with 
contractors'  equipment,  road-making  plant,  etc.  Are  now  purchasing  extensively  and 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  Canadian  connections. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

17.  Buttons  (pearl  and  vegetable  ivory). — A  London  firm  who  are  regular  buyers 
of  pearl  and  vegetable  ivory  buttons  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  quotations 
irom  Canadian  manufacturers. 

18.  Paper. — A  London  firm  already  representing  a  Canadian  firm  of  paper  manu- 
facturers is  open  to  take  up  other  agencies. 

19.  Electrical  appliances. — A  Canadian  trading  concern  in  London  wishes  to  get 
into  touch  with  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  of  domestic  electrical  appliances  seek- 
ing business  in  Great  Britain. 

20.  Underwear. — Experienced  Glasgow  firm  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  fleecy  underwear  for  the  purpose  of  representing  them  in 
Scotland. 

21.  Closet  seats. — The  Medical  Department  of  Jamaica  are  in  a  position  to 
consider  quotations  on  closet  seats  manufactured  to  certain  specifications,  details  of 
which  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  File  No.  T.C.  3-148. 

22.  Tobacco  leaf. — A  Japanese  concern  on  the  approved  list  of  suppliers  to  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Tobacco  Monopoly  Bureau  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  of 
Canadian  leaf  tobacco.  Tobacco  required  to  be  similar,  if  possible,  to  the  Virginia 
type  produced  in  the  United  States.  Half-pound  samples  should  be  addressed  direct 
to  the  Monopoly  Bureau,  at  the  same  time  advising  the  Japanese  firm  interested. 
Reference  must  be  made  of  course  to  the  fact  that  the  samples  are  for  the  attention 
of  party  interested. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS 

Owing  to  two  holidays  intervening  in  this  week — Victoria  Day  and  Ascension 
Day — it  has  been  found  necessary  to  go  to  press  on  Tuesday  instead  of  Wednesday; 
and  accordingly  the  Foreign  Exchange  Quotations  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  May 
23,  do  not  find  a  place  in  this  issue. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  PROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  May  30 ;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  13 ; 
Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  27. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  23; 
Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5. 

From  Montreal 

To  LrvERPOOL. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  2;  Cana- 
dian Ranger,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  2;  Canada,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  June  3;  Albania,  Cunard  Line,  June  10;  Regina,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  June  10;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  16; 
Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  J une  17 ;  Tyrrhenia,  Cunard  Line,  June  27 ; 
Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  30. 

To  London. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  May  30;  Canadian  Cruiser, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  1;  Ariano,  Furness  Line,  June  3; 
Yerentia,  Cunard  Line,  June  3;  Venusia,  Cunard  Line,  June  10;  Andania,  Cunard 
Line,  June  17 ;  Vennonia,  Cunard  Line,  J  une  28. 

To  Glasgow. — Gracia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  2;  Metagama,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  3;  Canadian  Squatter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  June  3;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  3;  Scotian,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  7;  Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  16; 
Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  17 ;  Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  24. 

To  Avonmouth. — Irishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  10;  Cornishman, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  24. 

To  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30;  Melmore  Head,  Head  Line, 
June  3;  Dunajf  Head,  Head  Line,  June  11. 

To  Cork. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  June  12. 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  May  28. 

To  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30;  Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line, 
June  11. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  June  1;  Manchester 
Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  June  8;  Manchester  Shipper,  Manchester  Line, 
June  15. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Scatwell,  Thomson  Line,  June  2;  Cairnmona, 
Thomson  Line,  June  9;  Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  June  16;  Cairnross,  Thomson 
Line,  June  23;  Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  June  30. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  7; 
Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  7 ;  Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  June  10;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  21. 

To  Antwerp. — Springfield,  Kogers  &  Webb,  May  30;  Minnedosa,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  7 ;  Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
June  10 ;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  15 ;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
June  21. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  June  21. 

To  Bremen. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  7;  Poland,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  June  28. 

To  Hamburg. — Springfield,  Rogers  &  Webb,  May  30 ;  Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line, 
May  30;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  8;  Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  June  25. 

To  Naples  and  Genoa. — Montreal,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  22. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  30;  West  Kebar,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  June  8;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  15;  Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  June  25. 

To  Christians,  Norway. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  early  June. 
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To  Copenhagen. — Shooter  s  Island,  Sprague  Lines,  June  5. 

To  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  May  31. 

To  Newfoundland  Ports. — Winona,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  June  3;  Maph- 
dawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  June  10. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Jebba,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  June  5. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Ilarmonides,  Houston  Line,  June  25. 

To  Porto  Rico  and  Colombia,  S.A. — Berlin,  Canada  Industries,  Ltd.,  June  4. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Planter,  Canadian  Govern 
ment  Merchant  Marine,  May  30. 

From  St.  John 

To  Havana  and  Kingston  (Jamaica)  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific 

Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  17. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  Boyal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company,  June  9;  Chaleur,  Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
June  23. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black, 
Ltd.,  June  7. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquliar  Steamship  Companies,  June  3,  10,  17,  24. 
To  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. — A  steamer,  May  31,  June  14,  28. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  May-June. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Moerdijh,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  loading  June-July. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Honduras,  French  Line,  loading 
May;  Michigan,  French  Line,  loading  June. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Mahura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  June  16. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Boxen,  General  Steamship  Corporation,  May; 
Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
June  4. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Yonan  Maru,  Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  loading  June; 
Tokiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  11;  Toyooha  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  July  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  June  6. 

To  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  20. 

To  Japan,  China,  and  Manila. — Bes§ie  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar  Line,  June  18. 
To  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  (West  Coast). — Remus,  Latin- America 
Line,  May  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  15;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  29. 

To  Shanghai  and  Yokohama. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  July  2. 

To  Madras  and  Bombay. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  June  12. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu, 
Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  June  18. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L»-  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,   Commissioner  General,   17   and   19   Boulevard  des  Capucines,   Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  'dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  b<sst  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the} 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Col.  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trad* 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 
B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  B.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  d©  Janeiro; 

office,    Avenida   Rio    Branco,    9.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  IT, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Franae. 

Lieut. -Col.  Hercule  Bane,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dressy  Canoomao. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Major   H.  A.   Chlsholm,   M.C.,    4  Mission 

Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.  Cable  Address 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 
W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 
P.    W.    Ward,   P.O.    Box    121,  Singapore. 
(Territory    covers    Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 
Harrison   Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 
A.  B.  Muddiman,    Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 

Glasgow,    Scotland.      (Territory  covers 

Scotland  and  Ireland).     Cable  Address.. 

Cantracom. 

United  States. 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 
L.  D.  Wilgress.    Address:     73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,       R  H  CurrVt  Nassau.  Bahamas. 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  9-11  Broadway,  Port  of 
Norway  and  Denmark.  Spain.  Trinidad. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway,  Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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CANADIANS  SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT  IN  BRAZIL:  A  WARNING 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Eio  de  Janeiro,  writing  under 
date  May  4,  1922,  issues  a  warning  to  Canadians  who  may  be  considering  Brazil  as 
a  prospective  field  for  employment,  and  points  out  certain  difficulties  which  must 
inevitably  face  the  prospective  settler  in  that  country. 

Canadians  not  knowing  Portuguese  will  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  a 
position  or  to  engage  profitably  in  farming,  cattle  raising,  or  any  other  industry 
even  in  the  best  of  times.  As  employment  at  present  is  no  better  in  Brazil  than  in 
any  other  country,  the  Canadian  who  comes  in  quest  of  a  position  must  have  enough 
money  in  reserve  to  buy  his  return  ticket  and  sufficient  funds  to  carry  him  through 
;  three  or  four  months  without  employment.  During  that  time  he  may  obtain  some- 
i  thing  which  will  allow  him  sufficient  to  pay  for  humble  board  and  lodging. 

Recently  one  Canadian  farmer  sold  his  farm  and  goods  and  came  to  Brazil 
with  his  family,  who  later  were  sent  back    to  the  Dominion  at  the  expense  of  the 
;  British  Colony. 

MARKET  POSSIBILITIES  FOR  PORTABLE  HOUSES  IN  PALESTINE 

Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under  date 
of  May  3,  1922,  that  he  has  received  from  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  of  the  Palestine  Government  a  request  for  full  particulars  of  Canadian 
portable  houses,  together  with  prices  and  terms  of  payment.  The  Director  states  that 
he  desires  this  information  in  order  to  enable  him  to  decide  as  to  the  possibilities  of  a 
market  for  portable  houses  in  Palestine.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Lazarist  Hospice,  Jerusalem, 
Palestine. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA  FOR  APRIL,  1922 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  April  of  this  year  shows  that,  as  repre- 
sented in  dollars,  imports  for  consumption  were  valued  at  $47,695,454  as  against 
$65,310,847  in  April,  1921,  and  $98,290,735  in  April,  1920.  The  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  April,  1922,  were  valued  at  $7,761,141  as  against  $13,519,887 
in  April,  1921,  and  $19,821,670  in  April,  1920.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
in  April,  1922,  were  valued  at  $32,877,899  as  against  $41,576,129  in  April,  1921,  and 
$02,982,039  in  April,  1920.  The  total  imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  April, 
1922,  were  valued  at  $730,188,939  as  against  $1,207,178,994  for  the  corresponding 
!  period  in  1920-21  and  $1,108,563,629  for  the  twelve  months  ending  April,  1920. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the  month  of  April,  1922, 
was  $31,917,500  as  against  $43,280,735  for  April,  1921,  and  $53,356,386  for  April, 
1920.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  April,  1922,  were  valued  at 
§7,626,035  as  compared  with  $12,432,223  in  April,  1921,  and  $12,839,530  in  April, 
1920.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $15,498,808  during  April, 
1922,  as  against  $22,974,951  in  April,  1921,  and  $25,479,871  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1920.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  Canadian  produce  during  the 
'welve  months  ending  April,  1922,  was  $728,877,445,  as  against  $1,179,088,050  for 
1  the  corresponding  period  in  1920-21,  and  $1,228,359,325  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
April,  1920.  The  month's  returns  show  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  of  $15,777,954; 
the  returns  for  the  twelve  months  period  show  an  adverse  balance  of  $1,311,494. 
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OPENING  FOR  CANADIAN  RYE  FLOUR  IN  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  May  17,  1922. — A  London  firm  of  grain  and  flour  importers  (their 
address  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa)  report  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  supplies  from 
Germany  and  Russia,  there  is  quite  a  little  demand  for  rye  flour,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  they  would  be  interested  in  receiving  offers  from  Canadian  millers  of 
the  article. 

As  rye  meal  and  flour  are  classified  under  a  single  heading,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  figures  giving  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  rye  flour  alone,  but 
published  statistics  show  that  combined  receipts  of  the  two  commodities  previous 
to  the  war  averaged  about  150,000  cwts.  annually,  all  of  which  was  attributed  to 
Germany,  the  quantities  assigned  to  Russia  during  the  three  pre-war  years  never 
exceeding  3,000  cwts. 

When  the  war  shut  off  trade  with  Germany,  the  United  States  became  the 
principal,  and  practically  the  only,  source  of  supply,  but  in  greatly  reduced  quantity 
until  1918,  when  no  leas  than  400,000  cwts.  were  sent  over.  In  the  meantime  Canada 
had  entered  the  trade  and  in  1918  shipped  8,255  cwts.  of  rye  flour  and  possibly  meal. 

In  1919  the  heavy  stocks  accumulated  resulted  in  arrivals  falling  to  under  1,000 
cwts.,  and  as  since  then  the  classification  "  rye  meal  and  flour  "  has  been  discontinued 
and  merged  into  an  "  unenumerated "  heading,  no  statistical  information  is  avail- 
able. It  is  clear,  however,  that  for  the  present  United  States  millers  will  be  the 
competitors  of  Canada,  and  we  are  informed  that  so  far  their  prices  are  almost 
invariably  much  lower  than  any  Canadian  offers  received. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  quantity  of  rye  produced  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  last  year,  and  it  is  understood  that  this  is  likely  to  be  maintained,  and 
possibly  augmented,  so  under  these  circumstances  Canadian  millers  may  be  in  a 
better  position  to  handle  export  business. 

LEATHER  MARKET  IN  BRISTOL 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  May  17,  1922. — It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  quite  recently  a  prominent 
firm  of  leather  factors  in  Bristol,  a  member  of  which  has  recently  returned  from 
Canada,  has  placed  a  large  order  with  a  well-known  Toronto  house  for  leather. 

For  some  time  past  the  leather  market  has  been  fairly  stagnant  because  of  the 
bad  state  in  which  the  British  boot  trade  found  itself.  Due  to  this  fact,  the  tanners 
j  in  this  area  have  been  caught  napping  in  one  or  two  respects.  There  will  be  a 
shortage  for  the  next  two  months  of  light  sole  bends  averaging  8  to  10  pounds. 
These  light  sole  bends  must  be  clean  and  free  from  brands  and  weighting  matter. 
Approximate  prices  are  averaging  around  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  pound.  The  British 
tanner's  most  popular  bend  was  from  12  to  14  and  14  to  16  pounds.  These  bends 
are  now  being  found  too  heavy  for  the  present  trade  when  light  promenade  shoes  are 
so  much  in  demand.  Again,  because  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  has  been  in  such  a  very 
dull  state,  the  tanners,  to  meet  the  situation  decreased  their  input;  thus  with  a  demand 
for  light  sole  bends  of  8  to  10  pounds  in  existence,  it  will  take  about  two  months 
before  the  local  tanners  can  meet  it. 

Offals  and  bellies  in  light  substance  and  also  shoulders  are  all  in  fair  demand 
for  insoling  and  counters.  This  demand  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tanners'  input  has 
been  decreased,  as  stated  above,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  English  bellies  are  being 
more  and  more  employed  to  dress  for  strapping  generally.    The  price  obtained  for 
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English  bellies  is  better  than  their  old  priee  when  they  were  exclusively  used  for 
insoling.  Therefore  all  home  bellies  are  in  short  supply  for  insoling  purposes,  and 
there  is  a  fair  demand  for  bellies  for  this  purpose. 

In  regard  to  kips  or  splits,  it  should  be  noted  the  local  curriers  have  very  little 
work  on  hand  and  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  kips.  In  the  case  of  waxed  kips 
the  demand  is  nil  for  the  moment.  The  only  kip  for  which  there  is  any  demand  is 
the  light  flexible,  well  finished  box  hide,  and  for  this  the  demand  is  small  in  this 
area. 

A  firm  of  importers  here  states  that  while  they  have  been  in  correspondence  with 
several  Canadian  leather  exporters,  so  far  they  have  not  been  able  to  buy  as  the 
Canadian  price  of  sole  leathers  is  too  high.  A  reason  suggested  for  this  high  price 
is  that  whereas  the  Canadian  tanner  produces  sole  leather  at  the  same  cost  as  the 
English  tanner,  when  the  Canadian  firm  attempts  to  export  he  is  obliged  to  add  to  +he 
cost  of  his  product  freight  charges  and  the  adverse  rate  of  exchange,  which,  unless  he 
can  reduce  his  cost  of  production,  prevents  his  competition  with  the  local  tanners  for 
sole  leathers  in  this  area. 

FOOTWEAR  TRADE  OF  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Ray 
Leather  Footwear 

Manchester,  April  27,  1922. — The  following  observations  on  the  footwear  trade 
of  Manchester  and  district  are  the  result  of  an  investigation  just  completed. 

This  territory  includes  the  well-known  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  towns  of 
Northampton,  Kettering,  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Stafford. 

The  British  factories,  it  is  understood,  supply  95  per  cent  of  its  domestic  con- 
sumption and,  in  addition,  export  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Exports  in  1913  were 
1,452,815  dozen  pairs,  but  in  1921  they  were  only  313,252  dozen  pairs.  The  capacity 
of  the  plants  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  125,000,000  pairs  annually,  and  the 
home  consumption  about  70,000,000  pairs. 

Up-to-date  machinery  is  in  operation,  and  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers 
believe  that  no  better  material  or  workmanship  than  their  own  is  to  be  found  outside 
Great  Britain.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  country  desirous 
of  exporting  footwear  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  confronted  by  the  formidable 
obstacle  of  competition  with  the  home  product. 

STYLE  OF  FOOTWEAR  IN  VOGUE 

Men's  boots  and  shoes  are  mainly  Blucher  pattern,  with  a  limited  demand  for 
Balmorals.  ~No  buttons  are  worn.  In  the  main  they  are  cut  from  box  calf  and  glace 
kid,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  box  hide  for  the  lower  grade  trade,  and  are  made  in 
Goodyear  welted  and  machine  sewn.  Very  few  are  riveted,  and  none  are  turned  or 
pump  sewn.  Laces  are  exclusively  used,  with  a  small  demand  for  shoes  with  lacing 
straps  which  buckle.  There  is  practically  no  demand  for  men's  coloured  shoes  except 
brown,  and  all  goods  are  produced  mainly  on  medium-toe  lasts. 

Similar  remarks  to  the  foregoing  apply  to  ladies'  footwear,  except  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  heavy  demand  for  suede  shoes  in  all  colours,  and  some  slight 
tendency  for  black  shoes  to  be  decorated  with  red  and  white  stitching  and  other  facing 
decorations.  In  the  high-grade  trade  there  is  a  demand  for  turn  or  pump  shoes. 
Cuban  and  Louis  heels  are  in  vogue.  Ladies'  shoes  are  mainly  Blucher  pattern 
(styled  Gibson)  to  lace.  There  is  also  a  large  demand  for  fancy  styles.,  such  as  jester, 
sandal  and  other  fancy  bars. 

There  are  no  special  or  unusual  features  connected  with  men's,  boys',  youths', 
girls'  or  ladies'  shoes  except  the  extraordinary  demand  for  fancy  shoes  by  the  last- 
named,  to  the  detriment  of  the  ordinary  everyday  styles  of  footwear. 
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CHANCES  FOR  CANADIAN  FOOTWEAR 

It  is  the  opinion  of  boot  and  shoe  factors  interviewed  that  any  attempt  made  by 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  export  to  this  district  would  be  attended  by  grave  risks. 
One  factor  said :  "  I  cannot  think  that  the  regular  lines  produced  for  the  Canadian 
trade  would  suit  the  English  market.  In  fact,  I  fail  to  see  how  English  distributors 
can  entertain  Canadian  goods  at  present  on  account  of  the  extreme  competition  with 
English  producers,  and  the  constant  and  rapid  changes  of  fashion,  particularly  in 
the  ladies'  trade."  Another  factor  said:  "I  could  not  conscientiously  advise  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  attempt  to  make  sales  in  the  north  of  England,  if  indeed  in 
any  part  of  this  country.  Even  were  they  to  make  the  attempt,  special' English  lasts 
would  be  indispensable." 

Not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  Great  Britain's  consumption,  it  is  reported,  comes 
from  foreign  sources.  The  writer  has  failed  to  trace  any  distributor  in  Manchester 
importing  foreign  boots  and  shoes.  The  goods,  chiefly  McKays,  brought  in  from  the 
United  States  are  imported  almost  solely  by  American  firms  who  have  multiple  estab- 
lishments in  all  the  leading  cities  of  Great  Britain.  The  total  imports  of  boots  and 
shoes  wholly  or  mainly  of  leather  in  1921  were  80,022  dozen  pairs. 

COMMENTS   ON   CANADIAN  FOOTWEAR 

The  writer  has  consulted  many  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  order  to  discover 
how  Canadian  leather  footwear  is  received  by  the  public.  All  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  makes  are  too  slight  in  structure.  The  climate  is  damp,  and  heavy  rains 
have  to  be  encountered  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Further,  the  Englishman 
likes  a  boot  or  shoe  that  will  sole  at  least  twice;  so  that  only  exceptionally  strong  foot- 
wear will  be  permanently  acceptable. 

STATE  OF  FOOTWEAR  TRADE 

Buying  at  present  is  certainly  not  normal,  because  the  demand  is  not  normal. 
Some  manufacturers  are  carrying  very  heavy  stocks  on  which  they  are  experiencing 
heavy  depreciation  and  loss.  Distributors  are  not  heavily  stocked.  Enhanced  buying 
can  come  but  gradually  in  the  future.  Economic  conditions  must  improve  before 
buying  is  characterized  by  freedom. 

PRICES  OF  FOOTWEAR 

A  very  long  list  of  prices  would  be  entailed  if  all  sizes  and  grades  of  men's,  ladies', 
boys'  and  girls'  boots  were  dealt  with.  Men's  boots  and  shoes  range  from  8s.  6d.  to 
45s. — and  even  more;  ladies',  from  6s.  6d.  to  60s. — and  over;  boys'  and  girls'  from  5s. 
6d.  to  30s. — per  pair  retail.  The  following  prices  are  a  selection.  They  should  be 
ample  as  an  illustration  of  prices  in  general : — 

Ladies'  brown  willow  calf  lace  shoes,  straight  toe  cap  made  on  the  hand  sewn  principle, 

lf-inch  cuban  heel,  29s.  6d. 
Patent  glace  kid  aLngtry  shoe,  pointed,  smart  cuban  heel,  fancy  slide ;  also  in  grey,  black, 

brown  and  white  suede,  29s.  6d.  ;  also  in  grey  and  biscuit-colour  kid,  32s.  6d. 
Ladies'  glace  kid  Derby  shoe,  patent  cap  or  glace  cap,  also  in  brown  willow  calf,  21s.  9d. 
Ladies'  patent  shoe,  hand  sewn  principle,  leather  cuban  heel,  also  in  tan  willow  calf  and 

glace  kid,  29s.  6d. 

Glace  kid  patent  grey  and  nigger  brown  jester  shoe,  Louis  XV  heel,  39s.  6d. 

Ladies'  brown  willow  calf  Derby  shoe,  straight  toe  cap,  made  on  the  hand  sewn  principle,  11 

inch  cuban  heel,  also  in  glace  kid  with  patent  cap  or  glace  cap,  21s.  9d. 
Smart  Louis  XV  shoe  in  patent,  nigger,  glace,  navy,  bronze  and  kid,  55s. 
Gents'  high  grade  lace  boots  in  tan  willow  calf,  black  box  calf,  black  glace  kid,  narrow, 

medium  and  wide  fitting  with  various  shape  toes  to  each  fitting,  29s.  6d. 
Full  chrome  box  calf  and  willow  calf  brogue  shoe,  waterproof  sole,  in  three  shapes,  29s.  6d. 
Boys'  school  boots  in  best  quality  black  box  calf,  19s.  6d. 

Wholesale  prices  are  approximately  one-third  less  than  the  retail  prices. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  importers  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  are  to  be  found  outside 
the  wholesale  houses  in  London.    Quotations  would  have  to  be  in  British  currency, 
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c.i.f.  London  being  preferred.  Terms  of  payment  are  usually  6  per  cent  seven  days 
from  date  of  delivery,  or  5  per  cent  monthly.  Other  arrangements  are  sometimes 
made,  but  the  factor  is  always  looking  for  the  best  cash  terms,  a  procedure  which 
i>ays  him. 

Felt  Footwear 

There  is  practically  no  demand  in  this  district  for  felt  Jong  boots  and  shoes,  but 
fairly  large  quantities  of  felt  slippers  are  sold.  Competition  is  exceptionally  keen 
among  domestic  makers  of  slippers,  and  only  small  quantities,  mostly  French,  are 
imported.  It  is  feared  that  the  home  product  is  too  cheap  to  permit  of  successful 
Canadian  competition. 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Before  quoting  the  kinds  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  in  vogue,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  imports  declined  from  95,771  dozen  pairs  in  1913  to  62,610  dozen  pairs  in 
1921,  whilst  exports  during  the  same  period  fell  from  132,736  dozen  pairs  to  104,623 
dozen  pairs. 

HOW  THE  GOODS  ARE  SOLD 

Eubber  boots  and  shoes  are  imported  by  wholesalers  and  the  London  depots  of 
United  States  concerns. 

Canadian  manufacturers  a  few  years  ago  carried  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  operated  independently;  but  it  is  understood  that  they  no  longer  have  their  own 
agents  at  work.  It  would  perhaps  be  injudicious  to  narrate  here  the  history  of  the 
change.  Nothing  need  be  said  beyond  reporting  the  general  impression  that  the 
change  has  been  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes. 

Exporters  operating  independently  cannot  adopt  a  better  course  than  to  appoint 
territorial  agents.  The  boot  and  shoe  factors  handle  the  rubber  commodities,  and 
direct  importing  would  be  done  on  c.i.f.  quotations,  British  currency. 

QUALITIES  AND  STYLES  IN  DEMAND 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  second  and  third  grades.  Styles  of  shoes  are  the 
"Storm,"  Kensington,"  and  "Croquet,"  medium  toes,  with  "F"  fitting  in  ladies',  and 
"F.W."  gents.' 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  the  "Wellington"  and  "Hip"  boots  with  leather  and 
rubber  soles.  The  demand  for  snowshoes  is  practically  nil.  A  line  of  ladies'  over- 
shoes growing  in  favour  is  the  "slip-on"  with  a  back  strap. 

[A  table  giving  the  current  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  Boston  Hub-mark,  Bay 
State  and  Rhode  Island  Merrimac,  first  and  second  qualities,  as  well  as  illustrations 
of  rubber  footwear  styles  in  vogue  in  England,  has  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Bay, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  T.C.-3-113).] 

POOR  SPRING  WHEAT  CROP  ANTICIPATED  IN  JAPAN 

Mies  M.  Malabar,  office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama,  writes 
under  date  May  6,  1<9>2I2,  that  according  to  a  statement  recently  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  'Commerce  relative  to  the  results  of  investigations 
received  from  the  various  agricultural  experimental  stations  throughout  the  country, 
the  spring  wheat  crop  in  Japan  this  year  will  be  poor  owing  to  the  unfavourable 
weather  conditions  everywhere  experienced. 

Dryness  of  soil  during  the  sowing  period  caused  considerable  delay  in  sowing, 
with  consequently  bad  germination.  This  was  followed  by  a  period  of  intense  cold 
together  with  heavy  rainfalls,  with  the  result  that  the  grain  is  overgrown.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  drawbacks,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  rice  insufficient  fertilizing 
materials  were  employed.  The  crop  it  is  feared  will  be  -5  per  cent  less  than  the 
average  spring  crop  obtained  during  the  past  five  years. 
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THE  ITALIAN  SITUATION 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  May  12,  1922 . — Since  the  writer's  last  monthly  statement  on  the  Italian 
situation,  the  ministry's  reputation  has  been  heightened,  the  social  phase  has  been 
free  from  alarming  incidents,  better  crop  reports  have  been  issued,  disoccupation 
has  begun  to  decline,  the  reorganization  of  the  metallurgical  industries  has  proceeded 
!  satisfactorily,  the  Milan  international  Sample  Fair  has  been  successful,  bank 
deposits  have  risen,  the  note  circulation  has  been  still  further  reduced,  state  revenue 
has  been  increasing,  state  expenditure  has  been  curtailed  and  the  unfavourable  trade 
balance  has  been  shown  to  be  considerably  mo-re  encouraging.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  lire,  dullness  has  characterized  both  the  stock 
exchange  and  most  of  the  commercial  markets,  the  Banca  Italiana  di  Sconto  prob- 
lem has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled,  liquidation  and  industrial  losses  are  accumu- 
lating, industry  is  saddled  by  the  crisis,  and  there  are  still  a  very  large  number  of 
people  out  of  work.    Further  particulars  follow: — 

THE  POLITICAL  PHASE 

With  Parliament  closed  during  April,  little  political  recrimination  has  been 
going  on  and  the  press  on  the  whole  has  approved  of  the  ministry's  attitude  at  the 
:  Genoa  Conference.  In  a  word,  the  Government's  point  of  view  at  Genoa  is  based 
on  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Europe  is  an  economic  unit  and  that  the  suffer- 
ing of  any  of  its  members  reacts  in  economic  loss  on  the  other  constituent  parts. 
With  this  view  the  vast  majority  of  Italian  public  opinion  agrees.  From  press  "com- 
ments it  would  seem  that  both  the  Premier  and  his  Foreign  Minister  have  consider- 

Iably  heightened  their  reputation  in  the  country  and  may  confidently  meet  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  which  has  just  now  begun  again  its  sittings. 
SOCIAL  PHASE 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Italian  social  situation  is  improving,  and  uncon- 
sciously at  least  harmonizing  forces  are  at  work,  despite  even  this  last  month  a  few 
open  conflicts  between  Facisti  and  Socialists  chiefly  in  Central1  Italy.  The  Govern- 
ment has  again  declared  itself  steadfastly  set  against  internal  discord,  and  social 
delinquents  are  coming  to  see  the  futility  of  attempted  evasion  of  public  order. 

THE  POPULATION  OF  ITALY 

The  population  on  the  1st  December,  1921,  within  the  former  frontiers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  according  to  the  results  of  the  recent  census,  numbered  37,270,493, 
or  an  increase  of  :2,£99,116  as  compared  with  ',1911.  The  ratio  of  increase  for  the 
ten  years'  period  is  therefore  7-5  per  cent  as  compared  with  6-7  per  cent  for  the 
period  1901-11.  The  population  return  for  the  newly  annexed  provinces  is  1,564,091, 
making  the  total  number  in  the  Kingdom  38,835,184.  If  account  is  taken  of  the 
persons  who  still  have  their  legal  residence  in  the  country  ibut  who  are  temporarily 
absent  abroad,  the  total  population  of  Italy  numbers  40,07'8^161  inhabitants. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  PHASE 

The  latest  reports  on  the  Italian  agricultural  situation  state  that  the  recent 
rains,  especially  in  the  north  of  Italy,  have  proved  beneficial  to  the  autumn-sown 
crops.  In  the  southern  provinces  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  has,  however, 
somewhat  checked  vegetation.  Spring  sowings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ^eing  effected 
under  favourable  conditions. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  PHASE 

Labour  and  unemployment. — No  strikes  of  importance  occurred  in  Italy  during 
the  month  of  April,  and  labour  is  not  so  restive  as  a  few  months  ago.  The  curve 
of  unemployment  has  also  'begun  to  bend  downwards,  and  from  006,819  persons  out 
of  work  as  reported  last  month,  the  number  of  unemployed  at  the  latest  date  for  | 
which  statistics  are  available,  viz.,  March  1,  is  now  put  at  576y2&4,  or  a  month's 
reduction  of  some  30,53'5.  Ahout  one-half  of  this  reduction  has  taken  place  in 
Lombardy  or  the  Milan  province. 

As  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  electric  power  have  now  been  removed  in 
Northern  Italy  owing  to  plenty  of  rain  during  March  and  April,  as  labour  appar- 
ently is  better  disposed  to  negotiate  with  capital  on  a  practical  basis,  as  an  improve- 
ment in  the  lira  will  facilitate  the  importation  of  raw  material,  and  as  the  resump- 
tion of  farming  will  bring  greater  agricultural  activity,  it  may  be  reasonably 
expected  that  unemployment  will  continue  to  decrease. 

Public  works  in  relief  of  unemployment. — According  to  the  May  number  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Italian  Industries,  the  necessary  prelim- 
inaries for  starting  the  important  public  works  in  relief  of  unemployment  authorized 
by  the  law  of  August  20,  1921,  are  rapidly  nearing  Completion.  The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  has  made  grants,  out  of  the  fund  of  80  million  lire  provided  for  that 
purpose,  to  assist  the  local  authorities  in  important  land  reclamation  works  in  the 
provinces  of  Rovigo,  Ferrara,  Cagliari,  Venetia,  Bologna,  Caserta,  Lecce  and 
Potenza,  which  enterprises  were  taken  in  hand  during  March.  The  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  artificial  lake6  for  storing  water  to  feed  the  hydro-electric  plants 
in  the  Sila  plateau  in  'Calabria  is  being  actively  pursued,  and  preparations  for  rail- 
way and  road  building  in  Calabria  and  (Sicily  are  being  pushed  forward.  The  law 
also  empowers  the  state  to  assist  local  irrigation  works  of  national  importance. 
Stimulated  by  this  offer,  plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Paduan 
valley  in  North  Italy,  where  some  500,000'  acres  susceptible  of  great  improvement 
by  irrigation  have  been  mapped  out.  The  expense  of  this  vast  and  important 
scheme,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  agricultural  wealth  of  Northern  Italy,  is 
estimated  at  500  million  lire. 

Liquidation  of  joint-stock  companies. — Owing  to  the  incidence  and  persistence 
of  the  industrial  crisis  several  Italian  joint-stock  companies,  especially  those  among 
the  mechanical  and  allied  groups,  have  recently  been  obliged  to  write  off  a  portion 
of  their  capital,  while  several  other  companies,  as  now  seen  in  their  published 
balance  sheets,  have  suffered  heavy  losses  on  last  year's  activities.  Progress  is  being 
made,  however,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Ilva  and  Ansaldo  iron  and  steel  plants, 
the  two  most  important  metallurgical  works  in  Italy.  A  certain  amount  of  confi- 
dence is  consequently  being  placed  in  the  future  of  these  industries,  and  their  share 
values  during  the  past  month  have  moved  up  a  few  points  on  the  stock  exchange. 

Italian  industry,  saddled  as  it  is  with  unemployed  and  unremunerative  capital, 
is  not  a  favourite  just  now  for  new  investments,!  hut' the  easing  of  the  crisis  diS 
believed  to  be  nearer  than  a  few  months  ago.  Perhaps  no  better  evidence  can  'be 
offered  of  the  vigour  and  development  of  Italian  industry  than  the  growth  of  joint- 
stock  companies  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  On  December  31,  1897,  there 
were  514  of  these  organizations,  excluding  banks  and  real  estate  companies,  capi- 
talized at  1,374  lire;  on  the  31st  December,  1914,  there  were  2,975  joint-stock  com- 
panies capitalized  at  5,577  million  lire;  and  on  the  31st  December,  1921,  there  were 
6,619  joint-stock  companies  with  a  capitalization  of  20,467  million  lire. 

Attitude  of  IndustHal  Confederation. — There  assembled  at  Rome  early  in  April 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Italian  Industrial  Confederation,  corresponding  to 
our  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  indus- 
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trial  situation  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  reference  was  made 
inter  alia  to  the  necessity  of  Government  action  as  regards:  (1)  the  bettering  of 
Italian  port  conditions;  (2)  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties;  (3)  the  retention 
in  the  country  of  Government  orders  which  were  being  executed  in  Germany;  and 
(4)  a  revision  of  Italy's  fiscal  policy.  It  was  claimed  at  this  meeting  that  the 
industrial  crisis  was  being  aggravated  by  inattention  to  these  and  other  matters. 

THE  FINANCIAL  PHASE 

Italian  Discount  Bcunlc. — A  pronouncement  is  believed  imminent  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Italian  Discount  Bank's  difficulties,  and  the  new  bank,  to  be  known 
probably  as  the  National  Bank  of  Credit  and  which  will  continue  the  liquidation  of 
the  old  bank,  will,  it  is  expected,  commence  operations  about  the  middle  of  the  current 
year. 

Banking  situation. — The  latest  statement  of  the  three  issuing  banks  is  that  for  the 
end  of  February,  and  shows  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  note  issue,  which  now 
stands  at  18,257-7  million  lire  as  against  18,755-5  million  lire  at  the  end  of  January, 
19J2.  The  deposits  in  the  leading  commercial  banks  rose  from  1,133-6  million  lire  at 
the  end  of  January  to  2,058-4  million  lire  at  the  end  of  February,  1922.  These  deposits 
are,  however,  some  1,278-4  million  lire  less  than  at  the  end  of  December,  1921. 

State  revenue. — The  revenue  receipts  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  (July-March),  1921-22,  show  an  increase  of  1,565-5  million  lire  over  the 
state  revenue  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1920-21.  If  100  is  taken  as  the  revenue 
index  number  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14,  517  would  represent  the  corresponding 
index  number  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1920-21  and  621-8  that  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1921-22. 

Situation  of  the  Treasury. — The  situation  of  the  Treasury  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  (July -November,  1921)  is  shown  in  the  following 
statements  which  have  just  been  published: — 

July-November,  1921    July-November,  1920 
(Million  of  Lire)         (Million  of  Lire) 

Ordinary   revenue   5,227  4,796 

Ordinary  expenditure   6,291  8,529 

Deficit   1,064  3,733 


Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  deficit  for  the  five-month  period  of  1921-22  is  some 
2,669  million  lire  less  than  for  the  corresponding  five  months  of  the  preceding  year. 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  PHASE 

Figures  have  just  come  from  the  Government  press  valuing  the  Italian  imports 
at  6,646  million  lire  for  the  July-December  period  of  1921,  and  the  Italian  exports 

}  at  3,943  million  lire.  These  data  are  based  on  the  new  method  of  compiling  trade 
statistics  on  declarations  made  by  importers  and  exporters.  The  unfavourable 
trade  balance  therefore  during  the  six-month  period  is  2,703  million  lire,  as  com- 
pared with  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  (according  to  the  old  system  of  calcula- 

!  tion  which  was  based  on  the  units  of  value  fixed  by  the  Customs  Commission  for  the 
said  year)  of  7,086  million  lire  for  the  six-month  period  of  1920,  when  the  imports 
totalled  12,857  million  lire  and  exports  5,771  million  lire.  There  is  thus  an  apparent 
betterment  of  62  per  cent,  although  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  statistics  for  the 
two  years  owing  to  the  different  methods  of  calculation. 

Commercial  Agreements. — Following  up  the  commercial  agreements  which  have 
|  recently  been  concluded  with  Germany,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  Italy  has  this 
past  month  entered  into  a  commercial  modus  vivendi  with  Spain.    Negotiations  are 
now  under  way  for  commercial  treaties  with  France  and  Jugo-Slavia. 

41684—21 
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THE  EXCHANGE 

The  lire  appreciated  from  85  12  to  the  pound  sterling  and  from  19-40  to  the 
United  States  dollar  as  on  the  1st  of  April,  to  81-35  and  18-42  respectively  on 
the  15th,  only  to  fall  again  to  84-06  and  19  05  at  the  close  of  the  month.  Conflict- 
ing reports  emanating  from  the  Genoa  Conference  are  believed  to  be  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  varying  degrees  of  fluctuation. 

THE   SECURITY  MARKET 

Trading  on  the  stock  exchange  during  April  has  been  comparatively  quiet, 
with  a  certain  buying  predilection  toward  gilt-edged  securities.  Textile  and  sugar 
shares  among  industrials  were  the  most  popular,  although  a  speculative  element 
and  better  news  concerning  the  reorganization  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  led  to 
an  improvement  in  metallurgical  scrips.  Marconi  shares  among  electricals  moved 
up  19  points.  Of  the  78  listed  shares  on  the  Milan  Bourse,  34  have  moved  up  308 
points,  38  have  lost  390  points,  while  6  securities  show  no  change. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  MARKETS 

The  strike  of  port  wTorkers  toward  the  end  of  March  tended  to  congest  coal 
supplies  at  Genoa  with  a  depressing  influence  on  prices  throughout  April.  Little 
demand  is  reported  in  the  metal  market,  with  the  one  exception  of  scrap,  the  quota- 
tion for  which  is  somewhat  higher.  Heavy  stocks  of  wool  still  remain  to  be  liqui- 
dataod,  so  that  the  little  brighter  business  of  last  month  has  been  especially  welcomed. 
Much  jute  and  hemp  are  being  offered,  but  few  buyers  are  in  evidence.  The  silk 
mai'ket  has  been  quiet  and  prices  are  still  reported  too  high.  Hides  have  brought 
bur]  or  prices,  while  there  has  been  a  fairly  active  demand  for  box  calf,  coloured 
chrome,  and  suedes.  Cotton  is  doing  better  and  several  important  purchases  have 
taken  place.  Prices  of  citrus  fruits  and  olive  oil  are  firmer,  while  wine  quotations 
have  been  maintained. 

MILAN  SAMPLE  FAIR 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  May  12,  1922.— The  Milan  Sample  Fair,  which  was  held  from  the  12th  to 
the  27th  of  April,  was  this  year  especially  illustrative  of  the  progress  Italian  industry 
is  making.  The  exhibitors  numbered  nearly  3,000,  of  whom  some  2,200  were 
Italian.  The  Italian  colonies  of  Tripolitania,  Cirenaica,  and  Eritrea  were  also  repre- 
sented by  8,  42,  and  47  exhibits  respectively.  Among  the  800  foreign  firms  showing 
at  the  fair,  some  163  were  of  German  origin,  while  other  countries  participating 
included  Austria,  Belgium,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Holland,  Spain,  France,  Switzerland, 
Hungary,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  The  total  length  of  the  stands  was 
about  eight  miles,  the  fair  itself  covering  400,000  square  feet  and  housing  4,500  tons 
•of  exhibits. 

The  principal  Italian  manufacturers  were  well  represented,  and  the  Italian  stands 
included  important  showings  of  silverware,  agriculture,  food  products,  textiles,  per- 
fumery, toys,  church  vestments  and  religious  subjects,  porcelain  ware,  chemicals, 
cinema  equipment,  paper,  metallurgical  and  mechanical  products,  furniture,  auto- 
mobiles and  bicycles.  Among  the  German  exhibits  those  of  tools  and  machinery, 
pianos,  porcelain  and  glassware,  toys  and  electrical  equipment  were  perhaps  the  most 
important. 

Buyers  were  not,  is  is  reported,  as  numerous  as  last  year,  although  many  foreign 
visitors,  particularly  French  and  Spanish,  attended  the  1922  fair.  The  amount  of 
business  effected  is  not  as  yet  known.  Last  year  orders  for  793,000,000  lire  wortli  of 
goods  were  taken. 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 
I 

Milan,  April  25,  1922. — Italy  manufactures,  exports  and  imports  rubber  goods. 
As  long  ago  as  1882  the  Pirelli  family  started  the  rubber  industry  in  Italy,  which 
has  since  then  taken  on  considerable  proportions,  and  although  this  native  industry 
is  still  closely  associated  with  the  word  "  Pirelli,"  yet  there  are  other  important 
factories — about  a  dozen  in  all — located  principally  in  Milan  and  Turin,  which  turn 
out  a  fairly  wide  range  of  rubber  products.  The  company  of  Pirelli,  however,  are 
by  far  the  largest  manufacturers,  and  besides  operating  their  Italian  factories  they 
have  developed  their  foreign  business  to  such  an  extent  that  additional  plants  are 
operated  in  Spain,  Argentina,  and  England.  While  making  a  wide  variety  of 
articles,  the  most  important  products  of  this  company  are  pneumatic  and  solid  tires 
and  electric  wire  and  cables,  in  which  also  an  appreciable  export  trade  has  been 
built  up.  The  foreign  establishments  are  engaged  principally  in  the  manufacture 
of  electrical  conductors,  including  submarine  cables,  in  which  line  this  firm  has  been 
able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  large  manufacturers  of  other  countries. 

STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS  OF  RAW  RUBBER,  ETC. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Italian  rubber  industry  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statistics  showing  the  imports  of  raw  rubber  and  semi-manufactured  rubber 
products  into  Italy.  These  statistics  are  given  hereunder  for  the  years  1913,  1919, 
and  1920,  being  the  last  full  year  for  which  Government  trade  returns  are  avail- 
able :— 


Rubber   and   Guttapercha,    Crude   and   Reclaimed —       Tons  (metric)  Lire 


1920 

  6,804 

  10,528 

  2,844 

64,637,000 
100,020,000 
25,598,000 

Scrap — 

1919.  . 

  25 

  1,508 

  435 

38,200 
2,262,000 
391,860 

Rubber  and 

Guttapercha  in  Threads — 

..    ..  44 

29 

  48 

1,267,000 
855,000 
964,000 

Rubber  and 

Guttapercha  in  Sheets — 

  29 

  15 

  22 

554,000 
304,000 
137,000 

Rubber  and  Guttapercha  in  Tubes — - 

  22 

  23 

  178 

418,000 
335,000 
759,000 

Rubberized 

Textiles  in  the  Piece — 

  87 

  53 

  107 

1,735,000 
1,119,000 
825,000' 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  actual  quantity  of  raw  rubber  and  rubber  scrap  imported 
into  Italy  increased  by  113  per  cent  over  the  period  1913  to  1920,  while  the  quantity 
of  the  imports  of  rubber  thread,  rubber  sheets,  rubber  tubes,  and  rubber  in  the  piece 
averaged  about  268  tons  for  the  years  1913  and  1920.  The  rubber  industry  of  Italy 
therefore  handled  in  1920  not  quite  7,000  tons  of  raw  material  and  not  quite  200 
tons  of  the  semi-finished  commodity.  In  comparison  with  these  Italian  imports,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Canadian  rubber  industry  bought  abroad  during  the 
same  year  (1920)  some  13,700  metric  tons  of  raw  material  and  about  150  metric  tons 
of  the  semi-manufactured  products.    Thus  if  we  halve  our  Canadian  production, 
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we  shall  about  find  the  relative  situation  of  the  Italian  industry  in  Italy  itself. 
Besides  this,  however,  there  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the  branches  of  the 
Pirelli  factories  outside  the  country. 

TIRES   THE   PRINCIPAL   ITALIAN   RUBBER  EXPORTS 

With  regard  to  Italian  exports  of  rubber  goods  it  may  be  stated  that  the  bulk 
of  these  sales  to  foreign  countries  are  made  up  principally  of  pneumatic  tires.  In 
fact  such  exports  were  responsible  for  80  per  cent  of  Italy's  foreign  rubber  trade  in 
1913  and  for  about  72  per  cent  in  1920.  The  principal  markets  for  these  Italian  tires 
were  in  1920  Great  Britain,  British  India,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Austria,  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  in  the  order  named.  Some  5,336  metric  tons  of  tires  were  exported  in 
1920  and  some  2,783  tons  in  1913. 

VALUE  OF  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  ITALY 

The  increasing  value  of  rubber  exports  from  Italy  are  seen  in  the  following 
figures  taken  for  the  years  1913-20.  On  a  gold  basis  of  exchange,  however,  the 
exports  for  1920  were  hardly  as  large  in  value  as  those  for  1913.  The  values  (in 
millions  of  lire)  are  as  follows:  1920,184;  1919,79;  1918,23;  1917,34;  1916,47; 
1915,  87;  1914,  58;   1913,  51. 

STATISTICS  OF   ITALIAN   IMPORTS   OF   MANUFACTURED  RUBBER  GOODS 

From  the  Italian  Government  trade  returns  it  is  difficult  to  separate  out  into 
satisfactory  categories  the  manufactured  rubber  imports  of  Italy.  Many  of  these 
are  classified  under  the  heading  of  "  Bubber  goods  n.o.s."  However,  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  notice  the  detailed  information  which  is  available.  The  value  of  imports 
in  millions  of  lire  were:  1920,  164;  1919,  155;  1918,  105;  1917,  91;  1916,  84;  1915, 
71;  1914,  48;  1913,  60. 

Again  on  a  gold  basis  of  exchange  the  164,000,000  lire  worth  of  rubber  goods 
imported  in  1920  do  not  equal  in  value  the  60,000,000  lire  worth  imported  in  1913. 
Taking  into  account  the  depreciation  of  the  lire,  the  value  figures  for  1920  to  be 
equal  those  of  1914  should  be  approximately  240,000,000  lire  rather  than  160,000,000 
lire.  Actual  quantities  of  imports  of  rubber  goods  have,  however,  in  most  cases 
considerably  increased,  as  illustrated  hereunder: — 


Rubber  Belting — 

1913  

Tons  (metric) 
..  ..  48 

Lire 
133,000 
995,000 
290,000 

Rubber   Boots   and  Shoes — 

1919  

1913  

Pairs 
..   ..  185,625 
..   ..  90,393 
..    ..  43,588 

3,700,000 
1,800,000 
174,000 

Elastic   Webbing — 

1920  

1919  

Tons 
..   ..  80 
..    ..  36 

2,733,000 
1,234,000 
2,342,000 

Rubber  Garments  and  Travelling  Equipment — 

1920  

1919  

1913  

....  22 

  3 

....  4 

888,000 
112,000 
79,000 

Rubber  Sheets,  manufactured — 

1920  

1919  

1913  

..   ..  11 
....  5 
..  ..  14 

311,000 
148,000 
276,000 

Rubberized  Textiles,  manufactured — 

1920  

..   ..  646 
. .    .  .  425 

11,635,000 
7,659,000 
2,952,000 

Pneumatic  Tires — 

1920  

1919  

1913  

.  .    ..  1,654 
628 
1,518 

46,306,000 
17,572,000 
22,765,000 

Rubber  Goods,  n.o.s. — 

1920  

•  1919  

,  ,    .  ,  1,555 
356 

29,554,500 
21,052,000 
2,139,600 

I 
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From  these  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  whereas  in  1913  Italy  imported  2,532 
tons  of  manufactured  rubber  products  and  43,588  pairs  of  rubber  shoes,  the  corre- 
sponding quantities  imported  in  1920  amounted  to  14,048  tons  of  rubber  goods  and 

|  185,625  pairs  of  rubber  shoes.  In  other  words,  the  quantity  of  rubber  goods 
imported  in  1920  was  about  five  and  a  half  times  that  of  1913,  and  the  imports  of 
rubber  shoes  a  little  more  than  four  times  as  large.  The  principal  increases,  it  will 
be  evident,  are  in  the  import  categories  of  belting,  shoes,  rubber  garments,  tires, 
and  miscellaneous  rubber  goods. 

It  is  purposed  to  discuss  in  greater  detail  the  manufactured  rubber  imports  of 
Italy.  These  will  be  treated  under  the  heading  of  tires;  galoshes  and  shoe  acces- 
sories;  wearing  apparel;   toys;  belting,  hose,  and  industrial  supplies;   cable;  and 

j    druggists'  sundries. 

RUBBER  TIRES   FOR   MOTOR  CARS 

From  a  study  of  the  rubber  tire  market  in  Italy,  it  would  seem  that  unless 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  cater  to  the  particular  requirements  of 
the  purchasing  clientele,  it  will  be  even  more  than  an  uphill  struggle  to  enter  success- 
fully  into  this  Italian  trade.    Two  main  considerations  stand  out  conspicuously  in 
\:   this  connection. 

(1)  That  as  a  general  rule  Italy  uses  tires  of  the  clincher  type.  The  Italian 
autos  as  the  Fiat,  Isotta  Fraschini,  Itala  and  Lancia,  and  other  makes  are  all  manu- 
factured with  rims  for  the  clincher  tire.  The  straight-side  tire  is  very  little  used, 
and  with  the  automobiles  being  made  here  for  the  other  kind  of  tires,  it  would  be 
most  difficult  without  causing  to  be  changed  the  present  mode  of  Italian  manufac- 
ture to  sell  to  any  extent  the  straight-side  tire.  There  are  not  enough  United  States 
or  English  cars  in  Italy  to  influence  appreciably  the  demand,  and  in  this  trade  the 
foreign  exporter  at  present  must  try  to  give  the  Italians  what  they  themselves 
require. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  the  metric-dimensioned  tires  for  the  most  part  are  in 
demand.  True,  that  English-made  tires  as  well  as  American-made  tires  are  imported, 
and  in  our  English  sizes.  But  this  importation  compared  with  the  national  demand 
is  relatively  small.  The  Dunlop  tires  imported  from  England  are  in  the  metric 
measurements.  The  Pirelli  company  control  the  tire  trade  of  Italy  to-day,  and  two 
reasons  among  others  which  influence  their  sale  are  the  facts  that  they  make  the 
clincher  tire  and  that  they  make  it  according  to  the  metric  system.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  to  offer  a  good  tire  at  a  competitive  price,  but  to  supply  the  kind  of  tire 
wanted. 

So  far  as  imported  tires  are  concerned,  the  largest  quantities  came  from  England, 
in  1920  some  875  tons  being  imported.  France  followed  as  a  foreign  source  of  supply 
with  527  tons,  and  then  the  United  States  with  139  tons  and  Belgium  with  89  tons — 
altogether  some  1,650  tons.  The  latest  statistics  show,  however,  that  only  484  tons  of 
tires  were  imported  during  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year,  and  of  these  about 
70  per  cent  were  derived  from  France. 

As  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  40,000  and  50,000  motor  cars  in  Italy 
at  present,  it  is  evident  that  the  imported  product  is  not  a  large  proportion  of  the 
tires  annually  consumed.  With  the  heavy  new  tariff — viz.  1,100  gold  lire  per  metric 
ton — introduced  last  July,  imports  will  in  all  likelihood  continue  to  decrease.  This 
new  tariff  coupled  with  the  exchange  naturally  renders  the  laid-down  cost  of  over- 
seas tires  in  Italy  at  present  very  high,  and  one  American  firm,  it  is  reported,  that 
sent  over  recently  to  Italy  a  fairly  heavy  shipment  of  their  tires  were  obliged  to 
clear  them  off  at  half-price  in  order  to  dispose  of  them  at  all. 

The  best  known  foreign-made  tire  in  Italy  is  the  French  make  of  Michelin, 
although  the  Excelsior  and  the  Dunlop  (English  makes)  and  the  Goodrich,  Kelly 
Firestone,  "  Usco "  (American  makes)  tires  are  among  others  bought  on  a  limited 
scale.    A  very  few  Canadian  Dominion  tires  have  also  been  sold  in  Italy. 

One  criticism  made  to  the  writer  of  American  tires  per  se  was  that  occasionally 
the  inside  fabric  was  of  faulty  material  and  caused  complaints  from  customers. 
This  was  stated  especially  of  the  cheaper  grade  tires. 
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DIMENSIONS   AND  PRICES   OF   MOTOR  TIRES 


The  most  common  dimensions  and  present  selling  prices  of  Indian-made  tires  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table,  such  prices  being  f .o.b.  warehouse  Milan  and  subject  to 
the  trade  discounts  of  5  per  cent  and  3  per  cent  for  cash  or  5  per  cent  and  2  per  cent 
for  thirty  days'  payment  or  10  and  5  per  cent  for  orders  amounting  to  more  than 
100,000  lire:— 


Dimensions  Plain 

81  5  x  105  mm  Lire  414 

820  x  120    "    "  496 

880  x  120    "    "  540 

895  x  135    "    "  611 


Non  Skid, 
All  Rubber 

444 

527 

575 

646 


Non  Skid, 
Leather 
or  Metal 

Insertion  Inner  Tubes 
466  57.50 
567  75.50 
604  80 

693  87 


Tires  in  American  dimensions  are  being  offered  in  Milan  in  the  following  sizes 
and  at  the  prices  listed  hereunder: — 


Dimensions  (Inches) 

30  x  3  Lire 

SO  x  31  

S2  x  31  

34  x  31  .  .  .  . 

32  x  4  

54  x  4  .    .  . 

36  x  4  

34  x  41  

36  x  4   p. 

34  x  51  

36  x  5  


Non  Skid, 

Leather 

Non  Skid, 

or  Metal 

Plain 

All  Rubber 

Insertion 

Inner  Tu 

235 

258 

295 

37 

319 

327 

382 

40.50 

360 

370 

456 

52 

429 

550 

56 

467 

562 

56 

503 

585 

59.50 

537 

642 

63 

616 

736 

72 

655 

820 

76.50 

710 

874 

77.50 

759 

910 

81 

BICYCLE  AND  MOTOR  CYCLE  TIRES 

The  trade  in  bicycle  and  motor  cycle  tires  is  largely  obtained  by  Italian  manu- 
factures, although  English  and  American  makes  are  known  and  sold  in  Italy. 
Bicycling  is  quite  a  common  means  of  conveyance  in  Italy,  but  motor  cycling  has 
not  yet  made  any  large  appeal  to  Italians  apart  from  those  who  go  in  for  racing 
contests.  The  most  popular  sizes  of  motor  cycle  tires  with  present  wholesale  prices 
Milan  are  as  follows: — 


Outside  Cover, 

Non-skid 

Inner  Tub 

Sizes  (Inches) 

Lire 

Lire 

24 

X 

2  

26.50 

24 

X 

24..  - 

27 

26 

X 

2  

  109 

27 

26 

X 

21  

  121.50 

29 

26 

X 

2|  

  174 

29.50 

26 

X 

•  31 

26 

X 

21  

31 

26 

X 

38 

28 

X 

32.50 

28, 

X 

3  

39.50 

29 

X 

31  

42 

50 

X 

65  mm .  , 

38 

DIMENSIONS  OF  BICYCLE  TERES 

The  most  common  sizes  of  bicycle  tires  are  28  by  1£,  28  by  1§,  28  by  If,  and 
28  by  12  inches.  Milan  selling  prices  range  from  30  to  60  lire,  according  to  size  and 
quality. 

SOLDO  TIRES 

The  solid-tire  trade  of  Italy  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Pirelli,  of  Milan,  and  of 
Walter  Martiny,  of  Turin.  The  Pirelli  Company  manufacture  a  solid-tire  for  car- 
riages which  is  stamped  by  special  arrangement  with  a  United  States  trade  mark. 
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As  every  important  city  in  Italy  lias  an  extensive  public  cab  service,  there  are  a 
fairly  large  number  of  solid  carriage  tires  used.  Camions  also,  which  are  used  to 
an  appreciable  extent  not  only  for  heavy  city  traffic  but  also  for  interurban  and 
rural  transport,  are  equipped  for  the  most  part  with  solid  tires.  Between  the  metro- 
politan cities  and  the  outlying  rural  points  passenger  autos  carrying  from  16  to  30 
persons  are  frequently  run.    These,  too,  are  generally  equipped  with  the  solid  tire. 

Camions  are  equipped  with  twin  wheels  on  each  side  of  the  back  axle,  while  the 
front  wheels  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  behind.  Two  dimensions  of  solid  tires 
are  most  frequently  found  on  the  Fiat  Camions,  which  are  the  best  known  type  in 
Italy.    These  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  1060  x  120  x  900  mm  for  back  wheels. 

900  x  110  x  757  mm  for  front  wheels. 
(&)     880  x  140  x  721  mm  for  back  wheels. 

750  x  120  x  590  mm  for  front  wheels. 

A  set  of  six  wheels  (a)  now  sell  here  at  Milan  for  2,900  lire,  while  a  set  of  six 
wheels  (h)  are  priced  at  2,800  lire. 

GALOSHES,  RUBBER  HEELS  AND  SOLES 

Galoshes  form  the  most  important  individual  category  of  rubber  imports  into 
Italy,  principally  because  rubber  footwear  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  produced  in  Italy. 
Not  that  there  is  a  very  large  local  market  for  galoshes,  as  Italians  do  not  thus 
protect  their  feet  in  rainy  weather  to  nearly  the  same  extent  Canadians  do. 

The  imports,  viz.  185,625  pairs,  as  given  in  the  Government  statistics  for  the 
year  1920,  it  is  understood  do  not  represent  a  normal  year's  buying,  but  is  attributed 
to  the  depletion  of  stock  from  the  preceding  years.  For  example,  in  1919  only  half 
as  many  pairs  were  imported,  and  in  1918  only  a  sixth  of  the  1920  quantity.  Or 
take,  again,  the  imports  so  far  as  they  are  available  for  1921 — viz.  the  first  nine 
months,  January-September — when  less  than  10,000  pairs  were  purchased.  This 
1921  decline  in  buying  is  attributed  to  the  overstocking  of  the  previous  year,  to  the 
fact  that  the  rubbers  come  forward  too  late  in  the  season  (as  delivery  should  be 
effected  by  at  least  the  end  of  August),  and  to  the  additional  fact  that  as  the  winter 
of  1920-21  was  an  unusually  fine  season,  there  was  not  the  same  demand  for  this 
kind  of  footwear.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  importers  to 
gauge  accurately  the  consumption  of  galoshes  from  year  to  year,  and  to  order 
accordingly.  This  last  winter,  moreover,  has  been  the  driest  season  on  record  for 
many  years  in  northern  Italy,  although  the  winter  in  the  south  has  brought  with  it 
plenty  of  rain.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out  therefore  that  first  of  all  there  is  not  the  same 
predilection  to  buy  galoshes  in  Italy  as  at  home,  and  in  the  second  place  that  the 
trade  is  not  only  seasonal  but  even  limited  by  the  kind  of  season  itself.  To  place 
requirements  of  imported  galoshes  at  100,000  pairs  a  year  is  to  take  a  high  rather 
than  a  low  estimate,  as  the  average  importation  for  the  last  nine  years  has  been  only 
60,000  pairs,  and  yet  100,000  pairs  a  year  means  that  only  one  person  out  of  every 
400  in  Italy  buys  a  pair  of  imported  galoshes  a  year. 

From  where  does  Italy  obtain  her  supplies,  as  home  production  may  be  regarded 
|  as  negligible?  In  1913  some  43,588  pairs  of  galoshes  were  imported,  and  of  these 
22,237  pairs  came  forward  from  the  United  States,  8,850  pairs  from  Germany,  5,940 
pairs  from  France,  5,376  pairs  from  Austria,  and  1,185  pairs  from  other  countries, 
in  which  Eussia  is  to  be  included.  The  trade  returns  for  1920  tell,  however,  another 
story.  Of  the  185,625  pairs  imported,  some  110,657  pairs  were  imported  from  the 
United  States,  62,453  pairs  from  Great  Britain,  12,348  pairs  from  France,  and  167 
pairs  from  other  countries,  in  which  Germany  is  to  be  included.  Especially  is  this 
greater  tendency  toward  German  buying  evident  among  Italian  importers  of 
galoshes  more  recently  and  during  last  year,  owing  to  price  considerations.  It  is 
clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  United  States  not  only  did  the  largest  trade  in 
Italian  imports  of  galoshes  in  1913  but  also  in  1920,  the  respective  percentages  of 
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supply  being  51  per  cent  and  59  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  although 
the  Italian  trade  returns  do  not  refer  specifically  to  Canadian  imports,  yet  a  part  of 
these  apparent  United  States  purchases  are  really  Canadian  rubbers  and  shipped 
most  likely  from  New  York  to  Italy,  as  the  "  Dominion  "  trade  mark  is  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  on  this  market  and  as  it  is  per  se  appreciated.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
writer  understands  that  the  export  policy  as  regards  Italy  of  one  large  rubber  com- 
pany in  Canada  is  operated  conjointly  with  that  of  an  American  corporation  which 
maintains  its  own  direct  representation  in  Italy.  When  an  order  goes  to  head  office 
from  Italy,  a  part  of  it  may  be  executed  from  Canada.  Thus  our  own  Canadian 
galoshes  are  being  introduced  indirectly  into  Italy. 

The  best  selling  type  of  galoshes  in  Italy  would  appear  to  be,  from  the  writer's 
interviews  with  importers,  the  "  storm  99  rubber,  or  the  rubber  which  covers  also  the 
instep.  This  applies  to  both  men's  and  women's  galoshes,  although  the  "  slip  on " 
rubber  for  women  meets  with  a  certain  limited  sale.  This  foothold  type  is  most 
rarely  worn  by  men.  The  Italians  are  not  a  large-footed  race,  and  hence  the  pre- 
vailing sizes  in  demand  are  medium,  as  for  example  6-6^,  7-7£.  The  round  and  not 
the  pointed  toe  is  the  general  style,  desired.  As  to  the  selling  price  of  rubbers,  which 
are  retailing  at  present  at  about  40  lire  a  pair,  the  writer  is  informed  that  the  quota- 
tions on  German  rubbers  for  this  coming  season  are  approximately  10  lire  per  pair 
f.o.b.  factory,  while  United  States  quotations  are  approximately  18  lire  per  pair, 
also  f.o.b.  factory.  The  importer  just  referred  to,  who  is  usually  one  of  the  largest 
buyers  of  United  States  galoshes,  stated  that  on  this  basis  of  price  difference  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  United  States  producers  to  retain  their  hold  on  this  market. 
Whereas  he  alone  has  in  some  years  bought  as  many  as  40,000  pairs  of  United  States 
rubbers,  he  is  this  year  ordering  but  5,000  pairs  so  as  not  to  lose  his  connection.  In 
fact  it  has  been  possible,  according  to  this  importer,  to  buy  German  galoshes  last 
season  at  3  lire,  or  say  18  cents,  a  pair  f.o.b.  factory.  The  new  prices  from  Germany 
are,  however,  higher,  and  it  is  exchange  depreciation  rather  than  any  extra  or  even 
equal  inherent  merit  in  the  rubber  itself  that  is  driving  present  purchases  in  the 
direction  of  Germany. 

RUBBER   BOOTS    AND  SHOES 

There  is  relatively  little  Italian  business  done  in  rubber  boots,  knee  or  hip  high, 
and  efforts  to  introduce  the  American  product  have  not  up  to  the  present  met  with 
any  outstanding  success.  Rubber  sport  shoes  with  canvas  tops  of  American  manu- 
facture have  been  sold  in  Italy,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  an  increasing  demand  from 
among  sports  enthusiasts  for  this  type  of  shoe.  Athletics  are  gaining  in  popularity 
here,  and  tennis,  for  example,  is  becoming  quite  a  well-known  game.  Bathers  also 
use  these  rubber-soled  shoes  on  the  beaches.  But  there  is  lacking  in  Italy  that 
constant  demand  which  is  stimulated  by  indoor  athletics,  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  and 
gymnasium  clubs  do  not  exist  in  Italy. 

RUBBER   SOLES    AND  HEELS 

Rubber  soles  for  attaching  to  street  or  walking  shoes  have  practically  no  sale  in 
Italy.  One  or  two  English  makes  are  known  on  the  market,  as  is  also  one  Hun- 
garian trade  mark,  but  the  demand  for  such  a  product  is  very  infrequent  and  is 
made  only  for  a  light-weight  shoe. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  connection  with  rubber  heels  that  not  only  are  these 
readily  sold  in  Italy,  but  that  a  round  rubber  heel  is  perhaps  most  often  seen.  The 
American  tourist  in  Italy  is  naturally  puzzled  as  to  why  the  Italians  oftentimes  prefer 
to  buy  a  rubber  heel  which  does  not  fit  the  heel  itself  rather  than  a  heel  whic!h  fits 
the  shoe  as  in  Canada.  The  explanation  is  very  simple.  By  using  the  round  heels 
it  is  possible  when  one  part  wears  down  to  turn  the  heel  round  and  wear  down  another 
part  and  so  on  before  having  it  removed.  In  Canada  more  emphasis  is  put  on  com- 
fort than  on  economy  in  this  matter  of  rubber  heels.    It  may  be  stated,  however, 
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that  although  the  round  heel  is  more  frequently  worn,  especially  by  the  less  well- 
to-do  classes,  the  Canadian  type  of  rubber  heel  is  not  necessarily  excluded  from  sa 
and  is  being  gradually  introduced.    Both  may  be  had  at  the  shoe  shop.    Either  an 
all-rubber  heel  is  sold,  or  else  a  rubber  heel  with  an  imbedding  of  leather  or  metal, 
the  preference  in  taste  being  for  the  first  two. 

The  rubber  heel  trade  of  Italy  is  largely  controlled  by  the  Pirelli  company, 
although  a  Budapest  firm  and  German  houses  do  a  certain  amount  of  business. 
Occasionally  English  and  American  rubber  heels  can  be  found  throughout  the 
peninsula,  and  the  American  sale  is  increasing.  Round  rubber  heels  may  be  pur- 
chased at  Milan  from  1  lira  to  2.50  lire  per  pair  according  to  size,  while  the  Cana- 
dian shaped  heel  costs  at  present  from  1.50  to  3.50  lire  per  pair. 

[The  second  and  concluding  part  of  this  report,  which  deals  with  wearing 
apparel;  toys;  belting,  hose  and  industrial  supplies;  cable;  and  druggists'  sundries, 
will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.'} 

THE  INDIAN  MARKET  FOR  CREOSOTED  DOUGLAS  FIR  SLEEPERS 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  April  20, 1922. — Creosoted  pine  sleepers  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North 
America  first  appeared  in  India  in  1910,  when  a  cargo  of  one  hundred  thousand  was 
shipped  from  the  United  States.  These  were  creosoted  by  a  process  now  obsolete  and 
apparently  did  not  meet  with  any  great  degree  of  success.  In  1914  and  1915,  however, 
over  400,000  sleepers  creosoted  by  the  Rueping  boiling  process  were  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Indian  railways.  The  war  then  interfered,  and  the  shipments 
were  not  resumed  until  1920.  During  the  last  two  years  Canada  secured  her  first 
business  with  India,  shipping  over  300,000  sleepers  and  dividing  the  Indian  business 
about  equally  with  the  United  States.  According  to  Government  of  India  returns, 
the  value  of  Canadian  sleepers  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  1920-21  amounted  to 
over  £200,000,  while  the  American  business  amounted  in  value  to  about  £150,000. 
Within  the  last  few  months  Canadian  exporters  have  secured  two  or  three  large 
orders  in  competition  with  the  United  States. 

THE  IMPORTANCE   OF  THE  INDIAN  MARKET 

I The  importance  of  the  Indian  market  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  over 
40,000,000  sleepers  are  laid  in  the  railways  of  India,  and  that  the  life  of  the  average 
sleeper  is  between  nine  and  twelve  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Indian  railways  must 
replace  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  of  their  sleepers  per  annum.  Keplacement  has  been 
held  up  during  the  war,  and  now  that  huge  loans  have  been  placed  in  London  to  be 
used  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  railways,  it  is  probable  that  for  the  next  few  years 
more  than  4,000,000  new  sleepers  per  annum  will  be  laid. 

PRESENT  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

What  are  Canada's  chances  of  maintaining  or  increasing  her  share  of  this 
important  trade?  To  determine  this  an  examination  must  be  made  of  India's  possible 
sources  of  supply.  The  Indian  railroads  now  have  five  possible  sources  of  sleeper 
supplies  as  follows: 

(1)  Indian  hardwoods. — It  is  probable  that  at  present  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
sleeper  contracts  placed  by  the  Indian  railroads  are  for  Indian  hardwoods.  Until 
about  ten  years  ago  the  railways  used  native  hardwoods  almost  exclusively,  and  it  is 
only  because  these  supplies  have  become  more  difficult  to  secure  and  more  expensive 
that  the  railroads  have  been  forced  to  go  outside  the  country  for  a  portion  of  their 
sleeper  supplies. 
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The  chief  Indian  woods  drawn  on  for  sleeper  supplies  are  "  Sal/'  "  Deodar  "  and 
"  P.yinkado".  The  advantage  of  using  these  sleepers  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  average  life  is  said  to  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  while  some  Sal  sleepers  have 
been  known  to  have  had  a  life  of  over  twenty  years.  Although  they  are  not  entirely 
immune  from  white  ant  attack,  they  possess  a  very  great  advantage  in  that  on  the 
average  line  it  will  take  white  ants  many  years  to  render  these  sleepers  unserviceable. 
These  woods  are  found  chiefly  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  and  in  Burma.  In  the 
absence  of  modern  logging  methods,  the  cost  of  bringing  these  sleepers  to  the  railroads 
has  increased  considerably  in  recent  years,  as  the  loggers  have  had  to  push  further 
back  for  their  supplies.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Canadian  logging  methods 
cannot  be  applied  to  such  hardwoods,  because  most  of  them  are  too  heavy  to  be 
floated,  bamboo  floats  being  used  in  many  cases  to  bring  them  down  the  rivers. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  railroads  have  found  that  the  native  contractors 
were  in  many  cases  unable  to  fill  their  contracts,  and  if  the  railroads  had  not  taken 
precautions  to  order  creosoted  Douglas  fir,  they  would  have  been  put  to  considerable 
inconvenience. 

(2)  Creosoted  Indian  sleepers. — The  Department  of  Forestry  of  the  Government 
of  India  has  for  fifteen  years  been  conducting  experiments  on  the  treatment  of  Indian 
woods  subject  to  serious  attack  by  white  ants.  As  long  ago  as  1909,  Troup,  the  famous 
Indian  forest  economist,  wrote  in  his  monumental  work  on  Indian  woods  as  follows: 
"  Trials  have  from  time  to  time  been  made,  and  are  still  being  made  with  woods  not 
usually  employed  for  sleepers,  but  such  trials  as  a  rule  merely  go  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  until  the  introduction  of  some  successful  and  reasonably  cheap  method 
of  impregnating  or  otherwise  treating  the  inferior  woods  to  render  them  more 
durable,  the  supply  of  railway  sleepers  from  Indian  woods  alone  is  likely  to  be  very 
short  of  the  probable  future  demand." 

The  results  of  these  fifteen  years  of  experiment  were  published  in  1921  in  an 
Indian  Government  document.  Many  methods  of  treatment  were  attempted.  The 
best  results  have  been  obtained  by  "  powellized  "  sleepers,  which  have  lain  in  lines 
passing  through  comparatively  dry  ground  on  an  average  of  nine  years  without  rejec- 
tions. In  wet  districts,  however,  the  life  of  these  sleepers  was  short.  Sleepers  treated 
with  small  quantities  of  high-grade  creosote,  or  with  creosote  together  with  chloride 
of  zinc  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  treatment,  did  not  turn  out  satisfactorily.  The 
"  full  cell "  process,  using  a  mixture  of  earth,  oil  and  creosote,  both  in  open  tanks 
and  under  pressure,  has  turned  out  satisfactorily,  but  the  cost  has  been  found  to  be 
excessive  and  uneconomical. 

Although  these  experiments  have  been  conducted  over  a  fifteen-year  period,  the  creo- 
soting  of  Indian  timber  has  not  yet  reached  a  commercial  basis,  and  only  a  compar- 
atively few  Indian  creosoted  sleepers  have  been  laid,  and  these  for  experimental 
purposes.  Creosoting  in  India  on  a  large  scale  is  not  possible,  because  there  is  no 
large-scale  lumbering.  On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  of  small  local  creosoting 
plants  is  said  to  be  too  expensive.  At  any  rate  no  private  capital  is  being  invested 
in  Indian  creosoting,  and  many  engineers  consider  that  it  will  never  become  profitable. 

(3)  Iron  and  steel  sleepers. — These  last  twice  as  long  as  even  the  hardwood 
sleepers,  but  their  first  cost  dismays  a  purchasing  engineer  even  when  he  is  strongly 
disposed  towards  them.  Iron  sleepers  at  present  cost  at  least  50  per  cent  more  than 
the  best  wooden  sleepers,  and  this  feature  puts  their  use  on  a  large  scale  practically 
out  of  the  question,  particularly  at  the  present  time  when  the  Indian  railroads  are 
trying  to  make  every  rupee  buy  as  much  as  possible.  Engineers  responsible  for 
rolling  stock  are  not  as  a  rule  in  favour  of  iron  sleepers  on  account  of  their  lack  of 
resiliency  and  the  consequent  wear  on  locomotives  and  wagons. 

(4)  Australian  jarrah  wood  sleepers. — The  Indian  roads  had  during  the  war 
drawn  on  Australia  for  some  supplies  of  jarrah  sleepers.  These  supplies  amounted 
in  1919  to  some  400  tons  and  in  1920  to  9,000  tons  valued  at  £124,000.    The  Govern- 
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ment  of  Australia  has,  however,  placed  a  ban  on  the  export  of  jarrali,  because  her 
own  supplies  were  running  short.  It  is  said  that  jarrah  sleepers  for  Indian  roads  are 
now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

(5)  Creosoted  Douglas  fir. — There  is  some  divergence  of  opinion  amongst 
Indian  engineers  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  creosoted  fir  sleeper.  A  few 
engineers  condemn  them,  but  the  writer  has  found  that,  generally  speaking,  there  is 
no  prejudice  in  Indian  railway  circles  against  the  use  of  the  creosoted  Douglas  fir 
for  sleepers.  Some  of  the  first  Oregon  pine  sleepers  laid  in  India  in  1911  and  1914 
were  placed  in  stretches  of  line  where  moisture,  heat,  and  the  white  ant  were  at 
their  worst,  and  where  even  the  best  Indian  hardwood  deteriorated.  Moreover,  as 
some  of  these  sleepers  were  imperfectly  creosoted,  while  ants  soon  got  into  them  and 
the  deterioration  was  rapid.  A  few  engineers,  whose  experience  has  been  confined 
to  such  stretches  of  line,  are  inclined  to  be  emphatic  in  their  condemnation  of 
Douglas  fir  sleepers.  But  many  engineers  with  wide  experience  in  India  are  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  records  of  creosoted  Douglas  fir. 

Copies  of  a  report  made  in  1921  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  East  Indian 
Railway  on  the  condition  of  creosoted  Douglas  fir  sleepers  which  had  been  laid  down 
between  1914  and  1916  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  T.C. -3-105).  These 
sleepers  were  laid  in  different  portions  of  lines  running  through  Bengal  and  the 
United  Provinces,  some  of  which  are  badly  infested  by  the  white  ant. 

This  report  shows  that  where  the  sleepers  split,  or  where  they  were  inclined  to 
be  knotty  or  twisted  in  grain,  the  deterioration  was  rapid.  The  rigid  inspections 
now  conducted  by  the  Pacific  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau  on  all  shipments  of  creo- 
soted sleepers  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  India  assure  that  none  but  serviceable 
sleepers  are  sent  to  India.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  enjoyed  by  Douglas 
fir  in  the  eyes  of  the  purchasing  engineers  of  the  Indian  railways.  They  now  know 
that  when  100,000  creosoted  Douglas  fir  sleepers  are  purchased,  99,999  can  be  prob- 
ably depended  upon  as  being  properly  creosoted  and  sized.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Indian  sleepers,  many  of  which  even  when  passed  by  the  railway  inspectors  prove 
to  be  somewhat  undersized  or  imperfect.  It  is  found  therefore  that,  when  they  are 
actually  being  laid,  many  native  sleepers  must  be  discarded  for  various  defects. 

One  disadvantage  of  Douglas  fir  sleepers,  as  compared  with  native  hardwood, 
is  that  a  bearing  plate  must  be  used  with  the  former.  Douglas  fir  is  so  soft  that  if 
a  bearing  plate  were  not  used,  the  rail  would  rapidly  sink  into  the  sleeper.  Native 
woods,  such  as  Sal  and  Pyinkado,  are  extremely  hard  and  the  bearing  plate  is  not 
required.  The  cost  of  two  bearing  plates  must  then  be  added  to  the  cost  of  each 
Douglas  fir  sleeper,  which  at  the  present  time  would  amount  to  an  additional  cost 
of  about  40  cents.  At  the  time  of  writing  hardwood  sleepers  can  be  purchased  in 
India  for  about  the  same  price  as  Douglas  fir.  The  purchasing  engineer  then  adds 
40  cents  to  the  cost  of  each  Douglas  fir  sleeper  and  says  that  Douglas  fir  is  altogether 
too  expensive.  He  would  probably  refuse  to  buy  Douglas  fir  at  all  if  it  were  not  for 
the  probability  of  some  of  his  native  contractors  failing  to  deliver,  when  he  would 
find  himself  with  no  sleepers  on  hand  at  a  time  when  he  needed  them  most. 

CANADIAN  VERSUS  AMERICAN  SLEEPERS 

Established  connection  means  so  much  in  India  that  the  Canadian  firms  who 
introduce  purely  Canadian  sleepers  into  the  Indian  market  deserve  much  credit. 
American  sleepers  had  been  sold  by  firms  in  India  enjoying  the  closest  personal 
contact  with  the  Indian  railroads — firms  who  were  in  the  front  rank  as  far  as  depend- 
ability is  concerned.  Canadian  sleepers  were  not  known  in  India  until  1920,  but 
now  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  sleepers  shipped  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  India  are 
Canadian. 
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It  is  probable  that  in  the  near  future  Canada  will  get  a  greater  percentage  of 
this  business,  because  there  is  an  unwritten  understanding  that  in  the  purchase  of 
Indian  Government  supplies  preference  should  be  given  to  Empire  products.  The 
writer  has  ascertained  that  some  railway  officials  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Canadian  sleepers  were  being  sold  in  India  in  competition  with  American,  due  to 
an  impression  in  certain  quarters  that  the  interests  marketing  American  sleepers 
in  India  were  also  marketing  Canadian.  That  misconception  is  now  in  process  of 
being  corrected. 

In  order  to  hold  this  business,  Canadian  exporting  interests  will  have  to  main- 
tain the  utmost  care  not  only  in  the  actual  preparation  of  the  sleepers  but  in  ship- 
ping and  in  documents,  so  that  any  possibility  of  delay  or  confusion  may  be  avoided. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  shipments  of  creosoted  sleepers  ordered  by  the  Indian 
railroads  should  arrive  at  the  times  specified.  This  time  feature  is  the  very  essence 
of  such  contracts,  because  if  the  railroads  thought  that  within  such  times  they  could 
procure  sufficient  supplies  of  Indian  hardwToods,  they  would  not  place  any  orders  for 
creosoted  Douglas  fir. 

The  following  example  of  bad  lumber  export  method  has  recently  come  to  the 
notice  of  the  writer.  A  certain  well-known  American  export  firm,  who  can  usually 
be  depended  upon,  made  the  mistake  of  routing  a  shipment  via  Colombo,  where  it 
had  to  be  transhipped  to  India.  This  shipment  received  such  rough  treatment  in 
transit  that  it  was  refused  by  the  consignee.  In  addition,  shipping  documents  were 
in  mistake  sent  to  the  London  house  of  the  consignees  instead  of  to  Calcutta,  the 
shipping  documents  arriving  in  India  some  time  after  the  actual  cargo,  when  there 
was  a  considerable  slump  in  the  lumber  market.  The  result  is  that  the  consignees 
referred  to  will  not  take  the  risk  of  doing  business  again  with  a  firm  who  can  make 
such  serious  mistakes. 

CONCLUSION 

Investigation  of  the  situation  in  India  would  appear  to  point  to  a  present 
market  for  creosoted  Douglas  fir  sleepers  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  pur- 
chases of  all  sleepers.  For  the  current  year  this  percentage  would  mean  nearly 
400,000  sleepers.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  in  view  of  the  growing  difficulty 
of  procuring  hardwood  sleepers  at  reasonable  prices,  British  Columbia  will  have  a 
steadily  increasing  market  for  ,her  creosoted  fir  sleepers  in  India.  If  the  price  of 
Douglas  fir  sleepers  reaches  a  figure  15  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  those  now  ruling, 
and  which  are  about  on  a  par  with  the  prices  of  hardwood  sleepers  in  India,  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  Douglas  fir  sleepers  shipped  to  India  would  soon  be 
trebled,  because  it  is  unlikely  that  prices  of  Indian  hardwoods  will  fall  much  below 
the  present  levels.  Competition  from  Indian  creosoted  sleepers  and  from  iron 
sleepers  is  not  likely  to  be  serious  owing  to  their  cost.  Therefore,  as  long  as  there 
are  ample  supplies  of  Douglas  fir  creosoted  sleepers  at  their  present  cost  or  below  it, 
British  Columbian  lumbering  interests  may  look  forward  with  some  degree  of  assur- 
ance to  a  gradually  increasing  outlet  for  their  creosoted  sleepers  in  India. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY  TENDERS 

Referring  to  the  report  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
954  (p.  760),  a  cable  has  been  received  from  Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Melbourne,  which  reads  as  follows: — 

"Advised  by  Government  of  Victoria  Railways  date  of  closing  tenders  for  rails 
contract  No.  35040  extended  to  5th  July.    Advise  interested  manufacturers." 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 
Barbados 

Barbados,  May  9,  1922. — With  the  reaping  and  shipping  of  the  crop  in  full 
progress,  business  has  been  fairly  active  in  Barbados  during  April  and  up  to  the  time 
of  writing.  The  market  is  in  supply  of  most  lines  of  foodstuffs  except  fish.  Demand 
for  flour  is  steady  and  the  warehouses  are  heavily  stocked.  Cornmeal  is  in  good 
supply.  Arrivals  of  fish  from  Newfoundland  and  Canada  have  not  equalled  the  demand, 
and  the  market  is  now  comparatively  bare.  Owing  to  this  the  prices  obtained  are  now 
higher  than  in  the  early  part  of  April,  prime  cod  being  offered  at  $44  for  large  and  $40 
for  medium.  The  supply  of  lumber  and  cooperage  stuffs  is  ample  for  the  demand,  a 
large  quantity  of  white  pine  and  spruce  having  arrived  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
the  month.  Sales  are  being  made  at  $40  for  spruce  and  $50  for  white  pine.  It  is 
reported  that  two  cargoes  of  white  pine  are  now  on  the  way. 

Produce  Market. — Since  last  market  report  in  April,  as  was  anticipated,  the 
price  of  fancy  syrup  has  dropped  to  35  cents,  f .o.b.    Dark  crystals  are  now  steady  at 
!  $2.85. 

Customs  Duties  Increased. — In  addition  to  the  customs  duties  at  present  payable, 
a  surtax  of  20  per  cent  has  been  imposed  on  all  articles  liable  to  customs  duty,  except 
those  hereunder  specified. 

Beer,  ale,  stout  and  porter. 

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  unsweetened  in  barrels. 
Charcoal  and  firewood. 
Cotton  piece  goods. 

Fish,  other  kinds,  dried,  salted  or  smoked. 

Grain,  rice. 

Flour  and  meal — 

wheaten  or  rye  flour, 
maize  or  cornmeal; 

Pulse- 
beans  and  peas,  whole  or  split. 

This  increase  went  into  effect  on  the  25th  April. 


Trinidad 

Advices  from  Trinidad  are  to  the  effect  that  at  present  all  principal  articles  of 
foodstuffs  are  fully  stocked,  and  that  competition  is  keen  among  wholesale  houses, 
causing  a  decline  in  general  prices.  It  is  thought  that  present  conditions  will  continue 
as  a  number  of  schooners  are  expected  from  the  north  with  cargoes  of  foodstuffs, 
together  with  the  regular  line  steamers.  Flour  is  still  well  stocked  with  a  slight 
decline  in  price  of  supers.  Eice,  corn  and  oats,  are  also  in  good  supply,  corn  selling  at 
$3  a  fanega  (1  fanega=l-60  bushels),  while  oats,  chiefly  Canadian,  are  selling  at 
$4.25  per  bag.  Cornmeal  and  oilmeal  are  both  overstocked,  with  a  consequent  decline 
of  about  10  per  cent  in  price.  Butter,  lard,  condensed  milk  and  cheese  are  in  supply, 
the  two  latter  apparently  stocked  above  present  requirements.  Codfish  is  selling  at  from 
$41  to  $45  a  cask,  and  haddock  at  $32,  which  would  indicate  that  stocks  are  rather  low. 
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PRESENT  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  PANAMA 

The  Acting  British  Consul  in  Colon,  Panama,  in  response  to  inquiries  from  a 
Canadian  firm  as  to  the  prospects  of  extending  their  market  in  Central  America, 
writes  under  date  May  2,  1922,  as  follows: — 

"  Within  the  Republic  itself  a  large  amount  of  business  cannot  be  expected.  The 
total  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1920,  is  401,428,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
these  are  natives  in  the  interior  in  a  very  backward  condition,  who  create  little  demand 
for  imported  goods.  A  certain  number  of  foreign  companies  are  of  course  operating 
in  the  country,  but  they  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  banana,  coconut,  and  lumber  trade. 
The  United  Fruit  Company  have  extensive  banana  plantations  in  the  province  of 
Bocas  del  Toro,  two  oil  companies  are  prospecting  for  oil,  and  an  American  concern 
has  some  manganese  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombre  de  Dion  (Atlantic  sea- 
board). 

"  There  are  practically  no  local  industries  in  the  Republic,  with  the  exception  of 
a  brewery,  electric  lighting  power  and  ice  company,  a  soap  and  candle  factory,  soda 
water  factories,  and  distilleries  of  cheap  spirits.  Contracts  have  been  given  to  two 
firms  (American  and  Panamanian)  to  construct  roads  in  the  provinces,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  building  companies  in  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama.  Further,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  the  United  States  and  the  large  purchasing  public  of  Americans 
in  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Republic,  the  market  is  somewhat  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
United  States  products. 

"According  to  figures  supplied  by  the  statistical  office  in  Panama,  the  imports 
into  the  Republic  for  the  year  1920  amounted  to  5,954,952  kilos,  valued  at  $17,326,000 
United  States  currency,  and  of  this  amount  the  United  States  supplied  goods  valued 
at  $13,000,000,  or  over  75  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1921— 
which  are  the  latest  available — show  that  the  imports  were  27,732,354  kilos,  valued  at 
$5,699,850  United  States  currency.  Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  cotton  goods,  rice 
and  flour  are  the  imports  of  greatest  value;  in  rice  and  cotton  goods  Canadian  firms 
are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  compete  very  strongly.  There  are  some  articles,  however, 
for  which  there  is  a  market,  namely,  foodstuffs,  tinned  fish  and  provisions,  steamship 
supplies  (which  are  being  more  and  more  handled  by  private  firms  instead  of  the 
Canal),  and  vegetables. 

"  With  regard  to  cement,  the  import  for  1920  amounted  to  5,923,405  kilos.,  the 
value  of  which  was  $107,515.  This  commodity  is  imported  largely  from  Xorway, 
supplies  from  this  source  being  highly  recommended  by  local  contractors.  It  is  sold 
at  $3.60  per  barrel  (400  pounds),  all  expenses  paid  except  duty,  which  is  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  It  appears,  however,  that  sufficient  is  not  being  brought  in  to  supply 
the  demand,  and  it  would  seem  that  Canadian  shipments  of  this  commodity  might  be 
increased.   '  Atlas '  cement  is  sold  at  $4.80  to  $5  per  barrel. 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1920,  that 
the  year  1921  saw  a  big  reduction  in  prices ;  the  value  of  imports  for  the  first  half  of 
1921  was  only  about  a  third  of  that  for  the  year  1920  although  the  quantitv  was  about 
half. 

"  Trade  conditions  at  the  moment  are  not  good,  and  local  merchants  state  that 
they  are  as  bad  as  they  have  ever  known  them,  and  the  failure  of  a  local  banking 
house,  the  Panama  Banking  Company,  while  it  has  not  brought  disaster  to  any  other 
firms,  has  undoubtedly  affected  things  temporarily  for  the  worse,  inasmuch  as  a  certain 
portion  of  the  working  capital  of  some  of  the  best  local  commercial  houses  is  tied  up. 
A  certain  amount  of  business,  however,  is  always  possible,  and  if  transportation  facili- 
ties are  available  orders  might  be  obtained.  The  principal  buying  firms  are  situated 
in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon." 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

By  G.  A.  R.  Emery,  Junior  Trade  Commissioner 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

Newfoundland  is  passing  through  a  great  period  of  depression— the  third  in  its 
history.  It  is  a  depression  corresponding  with  the  general  business  slump  through- 
out the  world,  but  in  this  Dominion  it  has  been  accentuated  by  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  fish  greater  than  the  drop  in  values  of  other  commodities. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

The  fish  export  trade  is  the  largest  of  the  industries  of  Newfoundland,  and  is 
the  governing  factor  in  the  business  life  of  the  Dominion.  The  principal  catch  is 
codfish,  which  is  exported  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  Greece,  Portugal, 
and  Italy.  If  the  catch  is  small,  or  the  prices  realized  are  low,  the  reaction  is 
immediately  reflected  upon  all  classes  of  Newfoundland  trade. 

The  extent  to  which  this  industry  has  slumped  can  be  gauged  from  the  difference 
between  the  total  value  of  the  fishery  exports  when  prices  were  at  the  highest  in 
1918,  and  the  prices  paid  for  the  last  catch.  During  1918  the  Newfoundland  exports 
of  fish,  when  fish  was  selling  at  about  $15  a  quintal,  were  valued  at  $35,000,000. 
Now  the  annual  exports,  with  fish  selling  at  from  $5  to  $7.25  a  quintal,  do  not 
amount  in  value  to  more  than  $15,000,000.  With  a  yield  then  of  greater  proportions 
than  in  1918,  the  value  of  the  exports  has  decreased  by  $20,000,000,  or  about  57 
per  cent. 

In  an  effort  to  avert  the  slump,  the  Dominion  Government  sought  to  control 
the  prices  of  fish  on  falling  world  markets  by  appointing  a  committee  of  three,  to 
whom  were  given  the  task  of  setting  a  price  under  which  Newfoundland  fish  could 
not  be  sold.  Unfortunately  this  measure  did  not  have  the  desired  effect.  The 
markets  could  not  absorb  the  fish  at  the  varying  prices  the  committee  was  compelled 
to  fix,  in  order  to  ensure  profits  for  the  fishermen,  and  only  a  few  were  able  to  dispose 
of  their  catch. 

A  natural  consequence  was  that  companies  which  equip  and  send  out  fishing 
fleets  fell  behind  in  their  notes  given  to  secure  the  money  to  finance  the  industry. 

:  It  is  estimated  that  firms  with  assets  of  $7,000,000  and  liabilities  of  $6,000,000  in 
the  aggregate  went  into  liquidation  during  last  year.  The  assets,  however,  had 
been  valued  at  cost  during  a  period  of  fairly  high  prices,  and  at  the  present  time 
would  hardly  realize  more  than  one-half  their  original  value.  So  many  firms  are  still 
being  carried  by  the  banks  that  of  necessity  some  readjustment  in  this  connection 
must  be  made  before  greater  stability  can  be  obtained.  Wholesalers  and  suppliers  of 
equipment  and  foodstuffs  also  sold  on  credit  to  the  fishermen.  These  suppliers  have 
likewise  been  tied  up  in  their  business  activities  by  the  long  credits  they  have  been 
forced  to  give  due  to  the  inability  of  their  customers  to  pay. 

Last  fall  the  Government,  realizing  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  fishing  industry 
active,  arranged  to  help  finance  the  purchase  of  fishery  supplies.  Any  one  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  fish  industry  could  borrow  $1,000  from  the  Government  in  the 

I  way  of  assistance.  In  all  the  Government  loaned  $490,000,  which  was  due  January 
1.  ?922,  but  of  which  up  to  the  present  only  $45,000  have  been  repaid. 

Not  only  has  the  fishing  industry  been  hampered  by  the  decreased  price  of  fish, 
but  its  profits  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  high  cost  of  pursuing  the  trade. 
Before  the  war  a  quintal  of  fish  was  reckoned  to  be  equal  in  value  to  a  barrel  of 
flour,  but  with  the  decreased  price  obtained  for  the  former,  and  the  relatively 
increased  price  charged  for  the  latter,  two  or  three  quintals  to  a  barrel  is  now  the 
estimate. 
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THE  IMPORT  DUTIES 

Practically  everything  has  to  be  imported  into  Newfoundland  in  the  way  of 
equipment  for  the  fishing  fleet — the  engine  being  almost  the  only  part  which  comes 
in  free  of  duty.  A  great  number  of  gasolene  engines  are  used,  but  upon  the  motor 
oil  necessary  to  run  them  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  gallon  is  levied.  (Cost  of  oil  may 
amount  to  $300  a  season  for  each  boat.)  On  every  dollar's  worth  of  groceries 
imported  it  is  estimated  that  56  cents  represents  import  duties.  On  wearing  material 
imported  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  duty  amounts  to  65  per  cent,  not 
including  freight,  insurance,  and  other  necessary  charges  which  must  be  added  before 
it  is  sold  to  the  consumer.  On  dry  goods  imported  from  England  the  duty  amounts 
to  75  per  cent,  and,  instead  of  paying  on  $4  when  exchange  was  low,  duty  is  charged 
at  the  par  value  of  the  pound.  The  duty  on  sugar — which  is  bought  from  the  United 
States  at  3£  cents  per  pound — is  6  cents  per  pound.  A  basic  tax  of  from  35  to  50  per 
cent  is  levied  on  the  value  of  the  invoice  at  the  par  rate  of  exchange.  Upon  this  duty 
a  further  surtax  of  10  per  cent  is  charged,  and  an  additional  25  per  cent  tax  on  the 
sum  of  the  two  taxes  is  levied.  Finally,  a  5  per  cent  sales  tax  upon  the  cost  of  the 
goods  plus  the  freight  and  previous  duties  is  imposed. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  tariff  duties,  the  freight  charges  for  the  importa- 
tion of  the  necessary  equipment  and  supplies,  and  the  high  prevailing  market  prices 
for  produce  and  equipment,  it  now  costs  from  $1,100  to  $1,800  to  equip  a  schooner. 
With  due  regard  to  these  costs  and  labour  costs,  the  value  of  a  quintal  of  fish  when 
caught  is  close  to  $6.  The  selling  price  of  a  quintal  of  fish,  ranging  from  $5  to  $7.25 
as  it  did  for  the  last  catch,  does  not  leave  much  profit,  and  certainly  leaves  nothing 
to  wipe  out  the  debt  contracted  through  losses  of  the  previous  year. 


THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

In  1900  the  imports  into  Newfoundland  were  valued  at  $7,497,147,  the  exports  at 
$8,627,576,  and  the  revenue  derived  was  $2,110,234.  There  was  a  steady  advance  shown 
during  the  years  of  prosperity  until  1915,  when  the  imports  had  increased  in  value  to 
$12,350,786,  the  exports  to  $13,136,880,  and  the  revenue  to  $3,252,638.  During  the 
four  years  of  war  that  followed  all  these  items  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  the  imports  had  reached  a  value  of  $40,533,388, 
the  exports  $34,865,438,  and  the  revenue  $10,597,562.  For  1921  the  imports  declined 
to  $28,909,727,  the  exports  to  $22,441,267,  and  the  revenue  to  $8,438,040.  At  the  end 
of  June  this  year,  a  further  great  decline  in  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  returns,  but  the  addition  of  the  25  per  cent  tax  and  the  5  per 
cent  sales  tax  will  in-obably  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  total  revenue  collected  up 
to  the  figures  of  the  previous  year. 

The  revenue  has  in  the  past  been  used  for  carrying  on  the  Government  and  such 
public  works,  etc.,  as  were  deemed  advisable.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  float  a  six  million  dollar  loan  in  New  York  to  defray  the 
present  charges  against  the  Dominion,  such  as  the  construction  of  roads  at  exces- 
sively high  labour  costs,  the  subsidizing  of  500  miles  of  railway  through  a  compara- 
tively unproductive  country,  relief  to  the  poor,  the  subsidizing  of  a  steamship  service 
along  the  coast  to  help  sustain  the  losses  incurred  by  the  issuing  of  the  fishery  sup- 
plies, and  to  assist  in  offsetting  the  losses  on  the  production  of  pit  props  under  Govern- 
ment auspices. 

The  Budget  as  laid  before  the  House  on  April  5  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
something  over  nine  millions  of  dollars  which  are  raised  annually  from  one-quarter 
of  a  million  people.  This  imposes  a  per  capita  tax  of  $36  a  year.  It  is  proposed  to 
raise  the  money  by  the  import  duties,  by  an  export  tax,  by  certain  specific  taxes,  and 
by  a  newly  proposed  import  tax. 
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BANKING 

The  banking  business  in  Newfoundland  is  practically  ail  carried  on  by  Canadian 
banks,  most  of  which  have  branches  in  many  of  the  outports  as  well  as  in  St.  John's. 
The  banks  are  at  the  present  time  watching  the  situation  very  closely.  They  are 
carrying  some  concerns  and  fishing  companies,  but,  similarly  to  the  policy  adopted 
in  Canada,  credits  are  being  scrutinized  very  narrowly,  and  restricted  where  necessary. 

[The  second  and  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Emery's  report,  that  dealing  with  the 
market  for  specific  products  in  Newfoundland,  will  be  published  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.'] 

THE  CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  GONZALEZ-HOYUELA,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  Cuba,  May  15,  1922. — Codfish. — The  market  is  very  dull,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  demand.  The  local  trade  is  selling  as  low  as  $11,  duty  paid,  for  black 
nape,  and  the  Cuban  merchants  are  pressing  their  sales  on  account  of  the  hot  weather 
which  has  already  set  in  and  which  is  seriously-  affecting  the  market.  Arrivals  are 
limited.  Codfish  from  the  new  catch  is  being  offered  now  at  $12  c.i.f.,  but  sales  are 
impossible.   Arrivals  from  Norway  are  very  light. 

Potatoes. — In  spite  of  some  improvement  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month, 
this  market  is  now  demoralized.  The  local  trade  is  selling  as  low  as  $3.75  per  sack  of 
180  pounds,  duty  paid.  There  are  very  heavy  stocks  on  hand,  and  the  demand  is  light 
because  potatoes  of  the  present  Cuban  crop  are  still  on  the  market.  Prospects  are 
rather  poor  for  next  week,  as  three  carloads  of  potatoes  are  expected  from  Canada, 
one  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  other  two  from  New  Brunswick.  New 
crop  Virginias  are  expected  in  this  market  in  the  early  part  of  June. 

Wheat  Flour. — There  is  a  firm  local  demand  for  this  commodity.  Prices  of 
American  and  Canadian  flours  remain  about  the  same  as  previously  reported.  Cana- 
dian Spring  flour  is  quoted  here  to-day  at  $8,  as  compared  with  $9  and  $9.25  for  the 
same  quality  of  American  flours.    A  few  arrivals  from  Canada  are  reported. 

DECLINE  OF  THE  GOLD  INDUSTRY  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Barbados,  writes  that 
gold  mining  in  British  Guiana  has  been  a  declining  industry  since  1905,  in 
which  year  94,363  ounces  of  gold  were  reported  at  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Mines.  In  1917  it  dropped  to  29,538  ounces,  and  at  the  end  of  1921  to  10,247  ounces. 
The  industry  has  been  receiving  less  and  less  attention  each  year,  a  great  number  of 
those  formerly  engaged  in  gold  mining  having  gone  to  the  diamond  fields  owing  to 
j  the  success  achieved  in  these  fields  and  the  high  prices  obtained  for  diamonds.  The 
most  productive  gold  fields  are  in  the  Potaro  and  Mazaruni  districts  and  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  alluvial  deposits  in  which  the  diamonds  are  found.  Most  of  the 
mining  is  done  by  washing  the  gravels  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  in  dredging 
the  bottoms.  Quartz  mining  has  also  been  undertaken  and  given  a  fair  trial  on  a 
considerable  scale,  but  the  difficulty  of  transport  to  the  interior  with  practically  no 
!  roads  to  follow,  and  the  cost  of  food  supplies  and  machinery,  has  proved  disastrous 
and  put  an  end  to  the  attempts  made  at  quartz  mining. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  beginning,  acme,  and  gradual  decline  of  the 
gold  industry. 

Ounces  Value 


1884     250  $  4,375 

1894-95    132,994  2,327,408 

1904-05*    95,864  1,677,623 

1914-15*'                  "v    64,982  1,141,092 

1921    10,247  224,990 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  ASBESTOS  PRODUCTS  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[This  is  the  sixteenth  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  Tht, 
first  dealt  with  Grains  andl  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  9Jf2  of  this* 
Journal;  the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  Foodstuffs,  such  as 
Flour,  Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in 
No.  948;  the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  No.  9hh',  the 
fourth,  relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  No.  9Jf5;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  its  Requirements  in  Scandinavia, 
appeared  in  Nos.  9^6  to  948;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  on  Agricultural  Machinery 
and  Implements,  in  Nos.  9J$  and  950;  the  tenth,  on  Hardware  and  Household 
Goods,  in  No.  951;  the  eleventh,  on  Metals,  in  No.  952;  the  twelfth,  on  Sanitary 
Goods  and  Electrical  Products,  in  No.  953;  the  thirteenth,  on  Motor  Cars  and 
Cycles,  in  No.  95k;  the  thirteenth,  on  Rubber  Goods,  in  No.  955;  and  Furs  in 
the  last  number.  In  conjunction  with  these  reports,  numerous  Trade  Inquiries 
for  the  specific  lines  brought  under  review  were  published  in  the  above-mentioned 
issiues.~\ 

Asbestos  is  a  product  in  which  Canada  should  be  able  to  compete  with  any  country 
in  the  world  on  account  of  her  large  possessions  of  the  raw  material.  At  the  time  of 
the  writer's  visit  in  1921,  the  Scandinavian  countries  were  overstocked  with  asbestos 
products  of  all  kinds,  but  it  was  estimated  by  one  of  the  importers  that  in  normal 
times  Sweden  uses  about  350  tons  and  Norway  about  150  tons  of  asbestos  in  various 
forms,  while  the  Danish  requirements  were  somewhat  less.  Denmark  imported 
approximately  283  metric  tons  of  asbestos  in  1913,  while  the  imports  into  Sweden  of 
crude  asbestos  amounted  to  over  352  tons  with  a  value  of  over  176,000  kroner  in  1912, 
and  over  476  tons  in  1919  with  a  value  of  about  276,000  kroner.  Sweden  also  had  an 
importation  of  more  than  202  tons  of  asbestos  manufactures  in  1912  with  a  value  of 
about  47,000  kroner,  and  about  283  tons  in  1919  with  a  value  of  approximately  861,000 
kroner.    The  actual  imports  into  Norway  were  not  obtained. 

Before  the  war,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  were  the  largest 
sources  of  supply  for  crude  asbestos  and  Germany  and  Great  Britain  for  asbestos 
goods.  Italy  also  did  a  fair  trade  in  manufactured  products.  In  the  more  recent  years 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Finland  were  the  greatest  suppliers  of  crude 
asbestos,  while  the  manufactured  lines  came  mostly  from  Great  Britain.  The  United 
States  has  also  done  a  good  trade  in  asbestos  products,  while  smaller  quantities  were 
imported  from  Switzerland.  Some  goods  were  received  as  well  from  Germany  and 
Belgium. 

It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  asbestos  thus  imported  came  origin- 
ally from  Canada,  and  it  would  seem  well  worthy  of  consideration  that  the  Dominion 
should  utilize  more  of  her  raw  supplies  within  her  own  borders  and  furnish  direct  the 
requirements  of  the  Scandinavian  and  other  countries. 

ASBESTOS  GOODS  IN  DEMAND 

The  following  were  the  asbestos  goods  in  demand  for  which  an  interest  was 
expressed  by  Scandinavian  importers: — 

Sheets  or  Millboard. — There  is  quite  a. large  trade  in  asbestos  sheets  or  millboard. 
They  are  usually  1  square  metre  in  size  and  j,  1,  1^,  2,  2$,  3,  3£,  4,  5  and  6  mm.  in 
thickness.  All  of  these  sizes  are  in  demand.  Asbestos  sheets  of  $  inch  in  thickness 
are  sometimes  called  asbestos  paper.  Medium  quality  asbestos  millboard  is  the  chief 
requirement. 
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Jointings. — The  sizes  of  asbestos  jointings  desired  are  the  same  as  those  men- 
tioned for  asbestos  millboard  sheets,  but  the  most  popular  sizes  are  from  1  to  4  mm. 
in  thickness.  They  are  required,  for  high  pressure,  and  in  the  past  the  greatest  sale 
has  been  for  what  are  commonly  known  as  red  and  yellow  jointings.  The  quality  of 
these  jointings  is  probably  well  known  to  the  Canadian  firms  in  this  business. 

Packings. — There  is  a  large  sale  for  asbestos  packings  of  all  kinds.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  since  the  war  been  the  chief  source  of  supply,  while  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland  have  also  been  doing  part  of  the  business.  The  products  of  the 
Klinger  Rit  Company  in  Switzerland  (originally  a  German  company)  seemed  to  be 
in  high  favour.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  to  Scandinavia  the  German  firms  were  again 
appearing  on  the  market  with  low  prices,  and  while  the  quality  of  their  packings  was 
not  as  good  as  the  Canadian,  English,  and  certain  other  packings,  nevertheless  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  German  product  was  quite  suitable  for  their  purpose, 
and  the  price  was  much  lower.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  a  good  proportion  of  the 
business  is  now  going  to  Germany. 

Fibre. — Asbestos  fibre  is  generally  sold  according  to  sample.  The  trade  is  well 
worth  consideration. 

Paint. — Asbestos  paint  for  insulating  purposes  is  also  imported. 

Cord. — Scandinavia  is  interested  in  the  importation  of  asbestos  cord.  The  sizes 
in  demand  are  from  i  inch  to  1  inch  and  of  standard  weave. 

Tape. — Asbestos  tape  is  also  required  of  from  1  to  10  mm.  in  diameter. 

Other  Products. — Among  the  other  products  in  demand  as  well  as  crude  asbestos 
may  be  mentioned  asbestos  yarn,  cloth,  pipe  lagging,  lamp  wicks  and  powder. 

FINANCIAL  AND  TRADING  ARRANGEMENTS 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  a  good  agent  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  order 
to  push  the  sale  of  Canadian  products  and  keep  them  before  the  attention  of  buyers. 
In  this  respect  assistance  will  be  gladly  given  in  placing  Canadian  firms  in  touch  with 
likely  representatives  or  importers.  If  an  agent  is  appqinted,  the  usual  commission 
is  from  5  to  7 J  per  cent.  If  a  reliable  agent  is  appointed,  a  certain  amount  of  stock 
should  be  kept  in  Scandinavia  in  order  to  satisfy  immediate  requirements,  otherwise 
the  business  will  go  to  Germany  or  other  countries  where  their  proximity  means 
quicker  delivery. 

Before  the  war  the  terms  with  European  firms  were  thirty  or  ninety  days  with 
banker's  acceptance,  but  in  recent  years  most  of  the  business  has  been  done  on  a  cash- 
against-documents  basis.  Most  of  the  trade  is  done  on  f.o.b.  shipping  port  prices, 
but  in  working  up  a  new  trade  it  would  be  wise  to  quote  c.i.f.  Scandinavia  in  order 
that  the  importer  may  know  the  landed  costs  and  compare  them  with  those  from  other 
countries. 

Let  it  be  said  in  conclusion  that  Canadian  asbestos  and  asbestos  goods  are  well 
known  and  favourably  regarded  in  Scandinavia,  but  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
they  were  too  good  for  the  requirements  of  the  market.  It  was  suggested  that  in  order 
to  compete  in  price  with  other  countries,  the  German  methods  of  mixing  in  other 
products  be  adopted.  This  greatly  lowers  the  price,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lower- 
quality  article  is  quite  suitable  for  the  needs  of  these  countries.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
direct  trade  with  Scandinavia  in  Canadian  asbestos  goods  may  greatly  increase  in 
the  future. 

[The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  directed  to  the  Trade  Inquiries  for 
asbestos  products  published  in  this  issue.] 
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REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  1920-21 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss 
III 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  MOTOR  CARS  FROM  CANADA,  1917-18  TO  1920-21 

Owing  to  a  rather  antiquated  system  of  registration  in  some  of  the  states,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  definitely  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  of  all  classes  now  in 
use  in  Australia.  On  expert  authority  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  72,000  cars 
would  be  the  limit.  For  some  time  in  1921  the  importations  were  limited  on  account 
of  heavy  factory  cost,  adverse  exchange,  increased  duties,  and  high  cost  of  petrol. 
Quite  recently  there  has  been  a  revival  in  the  trade  as  the  result  of  the  substantial 
reduction  in  cost  and  the  competition  of  manufacturers  in  the  principal  countries 
of  production. 

Through  effective  selling  organization,  one  motor  car  industry  has  hitherto  sup- 
plied nine-tenths  of  the  Canadian-built  cars  sold  in  Australia,  but  other  manufac- 
turers are  now  more  aggressive  in  this  field. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  of  motor  cars  from  all  countries  in  1920-21 
was  £4,238,439,  of  which  Canadian  trade  shared  to  the  extent  of  £598,161.  The 
imports  from  Canada  during  recent  years  are,  for  comparative  purposes,  shown 
thus : — 

1917-18      1918-19      1919-20  1920-21 
Canadian  motor  cars   £179,752     £387,165     £461,672  £598,161 

MOTOR  CAR  IMPORTATIONS  FROM   ALL  COUNTRIES 

The  following  comparative  schedules,  showing  the  total  Australian  importations 
of  motor  car  bodies  and  chassis  from  each  country  of  origin  in  1918-19  to  1920-21, 
are  submitted  for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Imports  of  bodies  for  motor  cars,  lorries,  wagons,  and  parts,  n.e.i. : — 


1918-19  1919-20  1920-21 

United   Kingdom                                             £       761  £    6,831  £  19,566 

Canada   14,110  2,981 

New  Zealand     55  55 

Other  British   242   

Belgium     453   

France     555  1,048 

Italy  ;  '  :'.               52  153  1,097 

United  States                                                    105,883  114,766  104,404 

Other     530 


£106,696         £137,165  £129,681 
I       


Imports  of  chassis  for  motor  cars,  lorries  and  wagons,  and  parts  (but  not  includ- 
ing rubber  tires) : — 


United   Kingdom  £       9,131  £   191,714  £  808,570 

Canada                                                                387,165  447,562  595,180 

New  Zealand                                                              8  31  168 

Belgium   1,408  19,557 

France   6,547  136,240 

Italy     115,362 

Netherlands                                                            476  42,649  2,108 

Switzerland       3,209 

United  States                                                    931,282  1,753,195  2,428,364 

Other  foreign                                                             6  83   


£1,328,068      £2,443,189  £4,108,758 
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IMPORTS  OF  BICYCLES,  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS,  ETC. 

The  appended  schedules  give  the  values  of  the  total  imports,  and  the  imports 
!  from  Canada,  of  bicycles  and  parts,  and  vehicles  and  parts,  for  the  fiscal  years  of 
I  1919-20  and  1920-21.    The  marked  increase  in  value  of  the  imports  was  shared  to 
I  a  modest  extent  by  Canada.    The  demand  for  motor  cycles  continues,  but  this  line 
has  not  yet  been  competed  for  by  Canadian  manufacturers.    The  United  States  leads 
in  perambulators,  folding  and  other  go-carts  and  children's  tricycles,  and  ranks  next 
j  to  Great  Britain  in  cycle  parts  and  minor  articles. 
The  growth  of  the  trade  is  thus  illustrated: — 


Australian  Imports 


1919-20 

1920-21 

+ Increase 

Value 

Value 

—  Decrease 

Bicycles,    tricycles,  etc  

£  3,098 

£  7,708 

+  £  4,610 

231,359 

348,027 

+  116,668 

88,857 

127,220 

+  38,363 

282,719 

195,841 

—  86,878 

6,631 

1,794 

—  4,837 

Perambulator  parts  n.e.i  

9.330 

13,416 

4-  4,086 

2,288 

4,830 

+  2,542 

228,735 

434,251 

+  205,516 

Parts   of   vehicles,    undergear,  etc 

299,171 

343,400 

+  44,229 

I 

£1,152,188 

£1,476,487 

+  £324,299 

Imports  from 

Canada 

1919-20 

1920-21 

+ Increase 

Value 

Value 

—  Decrease 

£  213 

£  264 

+    £  51 

8,119 

9,214 

+  1,095 

Cycle  parts,  plated,  etc  '  

2,776 

4,389 

+  1,613 

55 

-  55 

355 

507 

+  152 

27,802 

36,857 

+  9,055 

( 

48 

120 

+  72 

£39,369 

£51,351 

+  £11,983 

I 


IMPORTATION  OF  FURNITURE 

The  importation  of  furniture  into  Australia,  while  showing  a  fair  increase  in 
;  1920-21,  has  greatly  declined  in  recent  years  owing  to  very  high  duties  and  heavy 
freights  on  goods  of  such  bulky  character.    The  minimum  duty  on  the  cheapest  chair 
j  is  now  3s.  (73  cents)  if  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  5s.  ($1.22)  if  made  in  all 
:  other  countries,  and  this  has  effectively  killed  the  Canadian  exports  of  chairs  to 
Australia.    In  order  to  meet  competition,  it  would  appear  imperative  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  furniture  should  be  "  knocked  down  "  and  assembled  at  the  warehouses  of 
importers.    In  normal  years  the  imported  lines  included  refrigerators,  office  equip- 
ment, desks,  tables,  filing  cabinets,  blind  rollers,  and  goods  for  household  require-! 
1  ments. 

Excluding  articles  of  wicker  and  bamboo,  the  total  imports  of  furniture  into 
Australia,  together  with  the  principal  countries  of  origin,  are  given  in  the  appended 
table: — 

1918-19  1919-20  1920-21 

£52,457  £69,627  £118,729 


United   Kingdom   £3,835  £22,433  £36,260 

Canada   782  739  1,161 

United  States   39,139  34,799  58,777 

China   955  2,334  1,426 

Japan   5,626  4,057  3,776 

France   295  1,608  1,879 

Russia       314 

Sweden  t   1,327  1,693  11,705 
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The  manufacture  of  furniture  from  excellent  native  woods,  as  well  as  from 
imported  timber,  has  in  recent  years  developed  into  an  important  Australian 
industry.  In  1919  there  were  537  factories,  employing  7,374  operatives,  which  pro- 
duced furniture  to  the  value  of  £2,477,591. 

IMPORTATION  OF  ORGANS  AND  HARMONIUMS 

In  1920-21  two  pipe  organs  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £794,  one  of  which 
was  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  by  the  United  States.  A  few 
pipe  organs  are  manufactured  from  year  to  year  in  Australia  by  builders  with  an 
established  reputation.  The  imports  of  ordinary  household  organs,  and  small  organs 
for  churches,  showed  an  increase  of  £1,498  in  value  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
year.  The  trade  is  unlikely  to  show  any  considerable  expansion,  and  the  decline  in 
the  imports  of  Canadian  organs  is  because  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  quote  lower  prices. 

The  imports  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  are  shown  thus: — 


Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

1919-20 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1920-21 

  4 

£  100 

5 

£  171 

  10 

121 

10 

229 

  10 

103 

United  States  

  259 

3,395 

252 

4,817 

Totals  

  283 

£3,719 

267 

£5,217 

IMPORTATION   OF  PIANOS 

In  addition  to  the  special  reports  upon  the  Australian  piano  trade  which 
appeared  in  former  issues  of  this  journal,  and  the  illustration  and  specification  of  a 
popular  type  of  instrument  in  !No.  588,  special  reports  have  from  time  to  time  been 
furnished  to  a  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  As  compared  with  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  the  total  value  of  the  importations  was  doubled.  While  the  imports  of 
upright  pianos  from  Canada  increased  by  £6,257,  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
increased  by  no  less  than  £283,194.  Eecently  importers  have  been  placing  their 
limited  orders  with  great  reserve  in  view  of  the  embargo  on  the  importations  from 
Germany  being  removed  on  August  1,  1922.  The  hold  Germany  had  on  the  Aus- 
tralian piano  trade  is  illustrated  in  the  appended  return,  which  includes  the  value  of 
instruments  transferred  at  neutral  ports  after  August,  1914: — 

Imports  of  Upright  German  Pianos 


In  1913  Australia  imported  12,277  German  pianos  valued  at..  ..  £300, 00S 

In  1914-15  Australia  imported  3,286  German  pianos  valued  at.  .  . .  83,887 

In  1915-16  Australia  imported  319  German  pianos  valued  at  .  .  .  .  8,455 

In  1916-17  Australia  imported  281  German  pianos  valued  at.  .   .  .  6,966 

In  1917-18  Australia  imported  23  German  pianos  valued  at..   ..  740 

In  1918-19  Australia  imported  6  German  pianos  valued  at.  .    .  .  206 

In  1919-20  Australia  imported  —  Australian  pianos  valued  at  ...  .   

In  1920-21  Australia  imported  2  German  pianos  valued  at   49 


While  Canadian  manufacturers  realized  a  small  advance  in  their  exports  in  the 
period  under  review,  yet  their  competitors  in  the  United  States  practically  secured 
all  the  trade,  and  although  makers  in  the  United  Kingdom  enjoyed  a  decided  prefer- 
ential advantage  in  customs  duties,  their  exports  were  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 


Grand  and  Semi-Grand  Pianos,  Australian  Importations 


Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

1919-20 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1920-21 

  20 

£2,919 

3 

£484 

  1 

177 

*5 

648 

United  States  

  16 

2.042 

52 

8,945 

37 

£5,138 

60 

£10,077 
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Upright  Pianos,  Australian  Importations 


United  Kingdom 

Canada  

Other  British.  . 

France  

Germany  , 

Czecho-Slovakia . 
Netherlands .  . 

Italy  

United  States  .  . 
Other  foreign .  . 


Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

1919-20 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1920-21 

296 

£  18,272 

222 

f    ic  0(>7 
X,  !■),-•>< 

92 

4,930 

146 

11,193 

2 

73 

13 

1,133 

2 

49 

6 

257 

4 

280 

5 

971 

4,944 

266,805 

6,829 

549,999 

6 

134 

5,340 

£290,220 

7,227 

£579,149 

PIANO-PLAYERS   IN  DEMAND 

The  growing  trade  in  piano-players  and  player-pianos  has  received  the  con- 
sideration of  some  enterprising  Canadian  manufacturers  during  the  last  year, 
but  persistent  effort  to  exploit  their  instruments  is  required  to  bring  about  the 
desired  results.  Several  new  lines  of  player-pianos  have  been  placed  on  the  Aus- 
tralian market  in  recent  years.  These  instruments  are  dutiable  at  the  same  rates 
as  pianos,  hence  the  number  imported  and  their  value  is  not  shown  under  a  separate 
classification. 

PIANO   PARTS    AND  ACCESSORIES 

There  are  two  piano-manufacturing  companies  of  considerable  magnitude  in 
Australia — one  in  Melbourne  and  one  in  Sydney — and  several  smaller  factories  have 
started  operations  through  the  lack  of  supplies  during  the  period  of  the  war.  To 
some  extent  these  industries  embody  Canadian  parts  in  their  instruments,  and  infor- 
mation as  to  sources  of  supplies  in  the  Dominion  have  from  time  to  time  been  fur- 
nished to  Australian  manufacturers. 

The  total  importations  under  these  classifications  into  Australia  in  1919-20  were 
valued  at  £109,827,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £14,934;  Canada,  £26,989; 
France,  £272;  Japan,  £122;  Sweden,  £384;  United  States,  £66,999;  and  other 
countries,  £127. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  TIMBER 

The  importation  of  timber  into  Australia  in  1920-21  constituted  a  record  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  in  which  practically  all  producing  countries  shared.  In 
undressed  timber,  Canada  is  credited  with  12,361,386  superficial  feet;  New  Zealand 
with  61,548,649  superficial  feet;  and  the  United  States  with  104,085,707  superficial 
feet.  In  dressed  timber,  Norway  and  Sweden  made  a  great  advance  in  Baltic  floor- 
ing, etc.,  having  secured  no  less  than  £1,134,426  out  of  the  total  imports  in  this  line 
of  £1,143,694.  Cwing  to  large  purchases  of  Australian  wheat,  which  the  Baltic 
countries  lifted  in  their  own  ships,  this  caused  an  impetus  to  the  trade  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated  in  the  following  year. 

In  1913  the  total  importations  of  timber  were  valued  at  £2,922,578,  which  declined 
to  £2,153,469  in  1914-15,  to  £1,722,035  in  1915-16,  to  £1,490,025  in  1916-17,  to 
£1,412,119  in  1917-18,  but  the  value  substantially  increased  to  £1,850,544  in  1918-19, 
and  to  £2,478,315  in  1919-20  and  £4,920,292  in  1920-21.  The  increase  in  imports 
from  Canada  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  cargo  steamer  service  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine  from  British  Columbia  ports  of  loading. 

The  trend  of  the  importations  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  shown 
thus : — 

1918-19  1919-20  1920-21 

From  Canada  £     50,576      £   111,602      £  285,138 

From  United   States   1,056,108        1,129,510  2,196,341 
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AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTATIONS  OF  TIMBER 

The  Australian  importations  of  timber  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  for  whicn 
particulars  are  available,  are  shown  thus: — 

1919-20  1920-21 


United  lvin<r(loin 

£       G  054 

£  16,365 

  111,602 

2  ST,,' 138 

  8,022 

62,094 

879,981 

  8,147 

5,936 

476 

  4,674 

7,878 

  188,622 

210,141 

Norway  

  202,429 

811,828 

Sweden  

.    ..   90,348 

383,105 

United  States  

  1,129,510 

2,196,341 

 :  .  48,216 

46,486 

  5,592 

13,230 

1,293 

£2,478,315 

£4,920,292 

IMPORTS   OF   ARTICLES   OF  WOOD 

This  miscellaneous  classification  includes  wood  split  pulleys,  window  screens 
and  frames,  washboards,  staves,  etc.,  wholly  or  partly  finished.  The  imports  from 
Canada  were  approximately  valued  at  £36,426  (plus  plywoods  and  veneers  to  the 
value  of  £40,606).    The  total  importations  under  this  schedule  are  shown  thus: — 

1919-20  1920-21 


Articles  of  wood,  n.e.i   £160,069  £393,654 

Barrels,  casks  and  vats,  n.e.i   5,190  2,517 

Brushmakers'  woodware   405  1,273 

Buckets  and  tubs   93  203 

Washing-   machines,   wringers   and   mangles   9,167  19,201 

Doors   (including  screens)   101  1,159 

Tool  handles  (axe,  etc)   61,122  87,902 

Elm  hubs   4,185  10.0S4 

Last  blocks,  rough   1,452  11,975 

Lasts  and  trees   7,220  13,141 

Oars  and  sculls   4,361  9,373 

Picture  and  room  mouldings   5,126  6,125 

Picture  and  photograph  frames,  wrood   3,965  5,334 

Hickory  felloes,  rough   2,082  6,700 

Shaft  poles  and  bars   1,927  5,147 

Shooks   2,694  3,868 

Timber  bent  and  cut  to  shape   1,870  1,210 

Timber  box  cut  to  size  (undressed)   2,116  3,171 

Timber  box  cut  to  size  (dressed  or  partly  dressed)  .  .  2,436  65,592 

Hickory,  undressed   8,121  15,583 

Veneer,  3-ply   33,675  104,618 

Veneer,  n.e.i   5,639  10,898 

Churns,  etc  '   2,903  4,818 

Pickets,  undressed   10,626  10,686 

Shingles   2,933  11,573 

Staves,  undressed   19,296  24,532 

Hickory  spokes,  dressed  .  .   ..  6.922  29.830 

Laths   18,144  47,000 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BRITISH-MADE  MOTOR  CARS 

A  British  firm  has  put  on  the  market  a  strong  electric  projector  to  be  attached 
to  the  offside  running  board  of  a  car  for  use  in  facilitating  the  passing  of  two  cars 
at  night,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  Thus,  by  means  of  a  two-way 
switch,  two  motorists  passing  at  night  light  the  way  for  each  other  and  eliminate 
the  danger  arising  from  dimmed  lights.  The  all-weather  top  has  been  slightly 
improved  and  is  coming  into  more  general  use.  Both  manufacturers  and  owners 
are  divided  on  the  question  of  air-cooling  versus  water-cooling  systems. 
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THE  TRADE  OF  HOLLAND  IN  1921 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

Kotterdam,  April  26,  1922.— The  total  of  Dutch  imports  and  exports  in  1921 
(not  including  gold  and  silver  specie  and  bullion)  was  valued  at  2,240,219,103 
guilders  and  1,369,598,600  guilders  respectively,  or  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
of  870,620,503  guilders  as  compared  with  an  importation  in  1920  of  3,332,427,090 
guilders,  an  exportation  of  1,701,456,221  guilders  and  an  import  excess  over  'exports 
of  1,630,970,S69  guilders.  Thus  in  comparison  with  1920  the  value  of  the  import 
in  1921  decreased  by  over  1,092,000,000  guilders,  or  32  per  cent;  the  export  by 
only  about  382,000,000  guilders,  or  19 . 5  per  cent ;  and  the  traple  balance  by  760,000,000 
guilders.  Holland's  trade  balance  in  1921  was  therefore  more  favourable  than  in 
1920,  the  value  of  the  export  in  1920  being  51  per  cent  of  that  of  the  import,  while 
in  1921  this  percentage  was  61. 


a  comparison  with  previous  years 


The  following  figures  will  show  the  imports,  exports,  and  import  balance  in 
millions  of  guilders  in  1917  and  1920,  without  gold  and  silver  specie  and  bullion, 
as  compared  with  those  of  1921: — 

t  <  Import 

Imports  Exports  Balance 

1917                                                                        964.7  819.2  145.5 

1920                                                                     3,332.4  1,701.5  1,630.9 

1921                                                                     2,240.2  1,369.6  870.6 


While  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  shows  a  decrease  in  1-921  on  account 
of  the  fall  in  prices,  nevertheless  an  increase  took  place  in  quantity,  as  is  indicated 
in  the  appended  table: — 

Imports  Exports 
Metric  Tons       Metric  Tons 

1917   7,472,339  3,321,590 

1920   13,817,628  4,215,207 

1921    17,217,840  5,714,892 


INCREASE  OF  IMPORTS 


The  imports,  therefore  increased  in  1921  by  3,400,212  tons  and  the  exports  by 
1,499,685  tons  over  1920.  This  increase  in  imports  was  largely  due  to  a  greater  quan- 
titative importation  of  agricultural  products  (wheat,  maize,  linseed,  linseed  cakes,  etc.), 
minerals,  metals  and  the  products  of  same  (coal,  etc.),  flour  and  flour  products,  hard- 
ware, china,  and  bricks,  while  the  export  increase  was  largely  produced  by  a  greater 
exportation  of  animals  and  animal  products  (pigs,  pork,  etc.),  agricultural  products 
(potatoes,  sugar  beet,  sugar  beet  waste,  etc.),  minerals,  metals  and  products  of  same 
(coal,  etc.,  for  foreign  ships),  flour  and  flour  products,  oil,  resin,  wax,  pitch,  tar  and 
distilled  products  of  tar  (linseed  oil,  bunker  oil  for  ships,  etc.). 


THE  PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS 

Among  the  more  important  exports  may  be  noted  the  following :  potatoes,  cheese, 
sugar,  margarine,  butter,  bleached  cotton  goods,  coconut  oil,  linseed  oil,  pork  and 
bacon,  fresh  pork,  and  condensed  milk  (skimmed,  sweetened),  flower  bulbs  and  roots, 
electric  lamps,  potato  flour,  condensed  milk  (non-skimmed  and  sweetened),  bunker 
coal.  These  articles,  representing  a  total  of  550-8  million  guilders,  comprise  40-2  per 
cent  of  the  Dutch  exports.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Holland  imports  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  that  she  exports. 
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SHARE  OF  TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Holland  since  1917  has  been  done  with  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  United  States,  Belgium,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  These  five  countries  in 
1921  sent  to  Holland  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  imports  and  together  received 
73  per  cent  of  the  value  of  her  exports.  Germany  has  been  the  largest  source  of  supply 
in  most  of  the  above  years,  Great  Britain  second,  and  the  United  States  third,  although 
the  United  States  furnished  a  greater  quantity  in  1921  than  Great  Britain.  The 
importation  from  all  these  countries  showed  a  decrease  last  year.  Germany  has  also 
been  the  biggest  market  for  Dutch  exports,  but  in  1921  the  shipments  to  Germany 
greatly  declined  largely  on  account  of  the  low  state  of  German  currency,  while  when 
one  considers  the  heavy  fall  in  values,  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  increased  consider- 
ably and  placed  her  in  the  first  place  as  an  importer  from  Holland. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  Dutch  statistical  returns  do  not  indicate  specifically  the  trade  with  Canada, 
but  the  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that 
Canada  imported  for  consumption  from  Holland  during  the  year  ending  December, 
1921,  goods  to  the  value  of  $4,096,716  (at  par  equal  to  10,190,836  guilders)  in  com- 
parison with  $3,895,715  (9,690,833  guilders)  in  1920  and  $1,548,125  (3,851,057  guilders) 
in  1919,  while  the  exports  from  Canada  to  Holland  amounted  to  $10,896,451  (27,105,600 
guilders)  in  1921,  as  against  $19,476,585  (48,449,216  guilders)  in  1920  and  $3,983,389 
(9,908,928  guilders)  in  1919.  The  exports  from  Canada  to  Holland  have  therefore 
been  much  greater  than  the  imports  into  Canada  from  Holland,  but  considering  the 
proportion  of  the  total  trade  obtained  by  Canada,  there  is  considerable  room  for  expan- 
sion in  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the  Netherlands. 

THE  FISH  TEADE  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  May  9,  1922. — Varieties  of  fish  imported  into  the  West  Indies  include 
canned,  dried,  salted  or  smoked  and  pickled  fish,  and  are  so  grouped  or  designated 
in  the  Blue  Books  of  the  various  colonies. 

CANNED  FISH 

In  regard  to  canned  fish  the  principal  varieties  sold  are  salmon  and  sardines. 
Salmon  in  tall  pound  tins  has  been  retailing  at  36  cents  and  48  cents,  according  to 
quality.  The  pre-war  price  of  this  was  36  cents  for  the  best  quality,  and  buyers  are 
now  looking  for  a  return'  to  this  price.  The  present  c.i.f.  quotations  for  salmon  are 
as  follows:  pink  $1.68,  and  red  $2.16  per  dozen  tins.  In  regard  to  sardines,  the 
principal  demand  is  for  the  cheaper  grades  in  tins  containing  about  seven  or  eight 
sardines,  and  the  present  quotation  for  this  line  is  $4.50  per  case  of  100  tins,  f.o.b. 
steamer.  A  better  class  of  trade  requires  a  medium  sardine  containing  from  ten  to 
twelve  in  the  tin.  Recent  quotations  for  these  have  been  from  $6.50  to  $10  per  case 
f.o.b.  steamer,  in  olive  oil  (Norwegian).  Herrings  in  flat  tins  put  up  in  tomato 
sauce  are  also  stocked.  Some  of  these  have  been  coming  from  Great  Britain  and 
are  quoted  at  5s.  6d.  per  dozen  tins  f.o.b.  Some  Canadian  pilchards  have  recently 
reached  this  market  in  tall  pound  tins.  This  fish  has  been  well  received,  and  if  the 
price  is  kept  down  would  command  a  sale.  The  following  prices  obtain  on  other 
kinds  of  canned  fish:  Fresh  mackerel,  5s.  per  dozen;  haddies,  8s.  6d.  per  dozen; 
kippered  herrings,  6s.  3d.  per  dozen;  fresh  herrings,  1-pound  tins,  4s.  6d.  per  dozen; 
and  blo-aters,  5s.  per  dozen — all  f.o.b.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

The  most  recent  statistics  available  show  that  in  1920  the  total  import  of  canned 
fish  into  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  was  1,297,948  pounds  (the  quantity  for  Bar- 
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bados  is  not  given).    Of  this,  Canada  contributed  384,709  pounds.    These  figures 
j    disclose  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  trade  in  this  class  of  fish  could  be  considerably 
I     increased.    The  Chicage  red  and  pink  brands  of  salmon  have  some  hold  on  this 
market  and  are  well  known  and  easily  sold,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  similar  Cana- 
!     dian  brands   could   net   supplant  them.    The  fish  would,  however,  have  to  be  of 
standard  quality  and  kept  up  to  that  standard  in  order  to  hold  the  market.  Com- 
plaints are  made  that  canned  fish  takes  too  long  to  reach  the  West  Iudies  after  the 
orders  have  been  placed,  and  that  very  often  New  York  shipments  of  Canadian 
salmon  have  arrived  to  fill  orders  which  were  placed  concurrently  with  Canadian 
ones.    Evidently  this  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  stocks  are  kept  in  New  York 
warehouses  for  prompt  despatch.    Some  complaints  have  also  been  made  in  regard 
to  weight,  some  tins  weighing  a  pound  and  others  somewhat  less.    This  is  no  doubt 
|    due  to  careless  packing.    It  is  also  stated  by  the  trade  that,  with  the  exception  of 
salmon  and  pilchards,  nearly  all  the  other  kinds  of  English  canned  fish  are  pre- 
ferred to  Canadian  and  find  a  readier  market,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
regard  to  herrings.    It  is  possible  that  if  greater  attention  were  given  to  the  method 
of  preparing  the  fish,  this  objection  might  be  overcome.  The  principal  competitors  in 
canned  fish — apart  from  Canada — are  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
:    but  both  France  and  Holland  figure  to  a  small  extent  in  the  statistics. 

[A  statement  in  this  connection  showing  in  detail  imports  of  fish  into  Trinidad, 
British  Guiana  and  Barbados,  during  1920,  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Flood,  is  on  file  at 
:    the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  may  be  had  by  interested  Canadian 
firms  upon   application  to   the   Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quote 
file  No.  T-C.3. 101).] 

DRIED,  SALTED  OR  SMOKED  FISH 

I 

The  total  import  of  this  class  of  fish  in  the  three  principal  colonies  above 
referred  to  in  1920  was  33,261,719  pounds.  Of  this,  Trinidad  imported  6,576,999 
pounds,  British  Guiana  4,033,792  pounds,  and  Barbados  the  somewhat  abnormal 

j    amount  of  22,651,328  pounds.    It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  correct  figures  in  regard 

j    to  import  from  Ganada,  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  Trinidad  the  blue  book  makes 

!  no  distinction  between  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  including  both  countries  under 
the  general  head  of  "  B.N.A."  or  British  North  America,  and  for  Barbados  the 
figures  credited  to  Newfoundland  and  Canada  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct 

'  because  the  former  country  is  only  credited  with  that  portion  of  the  import  of 
codfish  which  comes  in  direct  shipments  by  sailing  vessels  from  that  Dominion.  As 

j  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  quantity  is  transhipped  at  Halifax  and  New  York  and 
comes  to  the  West  Indies  by  steamer  and  is  credited  in  the  returns  to  Canada  and 

I  the  United  States  respectively.  So  far  therefore  as  British  Guiana  and  Barbados 
are  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of  dried  and  salted  fish  which  should 
be  credited  to  Newfoundland  is  about  double  the  figures  given.  This  statement  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  Barbados,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Newfoundland  consigns 

\  its  fish,  and  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  this  class  of  fish  in  Barbados  is  done  on  con- 
signment, but  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  some  of  this  business  is  done  on  firm 

j  orders.    This  latter  method  is  preferred  by  Canadian  shippers. 

As  regards  dried  and  salted  fish  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  Cana- 
dian and  the  Newfoundland  pack.    It  is  stated,  however,  bf  some  sections  of  the 
U  trade  that  it  has  been  found  that  the  Newfoundland  fish  will  keep  longer  in  this 

,  climate  on  acount  of  a  "  drier  cure."    It  has  also  been  stated  that  more  attention 

j  should  be  given  to  the  barrel,  which  is  sometimes  too  frail  and  not  securely  coopered. 

[  The  bulk  of  this  fish  comes  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland  with  a  small  quantity 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.    Newfoundland  is  to  some  extent 

I  handicapped,  as  its  fish  requires  to  be  transhipped  either  at  Halifax  or  New  York, 
or  to  take  the  long  journey  by  sailing  vessel,  transportation  facilities  being  more 
ample  from  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  present  quotations  for  codfish  are  from  $3S 
to  $40  for  medium  and  from  $42  to  $45  for  large,  according  to  quality. 
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PICKLED  FISH 

The  statement  which  is  on  file  with  the  department  shows  that  the  total  import 
of  piekled  fish  in  1920  for  the  three  colonies  was  4,110,160  pounds.  Of  this,  Canada 
exported  3,137,000  pounds  or  two-thirds  of  the  total  import.  As  the  other  principal 
competitor  was  Newfoundland,  United  States  export  was  negligible,  except  in  so  far 
as  Trinidad  is  concerned,  while  United  States  exports  accounted  for  66,760  pounds 
of  the  total  import  of  9-5,960  pounds.  Speaking  generally,  it  can  be  said  that  Canada 
controls  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  in  pickled  fish.  There  is  not  such  a  large 
demand  for  pickled  mackerel,  but  trout,  salmon  and  herrings  are  in  greater  demand. 
The  present  prices  for  these  latter  are  as  follows:  trout,  $10  per  barrel;  salmon,  $16 
per  barrel;  and  herrings  (best  split),  $7.50  per  barrel — duty  paid  at  Barbados.  The 
sale  of  herrings  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  other  kinds  of  pickled  fish  in 
this  market.  At  the  present  time,  the  market  is  somewhat  bare  of  fish  of  all  kinds 
and  prompt  shipments  would  therefore  no  doubt  find  a  ready  sale. 

LATVIAN  MARKET  FOE  FLOUR 

Of  the  total  population  of  Latvia,  approximately  1,250,000  persons,  about  300,000 
live  in  the  city  of  Riga  and  outlying  towns  and  the  remainder  in  the  country  and 
villages,  writes  Commissioner  Evan  E.  Young,  Riga,  in  the  United  States  Commerce 
Reports.  It  is  estimated  that  65  per  cent  of  the  city  population  and  10  per  cent  of 
the  rural  population  use  bread  made  from  white  flour.  In  general  the  country  residents 
use  black  rye  bread  from  preference,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  more  wholesome  than  white 
bread. 

Flour  merchants  estimate  the  present  monthly  import  of  white  flour  into  Riga  ax 
about  1,000  tons,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  bakers  and  mill  owners,  who  place  the  figure 
at  800  to  1,000  tons.  In  pre-war  times  Riga,  with  a  population  of  520,000,  consumed 
about  80  tons  of  white  flour  daily,  or  approximately  2,400  tons  a  month.  The  present 
population  of  the  city  is  250,000,  and  a  proportionate  consumption  would  be  1,150  tons. 
These  figures  indicate  that  the  consumption  is  now  about  normal.  Small  flour  dealer8 
report  that  there  is  practically  no  flour  on  the  local  market  milled  from  Latvian  wheat. 
The  local  crop  is  ground  in  small  mills  throughout  the  country.  This  statement  is 
quite  reasonable  if  we  consider  the  wheat  crop  and  the  size  of  the  rural  population  it 
is  supposed  to  feed.  In  1920  the  total  crop  was  reported  as  11,825  tons,  and  the  number 
of  people  in  the  rural  district  is  about  950,000. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  white  flour  sold  in  Riga,  75  per  cent  is  prime  patent  flour 
of  best  quality  and  the  rest  is  of  the  cheaper  grades.  A  certain  high-grade  American 
flour  is  very  popular  here,  but  a  well-known  Canadian  brand  is  considered  a  close 
competitor,  with  perhaps  a  slight  lead  at  the  present  time. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT 

The  Latvian  tariff  on  flour  works  out  a  little  more  than  2  cents  a  pound  on  bolted 
flour.  This  duty  is  specific,  not  ad  valorem.  In  general  it  has  the  paradoxical  effect 
of  causing  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  higher  grades  and  a  decrease  in  the 
total  quantity  of  white  flour  imported. 

The  import  duty  on  wheat  is  a  half  cent  a  pound.  Owing  to  this  low  rate,  it  was 
found  profitable  to  import  some  500  tons  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands  during  the  latter  part  of  1921  and  grind  it  in  local  mills.  There  are  three 
mills  in  Riga  capable  of  handling  this  trade.  They  have  a  capacity  of  500  to  600  tons 
a  month,  and  are  believed  to  be  capable  of  expansion  to  1,000  tons.  Flour  so  milled 
will  £>robably  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  this  market  for  the  year. 
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GERMANY'S  COMPETITIVE  ABILITY  BEING  REDUCED 

The  recent  rise  in  foreign  prices — the  result  of  increased  trade  activity — has 
moved  the  pendulum  in  favour  of  German  competition,  writes  a  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  This  movement  was  however  counterbal- 
anced by  the  improvement  in  the  mark  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  dearer  coal 
will  without  doubt  have  a  bad  influence  on  Germany's  ability  t«»  <  <>>  ; 
world's  markets.  The  position  in  the  German  iron  and  steel  works  is  by  no  means 
favourable.  Iron  and  steel  factories  were  forced  to  execute  old  orders  at  fixed 
prices  in  the  first  quarter  of  1922,  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  production  was  rising 
steadily.  In  view  of  the  heavy  losses  borne  by  some  works,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  though  well  occupied,  worked  without  profit  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1922. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  the  upward  trend  of  prices  is  not  likely  to 
paralyze  trade,  and  lead  to  a  crisis.  Authoritative  opinion  in  German  economic  life 
considers  a  crisis  likely,  though  it  ventures  no  suggestion  as  to  the  date,  as  this 
depends  on  the  Reparations  policy  of  the  Entente.  Leading  German  industrialists 
do  not  think  it  likely  that  Entente  politicians  will  soon  realize  the  wisdom,  from 
their  point  of  view,  of  lowering  the  reparation  demands,  and  thus  knock  German 
i  competition  out  of  the  field.  Should  the  Entente,  however,  take  such  action,  it 
would  hasten  the  crisis,  and  the  large  orders  now  on  the  books  of  German  industry 
would  soon  melt  away. 

The  fact  that  German  industry  is  granting  constant  increases  in  wages,  which 
drive  prices  ever  upward,  regardless  of  the  gravity  of  the  position,  rather  indicates 
that  the  industry  would  almost  welcome  the  advent  of  the  crisis,  which  would  put 
some  order  into  the  present  impossible  working  conditions.  Coal  output  per  work- 
man, which  amounted  to  900  kg.  per  day  before  the  war,  now  only  reaches  the  average 
:  of  580  kg.,  though  food  is  plentiful.  In  a  number  of  mines  in  the  Ruhr  district  the 
output  only  reaches  300  kg.,  while  in  Saxony  and  Lower  Silesia  it  is  as  low  as  300  kg. 

Demands  for  higher  wages  have  become  an  ever-recurring  factor,  and  are  no 
longer  reported  in  the  press.  Wages  are  now  based  on  the  sliding  scale  principle, 
fixed  rates  being  impracticable  owing  to  the  incessant  demands  from  the  workers. 

HANDLING  OF  AMERICAN  LUMBER  IN  SOUTHERN  EUROPE 

The  following  extract  from  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports  on  the  handling 
of  lumber  in  Southern  Europe  is  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters : — 

"  The  Lumber  Division  has  received  a  very  interesting  letter  from  a  prominent 
lumber  broker  in  Southern  Europe,  who  comments  upon  the  practices  of  many 
American  concerns  in  appointing  one  agent  for  the  entire  European  field.  It  seems 
that  other  lumber  exporting  countries  adopt  different  methods  and  have  one  or  more 
direct  representatives  in  each  principal  market.  It  has  been  evident  that  the  result 
of  such  steps  has  always  been  a  materially  increased  trade,  because  the  territories  are 
canvassed  more  thoroughly  and  exporters  and  importers  are  brought  in  closer  contact, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  overcome  many  difficulties  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
an  obstacle  to  their  trade  relations. 

"  The  principal  advantage  in  employing  one  agent  for  the  entire  European  field 
has  been  the  financial  assistance  which  these  sole  agents  have  been  able  to  offer  to 
American  exporters.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  local  agents  in  many  countries  could 
offer  similar  advantages  because  they  know  the  financial  position  of  their  customers, 
and  high-class  brokers  very  seldom  cause  any  losses  to  their  connections  among  the 
exporters. 

"  Continental  agents  often  state,  however,  that  some  American  exporters  are 
inclined  to  disregard  claims  originating  on  the  continent  of  Europe  because  they  con- 
sider these  markets  of  secondary  importance  and  do  not  always  give  the  same  attention 
to  such  claims  as  to  those  originating,  for  instance,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There- 
fore, many  agents  on  the  continent  of  Europe  prefer  to  act  as  subagents  for  other  larger 
continental  or  British  brokers." 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Changes  in  the  Tariff  of  Trinidad 

According  to  advice  received  from  the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  i 
Barbados,  the  Trinidad  tariff  was  amended  on  March  3,  1922,  in  respect  of  two  items. 
Cotton  piece-goods  not  exceeding  in  cost  6d.  the  yard  (item  35)  are  made  free  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 
Peanuts  (item  41)  are  made  free  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  Id.  the  i 
pound  under  the  general  tariff. 

French  Regulations  Regarding  the  Marking  of  Containers 

Lt.-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris, 
under  date  of  May  3,  1922,  writes  as  follows: — 

According  to  the  French  law  of  July  11,  1906,  all  tins  or  containers  of  canned  ! 
fish,  vegetables  and  plums  (prunes)  must  have  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin 
indelibly  cut  or  embossed  in  clear  Latin  type  of  at  least  4  millimetres,  in  the  middle 
of  the  lid  or  underneath  the  tin  in  the  middle,  no  other  printing  to  appear  on  that  part 
of  the  tin  or  container.  The  same  indication  will  have  to  be  indelibly  inscribed  on  the  I 
cases  and  packing  used  for  the  shipments.  For  inner  cardboard  containers  of  prunes, 
however,  the  embossing  can  be  replaced  by  an  inscription  in  adherent  letters  appear- 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  cover  or  underneath  the  container. 

As  regards  fish,  the  regulations  do  not  apply  to  lobster,  spiny  lobster  and  crabs. 
Nor  do  they  apply  to  fruit  in  general,  but  exclusively  to  plums  and  prunes  having 
undergone  a  preparation  similar  to  that  of  French  prunes  and  French  plums  and 
imported  in  cases,  sack's  or  other  means. 

Canned  meats,  canned  game  and  poultry,  even  when  mixed  with  vegetables —  j 
for  instance  pork  and  vegetables  in  soldered  containers — do  not  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  above  mentioned. 

Italian  Tariff  Decisions 

Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Milan,  writes  as  follows 
under  date  May  9,  1922:  Recent  Italian  tariff  decisions  are: — 

(1)  By  Government  decree  of  March  15,  1922,  there  has  been  extended  till 
June  30,  1922,  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  import  duty  on  wheat,  oats,  rye  and 
corn,  excepting  white  corn. 

(2)  By  Government  decree  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  basic  duty  on  sugar 
of  the  first  class  has  been  reduced  from  100  to  70  per  cent  for  the  season  1922-23. 
A  later  decree  will  establish  the  date  on  which  this  reduction  will  become  effective. 
The  basic  duty  on  sugar  of  the  first  class  is  18  gold  lire  per  100  kilos. 

(3)  Macaroni  may  now  be  exported  without  license  formalities. 

(4)  The  price  fixed  for  the  first  half  of  May  for  certificates  in  connection  with 
the  payment  of  Italian  custom  duties  is  3-56  lire  per  100  gold  lire,  or  i.e.,  a  surcharge 
for  duties  paid  in  paper  of  256  per  cent.  The  price  fixed  for  the  first  half  of  April, 
on  the  other  handy  was  372,  and  for  the  second  half  of  April  368. 

Sugar  Duties  in  Belgium 

With  reference  to  the  report  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  953,  May  6,  1922,  pages  687-8,  on  the  Belgian  Sugar  Market,  Mr.  A.  S.  ; 
Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Brussels,  writes: — 

There  is  a  customs  duty  of  40'  francs  per  100  kilos  on  all  sugar  imported  into 
the  country.    On  all  sugars,  the  product  of  Belgian  refineries  and  delivered  for  i 
consumption,  there  is  an  excise  tax  of  20  francs  per  100  kilos.    In  addition  to  this 
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excise  tax,  refiners  of  crude  beet  sugar  pay  to  the  Belgian  manufacturers  of  this 
crude  sugar  from  beets,  a  tax  or  due,  which  varies  by  arrangement.  For  the  present 
season,  ending  October  1,  it  is  as  follows: — 

16    francs  per  100  kilos  on  loaf  sugar. 


12 

"    100  " 

"   granulated  sugar. 

12 

"    100  " 

"  crystalized  sugar. 

12 

"   100  " 

"   candy  sugar. 

8 

"    100  " 

"   moist  brown  sugar. 

8.40  " 

"   100  " 

"   edible  syrups. 

This  is  in  the  nature  of  aid  to  the  sugar  beet  industry. 


MAILS  TO  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  furnished  a  table  of  sailings  from  which  the 
following  information  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  firms  writing  to  the  above 
countries  has  been  compiled : — 

Correspondence  for  the  West  Indies  is  forwarded  by  direct  Canadian  steamers  or 
via  New  York,  whichever  route  will  give  a  quicker  despatch,  although  letters  marked 
for  transmission  by  either  route  are  forwarded  in  accordance  with  the  endorsation. 

Letters  for  Central  America  are  forwarded  via  New  York,  with  the  exception  of 
letters  for  British  Honduras  specially  addressed  "  Via  Halifax." 

Letters  for  South  American  countries  generally  are  also  forwarded  via  New  York, 
unless  specially  addressed  "Via  Halifax." 

Following  are  sailings  for  the  month  of  June : 

For  Via  June 

Antigua  New  York..  ..  ..2,  10,  17,  24 

Argentina  New  York  3,  10,  15,  17,  24,  30 

Bahamas  New  York  2,  16,  30 

Bermuda  New  York  10,  21 

Bolivia  and  Chile  New  York  5,  7,  14,  15,  17,  21,  24,  25 

Brazil,  North  New  York  2,  10,  20 

Brazil,  South  New  York  2,  10,  15,  20 

British  Guiana  New  York  2,  6,  17,  20 

Colombia  New  York  5,  7,  14,  15,  17,  24,  25,  28 

Costa  Rica  New  York  Every  Saturday 

Curacao  New  York  3,  10,  17,  24 

Dominica  New  York  3,  10,  24 

Dutch  Guiana  New  York  2,  9,  16,  17,  20,  23 

French  Guiana  New  York  2,  9,  16,  23 

Haiti  New  York  2,  9,  23 

Jamaica  ..New  York  3,  7,  14,  16,  17,  21,  28,  30 

Martinique  New  York  2,  10,  17  24 

Nicaragua  New  York  7,  14,  17,  24 

Panama  and  Canal  Zone  New  York  7,  14,  17,  24 

Paraguay  New  York  10,  24 

Peru  New  York  Every  Saturday 

Porto  Rico  New  York  Every  Saturday 

Salvador  New  York  Every  Saturday 

Saint  Kitts-Nevis  New  York  2,  10,  17,  24 

Turk's  Island  and  Dominican  Rep  New  York  1,  10,  15,  29 

Uruguay  New  York  3,  10,  15,  17,  24 

Venezuela  New  York  3,  9,  10,  17,  23,  24 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  REQUESTED  BY  RICE-GROWERS  OF  BRITISH 

GUIANA 

Kice-growers  of  British  Guiana  have  sent  a  petition  to  the  Governor  of  the 
colony  stating  that  they  are  in  a  serious  condition  owing  to  the  destruction  of  their 
1921  crops  by  abnormal  rains  at  the  time  for  harvesting.  In  1920  they  lost  their 
crops  by  drought;  loans  obtained  for  planting  remained  unpaid.  They  ask  that  a 
moratorium  be  declared  by  the  Government ;  and  that  the  latter  should  extend  finan- 
cial assistance  to  rice-growers  on  the  same  lines  as  that  granted  to  parties  engaged 
in  the  sugar  industry. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  30,  1922 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing 
for  the  week  ending  May  30.    Those  for 
for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

Shanghai,  China.  .  .Tael 
Batavia,  Java.  ..Guilder 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  % 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 


0  0 


the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 

the  week  ending  May  23  are  also  given 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


May  23, 

May  30, 

Par'tv 
i  y 

1922 

1922 

$4.86 

d»  A      A  O  H  f\ 

$4  .48  91 

.  193 

.0911 

.  09  22 

.193 

.0516 

.  0532 

.402 

.3920 

.3941 

.193 

.0843 

.0853 

.193 

.1615 

.1596 

1.08 

.0807 

.0807 

.193 

.  1  V  Z  4 

i  q  o  a 
.  1  y  Z  v 

.238 

.0033 

.0036 

.193 

.0438 

.0429 

.268 

.1835 

.1814 

.268 

.2604 

.2609 

.268 

.2150 

.2202 

.498 

.4791 

.4794 

2s. 

.2950 

.2952 

$1.00 

1.0087 

1.0093 

.49846 

.4942 

.4927 

.44 

.3669 

.3671 

.3245 

.1399 

.1400 

.193 

No 

quotation 

4.86 

4.5002 

4.5043 

.631 

.8221 

.8138 

.402 

.3795 

.3795 

.49 

.5220 

.5220 

1. 
1 . 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.), 

(Inquiries  for  Asbestos  Products  in  Scandinavia  (Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden) 

(See  report  in  this  issue,  page  892) 

23.  Asbestos. — Raw  asbestos  is  required  by  a  Danish  firm. 

24.  Asbestos. — A  Copenhagen  firm  states  there  is  a  big  sale  for  asbestos,  mill- 
board, packing  and  insulating  material  in  Denmark. 
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25.  Asbestos. — A  Danish  firm  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  asbestos  sheets,  packings,  fibre,  cord,  jointing  and  millboard.  This  firm  would 
represent  Canadian  firms  on  a  commission  basis. 

26.  Asbestos. — A  Swedish  importer  requires  asbestos  millboard,  1,  2,  3,  4  and 
5  mm.  thick,  sometimes  £  mm.,  size  usually  1  square  meter;  also  tape,  1-10  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  packing. 

27.  Asbestos  packing. — A  Swedish  firm  desires  quotations  for  asbestos  pack- 
ings. 

28.  Asbestos  products. — A  Stockholm  firm  is  in  the  market  for  millboard,  1 
meter  square,  yarn,  jointing  (high  pressure,  red  and  yellow),  and  fibre. 

29.  Asbestos  products. — Millboard,  yarn  and  pipe  lagging  are  desired  by  a 
Stockholm  concern. 

30.  Asbestos  products. — Asbestos  products  are  wanted  by  firm  in  Bergen. 

Foodstuffs 

31.  Evaporated  and  canned  fruits  and  leaf  tobacco. — A  London  firm  of  buying 
and  selling  agents,  with  representatives  in  various  countries,  are  ready  to  interest 
themselves  in  Canadian  evaporated  and  canned  fruits,  and  also  in  leaf  tobacco. 

32.  Sugar  and  groceries. — Established  Brussels  firm,  interested  in  sugar,  groceries, 
dried  and  preserved  fruits,  canned  milk  and  flour,  will  be  glad  to  receive  proposals 
from  Canadian  firms  desiring  to  be  represented  in  Belgium. 

33.  Sugar  and  dried  apples. — Antwerp  firm  already  exporting  to  Canada  wishes 
to  establish  relations  with  Canadian  firms  exporting  sugar  and  dried  apples. 

34.  Salmon  in  brine. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  importers  make  inquiry  for  the  supply 
of  salt  and  pickled  salmon  in  brine. 

35.  Canned  salmon. — A  firm  in  Milan  requests  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian producers  and  exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

36.  Wheat  flour. — One  of  the  leading  and  oldest  established  provision  mer- 
chants in  Havana,  Cuba,  wishes  to  obtain  connection  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
wheat  flour,  to  make  purchases  direct  from  them.  They  would  like  to  receive  samples 
and  quotations  of  the  best  quality  patents. 

37.  Eye  flour. — A  London  firm  of  grain  importers  invite  offers  of  rye  flour, 
with  samples  and  prices  c.i.f.,  from  Canadian  millers. 

38.  Oats  and  wheat. — A  well-established  Parisian  firm  are  desirous  of  com- 
municating with  Canadian  exporters  of  oats,  wheat  and  other  grains. 

Wood  and  Wood  Products 

39.  Doors,  mouldings,  plywood,  etc. — An  important  London  company  who 
are  importing  doors,  mouldings,  plywood  and  other  wood  goods  from  the  United 
States,  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

40.  Woodpulp  boards. — A  Nottingham  firm  is  desirous  of  entering  into  corre- 
spondence with  exporters  of  woodpulp  boards,  which  they  require  in  sizes  of  27-J  by 
39£,  80  pounds.  They  would  be  particularly  interested  in  Canadian  board,  providing 
the  price  can  be  reasonably  competitive  with  similar  material  supplied  from  Norway, 
Sweden  or  Finland. 

41.  Wood  pulp. — A  European  concern,  operating  in  Brazil,  desires  to  import 
Canadian  woodpulp. 

Machinery  and  Hardware 

42.  Machine  tools,  etc. — Important  Belgian  importer  of  machine  tools,  hand 
tools,  weighing  machines  and  plumbing  goods  is  interested  to  receive  literature  and 
prices  on  Canadian  goods  of  this  description. 

43.  Motor  cars. — Live  and  aggressive  manufacturers'  agent  in  Jamaica  wishes 
to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  of  light  motor  cars. 
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44.  Cream  separators,  petrol  oil  and  gas  engines. — A  firm  of  London  manu- 
facturers with  branch  offices  in  Canada,  are  desirous  of  communicating  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  cream  separators,  petrol  oil  and  gas  engines,  and  other  farm 
and  estate  machinery,  and  are  open  to  consider  new  machines  or  appliances. 

45.  Saw  mills. — One  of  the  largest  and  soundest  of  English  merchant  houses 
in  India  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  a  manufacturer  of  small  portable  saw  mills, 
for  which  there  is  a  considerable  demand  in  India.  This  firm  will  undertake  distri- 
bution for  the  whole  of  India.  Any  interested  Canadian  manufacturer  must  be 
prepared  to  send  a  sample  mill  on  consignment,  but  on  further  orders  arrangements 
may  be  made  that  the  Canadian  exporters  draw  on  the  London  house  of  this  firm. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

46.  Knitted  goods,  hosiery,  and  underwear. — A  Johannesburg  firm  of  manu- 
facturers' agents,  well  connected  with  the  dry  goods  trade,  and  covering  the  prin- 
cipal centres  of  the  Union,  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  representation  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  exporting  bathing  costumes,  men's  and  women's,  also  silk  and  art  silk 
stockings,  underwear  and  knitted  goods  of  all  kinds. 

47.  Organs. — Largest  dealer  in  musical  goods  in  Jamaica  wishes  to  handle 
Canadian  organs.  He  finds,  however,  that  to  date  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain 
an  organ  sufficiently  small  and  cheap  for  his  purpose.  He  wishes  an  organ  which 
can  be  retailed  at  about  $67,  which  would  make  the  purchase  price  in  Canada  from 
$45  to  $50.    He  invites  offers  from  any  firm  who  can  supply  this  type  of  instrument. 

48.  Pianos  and  organs. — Large  Jamaica  firm  of  general  importers  wish  a  Cana- 
dian connection  in  pianos  and  organs. 

49.  Seeds. — A  Manchester  firm  wishes  to  get  into  communication  with  exporters 
of  American  mammoth  cowgrass. 

50.  Greases. — A  Manchester  firm  inquires  for  cup  grease,  gear  grease  (pale  and 
dark  colours),  and  fibrous  or  sponge  grease,  together  with  prices  delivered  Man- 
chester. 

51.  Oils  and  greases. — A  Manchester  firm  will  consider  c.i.f.  prices  and  samples 
of  lubricating  oils  and  greases. 

52.  Oils  and  greases. — A  Manchester  firm  is  prepared  to  consider  samples  of 
oils  and  greases  with  quotations  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

53.  Oils  and  greases. — A  Manchester  firm,  with  branches  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  can  consider  c.i.f.  prices  and  samples  of  any  oils  or  greases  that  will  com- 
pare and  compete  with  the  products  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  the  Shell-Mex  or 
Pure  Oil  Co. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Albania,  Cunard  Line,  June  10;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  June  10;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  16;  Canadian 
Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  16;  Meg  antic,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  June  17;  Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  24;  Tyrrheniat 
Cunard  Line,  June  27;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  30; 
Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  1;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
July  8. 

To  London. — Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  8;  Venusia,  Cunard 
Line,  June  10;  Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  16;  Andania,  Cunard  Line, 
June  17;  Vennonia,  Cunard  Line,  June  28;  Wyncote,  Furness  Line,  late  June; 
Antonia,  Cunard  Lino,  July  1. 
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To  Glasgow. — Scotian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  7;  Saturnia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  16;  Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
|  Marine,  June  17;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  17;  Corsican, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  2-1;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line, 
June  30;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  1;  Scotian,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  3. 

To  Hull. — Wyncote,  Furness  Line,  late  June. 

To  Avonmouth. — Irishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  10;  Welshman, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  24;  Cornishman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
July  8. 

To  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  June  11. 
To  Cork. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  June  12. 
To  Londonderry. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  June  11. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  June  15;  Man- 
chester Shipper,  Manchester  Line,  June  22;  Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line, 
July  6. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Thomson  Line,  June  9;  Cairnvalona, 
I  Thomson  Line,  June  16;  Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  June  23;  Cairndhu,  Thomson 
j    Line,  June  30. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,   Canadian  Pacific   Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  7; 
|    Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  7;  Scandinavian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  June  10;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  21;  Empress 
of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  27 ;    Poland,   White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  June  28;   Scotian,   Canadian  Pacific   Steamships,  Ltd.,   July  3; 
!    Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  7 ;  Scan- 
dinavian, Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  10;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June 
15;    Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  21;    Minnedosa,  Canadian 
|   Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
!    Marine,  June  21. 

To  Bremen. — Vedic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  7 ;  Poland,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  June  28. 

To  Cherbourg. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  June  17 ;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Cana- 
j   dian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  27;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  1. 

To  Hamburg. — West  Kehar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  8;  Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line, 
June  25;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  27 ;  Western 
!  Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  28. 

To  Naples  and  Genoa. — Montreal,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  22. 
To  Rotterdam. — West  Kehar,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  8;  Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb, 
June  15;  Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  June  25;    Western  Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb, 
;  June  28. 

To  Christiania,  Norway. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  early  June. 
To  Copenhagen. — Shooter  s  Island,  Sprague  Lines,  June  5. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Beaver,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  June  7. 

To  Newfoundland. — Mapledawn,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  June  10;  Canadian 
Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  17. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Jebba,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  June  5;  Bassa, 
Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  July  5. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Harmonides,  Houston  Line,  June  25. 

To  Porto  Rico  and  Colombia,  S.A. — Berlin,  Canada  Industries,  Ltd.,  June  4. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Tremere,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
Ltd.,  June  24. 

From  St.  John 

To  Havana  and  Kingston  (Jamaica)  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  17. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships,  Ltd.,  June   13;   Empress   of   Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  I 
June  27. 

To  Liverpool.- — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  23; 
Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,   Koyal    Mail  1 
Steam  Packet  Company,  June  9;   Chaleur,  Royal  Mail   Steam  Packet  Company, 
June  23. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black, 
Ltd.,  June  7,  July  5. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 

Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Companies,  June  10,  17,  24. 
To  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. — A  steamer,  June  14,  28,  July  12. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading  May-June. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Moerdijk,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  loading  June-July. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Annam,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  late 
June. 

To  Bordeaux,  Ha.vre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Michigan,  French  Line,  loading 
June. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  June  16. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Roxen,  General  Steamship  Corporation,  May; 

Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  12. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
July  2. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Yonan  Maru,  Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  loading  June; 
Tokiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  June  11;  Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  July  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  June  6. 

To  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  20. 

To  Japan,  China,  and  Manila. — Bessie  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar  Line,  June  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  15;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  29. 

To  Shanghai  and  Yokohama. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  July  2. 

To  Madras  and  Bombay. — Canadian  Importer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  June  12. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu, 
Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  June  18. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,   Commissioner  General,   17   and  19   Boulevard  des   Capucines,   Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col  onies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  fc<sst  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  thej 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished  in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  o r  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Col.  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 
B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  B.  L.  McColL  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 

office,    Avenida   Rio    Branco,    9.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also   for  British  Guiana.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Tenlente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Band,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dressy  Canoomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Major  H.  A.   Chlsholm,   M.C.,   4  Mission 

Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McLi.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 
W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 
P.   W.   Ward,   P.O.   Box   121,  Singapore. 
(Territory    covers    Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 
Harrison   Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Rayr  4  St  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 
A.  B.  Muddiman,    Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  S7  Union  street, 

Glasgow,    Scotland.      (Territory  covers 

Scotland  and  Ireland).     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

United  States. 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 
L  D.  Wilgress.    Address:     73  Basinghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B  Q^illln'  J^J107*1  Bxchane«  Building,       R  h.  Curry,  Nassau.  Bahamas. 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  9-11  Broadway,  Port  of 
Norway  and  Denmark.  Spain,  Trinidad. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway,  Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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CANADIAN  FIRMS  SHOULD  FURNISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  WITH 
CATALOGUES  AND  EXPORT  PRICES 

It  is  strongly  advised  that  Canadian  firms  interested  in  export  trade  and  desiring 
the  assistance  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners,  should  keep  those  officers  supplied 
with  their  latest  catalogues  and  best  export  prices  f.o.b.  steamer,  or  c.i.f.  port  of 
entry. 

BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  Australia,  under 
date  June  5,  sends  the  following  cablegram  descriptive  of  business  and  financial 
conditions  in  Australia: — 

"In  anticipation  of  the  prospective  consummation  of  a  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment between  Canada  and  Australia,  a  much  larger  number  of  inquiries  have  been 
received  lately  from  importers  and  manufacturers*  agents  relative  to  Canadian 
goods  and  commodities.  At  end  of  June  some  leading  banks  and  most  importing 
houses  have  yearly  balance,  •  hence  at  this  stocktaking  period  usual  contraction  in 
oversea  orders  except  to  cover  bare  requirements.  Proceeds  of  wool,  wheat  and 
other  commodities  have  increased  purchasing  power  of  country  producers  and 
assisted  the  placing  of  exchange  in  relatively  favourable  position  for  the  time  being. 
Wheat  5s.  lid.  per  bushel;  flour,  150-pound  bags,  £11  15s.  short  ton,  free  aboard, 
but  exporting  comparatively  limited.,  Canadian  ^Government  steamer  Canadian 
Spinner  completing  loading  Melbourne  and  (Sydney  with  full  cargo  of  wool  for  Bos- 
ton and  portion  for  Canadian  woollen  mills.  No  early  decided  improvement  in  trading 
conditions  anticipated,  but  position  generally  greatly  improved  from  position  twelve 
months  ago." 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  May  8,  192'2. — The  commercial  world  welcomes  an  improvement  in 
the  financial  situation.  The  rate  of  conversion  to-day  is  $4.58  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  ij  per  cent.  There  appears  to  be  sufficient  money  in  London  to  cover 
New  Zealand  drafts.  All  these  credits  must  be  paid  in  gold.  Any  cabled  remit- 
tances to  Canada  must  be  provided  for  in  gold  in  London.  The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  M. 
Massey,  Prime  Minister,  has  just  floated  a  loan  of  £5,000,000  at  par  at  5  per  cent 
in  London,  and  it  was  oversubscribed.  Money  being  easier,  buying  will  increase, 
but  there  is  still  occasion  for  caution  and  speculation  will  not  be  encouraged.  There 
appears  to  be  plenty  of  money  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  country. 
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VALUES  ON  UNITED  STATES  INVOICES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York,  June  1,  192.2. — The  recent  action  of  the  United  'States  Treasury  in 
making  certain  Canadian  commodities  exported  to  the  United  States  subject  to 
dumping  duty  emphasizes  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters  for 
making  careful  entries  of  value  on  consular  invoices.  The  dumping  duty  is  applied 
where  goods  have  been  sold  for  export  at  lees  than  the  ruling  home  market  value 
on  date  of  order,  and  the  difference  would  be  forfeited  as  a  penalty  under  the 
Dumping  Clause  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act.  Customs  officials  appraise  goods 
for  duty  at  the  prevailing  market  price  in  the  country  of  origin  on  date  of  shipment, 
and  this  is  the  price  which  is  "certified  by  the  United  States  consular  official. 

Where  any  advance  in  the  home  consumption  value  has  taken  place  between 
the  time  of  sale  and  the  time  of  shipment,  exporters  should  make  a  note  on  their 
invoices  stating  that  the  difference  is  accounted  for  by  this  advance.  If  this  infor- 
mation is  added  to  the  invoice,  it  will  correct  the  impression  that  the  goods  are 
being  dumped,  as  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  dumping  being  suspected  where 
there  is  an  upward  movement  in  the  price  as  of  time  of  sale  and  time  of  shipment. 
There  is  an  equal  necessity  for  remarks  where  the  price  has  fallen  between  the  time 
of  sale  and  the  time  of  shipment.  As  duty  is  assessed  on  the  fair  market  value  at 
time  of  shipment,  the  United  States  customer  would  be  compelled  to  pay  duty  on 
the  higher  value  unless  the  shipper  gives  the  two  values  on  the  invoice,  whereas  the 
•customer  should  only  be  compelled  to  pay  duty  on  the  fair  market  value  at  time  of 
shipment.  Invoices  should  therefore  be  made  out  so  as  to  give  the  custom  appraisers 
all  possible  information  respecting  the  home  consumption  value  both  on  date  of 
Drder  and  at  time  of  shipment. 

Where  the  question  of  dumping  does  arise,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
snipper  making  explanations  after  the  question  has  arisen.  It  involves  difficulty 
and  delay,  however,  and  where  there  is  a  difference  in  the  value  shown  on  the 
invoice,  an  explanation  should  be  entered.  This  saves  possible  difficulty  all  round 
and  forestalls  the  likelihood  of  the  dumping  clause  being  made  effective. 


GROWTH  OF  CANADA'S  EXPORT  TRADE  PER  HEAD  OF  POPULATION 

The  graph  opposite  shows  the  growth  in  Canada's  foreign  trade  per  head  of 
population  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Canada  was  in  1902  exporting  products  to  the  value  of  $28  per  capita,  as  com- 
pared with  $40  per  capita  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  $15  per  head  for  the  United 
States.  At  the  beginning  of  1914,  Canada  had  increased  her  ratio  to  $58  per  head, 
an  increase  of  130  per  cent  as  compared  with  $70  per  head  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  and:  $24  per  head  in  the  United  States,  or  60  per  rent 
increase. 

The  figures  for  1921  show  that  Canada  has  not  only  held  this  increase  but  has 
passed  the  United  Kingdom  and  now  leads  the  world  in  value  of  exports  per  head 
of  population,  with  $150  per  capita  as  compared  with  $9'8  per  head  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  $65  per  head  for  the  United  States. 
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Canada's  Export  Tq.ade  peb  Capita 
Smowimg  Years:  1902- 1914  J920&1921 
Compared  With  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  (the  War  Years 

1914-1919  AR.E  REGARDED  AS  ABNORMAL 
AND  AR.E  THEREFORE    NOT  SHOWN.) 
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THE  FLOUR  MARKETS  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  K.  Stevens 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  1,  1922. — In  the  Caribbean  the  coming  of  fish  has 
brought  its  natural  sales  complement,  flour;  and  successful  flour  sales  have  in 
turn  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  other  Canadian  foodstuffs.  These  in 
turn  prepared  the  market  for  all  Canadian  products.  The  flour  imports  therefore 
remain  a  true  index  of  the  strength  of  Canada  in  any  of  the  Caribbean  markets,  and 
the  statistics  have  a  general  interest  as  indicating  the  progress  of  Canadian  trade 
among  these  colonies  and  the  Spanish-American  republics. 

STATISTICS  OF  IMPORT  FOR  1921 

The  following  statistics  of  flour  imports  for  the  calendar  year  1921  have  been 
largely  supplied  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  through  the  courtesy  of  local 
managers  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  although  in  a  few  instances  the  figures  have 
been  supplemented  by  comment  of  H.M.  Consuls.    All  quantities  in  bags  of  196 


pounds. 


United 

United 

Canada 

States 

Canada 

States 

..  14,063 

1,301 

Haiti  

135,173 

5,432 

55,402 

Jamaica  

..    ..  61,891 

188,440 

British  Guiana  

138,226 

4,919* 

Montserrat  

.  .    .  .  5,028 

115,788 

25,132 

  3,500 

54,148 

  343 

450,000 

Costa  Rica  

71,180 

St.  Kitts  

..     ..  22,847 

1.116 

.  .  12,566 

666,660f 

St.  Lucia .  .  . .  .  .  . 

  11,799 

8 

.  .  11,585 

284 

Trinidad  

..    ..  241,319 

47.699 

4,443 

45.912i 

*  Other  sources,  1,061  bags.  f  Other  sources,  116  bags. 
JOther  sources,  2,983  bags. 


NOTES  OF  FOREGOING  STATISTICS 

Haitian  imports  are  all  shown  as  being  shipped  from  New  York.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  manager  of  the  Eoyal  Bank  of  Canada  at  Port-au-Prince,  a  large  portion  of 
this  flour  is  of  Canadian  origin.  The  manager  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  at 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  2,983  bags  imported  from  other  sources, 
were  Canadian,  coming  from  Trinidad,  and  in  addition,  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
flour  credited  to  the  United  States  also  originated  in  Canada,  and  was  shipped  via 
New  York. 

Detailed  statistics  for  1921  were  not  available  for  San  Domingo,  Colombia, 
Panama,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Spanish  Honduras  and  Guatemala. 

It  is  estimated  that  25  per  cent  of  San  Domingo's  imports  of  flour,  valued 
annually  at  about  $1,700,000  originates  in  Canada,  although  little  comes  direct. 
Colombia's  annual  import  of  flour  is  about  $700,000,  almost  all  originating  in  the 
United  States.  In  1920  Nicaragua  imported  flour  to  the  value  of  $610,534,  all  from 
the  United  States.  During  the  same  period  United  States  exports  of  flour  to  Guatemala 
were  valued  at  $1,043,906;  Honduras  imported  from  the  United  States  flour  to  the 
value  of  $672,268,  and  returns  from  Washington  show  an  export  of  flour  to  Salvador 
during  1920  valued  at  $745,816.    The  tortilla  is  a  food  staple  in  each  of  these  areas. 

JAMAICA  FLOUR  TRADE 

The  above  statistics  show  the  flour  trade  of  Jamaica  to  be  divided  roughly  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  75  per  cent  of  the  supply  of  American  origin.  A 
further  classification  of  these  imports  might  be  made  as  follows:  Hard  Patents — 
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first  grade  flours  manufactured  from  spring  wheat,  90,000  bags.  (This  consists  of 
I  the  entire  Canadian  import  and  about  half  as  much  Minnesota  and  Dakota  hard  wheat 
I  flours.)  Winter  wheat  and  soft  wheat  blends  (largely  from  Kansas),  90,000  bag3. 
'  Counter  flour,  second  grade  soft  wheat  flours  (largely  from  the  southwest  American 
|  mills),  70,000  bags. 

TREND  OF  JAMAICAN  DEMAND 

The  story  of  the  Jamaica  flour  trade  is  the  history  of  the  gradual  abolition  of  a 
j  monopoly.    It  is  within  easy  memory  when  Jamaican  flour  importers  believed  that  a 
|  "  tropical "  blend  of  flour  was  necessary ;  indeed  it  is  not  so  many  years  since  a  single 
|  American  mill  was  supposed  to  possess  the  only  really  satisfactory  blend  for  this 
|  market.   This  mill  needless  to  say,  gave  one  exclusive  representation  to  a  very  powerful 
distributor,  and  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  this  legend  of  restricted  perfection.  Such 
a  tradition  has  long  since  gone  by  the  board,  but  it  lingers  still  in  less  exploited 
markets  where  a  flour  manufactured  from  spring  wheat  is  still  spoken  of  as  "  green  " 
flour.    As  long  as  artificial  bleaching  was  permissible  in  the  United  States,  it  was 
believed  that  this  process  matured  American  flours  and  improved  their  endurance, 
j  and  Canadian  hard  wheat  flour,  whose  gluten  content  made  such  extreme  white - 
I  ness  difficult,  occupied  a  position  of  entrenched  inferiority.    Hence  winter  wheat 
!  and  soft  wheat  blends  which  attain  a  dead  whiteness  impossible  in  a  spring  wheat 
;  flour  are  still  very  popular  in  the  Caribbean.    The  importers,  however,  are  pinning 
'  their  faith  less  to  colour  and  more  to  quality  than  in  the  past,  and  in  time  their  belief 
i  in  the  virtue  of  extremely  white  flour  will  have  been  dissipated. 

The  banana  boats  run  from  this  colony  to  New  'Orleans  several  times  a  week 
during  several  months  of  the  year,  and  therefore  Jamaica  is  contiguous  to  the  mills 
'  of  south-western  America.    Kansas  also  is  comparatively  close.     These  soft  and 
I  winter  wheat  areas  found  a  natural  outlet  in  the  Caribbean.    Their  flour  was  almost 
j  as  white  as  the  bleached  flour  of  former  years;  it  worked  well,  and  it  was  reason- 
I  ably  cheap.    Therefore  the  flour  supply  of  Jamaica  shifted  south  after  the  abolition 
!  of  bleached  flour.    However,  the  advantages  of  hard  and  spring  wheat  flour  were 
j  too  evident,  and  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota  mills,  together  with  the  largest  Cana- 
i  dian  mills,  soon  found  openings  in  this  field,  in  spite  of  handicaps  m  colour,  price 
ij  and  rail  haul.    By  degrees  the  best  grades  of  soft  wheat  flour  gave  way  to  winter 
I  wheat  and  spring  wheat  in  hard  blends,  and  the  strictly  soft  wheat  flour  became, 
!  as  it  is  now,   an   almost   entirely   different  demand.    The  large   bakers  who  used 
machinery  were  the  first  to  be  convinced,  but  the  absorption  point  of  hard  wheat 
flours  was  so  much  higher  (with  a  consequent  greater  quantity  of  dough  for  the 
I  same  measure  of  flour)  that  there  was  little  argument,  and  these  bakers  speedily 
i  adopted  spring  wheat  flours  in  spite  of  a  considerably  higher  price.    Then  other 
i  bakers  followed,  until  practically  all  bakers  who  cared  about  the  quality  of  their 
j  bread  or  the  saving  effected  by  a  higher  saturation  point,  are  using  hard  and  spring 
i  wheat  blends  to-day.    One  class  of  baker  nevertheless  remains,  who  refuses  to  follow 
j  his  more  progressive  fellows.    A  higher  saturation  point  means  more  dough,  but  it 
also  means  more  work  in  kneading;  and  this  added  labour  is  one  of  the  most  general 
I  arguments  mustered  by  this  particular  class  of  trade  against  Canadian  flours.  So 
|<!  near-sighted  an  objection,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  summarily  corrected,  and  it  is 
i  only  with  the  education  of  the  baking  trade  in  Jamaica  that  Canadian  flours  will 
I  be  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  bread  manufacturers.. 

AMERICAN  STRENGTH  IN  JAMAICAN  FLOUR  TRADE 

The  strongholds  of  American  flours  in  Jamaica  are  thus  three  in  number  at 
present : — 

(1)  Flours  approximating  Canadian  spring  wheat  flours.    Competition  under 
i  j  this  head  emanates  largely  from  the  Washburn-Crosby  mills  in  Minneapolis,  and 
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one  or  two  others,  millers  who  sell  around  the  world,  and  whose  products  and  busi-| 
ness  methods  represent  a  very  high  level  of  milling  experience. 

(2)  Winter  wheat  and  soft  wheat  blends.    Largely  milled  in  Kansas.  ThisH 
flour  is  not  conspicuously  cheaper  than  Canadian  spring  flours,  but  it  is  whiter,) 
works  more  easily,  and  enjoys  very  considerable  popularity  on  these  accounts.  In 
addition,  it  comes  on  the  market  in  this  colony  at  approximately  the  time  the  flour 
demand  of  the  year  begins,  and  is  therefore  stocked  heavily. 

(3)  Counter  flour.    This  flour  is  the  second  run  from  the  soft  wheat  mills,  andli 
as  the  name  indicates,  is  sold  over  the  counter.    It  is  only  partially  used  for  baking,; 
and  is  more  extensively  employed  in  conjunction  with  cornmeal,  for  coarse  loaves 
and  boiled  cakes.    Its  cheapness  is  its  strength. 

The  whole  tale  is  told  in  another  way  by  the  quotations  of  any  representative 
week.  For  the  week  ending  May  13  the  c.i.f.  quotations  for  the  five  principal  types; 
of  flour  used  in  Jamaica  were  as  follows: — 

Canadian  hard  patents,  first  grade,  $8  Canadian. 
American  hard  patents,  first  grade,  $7.09-$8.1O  American. 
American  winter  wheat  and  hard  blends,  $7.20  Canadian. 

These  three  flours  compete  with  each  other,  and  a  glance  indicates  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  high-grade  Canadian  flours  labour.  An  advantage  of  80< 
cents  per  bag  by  a  flour  that  is  almost  as  good  is  a  very  great  handicap  in  a  market 
that  is  not  over-critical  of  quality.  True,  the  tariff  preference  diminishes  this! 
advantage  by  about  22  cents,  and  exchange  is  good  for  another  twenty  cents,  but; 
even  with  these  factors  included,  the  Kansas  flour,  in  addition  to  its  virtues  of 
driven  colour  and  easy  handling,  has  40  cents  saved  to  the  purchaser.  For  this 
reason,  Kansas  flour  controls  roughly  80,000  sacks  yearly,  or  one-third  of  thei 
Jamaican  demand,  and  in  addition  bids  strongly  for  a  share  of  the  90,000  sacks  of, 
hard  wheat  flour  wThich  are  consumed  in  this  colony  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

First-grade  counter  flour,  $5.9)5  American  funds. 

Second-grade  counter  flour,  $4.95  American  funds. 

These  soft  wheat  flours  do  not  meet  any  particular  measure  of  competition  from 
Canada  at  present,  as  the  Canadian  supply  of  soft  wheat  is  limited.  About  30  per 
cent  of  the  entire  Jamaican  demand  is  for  this  type  of  flour.  While  Canadian 
participation  in  this  market  is  not  impossible,  it  has  never  been  attempted  in  force 
to  date.  Some  years  ago  a  large  Canadian  mill  sent  down  a  flour  which  they 
termed  a  "  cake  "  flour,  a  very  good  quality  of  soft  wheat  flour  at  a  low  price ;  its 
success  was  very  marked,  but  repeat  orders  could  not  be  filled. 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

From  the  foregoing,  the  following  facts  emerge  in  relation  to  the  flour  trade 
of  this  colony  : — 

That  roughly  30  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  or  about  75,000  bags  yearly,  can 
be  counted  out  of  Canada's  reach  unless  greater  quantities  of  Canadian  soft  wTheat 
are  available  or  the  southern  American  mills  fail  to  hold  down  the  price  of  this 
cheap  second-run  flour,  or  some  hard  wheat  equivalent  for  counter  flour  appears. 

That  until  improved  standards  of  baking  are  adopted  or  until  the  public  demand 
better  bread,  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  cut  into  another  section  of  the  demand 
which  amounts  to  about  90,000  sacks  yearly.  Some  extraneous  circumstances  may 
of  course  alter  the  entire  situation;  if  the  protective  tariff  allows  the  American 
farmer  to  put  30  cents  on  to  the  selling  price  of  each  bushel  of  grain  which  he 
arrows,  the  Kansas  mills  will  soon  find  their  advantage  gone.  Another  shilling  pre- 
ference— which  would  equalize  the  flour  preference  in  Jamaica  with  the  preference 
allowed  on  almost  all  other  Canadian  exports — woud  likewise  diminish  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Kansas  mills  to  the  vanishing  point.     (In  this  connection  Canadian 
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millers  should  remember,  in  event  of  discussion  of  future  adjustments  of  the  pre- 
ferential tariff,  that  in  1920,  Jamaica  offered  a  preference  of  2s.  per  bag  to  Cana- 
dian flour,  and  this  offer  was  halved  upon  the  representations  of  those  other  colonies 
in  which  Canadian  flours  were  already  dominant.) 

That  the  3'0,0€0  bags  of  American  hard  wheat  flour  which  enter  yearly  retains 
that  share  of  this  market  not  because  it  is  any  better  or  even  as  good  as  corres- 
ponding Canadian  grades,  but  because  the  business  methods  of  certain  famous 
American  mills  are  so  excellent  and  so  satisfactory  that  a  percentage  of  custom 
remains  on  this  account  in  spite  of  a  disadvantage  in  price.  If  Canadian  flours 
are  going  to  achieve  the  same  dominance  in  Jamaica  that  they  have  secured  in  other 
West  Indian  colonies,  their  first  attention  should  be  given  to  the  replacement  of 
this  latter  quota  of  American  flours,  which  can  be  replaced  in  large  part  by 
improved  business  methods  and  sales  service. 

JAMAICA    FLOUR    DISTRIBUTION"  ITS    PECULIARITIES    AND  POSSIBILITIES 

There  are  eight  dealers  in  Jamaica  who  distribute  85  per  cent  of  the  flour 
imported  into  this  colony.  These  eight  dealers  have  custom  ranging  from  ten 
thousand  to  fifty  thousand  sacks  per  year.  Each  dealer  represents  both  soft  wheat 
and  hard  wheat  mills;  each  of  the  eight  has  a  Canadian  connection.  Their  retail 
custom  roughly  divides  into  urban  bakeries,  the  rural  baking  trade,  and  the  small 
parcel  sales  over  the  counter. 

The  Large  Bakers 

The  large  town  and  city  bakeries  are  not  very  receptive  to  innovations  in  the 
matter  of  flour.  Fortunately  Canadian  flours  are  fairly  well  established  with  this 
trade.  The  largest  bakery  in  the  colony  will  not  consider  any  other  flour  than  that 
of  one  well-known  Canadian  firm  for  their  ordinary  requirements.  These  bakers 
represent  the  only  really  large  accounts  available  except  the  Government;  and  at 
present  a  single  Canadian  mill  enjoys  all  the  Government  business.  Such  bakeries 
as  persist  in  the  use  of  American  flours  are  hard  to  reach,  as  they  do  not  desire  the 
trouble  of  changing  their  manufacturing  methods  through  the  introduction  of  a  new 
flour,  nor  do  they  wish  to  risk  the  loss  of  custom  through  experiment  with  a  different 
type  of  bread.  The  most  favourable  opportunity  for  the  obtaining  of  new  bakery 
accounts  occurs  in  the  event  of  some  unforeseen  shortage,  when  substitution  becomes 
compulsory.  When  this  happens,  the  alert  flour  salesman  will  place  a  quantity  of  his 
flour  at  the  disposal  of  the  baker,  on  the  understanding  that  it  need  only  be  paid  for 
if  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  Canadian  miller  should  support  his  local  representative 
in  any  such  opportunities ;  it  may  mean  very  extensive  custom  in  the  future,  and  the 
Canadian  miller  should  not  forget  that  the  bestowal  of  a  single  sack  of  flour  by  his 
agent  costs  the  agent  his  commission  upon  eighty  other  sacks.  Certain  latitude 
should  be  allowed  for  such  introductory  salesmanship,  as  a  very  considerable  amount 
j  of  business  might  be  picked  up  from  time  to  time  through  this  method. 

The  Lower-class  Trade 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  rural  bakeries  and  the  counter  sales  are  some- 
what different.    This  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  retailers,  and  price 
is  a  prime  consideration.    Distribution  is  largely  a  matter  of  reaching  this  trade 
at  the  moment  when  they  are  absolutely  forced  to  buy.    Salesmanship  plays  a  very 
[  large  part  in  catering  to  this  market,  and  an  ever  growing  number  of  young  brokers 
?  are  successfully  selling  flour  to  this  trade.    The  Chinaman  is  not  tied  to  the  old 
!  houses,  and  he  buys  where  it  suits  him  best;  but  he  is  quite  willing,  particularly  in 
i;  the  outlying  districts,  to  make  friends  with  one  particular  salesman  and  to  obtain 
his  future  requirements  from  this  single  source.    The  flour  comes  to  the  order  of  the 
'<  bank,  and  the  salesman  is  concerned  with  nothing  except  the  forwarding  of  the  order 
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and  the  deduction  of  his  commission  when  the  account  is  paid.  The  great  danger  in' 
this  sort  of  merchandising  is  over-selling,  since  the  loss,  if  any  occurs,  only  falls  on 
the  salesman  to  the  amount  of  his  commission.  It  should  be  undertood  therefore,  in 
the  use  of  this  sort  of  sales  medium,  that  only  such  accounts  should  be  accepted  as 
the  banks  guarantee.  There  have  been  fairly  extensive  losses  in  this  colony  from  time 
to  time  through  the  neglect  of  this  obvious  precaution.  In  selling  to  the  same  class 
of  trade,  the  old-established  houses  guarantee  their  retail  accounts,  and  so  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  shipment. 

POINTS  OF  FLOUR  SALESMANSHIP  IN  WEST  INDIES 

(1)  Regular  Deliveries 

No  stocks  are  carried  in  the  tropics  for  a  day  longer  than  is  necessary,  and  rapid 
distribution  is  the  first  axiom  of  successful  selling.  The  local  distributor,  however, 
cannot  distribute  rapidly  unless  his  stocks  come  forward  regularly  and  rapidly.  It 
should  he  a  point  of  honour  for  every  Canadian  miller  to  place  his  flour  in  Jamaica 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  after  the  order  has  been  received.  There  are  three  lines 
of  Canadian  steamers  operating  between  Canada  and  this  colony;  and  at  a  pinch,  a 
sailing  can  be  obtained  from  New  York  every  Tuesday;  it  is  only  by  the  careful  and 
understanding  use  of  these  services  that  the  contiguity  of  the  south-western  mills 
can  be  overcome.  A  delayed  order  means  a  substituted  flour  in  Jamaica,  and  a 
substituted  flour  means  a  business  opportunity  lost. 

The  majority  of  the  large  importers  have  regular  stocks  coming  forward  at 
stated  periods,  contracts  being  undertaken  for  the  supply  of  definite  quantities  of 
flour  at  certain  regular  intervals.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  sort  of  contract  has 
been  the  occasion  of  discreditable  jugglery  in  the  past.  If  shipments  are  ordered  at 
stated  intervals,  they  must  come  forward  precisely  at  such  intervals;  otherwise  the 
importer  must  warehouse  flour  for  which  he  has  no  delivery,  must  pay  added  costs, 
and  must  risk  spoilment;  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  such  overdue  consignments 
must  be  sacrificed  as  well.  The  regularity  of  shipment  is  therefore  a  cardinal  point, 
and  the  failure  to  observe  it  invariably  results  in  an  injured  reputation  and  loss 
of  business. 

(2)  Regular  Intelligence— Future  Quotations 

The  flour  market  is  variable,  and  a  email  variation  may  constitute  a  large 
advantage.  It  therefore  behoves  Canadian  millers  to  keep  their  foreign  connec- 
tions in  momentary  knowledge  of  the  trend  of  the  market.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  not  only  in  relation  to  immediate  shipments,  but  in  quoting  for  future 
and  new-crop  shipments.  Jamaica  importers  receive  quotations  from  American 
mills  for  deliveries  far  in  advance,  and  on  this  account  they  can  estimate  the  worth 
of  respective  offerings.  The  flour  market  is  seasonable  in  the  tropics;  while  fruit, 
particularly  the  mange-,  is  plentiful,  sales  are  very  dull.  When  fruit  goes  off,  the 
soft  wheat  mills  of  the  southwest  are  just  beginning  to  bring  in  their  new  crop. 
When  this  new  crop  is  offered,  if  Jamaican  importers  have  no  idea  of  what  the 
prices  of  hard-wheat  flour  will  be  in  the  coming  season,  the  tendency  is  to  contract 
for  soft-wheat  flours  extensively.  This  is  particularly  the  case  if  the  first  quota- 
tions are  favourable;  whereas  if  Canadian  prices  are  available  well  in  advance,  such 
prices,  even  if  not  strictly  favourable  at  the  moment,  would  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
contracting  heavily  for  American  soft-wheat  futures.  This  is  an  important  circum- 
stance which  urges  more  developed  intelligence  upon  the  part  of  the  Canadian  mlils. 

(3)  Competitive  Quotations 

The  variation  of  the  flour  market  is  much  less  than  the  variation  of  export 
quotations,  and  United  States  mills  take  advantage  of  this  fact  to  a  larger  extent 
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than  their  Canadian  competitors.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  mill  is  able  to  cut 
ite  manufacturing  costs  slightly  upon  a  certain  cargo  of  wheat.  This  advantage  is 
remembered  later,  when  a  slight  rise  occurs  in  the  market.  The  mill  then  cables 
its  export  connections  that,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  rise,  they  will  deliver 
double  their  ordinary  consignment  at  a  figure  well  below  the  market  price.  This  is 
very  successful  export  practice,  as  it  gives  the  Jamaica  importer  the  opportunity 
to  make  something  besides  his  customary  commission  on  the  shipment,  and  he  is 
likewise  compelled  to  work  twice  as  hard  on  behalf  of  his  flour,  in  order  to  dispose 
of  twice  the  customary  quantity.  Such  competitive  quotations  constitute  the  strategy 
of  flour  salesmanship,  and  Canadian  millers  can  develop  this  feature  of  their  sell- 
ing campaign  more  than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

(4)  Code  Organization 

Cabling  is  expensive  business,  and  yet  it  constitutes  the  only  sure  medium  for 
the  transmission  of  up-tc-the-minute  intelligence.  In  this  connection,  some  of  the 
Canadian  and  American  mills  have  developed  very  clever  three-letter  codes,  in 
which  a  single  word  will  convey  the  entire  information  necessary  for  almost  any 
matter.  The  writer  was  permitted  to  examine  a  code  message  from  a  large  American 
mill,  in  which  the  amount  of  the  shipment,  the  boat  and  date  of  shipment,  and  the 
Jamaican  distribution  by  number  of  bags,  were  all  indicated  in  the  course  of  two 
ten-letter  words.  A  miller  undertaking  the  organization  of  such  a  code  should 
include  the  following  phrases,  in  addition  to  ordinary  numerical  and  date  phrases: — 

(1)  Price  quotations  per  quantity.  (Phrases  to  designate  different  brands  if 
more  than  one  brand  is  on  the  market.) 

(2)  Names  o>f  all  ships  on  Jamaican  routes. 

(3)  Name6  of  chief  retail  accounts  of  Jamaican  distributor. 

(4)  A  wide  range  of  general  phrases,  which  can  be  selected  from  any  standard 
code,  and  reduced  to  three  letters. 

(5)  Phrases  expressing  opinions  upon  the  probable  trend  of  the  market.  Such 
phrases  to  be  drafted  with  the  purpose  of  giving  advice. 

(5)  Advertising 

The  chief  form  of  flour  advertising  which  a  Canadian  miller  should  undertake 
is  the  exploitation  of  the  trade-mark.  He  can  leave  newspaper  and  circular  adver- 
tising to  the  local  representative,  but  there  is  very  definite  value  in  semi-permanent 
outdoor  advertising  of  the  trade-mark,  or  of  marketing  phrases  of  the  "Eventually 
■ — Why  Not  Now?"  type.  As  a  Canadian  mill  develops  its  sales,  greater  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  feature  of  its  selling,  since  advertisements  with  a  wide  appeal 
are  comparatively  cheap  in  this  colony.  (For  further  information  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  advertising,  see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  951,  of  22nd  April,  1922.) 

The  distribution  of  flour  samples  has  -been  tried  in  the  past,  but  without  con- 
spicuous results.  If  any  quantity  of  Canadian  soft-wheat  flour  was  available,  better 
results  might  be  obtained  through  the  uses  of  samples  in  some  sort  of  very  cheap 
container;  for  hard-wheat  flour,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  of  any  value. 

(6)  Payments 

The  terms  of  flour  payments  in  this  colony  are  the  customary  cash  against  ship- 
ping documents  and  thirty  days  sight  draft:  In  the  case  of  cash  against  documents, 
Canadian  firms  should  heed  the  much  repeated  warning,  and  remember  that  documents 
forwarded  via  New  York  invariably  arrive  from  a  week  to  ten  days  ahead  of  a  ship- 
ment via  a  Canadian  port.  Therefore,  the  Jamaica  importer  confronts  his  paid  draft 
on  his  desk  for  at  least  a  week  before  he  receives  his  goods.  Many  Jamaica  firms  who 
purchase  in  Canada  are  philosophic  over  this  inconvenience,  but  this  does  not  make 
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such  business  any  better  practice.  It  is  surely  no  hardship  to  the  average  Canadian 
mill  to  hold  the  documents  until  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  flour  will 
have  landed  before  the  draft  can  be  received.  The  impression  created  by  such  thought- 
fulness  will  be  appreciated.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  Canadian  mills  do  not 
advise  shipment  by  cable,  but  by  covering  letter.  It  precludes  any  possibility  of  the 
flour  importer  being  forced  to  say  to  his  retailers,  "  I  have  paid  for  the  goods,  and 
I  suppose  that  they  are  on  the  way,  although  I  have  not  been  notified  to  date."  Very 
few  business  men,  either  Jamaican  or  Canadian,  care  to  make  such  an  admission. 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  very  considerable  section  of  Jamaican  flour  importers 
who  are  in  a  position  to  send  cash  with  order.  The  situation  often  arises  that  these 
firms  can  secure  very  extensive  business  if  they  obtain  a  comparatively  slight  advan- 
tage in  price.  It  would  be  extremely  good  practice  if  Canadian  mills  would  follow 
American  precedent,  and  when  Jamaican  importers  who  have  a  confirmed  credit 
insist  upon  paying  cash  with  order,  that  some  slight  advantage  in  price  be  given  them 
on  this  account.  It  would  be  well  to  have  an  understanding  that  this  concession  was 
to  be  given  on  special  occasions,  and  not  as  a  regular  practice;  under  these  condi- 
tions, such  an  allowance  might  very  well  lead  to  decidedly  increased  business. 

MARKET  FOR  HAND  TOOLS  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  May  8,  1922. — There  is  a  distinct  and  steady  demand  in  Belgium  for 
Canadian  hand  tools  of  a  great  variety  of  types.  If  Canadian  firms  can  lay  these 
tools  down  at  prices  which  will  compete  with  the  United  States  tools  on  the  market, 
they  can  undoubtedly  do  business.  Certain  Canadian  tools,  including  saws,  hoes, 
rakes  and  forks,  are  already  on  the  market,  a  fact  which  should  encourage  other 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  tools  to  endeavour  to  supply  a  share  of  the  hand  tool 
requirements  of  this  country. 

The  situation  is  much  more  favourable  now  than  a  year  ago.  The  drop  in 
American  prices  of  about  30  per  cent  during  the  year,  the  20  per  cent  discrimina- 
tive duty  on  German  tools  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  the  drop 
in  exchange,  have  contributed  to  open  up  much  more  favourable  prospects  for  the 
sale  of  the  American  type  of  tools.  The  United  States  tools  on  this  market  are  of  a 
type  generally  made  in  Canada — in  fact  the  cuts  appearing  in  many  Canadian  tool 
catalogues  are  identical  with  those  in  the  United  States  catalogues  consulted.  The 
Americans  have  made  an  excellent  start  in  introducing  these  tools  in  the  market  and 
certain  conditions  have  speeded  up  their  introduction.  Before  the  war,  where  a 
mechanic  or  carpenter  received  50  centimes  per  hour,  he  now  receives  3  to  4  francs, 
and  if  several  members  of  the  family  are  working,  he  is  much  better  off  than  before 
the  war,  even  with  the  increased  cost  of  living;  and  he  demands  a  better  tool  to 
work  with.  The  better  class  of  workman  shows  a  decided  liking  for  American  and 
Canadian  tools,  and  this  is  plainly  reflected  in  the  demand.  United  States  prices 
are  still  coming  down,  and  business  is  progressing.  Then,  too,  many  of  these  work- 
men during  the  war  have  been  abroad  or  in  the  war  areas  and  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  English  and  American  pioneer  troops  and  civilian  workmen  using 
a  higher  grade  of  tools.  They  have  thus  familiarized  themselves  with  modern  equip- 
ment, and  have  in  many  cases  brought  back  kits  including  many  American  special- 
ties. The  result  is  that  even  the  stay-at-home  Belgian  has  in  many  cases  exchanged 
old-fashioned  tools  for  modern  equipment.  This  represents  spade  work  for  Canadian 
firms  who  decide  to  cultivate  the  Belgian  market. 

The  big  demand  is  for  the  better  class  of  carpenters'  tools.  While  the  building 
trade  for  new  construction  is  dead,  yet  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  alteration  work  and 
the  cabinet-making  and  small  carpentry  trade  is  active.  Unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  slump  in  the  metallurgical  and  mechanical  construction  trades,  metal  workinp 
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!  tools  such  as  large  files,  heavy  wrenches  and  steel  drills,  etc.,  are  not  selling  well. 
The  files  for  which  there  is  any  demand  at  present  are  those  below  14  inches.  Pre- 
war, sizes  up  to  18  inches  were  sold.    There  is  of  course  a  steady  demand  for  tools 

I for  use  in  garages  and  small  machine  shops.  Furniture  factories  are  sufficiently 
modern  to  use  machine  equipment. 
German  competition  is  felt  most  in  simple  tools  not  being  specialties;  these 
were  laid  down  a  year  ago  by  German  factories  at  prices  much  below  the  American 
level  and  had  a  large  sale  for  household  and  general  use.  In  the  line  of  specialties 
such  as  iron  planes,  spokeshaves,  ratchet  braces,  chest  drills,  grinding  sets,  spring 
tapes,  etc..  German  competition  was  not  so  formidable.  A  year  ago,  however, 
this  competition  had  practically  knocked  out  the  sale  of  the  ordinary  American  tools, 
such  as  hammers,  screwdrivers,  pliers,  etc.,  but  specialties  held  their  own.  But  since 
the  passing  of  the  legislation  discriminating  against  German  importations,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  the  advent  of  lower  American  prices,  and  the  fall  in 
exchange,  even  ordinary  American  tools  are  recording  sales  on  the  basis  of  quality. 

During  the  war,  and  since  the  Armistice,  Belgium  has  been  flooded  with  German 
goods,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Belgium  there  are  stored  supplies  of  cheap  German 
tools  which  cannot  be  sold,  and  whose  value  aggregates  five  million  francs.  Busi- 
j     ness  has  also  received  a  setback  owing  to  the  liquidation  within  the  country  of  surplus 
j     war  stores.    One  importer  interviewed  had  on  his  desk  an  offer  for  600,000  second 
growth  hickory  hammer  handles  made  for  the  French  Government  and  now  offered 
:     below  cost. 

At  the  Brussels  Fair  a  very  representative  exhibit  of  tools  of  American  type, 
including  some  Canadian,  wae  an  interesting  feature  and  attracted  much  attention. 
Business  was  good,  and  considerable  new  business  was  in  sight.    Of  course  there 
were  no  German  exhibits,  but  the  competition  successfully  met  outside  the  limits  of 
!     the  fair  itself  was  significant  of  a  change  in  the  situation. 


DUTY 

The  import  duty  on  tools  in  which  wrought  iron  or  steel  predominates  is  21 
francs  the  100  kilos.  A  keyhole  or  compass  saw  is  almost  the  only  article  in  which 
wood  predominates,  when  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  the  duty.  Cast-iron  tools  are 
12  francs  per  100  kilos.  This  duty  is  not  formidable.  For  example,  an  ordinary 
hammer,  selling  to  the  retailer  here  for  10  francs,  say  7.50  frs.  c.i.f.  Antwerp,  weigh- 
ing about  1  pound  each  gross  weight,  would  run  220  hammers  to  the  100  kilos,  or 
1,650  francs  in  value,  dutiable  at  24  francs  or  about  1£  per  cent.  A  sales  tax  of 
1  per  cent  falls  to  be  added.  As  previously  stated,  German  goods  in  wrought  iron 
or  steel  pay  20  per  cent  additional  duty. 

BELGIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  from  United  States  returns  the  Belgian  imports  of 
tools  before  the  war  with  those  of  1919  and  1920.  In  1914,  the  United  States  sold 
Belgium  tools  valued  as  follows:  axes,  $1,922;  hammers  and  hatchets,  $907;  saws, 
$11,806;  shovels  and  spades,  $109;  and  other  tools,  $136,390.  This  last  category 
includes  those  specialties  which  naturally  form  the  large  item.  The  post-war  situa- 
tion shows  great  improvement. 


Sharpening  and  grinding  machines 
Axes  


1919  1920 

United  States  United  States 

Dollars  Dollars 

461,012  194,210 


    105 

Augers,  bits  and  drills   112,092  79,583 

Files  and  rasps   56,897  135,520 

Hammers  and  hatchets   914  11,389 

Saws   53-049  42'376 


Shovels  and  spades. 
All  other  


79  760 
196,505  168,533 
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It  is  believed  that  the  returns  for  1921  will,  when  issued,  show  a  large  increase 
on  these  importations. 

With  these  preliminary  and  general  remarks,  which  are  intended  to  give  Cana- 
dian tool  manufacturers  a  general  grasp  of  the  situation  in  Belgium,  it  is  proposed 
to  give  illustrations  and  trade  descriptions  of  the  principal  types  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  tools  on  the  market. 

BITS  AND  DRILLS — METAL 

Amongst  United  States  bits  and  drills  introduced  and  selling  in  Belgium,  are 
carbon  steel  shank  twist  drills  in  short  lengths.  Figures  1  and  2  are  metal  twist 
drills.  No.  1  is  in  mm.  and  £  mm.  sizes  from  1  to  9-5  and  mm.  sizes  from  10  to  13. 
Prices  range  from  7 . 20  f rs.  per  dozen  for  1  mm.  sizes  to  12 . 25  for  5  mm.  up  to  68 . 25 
for  13  mm.;  discounts  on  sizes  1  to  5  mm.  20  per  cent;  on  5-5  to  13  25  per  cent.  No. 
2  runs  from  10  mm.  at  4.90  frs.  each  by  half  mm.  sizes  to  20  mm.  at  12  frs.  each,  then 
by  mm.  to  30  mm.  at  27.25  frs.  The  discount  on  these  prices  is  25  per  cent.  No.  3 
is  a  bit  stock  drill  for  metal  and  wood,  carbon  steel,  to  fit  all  braces;  popular  sizes 
are  2  to  10  mm.  running  in  price  from  13.50  frs.  per  dozen  for  the  2  mm.  size  to  50 
frs.  per  dozen  for  the  10  mm.  dimensions  and  carrying  a  discount  of  20  per  cent. 

WOOD  BITS 

Figure  4  shows  a  good-quality  cast  steel  auger  bit,  approximate  length  of  twist 
4-5-inches,  length  over  all  8  inches.  The  sizes  in  demand  are  from  5  to  28  mm., 
prices  graded  from  34-50  frs.  per  dozen  for  5  mm.  size  to  70  frs.  for  28  mm.,  20  per 
cent  discount. 

In  figure  5  is  shown  a  solid  centre  auger  bit  forged  from  crucible  steel,  full 
polished  except  nib,  with  two  cutting  edges  and  spurs  of  the  extension  lip  type  running 
in  sizes  5  mm.  at  45  frs.  per  dozen  to  30  mm.  at  93  frs.  and  carrying  a  discount  oi 
20  per  cent. 

A  three-pointed  bit  forged  from  cast  steel,  bright  finish,  as  used  by  stair  builders 
for  shallow  boring,  is  shown  in  figure  6.  It  comes  in  sets  of  one  dozen,  including 
three  £-inch,  one  |  and  J,  1,  1|,  1£,  If,  and  lj-inch,  etc.,  and  priced  at  35  frs.  the  set; 
discount  10  per  cent. 

A  continental  pattern  gimlet  bit  of  cast  steel,  with  cobra  point  appears  in  figure 
7.  This  comes  in  assorted  sizes  %2,  %2,  1%2,  1%2-inch,  and  runs  from  12  frs.  the 
dozen  to  15-50  frs.  according  to  size;  discount  10  per  cent.  A  similar  pointed  elec- 
trician's gimlet,  for  bellhangers,  telephone  and  telegraph  workers,  hardwood  handle,  1 
dozen  to  the  box  is  a  good  seller  in  lengths  38,  45,  60,  75,  90  cm.  ranging  from  5  frs. 
to  12-50  each  according  to  length;  discount  20  per  cent.  An  illustration  of  this 
appears  as  fig.  8. 

There  is  also  a  demand  in  Belgium  for  expensive  bits  of  the  type  shown  in  fig. 
9,  of  special  steel,  tempered  edges,  milled  screws.  These  are  with  two  cutters  and 
should  bore  from  12  to  22  mm.  and  from  22  to  38.  Another  size  bores  from  22  to  43 
and  from  43  to  75.  The  former  sells  for  16-50  frs.  each  and  the  latter  for  23  frs. 
These  carry  10  per  cent  discount. 

COUNTER  SINKS 

A  cast  steel,  forged,  flat  counter  sink  with  polished  finish,  for  wood  and  metal  is 
shown  in  figures  10  (A)  and  (B).  This  counter  sinks  to  |-inch,  length  over  all  is 
4£  inches,  while  the  weight  per  dozen  is  1£  pounds.  It  sells  at  18  francs  per  dozen. 
These  also  come  with  rose  and  snail  heads,  boring  to  same  depth;  the  rose  head  pattern 
is  at  the  same  price  and  bores  metal  or  wood;  the  snail  head  costs  3  francs  extra  and 
i3  for  wood  only.    The  discounts  are  10  per  cent. 

BORING  MACHINE 

In  the  specialty  line,  a  boring  machine  of  the  type  shown  in  fig.  14  is  now 
beginning  to  sell  at  the  new  prices  quoted.   A  machine  in  natural  finish  and  varnished 
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hardwood  base  and  uprights  japanned  cast  iron  arch,  gears  and  cranks,  steel  spindles, 
chuck  and  axle,  hardwood  swiver  grips,  japanned  cast  iron  clamp  frame  at  base  of 
upright  adjustable  for  angular  boring,  width  of  base  8  inches,  length  29  inches, 
height  26  inches,  length  of  cranks  8£  inches,  bore  10  inches  deep,  and  weighs  30  pounds', 
sells  for  90  frs.  less  10  per  cent.  This  uses  full  polish  auger  bits  in  sizes  I,  g ,  £,  §,  £, 
I  1  inch,  1£,  1£,  If,  2  inches,  running  from  8-50  each  to  25  frs.  according  to  size. 
Discount  10  per  cent. 

SCREWDRIVERS 

In  screwdrivers,  illustrations  are  given  of  five  popular  types.  Figure  15  shows 
a  cheap  well-known  type  of  sewing  machine  and  bicycle  screwdriver  with  3£  cm.  blade 
selling  at  5.50  frs.  the  dozen  less  10  per  cent.  In  this  class  of  goods  we  also  nnd 
a  sale  for  a  cast  steel  screwdriver  bit,  polished,  length  4|  inches,  assorted  widths  fc> 
to  £  inch,  selling  at  7  frs.  the  dozen  less  10  per  cent. 

In  the  larger  sized  tools  fig.  16  is  a  serviceable  tool  for  household  use,  coming 
in  sizes  3  to  8,  10,  12  inches,  sizes  from  1 . 70  frs.  to  5 . 50  each,  less  10  per  cent. 

A  strong  crucible  steel  screwdriver  with  grooved  handle  is  shown  in  fig.  18,  in 
sizes  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  10  inches  from  11  frs.  to  16  frs.  net  per  dozen  according  to  size. 
A  similar  type  for  electricians  is  fig.  19  in  5  and  7-inch  sizes  at  15.60  and  18  frs.  the 
dozen,  while  fig.  20  shows  a  ratchet  type  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  inches  at  5  to  9  frs.  each, 
less  10  per  cent. 

There  is  an  opening  for  swaged  tool  steel  nail  punch  with  knurled  body  and  prick 
punch.  Diameters  of  former  should  be  %2,  %2,  %2,  Vs2,  %2  inch.  The  4-inch  length  is 
common.    These  are  12  frs.  the  dozen,  less  10  per  cent. 

All  these  tools  have  recently  been  reduced  in  price  and  are  just  now  finding  a 
sale  as  a  result. 

files  (metal) 

As  shown  in  the  preceding  figures,  there  is  a  growing  demand  in  Belgium  for 
files  and  rasps.  United  States  sales  last  half  year  were  valued  at  $135,520.  Amongst 
the  types  of  metal  files  in  demand  are  three  pointed  triangular  files  for'  saws,  light, 
regular  and  heavy.  Lengths  are  3,  3-5,  4,  4-5,  5,  5-5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  inches,  and  prices 
from  14  to  54  frs.  per  dozen.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  a  three-point  file  with  rounded 
corners  for  ribbon  saws  in  4,  4-5,  5-5,  6,  7,  8-inch  lengths,  from  19  to  45  francs  per 
dozen  according  to  size.  Other  saw  files  in  use  are  half  round  in  4,  4-5,  5,  5-5,  6,  7 
and  8-inch  lengths,  at  21  to  49  frs.  per  dozen;  round  cylindrical  files  in  4  to  8-inch 
lengths  at  21  to  49  frs.;  flat  files  with  parallelogram  section,  with  (1)  two  flat  sides, 
(2)  one  flat  and  one  round  and  (3)  two  round,  coming  in  bastard  and  second  cut 
grades.  These  are  6  to  10  inches  in  length.  An  example  of  prices  is  the  two  flat-sided 
bastard  file  which  is  from  22  to  39  frs.  per  dozen. 

Other  patterns  in  demand  for  general  purposes  are  flat,  round  and  square,  in  sizes 
I  to  10-inch;  also  12,  14,  16  and  18-inch,  coming  in  rough,  bastard,  second  cut  and 
smooth.  The  3-inch  is  17  frs.  per  dozen  for  rough  and  bastard,  20  frs.  for  the  second 
cut,  and  23  for  smooth.  The  18-inch  sells  at  146,  158  and  180  frs.  There  are  also 
hand,  \  round  and  3  square,  in  rough,  bastard,  second  cut  and  smooth  grades,  3  inches 
to  10  inches  and  12,  14,  16  and  US-inch  sizes.  The  3'-inch  sizes  sell  for  21  frs.  rough 
and  bastard,  24  frs.  for  second  cut,  28  frs.  smooth.  The  18-inch  sizes  run  165,  182 
and  204  frs.  per  dozen  for  the  respective  grades. 

Other  files  which  may  be  mentioned  are  warding  files,  knife  files,  in  bastard, 
second  cut  and  smooth;  cross  cut  files,  triangular  cant  saw  files,  and  two-ended  files 
with  handles. 

RASPS   AND   WOOD  FILES 

Shoemakers'  rasps  are  on  the  market,  flat  and  half  round,  in  lengths  6,  7,  8,  9  and 
10-inch.  The  flat  sells  for  35,  45,  50  and  56  frs.  per  dozen;  horse  rasps,  \  file  or 
I  file  in  12,  14,  15  and  16-inch  lengths  come  at  56,  80,  96  and  113  frs.   per  dozen. 
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Lead  and  wood  files  in  fiat  and  half  round  styles,  6,  8,  10.  12  and  14-inch  sell  at  30, 
40,  50,  63  and  87  frs.  per  dozen;  files  and  rasps  for  cabinet  makers  in  round,  flat  and 
half  round.  There  is  also  a  market  for  dead  fine  files  for  clock  makers,  armourers 
and  electricians;  as  well  as  a  sale  for  chauffeurs'  and  electricians'  files  for  cleaning 
spark  plugs,  contacts,  etc. 

Prices  given  for  files  are  list  prices  on  which  discounts  are  given  to  re-sellers 
according  to  importance  of  the  order. 

The  types  of  files  mentioned  are  standard  files  of  a  well-known  type  made  in 
Rhode  Island,  United  States,  and  Port  Hope,  Canada.  Illustrations  are  on  file  and 
may  be  seen  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  T.O. -3-103). 

PLANES 

There  is  an  active  and  effective  demand  for  iron  adjustable  planes  in  Belgium, 
for  many  purposes.  These  goods  are  in  the  specialty  class  and  are  selling  very  well 
at  present. 

Figure  21  illustrates  the  ordinary  style  jack  plane,  35  cm.  long  with  2-inch  cutter. 
The  plane  iron  is  made  of  guaranteed  steel,  tempered  and  ground  by  modern  process. 
The  cap  iron  is  of  steel  with  the  usual  attachment;  cutters  are  rather  heavier  than 
usual,  to  avoid  chattering,  with  easy  lateral  adjustment.  The  3'5-cm.  plane  sells  at 
42  frs.  each,  while  a  55-cm.  article  comes  at  45  frs.  net.  A  shorter  plane  of  similar 
construction  but  of  the  smooth  type,  22-cm.  long,  sells  at  36  frs.  and  one  25-cm.  long 
at  42  frs. 

Figure  26  is  a  circular  plane,  rapidly  adjustable  for  concave  or  convex  surfaces 
with  If-inch  cutter,  and  sells  at  65  frs. 

Figure  24  is  a  rabbet  plane  and  filletster,  having  two  cutting  seats,  for  trans- 
formation to  a  bull-nosed  tool.  The  arm  is  reversible  for  right  or  left  hand  use.  This 
is  popular  in  a  japanned  finish,  and  length  8J-inch  with  lj-inch  cutter.  The  price  is 
23  frs.  each  net. 

Figure  25  is  an  8-inch  plane  with  lf-inch  cutter  with  double  ends  for  planing 
close  corners,  at  14-50  frs.  each. 

Figure  22  shows  a  small  iron  adjustable  block  plane,  block  5£  inches,  cutter,  lj 
inches  at  10  frs.  each,  and  7-inch  size  with  If -inch  cutter,  at  11  frs. 

In  Figure  23  a  wooden  plane  of  the  adjustable  kind  is  shown.  This  is  in  styles 
jack  and  fore;  the  jack  15  inches  with  2-inch  cutter  and  fore  18-inches  with  2§-inch 
cutter ;  prices  28  and  35  frs. 

Two  other  wooden  planes  enjoy  a  good  sale:  one  a  wooden  smoothing  plane,  iron 
top  with  wooden  handle,  same  style  metal  parts  and  with  handle.  This  is  a  10-inch 
length  with  a  If -inch  cutter,  selling  at  33  frs.;  the  second  is  a  smaller  wooden 
smoothing  plane,  adjustable,  without  wooden  handle,  in  8-inch  length  and  If -inch 
cutter,  and  is  cheaper  at  26  frs.  There  is  also  a  sale  for  small  iron  3-inch  block 
planes  with  1-inch  cutter  from  3-50  to  6  francs  each. 

The  prices  above  referred  to,  not  mentioned  as  net,  carry  10  per  cent  discount, 

CONDITION  OF  SWISS  COAL  INDUSTRY 

The  Geneva  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  writes  that  with  the  recent 
failure  of  another  coal-mining  company  the  activity  of  the  Swiss  coal  industry  comes 
to  an  end.  It  was  one  of  the  many  undertakings  created  during  the  war,  when  fuel 
was  scarce,  with  the  object  of  working  the  numerous  but  rather  poor  veins  of  coal 
and  anthracite  scattered  in  the  Alps  and  on  the  Plateau  Suisse.  Owing  to  foreign 
competition  and  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  fuel  thus  produced  these  undertakings 
failed  one  after  the  other,  and  the  Swiss  coal  industry  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Brussels,  May  18,  1922. — The  imports  of  all  products  for  January,  February 
and  March  of  this  year  were  4,421,658  tons  as  compared  with  4,219,349  tons  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1921.  The  value,  however,  dropped  from  2,752,590,000  francs  to 
2,037,958,000  francs.  The  quarter's  imports  of  food  products  show  a  drop  of  6.9 
per  cent  in  weight  and  a  drop  of  23.3  per  cent  in  value.  Raw  material  increased 
by  1  per  cent  in  weight  but  fell  off  3.6  per  cent  in  value.  Manufactured  goods  are 
down  both  in  weight  and  value  by  29.5  per  cent  and  16.7  per  cent  respectively,  as 
compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  last  year. 

Total  exports  were  down  only  3.1  per  cent,  and  the  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade  was  702,767,000  francs.  The  total  duties  collected  were  double  those  of  the 
same  quarter  in  1921.    This  reflects  the  upward  revision  of  the  tariff  in  Belgium. 

ECONOMIC  ACCORD  WITH  LUXEMBURG 

The  economic  accord  between  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  which  went  into  effect 
on  May  1,  has  resulted  in  great  signs  of  activity  on  the  frontier,  many  automobiles 
passing  the  border  with  commercial  men  from  Belgium  offering  their  goods.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  accord  is  the  abolishing  of  the  customs  frontiers. 

DISCRIMINATIVE  DUTIES  AGAINST  GERMANY 

The  special  discriminative  duties  levied  on  German  goods  have  been  confirmed 
by  Parliament.  The  duties  were  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  law  of  April  8, 
1922,  specified  that  where  the  duties  are  ad  valorem  the  declared  value  must  not  be 
less  than  the  wholesale  price  of  similar  Belgian  goods  in  Belgium;  this  has  resulted 
in  substantial  increases  in  these  percentages. 

THE  COAL  SITUATION 

In  April  last  there  were  159,503  workmen  working  in  the  coal  mines,  against 
146,362  in  March  1913.  The  average  production  of  the  workmen  has  been  3,289 
kilos  against  3,160  in  1913.  Stocks  of  coal  were  1,009,370  tons  in  April  against 
901,920  in  March. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SITUATION 

The  iron  and  steel  situation  shows  a  slow  improvement.  The  progress  of  wage 
reductions  has  had  a  good  effect.  Pig  iron  is  not  on  the  market,  the  producers  con- 
suming almost  all  available  material.  Boiling  mills  have  been  obtaining  orders, 
thanks  to  quick  deliveries,  and  the  quantity  of  orders  for  merchant  iron  are  sufficient 
to  keep  the  rolling  mills  which  are  running  busy.  In  the  nail  and  wire  section, 
business  is  quiet,  but  a  certain  number  of  orders  are  in  sight.  There  is,  however,  a 
strike  in  the  nail  trade  over  a  reduction  in  wages  of  5  per  cent  on  May  15  to  be 
followed  by  a  second  5  per  cent  reduction  on  June  15,  but  this  seems  to  be  on  the 
way  to  being  settled.  In  sheets  there  is  a  better  demand  in  average  sizes,  but  little 
for  heavy  sheets.  In  steels  buying  is  of  a  hand-to-mouth  nature.  Societe  Anonyme 
d'Ougree-Marihaye  have  just  completed  the  construction  of  a  second  electric  furnace 
(12  tons).  At  the  end  of  this  month  there  will  be  twenty-seven  blast  furnaces  in 
activity — five  being  now  in  a  state  of  preparation. 
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GLASS  INDUSTRY 

Following  the  increase  in  the  French  tariff,  Belgian  glass  exports  to  France  have 
considerably  decreased.  The  situation  was  slightly  improved  by  a  small  drop  in  the 
price  of  coal  conceded  by  certain  mines  and  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  workmen  in 
the  industry  have  consented  to  a  decrease  in  wages  of  20  per  cent.  Fear  of  competition 
of  machine-made  glass  is  expressed,  the  skilled  labour  in  the  Belgian  glass  works  being 
a  big  item  in  costs.  Exports  of  glass  have  decreased  from  157  million  kilos  in  1920 
to  97  million  kilos  in  1921. 

ITALIAN  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  May  9,  1922. — Though  other  Italian  agricultural  products  are  better 
known  abroad  as  wine,  olive  oil,  silk,  and  citrus  fruits,  yet  wheat  comes  first  both  in  the 
area  it  covers  and  in  the  size  and  valuation  of  the  crop.  Out  of  Italy's  total  surface 
of  some  71-5  million  acres,  about  34  million  acres  consist  of  agricultural  land,  and 
of  this  11-7  million  acres  are  on  the  average  sown  with  wheat  each  year.  In  other 
words,  Italy's  yearly  wheat  average  is  about  16  per  cent  of  the  total  territorial  extent 
of  the  country,  and  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural  land  available.  The 
density  of  her  population — some  320  persons  per  square  mile — has  counselled  Italy 
to  utilize  her  land  in  this  way,  and  ground  which  could  best  be  devoted  to  pasturage 
or  forests  has  thus  been  given  over  to  wheat  cultivation.  There  need  be  little  wonder 
then  if  the  yield  of  approximately  15J  bushels  per  acre  is  relatively  low,  and  that, 
despite  the  good-quality  soil  and  excellent  climate  of  Italy,  the  country  gives  a  lower 
wheat  production  per  acre  than  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  The  fact  is  that  Italy 
has  sown  too  much  wheat.  She  has  more  of  her  soil  under  this  grain  than  perhaps 
any  other  country  of  the  world,  and  produces  more  in  proportion  to  the  total  average 
of  her  surface.  But  the  greater  the  area  under  wheat,  the  smaller  in  this  case  is 
the  crop  per  acre.  The  more  extensively  wheat  is  sown  on  unsuitable  soil,  the  poorer 
as  a  general  rule  will  be  the  crop.  Moreover,  in  Italy  another  factor  tends  to  keep 
down  the  average.  The  rotation  of  cereals  and  leguminous  plants,  which  give  such 
satisfactory  results  in  the  wet  meadow  land  of  continental  Europe,  would  be  impos- 
sible in  the  greater  part  of  central  Italy  and  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the 
south  and  the  islands  on  account  of  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  summers.  In  view 
of  these  considerations,  Italian  agricultural  policy  will  probably  continue  to 
emphasize  the  necessity,  not  so  much  of  extending  the  acreage  under  wheat,  but 
rather  of  cultivating  it  more  intensively. 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

The  average  production  of  wheat  in  Italy  has  amounted  to  4,592,800  metric  tons 
during  the  past  thirteen  years.  One  can  hardly  therefore  place  the  annual  wheat 
production  of  Italy  at  as  high  a  maximum  as  5,000,000  tons,  although  last  year's 
harvest  was  well  over  that  quantity.  The  statistics  of  production  are  given  here- 
under : — 

Metric  Tons 


1909-18  (average)   4,784,200 

1919   4,620,400 

1920   3,846,600 

1921   5,120,000 


Average  1909-1921    4,592,800 


This  Italian-grown  wheat  is  for  the  most  part  of  the  soft  quality  and  comes 
chiefly  from  northern  and  central  Italy.  Italy's  hard  wheat  is  derived  principally 
from  the  islands,  including  Sardinia  and  Sicily  and  the  south. 
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\V  I  IK-NT  IMPORTS 


If  an  average  of  imports  is  taken  over  a  given  period  and  this  average  compared 
with  the  statistics  of  production,  it  will  be  seen  that  Italy  produces  yearly  about  60 
per  cent  of  her  wheat  requirements,  thus  leaving  40  per  cent  to  be  imported  from 
abroad.  Placing  Italian  needs  at  7,500,000  tons  a  year,  which  is  the  now  stated 
maximum,  and  assuming  that  Italy  can  produce  a  maximum  crop  yearly  of  5,000,000 
tons,  we  find  that  there  still  remains  one-third  of  the  Italian  annual  requirements 
to  be  filled  by  importation,  or  some  two  and  a  half  million  tons.  Assuming  further 
a  greater  development  of  the  macaroni  industry  and  its  export  trade,  either  more 
grain  or  more  flour  will  be  required,  and  present  indications  point  to  wheat.  Person- 
ally, the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  from  studies  made  that  from  one-third  to  two-fifths 
of  Italy's  wheat  consumption  will  continue  to  be  supplied  from  abroad,  and  that  this 
quantity  will  for  the  next  few  years  be  around  2,000,000  tons  annually. 

The  statistics  of  wheat  imports  for  the  years  1913-14  and  for  1919-21  are  sub- 
joined:— 

Hard  Wheat  Soft  Wheat 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 


1913 
1914 
1919 
1920 


  787,631  1913   1,023,102 

501,960  1914   513,767 

264,078  1919    1,840,699 

  182,143  1920   1,936,227 

1921    ( January- September)  .  .    ..       334,783  1921    (January-September)..    ..  1,796,793 

Average,  1913-14  and  1919-20  ..       433,953  Average,  1913-14  and  1919-20  ..  1,328,448 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  Italy  imports  considerably  more  soft  wheat 
than  hard  wheat,  the  ratio  being  as  3  to  1  on  the  average  taken.  In  1920,  however, 
the  soft  wheat  imported  was  ten  times  that  of  the  hard  wheat,  while  in  1913  the 
imports  of  soft  wheat  were  about  half  as  much  again  as  those  of  hard  wheat.  The  hard 
wheat  imported  is  mostly  for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni,  and  the  soft  wheat  goes 
eventually  to  the  bakers.  In  1913,  Italy  expended  abroad  about  $36,000,000  on  hard 
wheat  and  about  $44,000,000  on  soft  wheat— approximately  $80,000,000,  besides  the 
money  spent  within  the  country  for  the  other  60  per  cent  of  her  wheat  bill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  Italy  has  a  larger  wheat  consumption  per  capita 
than  any  other  European  country.  You  can  stint  the  Italian  of  his  meat  if  you  like, 
but  the  indispensable  to  him  is  his  "pasta"  dishes  and  his  bread.  Hence  in  this 
assured  wheat  market  of  Italy,  Canada  should  find  an  appreciable  and  permanent 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  her  export  trade. 

SUPPLYING  COUNTRIKS 

From  whence  has  Italy  derived  her  wheat  supplies?  In  1913,  80  per  cent  of  her 
imported  hard  wheat  and  24  per  cent  of  her  imported  soft  wheat  came  from  Russia, 
the  proximity  of  the  market  enabling  Russian  supplies  (especially  of  hard  wheat)  via 
Odessa  to  be  laid  down  at  an  Italian  port  in  a  week's  time  and  at  cheaper  prices  than 
transoceanic  grain.  Next  in  order  of  importance  as  a  supplying  country  of  hard  wheat 
was  the  United  States  which  shipped  14  per  cent  of  the  Italian  imports,  and  which 
was  followed  by  6  per  cent  from  (principally)  British  India  and  Roumania.  This 
last-named  country,  moreover,  was  the  most  important  source  of  supply  for  Italian 
soft  wheat  in  1913  and  exported  31  per  cent  of  the  total  purchased.  Argentina  was 
a  good  second,  with  29  per  cent  of  the  soft  wheat  imported  accredited  to  that  country, 
while,  as  previously  mentioned,  Russia  shipped  24  per  cent,  with  smaller  quantities 
or  about  16  per  cent  arriving  chiefly  from  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  British 
India  in  the  order  named. 

The  war,  however,  considerably  altered  these  normal  trade  channels  and  Russia 
and  Roumania  lost  their  pre-eminence  as  supplying  markets  to  the  United  States 
and  Argentina.  The  table  which  follows  illustrates  the  trend  of  war  and  post-war 
imports : — 

In  1916,  98  per  cent  of  hard  wheat  from  the  United  States  with  smaller  percent- 
ages from  Roumania,  Canada  and  Argentina. 
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In  1916,  66  per  cent  of  soft  wheat  from  the  United  States,  20  per  cent  from 
Argentina,  9  per  cent  from  Australia  with  smaller  percentages  from  Canada,  British 
India  and  Egypt. 

In  1918,  75  per  cent  of  hard  wheat  from  United  States,  17  per  cent  from  British 
India,  with  smaller  percentages  from  Australia  and  Canada. 

In  1918,  39  per  cent  of  soft  wheat  from  Argentina,  34  per  cent  from  United 
States,  22  per  cent  from  British  India,  with  smaller  percentages  from  Australia  and 
Canada. 

In  1920,  76  per  cent  of  hard  wheat  from  United  States  with  smaller  percentages 
from  Canada  and  Argentina. 

In  1920,  45  per  cent  of  soft  wheat  from  Argentina,  41  per  cent  United  States, 
7  per  cent  Canada  and  with  smaller  percentages  from  Australia. 

The  predominance  of  the  United  States  as  the  contributing  source  of  hard  wheat 
is  in  each  given  year  quite  striking,  and  this  tendency  to  draw  heavy  supplies  of  hard 
wheat  from  the  United  States  and  a  large  quota  of  soft  wheat  from  another  trans- 
atlantic country — viz.,  Argentina — was  due  to  causes  incident  to  the  war  and  not  to 
any  predisposition  to  make  the  Americas  the  granary  of  Italy.  However,  the  face 
remains  that  North  and  South  American  wheat  were  'both  largely  introduced  into 
Italy,  and  in  this  buying  a  certain  proportion  of  the  purchases  went  to  Canada.  Both 
hard  and  soft  Canadian  wheat  have  become  better  known  in  Italy  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  the  quality  thereof  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction.  There  is  still,  however, 
a  wide  margin  between  Canadian  and  United  States  imports  of  wheat  into  Italy,  and 
it  is  the  narrowing  of  this  margin  which  holds  out  the  greatest  opportunity  to  Cana- 
dian grain  exporters  in  Italy.  Russia  is  in  no  position  to  supply  grain  to  Europe  this 
year,  nor  are  Russian  grain  exports  likely  to  be  appreciable  even  next  year ;  and  hence 
North  America  will  principally  be  drawn  on  for  hard  wheat  and  in  all  probability 
Argentina  for  soft  wheat,  although  Roumania  may  have  larger  allotments  of  soft 
wheat  for  shipping  to  Italy  during  the  next  two  years.  In  any  case,  it  should  be 
possible  for  us  now  with  direct  steamship  communications  between  Canada  and  Italy, 
to  narrow  the  United  States  wheat  margin  in  Italy  and  to  figure  more  prominently 
ourselves  as  a  permanent  selling  country  of  the  kind  of  wheat  Italy  requires. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT  TO  ITALY 


The  declared  wheat  exports  of  Canada  to  Italy  during  the  last  few  years  are 
appended  herewith: — 

Bushels  Bushels 

1913                                             ..       274,667        1918   217,185 

1914                                                         136,000        1919    1,039,273 

1915                                                       1,362,220        1920   2,757,174 

1916    4,645,180        1921    21,048,458 

1917                                                    4,805,230        1922    (10    months)   9,798,573 

From  the  foregoing  statistics  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  have  been  various 
fluctuations  in  the  course  of  our  Italian  wheat  trade.  The  exports  for  1914  were 
half  of  those  for  1913,  the  exports  for  1915  were  five  times  larger  than  those  for  1913, 
the  exports  for  1916  seventeen  times  larger,  the  exports  for  1917  seventeen  and  a 
half  times  greater,  the  exports  for  1918  not  quite  as  large,  the  exports  for  1919  four 
times  larger,  the  exports  for  1920  ten  times  larger,  and  the  exports  for  1921  seventy-five 
times  heavier  than  those  of  the  last  pre-war  year.  During  the  Canadian  fiscal  year, 
1921-22,  our  exports  of  wheat  to  Italy  are  probably  only  about  half  of  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  yet  at  that  they  are  nearly  forty  times  greater  than  those  of  1913. 
This  falling  off  during  the  past  year  may  be  due  to  several  factors,  one  of  which  is  the 
larger  Italian  crop,  but  it  is  rather  significant  that  with  decontrolled  Government 
buying  on  this  side  and  selling  on  the  other,  Canadian  exports  to  Italy  decline.  The 
Italian  and  Canadian  Governments  are  no  longer  directly  .concerned  in  the  wheat 
trade,  and  it  would  seem  that  Canadian  exporters  should  not  let  this  year  go  by 
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without  endeavouring  to  secure  a  permanent  foothold  on  this  market.  Thi3  desider- 
atum can  only  be  obtained  by  interesting  Italian  importers,  and  hence  the  need  of 
initiative  and  modern  export  practice.  It  is  only  by  campaigning  now  that  trade 
will  remain  increasingly  once  normal  conditions  are  more  generally  restored  in  other 
wheat-producing  countries. 

KIND  OF  WHEAT  ITALY  REQUIRES 

As  already  pointed  out,  Italy  buys  more  soft  wheat  than  hard  wheat,  the  propor- 
tion being  about  3  to  1.  Among  the  soft  wheats  imported  and  which  go  eventually 
to  the  bread  industry,  what  is  termed  here  Manitoba  No.  1  and  2  is  favourably  known 
on  this  market,  although  much  more  of  grade  2  is  consumed  than  grade  1,  which  state- 
ment applies  not  only  to  Canadian  but  also  to  United  States  and  Argentina  wheat'. 
The  ratio  of  importation  is  according  to  importers  about  9  to  1.  Relatively  little  of 
grade  3,  the  writer  understands,  is  imported  into  Italy. 

The  hard  wheat  imported  is  used  mostly  for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni  and 
allied  pastes,  and  the  largest  manufacturers  of  these  products  in  Italy  have  informed 
the  writer  that  Canadian  Northern  Grade  No.  1  and  No.  2  is  second  to  none  for  this 
Italian  industry,  and  that  much  more  of  these  qualities  could  be  imported.  United 
States  hard  wheat  No.  2,  Amber  Hard  No.  2,  and  Mixed  Hard  No.  2  are  shipped 
regularly  to  Italy  for  the  macaroni  industry.  Grade  2  of  the  hard  wheats  is  also  most 
generally  required.  Before  the  war  the  bulk  of  this  "  durum  "  variety  came  from  th.i 
Black  Sea  and  was  of  Russian  and  Roumanian  origin,  the  "  Tagansrog "  variety 
being  in  especial  favour  on  account  of  its  high  percentage  of  gluten.  "  Durum  "  wheat 
— from  inquiries  recently  made  by  the  writer — which  produces  macaroni  of  a  yellow 
colour,  is  required  as  this  type  is  distinctly  preferred  in  Italy,  and  the  best  Italian 
macaroni  known  as  the  "  pasta  di  Napoli "  is  decidedly  yellowish  in  appearance.  For 
macaroni  then  it  would  appear  that  a  white  durum  wheat  would  hardly  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  market  at  present,  and  it  would  seem  necessary  to  educate  the 
people  to  that  point  where  they  would  realize  that  white  durum  wheat  contains  equally 
as  much  gluten  and  nourishing  substance  as  the  yellow  durum  wheat  to  which  they 
are  accustomed. 

According  to  Italian  Government  trade  returns,  Canadian  shipments  of  soft 
wheat  to  Italy  were  thirty-two  times  those  of  hard  wheat  in  1916,  three  and  a  fifth 
times  larger  in  1918,  two  and  four-fifth  times  larger  in  1919,  and  two  and  a  half  times 
greater  in  1920.  It  would  seem  then  that,  given  the  excellent  quality  of  our  durum 
wheats  for  macaroni  and  the  additional  fact  that  Canadian  wheat  is  greatly  assisted 
by  the  high  reputation  of  Canadian  Government  inspection,  we  might  be  well  advised 
to  cater  more  persistently  to  the  requirements  of  the  Italian  macaroni  industry.  Our 
soft  wheat  could  also  be  more  largely  used  by  the  bread  industry,  and  in  both  of 
these  industries,  where  grain  is  the  raw  material,  it  would  appear  that  grade  No.  2 
would  meet  with  most  acceptance. 

With  reference  to  the  specific  weight  of  the  grain  itself,  the  writer  is  informed 
that  the  hard  wheat  imported  averages  generally  from  75  kilos  to  78  kilos  per  hecto- 
litre, while  the  native  production  averages  at  a  minimum  77  kilos  and  up  to  81  per 
hectolitre  (1  hectolitre  equals  2-75  bushels). 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT,  ARBITRATION  AND  SHIPPING  METHODS 

The  usual  terms  of  payment  in  the  Italian  grain  trade  are  cash  against  docu- 
ments preferably  Italian  port.  In  case  of  disputes  as  to  the  quality  or  condition  of 
the  imported  wheat,  arbitration  may  be  resorted  to  at  London  and  is  based  on  the 
regulations  of  the  London  Corn  Trade  Association.  Very  few  foreign  firms  avail 
themselves  of  Genoa  arbitration,  which  may  be  effected,  however,  by  the  Aseoeiazione 
del  Commercio  dei  Cereali  e  Semi  of  Genoa  to  which  the  leading  Italian  grain 
merchants  and  importers  belong. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  wheat  imported  into  Italy  comes  forward  in  bulk,  the 
writer  is  informed,  with  other  shipments  in  bags  weighing  up  to  about  80  kilos. 
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PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  ITALIAN  WHEAT  MARKET 

To  the  large  Italian  wheat  harvest  of  last  autumn  have  been  added  (1)  heavy 
importations  during  the  winter  months;  and  (2)  large  stocks  of  Government  pur- 
chased wheat  which  have  recently  been  thrown  on  the  open  market  and  which  are 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  the  imported  wheat.  Smaller  quantities  of  wheat  will 
therefore  be  imported  until  these  Government  stocks,  estimated  two  months  ago  at 
some  900,000  metric  tons,  are  liquidated,  and  which  now  amount  to  between  500,000 
and  600,000  metric  tons.  The  crop  outlook  for  this  coming  season,  although  more 
favourable  than  a  few  months  ago,  does  not,  however,  promise  at  present  the  big 
yield  of  last  year,  and  this  prospect,  with  the  gradual  clearing  of  Italian  stocks,  is 
leading  grain  importers  to  anticipate  fairly  heavy  contracts  for  next  season. 

The  Government  has  extended  the  suspension  of  the  import  duty  on  grain  till  the 
end  of  next  month,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  then  what  tariff  policy  is  adopted. 
The  established  duty  is  7-50  gold  lire  corresponding  at  present  exchange  to  about  27 
paper  lire  per  quintal.  As  the  price  to-day  is  about  110  lire  for  imported  wheat,  the 
duty  would  now  add  about  25  per  cent  to  the  bread  price.  It  seems  unlikely,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  that  the  duty  on  wheat  will  be  restored  as  the  Socialists 
and  Popular  parties,  two  of  the  most  important  Parliamentary  groups,  are  almost  sure 
to  oppose  it. 

The  most  recent  quotations  (May  3rd)  on  the  wheat  market  here  are  as  follows : — 

Italian  Soft  Wheat   108  lire  per  quintal 

Manitoba  No.  2 — c.i.f.  Genoa  (soft)   110-112  " 

Argentina — c.i.f.  Genoa  (soft)   105-106  " 

Australia — c.i.f.  Genoa  (soft)..   106-107  " 

North  American  Mixed  Durum  No.  2 — c.i.f.  Genoa  .  .    . .  108-110  " 

Amber  Winter— c.i.f.  Genoa   (soft)  .  .    ..  110-112  " 

SUMMARY 

To  sum  up,  particular  attention  may  be  called  to  the  facts:  (1)  that  Italy  has 
relatively  a  very  large  area  under  wheat  and  that  more  intensive  cultivation  is  needed; 
(2)  that  Italy  has  a  larger  wheat  consumption  per  capita  than  any  other  European 
country;  (3)  that  the  country  produces  about  60  per  cent  of  its  wheat  requirements 
and  imports  about  40  per  cent;  (4)  that  Italy  will  probably  require  something  less 
than  2  million  tons  a  year  imported  wheat;  (5)  that  the  imports  of  hard  and  soft 
wheat  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  3;  (6)  that  the  United  States  and  Argentina  are  now 
the  principal  sources  supplying  hard  and  soft  wheat  respectively;  (7)  that  Canadian 
soft  wheat  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Canadian  hard  wheat  is  known  and  has  given  satis- 
factory results  in  Italy;  (8)  that  it  should  be  possible  to  narrow  the  margin  in  Italy 
between  United  States  supplies  and  supplies  from  Canada;  (9)  that  our  grade  No.  2 
is  on  the  whole  the  most  suitable  to  the  Italian  market;  (10)  that  special  care  might 
advisedly  be  given  to  increasing  our  hard  wheat  exports  for  the  Italian  macaroni 
industry;  (11)  that  present  indications  point  to  considerable  wheat  buying  during 
the  coming  season;  and  (12)  that  the  established  duty  on  wheat,  now  temporarily 
suspended,  is  75  gold  lire  per  metric  ton,  which  tariff  may  or  may  not  be  imposed  after 
the  1st  of  July  next. 


GERMAN  CLOTH-MEASURING  INNOVATION 

A  paper  tape  measure  is  being  rolled  into  German  bolts  of  cloth  arriving  at 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  This  innovation 
permits  the  salesman  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  quantity  of  cloth  remaining  in  the  bolt, 
thus  economizing  time  and  labour  and  preserving  the  cloth  in  better  condition  than 
when  unrolled  and  re-rolled  as  required  in  the  usual  method  of  measuring.  The 
tape  is  about  half  an  inch  in  width  and  is  marked  off  in  yards  and  meters. 
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MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 
II 

RUBBER  wearing  apparel 

There  is  a  fairly  important  sale  of  waterproof  coats  in  Italy.  In  fact  there  are 
about  a  dozen  firms  manufacturing  them  in  the  country,  including  three  or  four  of 
the  largest  producers  of  rubber  goods.  The  coats  generally  are  made  of  rubberized 
cloths.  A  relatively  small  number  are  also  imported,  especially  the  women's  water- 
proof from  France,  which  supplies  a  very  high-class  article  noted  not  only  for  its 
thin  rubber  tissue  with  a  silky  finish,  but  also  for  its  smart  appearance;  and  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  Italian  women  generally  dress  well.  Of  course  the  style  in 
these  changes  with  the  Parisian  taste,  and  the  only  comment  that  may  be  made  is 
that  a  woman's  raincoat  to  sell  must  be  chic  and  "  a  la  mode."  A  few  English 
raincoats  are  sold,  but  the  Italian  tailor  as  well  as  the  Italian  manufacturer  renders 
this  competition  difficult.  Germany  is  doing  practically  no  business  in  this  rubber 
textile  production,  and  fails  in  turning  out  stylish  models.  The  most  prevalent 
colours  in  the  shop  windows  would  indicate  that  the  rubber  or  waterproof  fabric 
generally  wanted  is  fawn  or  dark  navy  blue.  A  good  raincoat  to-day  retails  at  about 
600  to  700  lire,  with  of  course  the  lower  grade  garment  costing  less. 

Such  novelties  as  babies'  rubber  pants,  rubber  capes  and  hats  for  beach  wear, 
etc.,  have  not  yet  been  successfully  introduced. 

RUBBER  TOYS 

The  most  common  rubber  toy  is  in  Italy,  as  at  home,  the  rubber  ball.  This  is 
one  of  Pirelli's  specialties,  and  they  are  turned  out  in  most  attractive  colours  and 
with  figures  interesting  to  children  painted  on  the  ball  itself.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  writer  knows  from  personal  experience  that  the  quality  of  the  ball  is  not 
as  good  as  the  colouring  and  designing.  This  trade,  however,  is  practically  a  Pirelli 
monopoly  in  Italy.  They  retail  now  from  2.85  to  23.60  lire,  the  sizes  ranging  from 
2-inch  to  10-  or  12-inch  diameter  balls. 

There  are  also  sold  in  the  toy  shops  and  special  rubber  goods  shops  such  toys 
as  rubber  dolls,  rattles,  and  various  rubber  animals.  These  are  principally  of  Italian, 
Swiss,  German,  and  Japanese  manufacture.  Up  till  now  the  writer  understands  the 
United  States  has  done  practically  no  rubber  toy  business  in  Italy. 

DRUGGIST  SUNDRIES 

Druggist  sundries  include  naturally  a  long  list  of  articles  and  in  these  products 
we  find  foreign  countries  supplying  a  considerable  part  of  Italian  requirements. 
Take  water  bottles,  for  example.  It  is  more  or  less  admitted  that  Pirelli  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  turning  out  a  first-quality  hot  water  bag.  Their  bags  either  leak,  it 
is  stated,  at  the  cemented  edges,  or  else  their  stopper  is  not  always  properly  adjusted 
and  leakage  consequently  occurs.  The  most  acceptable  makes  of  hot  water  bags, 
however,  are  those  of  English  and  United  States  origin,  with  perhaps  a  preference 
toward  the  former.  English  bags  generally  come  out  to  Italy  in  a  white  rubber 
finish,  and  these  are  distinctly  preferred  to  the  usual  dark  red  colour  which  generally 
comes  forward  from  America,  the  given  explanation  being  that  the  Italian  lady 
thinks  that  the  white  or  creamy  colour  is  somehow  cleaner.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
hot  water  bags  are  not  used  even  in  northern  Italy  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Canada, 
not  because  the  Italian  houses  are  warmer — for  they  are  actually  much  colder — but 
because  there  are  ordinarily  used  other  systems  of  bed  heating,  the  principal  one  of 
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which  is  the  "  boule  "  or  bottle  made  of  porcelain,  tin,  zinc  or  other  metal,  and  which 
is  stopped  with  a  cork.  In  country  places,  and  even  sometimes  in  city  houses, 
another  system  is  sometimes  employed,  viz.  the  placing  in  the  bed,  under  the  top 
coverings  which  are  spread  over  a  wooden  support  two  or  three  hours  before  retiring, 
a  "  scaldaletto  "  or  a  brazier  filled  with  hot  coals.  When  ready  for  sleep,  the  tired 
and  perhaps  cold  Italian  is  thus  enabled  to  get  into  an  evenly  heated  bed.  Despite 
these  other  methods,  however,  there  is  a  certain  current  demand  for  hot  water  bottles 
which  not  unfrequently  are  offered  in  the  local  stores  with  a  woollen  covering  into 
which  the  water  bottle  is  inserted.  The  most  common  sizes  and  present  retail  prices 
of  the  best  kinds  of  hot  water  bags  are  as  follows:  12  by  6  inches,  31.50  lire;  12  by  7 
inches,  32.75  lire;  12  by  8  inches,  34.75  lire;  11  by  7  inches,  31.50  lire;  14  by  8 
inches,  39.50  lire;  and  14  by  10  inches,  45  lire. 

The  douce  rubber  bags  common  in  America  are  replaced  here  by  a  glass  recep- 
tacle fitted  in  a  tin  holder,  and  very  few  of  the  rubber  type  are  met  with. 

Sponges  and  sponge  bags. — Rubber  sponges  are  apparently  used  to  a  much  more 
appreciable  extent  in  Italy  than  the  natural  sponges.  They  are  principally  of  Pirelli 
and  German  manufacture,  although  American  rubber  sponges  are  known  in  Italy 
and  have  been  exported  here  to  some  considerable  extent.  One  leading  importer  told 
the  writer  that  as  regards  quality  the  German  sponge  was  much  superior.  The 
sponge  grain  was,  it  was  claimed,  smaller  and  wore  better.  The  Pirelli  mark,  it  was 
stated,  is  a  very  poor-quality  sponge  and  costs  more  than  the  German  sponge,  while 
American  sponges  have  been  criticised  on  the  basis  of  their  grain  formation.  Before 
the  war,  Russia  used  to  send  fairly  important  shipments  of  rubber  sponges  to  Italy. 
The  sponge  with  rounded  edges  and  generally  oval  in  shape  is  preferred  on  this 
market,  although  square-edged  sponges  are  not  precluded  from  sale.  The  average 
retail  prices  of  sponges  at  present  are  from  4.85  lire  to  15  lire  according  to  size, 
which  range  from  4  inches  by  3  inches  to  8  inches  by  5  inches.  Automobile  rubber 
sponges  have  no  sale  at  present  in  Italy.  When  a  purchaser  buys  a  rubber  sponge, 
he  is  generally  asked  if  he  wants  a  sponge  bag  for  travelling.  These  are  furnished  here 
just  to  carry  the  sponges  and  are  principally  of  Italian  manufacture.  They  retail 
now  for  2  lire  up  to  10  lire,  and  are  generally  made  of  rubberized  cloth  with  a  draw- 
cord  at  the  open  end.  The  sponge  and  toilet  cases  so  popular  in  America,  and  made 
with  the  silk  or  fancy  covering  and  divided  into  individual  compartments,  have  not 
been  introduced  in  Italy. 

Small  sundries  such  as  nipples,  pacifiers,  bulb  syringes,  etc.,  are  now  principally 
supplied  by  Italian  and  German  manufacturers.  Some  few  arrive  from  England  and 
the  United  iStates.  As  regards  price,  Germany  at  present  is  ousting  other  competi- 
tion, but  the  quality  of  these  German  good's  is  not  as  high  as  that  from  overseas.  As 
one  importer  put  it :  "  The  Italians  think  nothing  is  too  good  for  the  baby,"  and 
soothers  and  nipples  of  the  best  quality  will  sell  in  Italy.  German  nipples  are  now 
retailing  at  2  lire,  soothers  with  bone  ring  from  2.25  to  5  lire,  urethral  syringes  with 
ebonite  point  at  5  lire. 

Ice-bags—  The  ice-bags  sold  here  are  mostly  of  Pirelli  manufacture,  and  a  very 
acceptable  article  is  turned  out,  Some  few  American  and  English  ice-bags  are  also 
distributed.  The  retail  prices  of  pure  rubber  ice-bags  are  about  15  lire,  the  average 
diameter  being  from  8  to  10  inches. 

Rubber  sheeting.— Rubber  sheeting  is  supplied  chiefly  by  Italian  producers,  with 
a  much  smaller  consumption  of  principally  the  English  and  American  product.  Retail 
prices  are  about  8  lire  per  square  metre. 

Ruhber  tubing,  as  used  in  Italy,  is  almost  exclusively  made  by  Pirelli.  The 
retail  price  is  now  2  lire  a  metre. 

Collapsible  bath  tubs.— A  rubber  article  which  has  a  small  sale  in  Italy  is  the 
collapsible  and  thus  portable  rubber  bath  tub.  Those  on  this  market  are  of  Italian 
manufacture  and  range  in  diameter  from  approximately  40  cm.  to  100  cm.  and  retail 
at  100  to  200  lire. 
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Rubber  gloves. — The  firm  of  Pirelli  furnish  the  rubber  goods  stores  with  a  large 
share  of  their  surgeons'  gloves,  the  best  quality  being  made  of  transparent  rubber  and 
retailing  at  18  lire  a  pair.  Household  gloves  for  women,  called  here  manicure  gloves, 
are  selling  now  at  19  lire  a  pair.  The  demand  for  these  latter  is,  however,  not  con- 
stant. Germany  also  does  a  certain  amount  of  Italian  business  in  rubber  glove?, 
while  those  of  American  and  English  trade-marks  can  be  had  occasionally  in  the 
principal  cities,  although  their  price  is  now  stated  to  be  too  high. 

Bathing  caps. — As  the  better-to-do  classes  go  in  for  a  two  or  three  weeks'  summer 
holiday  at  the  seaside,  and  as  Italy,  both  on  the  Riviera  and  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  has 
splendid  beaches,  bathing  caps  are  in  considerable  demand.  These  are  made  locally 
by  Pirelli  of  rubberized  cloth,  but  the  design  and  colouring  is  not  nearly  so  attractive, 
nor  do  they  sell  as  well  as  those  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  exported 
to  Italy.  These  are  generally  made  of  thin,  transparent  and  coloured  rubber.  The 
most  gaudy  colours  were  last  year  in  fashion  and  all  sorts  of  fancy  trimmings  a? 
rubber  ribbons,  rosettes,  etc.,  were  added  to  the  bathing  caps  themselves.  Simpler 
types  of  bathing  caps  also  command  a  certain  sale.  Retail  prices  range  from  S-50 
lire  to  40  lire. 

RUBBER  CABLE 

There  are  three  very  important  Italian  manufacturers  catering  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Italian  market  for  the  various  types  of  rubber  insulated  cable,  and  as 
these  firms  besides  do  a  considerable  amount  of  exporting  even  to  the  United  States, 
it  would  seem  very  difficult  to  interest  Italy  in  any  Canadian  product  of  this  kind. 

BELTING,  HOSE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLIES 

Belting. — There  is  a  relatively  small  manufacture  of  rubber  belting  in  Italy,  and 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  relatively  small  importation,  some  80  tons  being  imported 
in  1920,  some  36  tons  in  1919,  and  some  48  tons  in  1913.  Leather,  balata,  camel  hair 
and  impregnated  cotton  belting  are  much  more  commonly  used  by  industrial  estab- 
lishments. Pirelli  started  manufacturing  rubber  belting  at  one  time,  but  the  writer 
understands  that  there  was  not  sufficient  demand  to  warrant  continuing  the  manu- 
facture on  any  important  scale.  One  other  important  Italian  rubber  company  supplies 
a  few  clients  with  his  locally  manufactured  belting  for  special  purposes,  but  the  sale 
is  very  limited.  It  would  seem  necessary  to  popularize  rubber  belting  before  expecting 
any  remunerative  demand.  Rubber  belting  with  cotton  insertion  for  transmission 
purposes  is  for  sale  in  Italy,  in  the  following  sizes,  7£-8  mm.  in  thickness  and  40,  50, 
75,  80  and  90  cm.  in  width,  and  wholesales  at  17-20,  20-80,  30,  32  and  35  lire  per 
metre  respectively.  Rubber  belting  for  motor  cycles  wholesales  in  1-inch  by  1-inch 
at  31-50  lire  per  metre,  -g-mch  by  |-inch  at  23  lire  per  metre,  and  in  f-inch  by  f-incli 
at  19  lire  per  metre. 

Hose. — Hose  is  another  specialty  of  Italian  rubber  manufacturing,  and  it  is 
stated  that  never  more  than  a  third  of  the  annual  consumption  is  imported.  That 
supplied  before  the  war  was  imported  principally  from  Germany,  England  and  the 
United  States,  but  at  present  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  offering  com- 
paratively little  competition  owing  to  the  high  quotations  submitted. 

Hose  for  spraying  the  vines  is  quite  a  good  selling  article  among  Italian  agri- 
culturists, in  those  seasons  when  the  vines  are  especially  subject  to  the  "  peronospora^ 
or  mildew  pest.  This  type  of  hose  has  an  inside  diameter  of  15  or  16  mm.  and  is 
furnished  generally  with  a  textile  covering.  The  wholesale  prices  quoted  for  the 
coming  season  are  approximately  11  lire  per  linear  metre.  Hose  used  in  connection 
with  sprinkling  pumps  are  most  commonly  sold  in  the  following  dimensions,  the  prices 
given  opposite  being  the  wholesale  quotations  at  Milan  per  100  metres.  It  is  to  be 
noted  also  that  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  this  kind  of  rubber  hose  is  either  2,  2£ 
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or  ft  mm.  The  tube*  themselves  are  made  with  a  textile  covering  around  which 
placed  a  second  protection  of  lacework  weaving. 


Dimensions   (mm)  Lire  Dimensions  (mm) 


8x  14    626  14  x  20 

10*  16.   740  15  x  21 

10  x  17   808  16  x  22.. 

!2xl9   927  16  x  24  1,0°9 


Lire 
934 
986 


12x20   1,015 


1,290 


Rubber  hose  adapted  for  conveying  oils,  benzine  and  petrol,  etc.,  is  manufactured 
in  the  dimensions  of  8  by  12,  8  by  13,  8  by  14,  8  by  15,  10  by  17,  14  by  19,  12  by  17, 
12  by  19,  16  by  20,  and  18  by  23  mm.,  and  wholesales  at  6  lire  to  15  lire'per  linear 
metre.  Special  steam  hose  in  20  mm.  dimensions  is  wholesaled  at  54  lire  per  linear 
metre.  Eubber  hose  with  a  woven  galvanized  covering  6  by  18  mm.,  8  by  20  mm., 
10  by  21  mm.,  and  12  by  24  mm.  wholesales  at  32,  36-80,  40  and  40-90  lire  per  linear 
metre.  Another  type  of  tubing  used  in  connection  with  pneumatic  hammers  is  made- 
with  textile  insertion  and  metallic  covering.  This  is  produced  in  the  following 
dimensions  and  wholesales  at  the  following  prices  (the  first  figure  denotes  the  inside 
diameteT  of  the  rubber  hose,  the  second  figure  the  outside  diameter  and  the  third 
figure  the  diameter  of  tubing  with  metal  covering)  : — 

mi»-  Dire  mm.  Lire 

10  x  18  x  28    32.95  20  x  30  x  35   54.85 

12  x  20  x  28   34.85  23  x  33  x  38    63.60 

15  x  23  x  30   40.70  25  x  35  x  40   69.85 

18  x  28  x  33   51.40 

Eubber  tubes  for  air  pumps  (4i  by  10^  mm.)  wholesales  at  8.40  lire  per  metre. 


PACKING  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIAL  SUPPLIES 

Rubber  tubes  for  air  pumps  (4|  by  10^  mm.)  wholesales  at  8.40  lire  per  metre, 
tion  into  Italy  of  rubber  packing  and  industrial  supplies  as  valves,  gaskets,  trim- 
ming, coils,  rubber  sheets  with  metallic  insertions,  etc.  These  are  generally  made 
to  specifications  by  firms  like  Pirelli  and  one  or  two  other  Italian  rubber  manu- 
facturers. The  opinion  was  expressed,  however,  that  a  standardized  article  required 
by  Italian  industrial  plants  might  be  introduced  successfully. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RUBBER  ARTICLES 

Jar  rings. — As  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Italian  jam  industry  devotes 
itself  to  the  packing  of  preserves  in  glass  bottles,  there  is  quite  an  important  sale 
for  rubber  jar-rings.  Home  preserving  is,  however,  very  unfrequently  carried  on. 
These  rings  at  present  are  for  the  most  part  made  locally  and  sell  in  the  shops  at  about 
50  lire  per  kilo. 

Rubber  tobacco  pouches. — Italians  are  not  a  pipe-smoking  people,  and  hence  there 
is  no  pressing  demand  for  tobacco  pouches  of  any  description.  Of  course  some 
Italians  do  smoke  a  pipe  and  of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  the  ones  from  among  the 
poorer  classes  who  carry  their  tobacco  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  the  ones  who  use  the 
rubber  or  leather  pouches.  Rubber  pouches  are  made  principally  in  Italy  and  are 
of  a  general  rule  reddish  in  colour.  They  retail  now  for  about  10  to  13  lire  apiece. 
American  and  English  self-closing  rubber  pouches  are  also  sold  in  very  limited 
quantities. 

Tennis  balls. — Tennis  is  not  a  national  game  in  Italy,  but  is  gradually  creating 
a  greater  interest  among  the  younger  people.  Tennis  balls  are  imported  almost 
exclusively  from  England  and  retail  at  present  at  about  12  lire  each. 

Rubber  matting. — In  Italy  the  general  custom  is  to  adopt  the  fibre  or  wire  matting, 
although  in  some  public  offices  the  rubber  type  is  in  evidence.  The  demand,  however, 
is  very  limited. 
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Women's  dress  shields. — American  women's  dreys  shields  made  either  of  pure 
rubber  or  of  rubberized  cloths  are  sold  in  quite  considerable  quantities.  More  latterly 
they  have  been  coming  forward  from  Germany,  and  one  big  store  in  Milan  is  using 
at  present  a  considerable  amount  of  window  space  to  advertise  these  German  shields. 
The  selling  price  for  these  shields  is  about  5  lire  per  pair. 

Umbrella  rings. — Every  rain-storm  brings  out  in  Milan  and  in  other  Italian 
cities  the  street  vendors  who  sell  rubber  rings  for  umbrellas.  These  are  made  by 
Pirelli  and  sell  at  50  centimes  a  ring. 

Erasers. — Pencil  and  ink  rubber  erasers  are  made  by  Pirelli  and  imported  prin- 
cipally from  France,  Germany  and  England.  The  Italian  product  which  has  the 
largest  market  is  not  from  the  writer's  experience  highly  satisfactory.  Erasers  retail 
at  present  at  from  60  cm.  to  4  lire  each  according  to  size. 

SUMMARY 

In  summing  up,  the  writer  would  point  out  that  Canada  in  his  opinion  can,  at 
least  with  better  exchange  conditions,  widen  its  Italian  trade  in  rubber  products.  The 
effective  markets  would  seem  to  be  not  so  much  in  tires,  belting,  and  industrial 
articles,  cable,  toys  or  wearing  apparel  but  rather  in  galoshes,  and  druggist  sundries. 

These  Canadian  lines  are  now  slightly  known  in  Italy,  and  it  would  seem  wise 
first  of  all  to  intensify  this  trade  and  to  build  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  From 
the  prices  given  it  is  possible  to  calculate  whether  our  present  laid  down  prices  would 
be  attractive  to  Italian  buyers.  In  any  case  the  ruling  prices  will  not  govern  the 
market  permanently,  and  it  is  only  by  getting  in  touch  with  importers  whom  this  office 
will  be  glad  to  recommend  to  interested  exporters  that  we  can  find  out  whether  we  can 
now  compete,  as  it  is  only  by  keeping  in  touch  with  these  importers  that  we  shall 
ascertain  when  the  more  favourable  moment  comes  along  for  greater  export  endeavour 
in  this  Italian  field. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  SEEDS  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[This  is  the  seventeenth  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The 
first  dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  91$  of  this< 
Journal;  the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  Foodstuffs,  such  as 
Flour,  Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in 
No.  9JfS;  the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  No.  9kh;  the 
fourth,  relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  No.  9^5;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  its  Requirements  in  Scandinavia, 
appeared  in  Nos.  9Jf6  to  91>8;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  on  Agricultural  Machinery 
and,  Implements,  in  Nos.  9Jf9  and  950;  the  tenth,  on  Hardware  and  Household 
Goods,  in  No.  951;  the  eleventh,  on  Metals,  in  No.  952;  the  twelfth,  on  Sanitary 
Goods  and  Electrical  Products,  in  No.  958;  the  thirteenth,  on  Motor  Cars  and 
Cycles,  in  No.  95^;  the  fourteenth  on  Rubber  Goods,  in  No.  955;  the  fifteenth 
on  Furs,  in  No.  956;  and  Asbestos  Products  in  the  last  number.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  these  reports,  numerous  Trade  Inquiries  for  the  specific  lines  brought 
under  review  were  published  in  the  above-mentioned  issues.~\ 

The  Scandinavian  countries  have  gone  very  scientifically  into  the  seed  trade.  By 
means  of  seed  control,  experimental  and  testing  stations,  seeds  from  all  over  the 
world  are  examined  and  tested  in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  varieties  for 
production  purposes,  so  that  rapid  strides  have  been  made  and  these  countries  have 
become  exporters  as  well  as  importers. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  DENMARK 

The  insular  climate  of  Denmark  is  very  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  seeds, 
and  in  recent  years  the  production  has  rapidly  increased.    Scientific  principles  are 
employed,  and  the  trials  made  in  the  experimental  grounds  of  the  Danish  Govern 
ment  have  proven  that  Danish  root  stock -seeds,  in  comparison  with  the  best  of  other 
countries,  are  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

Since  18'99'  the  Danish  State  has  had  annual  trials  of  cultivation  undertaken 
with  home  and  foreign  root  and  grass  stock-seeds.  The  trials,  which  extend  over 
several  years,  have  been  classified  in  periods  and  after  the  termination  of  each 
period  the  selected  pedigree  stocks  are  awarded  first,  second  and  third-class  certifi- 
cates according  to  quality.  This  method  has  induced  an  improvement  in  Danish 
production,  and  in  1920  there  were  approximately  16,220  hectares  of  grass  seeds  under 
cultivation,  13,900  hectares  of  root  crops,  2,700  hectares  of  vegetables,  and  13,000 
hectares  of  clover.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  for  the  Government  to  have  a 
careful  record  of  the  best  seeds,  and  especially  those  which  are  most  suitable  for 
cultivation  under  Danish  conditions,  and  to  advise  growers  accordingly.  It  has 
therefore  been  estimated  that  the  best  seeds  for  their  purpose  can  be  obtained  from 
the  following  sources :  red  clover  from  iScandinavia,  Russia  and  Eastern  Middle 
Europe;  white  clover  from  Middle  Europe  and  Denmark;  alsike  clover  from  Middle 
Europe  and  Russia;  lucerne  or  alfalfa  from  Hungary,  Italy  and  France;  kidney 
vetch  from  Denmark  and  from  Middle  Eurc-pe;  timothy  from  Scandinavia,  Middle 
Europe,  North  America  and  Denmark;  meadow  fescue  and  cocksfoot  from  Den- 
mark; and  all  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds  and  sugar  beet  seed  from  Denmark,  while 
good  sugar  beet  seed  is  also  obtainable  in  Middle  Europe. 

THE  DANISH  SEED  TRADE 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  kinds  of  seeds  which  are  imported  into  Denmark 
the  following  table  will  show  the  quantities  bought  from  abroad  in  1913,  1919  and 
1920:— 


1913 

1919 

1920 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Red  clover  

1,992 

1,585 

2,360 

Lucerne  

272.5 

841 

548 

Other  clover  and  leguminous  plant  seeds.  . 

1,202 

1,048 

1,085 

Rye  grass  

1,693 

878 

58 

822 

974 

345 

Grass  seed,  other  kinds  

867 

556 

579 

Red  beet,  and  sugar  beet  seed  

1,204 

800 

1,663 

147 

110 

94 

There  was  also  an  importation  in  1913  of  115  tons  of  garden  herb  seeds,  22  tons 
of  garden  flower  seeds,  140  tons  of  acorns  and  mast,  and  26  tons  of  other  forest  tree 
seeds,  but  the  preliminary  statistics  for  the  later  years  do  not  show  any  imports  of 
these  kinds  of  seeds. 

Before  the  war  red  clover  came  principally  from  Germany,  Russia,  Great 
Britain  and  Austria-Hungary,  lucerne  from  Austria-Hungary,  Germany  and  Italy, 
other  clover  and  leguminous  plant  seeds  from  Germany,  Russia,  Great  Britain  and 
Italy,  rye  grass  from  Great  Britain,  timothy  from  the  United  States  and  Finland, 
other  grass  seed  from  France,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  beet 
seed  from  Germany,  garden  herb  seed  from  Germany,  France  and  Holland,  garden 
flower  seeds  from  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain,  acorn  and  mast  from  Hol- 
land, and  other  tree  seeds  from  Germany. 

On  the  other  hand,  Denmark  is  desirous  of  exporting  vegetable  and  root  seeds 
of  all  kinds,  especially  seeds  of  beets,  swede,  turnip,  carrot,  meadow  fescue  grass 
seed  in  from  30  to  50-kg.  bags,  white  clover  seed  in  bags  of  100  kg.,  cocksfoot  grass 
seed  guaranteed  90  per  cent  pure  and  95  per  cent  growth  (of  which  Denmark  exports 
large  quantities),  and  rye  grasses.    Denmark  exports  Italian  rye  grasses  grown  in 
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Denmark,  guaranteed  99£  per  cent  pure  and  98  per  cent  growth,  while  the  usual 
standard  is  97  per  cent  and  9'5  per  cent  respectively.  Most  of  these  rye  grass  seeds 
are  annuals  and  not  perennials,  as  is  the  case  with  Irish  rye  grass  seed,  but  it  was 
stated  that  the  quality  was  better.  Denmark  has  also  exported  French  and  Italian 
clover  seed  to  the  United  States. 

SWEDISH  SEED  CULTIVATION 

Sweden  has  seed  control  offices  supported  by  Government  grants,  and  also  by 
money  received  from  the  agricultural  societies  and  county  councils.  The  Swedish 
agricultural  societies  by  means  of  funds  voted  by  the  Government  have  also  organ- 
ized seed  cultivation  associations  in  order  in  various  ways  to  promote  the  production 
and  spread  of  pure  and  good  grass  seed  and  also  that  of  root  crops.  An  ordinance 
was  also  issued  in  1909  requiring  all  imported  clover  seed  to  be  coloured  in  order 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  less  hardy  kinds  of  seed  in  parts  of  the  country  for  which 
they  are  not  suitable. 

The  ^Swedish  Seed  Association  has  also  improved  the  cultivation  in  Sweden, 
principally  by  the  development  of  new  and  richly  productive  varieties  of  the  various 
sorts  of  seed  which  are  especially  adapted  for  the  varying  conditions  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  new  varieties  obtained  have,  after  being  thoroughly 
tested,  gradually  come  into  general  use  and  have  essentially  contributed  to  the  con- 
siderable increase  in  value  of  the  Swedish  crops.  The  work  of  the  Swedish  Seed 
Association  is  also  supported  by  another  o-rganization,  the  General  Swedish  Seed 
Company,  Limited,  which  commenced  operations  in  1891.  This  company  under- 
takes the  practical  utilization  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  more  scientific  labours 
of  the  association  and  takes  charge  of  the  increase,  maintenance  and  sale  of  the 
new  varieties  o-f  seed.  This  is  carried  out  under  the  control  of  the  association  as 
regards  the  cultivation  of  the  new  varieties  in  fields  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  treatment  of  the  harvested  seed  until  it  is  sent  in  officially  sealed  sacks  to 
the  purchasers.  These  arrangements  have  naturally  greatly  enhanced  the  reputa- 
tion of  Swedish  seed  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

THE  TRADE  IN  SEEDS  WITH  SWEDEN 

In  1919  (the  last  year  for  which  detailed  figures  were  obtainable)  Sweden 
imported  approximately  26,149  tons  of  seeds  of  all  kinds  with  a  value  of  over  40 
million  kroner,  and  exported  about  3,373  tons  of  seeds  with  a  value  of  nearly  6  mil- 
lion kroner.  Timothy,  alsike  and  white  clover  seeds  came  mostly  from  the  United 
States  and  some  from  Germany,  red  clover  was  received  largely  from  Germany,  and 
vegetable  and  root  seeds  from  Denmark.  'Sweden  also  exported  timothy  to  Norway 
and  Germany,  red  clover  to  Denmark,  Norway,  Germany  and  Finland,  alsike  to 
Germany,  Denmark  and  Norway,  as  well  as  vegetable,  root  and  other  kinds  of  seeds. 

As  far  as  trade  with  Canada  is  concerned,  the  principal  interest  was  in  the 
importation  of  the  highest  quality  alsike  and  timothy  and  the  exportation  of  root 
crop  seeds  such  as  turnips,  mangels,  carrots  and  beets,  as  well  as  the  export  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  seeds.  Timothy  has  been  imported  into  Sweden  from  Canada, 
but  most  of  the  imports  are  now  coming  from  Czecko-Slovakia. 

NORWEGIAN  SEED  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

The  Norwegian  seed  trade  is  not  as  large  or  so  well  developed  as  that  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  but  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  improve  the  seeds  used,  and  although 
there  have  been  no  regulations  regarding  purity,  etc.,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
a  law  would  probably  be  passed  by  the  Storting  (Parliament)  probably  in  1922. 
Imported  clover  and  timothy  seeds  have  now,  however,  to  be  coloured.  Production  by 
Norway  of  grass  and  root  crop  seeds  is  assisted  by  Government  subsidies,  but  supplies 
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are  also  imported.  In  1919  the  imports  of  seeds  (other  than  linseed  and  rape  seed) 
amounted  to  239.4  tons,  and  in  1920  to  451.6  tons.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  seeds  produced  under  similar  climatic  conditions  to  those  in  Norway  are  best 
suited  for  Norwegian  requirements.  Imports  of  grass  seeds  have  therefore  taken 
place  chiefly  from  Sweden,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  Denmark  has  been 
supplying  most  of  the  root  crop  seeds.  Imports  of  the  lattei  used  to  come  from  Great 
Britain,  but  the  Danish  prices  are  now  lower.  During  the  war  turnip  seeds  were  also 
purchased  in  the  United  States. 


PRINCIPAL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  OF  INTEREST  FROM.  CANADA 

In  general  the  main  interest  in  seeds  from  Canada  was  shown  by  Scandinavian 
importers  in  alsike  and  timothy,  although  there  might  be  an  opportunity  for  Cana- 
dians in  clover,  alfalfa  and  certain  grass  seeds  when  exchange  conditions  become  more 
normal.  Information  is  therefore  given  briefly  regarding  the  requirements  of  these 
seeds  in  Scandinavia. 

Alsike  Seed. — There  is  a  good  market  for  alsike  seed.  It  is  sold  mainly  on 
quality.  Prime  quality  is  usually  imported,  but  sometimes  choice  quality  is  required. 
It  is  imported  in  bags  of  from  30  to  50  kg.  but  imports  have  been  coming  from  the 
United  States  in  cotton  bags  of  160  pounds. 

Timothy  Seed. — Timothy  seed  also  finds  a  good  sale.  Before  the  war  Sweden 
imported  large  quantities  of  timothy,  and  Canadian  seed  was  greatly  in  favour. 
Denmark  used  pre-war  about  350  tons  of  timothy  annually,  but  in  more  recent  years 
her  requirements  have  been  approximately  600  long  tons.  Timothy  has  been  largely 
imported  from  the  United  States  99^  per  cent  pure.  It  is  generally  sold  on  quality, 
prime  quality  being  in  greatest  demand.  Bags  of  60  kg.,  120  pounds  or  130  pounds 
are  mostly  used  for  shipment. 

Clover  Seed. — Bed  clover  seeds  are  used  very  extensively  in  Scandinavia,  but 
white  clover  seeds  are  not  as  much  in  demand.  Denmark  alone  uses  over  2,000  tons 
of  red  clover  yearly,  and  about  8,000  tons  of  various  kinds  of  clover  and  grass  seeds. 
Bed  and  white  clover  seeds  were  formerly  obtained  largely  from  the  Volkymen  and 
Prodoban  districts  of  Bussia  and  also  from  Poland  but  most  of  the  supplies  now 
come  from  Bohemia.  These  seeds  are  generally  packed  in  bags  of  70  to  80  kg.  or  of 
160  pounds. 

Alfalfa  Seed. — As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no  alfalfa  seed  has  been  shipped  to 
Scandinavia  from  Canada  or  the  United  States.  The  countries  which  are  supplying 
alfalfa  in  order  of  importance  as  to  quantities  are  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Southern 
France. 

Poors  Grass  Seeds— Poors  grass  seeds  are  also  imported  into  Scandinavia. 
Packing  is  usually  done  in  30  to  50  kg.  bags. 

PACKING  QUOTATIONS  AND  SELLING  TERMS 

Seeds  are  generally  packed  in  either  cotton  or  double  jute  bags.  The  United 
States  firms  have  been  largely  using  cotton  bags,  while  many  of  the  European  ship- 
pers send  their  products  in  jute  bags.  The  size  of  the  bags  varies  according  to  the 
kind  of  seeds,  as  was  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  specific 
^orts  of  seeds. 

Quotations  are  sent  either  f.o.b.  port  of  shipment  or  c.i.f.  Scandinavian  port, 
and  while  the  latter  are  preferred  the  importers  do  not  seem  to  be  very  particular 
in  this  respect.    The  terms  are  usually  cash  against  documents  Scandinavia. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  Canadian  timothy  and  alsike  seeds  appeared 
to  be  well  thought  of,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  larger  trade  could  be  developed  m 
these  kinds  of  seeds,  and  also  that  a  business  could  be  done  m  certain  other  varieties 
of  Canadian  seeds  in  Scandinavia,  especially  when  exchange  conditions  become  more 
normal  in  Europe. 
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DENMARK'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1921 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  for  Norway  and  Denmark, 
writing  under  date  May  15,  1922,  gives  particulars  of  a  preliminary  report  on  Den- 
mark's foreign  trade,  which  has  been  issued  by  the  State  Statistical  Department. 
The  value  of  the  import  for  home  consumption  in  1921  was  1,544  million  kroner,  and 
the  value  of  the  export  of  home  produce  1,383  milJ^n  kroner.  The  surplus  of  imports 
over  exports  thus  amounts  to  161  million  kroner,  but  comparison  with  figures  for 
1920  shows  that  while  the  value  of  the  import  in  1921  decreased  to  about  one-half 
of  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  value  of  the  export  in  the  period  under  review 
decreased  by  only  two  hundred  million  kroner  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  1920. 
The  imports  in  1914  were  valued  at  718  million  kroner,  and  the  exports  780  million 
kroner;  those  for  1920  were  2,943  million  kroner  and  1,591  million  kroner  respectively. 

Among  the  principal  imports  are  maize,  oil  cakes  and  oil  meal,  corn  (not  milled), 
mineral  fuels,  pig  iron,  ships,  machinery,  and  timber.  Among  the  principal  com- 
modities exported  by  Denmark  are  butter,  cream,  bacon,  grain  (not  milled),  sugar, 
Portland  cement,  flint  pebbles,  and  potatoes. 


NORWEGIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MARKET 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sontum,  Canadian  Commercial  Agent  for  Norway  and  Denmark, 
writing  under  date  May  15,  1922,  states  that  the  resumption  of  production  in  Sweden 
following  upon  the  settlement  of  the  strike  in  that  country  has  had  its  effect  on  the  pnlp 
and  paper  market  in  Norway.  Prices  are  rather  irregular,  but  there  is  a  steady- 
demand,  particularly  for  mechanical  pulp;  that  for  chemical  pulp  is  very  small. 

There  are  rumours  that  the  German  pulp  manufacturers  are  seeking  to  establish 
a  price  agreement  with  the  Norwegian  mills,  with  whom  they  are  at  present  unable 
to  compete.  The  seeming  advantage  of  a  low  rate  of  exchange  is  now  offset  for  Ger- 
many by  an  increase  in  labour  costs  in  the  pulp  industry  of  that  country  following 
repeated  declines  in  the  valuation  of  exchange. 

Below  are  the  official  quotations  for  wood  pulp  on  May  3  and  May  10 : — 


Prime  moist  spruce  pulp  

Prime  dry  spruce  pulp  

Sulphite,  bleached  

Sulphite,  unbleached,  easy  bleaching 

Sulphite,  unbleached  strong  

Sulphate,  easy  bleaching  

Sulphate  kraft  pulp  


May  3 

May  1 0 

Kr. 

Kr. 

84 

84 

190 

190 

525 

525 

300 

300 

280 

280 

300 

300 

290 

290 

PROGRESS  OF  PANAMA  CANAL  TRAFFIC 

The  Panama  Canal  is  steadily  proving  its  usefulness  as  a  distance-saver  in  inter- 
national trade  says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  Last  year  no  fewer  than  2,892  vessels 
used  the  canal,  1,212,  or  45  per  cent,  being  American;  970,  or  32  per  cent,  British; 
140,  Norwegian;  and  136,  Japanese.  Over  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  of  cargo 
were  carried  by  these  vessels.  All  things  considered,  the  United  'States  undoubtedly 
gets  most  advantage  out  of  the  canal,  particularly  in  sailings  from  New  York  to 
Australasia  and  some  of  the  South  American  Stntes  on  the  Pacific,  and  British  ship- 
pers will  have  to  reckon  with  this.  All  the  same,  the  benefits  for  sailings  from  the 
United  Kingdom  are  not  to  be  undervalued,  and,  as  the  returns  show,  this  is  being 
increasingly  realized  in  the  larger  number  of  British  steamships  making  use  of  the 
canal  as  the  shortest  possible  route  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  markets  on  the 
Pacific. 
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BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

By  G-.  A.  K.  E'mery,  Junior  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Notes  on  Certain  Import  Lines 

Hardware. — The  demand  in  Newfoundland  has  been  for  English  hardware,  but 
within  the  last  ten  years  the  trade  in  American  types  has  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  English  hardware  product  is  now  practically  shut  out  of  the  market.  This 
result  has  been  brdUght  about  by  an  energetic  sales  campaign  through  direct  repre- 
sentation. Commercial  travellers  call  at  least  once  a  year  and  establish  connections 
which  are  gradually  giving  American  firms  more  and  more  of  the  business.  As 
opposed  to  Canadian  manufacturers,,  they  are  getting  the  bulk  of  the  small  hard- 
ware trade.  A  wider  range  of  goods  is  offered  and  can  be  placed  on  the  shelves  at 
lower  prices  than  those  which  Canadian  firms  are  able  to  consider.  Merchants  must 
on  o-ccasion  order  from  catalogues,  and  the  United  States  catalogues  are  better  than 
those  of  their  Canadian  competitors.  Some  of  the  Canadian  hardware  concerns  are 
endeavouring  to  offset  American  competition  by  quoting  the  goods  f.o.b.  North 
Sydney  in  order  that  the  importing  firms  may  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates  on 
the  Reid-Newfoundland  Line.  « 

In  axes,  saws,  adzes,  hatchets  and  hammers,  Canadian  firms  who  make  high 
quality  goods  of  established  reputation  are  getting  the  bulk  of  the  business  irrespec- 
tive of  price.  In  sanitary  fittings,  valves,  sprinkler  systems  and  such  like,  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade  goes  to  a  Central  Ontario  firm. 

The  bulk  of  the  rope  required  by  the  fishing  industry  of  Newfoundland  (is 
manufactured  in  St.  John's  by  the  cordage  company  at  a  price  which  precludes 
active  competition  from  other  countries.  Last  year  121,867  pounds  of  rope  (chiefly 
manila)  were  imported,  most  of  which  came  from  the  United  IStates.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  United  States  rope  was  imported  was  that  American  wholesalers  were 
selling  off  at  sacrifice  prices — prices  sufficiently  low  to  offset  the  14  cents  per  pound 
duty.  Unless  in  special  lines,  however,  exporters  will  find  it  difficult  to  compete 
against  the  prices  of  the  home  industry. 

Brooms,  scrub  brushes,  stove  brushes,  mops  and  whisks  are  made  in  Newfound- 
land penitentiary  and  by  a  firm  in  St.  John's.  Brooms,  straw  brushes  and  whisks 
are  manufactured  from  corn  straw  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  wire  and 
tacks  from  Canada.  Domestic  handles  are  used.  Upon  brooms  and  whisks  there 
is  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  plus  10  per  cent,  plus  25  per  cent,  plus  5  per  cent,  but  the 
only  tax  on  the  home-made  article  and  the  materials  necessary  to  it©  manufacture 
is  a  10  per  cent  excise  tax  on  sale  of  the  finished  product.  The  domestic  broom  sells 
for  $8.50,  $9,  $9.50  and  $10  a  dozen,  less  10  per  cent  to  the  trade.  Cheap  brooms 
are  imported  from  Canada  only,  at  a  first  cost  of  $3.50  per  dozen  and  $5  landed 
cost.  They  are  far  superior  to  the  cheap  broom  of  local  manufacture,  but  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  domestic  range  as  outlined  above.  A  firm  in  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  and  one  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  sell  a  high-class  broom  superior  to 
anything  of  local  manufacture  at  landed  cost  of  $10  to  $12  per  dozen.  The  locally 
manufactured  article,  however,  is  improving  rapidly,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in 
the  near  future  it  will  be  able  to  control  the  better  grade  trade.  The  brushes  and 
mops  used  are  almost  entirely  of  local  manufacture.  Those  that  are  not  are  imported 
from  Canada. 

During  the  war  the  trade  in  enamelware  was  held  by  Canadian  manufacturers, 
but  an  increasing  trade  is  going  to  British  firms  who  seem  able  to  produce  a  more 
favoured  line  of  goods  at  lower  prices  than  the  Canadian  products.    Thia  is  evi- 
denced not  only  in  the  falling  off  of  the  imports  from  Canada,  but  also  in  the 
'clearing  sales  of  various  lines  to  make  room  for  the  coming  British  stock. 
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At  present  the  popular  paints  seem  to  be  those  secured  from  Halifax  and  Mont- 
real. Better  grade©  are  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  For  varnishes,  glues 
and  dryers,  United  States  firms  appear  to  be  securing  a  large  percentage  of  the 
trade  due  to  lower  prices. 

Flow. — Flour  imported  into  Newfoundland  is  mostly  Canadian,  but  it  is 
bought  at  Liverpool  prices — usually  the  lowest  in  the  world  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
marginal  units  are  absorbed  there.  This  holds  true  of  all  the  flour  except  that 
manufactured  from  July  wheat.  The  American  July  wheat  is  as  a  rule  cheaper 
than  Canadian;  accordingly  Newfoundland  can  import  flour  ground  from  it  at 
about  50  cents  a  barrel  cheaper  than  Canadian.  On  occasion  it  has  been  possible 
to  import  Canadian  flour  from  the  United  Kingdom  cheaper  than-  from  Canada,  but 
it  is  now  obtained  at  Liverpool  price  direct  from  the  millers  in  Canada. 

Tea. — Tea  has  been  imported  from  Canada  into  Newfoundland  and  still  is  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  the  tendency  is  for  the  importing  houses  to  order  it  through 
London  merchants  instead  of  Canadian  houses,  or  to  bring  it  direct  from  Ceylon. 

Butter. — Canadian  butter  is  usually  imported  into  Newfoundland,  but  within 
the  last  few  months  the  New  Zealand  product  has  taken  the  market  on  account  of 
its  selling  from  5  cents  to  10  cents  less  per  pound.  New  Zealand,  Irish  and  Danish 
butters  have  practically  dispossessed  the  Canadian  product  for  the  time  being.  The 
exchange  situation  between  the  countries  mentioned  and  Newfoundland  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  elimination  of  Canadian  butter  from  the  market;  the 
Canadian  product  is  liked  as  well  as  any  other  and  is  usually  received  closer  to  the 
date  of  manufacture. 

Feeds. — Feeds  come  from  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  whichever  country 
is  offering  them  at  the  lower  price.  This  holds  true  except  for  corn,  which  is  grown 
more  extensively  in  the  States  and  which  practically  all  come6  frc-m  that  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  Canadian  oats,  hay,  and  beans  are  bought  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  United  States  products. 

Bacon  and  Hams. — Bacon  and  hams  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  the 
packing  done  in  such  a  way  that  it  appears  very  attractive  and  makes  a  greater  appeal 
to  the  public  than  does  the  Canadian  pack. 

Irish  bacon  is  growing  in  favour  throughout  Newfoundland.  There  is  some  doubt 
on  the  part  of  importers  as  to  just  where  this  Irish  bacon  originates.  Two  importers 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  portion  of  the  Irish  bacon  originated  in  Canada,  and 
that  it  was  shipped  to  Ireland,  in  some  cases  re-cured  and  in  others  not,  packed  by 
the  English  method  and  reshipped  to  Newoundland.  *It  is  the  packing  that  appeals 
to  the  consumer.  This  packing,  combined  with  its  excellent  flavour,  makes  it  more 
appealing  to  the  buyer  than  the  90-pound  slabs  some  of  the  Canadian  packers  expon. 

Cereals. — Canada  practically  controls  the  trade  in  cereals,  due  partially  to  equality 
in  price  with  the  cereals  of  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  to  energetic  and  capable 
representation. 

Fruit. — All  the  dry  fruits  required  in  Newfoundland,  except  dried  apples,  are 
imported  from  the  United  States.  Canadian  firms  appear  unable  to  offer  competition. 
Canned  fruit  comes  from  both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  the  exporters  of 
the  latter  country  receive  the  preference  for  the  following  reasons:  better  colour  of 
the  fruit,  more  fruit  to  the  can  and  less  syrup,  better  cans,  brighter  and  cleaner  labels ; 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  fruits  from  the  United  States  are  usually  bought  at  more 
than  one  cent  less  per  can  than  the  Canadian.  Barrelled  and  boxed  apples,  however, 
practically  all  come  from  Canada. 

Canned  vegetables. — What  has  been  said  regarding  canned  fruit  is  applicable  to 
canned  vegetables.  The  Canadian  branch  of  a  well-known  United  States  firm  compete 
vigorously  against  sellers  from  that  country.  A  Canadian  concern  is  also  supplying 
a  large  part  of  the  market  with  a  product  cheaper  in  price  than  the  American.  The 
Canadian  grading  of  vegetables  is  receiving  considerable  attention  in  Newfoundland, 
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and  importers  appreciate  the  standardization  that  is  being  enforced  throughout 
Canada.  They  prefer  the  standardization  in  selling  because  they  know  then  exactly 
what  type  of  goods  is  going  to  each  customer,  and  whether  that  type  is  suitable  to  his 
needs.  With  an  energetic  selling  campaign,  satisfactory  prices,  and  proper  attention 
to  packing  and  shipping,  the  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  supply  the 
whole  requirements  of  the  Newfoundland  market. 

Preserves  and  Jams, — Canadian  jams  and  preserves  became  established  during 
the  war  and  at  the  present  time  are  cheaper  than  the  English.  The  latter,  however 
are  quickly  coming  back  into  favour  as  they  have  quality  as  well  as  attractiveness! 
There  is  a  duty  of  about  120  per  cent  on  some  grades  of  this  class  of  goods;  accord- 
ingly no  percentage  of  bad  tins  can  be  allowed. 

Biscuits  and  Cake. — For  ship's  biscuits  and  bread  one  local  company  is  able  to 
compete  satisfactorily  against  outside  firms.  In  fact  they  have  been  able  to  undersell 
the  one  Canadian  firm  by  almost  two  cents  a  pound  on  a  90,000,000-pound  order  for 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  company  also  supplies  a  certain  amount  of  the 
requirements  in  sweet  biscuits  for  the  local  trade  of  St.  John's  and  the  outports. 
Their  sweet  biscuits,  which  sell  for  about  25  cents  a  pound,  are  not  as  dainty  as  the 
English,  nor  as  attractively  put  up  as  the  Canadian  article.  There  is  a  certain  lack 
of  care  in  the  packing  of  the  Canadian  biscuit,  however,  which  is  allowing  too  great 
a  percentage  of  breaks  in  comparison  with  the  high-grade  biscuit  from  Huntley  & 
Palmer  and  Peak  Frean,  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  biscuits  from  these  English 
firms  have  a  better  appearance,  as  they  are  smaller  in  size  and  usually  of  a  more 
attractive  colour.  The  English  biscuit  is  in  great  demand,  particularly  for  the  high- 
class  trade,  and  will  resume  its  pre-war  position  in  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  unless 
the  Canadian  biscuit  exporters  make  firm  the  position  they  gained  during  war  time. 
Of  imported  cake,  71,615  pounds  out  of  a  total  of  73,785  pounds  comes  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  is  selling  at  24  to  28  cents  a  pound 
less  10  per  cent. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — The  local  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  are  obtaining  more 
of  the  trade  of  Newfoundland  than  ever  before.  The  duty  of  40  per  cent  plus  10  per 
cent  plus  25  per  cent  plus  5  per  cent  on  imported  shoes  gives  a  stimulus  to  local 
manufacture.  United  States  manufacturers  had  greater  surplus  stocks  on  hand  at 
the  termination  of  the  world  war  than  the  Canadian  manufacturer.  The  resultant  cut 
in  price  has  enabled  the  jobbers  to  buy  the  American-made  article  more  cheaply,  thus 
restricting  Canadian  imports  more  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  finer  grades  of  United  States  footwear  have  a  greater  distinction  in 
style,  are  of  better  workmanship  and  of  finer  quality.  Despite  the  probable  greater 
wearing  value  of  the  Canadian  shoe,  the  American  shoe  moves  off  the  shelves  more 
rapidly,  and  thus  is  handled  in  preference.  It  is  also  claimed  that  women's  shoes  of 
local  manufacture  are  more  highly  finished  and  of  better  value  than  Canadian. 

Leather,  upon  which  an  import  duty  of  30  per  cent  is  levied,  is  being  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  more  extensively  than  from  Canada. 
The  product  imported  from  the  former  country  is  in  demand  due  to  the  better  tanning 
process  through  which  the  hide  passes  and  to  the  known  quality  of  the  product.  The 
leathers  imported  from  the  latter  country  are  preferred  to  the  Canadian  because  of 
a  greater  standardization  in  the  grading. 

Underwear. — Despite  the  efforts  of  local  manufacturers  of  woollen  underwear, 
two  Canadian  makes  predominate  in  the  trade.  Fleece-lined  underwear  and  light 
underwear  come  chiefly  from  the  United  -States,  the  former  because  of  cheapness  and 
the  latter  because  of  both  cheapness  and  style  of  knit.  English  competition  in  light 
underwear  has  been  overcome  because  of  the  demand  for  elastic  knit  summer  under- 
wear in  place  of  the  English  balbriggan  or  other  types.  This  demand  has  been 
fostered  by  the  energetic  advertising  campaign  of  United  States  manufacturers. 
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Ready-mades. — In  St.  John's  there  are  five  manufacturers  of  cloth  and  clothing. 
For  the  better  grades  of  tweeds,  importations  are  made  from  the  British  Isles,  but 
the  tweeds,  worsteds,  etc.,  of  Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  regarded  with  greater 
interest  than  formerly.  It  only  requires  some  energy  on  the  part  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers to  secure  part  of  the  trade  now  being  carried  on  with  Great  Britain.  For 
the  very  high  grades  of  cloakings,  tweeds,  etc.,  the  English  firms  will  remain  secure 
until  those  of  other  countries  are  able  to  manufacture  goods  of  equal  value.  Ladies' 
sweaters  are  all  imported  from  Canada,  as  better  in  design  than  the  English  sweater 
and  cheaper  in  price  than  the  American  all-wool  sweater. 

RECORD  TASMANIAN  FRUIT  SHIPMENTS 

A  Hobart  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  writes  that 
record  shipments  of  apples  and  pears  are  being  made  from  Tasmania  to  the  United 
Kingdom  this  season,  although  sufficient  refrigerated  tonnage  could  not  be  secured 
to  carry  all  the  fruit  offering.  It  had  been  intended  to  ship  1,350,000  bushel  cases, 
but  tonnage  so  far  has  been  obtained  for  about  1,207,000  cases.  There  is  an  abnorm- 
ally large  crop  of  pears  in  Tasmania  this  season,  and  it  is  estimated  that  had  space 
been  available  fully  100,000  bushel  cases  would  have  been  shipped  to  the  United  King- 
dom. As  it  is,  space  will  only  permit  of  half  of  this  quantity  being  sent.  This  is  the 
first  year  that  shipments  have  reached  the  million  mark.  In  1914  over  900,000 
cases  were  exported,  but  consignments  were  sent  to  Germany  and  South  America  as 
well  as  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  year  all  the  shipments  are  being  made  to 
England. 

LATVIA'S  PRESSING  COMMERCIAL  NEEDS 

Latvia  is  doing  everything  possible  to  develop  itself  both  economically  and  commer- 
cially says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  As  the  scope  of  its  industries  expands  the 
demand  for  machinery,  technical  instruments,  and  iron  and  steel  goods  becomes 
increasingly  important.  At  the  same  time,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  cultivate 
the  transit  of  merchandise  through  the  country  to  the  States  beyond,  all  goods  imported 
for  this  purpose  being  exempt  from  Customs  duty,  no  matter  whether  the  transit 
be  by  sea,  rail,  internal  waterway,  or  road.  Latvia  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  war,  through  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  industrial  plant  was 
destroyed.  But  during  the  next  two  years  it  is  proposed  by  one  agency  alone  to 
import  no  fewer  than  11,000  ploughs,  3,000  horse  rakes,  2,500  harrows  and  pulverizers, 
1,200  cultivators,  and  25  tractors.  This  is  one  indication  of  the  requirements  of  the 
market. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  LORRIES 

According  to  a  report  received  from  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  at  Wellington, 
the  demand  for  lorries,  particularly  petrol-driven,  has  been  considerable  since  the 
war,  says  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  The  number  of  petrol  lorries  in  use 
now  is  much  larger  than  in  pre-war  days,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  use  is 
capable  of  still  greater  increase.  At  present  financial  restrictions  interfere  with 
purchasing.  In  the  heavier  types  particularly,  British  vehicles  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded very  considerably  in  ousting  American  types  and  a  further  development  in 
this  direction  may  be  anticipated.  It  is  in  the  lighter  types  of  from  one  to  two 
tons  that  a  development  of  British  activity  is  desirable  and  of  which  increased  sales 
of  British  vehicles  might  be  found,  even  under  existing  conditions.  The  Govern- 
ment are  considerable  purchasers  of  both  light  and  heavy  types,  while  the  municipali- 
ties and  local  authorities  are  buyers  of  the  heavier  types  in  particular.  The  carry- 
ing companies  are  large  users  of  both  types,  but  one  or  two  of  the  most  important 
of  these  companies  hold  agencies  themselves  for  vehicles  of  this  class.  An  extended 
field  for  the  sale  of  heavy  lorries  will  be  found  amongst  the  co-operative  creameries 
as  the  roads  improve,  and  even  at  present  they  are  fairly  important  purchasers.  The 
smaller  vehicles  are  being  increasingly  used  by  shops  and  stores  for  delivery  pur- 
poses. 
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REVIEW  OF  AUSTALIAN  TRADE  IN  1920-21 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 
IV 

IMPORTS   OF   MACHINERY,   METAL   MANUFACTURES,   HARDWARE,   ETC.,   FROM  CANADA 

The  appended  schedule,  covering  lines  of  metal  and  otner  manufactures  imported 
from  Canada  into  Australia  in  1920-21,  is  submitted  for  the  information  of  manu- 
facturers and  exporters. 

While  there  have  been  substantial  increases  in  some  lines,  there  were  also  corre- 
sponding decreases  in  others,  but  these  fluctuations  are  not  unusual  even  in  the 
course  cf  normal  trade;  and  the  period  under  review  was  abnormal.  Under  normal 
conditions,  Australian  manufacturers  and  importers  frequently  enter  into  contracts 
for  supplies  six  months  in  advance  of  their  actual  requirements,  and  this  accounts 
for  expansion  or  contraction  in  importations  in  a  given  period. 

Owing  to  readjustment  in  values  and  very  conservative  trading  so  far  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  19*21-22,  the  indications  are  that  the  value  of  the  importations  of  some 
lines  of  heavy  hardware  will  show  a  reduction,  although  the  temporary  cessation  of 
production  in  Australian  iron  and  steel  works  has  recently  caused  a  demand  for 
wire  end  other  lines  in  this  classification. 

The  schedule  illustrates  the  variety  in  the  output  of  Canadian  industries  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  electrical  goods  and  metal  work. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  importations  from  Canada  for  the  two  fiscal 
years,  showing  increases  and  decreases,  is  appended  thus: — 

1919-20  1920-21  + Increase 

Imports  from  Canada  Value  Value  -Decrease 

Elevators    (pneumatic)   £  1,232  £  6,961  +  £  5,729 

Printing)    machines    (linotype)   206  5  —  201 

Sewing  machines   45  J>7 

Typewriters   13  486  4]3 

Machines   and  machinery,   n.e.i   11,370  18,913  +  7,543 

Weighing  machines,  etc.,  n.e.i   ••••  333  + 

Machine  tools   353  1,277  +  924 

Screws   9»3  8'011  +  7'028 

Tools  of  trade   6,230  12,974  +  6,744 

Motive  power  machinery,  n.e.i   8,460  15,453  +  6,993 

Electrical  machinery,  fans,  etc   4,077  7,514  +  3,437 

Electrical  articles  and  materials   14,597  2,310  —  12,287 

Electric  and  gas  appliances.  .   1,015  6,349  +  5,334 

Metal  manufactures,  n.e.i   12,064  26,611  +  14,547 

Bolts  and  nuts   6,211  16,721  +  10,510 

Wire  nails,  brads,  etc  «   6,505  13,142  +  6,637 

Axles  and  springs   3,813  5,791  +  ^'?78 

Brass  and  metal  work   923  2,083  +  1,160 

Chain  metal   569  952  +  383 

Lamps  and  lampware   9,307  14,843  +  5,536 

Cutlery   29,587  4,247  -  25,340 

Stones,  lithographic,  oil,  emery,  etc..    ..  653  1,363  +  710 

Iron  and  steel,  bar,  rod,  etc   19,800  13,530  -  6,270 

Iron  and  steel  girders,  etc   2,628  2,666  +  38 

Iron  and  steel  plate  and  sheet   5,177  67,710  +  62,533 

Malleable  iron  castings   3,981  5,013  +  l,0dz 

Pipes  and  tubes  (copper)   2,797  9  t  qVa 

Copper  plate  and  sheet   2,934  ••••••  ~ 

Pipes  and  tubes  (flexible)     J.219  + 

Water  bore  casing  tubes   10,691  5,576  -  J.JJJ 

Wrought   iron   tubes,   etc   66,266  149,524  +  83,258 

Wire,  iron  and  steel  

Wire,  barbed  


4,927     +  4,927 


Wire,  n.e.i.,  also  woven. 


2,872  2,382     —  490 


Wire,  copper   40 


Aluminium,  pigs,  bars,  etc.  .  . 
Aluminium  manufactures,  n.e.i 
Enamelled  ware  


848     +  848 
57  269     +  212 

260     -f  260 
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IMPORTATION  OF  ENGINES  AND  LOCOMOTIVES 

The  engine  trade  in  Australia  is  divided  under  three  general  headings;  steam, 
oil  and  gasolene  engines.  The  imports  of  engines  in  the  two  years  from  all  countries, 
according  to  classification,  are  shown  thus: — 

Imports  from  all  countries                1919-20             1920-21  Increase 

Gas  and  oil                                                 £254,683            £434,510  £179,827 

Portable  and  traction                                 108,068              241,607  133,539 

Locomotives  and  parts                                54,432             169,269  114,837 

£417,183            £845,386  £428,203 


The  United  Kingdom  in  1920-21  supplied  gas  and  oil  engines  valued  at  £236,772; 
portable  and  traction  engines,  £241,607;  and  locomotives  and  parts,  £113,662 — 
aggregating  £592,041.  In  the  same  year,  imports  from  the  United  States  were:  gas 
and  oil  engines,  £164,872,  portable  and  traction  engines,  £197,376;  and  locomotives 
and  parts,  £52,473 — aggregating  £415,221.  Of  the  entire  trade,  Canada  is  credited 
with  gas  and  oil  engines,  £25,060;  and  portable  and  traction  engines  £2,549 — aggre- 
gating £27,609. 

Oil  engines  are  principally  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  come 
from  the  United  States,  but  a  fair  share  of  this  trade  is  held  by  Australian  manufac- 
turers. These  engines  are  mostly  portable,  but  in  a  comparatively  few  instances  they 
are  stationary.  They  are  used  in  shearing  sheds,  for  small  sawmills,  and  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  on  the  farm  where  a  higher  horse-power  is  required.  Oil  engines 
are  stocked  by  branch  houses  or  agents  of  British  manufacturers  and  are  sold  in  all 
sizes  from  2  to  26  b.h.p. 

The  best  sizes  are  8  and  10  b.h.p.  and  17  to  20  b.h.p.  where  power  is  required  for 
a  special  purpose,  while  a  4  b.h.p.  is  all  that  is  wanted  for  a  small  separator  plant,  etc. 

Gasolene  engines  imported  into  Australia  come  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 
A  small  percentage  are  portable,  but  most  of  them  are  stationary.  These  engines  are 
often  used  for  driving  separators  on  a  dairy  farm,  and  are  of  great  service  where  a 
small  power  is  required.  In  various  makes  they  are  stocked  in  Australian  from  1}  to 
25  b.h.p. — some  makes  do  not  exceed  15  b.h.p. — but  the  largest  trade  is  done  in  S,  10 
and  12  sizes.  Approximately,  gasolene  engines  obtain  60  per  cent  of  the  trade  where 
they  are  brought  into  competition  with  oil  engines. 

The  manufacture  in  Australia  of  these  classes  of  engines  has  shown  considerable 
expansion  since  1914,  and  it  is  now  exceedingly  difficult  to  place  any  new  line  of 
oversea  engines  in  the  Commonwealth.  Inquiries  indicate  that  some  special  allow- 
ance is  looked  for  to  induce  machinery  houses  to  become  interested  in  motive  power 
appliances  unknown  in  this  market,  especially  in  view  of  the  heavy  customs  duties 
now  applicable  to  these  lines  of  machinery. 


TOTAL  IMPORTATIONS  OF  FISH  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

The  figures  relating  to  the  extent  and  values  of  the  imports  of  fish  into  Australia 
for  the  year  1920-21  with  those  of  the  previous  year  are  recapitulated  thus  :— 


Fresh  or  in  cold  process   Lbs 

Potted,  concentrated  or  caviare 
Preserved  in  tins,  jars,  etc.  .  . 
Smoked  or  dried  (not  salted)  . 

Unspecified  fish  

Oysters  (from  New  Zealand)  .  . 


Total  values,  1919-20  and  1920-21 
Total  value,  1920-21   


1919-20 
Quantities  Values 
1,057,688     £  39,796 

  97,430 

989,742 
13,902 
24,396 
762 


16,652,658 
154,956 
Cwts.  4,723 
520 


£1,166,028 

£  850,528 


Lbs. 


1920-21 
Quantities  Values 
1,966,477 


11,592,615 
395,566 
Cwts.  6,646 
2,092 


£  81,126 
64,310 
649,610 
22,373 
30,401 
2,708 

£850,528 


Decreased  imports,  1920-21 


;15,500 


A  comprehensive  report  upon  the  Australian  importations  of  fish  appeared  in  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  877  of  November  22,  1920,  to  which  attention  of  Canadian  fish  canners  and  packers 
was  drawn  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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IMPORTS  OF  FISH  FROM  CANADA 

To  illustrate  the  trend  of  the  Australian  importations  from  Canada  in  19*20-21 
as  compared  with  1919-20,  the  following  comparative  table  has  been  compiled: — 

1919-20  1920-21  -flncrease 
Value  Value  -  Decrease 

Fish,  fresh  or  in  cold  process   £    5,936  £    3,094  -£  2,842 

Pish,  preserved  in  tins   190,770  131,477  -  59,293 

Fish,  unspecified,  n.e.i   359  644  +  285 

Fish,  smoked   145    -  145 


£197,210         £135,215  -£61,995 

[Detailed  tables  of  Australian  importations  of  canned  fish  and  of  fish  preserved  by 
cold  process  by  countries  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Ross  in  connection  with  this 
report,  are  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  interested  Canadian  firms  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service.    Quote  file  No.  T.C.  3-114.] 

IMPORTS  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS,  SPmiTS,  ETC.,  FROM  CANADA 

The  following  compilation  illustrates  the  imports  from  Canada  in  1919-20  and 
1920-21,  showing  ip  creases  and  decreases  of  food  products,  oilmen's  stores,  spirits,  etc. 

Weekly  Bulleiin  No.  638  contained  a  report  upon  the  interchange  of  primary 
products  between  Canada  and  Australia,  which  demonstrated  that,  as  Australia  is 
a  large  producer  of  food  products,  the  trade — except  under  abnormal  climatic  con- 
ditions— is  unlikely  to  show  any  marked  expansion. 

Appended  are  the  figures  relating  to  the  imports  from  Canada  under  this  heading, 


Butter  

Meats,  potted,  etc .  . 
Sausage  casings.  .    .  . 
Confectionery,  n.e.i.. 
Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Flour  

Fruits — apples  

Fruits,    n.e.i.  .    . , 

Spices  

Infants'  food  

Oilmen's  stores..  .. 
Vegetables  dried .  . 
Whiskey,  bottled..  .. 
Whiskey,  bulk  


1919-20 

1920-21 

-{-Increase 

Value 

Value 

Decrease 

£  355 

£  

£  355 

68 

68 

651 

16,080 

+ 

15,429 

2 

17,031 

+ 

17,029 

1,121 

1,121 

253 

108 

145 

5,851 

+ 

5,851 

'  *89 

89 

3 

3 

162 

162 

3,314 

2,468 

846 

307 

+ 

307 

1,463 

1,784 

+ 

321 

2,515 

14,853 

12,338 

IMPORTS  OF  MEDICINES,  DRUGS  AND  SUNDRIES 

The  Australian  imports  of  medicines  (exclusive  of  drugs,  chemicals,  acids,  etc.) 
in  1920-21  are  given  at  £361,795,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with 
£169,475,  the  United  States  with  £179,052,  France  £3,110,  New  Zealand  £1,637,  Switzer- 
land £1,384,  and  Canada  with  £3,930.  The  total  increase  of  imports  over  those  of  the 
previous  year  was  £70,663.  The  trade  in  medicines  and  lines  of  drugs  and  sundries 
credited  to  Canada  in  1919-20  and  1920-21  is  shown  thus  :— 

Imports   from  Canada 

Medicines,  proprietary  

Medicines,  other  

Fluid  extracts,  etc  

Acids   •   •  • 

Perfumes  

Toilet  soaps  

Toilet  preparations  

Bottles,  n.e.i  

Dental,  etc.,  instruments  

Other  drugs  and  chemicals  


1919-20 

1920-21 

-{-Increase 

Value 

Value 

Decrease 

£  2,560 

£  3,930 

+ 

£1,370 

1,604 

2,482 

+ 

878 

420 

2,206 

+ 

1,786 

291 

1,233 

+ 

942 

226 

353 

+ 

'  137 

273 

273 

218 

218 

4 

1,327 

+ 

1,323 

426 

228 

198 

4,173 

2,667 

1,506 

£10,622 

£14,699 

+ 

£4,077 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Zealand  Tariff  on  Waxes 

With  reference  to  the  New  Zealand  tariff  preference  on  waxes,  published  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  February  18,  1922,  No.  942,  page  272,  attention  is 
called  to  the  tariff  change  affecting  this  item  which  went  into  effect  on  March  9 
Under  the  New  Zealand  tariff  now  waxes,  mineral,  vegetable,  Japanese,  and  beeswax, 
n.e.i.  are  free  of  duty  under  both  the  preferential  and  the  general  tariff. 

Effect  of  New  Tariff  of  New  Zealand  on  British  and  Australian  Trade 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  tariff  which  placed  Australia  on  the  general  or 
foreign  schedule,  pending  a  reciprocal  agreement,  has  had  considerable  effect  in  dimin- 
ishing the  volume  of  exports  from  Australia  to  New  Zealand,  and  that  the  increase 
from  Great  Britain  is  correspondingly  greater  in  many  classes  of  articles,  writes  the 
Ohristchurch  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial.  Among  the 
items  thus  affected  may  be  mentioned  boots  and  shoes,  soft  goods,  and  ready-made 
clothing,  along  with  steel  and  iron  goods  and  many  other  lines  of  hardware.  The 
United  States  is  bound  to  suffer,  though  the  fact  that  the  tariff  has  been  in  operation 
only  four  months  makes  it  too  early  to  ascertain  from  any  figures  available  what  the 
actual  effect  has  been  up  to  the  present,  owing  to  the  correspondingly  greater  time  taken 
for  placing  and  delivering  orders  from  that  distance. 

Customs  Duties  in  St.  Vincent ,  (B.W.I.)  Slightly  Increased 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  announces  that  Ordinance  No.  2  of  1922, 
St.  Vincent  (B.W.I.) ,  assented  to  on  21st  February,  1922,  amends  the  "  Customs 
Duties  Ordinance,  1920,"  as  subsequently  amended,  by  levying  an  additional  duty  of 
one-tenth  of  the  duties  leviable  on  each  article  specified  in  the  schedule  of  import 
duties  attached  to  that  ordinance.  The  ad  valorem  duties  in  the  original  tariff 
ordinance  of  St.  Vincent  were  usually  10  per  cent  under  the  preferential  tariff  which 
is  applicable  to  Canada  and  15  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff,  applicable  to  foreign 
countries. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade  Com- 
missioner D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  (1)  for  printing  and  writing  paper,  etc.,  required 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government  and  the  Victorian  Government,  Melbourne;  and 
(2)  material  required  by  the  Commonwealth  Postmaster-General's  Department,  Mel- 
bourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer 
to  file  No.  27748). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed,  respect- 
ively (1)  to  the  Controller,  Commonwealth  Stores  Supply  and  Tender  Board,  General 
Post  Office,  Melbourne,  or  the  Chairman,  Victorian  Tender  Board,  Pay  Office, 
Treasury,  Melbourne;  or  (2)  the  Deputy  Postmaster-General,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

(1)  COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT 
No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

—  July  4,  1922 — Supply  and  delivery  of  printing  and  other  paper,  etc.,  for  govern- 

ment requirements,  as  specified. 
(1)  VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT 
1  July  4,  1922 — Supply  and  delivery  of  printing  and  other  paper,  etc.,  for  govern- 

ment requirements,  as  specified. 

(2)  postmaster-general's  department 

34  July  4,  19-22 — Supply  and  delivery  of  approximately  30,500  telephones  (various), 

calling  dials,  battery  switches,  etc.,  as  specified. 
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(2)   postmaster-general's  department — Concluded 

No.  Date  of  closing  Particulars 

26  July        11,  1922 — Supply  and  delivery  of  4,000  pairs  protectors,  each  pair  consisting 

of  two  lightning  arresters,  two  fuses  and  two  heat  coils,  as 
specified. 

42  July        25,  1922 — Supply  and  delivery  of  approximately  972,000  yards  of  paper 

insulated,  lead  covered  and  other  cable,  as  specified. 

31  August    15,  1922 — Supply  and  delivery  of  approximately  1,017  miles  and  80  pounds 

of  covered  wires,  as  specified. 

35  August     22,  1922 — Supply  and  delivery  of  approximately  193,000  yards  of  cotton 

and  silk  insulated  switchboard  cable,  as  specified. 

39  Octotber  17,  1922 — Supply,  delivery  and  erection  of  automatic  switchboard  together 

with  all  associated  apparatus  in  accordance  with  specification 
No.  598. 

40  October  17,  1922 — Supply,  delivery  and  erection  of  automatic  switchboard  together 

with  all  associated  apparatus  in  accordance  with  specification 
No.  597. 

Siam 

Tender  forms  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
by  Mr.  P.  W.  Ward,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore,  for  the  supply  of 
forty-four  steel  plate  and  lattice  girders  for  the  superstructure  of  steel  railway  bridges 
for  the  Siam  State  Railways.  Tenders  must  be  received  by  the  Siam  State  Railways 
not  later  than  October  1,  1922.  Copies  of  these  tender  forms  may  be  obtained  by 
interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  28252). 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE  6,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  June  6.  Those  for  the  week  ending  May  30  are  also  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison:- — 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


May  30, 

June  6, 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

 £ 

1.00 

$4.86 

$4.4891 

$4.5398 

Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0922 

.0921 

Italy  

1. 

.193 

.0532 

.0527 

Holland  

Florin 

1. 

.402 

.3941 

.3942 

.  Fr. 

i. 

.193 

.0853 

.0851 

.  .  Pes. 

l. 

.193 

.1596 

.1602 

l. 

1.08 

.0807 

.080G 

,  Fr. 

l. 

.193 

.1929 

.1934 

i. 

.238 

.0036 

.0035 

Dr. 

l. 

.193 

.0429 

.0443 

,  Kr. 

l. 

.268 

.1814 

.1798 

Kr. 

l.  . 

.268 

.2609 

.2636 

Kr. 

l. 

.268 

.2202 

.2228 

.  .Yen 

l. 

.498 

.4794 

.4790 

,  R. 

l. 

2s. 

.2952 

.3000 

..  ..$ 

l. 

$1.00 

1.0093 

1.0084 

Mexico  

.  .   .  .$ 

i  . 

.49846 

.4927 

.4903 

.  .  Fes. 

l. 

.44 

.3671 

.3692 

Brazil  

Mil. 

l. 

.3245 

.1400 

.1411 

l. 

.193 

No 

quotation 

.  .    .  .£ 

l. 

4.86 

4.5043 

4.5300 

Shanghai,  China. 

.    .  Tael 

i. 

.631 

.8138 

.8017 

Batavia,  Java.  . . 

Guilder 

l. 

.402 

.3795 

.3790 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settle- 

.5225 

..  ..$ 

l. 

.49 

.5220 

.  .    .  .$ 

l. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

l. 

1 . 

..  ..$ 

l. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

l. 

1. 

.93i-.94%6 

..  ..$ 

l. 

1. 

.932%o-.9 

..  ..$ 

l. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

l. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

l. 

1. 

..  ..$ 

l. 

1. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  op 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Kivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria,  (B.C.) ;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.), 

Inquiries  for  Seeds  in  Scandinavia  (Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden) 

(See  report  in  this  issue,  page  9k0) 

54.  Seed. — A  firm  of  Copenhagen  seed  importers  desires  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  alsyke,  red  clover,  timothy,  etc. 

55.  Seed. — Canadian  exporters  of  alsyke,  timothy,  and  rye  grasses  seeds  should 
send  samples  and  quotations  to  a  firm  of  importers  in  Copenhagen. 

56.  Seeds. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  desires  to  import  high  quality  alsyke  and  timothy, 
in  double  jute  bags  of  100  kilogrammes. 

Foodstuffs 

57.  Foodstuffs. — An  important  Swedish  firm  is  desirous  of  communicating  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  fish,  pure  lard,  short  clear  middles,  casings,  grain,  feeding 
stuffs,  dried  fruits,  canned  goods  such  as  lobster  and  salmon,  syrup,  oats,  and  flour. 

58.  Potatoes. — A  broker  in  Havana,  Cuba,  who  has  been  seven  years  established 
in  the  commission  business  and  who  has  represented  Canadian  exporters  of  potatoes 
in  the  Cuban  market,  is  desirous  of  representing  as  agent  on  a  commission  basis  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  potatoes. 

59.  Canadian  canned  salmon. — A  prominent  American  export  house  with  their 
own  direct  representation  in  India  wishes  to  secure  an  exclusive  agency  for  India 
of  a  good  brand  of  Canadian  canned  salmon.  This  firm  is  prepared  to  pay  cash  in 
New  York  for  all  goods  ordered  by  them. 

60.  Sausage  casings. — -A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents,  with  an  estab- 
lished connection  in  the  sale  of  sausage  casings,  request  correspondence  from  Cana- 
dian packers  prepared  for  an  export  trade  on  a  commission  basis. 

61.  Foodstuffs  agency. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  commission  agents,  with  an  office 
in  Johannesburg,  who  cover  all  centres  of  the  Union,  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
representation  of  Canadian  flour  and  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds. 

62.  Wheat  flour. — Eeliable,  old  established  food  importers  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
wish  to  get  in  touch,  on  the  basis  of  direct  purchases,  with  an  important  Canadian 
exporter  of  wheat  flour. 

Machinery  and  Hardware 

63.  Iron  and  steel. — An  East  London  firm  just  starting  in  business  is  prepared 
to  consider  agency  arrangements  for  shippers  in  Canada  of  iron  and  steel,  all  kinds. 

64.  Hardware  and  tools. — An  East  London  firm  request  catalogues  and  prices 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware  and  tools  of  all  kinds. 

65.  Lanterns. — Large  Jamaica  firm  of  general  importers  wish  to  handle  Cana- 
dian lanterns  similar  to  the  "Dietz"  and  "E.  T.  Wright''  types. 
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Wood  and  Wood  Products 

66.  Broom  handles. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  consider  offers  of 
broom  handles.    Mainly  interested  in  those  in  hardwood,  size  50  inches  long  by 
inch  diameter.    Prices  delivered  Manchester  requested. 

67.  Broom  handles. — A  Manchester  firm  inquires  for  broom  handles  in  turned 
top.  Sizes  required,  48  inch  and  50  inch  by  1  inch,  1^  and  1£  inch.  Lowest  delivered 
prices  necessary. 

68.  Broom  handles. — Two  Manchester  firms  will  be  pleased  to  receive  offers  of 
broom  handles. 

69.  Broom  handles. — A  Manchester  firm  is  in  a  position  to  import  broom 
handles  in  both  hard  and  soft  woods.  They  state  that  they  are  able  to  handle  large 
quantities. 

70.  Broom  handles. — A  Northampton  firm  can  consider  offers  of  broom  handles. 
Full  particulars  should  accompany  prices. 

71.  Broom  handles. — A  Manchester  firm  is  open  to  consider  offers  of  broom 
handles  in  both  hard  and  soft  woods. 

72.  Clothes  pins. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  exporters  of 
clothes  pins.    Samples  and  prices  delivered  Manchester  requested. 

73.  Pine  squares. — A  Manchester  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  pine  squares  of  first  quality,  sizes  4£  inch,  5  inch,       inch  and  6  inch. 

74.  Wood  pulp. — A  large  and  responsible  English  firm  in  Buenos  Aires,  at 
present  importing  mechanical  and  sulphite  pulp  from  Scandinavia,  desires  to  estab- 
lish connections  with  Canadian  mills  in  a  position  to  supply  these  products  in  large 
quantities,  and  able  to  export  direct  to  the  Argentine.  Correspondence  with  manu- 
facturers only  is  desired,  and  full  details  of  present  prices,  capacity  for  export,  terms 
of  payment  and  proposed  conditions  of  agency  should  be  provided  in  first  letter, 
together  with  samples  of  product.  Quotations  must  be  given  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires. 
First-class  references  will  be  both  given  and  required.    Also  interested  in  newsprint. 

Articles  of  Clothing 

75.  Piece  goods. — A  manufacturers'  agency  firm,  covering  all  centres  of  the 
Union,  request  samples,  prices'  and  correspondence,  in  reference  to  selling  agency 
within  the  Union  of  piece  goods. 

76.  Hosiery. — A  Cape  Town  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents,  covering  all  centres 
of  the  Union,  are  prepared  to  consider  a  Canadian  hosiery  agency  in  silk  and  wood- 
silk  hosiery,  also  cotton  hosiery,  and  some  lines  of  light  cashmere  in  blacks  and 
colours. 

77.  Kubber  footwear. — A  prominent  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  desires  ^o  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  rubber 
footwear.  Full  information  and  detailed  catalogues,  with  c.i.f.  prices  Valparaiso 
(Chile),  should  be  submitted  with  first  letter.  Correspondence  in  English  or  Spanish. 
First-class  references. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

78.  Food  products  and  electrical  supplies. — A  firm  at  Genoa  requests  to  be  put 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  food  products  such  as  condensed  milk,  preserved 
fruits  and  other  tinned  foods.    Also  with  exporters  of  electrical  supplies. 

79.  Smallwares. — A  Cape  Town  commission  agency  firm  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
smallware  trade,  and  a  connection  in  same,  are  prepared  to  consider  agency  arrange- 
ments on  every  line  submitted  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  June  13;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
June  27;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  11. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  23; 
Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  16;  Cana- 
dian Conqueror,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  16 ;  Megantic,  White 
Star-Dominion  Line,  June  17 ;  Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  24 ;  Tyrr- 
henia,  Cunard  Line,  June  27 ;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  30 ; 
Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  1;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
July  8;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  14;  Albania,  Cunard 
Line,  July  15;  Megantic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  15;  Canopic,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  July  22. 

To  London. — Canadian  Aviator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June 
15;  Grey  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  16;  Anadania,  Cunard  Line,  June  17; 
Wyncote,  Furness  Line,  June  20;  Vennonia,  Cunard  Line,  June  28;  Antonia,  Cunard 
Line,  J uly  1. 

To  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  16;  Canadian  Carrier, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  17 ;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  17;  Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  24; 
Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  30;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  July  1;  Scotian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  3;  Saturnia, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  14;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
July  15. 

To  Hull. — Wyncote,  Furness  Line,  June  20. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  24;  Comishman. 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  8;  Turcoman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  22. 

To  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  June  11;  Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Line, 
July  4. 

To  Cork. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  June  12. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  .Head,  Head  Line,  June  12 ;  Ramore  Head,  Head  Line, 
June  28. 

To  Londonderry. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  June  11. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  June  15;  Man- 
chester Shipper,  Manchester  Line,  June  22;  Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line, 
July  6. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  June  16;  Cairnross, 
Thomson  Line,  June  23 ;  Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  June  30. 

To  Plymouth. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  June  17 ;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  1. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  21;  Empress 
of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  27;  Poland,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  June  28;  Scotian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  3; 
Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5. 

To  Antaverp. — Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  15 ;  Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steam- 
ships, Ltd.,  June  21;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5. 

To  Havre. — Hastings  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  13. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  June  21. 
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To  Bremen. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  28. 

To  Cherbourg. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  June  17 ;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  27 ;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  1. 

To  Hamburg. — Porsanger,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  18;  Lord  Antrim,  Head 
Line,  June  25;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  27; 
Western  Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  28. 

To  Naples  and  Genoa. — Montreal,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  22. 

To  Rotterdam. — Deuel,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  15;  Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line, 
June  25;  Western  Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  28. 

To  Bergen,  Christiania,  and  Copenhagen. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American 
Line,  June  10. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  22;  Canadian  Forester,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  13. 

To  Newfoundland. — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
June  17. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Bassa,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  July  5. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Harmonides,  Houston  Line,  June  25;  Halizones, 
Houston  Line,  July  25. 

To  North  Coast  of  Cuba. — A  steamer,  Canada  Industries,  Ltd.,  June  13. 

To  Haiti  and  Cuba  (South  Coast). — A  steamer,  Canada  Industries,  Ltd.,  June  20. 

To  Porto  Rico  and  San  Domingo. — A  steamer,  Canada  Industries,  Ltd.,  June  25. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Tremere,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
Ltd.,  June  24;  Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  28. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  June  23 ;  Chignecto,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  July  7. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black, 
Ltd.,  July  5. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Reid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Companies,  June  17,  24. 
To  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. — A  steamer,  June  14,  28,  July  12. 

From  St.  John 

To  Havana  and  Kingston  (Jamaica)  (via  Boston). — Sicilian,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  17. 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indles  Ports,  and  Demerara  (via  Halifax). — Chignecto,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  June  25. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London. — Carmarthenshire,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  loading  July. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Moerdijlc,  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  loading  June-July. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Annam,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  late 
June. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Michigan,  French  Line,  loading 
June. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  June  16;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
July  21. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine,  June  12. 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hon<;  I  Core,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
July  2;  Talthyhius,  Blue  Funnel  L'ne,  July  23. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Yonan  Maru,  Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  loading  June; 
ToJciwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  -Tune  11;  Toycolca  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  July  2;  Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  July  21. 

To  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  20. 

To  Japan,  China,  and  Manila. — Bessie  Dollar,  Robert  Dollar  Line,  June  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Asia, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  15;  Empress  of  Canada,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  29. 

To  Shanghai  and  Yokohama. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  July  2. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelah>e,  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu, 
Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  June  28. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Skirmisher, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  15. 


RISE  OF  GERMAN  MARK  REDUCING  TRADE  ACTIVITY 

The  reports  from  the  various  (branches  of  German  industry  have  for  some  time 
been  rather  less  favourable  writes  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Commercial.  It  looks  as  though  the  crest  of  the  great  wave  of  activity  produced  by 
the  fall  in  the  mark  had  passed.  Whether  a  fresh  wave  will  follow,  or  whether  we  are 
to  sink  into  the  trough  of  depression,  will  be  determined  by  the  course  of  events  in 
foreign  politics. 

The  worsened  situation  has  resulted  from  the  rise  in  the  mark  in  mid-April; 
though  it  was  only  temporary  it  made  buyers  everywhere  nervous  and  cautious.  This 
was  especially  the  case  among  retailers,  and  above  all  in  the  food  trades,  where  prices 
weakened  considerably  in  consequence  of  reduced  consumption.  In  the  case  of  manu- 
factured goods  there  were  frequently  price  agreements  remaining  in  existence,  and 
prices  were  further  increased;  but  here,  too,  increasing  opposition  is  met,  buyers 
revolting  against  the  despotism  of  the  manufacturers.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  associa- 
tions in  the  ready-made  clothing  trades  forbade  their  members  to  conclude  agree- 
ments with  weavers  for  delivery  in  three  months,  if  there  was  a  clause  providing 
for  more  than  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  price.  The  manufacturers  demand  the  right 
to  increase  prices  30  per  cent. 

Since  the  end  of  April  industry  and  the  wholesale  trade  have  made  increased 
deliveries  on  orders  for  the  home  market,  in  view  of  the  continually  greater  difficulty 
of  foreign  business  with  rising  prices.  This  added  considerably  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  retail  trade,  in  which  business  was  at  a  standstill,  and  the  financial  situation 
has  become  still  more  strained. 

FRANCE  ORGANIZING  ITS  EXPORT  ACTIVITIES 

An  instance  of  the  increasing  interest  of  French  manufacturers  in  export  trade  is 
provided  by  the  formation  of  the  Compagnie  Industrielle  et  Commerciale  d'Exporta- 
tion  Longevica,  with  a  capital  of  20  million  francs,  its  object  being  to  promote  the 
sale  in  foreign  markets  of  pig  and  finished  iron,  copper,  aluminium  alloys,  railway 
material,  mining  plant,  piping,  turbines,  pumps,  tools  and  machinery,  these  being 
the  specialities  of  some  10  important  firms  included  in  the  organization.  To  what 
markets  special  attention  is  to  be  paid  is  not  revealed  says  the  British  Export  Gazette, 
but  that  the  venture  will  take  an  important  place  in  international  competition  may- 
be regarded  as  certain. 
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SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,   17   and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,   Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  fr«*st  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 
Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  thef 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  serv.ces 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Col.  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 
B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenoa 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian, 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  B.  L*.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 

office,    Avenida   Rio   Branco,    9.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11. 
Havana.     (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Ban  t,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capuclnes,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress^ Cancomao. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Major   H.  A.   Chisholm,   M.C.,   4  Mission 

Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 
W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.   Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 
P.   W.   Ward,   P.O.   Box   121,  Singapore. 
(Territory    covers    Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 
Harrison   Watson,    73    Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracem. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 
A.  B.  Muddiman,    Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  27  Union  street, 

Glasgow,    Scotland.      (Territory  covers 

Scotland  and  Ireland).    Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

United  States. 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Contracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 
L  D.  Wilgress.    Address:     73  Basinghall 

street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN   COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 
Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B'sydney'  NaV*7*'  ExChanff6  Bulldin*«       R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau.  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  9-11  Broadway,  Port  of 
Norway  and  Denmark.  Spain,  Trinidad. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway,  Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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REPRESENTATION  FOR  CANADIAN  FIRMS  OVERSEAS 

Canadian  exporters  are  strongly  urged  to  consult  with  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners before  appointing  representatives  in  those  countries  in  which  Trade  Commis- 
sioners are  maintained. 

CANADIAN  FIRMS  SHOULD  FURNISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  WITH 
CATALOGUES  AND  EXPORT  PRICES 

It  is  strongly  advised  that  Canadian  firms  interested  in  export  trade  and  desiring 
the  assistance  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners,  should  keep  those  officers  supplied 
with  their  latest  catalogues  and  best  export  prices  f.o.b.  steamer,  or  c.i.f.  port  of 
entry. 

THE  FRUIT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool,  England, 
is  now  in  Canada,  and  about  to  begin  a  tour  of  the  fruit-growing  districts  of  British 
Columbia,  Ontario,  and  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  will  address  meetings  on  "  The  British 
and  Continental  Fruit  Markets."  His  itinerary  has  not  yet  been  fully  decided  upon, 
but  it  is  expected  that  from  July  10  to  28  will  be  devoted  to  British  Columbia,  from 
August  5  to  20  to  Ontario,  and  from  September  11  to  22  to  Nova  Scotia.  Apart  from 
fruit-producing  centres,  Mr.  Smith  will  be  in  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
and  Halifax,  and  will  be  glad  to  arrange  for  interviews  with  exporters  in  those  cities 
who  desire  information  as  to  the  British  apple  market .  Inquiries  from  British 
Columbia  in  this  connection  should  be  addressed  to  him  before  July  20  at  Vernon, 
B.C.  Inquiries  from  the  Eastern  Provinces  should  be  addressed  c/o  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

"  TRADING  WITH  SWITZERLAND  " 

A  special  report  on  Trading  with  Switzerland,  by  Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  has  now  been  published. 

This  report,  which  occupies  90  pages  of  print,  is  the  result  of  a  special  trade 
mission  to  Switzerland  undertaken  by  Mr.  Clarke  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  is  divided  into  five  parts.    These  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  Ways  and  Means  of  Successful  Trading  with  Switzerland. 

(2)  Facts  about  Switzerland,  under  which  political  character  and  geography, 
agriculture,  minerals,  fisheries,  forests,  industries,  water-power  resources,  transporta- 
tion, banking  and  finance,  are  considered. 

(3)  Market  Reports.  In  this  section  Mr.  Clarke  has  endeavoured  to  indicate  the 
principal  Swiss  import  openings.  Canadian  firms  may  not  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  all  openings,  but  the  preliminary  data  presented  should  assist  manufacturers  in 
forming  some  concrete  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  market  for  the  specific 
products  brought  under  review.    Canadian  opportunities  in  Switzerland  lie  princip- 
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ally  in  cereals,  prepared  foodstuffs,  livestock,  leather,  furs,  asbestos  and  mica;  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  in  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  tubes,  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  small  hardware  and  tools,  stationary  and  portable  engines,  varnishes, 
lumber,  wood-pulp,  paper,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods,  and  tobacco. 

(4)  Swiss  Trade,  Imports  and  Exports. 

(5)  Miscellaneous  Data,  including  commercial  organizations,  commercial  regula- 
tions, tariff  and  labour. 

In  summarizing  the  conditions  of  successful  exportation  to  Switzerland,  Mr. 
Clarke  emphasizes:  (a)  the  need  of  full  information  about  the  Swiss  and  about 
the  Swiss  market;  (fe)  the  need  of  first-hand  investigation;  (c)  the  need  of  giving 
information;  (d)  the  need  of  advertising;  (e)  the  desirability  of  the  use  of  the 
French  language,  the  'Swiss  franc,  and  the  metric  weights  and  measures;  (f)  the 
advisability  of  c.i.f.  prices  European  ports;  (g)  the  need  of  breaking  away  from 
ultra-conservative  trading  terms;  (h)  the  necessity  of  adequate  representation;  (i) 
the  indispensability  of  good  packing;  (j)  the  imperativeness  of  shipping  according 
and  up  to  sample;  (k)  the  obligation  involved  in  a  contract  once  made. 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet,  which  contains  a  sketch  map  of  Switzerland  and  is  fully 
indexed,  will  be  sent  post  free  to  addresses  in  Canada  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa,  and  to  addresses  outside  of  the  Dominion 
at  a  charge  of  35  cents  each.  As  the  number  of  copies  printed  is  strictly  limited, 
the  report  will  not  be  available  except  on  special  application. 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  June  5,  1922. — All  reports  on  business  conditions  in  the  United 
States  during  the  month  of  May  indicate  a  continued  improvement.  The  activity  in 
basic  industries  is  maintained,  and  there  is  continued  expansion  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  as  well  as  in  the  automobile  industry.  There  is  also  a  great  demand  for 
building  material,  and  in  this  connection  a  United  States  Department  of  Labour  report 
states  that  "  a  genuine  building  boom  is  on  throughout  the  country."  The  business 
revival  is  chiefly  noted  in  specific  lines,  but  a  more  general  improvement  is  doubtless 
hampered  by  the  surplus  stock  of  certain  commodities  and  the  fact  that  the  season 
for  decreased  activity  in  many  lines  of  business  is  approaching.  The  continued 
improvement  in  the  steel  industry  is  most  marked.  More  than  6,000,000  gross  tons 
of  steel  ingots  were  produced  in  April  and  May,  compared  with  4,900,000  tons  in 
February  and  March.  Production  in  April  and  May  was  at  a  rate  of  37,000,000  tons 
a  year,  or  only  12  per  cent  under  the  average  rate  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1920, 
when  the  demand  was  very  heavy.  As  a  result  of  heavy  buying  early  in  the  year,  the 
steel  market  was  somewhat  quiet  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Steel  prices  are  being 
firmly  maintained,  however,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
mills  to  cut  prices.  It  is  reported  from  Pittsburg  that  actual  steel  consumption  is 
increasing,  but  capacity  is  about  one-third  greater  than  present  production.  This 
report  states  that  the  steel  trade  has  acquired  such  momentum  in  the  past  few  months 
that  it  will  be  carried  over  the  summer  period  without  a  weakening  in  market  prices. 
Manufacturers  of  rubber  products — especially  tires  and  mechanical  goods — report  an 
improvement  in  demand.  This  is  true  also  of  manufactures  of  carpets  and  other  floor 
coverings. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  reports  an  improvement  in  the  indicated  yield  of  the 
principal  agricultural  products.  Due  to  the  continued  textile  strike,  the  output  of 
cotton  has  been  materially  lessened,  although  in  the  southern  cotton  mill  districts 
plants  are  operating  at  nearly  full  capacity.  There  is  less  activity  in  woollen  manu- 
factures, especially  worsteds,  while  the  silk  industry  continues  to  show  a  condition  of 
inactivity.    The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  general  index  number  of  wholesale  prices 
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for  May  shows  an  advance  of  two  points  as  compared  with  the  preceding  month. 
This  advance  is  attributable  to  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  and  in 
materials  used  in  basic  industries.  The  10  per  cent  reduction  in  railway  rates  by  the 
Interstate  Commission  was  a  very  important  development,  but  precisely  what  effect 
this  will  have  upon  the  movement  of  commodities  is  not  yet  clear. 

In  the  West,  while  there  continues  to  be  irregularity  in  some  lines  of  business, 
increased  railway  traffic  indicates  a  persistent  improvement.  The  advance  in  prices 
has  stimulated  buying,  and  building  material  is  being  moved  in  heavy  volume.  The 
crop  outlook  is  more  certain,  and  a  Chicago  report  states  that  bankers  in  every  part 
of  the  country  are  furnishing  support  to  farmers  and  business  men  in  all  lines  of 
trade.  Wheat  is  reported  as  being  in  excellent  condition,  and  business  men  report 
that  buying  generally  is  on  a  steadier  and  sounder  basis. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  returns  show  more  marked  improvement 
in  employment  conditions  in  May  than  in  any  recent  month.  There  was  an  increase 
of  3-2  per  cent  in  the  number  of  workers  employed  by  1,428  firms  located  in  the  65 
principal  industrial  centres  of  the  United  States.  There  was  an  increase  in  eleven 
groups  of  industries  and  a  decrease  in  three  groups.  "  The  country  as  a  whole  is 
rapidly  getting  back  to  an  employment  basis,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  and  cotton 
textile  industries,"  reports  the  Director  General  of  the  Employment  Service. 

Financially,  the  month  of  May  was  one  of  stability.  The  Canadian  dollar  in  the 
New  York  market  continued  to  improve.  During  the  month  the  discount  on  the 
Canadian  dollar  dropped  to  below  1  per  cent — the  lowest  point  in  four  years — and 
bankers  believe  that  the  beginning  of  the  wheat  movement  will  bring  a  still  further 
improvement.  On  the  1st  of  May  the  discount  on  the  Canadian  dollar  in  New  York 
was  12%4  per  cent.    On  May  31  it  was  «9558  per  cent. 

CANADA'S  EXPORT  TRADE  (PRE-WAR  AND  POST-WAR)  IN  RELATION  TO 
THAT  OF  OTHER  LEADING  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 

The  attached  graphs  illustrate  the  development  of  Canada's  export  trade  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  other  leading  exporting  countries  of  the  world. 

Within  the  period  (1905-13)  covered  by  the  graph  depicting  the  pre-war  posi- 
tion, Canada  moved  from  ninth  up  to  eighth  place.  Germany,  which  had  been  steadily 
gaining  on  the  United  States  in  the  competition  for  world  trade,  succeeded  in  passing 
her  rival  in  1912,  and  by  the  end  of  1913  had  established  herself  definitely  in  second 
place,  and  was  increasing  her  volume  of  exports  annually,  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Canada  at  the  end  of  the  post-war  period  occupied  fourth  place  among  the  great 
exporting  nations,  showing  a  notable  advance  from  the  position  occupied  by  her  in 
1913. 

The  figures  indicated  for  the  first  three  months  of  1922  are  given  to  show  the 
general  trend  towards  normal  conditions  in  the  countries  shown.  The  United  King- 
dom has  once  more  taken  the  leading  place  for  total  volume  of  exports,  whereas  the 
United  States  still  continues  to  show  a  decrease  corresponding  to  that  of  1921.  The 
decline  in  France  appears  to  have  become  arrested,  and  her  exports  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1922  indicate  more  satisfactory  conditions  of  export  trade.  Canadian 
exports  continue  to  decline,  but  the  Dominion  still  occupies  fourth  place,  though 
closely  pressed  by  Japan.  The  figures  for  the  first  three  months  of  1922  are  not 
available  for  Australia,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  the  Argentine. 

Germany's  exports  are  not  indicated  in  the  post-war  graph,  owing  to  the  extreme 
depreciation  of  the  mark.  Her  figures  for  1921,  although  reaching  the  enormous 
total  of  119,000,000,000  marks,  represent  a  purchasing  power  in  Canada  of  only 
$390,000,000  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  This  valuation  of  German  exports 
would  therefore  place  Germany,  in  the  post-war  graph,  in  nintli  place,  leading  Spain 
only  among  the  larger  exporting  nations. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ITALY 

Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  sends  the 
following  cablegram  under  date  June  12,  descriptive  of  the  business  and  financial 
conditions  in  Italy  during  the  month  of  May: — 

"  Fewer  business  failures.  Discount  bank  crisis  settled.  Note  circulation 
decreased.  State  revenue  larger.  Bourse  trading  active  with  most  securities  up. 
Commercial  markets  more  animated.  Political  barometer  cloudy.  Social  situation 
more  lurid.  Crop  reports  less  encouraging.  Unemployment  slightly  higher.  Metal- 
lurgical strike  involving  50,000  men  in  Milan  province  called.  Capital  investment 
less.  Bank  deposits  smaller.  January's  imports  double  exports.  Exchange  slightly 
depreciated.  Wholesale  prices  stationary.  Government  decree  extends  suspension 
import  duty  on  wheat,  oats,  rye,  corn,  till  December  31." 

ITALY'S  1921  MINERAL  PRODUCTION 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  May  18,  1922. — There  have  just  been  published  the  statistics  relating  to 
Italy's  mineral  output  for  the  year  1921.  A  comparison  of  these  statistics  with  the 
figures  for  1913  shows  that  last  year's  production  of  manganese,  pyrites,  mercury, 
lignite,  peat,  rock  and  marine  salt,  bitumen,  bauxite,  leucite,  boric  acid,  alabaster, 
asbestos,  barytes,  colouring  earths,  quartz,  clays,  magnesium  earths  and  refractory 
materials  was  each  higher  than  in  1913.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  iron, 
copper,  lead  and  zinc  ores,  sulphur,  petroleum,  alum,  graphite,  marble,  granite,  slate, 
lithographic  and  whet  stones,  pumice,  talc  and  silicic  sand  was  each  under  the  1914 
output. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  production  of  the  Italian  mines  and  quarries 
for  1921  and  the  percentage  of  that  production  compared  with  1913 : — 


Per  cent 

Products 

Tons 

of  1913 

  279,980 

46 

  4,700 

290 

  22,700 

25 

  26,500 

59 

  69,000 

43 

  448,600 

141 

  1,070 

106 

  1,134,250 

161  ' 

  63,500 

267 

  313,400 

77 

  45,400 

109 

  45,300 

255 

  4,780 

72 

Asphalt  

  91,800 

53 

  600 

152 

Ichthyological  schists  

  1,100 

55,000 

  1,170 

19 

  49,100 

706 

  9,900 

618 

Boric  acid  

  2,490 

103 

Graphite  

  5,750 

51 

  254,000 

49 

  5,450 

139 

  74,500 

19 

Slate   . 

  9,700 

22 

  160 

21 

  680 

80 

72 

  420 

240 

  21,000 

87 

  13,500 

104 

  10,900 

145 

  33,400 

103 

113 

1,566 

Refractory  material  

  42,000 

755 

  178,000 

46 
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GERMAN  PAPER  PRICES 

According  to  a  Norwegian  journal,  which  mentions  the  matter  as  one  of 
significance,  the  prices  of  paper  and  pulp  in  Germany  are  at  present  higher  than  in 
Norway.  This  is  attributed  to  the  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  in 
Germany. 

The  newspaper  further  states  that  the  German  exporters  are  now  endeavouring 
to  enter  into  a  price  agreement  with  the  Norwegian  exporters,  which  is  considered 
to  be  a  remarkable  fact,  as  it  indicates  that  in  the  long  run  a  depreciated  currency 
yields  no  advantage  to  the  exporters. 

As  to  the  high  sale  prices  in  Germany,  concerning  which  the  German  newspapers 
are  loud  in  their  complaints,  the  Cologne  Gazette  is  at  present  notifying  German 
subscribers  that  the  monthly  price  is  now  40  marks,  of  which  the  paper  manufac- 
turers receive  35  marks. 

CONTRACT  EVASION  IN  BERLIN 

The  continual  depreciation  of  the  mark  has  caused  losses  on  old  contracts  made 
at  fixed  prices  and  has  led  to  a  development  which  is  of  international  concern,  says 
a  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  Trade  Supplement.  Otto  Wolff,  of  Cologne, 
and  a  number  of  iron  masters  are  notifying  their  customers  of  their  inability  to 
execute  old  orders  which  were  booked  at  fixed  prices,  and  of  their  withdrawal  from 
the  contracts. 

As  some  works  are  still  behind  in  the  execution  of  orders  placed  in  1921,  delivery 
at  the  old  prices  would  certainly  cause  considerable  losses,  but  customers  claim  that 
it  would  be  contrary  to  fair  trading  if  this  practice  were  generally  adopted.  It  is 
alleged  that  new  business,  even  from  customers  whose  old  contracts  were  still 
unexecuted,  was  carried  out  at  current  prices,  while  the  former  orders  were  obviously 
neglected.  "  Wolff "  controls  the  greater  part  of  the  German  tinplate  production 
and  also  does  a  large  trade  in  black  sheet.  It  has  substantial  interests  in  iron  and 
steel  works,  engineering  shops,  and  shipyards.  Its  position  in  the  fine  sheet  business 
amounts  almost  to  a  monopoly,  and  some  small  and  medium-sized  firms  have  to 
depend  upon  it  for  raw  materials. 

BRISTOL'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Bristol,  May  26,  1922. — The  figures  have  just  become  available  in  regard  to  the 
Port  of  Bristol's  trade  with  Canada  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1922.  As  the 
figures  are  instructive,  showing  Canadian  exporters  the  commodities  in  which  this 
port  deals,  details  are  published  below.  The  number  of  vessels  from  all  sources  over- 
seas putting  into  Bristol  for  the  past  year  were  786,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of 
1,724,529.  Of  these,  71  vessels  came  from  Canadian  ports,  with  a  registered  tonnage 
of  140,053. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  little  over  one  ton  in  every  seven  tons  imported 
from  overseas  at  Bristol  is  Canadian  for  the  past  year. 

principal  imports 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  eggs  that  came  in  from  overseas  to  Bristol  were 
from  Canada,  while  not  quite  a  third  of  the  total  grain  imports  were  Canadian,  the 
smallest  proportionate  amount  being  in  maize.  Nearly  a  fifth  of  the  flour  and  meal 
was  Canadian.  On  the  other  hand,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  cheese  imported  was  Cana- 
dian. Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  lard  coming  in  was  Canadian,  and  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  bacon  and  hams.  The  importation  of  leather  was  small,  but  the  writer  believes 
that  it  will  be  heavier  this  year.  Again  he  would  call  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
Canadian  sugar  refiners  sending  larger  shipments  of  sugar  to  this  port. 

Statistics  for  the  principal  imports  into  Bristol  from  Canadian  ports  are  as 
follows  (unless  where  otherwise  stated,  the  figures  represent  long  tons,  the  totals  from 
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all  sources  being:  placed  within  parentheses) :  barley,  62,822  (190,107) ;  maize,  37,784 
(209,581);  oats,  34,168  (56,487);  wheat,  117,866  (380,252);  agricultural  implements, 
40  (88);  chemicals,  15  (3,082);  effects  (furniture),  19  (45);  eggs,  65  (65);  flour 
and  meal,  13,052  (57,951) ;  apples,  fresh,  l,6i6  (2,127) ;  apples,  dried,  47  (4,933) ; 
apples,  canned,  15  (3,061);  hay,  10  (15);  hardware,  22  (464);  iron,  226  (16,241); 
leather,  24  (364);  milk,  629  (4,450);  painters'  colours,  13  (432);  paper,  335  (18,642) ; 
butter,  429  (687);  cheese,  5,925  (10,672);  lard,  2,309  (10,555);  bacon  and  hams, 
5,378  (9,549) ;  salted  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  31  (82)  ;  frozen  beef,  mutton,  and  pork, 
377  (4,711) ;  canned  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  50  (884)  ;  sugar,  7,557  (66,519) ;  wood- 
pulp,  11  (6,778);  and  deals,  6,774  loads  (54,006). 

EXPORTS 

The  export  trade  to  Canadian  ports  from  the  Port  of  Bristol  for  the  same  period 
ending  April  30,  1922,  shows  that  only  7,007  tons  of  goods  were  exported  to  Canada. 
The  number  of  vessels  carrying  these  exports  was  26,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of 
87,701.  This  on  the  whole  shows  that  for  every  ton  sent  out  from  Bristol  to  Canadian 
ports  some  42-5  tons  were  brought  on  from  Canada,  showing  a  balance  of  trade  greatly 
in  favour  of  Canada.  This  illustrates  the  weak  side  of  the  Port  of  Bristol.  It  is 
more  of  a  receiving  port  than  an  export  port  because  the  immediate  hinterland  of 
Bristol  is  agricultural,  and  these  products  find  a  ready  market  locally. 

The  heaviest  exports  to  Canada  from  Bristol  are  iron  of  all  kinds,  tin  plates,  and 
clay.  Among  the  chemicals,  copper  sulphite  figures,  but  is  not  specified  in  the  returns. 
The  three  principal  exports — clay,  iron,  and  tin  plates — are  of  course  not  Bristol 
products  at  all,  clay  coming  from  Cornwall,  and  the  iron  and  tin  plates  coming  from 
South  "Wales.  The  principal  exports  were  (in  long  tons)  as  follows:  bags  and  bagging, 
39  tons;  bath  bricks,  12  tons;  bricks  and  tiles,  15  tons;  chemicals,  233  tons;  clay, 
1,693  tons;  cocoa  and  chocolate,  54  tons;  dairy  machinery,  9  tons;  earths,  Fullers, 
95  tons;  earths,  other  kinds,  46  tons;  earthenware,  35  tons;  fruit,  17  tons;  furniture 
and  effects,  36  tons;  glass,  34  tons;  glue,  24  tons;  hardware,  3  tons;  iron  of  all 
kinds,  2,080  tons;  oil,  34  tons;  onions,  20  tons;  paint,  37  tons;  paper,  107  tons; 
pickles  and  preserves,  134  tons;  provisions,  115  tons;  rags,  352  tons;  rope,  cordage, 
etc.,  59  tons;  stearine,  3  tons;  stone,  11  tons;  textiles,  clothing,  etc.,  4  tons;  tin 
plates,  1,523  tons;  vinegar,  27  tons;  whiting,  6  tons;  wines  and  spirits,  12  tons; 
wood  goods,  22  tons ;  wool,  17  tons ;  all  other  goods,  99  tons — a  total  of  7,007  tons. 

STATE  OF  TRADE  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Bay 

Manchester,  June  1,  1922. — Towards  the  end  of  May  there  was  certainly  evident 
among  the  business  men  of  Manchester  a  more  cheerful  spirit  than  has  existed  for 
many  months  past.  By  many  people,  and  also  by  some  sections  of  the  press,  that 
cheerfulness  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  reviving  trade ;  but  it  would  be  a  more  faith- 
ful interpretation  to  say  that  it  was  inspired,  not  so  much  by  the  fact  that  some  slight 
trade  improvement  has  asserted  itself,  as  by  the  sure  knowledge  that  the  worst  of 
the  trade  depression  was  over.  No  one  can  be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  cotton  mills 
are  idle,  and  that  the  machinery  in  motion  is  working  far  from  its  full  capacity.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Lee,  of  the  Fine  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Doublers'  Association,  informed  the 
members  of  that  body  a  few  days  ago  that  uncertainty  would  characterize  trade  during 
the  next  year  or  two,  and  that  the  situation  would  call  for  continued  effort  and  fore- 
sight. He  thought  the  worst  was  over,  however,  as  they  had  got  their  values  back 
upon  a  reasonable  basis. 

Leather,  Boot  and  Shoe  Trades. — Reports  emanating  from  Northampton,  Ket- 
tering, Leicester,  Stafford,  and  the  leather  centres  are  certainly  more  cheerful  to-day 
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than  they  have  been  for  many  months.  The  transactions  in  leather,  however,  seem  to 
be  associated  with  the  domestic,  rather  than  the  imported  product. 

The  unusually  sunny  weather  has  created  a  lively  home  demand  for  ladies'  fancy 
shoes;  but  the  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  exhibit  only  a  slight  revival. 

Chemical  Trades. — The  chemical  merchants  interviewed  report  a  quiet  home 
market,  and  a  slowly  improving  export  demand.  Prices  of  chemicals  are  not  fluctuat- 
ing to  any  marked  degree. 

Engineering  Trades. — The  electrical  engineering  and  the  textile  machinery  indus- 
tries issue  favourable  reports  regarding  orders  on  hand,  especially  the  former.  Other 
engineering  industries,  however,  are  still  under  the  cloud  of  their  labour  troubles.  It 
is  anticipated  that  before  these  notes  appear  in  print  the  dispute  will  be  settled,  and 
that  all  the  men  will  have  resumed  work  after  a  prolonged  and  painful  struggle. 

Timber  Trade. — The  timber  importers  of  Manchester  have  no  improvement  to 
report  over  conditions  existing  in  April. 

Produce  and  Provisions. — The  ten  merchants  interviewed  by  the  Commissioner 
affirmed  that  trade  is  still  quiet  in  produce  and  provisions.  The  prices  of  Danish 
butter  have  been  reduced;  the  demand  for  Canadian  and  American  bacon  is  not 
brisk;  the  cheese  market  is  steady;  and  the  demand  for  eggs  has  fallen  off.  The 
warmer  weather  has  improved  the  sales  of  canned  fruits ;  but  stocks  are  not  heavy,  as 
importers  are  awaiting  prices  of  the  new  crop. 


ENGLISH  FRUIT  CROP  PROSPECTS 

The  winter  monotony  of  the  fruit  supply  is  now  being  relieved  by  arrivals  of 
cherries  from  France,  apricots  from  Spain,  and  early  English  gooseberries,  says  the 
London  Times.  Cherries  are  being  sold  in  the  shops  at  Is.  a  pound,  but  the  best 
qualities  cost  2s.;  the  apricots  can  be  had  at  Is.  3d.  a  pound,  and  the  gooseberries  at 
lOd.  to  Is.  6d. 

It  is  still  a  little  too  early  to  speak  with  confidence  about  the  prospects  of  the 
English  fruit  season,  but  Mr.  Barnett  Emanuel,  of  Covent  Garden,  said  on  June  1 
that  there  was  a  promise  of  very  good  crops,  particularly  in  the  case  of  cherries  and 
plums.  Present  indications  suggest  that  there  will  be  only  a  moderate  yield  of 
strawberries  though  the  quality  should  be  above  the  average.  The  drought  last  year, 
followed  by  many  cold  months,  has  killed  off  the  older  plants,  and  the  younger  ones 
do  not  give  so  good  a  yield.  The  crops  must  come  chiefly  from  two-  and  three-year- 
old  plants,  though  some  of  the  fourth  year,  which  usually  give  the  finest  berries, 
have  also  survived.    A  little  rain  is  wanted  to  bring  the  strawberries  along. 

The  apple  crop  is  likely  to  fall  well  below  that  of  last  year.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  bloom  in  the  orchards,  but  most  of  it  was  male  bloom,  and  this  means  a 
disappointing  harvest.  The  cherry  sales  have  yet  to  be  held  as  the  fruit  is  not  vet 
sufficiently  developed  for  buyers  to  be  sure  how  the  crops  will  turn  out.  Prospects, 
however,  are  good.  Fair  supplies  of  raspberries  are  expected,  but  blight  has  affected 
the  black  currants  in  some  districts.    There  should  be  plenty  of  gooseberries. 


COFFEE  CROP  OF  COLOMBIA 

A  Baranquilla  (Colombia)  correspondent,  says  Kelly's,  that  the  coffee  crop  for  the 
current  year  is  the  highest  "  on  record."  In  1906  Colombia  produced  605,000  bags 
of  coffee,  and  in  1918  1,102,000  bags.  Thanks  to  new  plantations  laid  out  in  1914, 
the  1919  crop  yielded  more  than  1,300,000  bags,  and  the  current  crop  will  probably 
reach  1,600,000  bags.  Experts  who  have  studied  conditions  locally  hold  that  within 
the  next  ten  years  Colombia's  coffee  crop  will  reach  well  above  3,500,000  bags. 
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INDIAN  MARKET  FOR  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Leather  Boots  and  Shoes 

Calcutta,  April  24,  1922. — At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  shoes 
worn  in  India  are  supplied  from  domestic  production.  Indian  production  of  cheap 
footwear  is  increasing,  and  it  is  improbable  that  foreign  shoe  manufacturers  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  cheap  Indian-made  articles.  High-class  footwear  is  not 
manufactured  in  India  at  present,  and  probably  will  not  be  for  many  years,  because 
the  tanning  industry  has  not  progressed  sufficiently  to  supply  a  high-class  leather. 
Many  high-class  shoes,  however,  are  custom  made  by  Chinese  shoemakers  from 
imported  leathers. 

The  lighter  lines  of  stylish  footwear  produced  by  Canadian  companies  for 
the  Canadian  market  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  high-class  trade  in  India, 
as  American-made  shoes  are  on  the  whole  more  popular  than  English.  There  would 
be  no  necessity  therefore  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  make  special  lines  for  this 
market. 

STYLE  OF  FOOTWEAR  IN  DEMAND  IN  INDIA 

The  demand  is  for  low  shoes  almost  entirely.  Of  sole  fastenings  the  Goodyear 
welt  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  popular,  and  in  the  uppers  both  calf  and  chrome  are 
used  for  men's  shoes,  and  kid  for  women's  shoes.  The  wide  last  is  favoured  for  native 
wear,  while  Europeans  prefer  the  more  pointed  toe.  Military  heels  are  found  on 
most  men's  shoes;  Louis  heels  are  in  demand  for  women's  shoes.  For  men  and  boys 
the  demand  is  chiefly  for  light  footwear,  including  patent  pumps,  and  for  women  the 
most  popular  lines  are  white  and  patent  pumps  with  buckles  and  trimmings.  The 
best  selling  lines  for  misses  and  children  are  flat-heeled  pumps  with  buckles. 

CONDITION  OF  SHOE  INDUSTRY  IN  INDIA 

Shoe  manufacturing  in  India  is  conducted  on  a  small  scale.  There  are  only  one 
or  two  large-scale  manufacturers.  Most  of  the  domestic  production  is  supplied  from 
small  factories  employing  from  20  to  100  hands,  whose  output  is  seldom  more  than  a 
few  weeks  ahead  of  the  demand. 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  are  carrying  very  heavy  stocks,  purchased  in  India 
and  from  abroad  when  the  rupee  was  worth  from  2s.  to  2s.  lOd.  Now  that  the  rupee 
is  down  to  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4d.,  these  dealers  find  that  they  are  unable  to  dispose 
of  their  stocks  except  at  very  heavy  sacrifices.  They  are  very  slow  in  liquidation, 
and  the  importers  have  lost  heavily  in  their  dealings  with  the  wholesaler  and  retailer. 
There  are  said  to  be  several  hundred  thousand  pairs  of  imported  shoes  bought  at 
high  prices  which  are  now  practically  unsaleable,  unless  the  merchant  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  them  at  one-third  of  their  original  cost.  The  largest  importer  in  India  says 
that  he  has  lost  over  £300,000  in  bad  debts  in  shoes.  He  says  that  it  will  require 
another  two  years  for  the  present  stocks  to  be  fully  liquidated.  Buying  is  thus  sub- 
normal, and  there  are  said  to  be  few  indications  of  improvement  for  at  least  another 
year. 

CANADIAN    SHOES    IN  INDIA 

Canadian  shoes  manufactured  by  a  well-known  firm  are  stocked  in  several  shops 
in  India.  One  retail  store  in  Calcutta  has  at  present  800  pairs  of  a  certain 
make  of  shoes  on  his  shelves.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  more  than  a  few 
thousand  pairs  of  Canadian  shoes  have  been  imported  into  India.  It  appears  that 
these  were  purchased  through  London  by  the  London  buying  agents  of  the  importers 
in  India.    These  Canadian  shoes  referred  to  were  nearly  all  tanned,  and  it  appears 
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that  there  is  something  in  the  finish  of  the  leather  that  has  given  them  a  tendency  to 
go  black  in  this  climate.  No  mention  is  made  in  the  official  returns  of  the  Indian 
Government  of  Canadian  shoes  being  imported  into  India. 

AMERICAN  SHOES  IN  INDIA 

According  to  the  official  customs  returns,  the  record  of  American  shoes  imported 
into  India  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  as  follows:  1916,  87,000  pairs;  1917, 
39,000  pairs,  1918,  68,000  pairs;  1919,  225,000  pairs;  1920,  220,000  pairs.  The  majority 
of  these  were  comparatively  of  high  grades,  largely  men's  tan  and  black  welts  and 
women's  fancy  shoes  and  pumps. 

A  well-known  make  of  American  shoe  has  been  featured  by  a  firm  who  have  the 
largest  retail  establishments  throughout  India  and  Ceylon  as  well  as  the  Far  East. 
These  shoes  were  successful  over  other  American  and  English  makes  because  they 
supply  the  market  with  the  most  advanced  styles  in  shoes  which  sold  well  as  long  as 
the  rupee  exchange  remained  high.  Now,  however,  that  rupee  exchange  is  low,  sales 
of  this  make  in  India  in  1921  fell  away  by  nearly  75  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

Of  several  other  makes  of  American  shoes  sent  out  some  were  satisfactory,  but 
many  were  said  to  be  of  very  poor  quality.  The  importer  of  these  shoes  said  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  exporters  were  trying  to  get  rid  of  "  dud  "  lines  by  shipping  them 
to  this  market.  The  result  has  been  that  the  average  person  in  India  hesitates  to 
purchase  an  American  shoe  unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  name  on  the  shoe,  and 
that  one  of  well-established  reputation. 

One  comes  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  shoe  manufacturer  who  purposes 
building  up  a  market  in  India  must  feature  his  name  extensively  and  prominently.  It 
would  appear  to  be  quite  useless  to  attempt  now  to  supply  the  Indian  market  with 
assortments  of  shoes  under  several  trade  marks. 

ENGLISH-MADE   SHOES   IN  INDDA. 

The  imports  of  shoes  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  past  five  years  have  been 
as  follows:  1916,  745,000  pairs;  1917,  351,000  pairs;  1918,  267,000  pairs;  1919, 
137,000  pairs;  1920,  405,000  pairs. 

English-made  shoes  are  sold  in  India  largely  to  Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians, 
as  well  as  to  the  high-class  Indian  trade.  A  great  many  brands  of  English  shoes  are 
sold  in  India,  because  purchasers  demand  the  brand  of  shoes  they  are  accustomed  to 
buy  at  home.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  English  prices  have  been  so 
high  that  purchasers  demanding  a  high-class  shoe  have  in  many  cases  bought  American/ 
as  they  have  not  been  as  a  rule  as  high-priced  as  English.  The  high-class  walking  or 
riding  shoe  sold  in  India  is  almost  exclusively  English,  whereas  high-class  shoes  sold 
for  ordinary  street  wear  have  been  largely  American. 

PRICES  OF  SHOES  IN  INDIA 

The  prevailing  retail  prices  expressed  in  Canadian  currency  for  good  quality 
imported  shoes  are  as  follows: — 

For  men's  ordinary  walking  shoes,  $12  to  $15 ;  for  women's,  $15  to  $18. 

For  men's  patent  shoes,  $14  to  $15. 

For  women's  patent  fancy  shoes,  $18  to  $25. 

The  average  price  of  shoes  of  domestic  manufacture  purchased  by  natives  runs 
from  about  $1.50  to  $4.  These  shoes  are  made  of  solid  leather,  but  the  leather  is  not 
well  tanned  and  the  shoes  are  poorly  finished  and  do  not  last  very  long. 

In  order  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  domestic  trade,  imported  shoes  should  be  laid 
down  in  Calcutta,  duty  paid,  for  about  $4.  A  good  sale  could  be  developed  for  a  cheap 
patent  shoe  if  it  could  be  laid  down  in  Calcutta  for  about  $4.50. 

The  average  advance  of  retail  selling  prices  over  wholesale  quotations  in  India 
is  about  30  per  cent. 
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CANVASS    OF   THE  MARKET 

The  best  quality  of  imported  shoes  is  purchased  by  the  large  retailers  in  India 
direct  through  their  London  buying  houses.  This  applies  to  the  purchases  of  all 
foreign  shoes,  American  as  well  as  English.  The  cheaper  qualities  of  foreign  shoes 
are  generally  purchased  by  one  of  the  larger  importing  houses  through  their  pur- 
chasing office  in  London.  These  Indian  firms  usually  indicate  to  their  London  buying 
houses  the  quantities,  styles,  and  prices  of  the  shoes  they  require,  and  the  rest  is  left 
to  the  buyer  in  London.    Foreign  shoe  manufacturers  do  not  carry  stocks  in  India. 

The  ideal  way  of  canvassing  the  Indian  market  would  be  for  an  association  of 
Canadian  shoe  manufacturers  to  send  a  representative  with  a  full  line  of  samples  to 
canvass  the  market  in  India;  at  the  same  time  the  buying  houses  in  London  should 
be  approached.  This  association  of  Canadian  shoe  manufacturers  should  really  have 
a  representative  permanently  in  London,  who  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  buyers. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  supply  a  reliable  list  of  shoe  importers  in 
India.  Some  of  the  largest  importers  of  shoes  have  for  the  moment  completely  retired 
from  the  shoe  importing  business  owing  to  the  heavy  stocks  in  the  country  and  the 
losses  which  they  have  sustained.  Some  English  manufacturers  are  exporting  direct 
to  departmental  houses  and  bazaar  dealers.  Export  to  Indian  dealers  is,  however,  a 
very  risky  proceeding  and  should  not  be  adopted  by  Canadian  exporters.  Canadian 
manufacturers  could,  however,  with  safety  sell  to  certain  firms  whose  names  are  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  27090). 

If  an  association  of  Canadian  shoe  manufacturers  decide  to  enter  the  Indian, 
or  for  that  matter  the  Eastern  market,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  them  to 
open  an  office  with  their  own  representative  in  London.  It  would  also  seem  to  be 
practically  a  necessity  for  this  association  to  send  a  representative  on  a  scouting 
trip  throughout  the  East  to  canvass  the  situation  on  the  spot.  It  would  be  unnecessary 
to  make  this  trip  every  year,  after  having  once  established  connections,  as  the  neces- 
sary connections  may  be  maintained  at  London  by  the  Canadian  representative.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  head  offices  of  most  of  the  large  and  reliable  importers 
in  India  are  in  London,  and  that  the  buying  policy  is  dictated  from  London  to  quite 
an  extraordinary  extent. 

PRICE   QUOTATIONS   AND  DISCOUNTS 

The  majority  of  the  shoe  importers  in  India  wish  quotations  f.o.b  Canadian  or 
American  ports  in  Canadian  or  American  currency.  These  importers  prefer  to  pay 
♦freight,  insurance  and  duty  from  the  seaport  to  India  and  are  accustomed  to  get  a 
cash  discount  of  2^  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  from  the  manufacturers. 

As  has  been  stated,  shoe  importers  like  a  liberal  discount  for  cash,  otherwise  they 
require  about  six  months'  credit.  Canadian  manufacturers  should  arrange  to  give 
such  importers  as  departmental  stores  the  terms  they  request,  as  there  is  no  doubt 
about  their  reliability.  If  shipments  are  made  to  Indian  bazaar  dealers,  however, 
it  should  be  insisted  that  credit  be  established  in  London  before  shipments  are  made. 

Felt  Footwear 

Felt  footwear  is  used  in  India  to  a  very  limited  extent  and  practically  none  is 
imported.  It  is  used  only  in  the  Hill  districts  of  India,  and  nearly  all  the  require- 
ments are  supplied  by  domestic  manufacturers  at  very  low  prices. 

Rubber  Footwear 

Bubber  footwear  is  used  in  India  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  European  and 
Eurasian  populations.  A  good  canvas  white  shoe  with  solid  rubber  soles  is  in  consid- 
erable demand  at  a  retail  price  of  less  than  $4.  If  such  a  shoe  could  be  landed  in 
India  for  about  $2.25,  many  thousand  pairs  could  be  sold  annually.    Most  of  this 
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type  of  shoe  is  now  supplied  by  English  manufacturers.  It  is  complained,  however, 
that  English  rubber  sole  canvas  shoes  are  not  sufficiently  up-to-date  in  shape.  On 
the  other  hand,  American  shoes  of  this  kind  are  too  expensive. 

Canadian  rubber  tennis  shoes  should  be  very  acceptable  in  the  Indian  market. 
A  very  prominent  tennis  shoe  is  the  uKed''  Goodyear  shoe.  This  now  retails  for 
about  $4,  and  there  are  many  complaints  that  this  is  a  very  exorbitant  price.  The 
experiences  of  the  writer  with  the  success  of  Canadian  rubber  footwear  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Mexico  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  equally  successful  in  India.  The 
problem  is  purely  one  of  price.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  can  put  on  this  market 
a  good  soft  tennis  shoe,  something  like  the  "  Ked,"  at  a  slightly  lower  price  than  this 
brand,  they  would  be  able  to  build  up  a  considerable  market. 

DEMAND  FOR  BUTTER  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  May  27,  1922. — During  the  last  six  months  a  considerable  demand 
has  sprung  up  in  Japan  for  Canadian  butter  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  found  that  it 
could  be  imported  in  competition  with  the  local  manufactured  product.  One  firm  in 
Yokohama,  who  are  pioneers  in  this  business,  purchases  3,500  pounds  monthly,  and 
placed  their  contract  for  a  whole  year  in  advance  at  this  rate.  Inquiries  have  been 
received  from  other  firms  who  are  anxious  to  purchase  from  Canada,  and  who  have 
been  influenced  in  the  making  of  these  inquiries  from  having  seen  the  good  results 
obtained  by  the  firm  already  referred  to.  During  the  last  month  this  office  has  received 
inquiries  for  20  tons  or  more,  but  on  cabling  inquiries  to  various  firms  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  delivery  could  not  be  made  owing  to  the  fact  that  production  was  down  in 
Canada. 

The  Canadian  shipments  referred  to  are  for  the  most  part  imported  in  1-pound 
prints,  50  pounds  to  a  wooden  box.  However,  some  of  the  inquirers  asked  for  bulk 
shipment,  56  pounds  to  a  tin-lined  case. 

It  is  very  important  that  shipments  of  butter  should  be  kept  in  cold  storage  at 
all  times  if  it  is  to  arrive  on  this  side  in  the  best  condition.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  cold  storage  in  Japan  is  rather  expensive,  costing  3  sen  (1  sen  =  £  cent)  per 
pound  per  month,  buyers  prefer  to  import  a  few  thousand  pounds  monthly  rather  than 
a  large  quantity  in  one  shipment.  It  is  important  therefore  that  adequate  arrange- 
ments be  made  with  shipping  companies  to  secure  the  necessary  cold  storage  space. 

GOVERNMENT  CERTIFICATE 

Canada's  most  formidable  competitor  at  the  present  time  is  Australia,  which 
exports  large  quantities  into  Japan,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  figures  given  below. 
The  important  feature  of  this  business,  and  one  which  is  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  Australian  dairy  products,  is  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from 
the  Government  giving  the  grade  and  their  inspection  mark  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Commonwealth  Government  does.  Although  the  quality  of  Canadian  butter  so  far 
received  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  the  writer  feels  that  if  Canadian  firms  are  to 
make  the  most  of  this  business  we  should  obtain  some  kind  of  Government  certificate 
to  accompany  our  shipments.  If  therefore  such  certificates  are  not  to  be  had  at  the 
present  moment,  the  writer  would  advise  those  parties  concerned  in  this  business  to 
take  the  matter  up  immediately  with  the  authorities  in  charge  of  this  matter. 

Two  inquiries  for  butter  for  Japan  appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal,  page  1002. 

In  1920,  3,035  piculs  of  butter  (1  picul  =  133  pounds)  were  imported  into  Japan 
valued  at  415  thousand  yen,  of  which  Australia  imported  2,730  piculs,  valued  at  370 
thousand  yen.    In  1921,  2,031  piculs  were  imported,  valued  at  249-5  thousand  yen. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN  DURING  APRIL-MAY 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Yokohama,  May  15,  1922. — The  endeavour  to  avoid  losses  due  to  a  decline  in 
value  prevents  Japan  from  competing  in  the  world's  markets.  Export  business  cannot 
recover  until  values  are  allowed  to  find  their  own  level.  This  in  a  word  explains  this 
country's  great  falling  off  in  overseas  trade,  which  at  first  thought  might  seem  unim- 
portant from  the  Canadian  viewpoint,  but  when  it  is  found  that  as  a  result  openings 
for  Canadian  goods  on  this  market  are  becoming  more  difficult,  it  is  time  to  appreciate 
what  this  decrease  in  Japan's  sales  will  mean  in  the  end.  Luckily  for  Japan  she  still 
has  war  profits  to  spend,  which  fact  accounts  for  heavy  importations  during  past  few 
months,  while  it  has  also  kept  the  labour  situation  at  ease.  Wages  in  Japan  are  still 
high;  they  have  not  declined  in  the  same  ratio  as  has  the  country's  trade.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  labourer's  ideas  concerning  his  rights  have  developed  much  more 
rapidly  than  has  his  efficiency,  with  the  result  that  the  employer  is  not  getting  the 
proper  returns  for  capital  spent  on  wages.  All  things  considered  go  to  show  that  there 
exists  more  or  less  of  an  artificial  atmosphere  in  Japan  economics  to-day.  The 
question  is  how  long  these  conditions  can  continue,  and  the  majority  of  business  men 
predict  greater  stringency  before  any  improvement  takes  place. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  APRIL 

Japan's  external  trade  in  April  was  again  adverse.  The  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  reached  a  value  of  yen  56,806,000.  Imports  were  valued  at  yen  185,952,000 
and  exports  at  yen  129,146,000.  On  the  import  list  nineteen  out  of  twenty-eight 
principal  articles  registered  gains,  among  them  being  skins  and  hides,  hemps  and 
flax,  wool,  Chilian  saltpetre,  oil  cakes,  coal,  copra,  leathers,  sodas,  dyes,  rails,  lead, 
petroleum,  paper  and  nails. 

The  adverse  balance  of  trade  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  amounts 
to  yen  336,831,000. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  commercial  and  industrial  depression  is  felt  more  generally  now  by  all 
classes  of  the  people  on  account  of  the  acute  money  shortage  that  has  prevailed  of 
late.  According  to  a  finance  department's  report,  postal  savings  have  begun  to 
decline  and  show  a  falling  off  of  over  yen  5,000,000  during  the  month  of  April  alone. 
Transfer  accounts  show  a  decrease  of  yen  13,000,000.  This  shows  that  the  lower  classes 
are  unable  to,  save  and  that  their  withdrawal  of  deposits  exceeds  new  deposits,  while 
the  decline  in  transfer  accounts  indicates  a  reduction'  in  mail  order  savings  business. 

HEAVY  IMPORTS  FROM  GERMANY 

Japan  has  been  receiving  heavy  shipments  from  Germany  of  late.  The  writer 
visited  Kobe  last  week  and  found  that  a  big  tonnage  was  arriving  at  this  port  from 
Germany  every  few  days.  For  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  imports  from  Ger- 
many were  valued  at  yen  25,463,000  as  compared  with  yen  5,330,000  for  the  same 
period  in  1921.  Cheap  exchange  and  German  aggressiveness  account  for  this  alarming 
increase.  Germany  has  so  far  this  year  supplied  66  per  cent  of  the  dyes,  66  per  cent 
of  the  artificial  indigo,  64  per  cent  of  imported  pencils,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  iron 
nails  imported  into  Japan. 

EXCHANGE 

Canadian  exchange  has  improved  to  such  an  extent  recently  that  Japanese  money 
is  at  a  discount,  48|  Canadian  cents  being  sufficient  now  to  purchase  the  yen.  This 
no  doubt  will  make  business  with  Canada  a  little  more  difficult,  but  as  Canadian 
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exchange  is  still  more  advantageous  for  the  buyer  here  than  American,  the  most  of 
this  should  be  made  and  quotations  always  submitted  in  Canadian  funds.  It  is  with 
European  countries,  particularly  Germany  and  other  countries  with  a  depreciated 
currency,  that  the  keenest  competition  against  Canadian  goods  will  have  to  be  faced 
from  now  on,  particularly  in  such  products  as  paper,  pulp,  iron  and  steel. 

PARK-UNION  BANK  CLOSES 

Due  no  doubt  to  the  present  business  depression  in  Japan,  the  Park-Union 
Banking  Corporation  which  is,  or  rather  was,  owned  jointly  by  the  Union  Bank  of 
Canada  and  the  Park  National  Bank  of  New  York,  .has  already  closed  its  Tokyo 
branch,  while  the  Yokohama  office  will  close  at  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Koss 

Shanghai,  May  11,  1922. — Advices  from  the  wheat-growing  area  of  Central  and 
North  China  go  to  show  that  the  wheat  crop  of  1922  is  in  a  fairly  good  condition, 
and  the  yield  will  probably  amount  to  75  per  cent  of  normal  or  perhaps  a  little  better. 
Speculative  business  is  being  done  in  the  new  crop  for  future  delivery  at  about  tls. 
3.50  per  picul,  approximately  $1.20  per  bushel  Canadian  currency.  Foreign  wheat, 
American  and  Australian,  is  quoted  much  below  these  figures  c.i.f.,  so  that  importa- 
tions have  practically  ceased,  and  all  of  the  twenty  or  more  mills  in  Shanghai  and 
vicinity,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  have  shut  down  until  the  arrival  of  the 
new  China  wheat  in  July.  Becent  quotations  of  United  States  wheat  are:  White 
Walla  Walla,  $47  United  States  currency  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  c.i.f.  Shanghai; 
and  Bed  American,  $48  United  States  currency  per  ton  c.i.f.  This  works  out  at  about 
tls.  4.50  per  picul  of  133 J  pounds  or  about  $1.55  per  bushel  Canadian  currency.  Aus- 
tralian wheat,  which  is  quoted  a  little  lower,  is  still  much  higher  in  price  than  Chinese 
millers  can  afford  to  pay.    Canadian  wheat  is  not  quoted. 

There  have  been  large  imports  of  United  States  flour  into  the  different  ports  of 
China,  both  north  and  south,  within  the  past  four  or  five  months,  Dairen,  Amoy, 
Foochow  and  Swatow,  as  well  as  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong,  being  all  large  importers. 
Canadian  flour  has  been  sold  in  large  quantity  in  Hong  Kong,  but  very  little  in  the 
northern  ports  of  China.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  Chinese  wheat  is  of  the 
winter  variety,  the  crop  is  reaped  in  June,  and  new  flour  should  be  on  the  market 
early  in  July.  The  China  wheat  crop  is  well  advanced  at  this  date,  and  the  only  thing 
likely  to  affect  the  output  would  be  floods  throughout  the  wheat-growing  districts,  of 
which  there  is  no  evidence  at  present. 


SUCCESS  OF  TRACTOR  PLOUGHING  AND  DISC  HARROWING  IN  CEYLON 

Tractor  ploughing  and  disc  harrowing  of  some  coconut  estates  in  Ceylon  last 
year,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement,  greatly  improved  the  bearing  of 
palms  and  the  weight  of  the  nut  in  addition  to  saving  weeding  expenses.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  Wahalapitiya  group,  an  extensive  stretch  of  coconut  land  belonging 
to  a  European  company,  has  definitely  proved  the  superiority  of  tractor  ploughing 
and  disc  harrowing  as  against  bullock-ploughing  with  the  tiny  native  plough.  He 
has  made  the  enhanced  cost  of  working  the  improved  machinery  bring  a  return 
sufficient  to  justify  its  use.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  better  class  of  planter 
who  knows  how  to  manure  the  soil  just  up  to  the  point  which  will  give  the  maximum 
return  with  tractor  ploughing  and  disc  harrowing.  Tractor  ploughing  and  disc 
harrowing  should  soon  be  common  on  all  large  coconut  plantations. 
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CANADIAN  GOODS  WHICH  CAN  BE  SOLD  IN  CHINA 


Trade  Commissioner  J".  W.  Ross 


Shanghai,  April  27,  1922. — Canada  provides  many  lines  of  goods  that  are 
required  in  the  China  market.  Several  of  such  lines  have  been  sold  here  for  a  number 
of  years,  others  have  only  recently  been  seen  in  these  markets,  and  there  are  probably 
many  others  which  could  be  sold  if  the  buyers  in  China  could  see  samples  of  them 
and  know  more  about  them. 

Soft  wood  timber,  railway  sleepers,  paper,  salt  herring,  canned  salmon,  fresh 
apples,  tinned  fruits,  jams,  bacon,  cheese,  butter,  beer,  and  flour  are  among  the  Pacific 
Coast  products  in  demand.  Most  of  these  have  found  a  market  in  China  for  many 
years,  but  there  is  room  for  expansion  in  the  matter  of  many  or  all  of  the  products 
named. 

Soft  Wood  Timber. — The  market  for  soft  wood  timber  in  China  is  very  large. 
The  imports  for  the  years  1918,  1919,  1920  were  as  follows: — 

The  countries  furnishing  this  large  quantity  of  timber  to  China  are  as  follows: — 

1919 — Total  imports   123,392,769  sq.  ft. 


There  was  thus  a  notable  increase  in  the  import  of  soft  timber  during  1920,  and 
of  the  large  total  it  will  be  noted  that  over  60  per  cent  of  China's  supply  during  that 
year  came  from  the  United  States,  whereas  Canada  supplied  but  a  small  proportion. 
The  return  of  imports  for  1921  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is  understood  that  they 
will  show  that  Canadian  exports  of  timber  to  China  marked  a  great  increase  over  the 
figures  of  any  previous  year. 

Railway  Sleepers. — About  99  per  cent  of  the  total  import  of  railway  sleepers 
during  1918  and  1919  came  from  Japan  and  Korea.  Of  the  total  import  of  1,810,176 
pieces  during  1920,  1,712,058  pieces  are  credited  to  Japan  and  Korea,  while  64,457 
pieces  were  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  19,457  pieces  from  Australia.  There 
is  no  record  of  import  of  railway  sleepers  from  Canada  during  the  three  years  under 
review. 

Paper. — A  full  report  upon  the  paper  trade  of  China  was  recently  sent  in  from 
this  office,  and  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  955. 

Salt  Herring. — Salt  herring  from  Canada  has  been  imported  into  China  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  no  actual  returns  of  the  trade  are  available.  This  business  is 
capable  of  much  expansion,  providing  more  care  is  taken  in  the  packing  and  marketing 
of  the  fish  than  was  formerly  the  case.  British  Columbia  has  at  present  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade,  but  Siberia  will  probably  be  again  in  this  market  some  day,  as  similar 
fish  can  be  obtained  from  that  source. 

Canned  Salmon. — China  does  not  present  a  large  market  for  canned  salmon,  as 
this  form  of  food  is  expensive  for  the  Chinese.  Further,  such  demand  as  there  is 
among  the  foreign  population  of  the  country  is  not  large,  as  fresh  fish  can  be  obtained 
in  all  the  ports  of  China  the  year  round. 

Butter. — Butter  meets  with  quite  a  large  sale,  but  is  consumed  almost  entirely 
by  the  foreign  population  and  those  engaged  in  shipping;  the  latter  require  a  large 
quantity.   A  full  report  upon  the  butter  market  of  China  will  be  found  in  Commercial 

Intelligence  Journal  No.  938,  p.  124. 


1920 — Total  imports 


United  States.  .  . 
Japan  and  Korea 
Russian  Frontier. 
Canada .  .  .  .  . .  . 


United  States.  .  . 
Japan  and  Korea 
Russian  Frontier. 
Canada  


39,313,319 
60,219,184 
11,209,275 
12,413,653 
209,402,401 
123,504,242 
69,234,351 
1,313,637 
15,010,859 
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Confectionery  and  Chocolates. — A  small  market  exists  in  China  for  foreign  con- 
fectionery and  chocolates,  but  it  is  not  extensive,  and  is  confined  mainly  to  the 
foreign  population,  as  the  Chinese  are  not  great  consumers  of  such  luxuries.  Total 
importations  in  1920  were  about  $600,000  Canadian  currency,  of  which  $130,000  were 
credited  to  the  United  States  and  $20,000  to  Canada. 

Picldes,  Sauces,  Jams  and  Jellies. — All  such  articles  are  classed  together  in  trade 
returns  as  household  stores,  under  which  head  also  are  included  many  other  food 
products.  The  total  imports  of  household  stores  into  China  in  1920  were  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000  Canadian  currency.  All  countries  contributed  to  this  demand,  but 
the  United  States  and  Japan  together  received  60  per  cent  of  the  trade. 

Knitted  Underwear,  Sweaters,  Silk  Hosiery  and  Lingerie. — Such  articles  come 
under  the  title  of  clothing  in  the  returns,  so  that  no  figures  of  imports  can  be  given. 
It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  until  the  present  time  no  such  Canadian  goods  have 
ever  been  sold  to  China,  nor  was  it  known  here  that  Canada  produced  such  articles. 

Rubber  Hot  Water  Bottles. — As  all  rubber  goods,  including  boots  and  shoes,  are 
included  under  one  heading,  no  returns  can  be  given.  Canadian-made  hot  water 
bottles  are  well  finished,  attractively  packed,  and  are  able  to  compete  in  price  and 
quality  with  those  of  any  other  country. 

Woollen  Textiles. — Woollen  textiles,  such  as  ladies'  dress  goods,  men's  suitings, 
and  blankets,  have  all  been  successfully  sold  in  Shanghai.  This  is  a  trade  that  should 
greatly  expand,  for  from  samples  seen  Canada  produces  many  lines  of  such  goods 
which  could  be  successfully  sold  in  this  country.  Unfortunately  the  samples  sub- 
mitted this  year  were  too  late  in  the  season  for  last  winter's  trade.  By  showing 
samples  in  the  spring,  orders  for  autumn  delivery  could  be  obtained  in  considerable 
volume. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — Boots  and  shoes  are  always  in  demand  in  China  for  the  foreign 
population  and  the  better-class  Chinese,  but  the  trade  is  not  large,  as  understood  in 
Canada.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  furnish  the  greater  proportion  of 
high-class  shoes,  and  Japan  the  cheaper  shoes  for  Chinese  wear.  Samples  of  Canadian 
shoes  shown  here  were  very  attractive  and  a  number  of  orders  were  obtained,  showing 
that,  when  properly  introduced,  Canadian-made  boots  and  shoes  can  be  sold  in  com- 
petition with  all  countries.  A  full  report  upon  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  China  will 
appear  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  at  an  early  date. 

Envelopes,  Writing  Paper,  Carbon  Paper,  and  Typewriter  Ribbons. — All  sucn 
lines  of  stationery  are  now  coming  to  China  from  Canada :  they  are  turning  out  very 
satisfactorily,  and  can  compete  in  quality  and  price  with  similar  goods  from  other 
countries. 

Empire  Typewriters. — The  Shanghai-Nanking  Kailway  has  placed  an  order  for 
a  number  of  Canadian  typewriters,  and  another  firm  has  purchased  one  or  two.  These 
will  be  the  first  Canadian  typewriters  ever  sold  in  China. 

Electric  Light  Fittings  and  Heaters.— A  few  of  the  above  have  been  sold,  but  this 
is  a  line  in  which  Canada  will  have  difficulty  in  competing,  under  the  present  methods 
of  sale  and  delivery ;  this  will  be  referred  to  below. 

Enamelled  Ware  and  Aluminium  Ware. — Some  sales  of  enamel  and  aluminium 
ware  have  been  made  entirely  upon  quality  for  the  high-class  trade,  but,  generally 
speaking,  Canadian  goods  of  this  class  are  far  too  good  and  too  expensive  to  permit 
of  an  extensive  market. 

Small  Hardware,  Twist  Drills  and  Files.— All  of  the  above  have  been  sold  through 
direct  representation.  For  the  big  trade  in  large  quantities  of  staple  hardware,  Cana- 
dian prices  are  higher  than  those  of  any  other  country,  and  at  present  at  least  do  not 
appear  to  be  able  to  compete  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Japan,  Germany, 
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and  Belgium  in  this  connection.  The  same  applies  to  iron  and  steel  and  metals,  iron* 
bars,  galvanized  sheets  and  wire,  tinned  plates  and  heavy  hardware,  as  Canadian  mills 
do  not  appear  to  be  well  placed  for  the  shipment  of  such  products  to  the  Far  East. 

Iron  Beds. — A  fairly  large  order  for  iron  beds  recently  went  to  Canada  in  spite 
of  keen  competition  from  other  countries. 

Lawn  Mowers,  etc. — Canadian  lawn  mowers  have  been  sold  both  in  Hongkong-  and 
Shanghai  during  past  years,  and  repeat  orders  are  being  given  this  spring. 

Wardrobe  trunks,  bath  tubs,  computing  scales,  paint  and  other  brushes,  glass 
bottles,  optical  fittings,  ink,  ink  powder,  and  shoe  polish,  all  of  Canadian  manufacture 
are  now  to  be  found  in  Shanghai. 

Men's  Felt  Hats. — Some  very  substantial  orders  for  men's  felt  hats  have  also 
gone  to  Canada  from  China  within  the  past  year.  Canadian  felt  hats  present  an 
excellent  appearance,  and  are  of  the  latest  style  and  finish.  The  samples  shown 
aroused  much  interest  among  buyers,  and  fairly  large  orders  were  booked.  Such 
goods  should  be  able  to  compete  in  this  market  at  all  times,  and  annual  repeat  orders 
have  been  obtained,  which  result  would  not  have  been  possible  had  samples  not  been 
seen. 

Beer. — Canadian  beer  now  finds  a  ready  sale  in  China.  The  keen  competition 
in  price,  however,  makes  it  difficult  for  breweries  east  of  Vancouver  to  compete  in 
this  market,  on  account  of  overland  freights.  Beer  is  now  being  imported  into 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  from  many  countries,  German  beer  is  again  on  this  market. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary,  if  British  Columbia  breweries  hope  to  retain  the  trade 
which  they  now  have,  that  they  keep  the  quality  of  their  beer  at  the  highest  point, 
and  that  the  laid-down  cost  shall  not  be  higher  than  the  beer  of  competing  countries. 

Wheat  Flour. — A  full  report  upon  the  China  market  for  wheat  flour  appeared 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  "No.  932.  During  the  past  winter  both  Hong- 
kong and  Shanghai  have  presented  an  excellent  market  for  Canadian  flour,  and 
this  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  North  China  and  the  demand  from 
Siberia  for  Manchurian  flour.  What  the  market  will  be  during  the  coming  season 
will  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  China  wheat  crop,  which  at  present  is  reported 
to  be  favourable.  Another  factor  is  the  extent  to  which  planting  may  be  done 
in  Siberia.  At  the  present  moment  it  would  appear  that  China  and  Siberian  wheat 
crops  will  be  much  greater  than  last  year,  and  that  Shanghai  will  not  again  offer 
the  same  market  for  Canadian  flour,  but  Hongkong  will  probably  require  a  consider- 
able amount  of  imported  flour  and  in  the  supply  of  this  Canadian  mills  should  be 
able  to  compete. 

Machinery  and  Engineering  Material. — China  presents  a  fairly  large  market  for 
machinery  of  different  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  agricultural  machinery.  Machine 
tools  are  also  in  demand.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  Canadian  manu- 
facturers should  not  obtain  a  portion  of  this  business,  but  up  to  the  present  no  serious 
efforts  have  been  made  by  Canadian  firms  toward  that  end. 

CANADIAN  SALES  METHODS 

Inelastic  methods  of  trade,  and  the  terms  demanded  by  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turers, may  be  said  to  account  in  some  measure  for  the  fact  that  Canadian  goods 
are  not  sold  in  greater  volume  in  many  foreign  markets.  This  applies  to  China, 
where  manufacturers  of  other  countries  have  either  established  their  own  branches 
or  have  placed  their  agencies  in  the  hands  of  old-established  firms,  thus  ensuring  a 
measure  of  direct  representation.  Such  agencies  usually  carry  a  small  amount  of 
stock  on  consignment,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  produce  samples  and  to  secure  orders. 
Canadian  manufacturers  do  not  regard  such  practices  with  favour,  and  as  a  result 
often  lose  a  business  connection  which  might  be  of  value.  Further,  buyers  in  China 
will  not  consider  a  demand  of  cash  payment  with  order  and  the  balance  on  arrival 
of  the  goods,  for,  unless  the  article  be  of  peculiar  character  and  not  obtainable  else- 
where, Chinese  merchants  do  not  require  to  transact  business  on  these  terms. 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  BARBADOS 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  June  1,  1922.— Since  last  reporting  market  conditions  in  Barbados 
•on  May  9,  nothing  notable  has  occurred  to  any  great  extent  to  change  these  condi- 
tions. The  crop  season,  which  was  in  full  swing  at  that  time,  is  now  pretty  well  over, 
though  on  some  estates  operations  still  continue  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  canes! 
The  season  will,  however,  end  next  month,  as  only  a  small  portion  of  the  crop  is  still 
standing.  The  crop  will  be  below  the  average  and  yet  better  than  was  anticipated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Sugar  prices  have  somewhat  advanced  and  ninety-six  crystals 
are  now  quoted  at  $3.10  per  100  pounds.  Fancy  molasses  has  been  steady  in  demand, 
the  market  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  being  40  cents  f.o.b.  A  decline  of 
5  cents  per  gallon  occurred  last  month,  but  the  price  has  stiffened  and  is  now  quoted 
as  formerly  at  40  cents. 

The  flour  market  has  not  been  quite  up  to  normal.  Stocks  of  bakers'  and  super- 
fine grades  are  in  medium  supply,  but  the  demand  is  weak  for  the  cheaper  grades 
owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  local  ground  provisions  now  coming  in. 

In  regard  to  f eedstuffs,  the  demand  has  been  steady  and  continues  up  to  standard. 

The  fish  market  has  not  been  in  full  supply.  Of  codfish— Canadian  and  New- 
foundland cures — the  market  is  comparatively  bare,  and  also  of  split  herrings.  The 
price  for  large  and  medium  cod  in  bond  is  quoted  at  $45  to  $50  per  cask. 

t  The  market  is  in  supply  of  white  pine  and  spruce,  several  cargoes  having  arrived 
-during  the  last  three  weeks.  The  retail  prices  locally  in  Bridgetown  are  $60  per  M 
for  spruce  and  $75  for  white  pine. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS 

Business  on  the  whole  has  been  slow  for  the  month,  and  sales  have  not  been  quite 
np  to  the  average.  This  may  be  owing  somewhat  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  which  is 
a  reflex  of  the  low  prices  obtained  for  the  staples  of  the  colony.  Owing  to  this  it  is 
feared  that  the  planters  will  as  a  whole  show  a  loss  on  their  transactions  for  the  year. 
The  outlook,  however,  is  improving.  About  the  1st  of  the  month  the  Legislature 
increased  certain  duties  of  customs  by  a  surtax  of  20  per  cent,  but  this  did  not  affect 
dried  and  salted  fish,  flour,  meal,  bread  and  biscuits,  beans  and  peas,  beer  and  ale,  but 
did  affect  lumber  and  canned  goods. 

Exchange  rates  at  date  are  as  follows:  selling  demand  on  London  $4.80,  on  ISTew 
York  7|  per  cent  premium,  and  on  Canada  6|  per  cent  premium. 

THE  CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

J.  L.  GoNZALEZ-HoYUELA,   OFFICE   OF   THE   TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana  (Cuba),  May  31,  1922. — Codfish. — The  local  market  is  weak.  The  trade 
is  selling  at  $11  to  $11.50  for  black  nape  and  $12  for  white  nape,  delivered  her-e. 
There  is  a  very  poor  demand  and  no  orders  are  received  from  the  inland  Cuban  towns. 
This  is  due  to  the  summer  "  dead  season  "  and  to  the  close  of  the  present  sugar  crop. 
Norway  is  shipping  steady  in  small  lots,  the  majority  of  them  being  sent  on  consign- 
ment, and  sold  here  all  the  way  from  $12  up,  duty  and  expenses  paid.  Arrivals  from 
Canada  have  recently  been  very  light. 

Potatoes. — Since  our  last  report,  potatoes  have  reached  the  lowest  price  level  of 
the  year.  The  Havana  trade  is  selling  at  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  sack  of  180  pounds,  duty 
paid.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  a  great  part  of  the  existing  stocks  were  very 
old  and  unkeepable.    To-day  sales  are  being  made  at  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  sack. 

The  trade  is  not  placing  any  further  orders  with  Canada  now,  in  expectation  of 
arrivals  of  Virginia  new  crop  which  will  be  here  about  the  17th  of  June. 

Wheat  Flour. — Local  market  remains  the  same,  and  the  downward  movement 
in  Canada  has  not  affected  this  market.  Canadian  First  Patent  spring  wheat  is  sold 
at  $7.40  c.i.f.  Havana,  and  the  same  grade  of  United  States  flour  at  $8.85  c.i.f .  Havana, 
there  being  an  ample  margin  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  product.  The  usual  stocks 
are  being  received  at  present  of  Canadian  wheat  flour. 
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BUDGET  OF  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AEPJCA 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan 

Cape  Town,  May  9,  1922. — The  budget  speech  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burton,  was  delivered  on  May  5,  and  it  is  generally  accepted  as  sound. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  disappointment  in  certain  quarters  on  account  of  the  very 
few  changes  in  the  customs  tariff.  The  recommendations  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Industry,  which  is  advisory  on  tariff  matters,  were  pronounced  as  reason- 
able and  moderate  on  the  whole,  but  it  had  been  decided  to  incorporate  only  a  few  of 
them  in  the  present  budget. 

The  first  has  reference  to  wThat  may  be  termed  exchange  dumping.  It  has  been 
found  that  goods  imported  from  a  country  whose  coinage  has  depreciated  can  be 
exported  at  prices  detrimental  to  South  African  industries  and  the  legitimate  revenue 
of  the  country.  To  overcome  this  the  Government  will  enact  a  measure  providing 
"that  in  the  case  of  goods  imported,  of  a  kind  produced  or  made  in  South  Africa, 
where  the  exchange  value  of  the  coinage  of  the  country  of  export  has  depreciated, 
and  for  that  reason  the  goods  are  imported  at  prices  which  are  detrimental  to  our 
industries,  the  Governor  General  may  from  time  to  time  determine  the  rate  of  con- 
version. The  difference  between  the  f.o.b.  price  as  given,  and  the  f.o.b.  price  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Governor  General,  can  be  charged  as  an  additional  exchange  duty,  but 
so  as  to  exceed  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value." 

TARIFF  CHANGES 

Blankets  and  Rugs. — This  item  in  the  customs  tariff  revert?  to  the  old  25  per 
cent  instead  of  20  per  cent. 

Starch. — Altered  from  the  present  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  Id.  a  pound. 

Raw  materials,  and  certain  articles  for  certain  industries,  such  as  woollen  yarns, 
oils  used  in  lubricating  turpentine,  cotton  for  flour  bags,  naphtha,  flax  and  others, 
are  placed  on  the  free  list,  or  provision  made  for  rebates. 

Tobacco. — As  announced  some  weeks  ago,  the  tax  on  cigarettes  will  be  increased 
from  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d.  per  pound,  but  a  reduction  will  be  made  in  the  amount  of  the 
excise  on  pipe  and  roll  tobacco  and  cigars. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — The  prohibition  of  import  of  boots  and  shoes,  except  by  license, 
will  continue  for  another  twelve  months,  from  the  end  of  June  next.  A  new  standard 
of  values  will  be  published  at  the  end  of  June,  which  will  no  doubt  alter  the  regula- 
tions now  existing,  and  which  were  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
No.  933  (December  19,  1922). 

THE   FINANCIAL  I'OSITION 

The  temporary  debt  of  the  Union  has  been  reduced  by  £3,926,000,  and  the  public 
debt  of  the  Union  had  grown  from  £176,608,000  to  £191,777,000,  an  increase  of 
£13,169.000.  The  expenditure  for  1921-22  reached  a  total  of  £30,225,000,  and  the 
revenue  was  £28,864,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £1,361,000.  The  total  expenditure  for 
1922-23  is  estimated  at  £28,718,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  deficit  will  be  brought 
down  to  about  £200,000. 
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NEW  REVENUES 

The  rates  of  the  proposed  estate  duty  are  as  follows:  Upon  the  first  £2,000  oi 
the  dutiable  amount  of  any  estate,  -I  per  cent.    Upon  so  much  of  the  dutiable  amount 


Exceeding 

Xot  exceeding 

Per  cent 

2,000 

3,000 

5,000   

5,000 

10,000   

10,000 

15,000   

15,000 

OA  AAA 

20,000 

30,000   

30,000 

40,000   

40,000 

50,000   

50,000 

75,000   

75,000 

100,000   

100,000 

200,000   

200,000 

300,000   

300,000 

400,000   

400,000 

500,000   . 

500,000 

750,000   

750,000 

1,000,000   

1,000,000 

The  Block  System. — The  above  rates  are  to  be  levied  on  what  is  known  as  the 
block  system,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  actual  rate  levied  on  any  given  estate 
rather  less  than  would  appear  from  the  table.  The  block  system  means  that  the 
nominal  rate  is  levied  only  on  the  amount  exceeding  the  maximum  of  the  preceding 
rate.  Thus,  on  an  estate  of  (say)  £10,000,  the  duty  payable  would  be  £210,  made  up 
as  follows: — 


|  per  cent  on  £  2,000   £10 

1  "          "        1,000   10 

2  "          "        2,000   40 

3  "          "        5,000    150 


£10.000  £210 


Or  an  actual  rate  of  2-73  per  cent  on  the  full  amount  of  £10,000,  as  compared 
with  the  nominal  rate  of  4  per  cent. 


DETAILS   OF   REVENUE  STATEMENTS 

The  principal  items  in  connection  with  revenue  are  first  those  of  customs,  which 
were  estimated  to  yield  £6,315,000,  and  only  yielded  £5,300,000,  showing  a  drop  of 
£1,015,000.  The  excise,  which  was  estimated  to  yield  £2,151,000,  actually  yielded 
£1,696,000,  showing  a  reduction  of  £455,000.  Posts,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones  were 
estimated  to  produce  £3,202,000,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  were  £310,000  less. 

Some  of  the  items  on  Inland  Revenue  on  which  there  was  a  drop  are,  first, 
Diamond  Export  duty,  which  brought  in  £143,000,  a  drop  of  £157,000  in  the  estimated 
amount.    Stamp  duties  were  estimated  at  £955,000,  and  brought  in  only  £874,000. 


INCOME  TAX  COLLECTION 

As  regards  Income  Tax,  the  facts  are  reversed.  The  normal  and  dividend  tax, 
which  was  estimated  to  give  £4,952,000,  brought  in  £5,584,000,  an  increase  of  £632,000. 

The  super  tax,  which  was  estimated  at  £1,000,000,  produced  £1,390,000.  The 
excess  profit  duty  had  yielded  £1,814,000,  which  is  £514,000  over  the  estimate.  There 
are  other  items  of  increase. 

As  seen  by  the  above,  notwithstanding  heavy  shortfalls  on  the  estimates  such  as 
Customs,  Excise,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  the  total  revenue  has  fallen  barely  £300,000 
short  of  expectations. 
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SALES  TAX  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Administrator  for  the  Cape  Province  announced  in  the  Provincial  Council 
this  week  that  he  purposed  asking  the  Union  Government  for  authority  to  impose 
a  Sales  Tax  of  2  per  cent  upon  the  sale  and  other  transactions,  in  respect  of  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  within  the  Province  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  collec- 
tion of  same  is  to  be  imposed  on  the  manufacturer  and  wholesaler. 

DEMAND  FOR  WALLPAPER  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  May  8,  1922. — Since  1918  the  demand  for  wallpaper  has  steadily 
increased.  The  imports  for  that  year  were  valued  at  £34,630,  as  against  £41,808  for 
1919,  and  £144,815  for  1920.  In  1918  the  United  Kingdom  headed  the  list  with 
£19,469,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  £6,911  and  Canada  with  £6,793.  In  1919, 
Canada  headed  with  £17,801,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  £13,824,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  with  £9,947.  In  1920,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
the  United  Kingdom  headed  the  list  with  £68,883,  followed  by  Canada  with  £48,586, 
and  the  United  States  with  £27,326.  It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  year  1920  the 
total  Canadian  sales  of  wallpaper  in  New  Zealand  exceeded  the  total  importations 
into  the  country  from  all  sources  in  1919. 

extent  of  the  demand 

The  population  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  1,250,000,  so  that  if  demand  may 
be  based  on  population  New  Zealand  absorbs  more  wallpaper  per  head  of  population 
than  any  other  country.  Figures  specially  prepared  by  the  Customs  Department  for 
the  use  of  this  office  show  that  for  the  calendar  year  1921  Canada  exported  to  New 
Zealand  wallpaper  to  the  value  of  £55,000;  for  the  first  quarter  of  1922  the  amount 
was  £8,880. 

As  New  Zealand  is  a  country  of  earthquakes,  houses  are  built  generally  in  the 
bungalow  style,  and  are  of  wood  covered  with  scrim.  There  is  very  little  lath  and 
plastering  done  and  interior  wall  painting  and  kalsomining  is  seldom  seen. 

The  general  rule  that  the  cheapest  grades  of  paper  only  are  used  in  overseas 
markets  does  not  apply  to  New  Zealand.  The  grades  used  cover  a  long  range  from 
the  lowest  to  the  most  exclusive. 

HOW   TO   SECURE   THE  MARKET 

This  market  may  be  secured  by  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  it.  Some  ten 
years  ago  a  Canadian  firm  sent  out  a  representative  who  travelled  through  New 
Zealand ;  the  result  was  that  a  much  larger  Canadian  business  was  secured.  This  was 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  importations.  Unfortunately  there  was  no 
systematic  follow-up  policy,  and  other  countries  secured  a  good  share  of  the  business. 

In  1920  another  Canadian  firm  sent  out  a  representative,  and  Canada  secured  a 
larger  proportion  of  trade.  The  English  houses  made  a  great  effort  in  1919  to  secure 
trade,  the  effect  of  which  is  reflected  in  the  1920  figures.  The  Canadian  firm  which 
will  do  the  largest  business  here  will  be  the  one  sending  out  periodically  a  personal 
representative. 

Wallpaper  requires  to  be  packed  securely  in  cases  or  boxes,  so  that  the  roll  ends 
arrive  uninjured. 

METHODS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  general  rule  in  New  Zealand  is  c.i.f.  &  e.,  cash  on  documents.  In  some  cases 
credits  are  established,  but  this  method  is  not  popular.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
documents  arrive  at  the  same  time  as  the  shipments,  if  not  before. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND  FROM  CANADA 

A  statistical  summary  showing  the  total  values  of  various  imports  into  New 
Zealand  from  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1922,  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
and  may  be  consulted  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  T.C.  3-100). 

REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  IN  1920-21 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 
V 

IMPORTS  OF  APPAREL  OF  FUR  AND  FUR  SKINS 

Owing  to  climatic  conditions,  Melbourne  is  the  fur  apparel  centre  of  Australia, 
and  in  recent  years  a  number  of  factories  devoted  to  making  fur  garments  have  been 
considerably  developed.  Experienced  furriers,  familiar  with  the  London  and  New 
York  trade,  are  now  producing  garments  of  exceptional  merit  from  imported  skins. 
The  importation  of  fur  apparel  is  in  the  main  of  the  cheaper  qualities  and  a  few 
superior  model  garments  to  demonstrate  the  vagaries  of  fashion  to  the  domestic  trade. 

Inquiries  made  imply  that  Canada  should  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  Australian 
trade,  but  even  in  recent  months  London  has  offered  better  values.  The  increasing 
demand  for  fur  skins  is  commended  to  the  more  active  interest  of  Canadian  fur 
dealers. 

Australian  imports  of  fur  apparel  and  fur  skins  in  1919-20  and  1920-21  are 
tabulated  thus: — 

1919-20         1920-21  Increase 

Imports  of  fur  apparel   £  4,802         £  34,997  £30,195 

Imports  of  fur  skins   82,079  116,200  34,121 


£86,881         £151,197  £64,316 


Fur  Apparel 

-{-Increase 

1919-20  1920-21  —Decrease 

United  Kingdom                                                   £3,184  £26,479  +  £23,295 

Canada     1,246  +  1,246 

France                                                                     821  793  -  28 

United  States                                                          219  2,071  +  1,852 


Total   value    from   all   sources..     ..         £4,802  £34,997    +  £30,195 


Fur  Shins  (Dressed  or  Prepared) 

United  Kingdom   £19,013  £32,877  +  £13,864 

Canada   8,795  12,892  +  4,097 

China   7,419  6,581  -  838 

France    5,629  13,668  +  8,039 

Japan   416  1,297  +  881 

Russia   4,021  4,157  +  136 

United  States   34,623  42,554  +  7,931 

Total  value  from  all  sources   £82,079  £116,200  +  £34,121 


DRY  GOODS,  TEXTILES,  CORSETS,  ETC. 

In  1920-21  imports  of  Canadian  dry  goods  showed  an  advance  of  £214,107  in 
;  comparison  with  the  total  figures  for  the  previous  year.  The  chief  items  were  corsets, 
!  underwear,  hosiery,  apparel,  piece  goods,  other  textiles,  sewing  silks,  buttons,  buckles, 
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and  a  varied  assortment  of  minor  articles  of  attire.  To  direct  representation  by 
capable  and  energetic  travelling  representatives  can  be  attributed  this  result. 

The  dry  goods  trade  in  Australia,  as  in  other  countries,  is  seasonable,  and  timely 
deliveries  are  of  necessity  demanded  by  importers.  A  review  of  the  Australian  dry 
goods  trade  appeared  in  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  601. 


IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  AND  RUBBER 


The  total  imports  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  (excluding  waterproof  cloth, 
belting,  tires  and  tubes,  and  footwear)  into  Australia  in  1920-21  are  valued  at 
£439,110,  being  an  increase  of  £172,284  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  chief 
countries  of  origin  were  the  United  Kingdom,  £338,024;  United  States,  £89,889; 
Canada,  £4,959;  Japan,  £2,898;  and  France,  £1,059. 

The  imports  of  rubber,  hard  rubber,  sheets,  waste,  elastics  and  masticated  rubber 
were  given  at  £511,232,  or  £270,325  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  principal 
sources  of  supply  were:  Brazil,  £160,443;  Straits  Settlements,  £120,076;  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  £105,854;  Ceylon,  £56,122;  Papua,  £34,367;  and  India,  £12,486. 

1918-  19  Australian  imports  from  Canada   £185.162 

1919-  20  "  "  "  "    311,380 

1920-  21  "  "  "  "   251,144 

(Includes  rubber  tires  and  tubes). 


IMPORTS  OF  LEATHER  AND  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 


The  value  of  footwear  imported  into  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  several  classi- 
fications, in  1919-20  and  1920-21,  for  general  information  are  tabulated  thus: — 


1919-20 

Boots,  shoes,  slippers,  etc.,  n.e.i   £119,045 

Goloshes    (rubbers),    sand    shoes,    etc..  103,206 

Gum  and  wading  boots   5,776 

Slipper  forms  and  goods  for  slippers..  ..  411 
Uppers  and   tops,   soles,   etc   9,104 


£237,54: 


1920-21 
£125,713 
167,369 
12,638 
1,405 
10.385 

£317,510 


Increase 
£  6,668 
64.163 
6,862 
994 
1.281 

£79,968 


In  leather  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  the  United  Kingdom  contributed  £58,103; 
the  United  States,  £39,188 ;  Japan,  £9,492;  China,  £1,495 ;  Switzerland,  £6,917;  and 
Canada,  £900.  In  goloshes  (rubbers),  sand  shoes  and  boots,  the  United  Kingdom  was 
credited  with  £56,572;  the  United  States  with  £7,664;  and  Canada  with  £103,169. 
In  gum  and  wading  boots  the  chief  sources  of  supply  were:  Canada,  £8,901;  the 
United  States,  £3,049 ;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  £657. 

Attention  may  be  directed  to  Weekly  Bulletin  No.  674  on  marketing  rubber  goods 
in  Australia. 


MOTOR  CAR  AND  CYCLE  TIRES 


The  most  marked  development  in  recent  years  in  the  rubber  industry  in  Australia 
has  been,  admittedly,  in  the  manufacture  of  pneumatic  tires  for  motor  cars.  There 
are  three  large  and  three  smaller  companies  established  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney, 
and  their  chief  output  is  in  tires  of  varied  sizes  to  suit  the  domestic  demand.  Despite 
the  domestic  manufacture,  the  importations  of  motor  car  tires  comprise  a  trade  of 
very  considerable  value,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  following  schedule. 
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Imports  of  rubber  tires,  tubes  therefor,  and  solid  tires: — 


1919-20 

1920-21 

+ Increase 

Country   of  Origin 

Value 

Value 

—  Decrease 

United  Kingdom  

.  .    ..      £  70,851 

£  170,526 

+  £  99,675 

f'o  n  a  rl  a 

304  430 

£i  *!  O  ,  LiQ  J 

R 1  1/11 

.  .    .  .  2,671 

2,786 

+  115 

Belgium  

886 

+  886 

.  .    .  .  72,819 

130,963 

+  58,144 

Italy  

.  .   .  .  2,462 

23,279 

+  20,817 

. .    .  .  94 

63 

-  31 

126 

+  126 

United  States.  .   ;  .". 

.  .    .  .  431,262 

652,129 

+  220,867 

.  .     .  .  1 

281 

+  280 

£884,590 

£1,224,328 

+  £339,738 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1919-20  the  importations  from  Canada  increased  by  £122,845 
in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  hence  the  contraction  of  £61,141  in  the  1920-21 
values  may,  to  some  extent,  be  thus  accounted  for.  Tires  from  the  United  Kingdom 
indicate  that  British  makers  (favoured  with  preferential  tariff  treatment)  are  re-estab- 
lishing trade  lost  during  the  war.  The  increase  in  importations  of  United  States  tires 
by  £220,867  indicates  the  activities  of  branch  houses  and  direct  representatives. 

The  sizes  of  motor  tires  chiefly  used  in  Australia,  together  with  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  each  size  (based  on  expert  opinion),  are  as  follows: — 


Continental    Sizes  in 

Millimetres  American  Sizes  in  Proportion  of 

mm.    mm.  Inches  Trade 

760  x    90  30  in.  x  3J  in.  25    per  cent 

810  x    90  32  in.  x  3|  in.  10 

815  x  105  32  in.  x  4     in.  15 

875  x  105  32  in.  x  4     in.  20 

880  x  120    1\  " 

820  x  120    5 

Odd  sizes    17£  " 


There  are  some  "  oversized  "  covers  and  tubes  sold  in  Australia,  chiefly  815  mm. 
by  125  mm.  and  875  mm.  by  125  mm. 

IMPORTS  OF  CARBIDE  OF  CALCIUM 

The  quantity  of  carbide  of  calcium  imported  into  Australia  in  1920-21  was  23,560 
cwt.  (112  pounds)  valued  at  £34,525,  as  compared  with  93,940  cwt,  valued  at  £121,130 
in  1919-20.  The  imports  from  Canada  decreased  by  11,720  cwt.  in  quantity  and  by 
£12,623  in  value.  The  reason  for  the  sharp  decline  in  the  values  of  the  imports  is  that, 
in  the  period  under  review,  the  Commonwealth  Government  placed  an  embargo  (which 
still  continues)  on  the  importation  of  carbide  in  order  to  assist  the  industry  at  Hobart 
which  has  received  substantial  monetary  aid  from  the  State  Government  of  Tasmania. 

The  imports  during  the  two  years  were  as  follows: — 


+ Increase 

Country   of  Origin 

1919-20 

1920-21 

—  Decrease 

£  3 

+    £  3 

....      £  14,071 

2,448 

—  11,623 

.  .    .  .  9,218 

13 

-  9,205 

..    ..  70,718 

26,341 

-  44,377 

..    ..  23,727 

3,941 

—  19,786 

..    ..  2,396 

1,779 

-  1,617 

£121,130 

£34,525 

—  £86,605 
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IMPORTS  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Imports  of  Portland  cement  in  1919-20  were  112,740  cwt.  valued  at  £36,295,  and 
in  1920-21  increased  to  534,620  cwt.  valued  at  £208,649.  The  chief  sources  of  supply 
were: 

1920-21 

Quantity  Value 

United  Kingdom  Cwt.    118,420  £  35,137 

Canada                                                                                      39,180  15,955 

Hong  Kong                                                                                 2,720  1,948 

Belgium                                                                                   1.860  484 

China                                                                                           5,886  2,728 

Denmark                                                                                   123,760  43,299 

Japan                                                                                       173,980  81,581 

Netherlands  East  Indies     4 

Norway                                                                                       5,040  1,652 

Sweden                                                                                   55,380  21,126 

United  States                                                                           8,400  4,735 

Cwt.    534,620  £208,649 


The  importation  from  Canada  supplied  an  emergency  demand,  and  is  only  likely 
to  recur  under  similar  circumstances.  The  cement  industry  in  Australia  has  shown 
marked  development  in  recent  years. 

IMPORTS  OF  PLASTER  OF  PARIS 

In  1919-20  imports  of  plaster  of  paris  were  27,720  cwt.  valued  at  £14,648.  In 
1920-21  the  imports  were  30,840  cwt.  valued  at  £21,219,  the  principal  supplies  coming 
from  the  following  countries: — 


Quantity 

Value 

 Cwt.  4,720 

£  2,9 2 f. 

  5,720 

2,930 

368 

United  States  

  19,740 

14,731 

264 

Cwt.  30,840 

£21,219 

To  meet  trade  requirements  the  plaster  must  be  dead  white.  A  gratifying  feature 
in  the  1920-21  returns  was  the  revival  of  imports  from  Canada,  which  had  ceased  for 
a  considerable  period.  High  importing  charges  have  caused  the  active  development 
of  the  plaster  industry  in  Australia,  but  more  particularly  in  South  Australia,  where 
there  is  an  extensive  plant  in  operation  near  Adelaide. 

MISCELLANEOUS  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Included  in  the  miscellaneous  schedule  of  the  1912-21  Australian  imports  from 
Canada  are  a  number  of  items  of  varying  magnitude,  and  of  such  a  diversified  char- 
acter as  cocoa  and  chocolate,  fibres,  resins,  seeds,  cordage  and  twines,  sewing  machines, 
typewriters,  aluminium  goods,  fancy  goods,  watches,  films,  acids,  chemicals,  adhesives, 
disinfectants,  cartridges,  powder,  bags,  etc.,  canoes,  brushware,  combs,  batteries, 
asbestos  packing,  etc.  These  goods  and  products  are  quoted  to  illustrate  that  many 
lines  of  Canadian  manufacture  were  successfully  placed  on  the  Australian  market, 
and  as  an  encouragement  to  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion  taking  a  practical  interest 
in  the  export  trade. 

MANUFACTURERS  CULTIVATING  EXPORT  TRADE 

In  view  of  the  domestic  depression  which  has  been  experienced  by  most  countries 
during  1921-22,  it  is  encouraging  to  report  that  quite  a  number  of  direct  representa- 
tives of  Canadian  industries  have  visited  Australia  (in  some  instances  with  compre- 
hensive ranges  of  samples)  in  recent  months  and  have  opened  up  trading  connections 
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with  leading  importers.  While  the  Commonwealth  was  also  experiencing  a  period 
of  marked  deflation  in  abnormal  stocks  invoiced  when  goods  were  at  their  highest 
values,  and  consequent  stringent  finance,  it  is  creditable  to  the  sympathetic  interest 
of  Australian  buyers  that  they  placed  orders — on  the  basis  of  samples  shown — for  new 
lines  of  Canadian  goods  and  products.  With  normal  climatic  conditions,  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  the  volume  of  orders  placed  oversea  by  Australian  buyers  will,  within  the 
next  few  months,  show  a  substantial  increase  over  the  similar  period  of  1921.  If 
Canadian  manufacturers  devote  the  same  alert  study  to  the  export  trade  as  they  devote 
to  their  domestic  business,  there  should  soon  be  a  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  their 
exports  to  Australia. 


IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  INTO  AUSTRALIA 


Aggregating  the  imports  of  paper  of  all  kinds — including  printing,  wall  and 
wrapping  paper — paper  board,  stationery  and  stationers'  supplies,  the  extent  of  the 
importations  into  the  Commonwealth  is  shown  in  the  following  schedule: — 

1919-20         1920-21  Increase 
Total  imports   £4,156,626      £8,978,897  £4,822,271 


Eliminating  the  item  of  printing  paper,  which  is  dealt  with  under  a  separate 
heading,  the  other  lines  of  paper,  boards,  stationery,  etc.,  imported  from  Canada  in 
1919-20  and  1920-21  are  shown  thus  :— 


Paper,  advertising  

Paper,  cardboard,  etc.  .  . 

Paper,  blotting  

Paper,  cartridge  

Paper,  millboard  

Paper,  wall  

Paper,  wrapping  

Paper,  writing  

Paper,  emery  

Paper,  other  

Paper,  billheads,  etc . . 
Paper,  true  vegetable . .  . 

Paper,  books,  etc  

Stationery,  manufactured. 


+ Increase 

1919-20 

1920-21 

—  Decrease 

£  893 

£  4,606 

+  £  3,713 

731 

731 

217 

+ 

217 

267 

+ 

267 

5,809 

22,987 

17,178 

13,269 

37,302 

+ 

24,033 

91,208 

223,089 

+ 

131,881 

23,912 

88,384 

+ 

64,472 

16 

16 

5,712 

4,125 

1,587 

108 

950 

+ 

742 

300 

300 

557 

886 

329 

3,935 

14,922 

+ 

11,057 

£146,450 

£497,805 

+ 

£351,355 

Statistical  details  of  the  importations  of  all  kinds  of  paper,  showing  country  of 
origin  and  values,  can  be  obtained — from  the  Commonwealth  trade  returns  for  1920-21 
— -by  those  interested  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Ottawa. 


AUSTRALIAN  PRINTING  PAPER  REQUIREMENTS 


The  total  value  of  printing  paper  imported  into  Australia  in  1920-21  was 
£3,885,142,  showing  a  large  increase  of  £2,462,679.  In  comparison  with  the  previous 
year,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Canada  was  £447,425,  and  in 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  £865,817.  The  imports  from  Norway  increased  by 
£416,222,  and  from  Sweden  £545,423.  Other  large  increases  were  the  Netherlands  by 
£122,976;  Finland  by  £28,664;  Belgium  by  £123,498.  The  increase  from  the  United 
States  was  small  in  proportion  to  those  of  other  countries,  while  those  from  New- 
foundland declined  by  £52,938.  The  bulk  of  the  printing  paper  imported  from  Canada 
was  newsprint  in  rolls.  The  imports  under  this  classification  are  not  entirely  attri- 
butable to  newsprint — reels  and  flat — as  other  classes  of  paper,  such  as  machine- 
finished  and  lithographic  paper,  share  largely  in  the  values.    The  trend  of  the  trade 
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is  recenl  yeaM  is  disclosed  in  the  comparative  statement  appended,  showing  the 
„n,^^r  rvf  Avicriyi  nn«l  value  of  the  inmorts: — 


Imports  of  Printing  Paper 

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Newfoundland  

Belgium  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Sweden  

United  States  

Japan  

Finland  

Other  foreign  


1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

£  59,169 

£  63,292 

£  929,109 

548,380 

503,157 

980,582 

46',848 

55*,533 

2*,595 

478 

22,793 
123,976 

295,285 

139,623 

555,845 

118,577 

346,671 

892,094 

811,113 

303,624 

333,783 

9,170 

10,095 

15,487 
28,664 
214 

£1,888,542 

£1,422,463 

£3,885,142 

The  relative  importance  of  each  Australian  state  as  a  market  for  printing  paper 
is  outlined  in  the  following  schedule  denoting  the  value  imported  in  1919-20  and 
1920-21  :— 

State 

New  South  Wales  

Victoria  

Queensland  

South  Australia  

Western  Australia  

Tasmania  

Northern  Territory  


1919-20 

1920-21 

Value 

Value 

£  615,264 

£1,766,784 

573,951 

1,378,634 

74,178 

295,058 

96,252 

254,712 

58,505 

167,298 

4,187 

22,656 

126 

£1,422,463 

£3,885,142 

PARCHMENT  WRAPPING  PAPER 


True  vegetable  parchment  to  the  value  of  £73,335  (as  compared  with  £53,568  in 
the  previous  year)  was  imported  into  Australia  in  1920-21,  besides  which  ordinary 
parchment  paper  to  the  value  of  £8,752  is  also  credited  in  the  trade  returns. 

Practically  all  the  true  vegetable  parchment  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  parchment  was  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
associated  co-operative  butter  factories  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  usually  com- 
bine for  the  purchase  of  their  requirements  from  year  to  year.  When  the  quality  of 
the  parchment  has  been  proved  by  previous  shipments,  minimum  orders  for  50  tons 
in  one  shipment  are  given  by  the  butter  companies. 

The  export  season  commences  in  August,  but  purchases  of  the  required  parchment 
are — in  normal  years — made  in  February  of  each  year.  There  is  also  business  done 
the  year  round  for  this  class  of  paper  for  butter  packing  and  other  requirements. 
Hitherto,  Canadian  manufacturers  have  not  exploited  the  trade  in  either  parchment 
or  ordinary  grease-proof  papers,  but  recently  samples  and  price  lists  have  come  for- 
ward and  have  been  submitted  to  importers.  The  sizes  of  parchment  paper  in  chief 
demand  are :  48-inch  by  12-inch,  weight  30  to  32  pounds  per  ream ;  30-inch  by  20-inch, 
weight  20  to  22  pounds  per  ream. 


APPLE  WRAPPING  PAPER 


The  value  of  the  imports  of  apple  wrapping  papeT  in  1920-21  was  £87,751,  as 
compared  with  £20,704  in  the  previous  year  and  with  £2,309  in  1918-19.  The  size  of 
the  thin  tough  white  tissue  paper  imported  for  wrapping  apples  is  20  by  30  inches, 
not  to  exceed  8J  pounds  per  ream,  packed  in  bales  containing  24  reams  of  480  sheets. 
Norway  and  Sweden  have  hitherto  supplied  practically  all  this  paper,  of  which  it  is 
estimated  2,500  bales  are  required  for  a  normal  season. 
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Samples  and  quotations  upon  a  f.o.b.  steamer  or  sailing  ship  basis  sent  to  this 
office  will  be  promptly  submitted  to  the  chief  importers  in  Hobart  and  Melbourne. 
Orders  for  the  1923  season  will  likely  be  placed  in  September,  1922,  hence  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  suitable  tissue  should  make  a  prompt  effort  to  secure  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  this  trade. 

ITALIAN  RYE  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  May  19,  1922. — The  average  production  of  rye  in  Italy  over  the  1913-21 
period  was  129,000  metric  tons  per  annum,  or  a  yield  which  was  obtained  from  an 
annual  acreage  of  283,050  acres.  Besides  this  native-grown  crop,  rye  is  also  imported 
from  abroad,  and  although  the  quantity  imported  in  the  first  six  months  of  1921  (69,634 
metric  tons)  was  almost  seven  times  that  imported  in  the  whole  year  of  1913,  yet  it 
cannot  be  argued  on  that  account  that  there  is  a  permanent  rye  market  in  Italy  of 
the  1921  dimensions.  The  fact  is  that  from  1917  onwards,  with  insufficient  supplies 
of  wheat  coming  forward,  the  Italian  Government  began  to  import  more  rye  for 
mixing  with  the  wheat  and  corn,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  flour  out  of  which 
Italy  made  her  war-time  bread.  From  10,295  tons  imported  in  1913,  rye  imports  rose 
to  34,268  tons  in  1917  and  to  64,079  tons  in  1918.  Necessity,  however,  rather  than 
any  desire  to  eat  bread  partially  made  of  rye,  was  the  conditioning  motive  in  this  larger 
introduction.  Moreover,  as  the  two  Italian  crops  of  1919  (116,100  tons)  and  1920 
(115,500  tons)  were  considerably  under  the  normal  average  of  129,000  tons,  and  as 
the  Government  decree  imposing  restrictions  on  the  kind  of  flour  to  be  used  in  bread 
making  was  not  withdrawn  till  the  spring  of  1921,  it  was  consequently  found  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  importation  of  rye  in  1920  and  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1921  to  the  extent  of  60,723  tons  and  69,634  tons  respectively.  Since  then,  however, 
the  writer  is  informed,  relatively  little  rye  has  been  bought,  although  the  Govern- 
ment trade  returns  are  not  yet  published  for  the  subsequent  purchasing  months.  In 
fact  at  present,  owing  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  rye  market,  foreign  quotations  for 
this  cereal  are  not  given  on  the  grain  exchange  here.  National-grown  rye  was  quoted 
yesterday  at  88  to  93  lire  per  100  kilos  of  gross  weight,  or  say  at  $52.80  to  $55.80  per 
metric  ton. 

As  to  sources  of  supply  during  and  since  the  war,  the  Italian  Government  laid 
their  rye  orders  almost  exclusively  in  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  rye 
which  was  exported  to  Italy  is  known  here  as  American  grades  JSTos.  1,  2,  3,  and  1, 
the  bulk  of  the  imports  consisting  (the  writer  understands)  of  grade  2.  In  1920, 
according  to  Canadian  Government  trade  returns,  about  110  tons  of  rye  were  exported 
from  Canada  to  Italy,  while  Roumania  supplied  a  small  quota  in  1921.  Prior  to  the 
war  the  approximate  annual  production  of  130,000  tons  almost  sufficed  for  home  pro- 
duction, and  in  1913  only  about  10,000  tons  were  imported,  principally  from  Germany 
(60  per  cent)  and  Russia  (10  per  cent).  In  1914  rye  imports  declined  to  about  4,100 
tons,  and  in  1915  to  about  100  tons,  while  in  1916  imports  were  nil.  It  was  only  the 
shortage  of  wheat  breadstuff  in  Italy  consequent  to  the  continuance  of  the  war  that 
led  to  the  revival  of  imports  on  a  more  than  threefold  scale  in  1917,  and  which  coun- 
selled the  sixfold  and  sevenfold  buying  of  1918,  1920  and  1921  over  a  normal  year 
like  1913.  With  the  return  of  free  trading  in  wheat  and  with  the  doing  away  of 
a  prescribed  standard  loaf,  rye  imports  latterly  have  dwindled  away  to  what  is 
believed — in  the  absence  of  official  statistics — at  least  pre-war  buying.  There  is  rela- 
tively little  demand  for  rye  bread  in  the  cities,  although  it  is  consumed  to  a  very 
limited  extent  by  the  poorer  municipal  classes  as  well  as  by  peasants  in  more  remote 
quarters.  The  tendency  is  not,  however,  to  eat  more  rye  bread  but  to  eat  less.  Owing 
to  the  lower  price  of  rye  as  compared  with  that  of  wheat,  a  prominent  Milan  baker 
told  the  writer  that  some  mills  when  grinding  mix  a  small  portion  of  rye  with  the 
wheat  in  the  second  grade  flours,  and  hence  a  certain  amount  of  rye  is  used  in  this 
way. 
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SUMMARY 


To  sum  up  then,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Italian  average  production  of  some- 
thing over  130,000  tons  will  probably  require  but  small  supplementing  from  abroad, 
and  foreign  supplies  are  unlikely  to  amount  to  more  than  10,000  tons  per  year,  even 
if  that  pre-war  level  is  maintained.  Small  then  though  this  import  trade  is  likely  to 
prove,  its  smallness  does  not  necessarily  preclude  Canadian  rye  sales  in  Italy,  and  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  market  on  the  part  of  our  grain  exporters  would  probably 
result  in  netting  some  small  increase  at  least  in  our  export  trade  to  Italy. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a  list  of  the  principal  grain  firms  of  Italy,  all  of 
which  are  members  of  the  Associazione  del  Commercio  dei  Cereali  e  Semi  of  Genoa. 
Canadian  exporters  of  rye  and  other  cereals  may  therefore  consider  it  advisable  to 
submit  samples  and  to  get  in  touch  with  these  firms  with  a  view  to  enlarging  their 
foreign  trade. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  AND  STATISTICS 

The  established  customs  duties  on  rye  are  4.50  gold  lire  per  100  kilos,  which  duty 
is  by  Government  decree  suspended  till  the  30th  of  June  next. 

The  tables  which  follow  give  the  annual  acreage,  production,  and  imports  of  rye 


since  1913  :— 

Production 

Acreage  Acres  (Tons) 

1921   286,600  143,400 

1920   282,400  115,500 

1919   276,500  116,100 

1918   273,000  132,900 

.    1913-17   296,750  131,000 


IMPORTS 


Years  Tons 

1913   10,295  Germany  60  per  cent,  Russia  10  per  cent. 

1914   4,109  Russia  56  per  cent,  Germany  27  per  cent. 

1915  !  .V\;  ..  J.   ..   .,'  ..  104   

1916  .  r, .  .  Jfi'.     

1917   34,268  United   States  almost  exclusively  and 

Argentina. 

1918    64,079  United  States. 

1919   3,399  United  States. 

1920   60,723  United  States. 

1921  (six  months)   69,634  United  States  and  Roumania. 


INCREASE  IN  SHIPPING  TRADE  TO  THE  BAHAMAS 

The  increase  in  the  shipping  trade  to  the  Bahamas  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
during  last  year  2,701  vessels  were  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Customs  House,  the 
tonnage  being  649,652,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  609  vessels  and  342,168 
tons.  Of  this  number  894  were  of  British  registry,  with  a  tonnage  of  231,342,  an 
increase  of  171  vessels  and  165,995  tons  over  1920.  Five  years  ago  736  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  Nassau. 


It  is  particularly  necessary  when  corresponding  with 
foreign  firms,  that  letters  be  lucid,  concise,  and  give 
all  necessary  information. 
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MARKET  FOR  HAND  TOOLS  IN  BELGIUM 

Owing  to  the  error  of  the  engravers  in  misplacing  the  key  numbers  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  report  on  the  Market  for  Hand  Tools  in  Belgium,  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney, 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  (pp.  924-929),  these  numbers  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  references  given 
in  the  text.  The  illustrations  referred  to  are  reproduced  above,  to  which  the  correct 
key  numbers  have  been  assigned. 

42521—3 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  RYE  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Lt.-Col.  IIercule  Barre 

Paris,  May  23,  1922. — Very  little  rye  has  been  sown  in  France  this  year,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  foreign  countries  will  bo  requested  to  quote  upon  important  quan- 
tities. Canadian  exporters  may  thus  entertain  hope  of  establishing  a  substantial 
trade,  providing  they  are  able  to  meet  prices  quoted  by  United  States  exporters, 
who  will  undoubtedly  make  a  strong  bid  for  the  business.  The  demand  for  rye  in 
France  will  be  increased  on  account  of  large  purchases  made  by  Belgium,  for 
re-export  to  Russia. 

The  best  time  for  making  quotations  is  during  June  and  the  several  months 
following,  and  prices  quoted  should  be  c.i.f.  French  port  (Dunkirk  or  Havre,  but 
preferably  the  former),  or  even  Antwerp.  The  general  sales  conditions  are  those  ol 
the  "  Contrat  de  Londres."  Delivery  should  be  made  in  bulk  on  the  steamer,  quota- 
tions to  include  no  extra  charges  such  as  those  for  placing  in  sacks,  etc.  Steamers 
sailing  direct  from  Canada  call  at  most  of  the  ports  mentioned  above. 

Prevailing  prices  in  Paris  vary  from  frs.  52  to  frs.  52.75  the  10'0  kiloe.  for 
cash.  The  last  United  States  quotations  referred  to  deliveries  to  be  made  from 
July  to  September  next,  at  prices  of  $1.02  to  $1.09  per  bushel,  which  prices  were 
similar  to  those  prevailing  in  Chicago.  Rye  seed  entering  France  from  any  country 
is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  frs.  6  (3  frs.  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  2)  per  100  kilos. 

[A  list  of  French  importers  of  rye  has  been  transmitted  by  Lt.-Col.  Barre,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  upon  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  quoting  file  No.  22997.] 

IMPORT  OF  WALLPAPER  INTO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  May  26,  1922. — Speaking  generally,  the  British  West  Indies  and 
British  Guiana  do  not  offer  a  large  market  for  the  export  of  wallpaper,  and  a  lesser 
quantity  is  now  being  used  than  formerly  as  it  is  not  considered  sanitary  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  attacked  by  vermin  in  order  to  get  at  the  paste  with  which  it  is 
stuck  on.  In  its  place,  calcimines  and  sanitary  washes  and  paints  are  being  used. 
A  larger  quantity  of  wallpaper  is,  however,  used  in  British  Guiana  than  in  the 
West  Indian  island. 

BARBADOS 

The  houses  of  the  better  classes  in  Barbados  are  built  of  wall  or  lathed  and 
plastered,  and  calcimines  and  sanitary  washes  are  largely  used.  The  poorer  classes 
live  in  small  wooden  houses,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wallpaper  in  the  cheaper  grades 
is  used  by  them.  Prior  to  the  war  a  much  larger  quantity  of  this  article  was  used 
than  now.  During  the  war  it  was  hardly  stocked,  and  owing  to  this  fact  inquiries 
for  wallpaper  have  therefore  appreciably  decreased,  but  the  trade  state  that  inquiries 
are  being  made  again  for  it.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  only  one  firm  is  stocking 
it  at  present,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  sale  does  not  exceed  200  rolls  per  annum. 

TRINIDAD 

Only  the  cheapest  grades  of  wallpaper  are  stocked  in  Trinidad,  and  the  average 
annual  quantity  of  wallpaper  used  in  this  island  will  not  exceed  fifty  bales  per 
annum. 

BRITISH  GUIANA 

In  British  Guiana  the  houses  are  nearly  all  wooden  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
wallpaper  is  used  both  in  the  houses  of  the  better  classes  and  also  in  those  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  therefore  both  the  medium  and  cheaper  grades  of  paper  find  a 
sale.    It  is  thought  that  the  annual  import  of  the  colony  is  about  500  bales. 
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SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  AND  TERMS 

The  present  sources  of  supply  are  from  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  and  business 
from  the  latter  country  is  principally  done  through  jobbing  houses.  It  would  not 
be  necessary  to  give  c.i.f.  quotations,  unless  specially  asked  for,  as  buyers  are  quite 
accustomed  to  receive  quotations  for  this  class  of  goods  f.o.b.  St.  John,  Halifax,  or 
Montreal.  In  regard  to  the  terms  of  credit,  whenever  possible  it  is  best  to  do  busi- 
ness on  sight  drafts  with  documents  attached.  There  are,  however,  some  of  the 
large  firms  who  are  accustomed  to  credit  being  given  them,  but  in  such  cases  thirty 
days'  sight  should  be  the  limit  given. 

Wallpaper  is  stocked  in  the  West  Indies  both  by  the  fancy  goods  and  hardware 
dealers. 

BAMBOO  RESOURCES  OF  KENYA  TO  BE  UTILIZED  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

OF  PAPER  PULP 

The  Government  of  Kenya  has  taken  steps  to  utilize  the  vast  bamboo  resources 
of  the  colony's  forests  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  by  throwing  open  to  tender 
the  produce  of  two  large  areas  of  bamboo  forest  in  the  highlands,  estimated  to  produce 
60,000  tons  of  pulp  per  annum,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  No  tender 
of  less  than  2s.  per  ton  of  pulp  will  be  acceptable,  and  the  successful  tenderer  will 
be  given  the  exclusive  monopoly  for  twenty  years.  After  the  first  ten  years  the 
license  will  cost  £2.000  per  annum,  and  the  licensee  will  be  expected  to  turn  out 
20,000  tons  of  pulp  annually.    The  closing  date  for  tenders  is  April  1,  1923. 

DEMAND  IN  FINLAND  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  in  Finland  for  motor-vehicles — which  are  not 
manufactured  in  the  Republic.  German  vehicles  are  in  favour,  owing  to  the  rate 
of  exchange  and  terms  of  credit.  United  States  agents  also  do  considerable  business 
in  light  cars,  especially  in  seven-seaters.  Finland  also  requires  motor  trucks  and 
lorries  for  industrial  and  agricultural  purpose,  preference  being  expressed  for  four- 
cylinder  trucks  of  from  1  to  2|  tons. 

AREA  UNDER  FLAX  IN  RUSSIA 

According  to  Elconomicheskaya  Zhizn,  the  area  under  flax  in  Russia  in  1921  was 
only  15  per  cent  of  that  sown  in  1914.  This  extraordinary  reduction  in  the  produc- 
tion of  flax  is  attributed  to  the  very  low  relative  price  of  flax  in  the  home  market. 
Whereas  in  the  lake  district  (the  region  round  Pskov)  it  was  possible  in  1914  to  buy 
a  pood  of  rye  with  about  one-fifth  of  a  pood  of  flax,  in  1919  two  poods  of  flax  were 
required  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  1920  the  position  was  even  worse.  The  same 
occurred  in  other  districts,  the  price  of  flax  having  fallen  to  one-twentieth  to  one- 
thirtieth  of  its  pre-war  value.  This  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  prevention  of  the  export 
of  flax. 
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THE  TRADE  IN  TEXTILES  IN  SCANDINAVIA 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Johnston 

[This  is  the  eighteenth  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The 
first  dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  9U2  of  this 
Journal;  the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  Foodstuffs,  such  as 
Flour,  Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in 
No.  9^3;  the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Ptoducts  and  Fruits,  No.  W;  the 
fourth,  relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  No.  9^5;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and. 
seventh,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  its  Requirements  in  Scandinavia, 
appeared  in  Nos.  9U6  to  91$;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  on  Agricultural  Machinery 
and  Implements,  in  Nos.  9U9  and  950;  the  tenth,  on  Hardware  and  Household 
Goods,  in  No.  951;  the  eleventh,  on  Metals,  in  No.  952;  the  twelfth,  on  Sanitary 
Goods  and  Electrical  Products,  in  No.  953;  the  thirteenth,  on  Motor  Cars  and 
Cycles,  in  No.  95U;  the  fourteenth,  on  Rubber  Goods,  in  No.  955;  the  fifteenth, 
on  Furs,  in  No.  956;  the  sixteenth,  on  Asbestos  Products,  in  No.  957;  and  the 
seventeenth,  on  Seeds,  in  the  last  number.  In  conjunction  with  these  reports, 
numerous  Trade  Inquiries  for  the  specific  lines  brought  under  review  were 
published  in  the  above-mentioned  issues.] 

Textile  goods  of  many  kinds  are  manufactured  in  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  in  Sweden  alone  there  were  before  the  war  about  730  factories  employing  between 
43,000  and  44,000  workmen  and  producing  over  221i  million  kroner  worth  of  yarn, 
thread,  rope,  textile  and  calendered  fabrics,  various  kinds  of  spinning  materials  and 
articles  of  clothing.  Since  that  period  the  textile  industry  in  Sweden  as  well  as  in 
Norway  and  Denmark  has  increased,  but  the  cost  of  production  has  remained  very 
high  on  account  of  high  wages  and  the  fact  that  fuel  and  many  of  the  raw  materials 
have  to  be  imported,  while  at  the  same  time  the  high  value  of  their  exchange,  especi- 
ally in  Sweden,  as  compared  with  the  depreciated  currencies  of  Germany  and  certain 
other  European  countries,  has  caused  the  prices  for  Scandinavian-produced  goods  to 
be  very  high,  and  as  a  tendency  to  keep  up  prices  was  apparent,  very  large  quantities 
of  textile  products  were  being  imported  from  outside  sources  at  much  lower  prices. 
The  result  was  that  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  several  of  the  Scandinavian  fac- 
tories were  closed,  while  others  were  only  working  at  25  to  50  per  cent  of  their 
capacity. 

raw  spinning  materials 

As  most  of  the  raw  materials  have  to  be  imported,  the  quantities  from  abroad 
reach  quite  large  proportions.  The  importation  into  Denmark  of  raw  spinning 
materials,  which  include  wool,  shoddy,  cotton,  linen,  hemp,  jute,  tow,  old  rags,  etc., 
in  1919  was  about  8,284  tons  and  in  1920  was  14,820  tons.  The  Swedish  import 
amounted  in  1919  to  39,524  tons  with  a  value  of  over  134  million  kroner,  while  the 
quantities  entering  Norway  in  1919  and  1920  respectively  were  over  11,638  and  6,357 
tons.  Of  the  products  imported  cotton  has  been  the  largest  item,  the  United  States 
having  supplied  most  of  the  requirements.  Wool  was  bought  in  large  quantities  direct 
from  the  Argentine,  while  Great  Britain  has  also  done  a  good  trade  in  Scandinavia. 
The  United  Kingdom  furnished  the  largest  part  of  the  hemp,  while  the  British  East 
Indies  have  supplied  the  jute,  and  Holland  has  been  the  main  source  of  supply  for 
linen  and  old  rags. 

YARN,   THREAD,   AND  ROPEWORK 

Under  this  heading  are  included  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  linen  and  hemp  yarns,  and 
thread  dyed,  undyed,  bleached  and  unbleached,  as  well  as  fishing  nets  and  ropework. 
The  imports  into  Denmark  in  1919  and  1920  respectively  amounted  to  about  13,902 
tons  and  9,296  tons,  and  into  Sweden  in  1919  to  5,819  tons  with  a  value  of  over  61 
million  kroner,  while  the  Norwegian  entries  were  6,301  tons  in  1919  and  4,269  tons 
in  1920. 
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Before  the  war  Germany  was  a  large  source  of  supply  of  worsted  woollen  yarns, 
but  during  the  war  Great  Britain  supplied  most  of  the  imports  up  to  the  time  that 
no  English  stocks  were  available  for  export  to  Scandinavia.  The  trade  in  woollen 
yarns  from  the  United  Kingdom  continued  after  the  war,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
imports  have  been  coming  from  this  source.  The  Germans  are,  however,  resuming 
their  business  with  low  quotations,  and  on  account  of  exchange  conditions  will  likely 
get  a  large  share  of  the  import  trade. 

Cotton  yarn  was  bought  principally  from  Great  Britain  until  supplies  from  that 
source  became  limited,  when  orders  were  placed  in  the  United  States.  Imports  have 
therefore  been  coming  from  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  as  it  was 
stated  that  the  quality  of  the  British  yarns  was  preferred,  it  is  likely  that  the  English 
firms  will  get  most  of  the  business  unless  the  American  prices  become  lower  than  those 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Coir  yarn,  manila-hemp  and  ropes  have  been  imported  largely  from  Great 
Britain,  although  some  direct  business  has  been  done  with  India  in  manila  hemp. 

MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

Before  the  war  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  were  the  largest  suppliers 
of  imported  textile  goods  to  Scandinavia.  After  the  opening  of  hostilities  the 
Germans  continued  to  ship  ready-made  woollen  clothing  up  to  1916,  but  most  of  the 
products  of  cotton  and  wool  were  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  silk  goods 
from  France  and  Switzerland.  When  in  1916  conditions  became  such  that  exports 
could  not  be  spared  in  Great  Britain  for  Scandinavia,  the  United  States,  which  had 
hitherto  done  little  trade  in  these  countries,  entered  the  market  and  did  a  good  busi- 
ness, especially  in  cotton  goods  and  hosiery.  Switzerland  also  shipped  large  quan- 
tities of  silk  goods,  high-quality  cotton  products,  and  ready-made  clothing.  After 
the  close  of  hostilities  the  British  concerns  entered  the  market  and  obtained  a  large 
share  of  the  trade.  The  Americans  have  also  been  supplying  good  quantities,  particu- 
larly of  hosiery,  cotton  underclothing,  and  certain  kinds  of  cotton  goods.  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  and  Belgium  have  also  been  on  the  market.  The  high  American  and 
Dutch  exchanges  have,  however,  been  detrimental  to  business  from  the  United  States 
and  Holland,  and  the  same  condition  applies  to  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  only  to 
a  lesser  degree,  as  sterling  is  high  in  exchange  in  comparison  with  several  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  At  the  time  of  visit  to  Scandinavia  the  Germans  were  sending  very 
low  quotations,  which  are  likely  to  capture  a  great  part  of  the  trade  in  many  lines. 

It  is  difficult  to  meet  German  competition  under  present  exchange  conditions, 
and  many  of  the  plants  in  Scandinavia  have  been  forced  to  stop  operations,  while 
others  are  only  working  at  a  small  part  of  their  capacity.  There  has  therefore  been 
an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Scandinavian  manufacturers  to  induce  their  respective 
governments  to  increase  the  tariff  on  imported  textile  goods  in  order  to  protect  the 
home  industries  against  the  competition  from  low  exchange  countries,  but  if  they 
succeed  it  will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  development  of  trade  in  Canadian  pro- 
ducts even  more  difficult. 

Denmark 

Denmark  manufactures  linen,  woollen,  and  knitted  goods,  but  as  raw  materials 
and  fuel  have  to  be  imported,  competition  from  outside  sources  has  been  felt  very 
severely,  and  even  in  the  coarser  worsted  yarns  Belgian  firms  have  been  able  to  under- 
sell the  Danish  products.  The  imports  into  Denmark  of  silk  manufactures  amounted 
to  862  tons  in  1919  and  452  tons  in  1920  ;  of  woollen  goods,  to  5,739  tons  in  1919  and 
4,547  tons  in  1920;  and  of  goods  made  from  vegetable  stuffs,  to  17,707  tons  in  1919 
and  10,879  tons  in  1920.  The  woollen  goods  came  in  large  measure  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  cotton  textiles  were  imported  from  the  United  States.  During  the 
latter  part  of  1920  and  in  1921  the  Germans  were  entering  the  market  with  extremely 
low  quotations  and  many  orders  for  socks,  stockings,  and  underclothing,  as  well  as 
several  other  products,  were  going  to  Germany.  Clothing  such  as  suits,  blouses,  etc., 
have  been  bought  mostly  from  Great  Britain,  but  here  also  German  and  Austrian 
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competition  is  quite  noticeable.  Some  special  lines  of  textile  goods,  especially  cotton 
goods  and  hosiery,  are  being  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  the  high  dollar 
exchange  is  having  an  adverse  influence  on  this  trade  and  business  was  being  done 
with  the  lower  exchange  countries. 

Sweden 

As  mentioned  previously,  Sweden  has  quite  a  large  textile  industry  and  in  fact 
exported  before  the  war  (1912)  over  3  million  kroner  worth  of  yarn,  thread,  etc., 
and  about  4£  million  kroner  of  manufactured  textile  goods,  a  big  part  of  which  went 
to  Norway.  The  imports  in  1912  were,  however,  valued  at  nearly  19  million  kroner 
of  yarn,  thread,  etc.,  and  about  54  million  kroner  of  manufactured  goods.  The  value 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  Swedish  woollen  spinneries  amounted  before  the  war  to 
about  32 £  million  kroner  and  of  the  woollen  cloth  factories  to  nearly  45  million  kroner, 
while  the  imports  of  woollen  textile  fabrics  amounted  to  almost  10  million  kroner. 
The  Swedish  cotton  industry  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  simpler  stuffs  such  as  cotton 
and  twills,  drill,  dress  materials,  ginghams,  fustian,  sail-cloth  and  cotton  drill.  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  Swedish  cotton  plants  was  over  12,000,  of  which 
over  5,500  were  in  the  spinning  mills  and  over  6,500  in  the  weaving  mills.  In  1919 
Sweden  imported  22,859  tons  of  textile  manufactures  with  a  value  of  331,156,364 
kroner. 

In  woollen,  cotton,  and  knitted  goods,  while  many  lines  were  made  in  Sweden, 
the  lowest  quotations  were  being  received  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Some 
goods  were  received  from  the  United  States,  but  the  quality  did  not  seem  to  be 
considered  very  favourably  on  the  market.  Woollen  cloth  has  been  coming  largely 
from  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  stated  that  the  Germans  were  now  doing  very  well 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  their  prices  were  low.  Garters,  suspenders,  etc., 
have  been  imported  mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  English  styles  are 
held  in  high  favour.  A  great  many  of  the  hats  have  been  bought  in  Great  Britain, 
but  Sweden  has  now  a  factory  making  bowler  hats.  Sweaters  and  similar  goods  have 
been  imported  from  Great  Britain,  but  some  Austrian  sweaters  were  on  sale.  Silk 
stockings  are  not  made  in  Sweden,  but  imported  from  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Germany.  Stockings  and  socks  of  cotton,  wool  and  lisle  are 
made  in  Sweden,  but  are  also  purchased  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Norway 

According  to  the  preliminary  statistics,  Norway  had  a  total  importation  of 
textile  manufactures  amounting  to  about  27,882  tons  in  1919  and  19,776-J  tons  in  1920. 

The  sources  of  supply  have  been  very  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Cloth  has  been  coming  from  Great  Britain  and  some 
lines  from  the  United  States.  Gentlemen's  ready-made  clothing  is  made  in  Norway, 
but  the  United  States  have  done  quite  a  business  in  these  lines.  Gentlemen's  winter 
and  summer  coats  have  also  come  from  the  United  States.  Corsets  have  been 
imported  from  the  United  States,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain.  Piece  goods  have  in 
recent  years  been  bought  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  Germany  is  likely  to  again 
capture  a  large  part  of  the  business  as  well  as  in  many  lines  of  dress  goods.  Cotton 
goods  were  formerly  imported  largely  from  Germany  and  Holland,  but  the  British 
firms  have  been  doing  a  large  trade  in  the  higher  qualities,  while  the  lower  grade 
lines  such  as  unbleached  canvas  have  been  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  are 
also  being  made  in  Norway.  The  United  Kingdom  firms  have  also  been  supplying 
linen  table  cloths,  napkins  and  linen  piece  goods,  but  as  the  German  concerns  show 
a  greater  willingness  to  cater  to  the  requirements  of  the  market,  it  is  likely  that  they 
will  recapture  the  whole  or  part  of  their  former  trade.  Table  and  sofa  covers, 
portiers,  etc.,  are  also  stated  to  be  in  good  demand.  The  higher  grade  carpets  used 
to  come  mostly  from  Germany,  while  the  cheap  tapestry  carpets  were  of  English 
origin,  but  Great  Britain  has  been  obtaining  a  large  share  of  the  business  in  all  kinds 
of  carpets  since  the  war.    Curtains  and  curtainettes  were  formerly  imported  from 
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Switzerland  and  Germany,  but  British  firms  have  been  doing  a  good  trade  in  these 
lines.  Woollen  hosiery  has  been  coming  from  Great  Britain  and  cotton  hosiery  from 
the  United  States,  but  competition  is  now  difficult  as  the  Norwegian  firms  are  manu- 
facturing woollen  hosiery  and  the  German  prices  are  very  low.  English  water-  and 
shower-proof  coats  seemed  to  meet  with  greatest  favour,  while  some  lower  quality 
water-proof  coats  have  also  been  imported  from  the  United  States.  Ladies'  under- 
clothing used  to  be  bought  principally  in  Austria,  but  in  recent  years  most  of  the 
supplies  have  come  from  Great  Britain  and  a  small  quantity  from  France.  The 
former  Austrian  firms  (many  now  being  in  Czecko-Slovakia)  are  again  entering  the 
market.  In  ladies'  coats  and  costumes  the  British  firms  have  captured  much  of  the 
trade  which  previously  went  to  Germany  and  France,  but  it  is  likely  that  part  of  this 
business  will  revert  to  the  former  channels  on  account  of  their  lower  exchange  condi- 
tions. Gloves  of  poorer  quality  are  made  in  Norway,  but  the  imports  reach  quite 
large  proportions,  having  been  purchased  mostly  in  Great  Britain.  The  Germans 
are  now  on  the  market  with  low  quotations  and  some  shipments  of  suede  gloves  were 
being  received  from  France.  In  ties  Germany  used  to  do  a  large  trade,  but  since 
supplies  were  unobtainable  from  that  source,  purchases  have  been  made  principally 
in  London  and  Paris  and  many  kinds  of  silk  ties  from  Switzerland.  The  Germans 
are  now,  however,  again  entering  the  market  with  low  prices.  Before  the  war  Germany 
also  did  a  great  part  of  the  trade  in  the  higher  quality  shirts  and  collars,  while  the 
lower  grades  came  in  considerable  quantities  from  Austria.  This  trade  later  went 
largely  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  quality  of  the  English 
and  French  shirts  seemed  to  be  preferred,  and  the  Scandinavian  people  do  not  like 
the  coat  style  of  shirt  made  in  the  United  States,  but  the  make-up  and  packing  of 
the  American  shirts  seemed  to  be  held  in  high  favour,  as  they  considerably  helped 
the  sale  of  the  goods. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  GENERAL  MATTERS 

Many  of  the  European  firms  who  have  been  established  in  the  textile  trade  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries  for  a  number  of  years  ask  for  payment  in  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  invoice,  which  enables  the  goods  to  be  examined  some  time  before  pay- 
ment, but  a  good  deal  of  business  is  done  in  a  cash-against-documents  Scandinavia 
basis.  Where,  however,  trade  is  to  be  done  with  new  connections,  the  importing  firms 
desire  to  pay  for  the  goods  after  delivery  until  the  manufacturers  are  known,  when 
cash-against-documents  Scandinavia  terms  can  be  instituted  if  desired.  In  most  of 
the  textile  lines  competition  is  very  severe,  and  in  order  to  get  a  good  footing  on  the 
market  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  as  liberal  terms  as  possible.  Price  and  quality  are, 
however,  the  main  considerations,  and  if  the  prices  are  competitive  some  firms  are 
willing  to  pay  cash  against  documents  for  a  sample  shipment,  when,  if  the  quality  is 
good,  the  business  will  likely  develop,  but  where  the  goods  are  unknown  and  the  terms 
not  good,  unless  the  prices  are  much  lower,  the  orders  are  likely  to  go  to  old  connec- 
tions where  the  quality  is  known  and  the  terms  are  liberal.  Much  business  is  done  on 
f.o.b.  shipping  port  quotations,  but  as  the  trade  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time 
the  carriage  and  landing  charges  are  well  known.  In  the  case  of  Canadian  products  it 
would  be  wise,  in  order  to  interest  importers,  to  quote  c.i.f.  Scandinavian  ports  so 
that  the  landed  costs  may  be  compared  with  those  from  other  sources.  If,  however, 
a  good  agent  well  known  in  the  trade  is  appointed,  and  in  whom  the  importers  have 
confidence,  many  of  these  difficulties  can  be  lessened. 

For  the  present  the  greatest  opportunity  for  Canadian  exporters  is  in  the  smaller 
textile  articles  or  fancy  goods,  but  in  these  as  well  as  other  lines  competition  is  very 
keen,  and  the  lower  exchange  and  shorter  distance  of  carriage  are  of  great  advantage 
under  present  conditions  to  European  exporters.  Novelty,  style,  and  quality  are, 
however,  of  consideration  apart  from  price  in  many  of  these  lines,  and  in  these  respects 
Canadians  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade.  Later  on,  when  conditions 
become  more  normal  and  the  trade  opens  up  with  Russia  and  the  Baltic  countries, 
there  will  probably  be  a  greater  opportunity  for  Canadian  textile  products. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND   CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Consular  Fees  for  Shipments  to  Mexico 

Mr.  R.  Almanza-Gordoa,  in  charge  of  the  Consulate  General  of  Mexico  ill  Toronto, 
under  date  of  June  9,  19B1,  writes  as  follows:  "  According  to  new  regulations,  the 
consular  fees  on  merchandise  entering  through  the  border  shall  be  charged  by  the 
consuls  in  the  border  towns  according  to  the  value  of  the  goods  in  the  place  wher.' 
they  come  from,  plus  the  amount  of  the  expenses  and  freight  charges  to  the  placa 
where  the  consul  certifying  the  consular  invoice  is.  Consular  fees  on  merchandise 
consigned  to  any  Mexican  seaport  custom  house  shall  be  charged  according  to  the 
value  of  the  merchandise  in  the  place  where  it  comes  from,  plus  the  expenses  and 
freight  charges  to  the  Mexican  port.  Former  dispositions  in  regard  to  this  matter 
are  revoked.  For  the  certification  of  invoices  covering  whisky,  consular  charges  shall 
be  based  on  a  value  of  dls.  15.00  per  gallon  f.o.b  the  point  of  entering  Mexico. " 

Certificate  of  Origin  for  the  Bahamas 

In  a  letter  dated  June  2  from  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  of  the  Bahamas,  it  is 
stated  that  the  form  of  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  as  recommended  by  the 
Imperial  Customs  Conference,  1921,  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  the  Bahamas  but  is 
being  accepted  by  the  Government.  This  is  the  form  which  has  been  adopted  in 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  Jamaica,  the  Windward  Islands,  and  Dominica.  Copy  of  the 
form  in  question  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service,  Ottawa. 

Certificate  of  Origin  and  Value  for  Fiji 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  May  25,  1922,  has  an  announcement  regarding 
the  form  of  certificate  of  origin  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  importation  of  goods 
into  Fiji  under  the  British  preferential  tariff.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  received, 
through  the  Colonial  Office,  copy  of  a  despatch  from  the  Acting  Governor  of  Fiji, 
stating  that  the  revised  form  of  certificate  of  origin  and  value  as  recommended  by 
the  Imperial  Customs  Conference,  1921,  will  be  accepted  by  the  Customs  Department 
of  the  colony.  Goods  of  Canadian  origin  imported  into  Fiji  enjoy  the  preferential 
tariff.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  938,  January  23,  1922.)  A  copy  of 
the  now  form  of  certificate  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  for  plate  girder  spans  for  Marretu 
section  bridges,  North  Auckland  Main  Trunk  Railway,  and  for  Waikokopu  section 
bridges,  Wiaro-Waikokopu  Railway.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
Tenders,  which  will  close  on  August  29,  should  be  addressed,  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications,  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Tenders  Board,  Wellington,  New 
Zealand. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE  13,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  June  13.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June  6  are  also  given 
for  the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Week  ending  Week  ending 

June  6,  June  13, 

Parity  1922  1922 

Britain  f  1.00  $4.86  $4.5398  $4.5028 

Prance  Fr.  1.  .193  .0921  .0883 

Italy  Lire  1.  .193  .0527  .0501 

Holland  Florin  1  .  .402  .3942  .3936 

Belgium  Fr.  1.  .193  .0851  .0826 

Spain  Pes.  1.  .193  .1602  .1592 

Portugal  Esc.  1.  1.08  .0806  .0807 

Switzerland  Fr.  1.  .193  .1934  .1924 

Germany  Mk.  1.  .238  .0035  .0032 

Greece  Dr.  1.  .193  .0443  .0438 

Norway  .Kr.  1.  .268  .1798  .1762 

Sweden  Kr.  1.  .268  .2636  .2619 

Denmark  Kr.  1.  .268  .2228  .2205 

Japan  Yen  1.  .498  .4790  .4842 

India  R.  1.  2s.  .3000  .2937 

United  States  $  1.  $1.00  1.0084  1.0087 

Mexico  $  1;  .49846  .4903  .4898 

Argentina  Pes.  1.  .44  .3692  .3681 

Brazil  Mil.  1.  .3245  .1411  .1412 

Roumania  Lei  1.  .193     

Jamaica  £  1..  4.86  4.5300  4.5406 

Shanghai,  China..    .Tael  1.  .631  .8017  .8170 
Batavia,  Java.  ..Guilder  1.  .402  .3790  .3858 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments $  1.  .49  .5225  .5270 

British  Guiana  $  1.  1. 

Barbados  $  1.  1. 

Trinidad  $  1.  1. 

Dominica  $  1.  1. 

Grenada  $  1.  1.          •  .  932%2-.  97%6     .9470-.  9540 

St.  Kitts  $  1.  1. 

St.  Lucia  $  1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  $  1.  1. 

Tobago                   ....$  1.  1. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Bivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Inquiries  for  Textiles  in  Scandinavia  (Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden) 

(See  report  in  this  issue,  page  996) 

80.  Textiles,  boots  and  shoes. — A  firm  in  Bergen  are  interested  in  the  importa- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  textiles,  clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes. 

81.  Textiles. — A  Copenhagen  firm  importing  clothing,  etc.,  would  like  to  have 
quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  socks,  stockings  and  underwear. 
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82.  Textiles  and  fancy  goods. — A  Gbteborg  firm  are  desirous  of  importing  all 

kinds  of  textiles  and  fancy  goods. 

Foodstuffs 

83.  Butter. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of 
butter. 

84.  Butter. — Fresh  creamery  butter  salted,   in   16-ounce   (pound)   prints,  50 

pounds  to  a  box,  with  regular  label  "Packed  in  Canada  for  , 

Tokyo."  In  the  market  for  5,000  pounds  a  month  to  start.  Terms  required,  irre- 
vocable letter  of  credit.    This  butter  required  in  Tokyo,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Shanghai. 

85.  Butter. — A  Japanese  import  house  with  head  office  in  Yokohama  and 
branch  in  New  York  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  butter,  with 
a  view  to  placing  order  in  September  next,  indents  for  summer  having  already  gone 
forward  to  Australian  manufacturers.  Prices  are  required  on  butter  as  follows: 
In  bulk,  56  pounds  in  tin  case;  in  1-pound  tins,  56  tins  to  a  box.  Orders  will  be 
placed  for  about  5  tons  a  time.  Kecent  purchases  of  Australian  butter  were  effected 
at  70-75  sen  per  pound  c.i.f.  Yokohama,  and  the  buyers  required  a  Government  certifi- 
cate with  each  shipment.    Samples  and  full  particulars  required  as  soon  as  possible. 

86.  Butter. — An  old-established  firm  in  Bristol  would  like  to  act  as  agents  for 
a  western  creamery  in  regard  to  butter  landed  in  that  port  on  c.i.f.  terms. 

87.  88.  Eggs. — Two  Newcastle  firms  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters 
of  eggs,  with  a  view  to  purchase. 

89.  Eggs. — A  Liverpool  firm  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  eggs. 

90.  Bacon. — A  Bristol  firm  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  bacon  packing 
houses. 

91.  Salmon  sides  in  brine  and  frozen  salmon. — A  London  firm  of  fish  curers 
are  prepared  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  firms  able  to  supply  sides  of  salmon  in 
brine  suitable  for  the  production  of  smoked  salmon,  boned  and  headed,  weighing  8 
to  16  pounds  each.    They  are  also  interested  in  frozen  salmon. 

92.  Potatoes,  preserved  vegetables,  and  food  products. — A  Spanish  commis- 
sion merchant  of  Havana,  Cuba,  wishes  to  represent  on  a  commission  basis,  in  the 
Cuban  and  Spanish  markets,  Canadian  dealers  and  exporters  of  the  following 
articles:  Potatoes,  preserved  vegetables,  and  food  products  in  general. 

93.  Potatoes,  codfish,  and  wheat  flour. — A  commission  merchant  established  in 
Havana,  Cuba,  with  branches  in  Banzanillo  (Oriente  Province),  and  inland  towns, 
wishes  to  represent,  on  a  commission  basis,  Canadian  exporters  and  dealers — pota- 
toes, codfish,  and  wheat  flour. 

94.  Flour,  codfish,  and  potatoes. — Commission  merchants  of  Havana,  Cuba, 
established  some  fifteen  years  ago  and  representing  American  commercial  firms, 
wish  to  represent  in  the  Cuban  market,  as  agents,  Canadian  exporters  and  dealers 
of  flour  (wheat),  codfish,  and  potatoes. 

95.  Sun-dried  evaporated  apples. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  are  open 
to  purchase  Canadian  sun-dried  evaporated  applies  in  quarters,  in  barrels  about  200 
poulids  each,  and  invite  offers  from  producers.  Price  and  quality  being  satisfactory, 
500  to  1,000  barrels  could  be  taken  in  a  season. 

96.  Sun-dried  apples. — A  Dutch  firm  are  desirous  of  representing  a  well-known 
and  reliable  exporter  of  Canadian  sun-dried  apples  (quarters). 

Miscellaneous 

97.  Wood  pulp  boards. — A  Manchester  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with  a  good 
wood  pulp  boards  mill.  An  excellent  business  can  be  done  if  quality  and  prices  are 
right.    Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

98.  White  pine. — The  lumber  department  of  a  leading  firm  in  Georgetown, 
Demerara,  British  Guiana,  desires  to  get  c.i.f.  quotations  from  firms  in  Canada 
exporting  white  pine  lumber. 
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99.  Matches. — A  British  importing  house  in  Calcutta  wish  to  secure  exclusive 
agency  for  the  whole  of  India  for  a  cheap  brand  of  matches  manufactured  in  Canada. 
This  firm  wish  to  act  as  distributors  to  the  bazaar  on  a  small  commission. 

100.  Woodenware. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  act  as  agents  for  manufacturers 
of  woodenware. 

101.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  firm  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  business,  desire  correspondence  with  firms  in  Canada  manu- 
facturing boots  and  shoes,  chiefly  white  canvas  with  rubber  soles,  and  other  light 
lines  of  footwear. 

102.  Buttons,  enamelled  ware,  fibre  boards,  leather,  hosiery,  paper,  rubber 
shoes,  etc. — A  London  firm  wish  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers 
seeking  a  market  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  suggest  the  following  goods  as  lines 
which  it  can  advantageously  handle:  amber,  astrachan  cloth,  bedstead  tubing,  cigar 
boxes,  buttons  (horn,  ivory  and  pearl),,  combs,  enamelled  ware,  felt  (boot  and  lining), 
dyed  fur  skins,  swan  skins,  goose  skins,  fibre  boards,  glue  and  gelatine,  coloured 
glace  kid,  leather  gloves,  artificial  silk  yarns  and  stockings,  patent  leather,  velvet 
leather,  leather  board,  coat  leather,  coated  and  coloured  papers,  kraft  and  hand- 
made papers,  manilla  paper,  piano  hammers,  mohair  plushes,  rubber  shoes,  woollen 
underwear,  half  silk  linings. 

103.  Cattle. — A  Birkenhead  firm  desire  to  act  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  Cana- 
dian cattle. 

104.  Enamelware. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  act  as  agents  for  the  sale  of 
enamelware. 

105.  Household  articles. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  act  as  agents  for  manu- 
facturers of  household  articles. 

106.  Ice-cream  freezers  and  meat-mincing  machines. — A  London  company, 
already  representing  several  Canadian  manufacturers,  seek  the  agency  for  the  British 
Isles  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  ice-cream  freezers  and  also  of  a  small  meat- 
mincing  machine. 

107.  Kraft  wrapping  paper. — A  London  company,  who  purchase  kraft  wrap- 
ping paper  for  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  markets,  is  desirous  of  receiving 
samples  and  quotations  direct  from  Canadian  mills. 

108.  Porcelain  and  nickelled  bathroom  fittings. — A  British  importing  mer- 
chant in  Calcutta  wishes  to  get  into  touch  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  porce- 
lain and  nickelled  bathroom  fittings  in  latest  designs.  This  firm  will  be  prepared 
to  maintain  stocks  in  their  warehouse  and  to  cover  the  whole  of  India  in  this  line. 

109.  Toys. — A  Liverpool  firm  desire  to  act  as  agents  for  manufacturers  of  toys. 

110.  Wallpaper. — A  firm  in  Georgetown,  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  business,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  firms  in  Canada  manufac- 
turing wallpaper. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  27 ;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
July  11. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  23; 
Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5;  Empress  of  Britain, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  18. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  25. 
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From  Montreal 

To  LIVERPOOL. — Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  24;  Tyrrhenia, 
Cunard  Line,  June  27;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  30; 
Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  1;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line, 
July  8;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  14;  Albania,  Cunard 
Line,  July  15;  Meg  antic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  15;  Canopic,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  July  22. 

To  London. — Wyncote,  Furness  Line,  June  20;  Vennonia,  Cunard  Line,  June  28; 
Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  1. 

•To  Glasgow. — Corsican,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  24;  Cassandra, 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  30;  Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
July  1;  Scotian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  3;  Saturnia,  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line,  July  14;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  15; 
Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  28. 

To  Hull. — Wyncote,  Furness  Line,  June  20. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  24;  Cornishman, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  8;  Turcoman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  22. 
To  Belfast. — Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Line,  July  4. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Shipper,  Manchester  Line,  June  221;  Manchester 
Producer,  Manchester  Line,  July  6. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line,  June  23;  Cairndhu, 
Thomson  Line,  June  30. 

To  Plymouth. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  1. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  21;  Empress 
of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  27;  Poland,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  June  28;  Scotian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  3; 
Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  21;  Minnedosa, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5. 

To  Havre. — Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  12;  Lisgar  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  July  28. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Runner,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  June  21. 

To  Bremen. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  28. 

To  Cherbourg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June 
27;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  1. 

To  Hamburg. — Porsanger,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  June  18;  Lord  Antrim,  Head 
Line,  June  25;  Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  27; 
Western  Plains,  Rogers  &  Webb,  June  28;  Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  12; 
Essex  County,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  14. 

To  Naples  and  Genoa. — Montreal,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  22. 

To  Rotterdam. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  June  25;  Western  Plains,  Rogers  & 
Webb,  June  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  22;  Canadian  Forester,  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  13. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Bassa,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  July  5. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Halizones,  Houston  Line,  June  25;  Harmonides, 
Houston  Line,  July  25. 

To  Haiti  and  Cuba  (South  Coast). — A  steamer,  Canada  Industries,  Ltd.,  June  20. 

To  Porto  Rico  and  San  Domingo. — A  steamer,  Canada  Industries,  Ltd.,  June  25. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Tremere,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
Ltd.,  June  24;  Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  28. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  June  23 ;  Chignecto,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  July  7. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black, 
Ltd.,  July  5. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Beid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  I.,  Farquhar  Steamship  Companies,  June  24. 
To  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. — A  steamer,  June  28,  July  12. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  West  Indies  Ports,  and  Demerara  (via  Halifax). — Chignecto,  Eoyal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  June  25. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London. — Carmarthenshire,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  loading  July. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Eotterdam,  and  Antwerp. — Moerdijlc,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  loading  June-July;  Eemdijk,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading 
August. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen. — Annam,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  late 
June. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Michigan,  French  Line,  loading 
June;  Saint  Joseph,  French  Line,  July- August;  Mississippi,  French  Line,  August- 
September. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Eoyal  Mail  Line,  August  18;  Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Eoyal  Mail  Line, 
July  21. 

To  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Soerabaia,  and  Dutch  East  Indies. — Tjileboet, 
Java  Pacific  Line,  June-July. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
July  2 ;  Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  July  23. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Yonan  Maru,  Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  loading  June; 
Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  2 ;  Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
July  21. 

To  Kobe  and  Shanghai, — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  20. 

To  Japan,  China,  and  Manila. — Bessie  Dollar,  Eobert  Dollar  Line,  June  19. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  29. 

To  Shanghai  and  Yokohama. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  July  2. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu, 
Canadian- Australasian  Eoyal  Mail  Line,  June  28. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney  ,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Skirmisher, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  15. 

To  New  Plymouth,  Napier,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waitema, 
Canadian- Australasian  Eoyal  Mail  Line,  July  25. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian - 
Australasian  Eoyal  Mail  Line,  August  20. 


LIST   OF   ACTS  ADMINISTERED   AND   PUBLICATIONS   ISSUED   BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Copyrights  Act  (a).  Cullers  Act.  Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act  (b). 
Electricity  Inspection  Act  (b).  Electric  Units  Act  (b).  Gas  Inspection  Act 
(b).  Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act.  Grain  Act.  Inspection  and  Sale  Act. 
Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act  (d).  Lead  Bounties  Act.  Patent  Act  (a). 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act  (c).  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act  (a). 
Timber  Marking  Act  (a).  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act  (d).  Zinc 
Bounties  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada. 
Annual  Report  re  Mail  Subsidies  and  Steamship  Subventions. 
List   of   Licensed  Elevators,  etc. 
Patent  Office  Record  (Weekly)  (a). 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas  (d). 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914). 

Rules  and  Forms  of  the  Canadian  Patent  Office  (a). 

Rules  and  Regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. 
Trial  Shipments  of  Wheat  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (1918).     (Out  of  print). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE  (e). 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  containing  Reports  of  Trade  Commissioners 

and  other  Commercial  Information. 
Apple  Market  Conditions:  Reports  from  the  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner 

at  Liverpool  (periodically). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920). 
Canadian  Economic  Commission  to  Siberia  (1919). 
Fruit  Production  in  Australia  (1922). 

German  War  and  Its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914). 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).     (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents.) 

Mexico  as  a  Field  for  Exports  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 

(1922).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Report   of   Special   Trade   Commission   to    Great   Britain,   France   and  Italy. 

(French  and  English)  (1916). 
Russian  Trade  (1916). 

Tariffs  of  the  British  West  Indies  (in  leaflets). 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916). 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917). 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920). 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).    (Price  outside  Canada, 

35  cents). 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).     (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Trade  with  Greece  (1921). 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918). 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920). 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).      (Price  outside  Canada,  35  cents). 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916). 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).     (Price  outside 

Canada,  35  cents). 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

foli°winS  is  »a  abbreviated  list   of  publications   of   the   Bureau  of 
Statistics.  For  a  complete  list,  see  note  (c). 
Census  of  Canada  (1911).    VI  Vols.,  Bulletins,  etc. 
Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education; 
Finance  (Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways 
and    tramways,    express,   telegraphs,    telephones,    water,    etc.;  Production, 

^^^V^ol^^^9'  f°rCStry'  mininS  —'actures; 
Tear  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

?/  +Cana,da  .(Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 
Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal,  prices,  etc. 

AnnHP^tl'nTiU  ^u^T/  Sh0,Uld  be  addressed  to:  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Ottawa,  (b) 
f£  SSf.  hould  be  addressed  to  Director  Gas  and  Electricity  Inspection  Service,  Ottawa 
Should t T^rLtOXl  d  r?  addres^d  to:  Dominion  Statistician,  Ottawa.  (d)  Applications 
shou  d  b^RMr^t  ih  "i?"  Weights  and  Measures  Service,  Ottawa.  (e)  Application, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Commercial  lntellie^nce  Servise,  Ottawa. 
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(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.     Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,   Commissioner  General,   17   and  19   Boulevard  des   Capucines,   Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  t<jst  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the» 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab- 
lished  in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Col.  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplieo 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  tradt 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 
B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cable  Address,  Canadian 

Australia. 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters — Box  140 

G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max.  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  B.  L.  McColL  Address  for  letters— 
Calxa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 

office,   Avenida   Rio   Branco,    9.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut.-Col.  Hercule  Bane,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capuclnes,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dressy  Cancomao. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuldblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 
Major   H.  A.   Chisholm,   M.C..   4  Mission 
Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109 ;  office  51-B 
Main  street,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 
W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings,  Customs 
street,  Auckland.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 
W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.    Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 
P.   W.    Ward,   P.O.   Box   121,  Singapore. 
(Territory    covers    Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 
Harrison   Watson,     73    Baslnghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.    Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John  street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 
A.  B.  Muddiman,    Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 

Glasgow,    Scotland.      (Territory  covers 

Scotland  and  Ireland).     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

United  States. 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 

York  Cu>.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 
L.  D.  Wilgress.    Address:     73  Baslnghall 
street,  London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 

Australia.  British  West  Indies. 

B-  *?llln*  Pc*^07*1  Kxcnan*6  B«udin*.       R.  H.  Curry.  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Sydney,  N.S.W. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,  9-11  Broadway,  Port  of 
Norway  and  Denmark.  Spain,  Trinidad. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania. 
Norway,  Cable  Address,  Sontums. 
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REPRESENTATION  FOR  CANADIAN  FIRMS  OVERSEAS 

Canadian  exporters  are  strongly  urged  to  consult  with  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners before  appointing  representatives  in  those  countries  in  which  Trade  Commis- 
sioners are  maintained. 

CANADIAN  FIRMS  SHOULD  FURNISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  WITH 
CATALOGUES  AND  EXPORT  PRICES 

It  is  strongly  advised  that  Canadian  firms  interested  in  export  trade  and  desiring 
the  assistance  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners,  should  keep  those  officers  supplied 
with  their  latest  catalogues  and  best  export  prices  f.o.b.  steamer,  or  c.i.f.  port  of 
entry. 


THE  FRUIT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER'S  VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool,  England, 
is  now  in  Canada,  and  about  to  begin  a  tour  of  the  fruit-growing  districts  of  British 
Columbia,  Ontario,  and  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  will  address  meetings  on  "  The  British 
and  Continental  Fruit  Markets."  His  itinerary  has  not  yet  been  fully  decided  upon, 
but  it  is  expected  that  from  July  10  to  28  will  be  devoted  to  British  Columbia,  from 
August  5  to  20  to  Ontario,  and  from  September  11  to  22  to  Nova  Scotia.  Apart  from 
fruit-producing  centres,  Mr.  Smith  will  be  in  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
and  Halifax,  and  will  be  glad  to  arrange  for  interviews  with  exporters  in  those  cities 
who  desire  information  as  to  the  British  apple  market .  Inquiries  from  British 
Columbia  in  this  connection  should  be  addressed  to  him  before  July  20  at  Vernon, 
B.C.  Inquiries  from  the  Eastern  Provinces  should  be  addressed  c/o  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  UNITED   STATES  AFFECTED  BY  EMERGENCY 
TARIFF,  MAY,  1922,  AND   TWELVE  MONTHS,   JUNE,    1921,  TO 
MAY,  1922,  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  CORRESPONDING 
PERIODS  IN  1920-21 

The  United  States  Emergency  Tariff  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  on  May  23, 
1921,  signed  by  the  President  on  May  27,  and  became  effective  on  May  28.  The  table 
overleaf  shows,  as  far  as  these  are  given  separately  in  Canadian  statistical  records: 
(1)  the  articles  which  Canada  has  been  exporting  to  the  United  States  affected  by 
the  Act  with  the  respective  rates  of  duty;  (2)  quantities  and  values  of  these  articles 
exported  in  May,  1921,  as  compared  with  those  in  May,  1922 — the  twelfth  full  month 
of  the  operation  of  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act;  and  (3)  quantities  and  values  for  the 
twelve  months  June,  1920,  to  May,  1921,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
in  1921-22. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  TL  Ross 

Melbourne,  May  16,  1922. — With  approach  of  the  mid- winter  season  in  which 
even  in  normal  years  trade  conditions  are  generally  of  a  subdued  character,  there  is 
nothing  of  special  interest  to  report  further  than  that  the  climate  outlook  is  excellent 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  business  is  continuing  to  be  conducted  upon  a 
conservative  basis,  which  is  reflected  in  the  great  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  despite  the  marked  advance  in 
exports  in  the  same  period. 

Money  continues  easier,  and  Australian  bank  returns  indicate  a  substantial  con- 
traction in  advances.  The  demand  for  Government  bonds  continues  active,  with  a 
further  hardening  in  values.  The  effect  of  the  cheapened  money  rate  in  London  is 
reflected  in  the  appreciable  advance  in  the  market  price  of  Australian  Government 
(both  Federal  and  State)  securities  in  recent  months.  Naturally,  from  an  invest- 
ment point  of  view,  the  most  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  longer- 
dated  issues. 

Australia  has  taken  advantage  of  the  London  demand  for  undoubted  securities. 
In  April,  the  Commonwealth  Government  floated  a  loan  in  London  for  £5,000,000 — 
the  issue  being  at  96  at  5  per  cent,  due  1935-45.  The  State  of  Western  Australia  also 
borrowed  £2,000,000,  the  terms,  interest  and  due  date  being  similar  to  the  Common- 
wealth loan. 

There  is  also  a  strong  demand  for  bank  shares,  and  generally  in  the  last  two 
months  the  prices  have  shown  substantial  advances,  thus  indicating  that  there  is  still 
considerable  floating  capital  waiting  investment  in  gilt-edged  securities  in  Australia. 

In  industrial  stocks  the  market  is  depressed,  notwithstanding  which  the  number 
of  new  manufacturing  and  trading  companies  registered  since  the  first  of  the  year 
probably  constitutes  an  Australian  record. 

With  the  approach  of  winter,  there  is  considerable  unemployment  in  every  Aus- 
tralian State,  and  this  is  probably  more  emphasized  in  New  South  Wales,  owing  to 
the  closing  of  the  Broken  Hill  Company's  steel  plant  at  Newcastle  and  the  Lithgow 
steel  plant,  with  quite  a  number  of  their  subsidiary  industries,  owing  to  excessive  costs 
of  production.  In  this  regard,  coal  from  Wales  can  be  landed  at  Adelaide  at  the 
same  cost  as  that  obtainable  from  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  where  there  has  been 
no  reduction  from  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  miners  in  war  years.  The  excessive 
cost  of  coal  and  coke  has  been  the  chief  contributing  cause  of  the  closing  of  the  steel 
wTorks. 

One  effect  of  the  cessation  in  production  of  domestic  iron  and  steel  products  is 
reflected  by  activity  in  placing  orders  oversea  for  necessary — not  speculative — require- 
ments. While  competition  is  particularly  keen,  it  is  satisfactory  to  report  that  Canada 
is  obtaining  a  share  of  the  trade. 

At  the  moment  Australian  wheat  is  not  being  quoted  for  export  with  a  view 
of  local  flour  mills  taking  the  bulk  of  the  surplus  available.  Nominally,  the  market 
has  advanced,  and  to-day  wheat  is  quoted  at  about  6s.  ($1.46)  per  bushel,  while  flour 
in  150-pound  bags  is  quoted  at  £12,  7s.,  6d.  to  £12,  10s.  ($60.22  to  $60.83)  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  f.o.b.  steamer  at  port  of  shipment.  There  has  been  little  •  variation  in 
Montreal  and  New  York  sterling  exchange  rates  during  the  last  month.  On  May  15 
the  cabled  rates  were  Montreal  $4.50  and  New  York  $4.44  to  the  pound  sterling,  as 
compared  with  $4.53  and  $4.41  respectively  on  April  12. 

As  this  mail  closes,  importers  are  apprehensive  that  during  the  coming  winter 
months  Australia  may  experience,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  depression  which  existed 
generally  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  some  six  to  nine  months  earlier.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  season  is  good,  trade  is  fairly  active,  and  remunerative  prices  are — with 
comparatively  few  exceptions — being  realized  for  primary  products  which  continue 
to  be  exported  on  an  extensive  scale. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  FISCAL  NOTES  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

( '.  IIartlett,  Office  OP  the  Trade  Commissionkr 
Enormous  Wool  Production  in  Australia 

Melbourne,  M!ay  16,  1922. — It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  the  wool  production 
of  Australia  for  1921-22  will  show  a  decided  recovery  from  the  figures  of  1^0-21, 
due  to  a  most  favourable  season  in  which  the  flocks  increased  and  a  much  heavier 
weight  of  fleece  was  obtained.  The  production  is  estimated  at  2,100,000  bales  as 
against  1,635,086  bales  in  1920-21,  and  2,045,912  in  1919-20.  While  the  weights  vary, 
a  conservative  estimate  is  that  contents  of  each  bale  averages  300  pounds  of  wool. 

The  prices  per  bale  obtained  to  date  are  much  higher  than  was  anticipated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  when  the  incubus  of  the  large  unsold  accumulations  of 
past  seasons  weighed  heavily  on  the  growers.  The  average  so  far  obtained  of  £18 
per  bale,  while  far  below  that  of  the  record  year  of  1918-19,  when  £22,  13s.  lid.  was 
obtained  under  purchase  arrangements  with  the  British  Government,  is  £4,  6s.  lid. 
per  bale  higher  than  the  average  realized  in  the  pre-war  year  of  1912-13. 

Yorkshire  continues  to  be  a  strong  buyer  at  the  Australian  auction  sales,  though 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1921  that  competition  from  that  source  became  marked. 
Japan  has  been  a  consistent  purchaser  of  finer  grades  of  merino,  while  France, 
Belgium  and  other  continental  buying  steadily  developed  as  the  season  progressed. 

The  American  tariff  alterations  to  higher  duties  for  some  time  deferred  buyers 
operating  for  that  country  except  for  limited  quantities  of  super-merino  fleece 
which  are  not  produced  in  that  country,  but  latterly  American  buyers  have  been 
operating  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  the  exports  of  wool  tops  to  Canada, 
and  with  that  object  in  view  the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  top-making 
concerns  in  Australia  will  shortly  visit  the  chief  woollen  centres  of  the  Dominion. 
This  new  industry  is  quite  distinct  from  another  Australian  wool-top  plant,  the 
product  of  which  is  already  established  on  the  Canadian  market. 

Marked  Development  of  Australian  Woollen  Industries 

There  are  now  fifty-two  woollen  mills  working  full  time  in  Australia,  while  many 
new  ones  are  in  course  of  erection  in  different  states.  In  addition  there  are  seven 
hosiery  mills,  eleven  making  woollen  underclothing,  and  twenty-five  making  blankets. 
Practically  all  these  establishments  are  modern  and  well  equipped  in  every  way,  and 
some  have  most  extensive  installations  of  comprehensive  up-to-date  plant. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  woollen  industry  in  Australia  was  of  little  or  no  importance 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  to-day  domestic  tweeds,  serges,  woollens  and 
worsteds,  hosiery,  underclothing,  blankets,  etc.,  of  excellent  quality  are  stocked  by 
the  leading  distributors,  who  formerly  handled  imported  (chiefly  British)  goods 
only.  The  competition  of  Australian  mills  against  overseas  buyers  for  the  best  types 
of  raw  wool  at  local  auction  sales  is  now  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  main- 
taining values,  and  hence  of  material  assistance  to  wool  growers. 

With  abundance  of  the  choicest  merino,  cross-bred  and  comeback  wools  at  their 
doors,  and  with  the  further  advantage  of  highly  protective  customs  duties,  it  would 
appear  to  be  but  a  question  of  time  when  the  Australian  mills  will  be  able  to  supply 
the  whole  of  the  domestic  market  for  woollen  goods  of  (at  least)  ordinary  require- 
ments. 

In  keeping  with  the  development  of  the  woollen  industry  is  the  manufacture  in 
Australia  of  all  classes  of  textile  machinery  by  a  company  now  in  course  of  forma- 
tion. This  company  is  to  acquire  the  patent  rights  of  the  Patent  Conveyor  Company, 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest   and  best-known   textile  machine  works  in 
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England.  A  director  of  the  latter  concern  (who  is  now  in  Melbourne)  is  to  supervise 
the  erection  of  the  Australian  works  and  the  installation  of  an  extensive  plant,  which 
it  is  announced  will  turn  out  machines  similar  to  those  now  in  use  in  the  leading 
textile  and  woollen  mills  in  England. 

Australian  Subsidy  to  the  Beef  Industry 

In  a  recent  report  from  this  office — see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  ISTo.  955, 
page  779 — the  conditions  were  set  out  under  which  the  Commonwealth  Government, 
to  afford  relief  to  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  industry,  extended  a  subsidy  oi 
one  farthing  (£  cent)  per  pound  on  all  this  season's  beef  shipped  from  Australia 
before  December  31,  1922.  The  main  conditions  of  the  subsidy  are  that  there  were 
to  be  reduction  in  wages  in  slaughtering  and  in  the  charges  of  treatment  establish- 
ments, as  well  as  reductions  in  local  railway  transportation  charges  and  ocean  freights. 

It  is  now  officially  announced  that  all  the  conditions  specified  by  the  Government 
have  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  conditions  of 
the  offer  and  for  making  payments  under  the  subsidy  have  been  completed. 

The  subsidy  does  not  apply  to  mutton  or  lamb  (for  which  favourable  markets 
exist),  but  to  beef  only,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  aggregate  between  £200,000 
and  £300,000  according  to  the  length  of  the  season,  climatic  conditions,  and  the  refri- 
gerator capacity  on  the  steamers  available  for  carrying  the  meat  in  a  sound  condition. 

Large  Shipments  of  Australian  Primary  Products 

The  Commonwealth  Government  steamer  Hobson's  Bay,  which  sailed  from  Mel- 
bourne on  May  11,  took  one  of  the  largest  cargoes  of  fruits  and  other  primary  products 
shipped  from  Australia  for  a  considerable  period.  Comprised  in  consignments  total- 
ling nearly  10,000  tons  were  20,000  carcases  of  mutton,  923,000  cases  of  apples  (mostly 
from  Tasmania),  2,000  cases  of  grapes,  30,000  cases  of  canned  fruits,  10,000  cases  of 
dried  fruits,  1,000  cases  of  preserves,  600  bales  of  wool,  150  bales  of  sheep  skins,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  butter  and  general  merchandise. 

The  forward  bookings  for  the  next  steamer  of  the  same  line,  the  Moreton  Bay, 
which  is  timed  to  leave  Melbourne  on  June  14,  already  comprise  45,000  cases  of  canned 
and  10,000  cases  of  citrus  fruits,  in  addition  to  two  large  consignments  of  frozen 
mutton.  In  addition  there  are  many  other  regular  shipments  by  the  mail  steamers 
(via  Suez)  and  cargo  steamers  (both  via  Suez  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  to  London 
and  Liverpool  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  Mediterranean  and  other  intermediate  ports. 

The  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  steamer  (now  at  Adelaide)  is 
expected  to  leave  Melbourne  within  the  next  week  or  so  with  over  11,000  bales  of 
Australian  wool,  chiefly  for  Boston,  but  also  including  some  shipments  for  Canadian 
woollen  mills. 

Profitable  Australian  Coinage  of  Silver 

Until  the  year  1910  gold  only  was  coined  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  silver  coins 
being  supplied  by  and  similar  to  those  in  circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom.  After 
protracted  negotiations  with  the  Imperial  authorities,  permission  was  granted  for  the 
coinage  of  silver  and  bronze  at  the  branches  of  the  Koyal  Mint  at  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  and  since  1910  British  coin  in  circulation  has  been  gradually  displaced  by 
the  Australian  mintage,  very  little  of  the  former  now  being  seen. 

According  to  the  official  returns,  the  coinage  of  silver  appears  to  be  very  profitable 
to  the  Australian  Government  at  the  present  time.  In  1921  coin  to  the  value  of 
£271,000  was  issued  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  profit  on  which  was  £63,000,  despite  the 
high  price  of  silver  then  ruling.  As  approximately  1,000,000  ounces  of  silver  were 
issued  last  year,  and  allowing  for  a  similar  quantity  this  year,  with  silver  at  present 
prices  of  about  2s.  lid.  per  ounce,  the  profit  will  be  well  over  £100,000,  though  earlier 
in  the  year  there  was  still  some  high-priced  silver  on  hand,  which  may  affect  the 
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percentage  of  profit.  In  addition  to  the  large  quantity  of  silver  issued  in  1921,  bronze 
coin  to  the  extent  of  £37,000  was  also  placed  in  circulation.  In  the  Commonwealth 
silver  coin  is  legal  tender  up  to  40  shillings  and  bronze  coin  up  to  1  shilling. 

Owing  to  the  decreased  production  of  gold  in  Australia,  the  operations  of  the 
mints  would  have  been  greatly  curtailed  but  for  the  silver  and  bronze  mintages. 
Although  no  gold  is  now  in  circulation,  sovereigns  are  being  regularly  coined,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  gold  exported  is  in  that  form. 

Australian  Insolvency  Statistics 

Evidence  of  the  general  financial  soundness  and  conservative  methods  of  trading 
of  Australian  commercial  concerns  and  individuals  is  disclosed  in  the  insolvency 
statistics  of  the  state  of  Victoria  (one  of  the  leading  commercial  states  of  the  Com- 
monwealth) for  the  year  1921,  which  have  recently  been  made  available. 

Despite  the  heavy  losses  incurred  by  many  concerns  holding  large  stocks  of  high- 
priced  goods  during  the  past  two  years,  insolvencies  in  the  state  in  1921  numbered 
only  300  with  liabilities  amounting  to  £180,044  and  assets  of  £92,048,  as  against  455 
failures  with  liabilities  and  assets  of  £440,318  and  £237,866  respectively  under  the 
pre-war  conditions  of  1913. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  insolvencies,  liabilities  and  assets,  in 
the  state  of  Victoria  since  1915: — 


Year                                      Number  Liabilities  Assets 

1915   436  £414,439  £273,805 

1916   337  213,989  127,730 

1917   222  152,338  94,390 

1918   243  131,247  77,089 

1919   207  184,041  130,328 

1920   186  154,658  53,227 

1921    300  180,044  92,048 


Labourers,  farmers,  shopkeepers  and  others  in  a  small  way  of  business  figure 
largely  in  the  returns,  the  number  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  concerns  being 
very  few. 

The  latest  returns  for  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth  are  for  the  year  1919,  in 
which  there  were  758  failures  with  liabilities  of  £678,515  and  assets  of  £432,032.  These 
figures  and  (so  far  as  can  be  ascertained)  those  also  of  1920  and  1921  are  consider- 
ably below  the  average  recorded  in  more  normal  trading  years. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIIBITION,  LONDON,  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Boss 

Melbourne,  May  16,  1922. — The  members  of  the  Dominion  Mission  of  the  British 
Empire  Exhibition  (Major  E.  A.  Belcher,  Colonel  II.  Christie,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Bates) 
recently  arrived  in  Australia  from  an  extended  tour  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

They  have  almost  completed  their  propaganda  in  the  States  of  South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  Victoria,  from  which  they  will  proceed  to  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  thence  to  New  Zealand,  and  they  intend  leaving  Auckland  on  June  27 
by  the  Niagara  for  Vancouver,  at  which  port  they  are  due  to  arrive  on  July  15. 

The  mission  has  met  with  great  practical  encouragement  in  Australia,  and  they 
anticipate  they  will  be  at  least  equally  successful  in  Canada.  Their  itinerary  in 
Australia  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Commerce 
and  Industry. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  by  this  office  to  the  members  of  the  mission  with  a 
view  of  facilitating  their  itinerary  in  Canada  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 
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VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT'S  ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross 

Melbourne,  Australia,  May  16,  1922. — In  sequence  to  the  reports  from  this  office, 
which  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  relative 
to  the  large  quantity  of  electrical  equipment  required  by  the  Victorian  Government 
in  its  scheme  for  utilizing  the  brown  coal  deposits  at  Morwell  for  electrical  power, 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  advised  that  tenders  are  now  invited  for  the  manu- 
facture, supply,  testing  and  delivery — in  every  way  complete — and  maintenance  of 
strain  and  pin  type  insulators  with  necessary  ironwork. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus  (the  contract  not  calling 
for  supervision  of  erection) : — 

specification  no.  261 

Item  1. — 1,200  strings  of  strain  insulators  for  use  on  22,000-volt  circuits  and  to 
have  ultimate  strength  of  8,000  pounds. 

Item  2. — 2,300  strings  of  strain  insulators  for  use  on  22,000-volt  circuits  and  to 
have  ultimate  strength  of  4,000  pounds. 

Item  3. — 1,100  strings  of  strain  insulators  for  use  on  50,000-volt  circuits  and  to 
have  ultimate  strength  of  8,000  pounds. 

Item  k,  Alternative  "A." — 6,000  pin  type  insulators  for  use  on  50,000-volt  cir- 
cuits and  for  cementing  to  pin. 

Item  Jf,  Alternative  "  B." — 6,000  pin  type  insulators  for  use  on  50,000-volt  cir- 
cuits and  for  use  with  lead-headed  pins. 

Item  5,  Alternative  "A." — 2,000  heavy  duty  pins  for  cementing  to  insulators 
under  Item  4  "  A." 

Item  5,  Alternative  "  B." — 2,000  heavy  duty  pins  with  lead  heads  for  use  with 
insulators  under  Item  4  "  B." 

Item  6,  Alternative  "A." — 4,000  light  duty  pins  for  cementing  to  insulators  under 
Item  4  "A," 

Item  6 ,  Alternative  "B!' — 4,000  light  duty  pins  with  lead  heads  for  use  with 
insulators  under  Item  4  "B." 

DATE  OF  CLOSING  OF  TENDERS 

Tenders — on  the  prescribed  form — should  be  addressed  as  first-class  mail  matter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Electricity  Commission  of  Victoria,  22-32  William  street, 
Melbourne,  Australia,  in  time  to  reach  their  destination  before  noon  on  September  16, 
1922. 

CHARGES  FOR  SPECIFICATION 

The  specification  covering  the  requirements,  and  appended  drawing  and  contract 
form,  may  be  inspected  at,  and  copies  obtained  from,  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  26502). 

The  Electricity  Commission  makes  a  charge  of  $10.22  for  the  first  three  copies 
of  the  combined  specification,  drawing  and  contract  form,  and  for  each  additional 
copy  a  charge  of  $2.56. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  been  requested  to  collect 
these  charges  before  delivering  copies  of  the  specification.  These  charges  will,  ulti- 
mately, be  returned  (by  instruction  of  the  Electricity  Commission)  to  firms  submitting 
bona  fide  tenders. 
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DEPOSITS  OF  TENDERS  PAYABLE  IN  CANADA 

Kb  m  tin  case  of  previous  specifications,  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Canadian 
tenderers,  the  Electricity  Commissioner-  have  arranged  with  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  that  the  amount  of  the  preliminary  deposit  ($486.67) 
can  he  ma<l<  in  Canada,  The  amount  of  the  deposit  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Accountant 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  his  official  receipt  only 
need  be  forwarded  with  the  tender  to  Melbourne.  The  elimination  of  the  more  cir- 
cuitous method  of  deposits  being  sent  to  Australia,  and  possibly  being  returned  to 
Canada,  makes  the  payment  in  Canada  a  convenience  alike  to  the  commissioners  and 
tenderers. 


IMPORTS   FROM   CANADA   INTO   NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe,  writing  from  Auckland,  N.Z.,  states  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1922,  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada 
were  valued  at  $6,132,245,  as  against  $12,068,065  during  the  year  ended  MaTch  31, 
1921,  representing  a  decrease  of  $5,935,820.  The  principal  items  showing  decreases 
included  fish  preserved  in  tins,  chocolates  in  fancy  packages,  confectionery  (unenume- 
rated),  apparel  and  ready-made  clothing,  corsets,  furs,  hosiery,  paints,  nails  and 
spikes,  fencing  wire,  leather  (japanned  and  enamelled),  furniture,  woodenware,  cement, 
cardboard  boxes  and  material,  wrapping  paper  (imprinted),  writing  paper,  passenger 
vehicles,  rubber  tires,  tubes  and  covers,  and  chassis  for  lorries,  trucks,  vans  and  busses. 

Items  showing  increases  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1922,  included 
apples,  seeds,  gum  boots,  buttons,  tapes  and  pins,  bolts  and  nuts,  tubes,  pipes  and 
fittings,  drills  and  sowers,  harrows,  electrical  appliances  n.e.i.,  machine  tools,  timber 
(rough  sawn),  calcium  carbide,  and  microscopes,  telescopes,  etc. 

During  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1922,  Mr.  Beddoe  states  that  imports  into 
New  Zealand  from  Canada  were  valued  at  $1,288,215,  as  against  $3,101,530  during 
the  corresponding  period  in  1921,  which  represents  a  decrease  of  $1,813,315. 

Statistical  tables  showing  the  various  articles  imported  into  New  Zealand  from 
Canada,  their  values,  and  the  amount  of  Canadian  preference  accorded  in  each 
instance,  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  interested  Canadian  exporters  upon  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Service,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  T.C.  3-100). 

NEW  ZEALAND  FIRM  DESIRES  TO  SECURE    CANADIAN  REPRESENTATION 
IN  WEARING  APPAREL  AND  FOOTWEAR 

A  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  and  indentors  wish 
to  secure  direct  factory  representation  as  sole  agents  for  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  the  following  goods:  ladies',  mens,  and  children's  hosiery,  in  Italian  and  Milanese 
silks,  pure  silks,  cotton  and  silk,  artificial  silk,  wool  and  silk,  cashmere  and  cash- 
merette,  and  fine  mercerized  silk  in  all  the  latest  seasonable  colours;  ladies'  silk  gloves 
in  all  colours  and  lengths,  double  tipped,  sizes  from  6£  to  7j,  boxing  dozens  and  half 
dozens,  medium  to  best  quality;  Italian,  Milanese,  and  glove  silk  lingerie,  made  in  all 
(lie  various  styles,  combinations,  envelope  chemise,  vests,  bloomers,  pettibockers,  and 
underskirts,  in  a  range  of  fast  colours,  medium  to  heavy  weight;  high  grade  under- 
wear, men's,  women's,  and  children's,  made  of  woollens,  merinos,  silk  and  wool, -and 
cotton,  in  plain  and  ribbed,  light  and  heavy  weights;  fine  fur  garments,  especially 
mink,  beaver,  Alaska  sable,  muskrat,  Hudson  seal,  and  silver  fox;  men's  footwear, 
medium  to  high  class  boots  and  shoes. 

This  firm  are  in  direct  touch  with  all  the  principal  drapery  establishments  in 
Now  Zealand;  they  suggest  a  twelve  months'  trial,  and  if  satisfactory  at  the  end  of 
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that  period  would  continue  the  representation.  A  complete  range  of  samples  is 
required,  for  which  the  firm  are  prepared  to  pay  through  their  bankers.  Terms 
3|  to  5  per  cent  discount  on  casli  against  documents,  London,  or  21  per  cent  cash 
against  documents,  sight  draft  New  Zealand. 

The  name  of  this  firm  will  be  given  to  interested  Canadian  exporters  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  24329). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  import  duty  in  New  Zealand  on  "apparel  and  ready- 
made  clothing,  n.e.i.  and  on  hosiery,  n.e.i.,"  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
preferential  tariff  which  is  applicable  to  goods  of  Canadian  origin,  and  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  goods  of  foreign  origin.  The  rates  on  "  footwear  n.e.i."  are  25  per 
cent  under  the  preferential  tariff  and  45  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff. 


RUBBER   IN   THE   MANUFACTURE    OF  PAPER 

For  a  great  many  years  now  rubber-growers  have  been  paying  for  the  drying  of 
rubber  and  shipping  it  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  water-tight  cases,  while  the  manu- 
facturers who  use  rubber  have  been  paying  for  it  to  be  broken  down  again  into  a 
plastic  state,  ready  for  working  into  other  materials,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Commercial.  Recently  Mr.  Frederick  Kaye,  in  describing  the  new  process  (of  which 
he  is  the  inventor)  for  using  rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  etc.,  showed  that 
the  latex,  or  milky  fluid  of  the  rubber  tree,  may  be  preserved  and  shipped  in  the  milky 
state.  The  day  is  probably  remote  when  rubber  "  tankers  "  shall  ride  the  seas,  but 
clearly  this  development  should  help  to  eliminate  two  expensive  and  unnecessary 
processes.  Recent  inquiry  among  manufacturers  goes  to  show  that  the  latex-utilizing 
process  is  challenging  criticism  and  gradually  finding  favour.  Latex,  which  can  be 
mixed  with  water,  is  held  to  be  more  suitable  than  the  dry  rubber  for  use  in  many 
industries,  and  the  inventor  claims  that  its  greater  bulk  and  consequent  higher  trans- 
port costs  are  more  than  balanced  by  the  saving  in  containers  and  in  working-up  pro- 
cesses. If  latex  comes  into  commercial  use  for  paper-making  it  will  undoubtedly 
bring  many  advantages.  We  shall  have  paper  that  will  fold  without  cracking,  and 
that  can  be  pulled  or  that  will  take  most  ordinary  strains  without  tearing.  This, 
especially  in  the  printing  of  newspapers,  where  speed  must  be  combined  with  smooth 
running,  is  an  immense  gain.  Packing  materials  also  will  benefit  from  the  greater 
toughness  that  the  use  of  latex  will  afford.  Already  a  scheme  is  in  contemplation 
for  sending  out  metal  containers  to  the  plantations,  or,  alternatively,  for  sending 
coopers  to  train  the  native  workmen  in  barrel-making.  A  process  which  so  greatly 
increases  the  possible  uses  of  rubber  deserves  the  close  attention  of  the  growers,  who 
after  months  of  output  restrictions  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  it  is  worth  while. 


JAPANESE  TRADE  WITH  CEYLON 

The  mission  of  Japanese  merchants  which  recently  traversed  India,  studying  trade 
possibilities,  also  passed  through  Ceylon,  according  to  the  United  States  Commerce 
Reports.  A  vast  improvement  over  Japan's  war-time  products  is  noted  in  the  samples 
exhibited  by  these  merchants  and  now  displayed  in  the  Colombo  Japanese  shops.  It 
was  formerly  from  the  low-grade  of  Japanese  manufactures  that  Ceylon  drew  supplies, 
but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Japan  to  retain  the  markets  captured  in  this  section 
during  the  war  has  brought  goods  of  a  better  class,  though  moderately  priced,  into  the 
Ceylon  market. 
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FINANCIAL  SITUATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  A.  Beddoe 

Auckland,  May  23,  1922. — In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  exports,  and  the 
success  attending  the  recent  loan  of  £5,000,000  sterling,  the  money  market  is  easier. 
The  pound  sterling  appreciates  slowly.  To-day  it  stands  at  $4.56  to  the  pound. 
There  is  an  optimistic  feeling  among  business  men  and  the  general  impression  is 
that  the  period  of  depression  is  passed,  and  the  future  may  be  looked  forward  to 
confidently. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  SEEKS  PREFERENCE  ON  FISH  IN  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Kingston,  June  2,  1922. — Overtures  have  recently  been  made  by  Newfoundland 

with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  the  Canadian  preference  to  her  fish  in  the  Jamaica 

market.  The  new  Jamaica  preferential  tariff,  which  came  into  effect  as  from  the 
8th  April  last,  fixes  the  duty  on  fish  as  follows : — 

.  Preferential  General 

Tariff  Tariff 

(a)  Salmon  and  trout,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled,  per 

100  lb                                                                                        5s.  3d.  7s. 

(b)  Alewives,  herrings  and  mackerel,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or 

pickled,  per  100  lb                                                                       2s.  2s.  Sd. 

(p)  Other  kinds,  dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled,  per  100  lb.           3s.  6d.  4s.  Sd. 
(Dried  cod  comes  under  this  item). 

At  present,  Canadian  and  British  fish  pay  the  preferential  rate,  and  Newfound- 
land fish  pay  the  general  rate,  but  as  the  tariff  was  intended  to  embody  the  principle 
of  Imperial  preference,  it  contains  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  Jamaica  Legislative 
Council  "  may  from  time  to  time  by  resolution  extend  to  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  preference  given  by  this  law  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  Dominion  of  Canada." 


NEWFOUNDLAND  COMPETITION 

The  chief  kinds  of  fish  imported  into  Jamaica  from  Newfoundland  are  dried  fish 
(mainly  cod)  and  pickled  herrings.  In  the  year  1921,  out  of  a  total  importation  of 
11,096,358  pounds  of  dried  fish,  Canada  supplied  8,333,030  pounds  and  Newfoundland 
1,313,290  pounds;  the  remainder  came  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  In  the  same 
year,  Canada  supplied  25,990  barrels  (of  200  pounds  each)  of  pickled  herrings,  and 
Newfoundland  4,320  barrels,  out  of  a  total  of  30,478  barrels. 

The  Newfoundland  competition  has  developed  during  the  past  eighteen  months. 
Newfoundland  cod  and  herrings  come  down  in  schooners,  one  cargo  every  month  or 
six  weeks,  and  their  prices  are  generally  below  those  of  Canadian  fish. 

MOVE  BY  NEWFOUNDLAND 

The  Hon.  W.  S.  Coaker,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  Newfoundland, 
visited  Jamaica  about  three  months  ago,  and  during  his  stay  here  he  interviewed  the 
agents  of  the  principal  Newfoundland  fish  houses.  As  a  result,  a  strong  effort  was 
made  to  include  Newfoundland  in  the  Canadian  preference.  A  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Kingston  Merchants'  Exchange  asking  that  the  Canadian  preference  be 
extended  to  Newfoundland,  and  the  matter  was  also  introduced  into  the  Legislative 
Council.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  such  action  would  amount  to  giving 
Canada  a  preference  with  one  hand  and  taking  it  away  with  the  other ;  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council  after  a  short  debate  threw  out  the  suggestion.    The  Legislature  having 
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affirmed  the  principle  of  Imperial  preference,  the  matter  was  raised  at  a  later  date, 
and  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Jamaica  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  the 
Newfoundland  Government  asking  them  to  suggest  a  basis  for  some  degree  of  tariff 
reciprocity.  No  reply  has  yet  been  received  to  this  request,  but  the  Colonial  Secretary 
expects  to  hear  from  Newfoundland  at  an  early  date. 

Jamaica's  stake  in  the  suggested  preference 

Jamaica's  stake  in  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  in  connection  with  her  raw  sugar. 
A  large  quantity  of  sugar  and  molasses  goes  to  Newfoundland  yearly  from  Trinidad 
and  Barbados,  and  Jamaica  feels  that  she  should  share  this  trade.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  expected  that  Newfoundland  will  reply  in  the  near  future,  asking  for  concessions 
on  fish  in  Jamaica  and  offering  something  on  sugar  in  return. 

PROBABLE  EFFECT  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND  PREFERENCE 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  preference  on  Newfoundland  fish  will  divert  any  consider- 
able amount  of  trade.  Newfoundland  wants  molasses  and  not  raw  sugar,  and  there 
is  no  molasses  of  the  Barbados  type  available  in  Jamaica.  Unless  the  Newfoundland 
schooners  can  get  return  cargoes  from  Jamaica,  they  will  most  probably  continue  to 
go  to  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Brazil ;  and  without  direct  communication,  Newfound- 
land competition  should  not  be  particularly  severe,  although  it  is  possible  that  Cana- 
dian fish  exporters  may  at  times  have  to  sell  on  closer  margins. 

THE  CHINESE  IN  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  E.  Stevens 

Kingston,  June  2,  1922. — Thirty  years  ago  the  census  returns  showed  that  there 
were  less  than  500  Chinese  in  Jamaica ;  to-day  they  number  more  than  ten  times  that 
figure.  They  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  retail  shopkeeping,  and  by  their 
superior  salesmanship,  perseverance,  and  ability  to  endure  a  low  standard  of  living, 
they  have  acquired  practically  entire  control  over  the  retail  grocery  trade  of  the  island. 

Up  to  two  or  three  years  ago  no  change  in  this  situation  appeared  likely,  but  a 
new  development  has  lately  taken  place,  which  has  changed  the  aspect  somewhat.  The 
importing  retailer  has  come  to  the  front.  A  number  of  energetic  and  aggressive 
grocers  have  refused  to  pay  the  high  commissions  which  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives have  been  charging  in  Jamaica,  and  have  commenced  to  do  their  own  importing. 
In  a  fair  number  of  cases  this  worked  excellently,  and  as  a  result  chain  stores  are 
beginning  to  be  established. 

COUNTER  MOVE  BY  CHINESE 

This  innovation  was  hardly  to  the  liking  of  the  Chinese,  whose  grip  upon  the 
retail  trade  of  the  island  had  hitherto  seemed  secure,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  they 
announced  the  formation  of  a  company  to  do  all  the  buying  for  all  the  Chinese  traders 
in  Jamaica.  These  traders  took  stock  in  the  company,  which  hired  a  Britisher  to  do 
the  organizing,  and  persuaded  a  few  of  the  old-established  Jamaican  houses  to  invest 
in  the  stock  in  order  to  protect  their  own  sales  of  lines  which  they  represent.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  most  reputable  firms  has  bought  stock  in  order  to  protect  its 
condensed  milk;  another,  to  protect  its  flour;  and  so  on.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
certain  amount  of  bitterness  and  recrimination  on  the  part  of  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives and  other  merchants,  and  a  cry  has  been  raised  in  the  press  for  restrictions 
on  Chinese  immigration. 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  NEW  COMBINE 

It  seems  probable  that  this  attempt  at  co-operative  buying  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  will  fall  through  on  account  .of  public  hostility.    A  boycott  by  the  large 
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Importers  would  obviously  be  sufficient  to  kill  the  new  combine,  since,  although  there 
td  a  fair  number  of  Chinese  wholesalers  in  Jamaica,  they  are  not  in  a  sufficiently 
strong-  position  to  till  the  place  of  the  old-established  importing  wholesalers. 

THE  CHINESE  RETAILER 

Outside  of  the  grocery  line,  Chinese  penetration  is  not  marked,  although  there 
are  a  few  firms  dealing  in  fancy  goods  and  Oriental  specialties.  But  the  retail  trade 
in  foodstuffs  is  almost  entirely  in  their  hands;  Jamaica  is  dotted  all  over  with  their 
shops.  As  a  small  trader  the  Chinaman  is  excellent ;  he  has  won  to  his  present  posi- 
tion largely  on  account  of  the  slovenliness  and  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  native 
retailers.  In  the  past  these  Chinese  shopkeepers  have  been  accustomed  to  buy  locally, 
and  they  were  thoroughly  covered  by  manufacturers'  representatives  and  the  salesmen 
of  the  large  importing  houses.  Whereas  Jamaican  retailers  were  largely  bound  to  the 
general  merchants  by  credits,  the  Chinese  banked  largely  among  themselves,  and  there- 
fore were  able  to  purchase  in  whatever  market  suited  them  best.  On  this  account,  a 
salesman  with  a  good  Chinese  entree  could  sell  almost  anything  to  such  traders, 
whereas  the  man  who  is  unknown  to  them  may  have  the  best  article  in  the  world  and 
yet  could  not  accomplish  very  much  with  it.  To  this  latter  circumstance  more  than 
anything  else  must  be  attributed  the  slow  development  of  Canadian  flour  sales  in 
Jamaica. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BKUSHWARE  TRADE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Kay 

Manchester,  June  8,  1922. — On  the  export  side,  the  brush  industry  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  naturally  been  involved  in  the  general  depression  prevalent  in  all  the 
overseas  markets  as  well  as  in  the  home  market.  The  diminution  of  export  orders 
has  also  tended  to  sharpen  competition  for  such  domestic  business  as  is  being  offered. 

Some  idea  of  the  decline  in  exports  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the 
statistics  embracing  the  years  1920  and  1921.  In  the  former  year,  the  exports  of 
brooms  and  brushes  were  640,000  dozens  valued  at  £589,000 ;  last  year  they  were  334,000 
dozens  valued  at  £361,000.  These  figures  are  quoted  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  may  be  alarmed  at  the  decline  of  their  own  exports  of  similar 
commodities  during  the  last  year  and  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year.  The 
exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  complete  pre-war  year,  1913,  were  561,000 
dozens  valued  at  £237,000.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  values  of  1920  and  1921 
compared  with  1913  are  worthy  of  notice. 

British  manufacturers  realize  that  prices  must  be  reduced  if  any  impetus  is  to 
be  given  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  demand.  Wages  are  regulated  by  a  trade  board, 
and  certain  of  the  advances  conceded  during  recent  years  are  held  to  have  been  inad- 
visable. Manufacturers  are  convinced  that  wages  cuts  will  be  imperative  if  the 
industry  is  to  meet  the  formidable  competition  of  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and 
Japan. 

The  import  trade,  although  smaller  last  year  than  in  1920,  was  not  characterized 
by  such  a  marked  decline  as  that  associated  with  the  export  trade;  but  during  the 
first  five  months  of  the  present  year  there  was  a  decline  of  31,000  dozens  compared 
with  the  imports  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1920.  The  imports  of  1913,  1920,  and 
1921  were  1,929,000  dozens,  1,861,000,  and  1,498,000  dozens  respectively,  the  values 
being  £456,000,  £910,000,  and  £486,000.  It  will  be  obvious  at  a  glance  that  values  fell 
considerably  last  year  compared  with  1920. 

Canada's  competitors 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  detailed  statistics  yet  published  covering  last  year's 
imports,  and  under  the  new  statistical  arrangement  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
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returns  the  imports  of  brooms  and  brushes  are  not  classified  earlier  than  1920.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  illustrate  from  such  statistics  as  are  published  the  progress  made 
by  Canada's  chief  foreign  competitors.  Imports  of  all  kinds  of  brooms  and  brushes 
made  in  Germany  advanced  from  15,587  dozens  in  1919  to  187,880  dozens  in  1920. 
The  increase  was  mainly  associated  with  household  and  painters'  and  decorators' 
brushes.  In  pre-war  days  Germany  was  by  far  the  largest  contributor  to  the  United 
Kingdom's  total  imports,  Belgium  being  second,  and  Japan  third. 

From  inquiries  made  it  would  appear  that  the  quality  of  German  brushes  is  not 
up  to  the  pre-war  standard.  Further,  it  is  maintained  that  German  manufacturers 
cannot  again  put  brushes  on  the  British  market  as  cheaply  as  they  were  able  to  do  in 
1920  and  1921. 

To  illustrate  the  recuperative  powers  of  Belgian  industry,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  imports  of  brooms  and  brushes,  although  almost  exclusively  household,  from 
Belgium  advanced  from  63,001  dozens  in  1919  to  337,332  dozens  in  1920.  Imports 
from  France  during  the  same  period  advanced  from  110,982  dozens  to  201,073  dozens. 
Japan  is  still  a  formidable  competitor,  although  imports  from  that  country  fell  from 
2,407,044  dozens  in  1919  to  796,659  dozens  in  1920.  Artists'  and  tooth  brushes  are 
the  lines  in  which  she  has  been  particularly  successful. 

Canada's  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  approximately  15,000  dozens  in 
1913,  and  each  year  since  has  witnessed  an  appreciable  increase  to  22,782  dozens  in 
1920.  Her  most  successful  lines  have  been  household  brooms  and  brushes,  and 
painters'  and  decorators'  brushes. 

PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OPPORTUNITIES 

At  the  present  time  Canadian  manufacturers  must  be  content  if  only  small  orders 
reach  them.  It  would  be  foolish  to  state  that  a  big  business  is  possible.  Trade  is  too 
depressed,  and  both  home  and  foreign  competition  are  too  keen  to  warrant  the  anticipa- 
tion of  an  extensive  trade.  In  one  respect  Canada  is  handicapped.  She  has  neither 
sufficient  agents  nor  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  enable  her  to  "  hustle "  for 
the  few  orders  on  offer.  Travellers  are  waiting  on  the  doorstep  wherever  business 
seems  possible,  and  every  business  man  knows  the  value  of  that  asset. 

What  Canadian  manufacturers  may  be  able  to  do  in  the  future  depends  entirely 
upon  their  ability  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  home  producer,  and  of  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Japan,  and  also  upon  the  methods  they  employ  when  opportunities  are 
presented.  It  does  seem  to  the  writer  that  only  by  engaging  competent  agents  and  by 
carrying  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  any  business  be  possible,  even  when 
quality  is  satisfactory  and  prices  are  competitive. 

GERMAN  GOODS  FLOODING  INTO  CEYLON 

In  the  Ceylon  market  the  thin  and  brittle  crockery  supplied  by  Japan  during  the 
war  period  is  now  being  rapidly  replaced  by  more  substantial  German  ware,  states  the 
Times  Trade  Supplement.  Imports  of  German  motor  car  accessories  have  almost 
reached  the  pre-war  level.  Lamps,  barbed-wire,  toys,  perfumes,  etc.,  are  being  imported 
fairly  extensively  at  prices  from  40  to  50  per  cent  below  the  cost  of  similar  British 
goods.  The  former  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  latter,  but  buyers  here  are  often 
deceived  by  appearances. 

A  number  of  influential  Germans  are  reported  to  be  controlling  to  some  extent 
the  export  of  German  goods  to  the  Middle  and  Far  Eastern  markets.  They,  it  seems, 
have  planned  through  agents  to  keep  German  goods  well  before  buyers  at  any  cost, 
so  that  they  will  have  a  fairly  active  market  to  supply  when  they  take  over  the  distri- 
bution themselves  later.    They  are  strongly  backed  by  German  shippers. 
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THE  WALLPAPER  MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  June  3,  1922. — The  market  for  wallpaper  in  the  United  States 
is  extensive.  The  demand  in  the  cheaper  grades  appears  to  be  largely  supplied  by  local 
production,  and  over  90  per  cent  of  the  wallpaper  sold  is  of  domestic  manufacture. 

The  writer  has  been  in  contact  with  the  more  important  importers  of  wallpaper, 
and  a  variety  of  opinions  were  expressed  with  regard  to  Canadian-made  wallpapers 
finding  a  market  here.  One  importer  expressed  the  opinion  that  were  Canadian  papers 
on  a  par  with  the  English  papers  a  quantity  of  them  could  be  sold.  One  firm  has 
imported  Canadian  papers  for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  is  not  yet  in  a  position 
to  know  from  experience  to  what  extent  a  market  for  Canadian  papers  could  be 
developed.  A  line  produced  by  one  Canadian  manufacturer  is  selling  well,  but  the 
complaint  is  made  that  the  assortment  of  patterns  is  very  limited. 

It  would  seem  that  imported  papers  are  more  carefully  cut  than  the  domestic, 
the  colours  are  more  durable,  and  the  impression  is  clearer.  The  main  thing  in  selling 
wallpaper  is  the  design,  one  importer  said,  and  imported  designs  have  always  been 
considered  better  than  the  domestic.  One  importer  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
imported  papers  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  American  manufactures  in  price.  He 
produced  various  papers  which  had  been  copied,  and  stated  that  when  an  American 
manufacturer  finds  a  good  paper  he  frequently  copies  it.  This  can  be  sold  for  less 
because  there  is  no  duty  to  pay.  An  imported  paper  selling  at  $1.50  wholesale  was 
shown,  together  with  the  domestic  copy  on  cheaper  stock  which  wholesales  at  37i  cents. 
The  American  manufacturer  produces  more  cheaply  because  his  colours  cost  him  less, 
although  as  a  rule  they  do  not  stand  as  well. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PAPERS 

The  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  development  of  a  market  in  the  United  States 
for  Canadian  wallpapers  would  depend  chiefly  upon  the  ability  to  supply  original 
designs.  The  European  manufacturer  is  willing  to  pay  his  designer  for  original  ideas, 
while  the  American  manufacturer  does  not  care  to  make  this  outlay  and  relies  chiefly 
on  copying  a  standard  design,  which  is  transferred  to  the  paper  mechanically.  One 
importer  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  market  for  the  Canadian  product  could  be  built 
up  by  Canadian  manufacturers  either  producing  original  designs  or  novelties  or  else 
being  able  to  produce  grades  equal  in  style  and  quality  to  those  now  manufactured  in 
this  country  at  a  price  which  would  enable  the  dealer  to  buy  advantageously.  In 
spite  of  this  opinion,  the  writer  doubts  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  compete  to  a  large  extent  in  grades  similar  to  those  produced  in  the 
United  States  factories.  There  is  the  more  or  less  equal  cost  of  production,  and  the 
additional  cost  of  duty  must  also  be  considered.  The  majority  of  importers  inter- 
viewed seem  to  agree  that  Canadian  wallpaper  could  not  be  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities. Imports  represent  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  domestic  production, 
and  one  opinion  was  expressed  that,  "  regardless  of  the  facts,  the  United  States  home 
consumer  would  always  be  inclined  to  think  that  a  paper  made  in  Europe  would  be 
better  than  a  Canadian  paper." 

The  writer  is  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  market  here  for  Cana- 
dian wallpapers  of  a  special  grade,  of  distinctive  design  and  good  workmanship.  The 
cost  of  production  would  determine  the  extent  to  which  a  market  for  this  paper  could 
be  developed.  The  fact  that  Canadian  papers  have  already  been  introduced  in  this 
market,  and  that  the  imports  from  Canada  have  almost  trebled  in  one  year,  is  some 
indication  of  the  possibilities  for  a  still  greater  market  in  special  and  distinctive 
grades.  There  is  comparatively  little  knowledge  of  Canadian  wallpaper  among 
importers.  Some  have  never  seen  samples  of  Canadian  papers,  so  that  they  do  not 
know  whether  the  designs  and  colours  would  be  suitable  for  this  market. 
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The  importance  of  personal  contact  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  it  is  felt  that 
Canadian  wallpaper  manufacturers  might  well  encourage  an  interest  in  their  product 
here  by  bringing  samples  and  prices  to  the  attention  of  importers.  At  present  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  are  undoubtedly  concentrating  on  the  class  of  goods  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  in  Canada,  but  those  interested  in  developing  a  market  in  the 
United  States  should  not  underestimate  the  importance  of  special  grades. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  appointment  of  resident  agents  is  inad- 
visable. The  market  is  already  covered  by  distributing  concerns  which  are  in 
touch  with  the  current  demand;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best  method,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  very  costly  to  canvass  the  entire  United 
States  with  a  limited  line  of  goods.  Importers  seem  to  prefer  quotations  f.o.b. 
point  of  delivery.  The  average  importer  does  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  ques- 
tions of  freight  and  customs.    He  prefers  to  leave  these  matters  to  a  broker. 


EXPORTS   AND  IMPORTS 

Judged  by  exports  and  imports,  the  wallpaper  industry  has  greatly  expanded 
in  the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years,  as  the  following  figures  will  indicate: — 

Exports  Imports 

1921                                                                                      $    590,549  $363,269 

1920                                                                                        1,251,743  353,791 

1916                                                                                          365,535  329,154 

1914                                                                                          453,412  933,777 


It  will  be  noted  that  while  in  1914  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports,  the  latter 
have  increased  and  been  in  excess  of  imports  since  1916,  although  the  exports  of 
1921  show  a  heavy  decrease  compared  with  the  exports  of  1920,  even  taking  into 
account  the  fall  in  prices.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  in  large  measure  to  the  general 
business  depression  in  1921.    Imports  show  an  increase. 

Imports  of  wallpaper  into  the  United  States  »come  chiefly  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Japan  and  France.  Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  imports 
of  wallpapers  by  principal  countries  in  1920  and  1921: — 

1920  1921 

Canada   %  5,191         $  13,835 

France   23,870  21,220 

Germany   42,333  159,410 

United  Kingdom   200,697  59,691 

Japan   72,077  100,096 


It  will  be  seen  that  imports  from  Germany  have  greatly  increased,  while  the 
imports  from  England  show  a  corresponding  decrease.  There  have  been  increases 
in  the  importations  from  Belgium  and  Japan,  and  those  from  Canada  were  almost 
trebled. 

The  wallpaper  imported  from  Japan  is  made  of  woven  grass  on  a  paper  backing. 
Formerly  Japan  made  a  good  deal  of  imitation  leather,  but  this  industry  is  prac- 
tically non-existent  at  present,  so  that  importations  from  Japan  now  consist  wholly 
of  what  is  known  as  grass  cloth.  This  is  a  product  that  can  only  be  made  in  Japan, 
and  it  is  so  different  from  ordinary  wallpaper  that  it  is  in  no  sense  competitive. 


THE   QUESTION   OF  DUTY 

At  the  hearings  on  Tariff  Revision  before  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  President  of  the  Wallpaper  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation urged  that  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  imported  wallpaper  should 
be  retained,  particularly  in  view  of  the  low  prevailing  value  of  foreign  money  units, 
and  particularly  of  the  German  mark.  The  German  exporter  has  been  at  a  great 
advantage  on  this  account,  and  the  fears  of  the  manufacturers  regarding  German 
competition  have  to  some  extent  been  realized.    Questioned  on  this  point,  one  large 
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wallpaper  manufacturer  said:  ''If  the  American  buyer  has  not  benefited  by  the 
low  prices  at  which  he  could  buy  German  goods,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
low  prices  have  not  been  generally  adv«*rt  i-rd,  :in<i  the  trade  at  large  is  not  aware 
of  its  opportunities.''  The  present  duty  on  printed  hanging  paper  is  25  per  cent, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  new  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  plus  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  This  would  appear  to  be  aimed  at  the  low-priced  German  goods,  but 
importers  feel  that  the  proposed  duty  would  also  place  an  excessive  burden  upon 
those  superior  grades  which  are  not  successfully  manufactured  in  this  country. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

The  latest  figures  available  regarding  the  production  of  the  wallpaper  industry 
in  the  United  States  appear  to  be  for  the  year  1914.  In  that  year  the  vohime  of 
production  was  96,527  tons.  There  were  48  establishments  and  4,738  employees. 
The  capital  invested  in  the  industry  was  $17,620,000;  and  the  wages  paid  were 
$2,703,000.  The  raw  material  cost  was  $8,536,000,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
$15,887,000,  while  the  value  added  by  the  manufacturer  was  $7,351,000. 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Trade  Commissioner  B.  S.  Webb 

Buenos  Aires,  May  23,  1922. — The  course  of  exchange  has  been  fairly  regular 
during  the  past  month,  the  tendency,  if  anything,  being  downwards.  A  notable  fact 
is  that  on  Friday,  May  18,  the  rates  for  the  United  States  and  Canadian  dollar  were 
the  same  on  the  Buenos  Aires  market,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  There  is  a 
slight  upward  tendency  in  the  movement  of  live  stock  prices,  but  the  market  in  general 
continues  to  be  depressed;  the  low  prices  recently  ruling  have,  however,  benefited  the 
consumer,  as  they  have  been  reflected  in  the  retail  quotations  for  meat,  which  in  some 
cases  have  fallen  to  25  cents  pe*r  kilo.,  or  approximately  $0.05  Canadian  currency  per 
pound. 

The  anticipated  reductions  in  passenger  rates  between  North  American  ports  and 
Buenos  Aires  have  now  taken  place,  the  lead  being  taken  by  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line 
(British).  The  fare  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires,  which  was  formerly  $495,  is 
now  $360  (Canadian  currency),  corresponding  reductions  being  made  between  other 
ports.  The  decrease  has  been  met  by  boats  operating  under  the  United  States  flag, 
but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  rate  war  will  result.  There 
is  no  change  in  freight  rates,  which  remain  firm,  with  a  satisfactory  amount  of  cargo 
being  offered. 

Statistics  of  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  period-  1st  January- 
4th  May,  1922,  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exports  of  cereals  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  for  1921,  the  figures  being  as  follows: — 


1922  1921 

Wheat  Tons        1,882,725  907,571 

Maize                                                                      "             539,399  47S.236 

Oats  ..           164,003  147,321 


Notable  increases  have  also  taken  place  in  the  exports  of  hides  and  wool,  which 
have  exceeded  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  periods  of  recent  years  and  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  constitute  a  record. 

The  following  are  comparative  figures  for  1921  and  1922: — 

1922  1921 

Dry  ox  hides,  No                                                                     892,364  181,720 

Salt  ox  hides,  No                                                                 944,568  631,157 

Wool,  bales                                                                           218,875  117,882 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  linseed  have  fallen  from  444,421  tons  in  1921 

to  272,255  tons  in  the  current  year. 
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Eesults  have  recently  been  published  of  tenders  for  rolling  stock  required  by  the 
Argentine  Government  (Ministry  of  Public  Works).  For  ten  locomotives,  thirty -four 
tenders  were  received,  of  which  seventeen  were  from  Germany,  five  from  the  United 
States,  four  from  Belgium,  seven  from  England,  and  one  from  France;  the  lowest 
price  was  quoted  by  a  German  firm,  but  it  is  understood  that  no  bids  have  been 
accepted,  and  tenders  will  again  be  invited  at  an  early  date. 

For  the  supply  of  100  open  wagons,  twenty-six  bids  were  received,  a  Belgian  firm 
submitting  the  lowest  tender  at  $187,500  m/n.  For  thirty  closed  wagons,  twenty-nine 
bids  were  submitted,  the  same  Belgian  firm  being  the  lowest  at  $76,260. 

The  Argentine  Industrial  Union  has  presented  a  memorandum  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  delays  which  are  at  present  incurred  in  the  granting  of  trade 
marks  and  patents.  It  is  claimed  that  applications  which  were  previously  granted  in 
three  months,  now  take  a  year  or  more,  and  this  period  may  be  extended  to  three 
years  in  case  of  opposition.  Some  Canadian  manufacturers  have  applications  pend- 
ing at  present  for  the  registration  of  trade  marks  in  the  Argentine,  and  attention  is 
drawn  to  this  memorandum  as  an  explanation  of  delays  which  may  have  occurred. 


THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  H.  S.  Flood 

Barbados,  June  1,  1922. — In  a  general  way  the  market  for  leather  goods  in  boots 
and  shoes  in  the  West  Indies  comprises  the  usual  lines  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  are  no  special  or  unusual  features 
in  regard  to  the  character  or  class  of  footwear  worn,  as  almost  all  varieties  and 
styles  of  boots  and  shoes  are  imported  and  the  stock  in  this  department  is  therefore 
very  varied. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  rubber  footwear,  as  the  stocks  carried  are  also 
very  varied,  especially  in  ladies'  and  misses'  lines.  The  principal  portion  of  the 
trade  is  in  canvas  sticks  in  the  light  and  medium  makes.  This  wear  is  especially 
suited  to  the  tropics  for  business  purposes,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  light, 
cool  and  cheap.  There  is  also  a  small  trade  in  buff,  white-buck  and  tan  in  rubber 
footwear.  Canvas  wear  is  not,  however,  confined  to  rubber  soles,  but  some  portion 
of  the  trade  is  with  leather  or  imitation  leather  soles. 

Owing  to  climatic  conditions,  almost  the  only  kind  of  felt  footwear  is  in 
slippers,  including  the  boudoir  shape,  at  prices  ranging  from  90  cents  to  $1.20  first  cost. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  footwear  in  the  West  Indies  amongst  the 
coloured  population,  and  many  of  them  who  formerly  only  wore  boots  and  shoes  to 
church,  or  on  high  days  and  holidays,  now  wear  them  all  the  time. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  figures  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  various  classes 
of  footwear  imported  into  the  British  West  Indies,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  blue- 
books  of  the  several  colonies  do  not  give  any  separate  classification  for  same,  but 
include  the  total  import  under  the  general  head  of  "  Boots,  Shoes  and  Slippers,"  in 
which  is  included  all  classes  and  kinds  of  footwear. 

In  1919,  the  total  import  into  the  British  West  Indies  of  boots  and  shoes  was 
£317,327,  and  of  this  £3,283  was  Canadian.  In  1920  (the  statistics  for  which  are  the  last 
available),  the  total  figures  were  somewhat  below  those  of  1919,  being  only  £287,617. 
The  United  States  came  first  on  the  list  with  a  total  export  of  £180,821 ;  Great  Britain 
second  with  £77,120 ;  and  Canada  came  third  with  £14,705.  There  was  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  Canadian  import  this  year  as  compared  with  that  of  1919,  being 
more  than  quadrupled.  From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  trade  in  boots  and 
shoes  is  practically  shared  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada,  as  these 
figures  total  £272,614,  leaving  only  £14,703  to  be  shared  by  other  countries.  It  is  stated 
by  the  trade  that  English  boots  and  shoes  are  fast  coming  again  on  the  market,  and 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  1921   statistics  will  be  more  favourable  to  Great 
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Britain  than  those  given  above,  as  pre-war  the  import  was  about  equal  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  There  is  a  small  local  industry  in  boots  and 
shoes  in  nearly  all  the  islands,  and  work  of  a  very  creditable  kind  is  done,  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  any  figures  in  regard  to  the  total  trade — a  rough  estimate 
might  fix  it  at  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  requirements. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

In  regard  to  the  various  kinds  of  sole  fastening,  kind  of  uppers  and  style  of 
last  and  heels  imported,  it  might  be  said  that  both  the  Goodyear  welt,  McKay 
sewed,  turned  and  nailed  are  imported;  in  box  calf,  Russian  calf,  willow  calf,  gun 
metal,  vici  kid,  buckskin  and  patent  leather.  While  both  medium  and  pointed  toes 
are  sold,  yet  the  American  pointed  toe  is  not  generally  preferred,  and  the  C,  D,  and 
E  fittings  with  medium  vamps  have  the  largest  sale. 

Mens  Footwear. — In  regard  to  men's,  boys'  and  youths'  footwear,  Balmoral, 
Blucher,  Blucher-Oxford,  and  Oxford  are  worn.  In  men's  high-class  lines  such 
as  willow  calf,  box  calf,  and  vici  kid  in  both  black  and  tan,  the  Goodyear  welt 
is  used.  In  the  cheaper  makes,  such  as  gun  metal  and  cheap  box  calf,  the  McKay 
sewed  welt  is  used,  but  nailed  shoes  only  in  Blucher  in  heavy  chrome  leather.  This 
latter  class  of  footwear  is  used  only  by  people  working  on  the  plantations  and  by 
the  labouring  classes  and  the  price  would  be  from  $2  to  $3  prime  cost. 

Youths'  Footwear. — In  this  line  both  box  calf,  willow  calf  and  vici  in  black  and 
tan  are  stocked  with  leather  soles  in  Blucher,  Balmoral,  Oxfords  and  Blucher- 
Oxfords  in  both  Goodyear  and  McKay  welts  in  D  and  E  fittings  principally,  and 
up-to-date  lasts. 

Women  s  Footwear. — In  women's  lines,  Balmoral,  Oxfords,  Blucher  and  Blucher- 
Oxfords  in  button  boots  and  strap  shoes  are  stocked.  In  both  women's  and  misses' 
the  ankle  and  instep  strap  are  equally  popular,  as  are  also  the  bracelet  and  sandal 
strap.  Nearly  all  the  known  makes  and  styles  of  shoes  are  stocked,  including  coloured 
shoes,  the  principal  shades  being  grey,  silver  grey,  bronze  and  blue,  but  the  writer 
was  informed  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  small  stock  in  a  variety  of  colours,  as 
the  tendency  is  to  have  the  footwear  in  keeping  with  the  colour  of  the  dress.  In 
high-class  lines,  in  black  and  tan  vici  and  newbuck,  the  turnsole  is  in  evidence.  In. 
white  canvas  and  the  cheaper  grades  of  leather  the  McKay  sewed  sole  is  to  be  seen. 
Ladies'  court  shoes  are  preferred  with  Louis  and  Cuban  wood  heels,  and  Oxfords, 
with  both  of  these  heels  in  leather.  Light  materials  are  worn  for  dress  shoes,  and 
the  heavier  makes  for  walking  shoes.  The  writer  was  shown  some  lines  of  women's 
leather  footwear  supplied  by  a  leading  Canadian  firm  who  manufacture  ladies'  and 
children's  high-class  footwear.  The  stock  included  such  lines  as  ladies'  buckskin 
in  Court,  Court  in  black  and  tan  vici,  Louis  heels,  and  children's  black  Oxfords 
and  Balmorals,  and  were  quite  up  to  competitive  lines. 

Children  s  Footwear. — The  trade  in  children's  shoes  is  in  lace,  ankle  strap  and 
instep  strap  shoes,  and  in  barefoot  sandals;  the  latter  in  both  black  and  tan,  but  tan 
is  preferred.  In  the  former,  turned,  welted  and  McKay  soles  are  to  be  seen,  and  in 
usual  sizes  from  threes  for  infants  to  twos  for  misses  and  boys. 

Slippers  and  Pumps. — There  is  also  a  certain  quantity  of  slippers  sold  through- 
out the  islands,  in  felt  with  soft  soles,  and  also  in  carpet  and  leather  with  leather 
soles  at  prices  ranging  from  sixty  cents  to  five  shillings  per  pair,  cost  price.  In 
regard  to  patent  pumps,  previous  to  the  war  these  were  supplied  by  Great  Britain 
and  sold  at  from  $1.20  to  $4.80  per  pair.  During  the  war  this  trade  fell  off  and 
the  market  was  supplied  by  the  United  States.  Present  retail  prices  range  from 
$2.40  to  $7.30,  according  to  quality.  Both  English  and  American  lines  are  stocked, 
and  there  would  be  an  opening  for  any  new  lines  if  prices  were  competitive. 
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CANADIAN  FOOTWEAR 

As  already  mentioned,  there  is  quite  a  large  trade  done  in  canvas  footwear  with 
light  rubber  soles,  and  also  with  leather  soles.  At  present  the  majority  of  the  Cana- 
dian footwear  sold  in  this  market  is  confined  to  the  former  class  of  goods.  It 
includes  ladies'  tennis  shoes — Oxfords  and  straps,  gents'  Oxfords,  Plimsols  (ladies' 
and  gents') — in  grey  and  white  canvas,  sand  shoes,  bathing  shoes  and  ladies'  and 
gents'  walking  shoes.  In  regard  to  styles,  the  stock  comprises  almost  all  of  the  lines 
manufactured  by  two  representative  Canadian  firms.  One  member  of  the  trade 
stated  that  some  buyers  regarded  some  of  the  Canadian  makes  as  too  low  in  the 
vamp.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  trade  secured  by  Canadian  firms  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  appointed  agents  and  supplied  them  with  samples. 

|  UNITED   STATES  TRADE 

The  trade  secured  by  the  United  States  includes  almost  all  kinds  of  boots  and 
shoes  in  leather,  rubber  and  canvas  footwear,  and  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
class  of  footwear.  It  was  stated  that  in  some  lines  of  American  goods  the  finish 
was  preferred  to  the  English  makes;  the  latter  being  perhaps  stronger  but  more 
clumsy  in  appearance.  This  refers  to  canvas  goods  only.  In  some  lines  of  white 
goods  the  American  price  is  cheaper  than  the  English,  although  it  is  very  emphatically 
stated  that  both  English  and  American  makes  are  equally  popular  in  this  market. 
Both  the  English  and  American  trade  was  obtained  by  the  manufacturing  firms 
sending  down  competent  representatives  to  solicit  the  trade,  supplying  them  with 
full  assortments  of  their  makes,  following  up  the  business  by  annual  visits,  and 
also  by  the  appointment  of  local  agents. 

PREVAILING  PRICES 

The  medium  price  for  men's  boots  and  shoes  in  leather  would  be  from  $2.40  to 
$6,  which  would  include  the  cheaper  makes  in  gun  metal  and  box  calf  to  willow  calf, 
Bussian  calf  and  vici  kid,  although  lines  are  stocked  in  the  better-class  leathers  at 
somewhat  higher  prices.  In  regard  to  women's  lines,  these  range  from  $1.50  to  $7.50, 
according  to  style  and  quality.  Children's  range  from  80  cents  to  $3.  In  regard  to 
canvas  and  rubber  footwear,  the  prices  range  from  70  cents  to  about  $2.50  in  both 
men's  and  women's  lines.  These  are  prime  cost  prices  and  do  not  include  packing, 
insurance,  etc.  Stocks  are  carried  by  the  retail  dealers,  as  there  are  hardly  any  whole- 
sale boot  and  shoe  houses  in  the  British  West  Indies,  though  some  of  the  large  firms 
in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  carry  large  stocks  in  order  to  do  a  small  wholesale 
trade,  but  this  is  principally  in  the  cheaper  lines  to  sell  to  small  country  dealers.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  for  Canadian  firms  selling  in  this  territory  to  carry  stocks  as 
the  boot  and  shoe  firms  carry  what  they  consider  to  be  a  sufficient  stock  in  the  various 
styles  and  makes  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  trade,  and  if  they  find  themselves 
running  short  of  sizes,  place  repeat  orders  with  the  manufacturers.  They  take  care 
to  order  well  ahead  in  order  to  keep  themselves  properly  supplied. 

At  present  buying  may  be  said  to  be  subnormal,  and  only  medium  stocks  are 
being  carried  owing  to  the  drop  in  prices  and  expectations  of  further  decreases.  There 
cannot  be  said  to  be  any  immediate  indications  of  increased  buying,  although  in  the 
next  couple  of  months  the  attention  of  the  importers  will  be  directed  to  new  orders 
for  the  Christmas  trade. 

In  order  to  build  up  a  trade  in  boots  and  shoes  in  the  West  Indies,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  Canadian  firms — in  the  first  instance — to  send  down  competent  repre- 
sentatives who  thoroughly  understand  the  trade  and  and  supply  them  with  a  full 
range  of  samples  and  the  best  export  prices,  as  this  is  a  very  competitive  market  and 
English  houses  are  now  making  strenuous  efforts  to  regain  the  trade  they  lost  during 
the  war.  It  is  believed  Canadian  houses  have  no  difficulty  in  competing  against  the 
United  States  owing  to  the  preference  on  Empire  goods  and  the  favourable  rates  of 
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exchange,  If  Canadians  can  compete  both  in  regard  to  quality  and  price  with 
American  goods,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  could  secure  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  trade  which  is  now  being  done  by  American  manufacturers.  After  the 
lines  had  been  introduced,  local  agents  could  be  appointed  and  kept  supplied  with 
samples  of  new  makes,  and  also  with  the  regular  lines  carried. 

QUOTATIONS 

Quotations  should  be,  in  dollars  and  cents  (the  method  adopted  by  American 
firms),  remittances  to  be  made  in  Canadian  funds.  Merchants  would  not  be  willing 
to  accept  quotations  in  New  York  funds.  It  would  be  in  order  for  f.o.b.  quotations 
at  Halifax,  St.  John,  or  Montreal  to  be  given,  but  it  is  the  usual  custom  for  shippers 
to  prepay  the  freight,  insurance,  and  other  shipping  charges,  including  marine  and 
insurance  against  pilferage — which  should  appear  separately  on  the  invoice,  also  cost 
of  cases — and  should  not  be  included  in  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods,  otherwise  duty 
will  have  to  be  paid  on  these  items. 

TERMS   OF  PAYMENT 

Terms  of  payment  are  largely  a  matter  for  arrangement  between  the  individual 
firms.  Some  merchants  prefer  to  receive  their  goods  and  remit  for  them  by  return 
steamer.  Others  do  not  object  to  receive  shipments  with  draft  at  10  or  15  days'  sight 
In  some  cases  English  and  American  firms  draw  on  their  customers  at  30  days;  this, 
however,  would  only  be  done  with  customers  of  accepted  standing.  Information  with 
regard  to  the  financial  standing  of  firms  could  always  be  obtained  through  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  the  banks,  or  the  commercial  agents  on  request. 

Should  Canadian  firms  desire  to  enter  the  British  West  Indian  market,  the  present 
time  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  them  to  do  so,  as  by  prompt  action  they  would  be 
in  time  to  secure  orders  for  the  Christmas  trade. 

A  statement  showing  the  total  value  of  United  States  and  Canadian  exports  of 
boots  and  shoes  to  the  British  West  Indies  in  1920,  and  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal 
American  and  English  firms  doing  business  in  these  islands,  are  on  file  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian 
firms  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file 
]STo.  28022). 

POLAND   REQUIRES   MOTORS   AND  MACHINERY 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Polish  Commercial  Counsellor  in  Paris, 
Poland  is  at  present  in  need  of  chemical  fertilizers,  motor  cars  and  lorries,  agricul- 
tural and  other  machinery,  electrical  products,  and  rubber  goods,  in  all  of  which  there 
is  the  prospect  of  other  countries  being  able  to  compete  successfully  with  Germany. 
He  adds  that  French  steel  and  iron  are  now  obtainable  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
below  the  figures  quoted  for  similar  German  goods. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

That  South  America  is  a  great  and  growing  market  for  motor  vehicles  is  gener- 
ally recognized,  but  it  will  probably  cause  surprise  in  many  quarters  to  learn  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are,  according  to  a  recent  estimate,  considerably  more  than 
120,000  such  vehicles  in  the  various  states,  says  the  British  Export  Gazette.  In  the 
Argentine  alone  there  are  upwards  of  70,000,  and  in  Brazil  approximately  25,000. 
Uruguay  and  Chile  have  each  about  10,000;  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia  boast 
about  2,000  each;  and  Ecuador  and  Paraguay  something  between  500  and  1,000.  The 
vehicles  are  of  all  classes,  and  while  the  majority  are  for  private  use  chiefly  in  the 
large  cities,  motor  lorries  are  much  in  evidence,  and  Buenos  Aires  has  between  6,000 
and  7,000  taxi-cabs.  Most  of  these  vehicles  are  of  American  make,  but  there  is  a 
good  opening  in  all  the  states  for  suitable  British  cars  if  the  price  also  is  right. 
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SCANDINAVIA'S  REQUIREMENTS  IN  HIDES,  SKINS,  LEATHER  AND  BELTING 

Trade  Commissioner  Norman  D.  Jonhston 

[This  is  the  nineteenth  of  this  series  of  reports  on  the  Markets  of  Scandinavia.  The 
first  dealt  with  Grains  and  Feeding  Stuffs,  and  appeared  in  No.  9^2  of  this 
Journal;  the  second,  which  gave  details  of  various  lines  of  Foodstuffs,  such  as 
Flour,  Semolina,  Rolled  Oats,  Macaroni,  and  Canned  Fish,  was  published  in 
No.  9I>3;  the  third,  which  dealt  with  Dairy  Products  and  Fruits,  in  No.  9kh;  the 
fourth,  relating  to  Packing  House  Products,  No.  9If5;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  and  its  Requirements  in  Scandinavia, 
appeared  in  Nos.  9^6  to  91+8;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  on  Agricultural  Machinery 
and  Implements,  in  Nos.  9 % 9  and  950;  the  tenth,  on  Hardware  and  Household 
Goods,  in  No.  951;  the  eleventh,  on  Metals,  in  No.  952;  the  twelfth,  on  Sanitary 
Goods  and  Electrical  Products,  in  No.  958;  the  thirteenth,  on  Motor  Cars  and 
Cycles,  in  No.  95I±;  the  fourteenth,  on  Rubber  Goods,  in  No.  955;  the  fifteenth, 
on  Furs,  in  No.  956;  the  sixteenth,  on  Asbestos  Products,  in  No.  957;  the 
seventeenth,  on  Seeds,  in  No.  958;  and  the  eighteenth,  on  Textiles,  in  the  last 
number.  In  conjunction  with  these  reports,  numerous  Trade  Inquiries  for  the 
specific  lines  brought  under  review  were  published  in  the  above-mentioned 
issues.] 

Hides  and  Skins 

As  Denmark  is  a  dairying  and  agricultural  country,  many  hides  and  skins  are 
produced  within  the  country  and  are  also  exported.  Supplies  are  also  bought  from 
abroad.  The  "imports  into  Denmark  recorded  in  1920  were:  game  and  cattle 
hides,  salted  and  dry,  739,300  kg.;  ordinary  cattle  hides,  wet  salted,  573,600  kg.; 
ordinary  cattle  hides,  dry  salted,  509,700  kg.;  calf  hides,  wet  salted,  fresh  and  dry, 
221,400  kg.;  sheep  and  lamb  hides,  dry  and  salted,  332,200  kg. 

Before  the  war,  Germany,  Australia,  and  South  America  were  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  for  game  and  cattle  hides,  while  for  wet  salted  ordinary  cattle  hides 
Sweden,  Germany,  Finland,  Eussia,  and  Norway  were  the  chief  suppliers  in  order 
of  importance.  Germany  and  Russia  furnished  most  of  the  dry  salted  ordinary  cattle 
hides,  while  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Finland  did  the  largest  trade  in  calf  hides.  Sheep 
and  lamb  hides  were  bought  in  greatest  quantities  from  Iceland  and  Sweden. 

Sweden  also  had  an  importation  of  undressed  hides  and  skins  amounting  to 
11,911,508  kg.  in  1920,  while  the  quantities  of  unprepared  hides  and  skins  with  hair 
covering  imported  into  Norway  in  1920  were  500,255  kg.  dried  and  1,850,994  kg.  raw. 
Both  of  these  countries  are  also  exporters  of  certain  classes  of  skins  and  hides. 

The  largest  demand  is  for  wet  salted  slaughter-house  hides  of  about  25  to  30  kg. 
in  weight.  Ox  and  cow  hides  are  generally  required,  but  few  calf  hides,  as  these  are 
produced  in  Scandinavia  and  exported.  Some  calf  hides  are,  however,  imported, 
depending  largely  upon  the  home  supply  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  leather  is 
required.  Hides  are  usually  imported  from  the  River  Plate  loose  with  about  3  kg. 
of  salt  between  each  hide.  From  Mexico  the  shipments  come  in  bundles.  Each  hide 
is  folded  up  with  the  hair  inside,  one  hide  to  a  bundle.  They  are  sold  on  the  actual 
net  weight  of  the  hides  exclusive  of  salt.  The  green  weight  should  not  be  taken,  and 
the  weight  should  be  at  time  of  shipment.  The  hides  should  be  at  least  three  or  four 
weeks  under  salt  before  the  weight  is  taken,  and  it  is  necessary  that  sellers  give  a 
certain  guarantee  of  shrinkage  during  transit,  usually  10  per  cent  for  wet  salted  hides, 
e.g.  net  weight  and  shipping  weight  must  not  differ  by  more  than  10  per  cent.  The 
net  landed  weight  is  taken  by  the  official  weigher  after  the  hides  have  been  shaken 
twice  after  arrival.  The  main  interest  is  in  heavy  hides,  but  they  do  not  want  bulls' 
hides,  as  the  head  and  neck  are  too  heavy.  They  could  take  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
latter. 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  test  the  Scandinavian  market  for  Canadian 
hides  would  be  to  send  over  to  one  of  the  reliable  importers  a  small  consignment  of 
heavy  ox  or  cow  hides.  At  the  present  time  Canadian  hides  are  not  known  on  the 
market,  and  unless  such  a  procedure  is  adopted  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  do  business 
in  the  hides  from  the  Dominion. 

Leather 

In  Scandinavia  considerable  quantities  of  leather  are  produced,  there  being  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  tanneries  in  Denmark,  over  two  hundred  in  Sweden,  and  quite 
a  number  in  Norway.  The  Danish  imports  in  1920  were :  leather  and  skins,  lacquered, 
43,300  kg.;  leather  and  skins,  dyed  and  gilded,  460,600  kg.;  sole  leather,  whole  or 
half  hides,  225,200  kg.;  strap  pieces,  54,600  kg.;  chrome-tanned  kernel  pieces, 
242,700  kg. 

The  Swedish  imports  before  the  war  of  dressed  skins  and  hides,  not  including 
furs,  amounted  in  value  to  about  11,000,000  kroner,  and  of  leather  to  about  800,000 
kroner.  The  largest  part  of  the  dressed  hides  and  skins  were  dyed  skins,  or  upper 
leathers  of  all  kinds,  the  imports  in  1912  being  valued  at  9-8  million  kroner.  The  next 
in  importance  was  patent  leather  with  an  importation  valued  at  600,000  kroner.  The 
Swedish  Government  are  now  very  strict  about  the  class  of  leather  which  is  imported, 
and  if  it  does  not  conform  to  the  regulations  laid  down,  the  leather  will  not  be  per- 
mitted entry  into  the  country.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  Canadian  firms 
interested  in  the  export  business  to  Sweden  to  study  carefully  the  regulations,  which 
are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  leather  imports  in  1920  were:  sole  and  insole  leather,  567,809kg.;  alumed, 
coloured,  patented,  etc.,  weighing  2  kg.  each,  68,757  kg. ;  ditto,  from  1  to  2  kg.,  38,431 
kg.;  glove  skins,  8,945  kg.;  other  kinds,  147,721  kg. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  an  importation  into  Norway  of  prepared  skins 
with  hair  covering  to  the  value  of  2,662,613  kr.  in  1920. 

During  the  war  it  became  increasingly  difficult  for  the  Scandinavian  countries 
to  obtain  their  requirements  of  imported  hides  and  leather.  They  were  therefore 
forced  to  utilize  the  home  products  more  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  leather 
made  from  Scandinavian  hides  was  used  for  soles  and  uppers  as  well  as  for  other 
purposes,  especially  in  substitution  for  Indian  kips.  Finer  upper  leathers  were  also 
made  from  native  calf  and  sheep  skins.  Leather  from  home-produced  hides  seemed 
to  be  held  more  in  favour  in  Denmark  than  in  Norway  and  Sweden  as  a  lighter  type 
of  boot  and  shoe  appeared  to  be  worn,  but  in  the  more  northerly  countries  a  heavier 
boot  is  in  demand,  as  it  is  colder  and  the  contour  of  the  country  is  rougher  or  more 
hilly.  A  heavy  and  greasy  leather  is  therefore  preferred,  such  as  is  imported  from 
Argentina,  as  the  Scandinavian  cattle  are  mostly  stall-fed,  causing  them  to  be  more 
or  less  thin  and  the  hides  are  largely  light  and  non-greasy  in  quality. 

At  the  end  of  hostilities  stocks  were  pretty  well  depleted,  and  just  as  soon  as  it 
became  possible  to  buy  from  abroad  large  quantities  of  hides,  leather,  and  leather 
products  were  imported  from  Argentina,  the  United  States,  East  Africa,  etc.,  not 
only  for  the  home  requirements,  but  for  shipment  to  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  Baltic 
countries.  The  re-export  trade  to  these  countries  did  not,  however,  materialize  as  was 
hoped  for  on  account  of  the  adverse  financial  and  trading  conditions  in  certain  parts 
of  Europe,  and  when  the  trade  depression  took  place  the  Scandinavian  countries  were 
largely  overstocked  in  many  lines,  particularly  with  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  etc., 
from  the  United  States,  bought  in  most  instances  at  high  prices.  They  therefore 
appeared  to  have  sufficient  supplies  to  last  for  some  time,  and  as  the  retail  prices  of 
leather  products  were  being  kept  very  high,  which  has  been  having  a  retarding  influ- 
ence on  trade,  it  is  likely  that  imports  will  be  limited  for  quite  a  while.  The  low 
exchanges  of  some  countries  in  Europe  also  make  it  difficult  to  compete  at  the  present 
time,  and  any  trade  that  is  done  will  probably  go  their  way  except  where  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  buy  direct  from  the  countries  where  the  cattle  are  raised  and  whence 
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the  hides  are  exported.  Of  the  leather  most  in  demand  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing:— 

SOLE  LEATHER 

Sole  leather  is  in  demand  in  most  weights  and  grades  of  both  oak  and  union 
tanned.  Hemlock  tanning  did  not  seem  to  be  popular,  although  there  is  some  sold. 
Of  the  kinds  which  find  a  sale  are  hends,  14  to  16  pounds,  from  wet  salted  hides;  whole 
sides,  from  18  to  20  pounds;  backs,  from  16  to  18  pounds;  bellies  and  shoulders. 
There  is  no  market  for  waxed  splits.  The  largest  sale  is  for  both  heavy  and  light 
bends  and  whole  sides.  The  trade  in  backs  is  not  great.  The  sole  leather  is  generally 
shipped  in  bundles  of  20  sides  or  30  bends. 

UPPER  LEATHER 

German  firms  have  been  doing  a  large  trade  in  upper  leathers  in  Scandinavia, 
and  as  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  they  treated  the  importers  very  well  in  the  way 
of  terms  and  business  arrangements  a  good  share  of  the  orders  are  likely  to  go  to 
Germany,  especially  as  the  quality  of  the  upper  leather  from  Germany  has  been  good. 
Many  firms,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  leather  received 
during  and  after  the  war  from  the  United  States,  which  in  addition  to  the  high 
American  exchange  and  the  fact  that  Americans  have  been  asking  for  confirmed  letters 
of  credit  in  ISTew  York  and  payment  against  bill  of  lading  in  New  York,  it  is  probable 
that  unless  a  change  takes  place  business  will  not  continue  to  the  same  extent  with 
the  United  States.  This  might  be  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms.  In  the  past 
the  American  upper  leathers  have  been  well  liked.  The  French  prices  have  been  very 
low,  and  one  firm  thought  that  French  leather  must  be  selling  at  a  loss.  Chrome- 
tanned  upper  leathers  are  quite  popular.  The  best  grades  are  in  most  demand, 
there  being  very  little  sale  for  the  low  qualities.  Upper  leather  is  imported  in  bundles 
of  two  dozen. 

Glace  hid  in  the  highest  grades  is  in  demand.  It  is  used  in  black  and  in  colours. 
The  black  has  been  coming  from  the  United  States  and  the  coloured  from  Germany 
and  France.  The  Germans  are  large  manufacturers  of  coloured  glace  kid,  and  have 
even  been  exporting  to  the  United  States. 

Box  calf  and  box  sides. — Black  box  calf  and  box  welts  are  manufactured  in  Scan- 
dinavia. Tan  box  calf  is  largely  imported.  It  is  doubtful  if  Canadian  exporters  can 
compete  with  German  producers  of  box  side  leather  or  side  leathers  of  any  kind,  as 
the  prices  are  very  low.  It  was  stated  that  the  Americans  could  not  compete  in  side 
leathers. 

Patent  leather  has  been  imported  mostly  from  Germany.  Denmark  now  has  a 
factory  making  patent  leather,  which  will  likely  be  able  to  supply  most  of  the  Danish 
requirements  in  the  future,  so  that  there  will  not  be  such  large  quantities  imported 
into  Denmark  as  was  the  case  before  the  war.  Patent  leather  is  quite  popular  in  all 
parts  of  Scandinavia,  the  best  qualities  being  mostly  in  demand.  Patent  kid  or  ster- 
ling kid  has  been  bought  largely  in  the  United  States. 

Greased  enamelled  sides  in  black  and  tan  find  a  sale.  All  grades  L.M.H.  are 
required. 

Chevreau  leather. — Large  quantities  were  imported  and  also  re-exported.  These 
countries  have  considerable  quantities  on  hand,  but  the  trade  is  likely  to  be  shortly 
resumed. 

Sheep  shins. — Chrome  tanned  sheep  skins  are  extensively  used  for  linings. 

SWEDISH  REGULATIONS  REGARDING  IMPORTED  LEATHER 

The  Swedish  government  is  strictly  regulating  the  kind  of  leather  which  is 
imported  and  being  offered  for  sale,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  any  Canadian 
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firm  desiring  to  export  to  Sweden  should  give  careful  consideration  to  the  Swedish 
Government  regulations,  which  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  (quoting  file  No.  26711). 

Belting- 
Leather  belting  is  made  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  In  Denmark  it 
was  stated  that  the  Danish  belting  was  not  of  as  high  a  quality  as  leather  machine 
belting  from  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  and  that  quite  large  supplies  were 
therefore  imported  from  these  sources.  The  German  firms  are  now  offering  belting 
at  very  low  prices.  The  Danish  statistics  do  not  specially  show  the  imports  of  belting 
and  so  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  figures. 

Sweden  makes  good  quality  belting,  but  also  imports  from  abroad.  To  take  a 
normal  pre-war  year,  the  Swedish  imports  in  1912  amounted  to  114,198  kg.,  with  a  value 
of  579,085  kr.,  Germany  being  the  largest  supplier  and  fair  quantities  coming  from 
Great  Britain  and  smaller  shipments  from  the  United  States  and  Belgium.  In  1919 
the  Swedish  importation  of  leather  belting  was  158,065  kg.,  with  a  value  of  3,883,280  kr., 
which  will  indicate  the  tremendous  increase  in  price  which  took  place  in  the  interval. 
The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  the  main  sources  of  supply,  while  Den- 
mark, Holland,  and  France  furnished  small  quantities.  German  prices  are  lower 
than  those  from  other  sources,  bult  it  was  stated  that  the  quality  of  the  German 
belting  is  not  as  good  as  the  Swedish  or  English  belting. 

Norway  has  two  factories  manufacturing  leather  and  balata  belting,  which 
in  normal  times  are  able  to  supply  most  of  the  Norwegian  requirements.  During  the 
war  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  raw  materials,  belting  was  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  there  will  be 
much  trade  from  abroad  in  the  future  except  in  certain  special  or  well-known  lines 
of  belting.  It  was  stated  that  the  German  prices  were  much  lower  than  either  the 
Norwegian  or  English  prices  and  that  many  of  the  requirements  were  therefore 
being  purchased  from  Germany.  The  Norwegian  preliminary  returns  include  belting 
with  the  imports  of  saddlery,  of  which  107,992  kg.  were  imported  in  1919  and 
96,318  kg.  in  1920. 

The  leather  belting  mostly  required  in  Scandinavia  varies  from  1  inch  to  12 
or  14  inches  in  width  by  4  mm.  to  7  or  8  mm.  in  thickness,  according  to  the  use  for 
which  it  is  required.  Balata  belting  is  also  sold  in  3,  4,  and  5-ply.  It  comes  mostly 
from  England  and  the  United  States.  The  remarks  given  in  reference  to  leather 
belting  also  apply  in  connection  with  the  market  for  balata  belting. 

During  the  war  many,  United  States  firms  demanded  payment  cash  against 
documents  in  New  York,  but  with  old  connections  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
the  usual  terms  are  thirty  days  from  date  of  invoice.  Business  is  done  on  both 
f.o.b.  and  c.i.f.  quotations,  but  the  latter  are  preferred,  as  the  importer  is  enabled  to 
know  the  cost  of  the  belting  landed  in  Scandinavia.  Canadian  firms  in  a  position 
to  compete  in  price  and  quality  are  invited  to  send  quotations  and  all  possible 
information  to  the  interested  importers  in  the  Scandinavian  countries. 


Canadian  methods  of  packing  should  be  as  perfect  as 
possible.  Packing  should  be  neither  too  heavy  nor  too 
light,  neither  too  big  nor  too  small.  When  it  is  not 
perfect,  it  is  suggested  that  experiments  be  undertaken 
until  it  is.  By  good  packing  is  meant,  perfect  from  the 
importer's  point  of  view. 
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REPRESENTATION  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl,  Rio  de  Janeiro 

The  marketing  of  Canadian  products  in  Latin-America  requires  more  study  and 
investigation  than  at  first  appears  to  the  casual  observer,  and  of  all  Latin-American 
countries,  Brazil  perhaps  presents  more  difficulties  than  any  one  of  the  score  of 
Spanish-speaking*  republics.  The  same  mediums  which  exist  in  other  countries  for 
the  importation  and  distribution  of  foreign  products  also  exist  in  Brazil.  Although 
these  are  well  known  in  a  general  way,  they  may  not  be  so  well  understood  in  their 
relationship  to  Brazil,  and  the  writer  has  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  go  over 
each  in  detail,  giving  outstanding  features  in  an  endeavour  to  facilitate  the  Cana- 
dian exporter  in  choosing  for  himself  the  best  methods  suitable  to  his  product  and  to 
his  resources. 

In  Brazil  will  be  found  a  highly  developed  sales  organization  which  is  the  product 
of  more  than  a  century  of  trading  and  of  unlimited  capital.  There  are  branch  houses 
of  long-established  British,  United  States,  German,  Belgian,  and  French  companies, 
as  well  as  equally  sound  locally-established  firms.  Some  of  these  are  branches  of 
manufacturers,  and  so  sell  only  the  products  of  their  own  home  factory.  Others  ace 
branches  of  general  export  and  import  merchants.  These  firms  carry  stocks  and  can 
make  quotations  in  the  currency  of  the  buyer's  country.  Any  one  of  these  houses 
either  knows  or  can  easily  obtain  the  business  record  of  any  consumer,  and  is  there- 
fore in  a  position  to  give  the  best  possible  terms  consistent  with  safety.  The  retail 
distributor  or  consumer  has  perhaps  bought  from  one  of  these  firms  for  half  a  genera- 
tion. He  can  look  over  the  stock  and  has  a  chance  to  choose.  If  the  local  buyer, 
having  purchased,  finds  later  that  the  article  is  not  suitable,  he  can  send  it  back.  He 
can  have  broken  parts  replaced  immediately  or  can  have  an  order  duplicated.  He 
does  not  require  to  buy  until  the  moment  he  needs  the  goods,  and  last  but  not  leasx, 
if  he  has  a  complaint  the  man  from  whom  he  purchased  is  close  at  hand. 

THE  FOREIGN  EXPORTER  STUDIES  THE  WISHES  OP  HIS  CUSTOMERS 

The  British,  German,  French,  Belgian,  and  other  continental  exporters  study  the 
methods,  the  wishes,  the  customs  and  the  capabilities  of  their  foreign  customers.  It 
is  the  buyer's  rules  which  the  European  exporter  endeavours  to  follow,  not  his  own. 
"Our  rules  demand  this,"  etc.,  is  not  a  part  of  his  vocabulary.  This  system  of 
trading  has  not  sprung  up  over  night.  It  is  the  development,  as  stated  above,  of 
scores  of  years  of  trading  in  a  very  critical  and  competitive  market  where  methods 
are  just  as  subject  to  competition  and  criticism  as  the  quality  and  price  of  the  pro- 
duct which  it  is  desired  to  market.  The  foreign  and  national  importing  houses, 
which  are  generally  speaking  the  connecting  link  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  consumer,  now  demand  this  method,  not  as  a  privilege,  but  as  their  right.  Any 
exponer  who  attempts  to  sell  according  to  the  standardized  rules  of  his  own  estab- 
lishment will  not  meet  with  much  success  in  Brazil.  For  example,  quotations  are 
required  c.i.f.  with  terms  up  to  90  days'  sight  or  120  days'  date.  It  is  therefore  waste 
of  time  to  quote  f.o.b.  factory,  cash  against  documents  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  knows  very  well  how  hard  it  is  to  sell  his  own 
products  in  Canada,  how  hard  it  is  to  induce  a  buyer  even  of  his  own  nationality  to 
change  from  something  he  knows  to  something  he  does  not  know,  though  the  sought- 
for  customer  has  the  material  placed  before  him  and  its  merits  explained  time  and 
again  by  a  successful  salesman.  The  importing  house  of  Brazil,  whether  national 
or  foreign,  is  the  essence  of  conservatism.  If  it  were  not  it  could  not  exist.  The 
distance  is  too  great  to  admit  of  return  of  unsatisfactory  purchases.  Reflection  on 
the  one  question  of  duty  may  allow  the  exporter  to  see  the  importer's  point  of  view. 
Is  the  importer  going  to  buy  an  unknown  product,  pay  cash  for  it,  and  anything 
up  to  100  per  cent  duty,  and  thereby  assume  all  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  intro- 
duce it  or  to  sell  the  initial  shipment  at  a  profit?    It  is  true  that  during  the  war 
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necessity  demanded  thai  rhances  be  taken,  but  this  caused  enormous  losses  to  both 
exporters  and  importers,  and  the  saying  now  is  "  Never  again."  C.i.f.  quotations, 
terms  90  days'  sight  are  demanded  by  importers  for  goods  well  known  in  the  market. 
Canadian  manufacturers  will  therefore  require  to  do  something  more  than  that, 
unless  their  marks  are  already  well  and  favourably  established.  They  will  require 
to  introduce  their  products  without  any  risk  to  the  importer.  How  to  do  that,  with 
the  least  possible  risk  to  themselves,  is  the  subject  matter  of  this  report. 

THE  EXPORTER  MUST  ADOPT  THE  COURAGEOUS  PIONEER  POLICY  OF  THE  CANADIAN  BANKS 

If  the  last-mentioned  method  of  marketing  is  to  be  adopted,  two  points  will  be 
uppermost.  The  manufacturer  must  have  complete  confidence  in  his  product,  and 
complete  confidence  in  his  agent.  Having  learned  from  statistics  and  other  sources 
that  there  is  a  good  market  for  goods  similar  to  his,  and  knowing  from  experience 
in  other  fields  that  his  product  can  successfully  compete  with  others  of  the  same 
class,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  deciding  to  enter  the  market  must  adopt  bold, 
energetic  and  resourceful  methods.  If  he  has  no  confidence  that  his  goods  will 
sell,  who  will?  There  are  now  two  Canadian  banks,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  operating  in  Brazil.  Credit  reports  on  all  the 
principal  Brazilian  firms  are  on  hand  at  their  head  offices.  The  manufacturer  will 
therefore  have  considerable  confidence  in  an  importing  house  when  he  learns  from 
these  reports  that  its  establishment  dates  back  several  years,  that  it  has  considerable 
capital,  several  branches  and  a  first-class  commercial  record.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  the  exporter,  through  inquiries,  knows  that  there  ie  a  market  for  his  product, 
and  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  commercial  standing  and  reputation  of  the  firm 
which  he  wants  to  act  as  agent  for  the  distribution  of  his  wares.  Just  so  far  then 
as  the  exporter  is  willing  to  shoulder  the  risk  by  offering  to  ship  at  least  one  sample 
order  on  open  account,  and  to  protect  the  purchaser  against  loss,  will  the  importer 
be  induced  to  demonstrate  and  introduce  new  goods.  These  methods  cannot  be 
followed  without  risk,  but  new  products  cannot  be  introduced  into  a  foreign  country 
in  competition  with  the  world  unless  the  exporter  is  willing  to  present  to  the  foreign 
buyer  the  same  inducements  which  he  offers  to  the  buyer  in  his  own  country. 

The  above-mentioned  banks  are  not  the  pioneers  of  individual  Canadian  enter- 
prise here,  yet  they  are  certainly  blazing  the  trail  for  the  general  entry  of  Canadian 
trade.  Their  confidence  not  only  in  themselves  but  in  this  country  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  a  bold  and  courageous  policy  that  it  would  merit  well  for  Canadian 
producers  to  adopt. 

METHOD  FOR  MARKETING  FOREIGN  PRODUCTS 

The  following  methods  for  marketing  foreign  products  in  Brazil  will  be  con- 
sidered here:  (a)  branch;  (b)  houses  importing  for  own  account  and  on  consign- 
ment; (c)  manufaturers'  agent;  (d)  retailers  who  sell  direct  to  the  public;  and 
(e)  travelling  Canadian  salesmen. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH  HOUSES  GREATLY  NEEDED  IN  BRAZIL 

The  advantages  gained  by  the  establishment  of  a  branch  over  any  other  kind  of 
representation  will  not  be  detailed  here  as  they  are  so  apparent  to  any  business 
man.  In  making  this  statement,  it  is  necessary  of  course  to  eliminate  those  products 
for  which  the  demand  is  small  or  declining  and  for  which  the  market  would  not  war- 
rant the  overhead  expense  of  a  branch  office.  It  would  be  remembered  that  there  are 
no  Canadian  importing  houses  here.  An  importing  firm,  although  it  may  have  the 
agency  for  a  Canadian  article,  will  push  it  purely  on  its  outstanding  merits.  If 
this  article  does  no  more  than  rank  equal  among  others  of  its  class,  it  will  be  at  a 
disadvantage.  Such  an  agency,  through  conscious  or  unconscious  sentiment,  will  push 
the  product  of  its  own  country  in  preference  to  any  other  Therefore  Canadian  pro- 
ducts are  handicapped  through  lack  of  Canadian  distributors  in  this  country.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  these  foreign  houses  follow  their  own  customs.  They  will 
listen  to  the  Canadian  exporter's  suggestions  and  answer  his  letters  if  they  feel 
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inclined  to  do  so.  Sometimes  these  people  will  accept  an  agency,  and  not  even  try  to 
sell  or  push  the  product  for  which  the  agency  was  given.  Canadian  brancho  are 
urgently  needed  here  either  representing  one  firm  or  a  group  of  firms.  Sometimes 
branches  representing  a  group  of  manufacturers  grow  into  general  importing  and 
exporting  houses.  This  happens  when  the  manager  finds  that  while  his  product  cannot 
compete  for  a  certain  order,  he  can  perhaps  successfully  tender  if  he  submits  a  similar 
article  which  is  the  manufacture  of  another  country.  In  order  to  advertise  his 
branch  and  also  to  increase  hie  profits  he  adopts  this  policy,  and  handles  lines 
other  than  his  own.  An  example  of  this  nature  is  that  of  an  American 
manufacturer  who  bought  up  the  three  years'  output  of  two  German  factories  in  order 
that  his  foreign  branches  could  fill  orders  with  products  of  German  manufacture  if  his 
own  goods  could  not  compete.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  sales  branch  of  a 
large  manufacturing  concern  of  unlimited  means  will  sell  more  of  its  own  products 
than  if  that  large  concern  combined  with  several  other  manufacturers  to  establish  a 
branch.  But  eliminating  that  class  of  "unlimited  means,"  the  writer  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  group  of  manufacturers  establishing  a  Brazilian  branch  as  an  independent 
company  operating  under  Brazilian  charter.  The  first  object  of  this  branch  would 
be  to  pay  expenses  and  make  profits.  The  second  object  would  be  to  sell  Canadian 
products.  In  order  to  be  successful  it  would  require  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market. 
Canadian  products  would  be  bought  when  they  could  be  sold  at  a  profit,  but  when  they 
could  not,  then  the  foreign  article  would  be  supplied  to  the  consumer. 

The  minimum  cost  of  a  small  "branch"  would  be  made  up  as  follows: — 

Per  Annum 


Manager — minimum  salary   $6,000  gold. 

Transportation  within  limits  of  Rio  de  Janeiro   500 

One  stenographer  (two  languages),  one  thousand  milreis  up  per 

month   1,400 

One  clerk,  six  hundred  milreis  per  month   1,008 

Two  warehousemen  at  three  hundred  milreis  per  month..    ..  1,008 

One  office  boy,  one  hundred  and  fifty  milreis  per  month   250 

Office  in  central,  modern  building  at  twelve  to  fourteen  milreis 

per  month  per  square  metre,  50  metres   1,008 

Warehhouse  space  at  four  milreis  per  square  metre  per  month, 

300  square  metres   2,016 

Office  supplies  and  unforeseen  petty  expenses   1,810 


$15,000  gold 

These  figures  are  based  on  present  exchange  value  of  one  milreis  equal  to  14  cents 
(Canadian). 

IMPORTING  HOUSES 

The  large  importing  houses  buy  principally  for  their  own  account,  though  some 
at  times  receive  goods  on  consignment.  In  selecting  one  of  these  to  act  as  agents,  it 
will  be  well  to  mention  here  that  Brazil  is  divided  from  north  to  south  into  five  dis- 
tinct districts,  served  by  the  following  ports:  Para,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  Santos,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  One  should  inquire  as  to  the  location  of  any 
branches  which  the  prospective  agent  operates  or  in  what  other  way  he  covers  the 
territory.  Agents  may  be  found  very  willing  to  control  all  Brazil  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  not  have  the  facilities  for  operating  beyond  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo.  For  example,  in  the  appointment  of  an  automobile  agent  it  should  be  noted 
that  he  cannot  work  successfully  beyond  his  own  immediate  district.  The  agent  must 
have  a  demonstrating  car  with  which  he  will  have  his  hands  full  in  his  own  locality. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  are  as  yet  no  automobile  roads  in  this  country, 
and  that  one  is  therefore  to  some  extent  shut  off  from  other  parts  except  by  rail  or 
ship.  Some  importing  houses  are  branches  of  a  world-wide  organization,  so  that  if 
a  certain  brand  or  make  becomes  popular  with  one  branch,  the  fact  soon  becomes 
known  to  the  head  office,  which  introduces  the  product  into  other  countries.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  big  firms  have  such  a  long  list  of  representations  that  they  without 
doubt  neglect  some,  and  therefore  in  some  cases  it  pays  to  select  a  smaller  house 
where  products  as  well  as  the  exporter's  correspondence  are  more  apt  to  receive 
individual  attention  by  the  heads  of  the  importing  firm. 
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In  the  selection  of  an  agent  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  goods  to  be  handled. 
One  may  find  an  agent  willing  to  handle  eement,  lumber,  or  steel  when  he  has  no 
special  facilities  except  perhaps  storage  space,  whereas  others  may  have  their  own  dock 
warehouses  and  lighters.   Many  importers  only  order  after  they  have  sold,  while  others 

carry  large  stocks  and  showrooms.  It  is  hard  to  classify  some  of  them  in  the  matter  of 
goods  handled,  as  some  of  the  largest  houses  import  railway  and  building  material 
alongside  of  rubber  and  food  products.  Some  companies,  however,  do  make  an  attempt 
to  specialize. 

THE  COMMISSION  AGENT 

This  class  of  importing  house  generally  sells  goods  on  commission.  Some  have 
storage  space  and  receive  merchandise  on  consignment,  but  seldom  for  their  own 
account.  An  office  with  a  sample  room  is  the  unit  of  operation.  There  may  be  a 
head  office  with  several  of  these  units  scattered  over  the  country,  each  branch  having 
one  or  more  commercial  travellers,  or  there  may  be  only  one  office  with  the  proprietor 
of  the  business  as  the  sole  salesman.  This  class  of  house  handles  all  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  material;  in  fact  pretty  well  everything  handled  by  the  larger  firms  who  buy 
for  their  own  account.  The  small  commission  agent,  however,  is  the  one  who  is  willing 
to  handle  that  class  of  goods  over  which,  generally  speaking,  the  larger  houses  will 
not  be  found  to  be  too  enthusiastic,  such  as  articles  sold  by  jewellery  stores,  miscel- 
laneous office  supplies,  polishes,  blackings,  haberdashery,  and  other  ready-made  textile 
wearing  apparel,  canned  fish,  preserves  and  other  food  products. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  RETAILER 

Many  of  these  stores  import  direct,  and  in  some  cases  the  proprietor  holds  the 
exclusive  agency  for  a  given  article  for  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides.  Some 
of  these  stores'  are  very  important,  and  aTe  of  course  native.  Probably  the  most  thrifty 
retail  trader  is  the  Portuguese.  He  is  not  as  high  a  financier  from  a  speculative  point 
of  view  as  the  Italian,  but  he  sticks  to  his  last.  He  himself  is  the  cashier,  and  he  sits 
all  day  long  on  his  elevated  platform,  from  which  he  regards  all  that  is  going  on.  He 
is  a  hard  taskmaster  with  his  employees.  Sometimes  he  cares  nothing  for  dress,  and 
on  the  street  the  casual  acquaintance  would  not  lend  him  a  car  ticket,  yet  that  same 
gentleman  can  go  into  a  bank  and  obtain  an  amazing  amount  of  credit.  The  manager 
of  an  English  company  established  here  for  over  fifty  years  told  the  writer  but  a  few 
days  ago  that  one  of  these  traders,  fitting  exactly  the  above  description,  could  obtain 
up  to  £25,000  credit  from  his  firm  any  time  he  cared  to  ask  for  it.  These  people  never 
default.  They  are  close,  keen  traders,  but  obligations  once  accepted  are  never  repudi- 
ated. This  is  true  particularly  of  the  trader  who  is  Portuguese  or  of  pure  Portuguese 
descent.  The  Brazilian  of  old  descent,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  make  as  a  rule  a 
good  retailer.  He  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Empire.  He  has  not  forgotten  his 
aristocratic  lineage  or  the  days  of  slavery.  His  philosophy  is  to  live  and  enjoy  life  first 
and  to  work  afterwards.  There  is  not  a  more  polished  gentleman  in  the  world  than 
this  Brazilian,  and  his  ideal  life  is  divided  between  politics,  journalism  and  law. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  must  know  these  seemingly  trivial  but  all-important 
traits  in  the  character  of  a  people  with  which  he  wishes  to  trade.  The  long-established 
British  houses  have  learned  through  experience  and  long  association  every  detail  in 
the  character  of  these  people.  It  is  significant  that  with  one  or  two  unimportant 
exceptions  not  a  British  house  in  Brazil  closed  its  doors  during  the  last  two  trying 
years. 

THE  SALESMAN 

An  exporter  having  decided  to  send  a  salesman  to  South  America,  or  to  share 
with  some  other  organization  in  such  an  undertaking,  should  have  complete  confid- 
ence in  the  man  who  is  being  sent.  It  is  a  long  distance  from  Canada  to  Brazil,  and 
therefore  some  value  must  be  placed  on  the  man's  judgment.  A  salesman  must  be 
able  to  say  to  an  importer,  "  I  will  send  you  one  of  our  machines  on  trial;  pay  for  it 
when  you  sell  it."  The  representative  who  is  leaving  Canada  should  not  be  bound 
by  a  set  of  absolutely  safe  rules — so  safe  that  nothing  can  be  lost  except  his  salary 
and  expenses,  but  yet  again  so  safe  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  orders. 
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A  knowledge  of  Portuguese  for  Brazil  and  Spanish  for  the  other  South  American 
countries  (or  at  least  French  in  place  of  the  other  two)  is  a  valuable  asset.  The  upper- 
class  Latin-American  speaks  French.  However,  on  the  first  trip  the  lack  of  these 
languages  is  not  a  serious  handicap.  In  the  limited  time  which  travellers  seem  to 
have  to  spend  at  important  centres,  a  representative  on  his  first  trip  will  have  his  time 
pretty  well  occupied  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  British  importing  houses  and  the 
more  important  Brazilian  firms,  the  heads  of  many  of  which  speak  English. 

The  man  to  be  sent  should  be  a  Canadian  and  no  other  He  should  be  of  exemplary 
habits,  well  educated,  and  of  good  appearance.  The  Brazilians  are  very  particular 
about  dress.  Even  the  policemen  on  the  street  are  immaculate  in  their  clean  collars 
and  white  starched  protruding  cuffs.  The  salesman  who  is  to  be  sent  should  be  notified 
at  least  six  months  beforehand,  if  it  is  his  first  trip.  He  should  read  up  all  the  material 
available  on  the  subject  of  export,  and  he  should  get  into  to-uch  with  some 
one  who  has  recently  returned  from  South  America.  He  should  have  price  lists 
and  pamphlets  describing  his  products  printed  in  Portuguese.  Before  leaving 
Canada,  the  representative  should  know  among  the  other  thousand-and-one  things 
how  Ms  goods  are  packed,  the  size,  weight  and  wrapping  of  each  individual  package, 
the  size,  weight  and  packing  of  the  larger  packages.  He  should  know  whether  the 
factory  could  change  all  this  or  not  to  suit  the  needs  of  some  particular  customer. 
This  information  is  also  required  wThen  calculating  duties.  The  travelling  repre- 
sentative must  be  able  to  tell  when  he  can  deliver  the  goods.  He  must  therefore 
have  studied  transportation  conditions,  so  that  even  if  he  cannot  state  the  exact 
date,  he  wTill  at  least  be  sufliciently  familiar  with  the  situation  to  enable  him  to  give 
an  approximate  time  for  delivery  from  overseas. 

A  commercial  traveller  may  arrive  here  representing  a  Canadian  firm  of 
exporters.  This  representative  perhaps  carries  the  samples  of  a  dozen  factories. 
But  at  the  outset  it  is  seen,  or  surmised,  that  the  manufacturers  either  do  not  know 
the  foreign  field  or  have  no  confidence  in  the  exporting  house  or  its  salesman.  He 
comes  with  no  better  information  than  prices  f.o.b.  factory  and  terms  cash  against 
documents  in  Canada.  There  are  cases  when  such  a  representative  has  come  with 
trunks  full  of  samples  having  no  other  particulars  than  those  just  described,  nor 
any  latitude  whatever  for  the  use  of  his  judgment  when  offering  terms.  He  has 
gained  valuable  experience,  but  as  for  immediate  business  he  might  just  as  well 
have  stayed  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  salesman  in  coming  to  South  America 
enjoys  the  complete  confidence  of  his  principals,  and  having  received  six  months' 
notification  makes  the  most  of  his  time  by  reading  up  the  subject  of  trading  with 
Latin  America,  and  at  the  same  time  interviews  two  or  three  men  who  have  been 
over  the  ground,  he  should  leave  Canada  with  the  assurance  that  he  will  be  able  to 
do  work  of  real  value. 

CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS  SHOULD  PERSONALLY  VISIT  BRAZIL 

If  at  all  possible,  the  head  of  the  firm  which  contemplates  sending  a  salesman 
to  South  America  should  first  visit  the  market.  He  will  then  become  acquainted 
wich  something  of  what  is  required  amongst  Latin  Americans.  He  will  see  every- 
thing for  himself,  and  thereby  learn  the  intricacies  of  this  market  first-hand.  It 
is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  United  States  goods  in  Brazil  is  distributed 
by  means  of  British  and  native  houses  and  not  American.  A  Canadian  exporter 
when  he  finds  out  by  personal  visit  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  as  a  Britisher  he 
received  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  will  make  the  best  of  his  British  connection.  A 
short  time  ago  the  writer,  in  communicating  with  a  Canadian  firm,  was  surprised 
to  receive  a  reply  from  the  New  York  office,  with  nothing  printed  on  the  letter-head 
to  show  that  the  firm  was  Canadian.  Brazilian  firms  received  the  same  letter -head, 
and  the  writer  was  reminded  that  he  was  introducing  United  States  people  and  not 
Canadian.  On  investigation,  the  company  in  question  proved  to  be  completely 
Canadian,  with  an  export  office  in  New  York.  Another  case  worth  mentioning  is 
that  of  a  representative  of  a  Canadian  exporter  who  arrived  in  Brazil  with  calling 
cards  on  which  was  printed  the  address  "New  York,  Toronto  and  Montreal."  Though 
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the  head  office  proved  to  be  in  Toronto,  it  was  needlessly  difficult  to  convince  British 
house*  of  that  fact.  There  is  nothing  to  be  lost  by  selling  Canadian  goods  in  South 
America  from  Canada  and  not  from  New  York. 

The  value  of  this  and  many  other  points  will  only  be  fully  understood  by 
personal  contact  with  Brazil,  of  which  the  Canadian  exporter  should  not  fail  to  avail 
himself.  He  will  then  meet  the  importers  individually,  and  will  learn  their  point 
of  view  and  their  requirements  at  close  hand.  He  will  also  learn  how  important  it 
is  to  leave  Canada  with  a  complete  knowledge  as  to  how  he  is  going  to  get  his 
product  to  Brazil. 

It  will  be  pretty  safe  to  say  that  during  the  first  personal  visit  which  a  Canadian 
exporter  makes  to  Brazil  or  any  foreign  country,  he  will  find  himself  confronted  by 
many  questions  which  he  cannot  answer  but  about  which  he  could  have  informed 
himself  before  he  left  home,  had  he  thought  of  them.  As  any  subordinate  repre- 
sentative requires  the  advice  and  the  complete  support  of  the  principal  of  his  firm 
when  going  on  foreign  service,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  that  principal 
should  through  personal  experience  have  a  complete  grasp  of  the  situation. 

In  conclusion,  a  review  of  the  foregoing  article  brings  out  the  three  following 
points: — 

(1)  Canadian  manufacturers  in  order  to  introduce  their  products  must  be 
.villing  to  place  them  here  on  trial  without  risk  to  the  importer. 

(2)  Canadian  manufacturers  should  combine  to  have  purely  Canadian  selling 
organization  located  in  Brazil. 

(3)  Manufacturers  should  endeavour  to  visit  the  ground  personally  before  send- 
ing out  a  subordinate  representative. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Australian  Customs  to  Make  Allowance  for  Drawbacks  Granted  in  Country 

of  Export 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  a  cablegram  from  D.  H. 
Ross,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  reporting  a  new  Australian  customs  decision 
which  will  benefit  Canadian  exporters  of  automobiles,  machinery,  or  any  other  articles 
manufactured  partly  from  foreign  material  on  which  Canadian  import  duty  has  been 
paid.  Heretofore  the  fair  market  value  in  the  exporting  country  has  been  the  basis 
of  valuation  for  duty  purposes  in  Australia.  No  reduction  for  this  fair  market  value 
was  allowed  on  account  of  any  customs  drawback  of  duty  which  might  be  granted 
in  the  exporting  country.  This  customs  drawback  of  duty,  to  the  extent  of  99  per 
cent,  is  granted  in  Canada  with  reference  to  duty  which  has  been  collected  on  imported 
material  when  the  same  is  re-exported  as  part  of  a  further  manufactured  article.  In 
the  case  of  manufactured  products,  embodying  some  imported  parts  sold  in  domestic 
trade,  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  these  parts  would  have  to  be  included  in  the  home 
consumption  values  but  would  not  necessarily  be  included  when  the  goods  were 
exported.  The  new  Australian  regulation  is  set  forth  in  the  following  cablegram  from 
Trade  Commissioner  Ross: — 

"  Melbourne,  Australia,  June  14,  1922. — Commonwealth  Customs  now  advise 
in  future  the  value  for  duty  will  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  home  consumption  duty 
paid  value  in  the  country  of  export  from  which  will  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  the 
amount  of  drawback  paid  or  to  be  paid  on  exportation  provided  the  invoice  from  the 
exporter  shows  the  full  duty  paid  home  consumption  price  and  clearly  indicates  (a) 
that  the  home  consumption  value  declared  to  (quoting  it)  is  the  duty  paid  price  (b) 
the  amount  claimed  as  a  deduction  for  drawback  (which  should  be  supported  by  a 
certificate  from  the  Customs  Department  in  the  country  of  export).  The  above  deci- 
sion will  apply  to  goods  entered  on  and  after  1st  July,  1922." 
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United  States  Dumping  Clause  and  Canadian  Goods 

Trade  Commissioner  Fredertc  Hudd 

New  York  City,  June  14,  1922.— The  United  States  Treasury  continues  to  make 
occasional  decisions  with  regard  to  the  alleged  dumping  of  Canadian  goods  in  the 
United  States  market.  Under  Treasury  Decision  No.  39139,  dated  May  26,  1922  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  makes  finding  under  section  201-A,  Anti-Dumping  'Act, 
1921,  of  dumping  in  the  case  of  fountain  syringes,  unfinished  and  without  fittings! 
imported  from  Canada.    The  finding  reads  as  follows: 

^  After  due  investigation  I  find  that  the  industry  of  making  fountain  syringes 
is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  reason  of  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  fountain  syringes  unfinished,  and  without  fittings,  imported  from  Canada,  and 
that  such  merchandise  is  sold  or  is  likely  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States  at  less'  than 
its  fair  value." 

Hereafter  appraising  officers  will  scrutinize  every  entry  of  these  commodities 
into  the  United  States  and  should  entries  indicate  that  they  are  offered  to  United 
States  importers  at  less  than  the  home  market  value  in  Canada,  the  special  dumping 
duty  will  be  assessed,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  price  to  the  United  States 
importer  and  the  home  market  price  in  Canada,  when  the  former  is  less  than  the  latter. 


Shipping  Documents  Required  for  Goods  Exported  to  Mexico  all  by  Rail 

Mr.  R.  Almanza-Gordoa,  Toronto,  in  charge  of  the  Consulate  General  of  Mexico, 
writes,  under  date  of  June  16,  regarding  consular  regulations  governing  the  exporta- 
tion of  goods  to  Mexico  when  they  are  sent  all  by  rail :  "  For  special  invoice  forms  are 
required  and  a  duplicate  of  the  commercial  invoice.  It  must  be  certified  under  oath 
that  the  particulars  given  are  true  and  correct.  Quantity  of  packages,  weight  and 
value  must  be  expressed  in  figures  and  in  full  words.  The  consul  who  certifies  shall 
return  one  of  the  invoices  and  keep  the  other  three.  All  this  has  to  be  done  by  a 
customs  broker  in  the  border  town  where  the  goods  are  going  through.  Therefore, 
what  the  Canadian  shippers  have  to  do  is  to  consign  their  goods  to  &  customs  broker. 
The  said  customs  broker  must  be  furnished  with  the  commercial  invoice,  with  which 
he  will  obtain  the  consular  invoices.  Thus,  he  will  get  the  goods  through  the  custom 
house  and,  finally,  he  will  ship  them  to  the  Mexican  importer.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  Canadian  shippers  to  have  their  documents  certified  by  any  of  our  consuls  in 
Canada,  provided  the  goods  are  going  all  by  rail." 


No  Special  Shipping  Documents  Required  for  Sugar  Exported  to  Belgium 

With  reference  to  the  advice  of  a  Belgian  sugar  importer  quoted  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  953,  May  6,  1922,  page  688,  regarding  shipping  documents, 
the  following  more  reliable  information  from  an  official  source  is  now  forwarded  by 
Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney :  "  In  connection  with  the  importation  of  sugar 
to  Belgium  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  for  the  customs  a  legalized  certificate  of 
origin  or  a  legalized  invoice  of  origin,  whatever  be  the  country  of  exportation.  It  is 
sufficient  that  this  product  be  declared  on  entering  into  the  country  as  is  the  case 
with  other  products." 

New  Customs  Regulations  of  British  Guiana 

Mr.  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Barbados,  under 
date  of  May  26,  advises  that  the  Government  of  British  Guiana  has  just  issued  new 
customs  regulations,  including  the  adoption  of  the  combined  certificate  of  value  and 
of  origin  as  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Customs  Conference,  1921. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Mr.  W.  A.  Beddoe,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Sins  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  copies  of  specifications 
for  tenders  invited  by  the  Southland  Electric  Power  Board  for  the  following  materials : 
220  distribution  transformers  of  various  sizes;  4,831£  miles  of  copper,  bronze,  steel, 
and  iron  cables  and  wire;  5,000  copper  chafing  strips;  200  turnbuckles;  20  lightning 
arresters;  20  choke  coils;  432  pole  type  switches  of  various  designs;  733  pole  type 
fuse  supports  and  fuses;  52,165  line  insulators;  1,000  bolts;  27,000  pole  steps,  coach 
screws,  and  hook  heads;  1,800  service  meters;  3  rotating  standard  wattmeters;  2 
indicating  standard  wattmeters;  1  test  ammeter;  1  portable  test  voltmeter;  2  portable 
test  p.f.  meters;  2  recording  wattmeters;  1  recording  p.f.  meter;  3  test  current  trans- 
formers; 550  indoor  service  fuses;  2,500  outdoor  service  fuses. 

Tenders  must  be  received  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Southland  Electric  Power 
Board  at  Invercargill  before  noon  on  September  30,  1922.  Copies  of  these  specifica- 
tions may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Director, 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  19973). 

In  transmitting  these  tenders,  Mr.  Beddoe  adds  that  they  are  the  most  important 
which  he  has  so  far  been  able  to  send.  The  Southland  Electric  Power  Board  recently 
secured  a  loan  in  London  for  about  $4,000,000  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  New 
Zealand  Government. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE  20,  1922 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  on  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal  exchanges 
for  the  week  ending  June  20.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June  13  are  also  given  for 
the  sake  of  comparison: — 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire 

Holland  Florin 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,   China.  ...Tael 
Batavia,  Java.  .Guilder 
Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  $ 


00 


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

June  13, 

June  20, 

Parity 

1922 

1922 

$4.86 

$4.5028 

$4.4879 

.193 

.0883 

.0880 

.193 

.0501 

.0495 

.402 

.3936 

.3836 

.193 

.0826 

.0837 

.193 

.1592 

.1574 

1.08 

.0807 

.0807 

.193 

.1924 

.1915 

.238 

.0032 

.0032 

.193 

.0438 

.0429 

.268 

.1762 

.1665 

.268 

.2619 

.2571 

.268 

.2205 

.2139 

.498 

.4842 

.4845 

2s. 

.2937 

.2914 

$1.00 

1.0087 

1.0093 

.49846 

.4898 

.4908 

.44 

.3681 

.3583 

.3245 

.1412 

.1400 

.193 

4.86 

4.5406 

l 

4.4437 

.      .9470-. 9540 

.9267-. 9311 

.631 

.8170 

.8024 

.402 

.3858 

.3835 

.49 

.5270 

.5299 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested 
in  the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa/'  or  the  Boards  of 
Trade  at  St.  John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock, 
St.  Mary's  (Ont.),  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Brantford,  London,  and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  Border 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor  ;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices 
at  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Inquiries  for  Leather,  Hides,  and  Boots  and  Shoes  in  Scandinavia  (Norway, 

Sweden  and  Denmark) 

(See  report  in  this  issue,  page  1031) 

111.  Sole  leather. — A  firm  of  leather  merchants  want  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  all  grades  of  sole  leather,  sides,  backs,  bellies,  etc. 

112.  Upper  leathers. — Box  calf  and  box  sides,  patent  and  glace  kid  leathers  are 
desired  by  Christiania  concern. 

113.  Leather. — A  Christiania  firm  are  interested  in  the  importation  of  sole  leather 
arid  upper  leathers  of  all  kinds. 

114.  Upper  leathers. — A  firm  of  leather  importers  in  Sweden  is  in  the  market 
for  upper  leathers,  glace  kid,  box  calf,  patent  kid,  etc. 

115.  Sole  leather. — This  is  required  by  a  Stockholm  firm,  who  would  like  to 
receive  quotations. 

116.  Leathers. — A  Copenhagen  firm  of  leather  importers  desire  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  glace  kid,  box  calf,  patent  leather,  and  sole  leather,  bends 
and  whole  sides  both  heavy  and  light;  all  leathers  of  the  best  grade. 

117.  Leathers. — A  Copenhagen  firm  purchase  the  following  leathers:  upper 
leathers,  glace  kid,  box  calf,  patent  leather,  chrome  tanned  sheep  skin,  in  bundles 
of  2  dozen.  Sole  leathers,  oak  and  union  tanned,  flexible  splits,  in  bundles  of  20 
sides  or  30  bends. 

118.  Leather. — A  Swedish  concern  desire  to  import  sole  leather,  glace  kid  and 
patent  leather,  only  best  quality. 

119.  Upper  leather. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  are  in  the  market  for  upper  leather 
of  different  kinds,  also  sheep  skins  for  lining. 

120.  Sole  leather. — A  Swedish  importer  desires  to  import  sole  leather. 

121.  Leather. — A  Danish  firm  wish  to  import  all  kinds  of  upper  and  sole  leather 
except  wax  splits. 

122.  Shoe  findings. — A  Copenhagen  firm  imporr  shoemakers'  findings,  principally 
bends. 

123.  Sole  leather. — A  Swedish  firm  are  interested  in  the  importation  of  sole 
leather  for  export  to  Russia. 

124.  Upper  leather. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Stockholm  desire  to 
import  upper  leather,  patent  and  sides. 

125.  Hides. — Hides  are  demanded  by  Goteborg  importer,  who  is  also  in  the  market 
for  tanning  extracts  (hemlock). 

126.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  Swedish  firm  are  interested  in  the  importation,  of 
boots  and  shoes,  especially  with  textile  uppers  of  different  kinds. 

127.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  firm  in  Stockholm  desire  to  import  boots  and  shoes 
and  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds. 

128.  Boots  and  shoes. — A  firm  of  boots  and  shoes  merchants  desire  to  import 
all  kinds  of  boots  and  shoes. 
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129.  Boots  and  shoes. — Canadian  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  are  requested 

to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Copenhagen. 

Miscellaneous  Inquiries 

130.  Condensed  milk. — A  London  firm  engaged  in  the  sale  of  Danish  condensed 
milk  could  handle  goods  of  every  description  and  would  like  to  get  into  touch  with 
packers  seeking  business  in  Great  Britain. 

131.  Canned  butter. — A  prominent  firm  of  Jamaica  distributors  are  open  to 
receive  offers  for  Canadian  canned  butter  in  ^-pound,  1-pound,  14-pound  and  28- 
pound  tins,  to  be  shipped  100  pounds  to  the  case.  This  firm  are  in  a  position  to  sell 
a  considerable  quantity  of  butter  if  it  competes  with  Danish  offers. 

132.  Potatoes. — A  well-known  Havana  commission  merchant  wishes  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Cuban  market,  on  a  brokerage  basis,  a  Canadian  exporter  of  potatoes. 

133.  Hosiery,  underwear,  and  gloves. — A  manufacturer's  agent  in  London  is 
desirous  of  securing  the  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hosiery, 
underwear  and  gloves. 

134.  Exhibitors. — A  Brazilian  branch  of  Birmingham  firm  is  willing  to  exhibit 
at  Centennial  Exposition  Canadian  machinery,  tools,  and  other  hardware.  Manu- 
facturers must  be  willing  to  pay  .expenses  incurred. 

135.  Malleable  iron  sheets. — An  established  Brussels  firm  desires  to  represent, 
in  Belgium,  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  malleable  iron  sheets  for  transformers. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

Subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  sailing  dates  are  approximate. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  27;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
July  11. 

To  Liverpool. — Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5; 
Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  18. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  27 ;  Empress  of  India,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
August  3 ;  Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  August  8. 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Tyrrhenia,  Cunard  Line,  June  27;  Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ldt.,  June  30;  Canada,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  1;  Corinaldo, 
Cunard  Line,  July  8;  Candian  Pioneer,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine, 
July  8;  Regina,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  8;  Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  14;  Albania,  Cunard  Line,  July  15;  Megantic,  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  July  15;  Canopic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  22. 

To  London. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  1;  Vitellia,  Cunard  Line,  July  8; 
Andania,  Cunard  Line,  July  22;  Vrllavia,  Cunard  Line,  July  29. 

To  Glasgow. — Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  June  30;  Metagama*,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  1;  Scotian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
July  3;  Canadian  Navigator,  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  7; 
Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  14;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  July  15;  Cassandra,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  July  28;  Metagama,  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  29;  Tunisian,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd., 
Aug.  12. 

To  Hull. — Wyncote,  Furness  Line,  June  26;  Comino,  Furness  Line,  early  July; 
Cornish  Point,  Furness  Line,  July  22. 

To  Avonmouth. — Cornishman,  WTiite  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  8;  Turcoman, 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  22 ;  Welshman,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Aug.  5. 
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To  Belfast. — Bally  gaily  Head,  Head  Line,  July  4;  Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line, 
July  16. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Manchester  Line,  July  6;  Manchester 
Division,  Manchester  Line,  July  20. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  June  30. 
To  Plymouth. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  1. 

To  Southampton. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  28;  Scotian,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  3;  Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships, 
Ltd.,  July  5. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  July  5. 
To  Havre. — Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  12;  IAsgar  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  July  28. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  Government  .  Merchant 
Marine,  July  15. 

To  Bremen. — Poland,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  June  28. 

To  Cherbourg. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  July  1;  Homeric,  White  Star-Dominion 
Line,  July  1;  Majestic,  White  Star-Dominion  Line,  July  8. 

To  Hamburg. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  June  25;  Western  Plains,  Eogers  & 
Webb,  June  28;  Gurth,  I.C.  Transports,  Ltd.,  July  12;  Essex  County,  I.C.  Trans- 
ports, Ltd.,  July  14. 

To  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Coaster,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine,  July  5. 

To  Copenhagen. — Aledo,  Sprague  Lines,  July  1;  Norjeford,  Norwegian- America 
Line,  July  1. 

To  Eotterdam. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  June  25;  Western  Plains,  Eogers  & 
Webb,  June  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau,  Kingston,  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  13. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Bassa,  Elder-Dempster  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  July  5. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Halizones,  Houston  Line,  July  10;  Harmonides, 
Houston  Line,  July  25. 

To  Porto  Eico  and  San  Domingo. — A  steamer,  Canada  Industries,  Ltd.,  June  25. 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  June  28. 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Canadian  Sapper,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  3. 

From  Halifax 

To  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  July  7. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black, 
Ltd.,  July  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Digby,  Furness-Withy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  July  8. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  St.  John's  (Nfld.). — Kyle,  Eeid-Newfoundland  Co.,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  every  week;  Sable  L,  Farquhar  Steamship  Companies,  July  1,  8,  and  15. 
To  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. — A  steamer,  June  28,  July  12. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London. — Carmarthenshire,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company,  loading  July. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Eotterdam,  and  Antwerp.— Moerdijk,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  loading  June- July;  Eemdijk,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  loading 
August. 

To  London,  Hull,  Hamburg,  and  Copenhagen.— A nnam,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  late 
June. 
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To  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and  Hamburg. — Michigan,  French  Line,  loading 

June;  Saint  Joseph,  French  Line,  July- August;  Mississippi,  French  Line,  August- 
September. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland,  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line,  August  18;  Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
July  21. 

To  Batavia,  Ciieribon,  Samarano,  Soerabaia,  and  Dutch  East  Indies. — Tjileboet 
Java  Pacific  Line,  June-July. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  and  Manila. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
July  2 ;  Talthyhius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  J uly  23. 

To  New  York  (via  Panama  Canal). — Eastern  Merchant,  Luckenbach  Steamship 
Co.,  Inc.,  early  July. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Yonan  Maru,  Katsuda  SS.  Co.,  Ltd.,  loading  June; 

Toyooka  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  2;  Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
July  21. 

To  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine,  July  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila,  and  Hong  Kong. — Empress  of  Canada, 
Canadian  Pacific  Steamships,  Ltd.,  June  29. 

To  Shanghai  and  Yokohama. — Canadian  Freighter,  Canadian  Government  Mer- 
chant Marine,  July  2. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu, 
Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  June  28. 

To  Auckland,  Sydney  ,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. — Canadian  Skinnisher, 
Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  July  15. 

To  New  Plymouth,  Napier,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney. — Waitema, 
(  nnndian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  July  20. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Canadian - 
Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  Aug.  15. 

COMMERCIAL  POSSIBILITIES   IN  FRENCH  INDO-CHINA 

Industrial  enterprises  of  various  kinds  are  receiving  every  encouragement  and 
support  in  French-Indo-China,  according  to  the  Siam  Commercial  Mirror.  Such 
new  enterprises  are  rapidly  creating  new  markets  for  foreign  goods.  The  enumera- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  established  industrial  institutions  indicates  their  scope  and 
influence  on  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  country. 

A  factory  at  Haiphong,  Tonkin,  is  said  to  produce  150,000  tons  of  cement  yearly, 
which  is  to  be  increased  to  200,000  tons.  A  meat  canning  factory  operates  at 
Benthuy,  in  Annam.  Oil  ,  mills  of  Saigon  treat  6,000  tons  of  copra  yearly,  while 
the  rice  mills  have  a  capacity  of  500  tons  daily.  There  are  also  in  Saigon  machinery 
shops,  brick  and  tile  factories,  an  iron  foundry,  cotton  spinning  mill,  glass  factory, 
coal  briquet  factory,  a  porcelain  factory,  and  perfume  factory.  Native  industries, 
comprising  embroidery  and  mother  of  peal  work,  flourish  among  the  Tonkinese,  who 
also  manufacture  leather  goods,  cane  and  lacquer  goods,  and  toys.  Hanoi  possesses 
a  distillery,  railroad  work  shops,  a  match  factory,  pottery  factory,  tannery,  tobacco 
factory,  steam  saw  mills,  and  printing  works. 

Rubber  is  grown  in  the  south  and  the  cultivation  of  cotton  on  a  large  scale  is 
being  undertaken.  Agricultural  schemes  are  being  developed  for  draining  of 
marshes  and  for  irrigation  of  rice  fields,  especially  in  northern  Annam,  calling  for 
central  electrical  power  stations  at  Hanoi  and  Than-Hoa.  In  most  towns  there  is 
great  need  for  electrical  lighting  and  power,  for  the  extension  of  existing  railroads 
and  the  creation  of  new  lines. 

Native  household  wants  are  increasing  with  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
calling  especially  for  cotton  and  silk  rainment,  boots  and  shoes,  umbrellas,  clocks  and 
watches,  sewing  machines,  and  cooking  utensils.  Considerable  headway  is  being  made 
in  the  introduction  of  foodstuffs,  particularly  table  delicacies,  such  as  condensed  milk, 
chocolates,  sweets,  and  biscuits  of  various  kinds. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

(For  list  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents,  see  back  page) 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 
United  Kingdom 

W.  L.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  19  Victoria  street, 
London,  S.W.,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 


France 

Philippe  Roy,   Commissioner  General,   17   and   19   Boulevard  des  Capucines,   Paris.  Cable 
Address,  Stadacona,  Paris. 


United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Embassy,  Washington. 


ENLARGED  CANADIAN  TRADE  INTELLIGENCE 

Under  an  arrangement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  December  30,  1921,  the  services  of  the  British 
Commercial  Diplomatic  Officers,  as  well  as  those  of  British  Consuls,  will  be  available 
for  Canadian  firms,  who  are  at  liberty  to  apply  direct  to  them  for  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  sale  of  Canadian  products,  the  method  under  which  business  is  conducted, 
and  the  t«ist  means  of  getting  into  touch  with  markets.  The  arrangement  referred  to 
applies  to  all  countries  in  which  Canada  is  not  represented  by  her  own  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the* 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous  of  representation 
in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  undermentioned: — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  248  St.  James  street, 
Montreal,  Que. 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  24  Adelaide  St  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia),  703  Union 
Bank  Building,  Winnipeg. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  SERVICE 
In  connection  with  the  British  Trade  Commissioners  Service  which  is  now  estab^ 
lished  in  British  possessions  overseas,  the  British  Government  has  placed  the  services 
of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  disposal  of  Canada,  especially  in  those  overseas 
British  possessions  where  Canada  has  no  representatives  of  its  own.  The  address  of  the 
British  Trade  Commissioner  in  British  East  Africa  is:  Col.  Franklin,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O., 
Boma  Building,  Government  Road,  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogues  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 


Argentine  Republic. 

B.  S.  Webb,  Reconquista  No.  4G,  Buenos 
Aires.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia. 

D  H  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  140 
G.  P.  O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Stock  Ex- 
change Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Belgium. 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe 
Max,  Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Brazil. 

Major  E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — 
Caixa  (P.O.  Box)  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies. 

E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetown,  Barbados ; 
agent  also  for  British  Guiana.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

China. 

J.  W.  Ross,  Laidlaw  Building,  Czechuen 
and  Nanking  Roads,  Shanghai.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Cuba. 

Address:  312  and  313  Teniente  Rey  11, 
Havana.  (Post-office  Box  1290.)  Cable 
Addi-ess,  Cantracom. 

France. 

Lieut-Col.  Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boule- 
vard des  Capucines,  Paris.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cancomac. 

Holland. 

Norman  D.  Johnston,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rot- 
terdam.   Cable  Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon. 

Major  H.  A.  Chisholm,  M.C.,  4  Mission 
Row,  Calcutta  (P.O.  Box  2003).  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Italy. 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Carlo  Cattaneo,  2 
Milan.     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Jamaica. 

G.  R.  Stevens,  17  Port  Royal  street,  Kings- 
ton. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  the  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  sea.)  Cable  Address,  Cantra- 
com. 

Japan. 

A.  E.  Bryan,  P.O.  Box  109;  office,  51-B 
Main  str|et,  Yokohama.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

New  Zealand. 

W.  A.  Beddoe,  Union  Buildings.  Customs 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

South  Africa. 

W.  J.  Egan,  Westminster  House,  Adderly 
street,  Cape  Town.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

Straits  Settlements. 

P.  W.  Ward,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore. 
(Territory  covers  Straits  Settlements, 
British  Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom. 

Harrison    Watson,    73     Basinghall  street, 

London,  E.C.2,  England.     Cable  Address, 

Sleighing,  London. 
J.  E.  Ray,  4  St.  Ann's  Square,  Manchester. 

Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 
J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North 

John   street,   Liverpool.     Cable  Address, 

Cantracom. 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Sun  Building,  Clare  Street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Major  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Ireland.)  Cable  Address, 
Cantracom. 

United  States. 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  Street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

On  Special  Duty. 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Address:  73  Basinghall 
street,   London,  E.C.2. 


CANADIAN    COMMERCIAL  AGENTS. 


Australia. 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building, 
Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Norway  and  Denmark. 

C.  E.  Sontum,  Grubbegd,  No.  4,  Christiania, 
Norway.      Cable    Address,  Sontums. 


British  West  Indies. 

R.  H.  Curry,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

T.  Geddes  Grant,   911  Broadway, 
Spain,  Trinidad. 
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Advertising : 

British   West   Indies,   Jamaica,  methods 


in  *  595 

Acid-proo^  cloth  : 

Great  Britain,  new  648 

Aerial  services : 

Australia   ..  ..114 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery : 

France,  salon  in  Paris  296 

Hawaii,    demand    for   cane-cutting  ma- 
chines 758 

Holland,  market  for .  .   5 

Lithuania,  possibilities  for  sale  505 

Russia,  imports  of   40 

Scandinavia,  market  for  544 

Spain,  demand  for  457 

increasing  market  in   ..   ..  711 

Syria,  use  of  in  123 

Venezuela,  demand*  for  792 

Alcoholic  liquors : 

United    States,    transportation    in  bond 
prohibited  858 

Aluminumware. 

Great  Britain,  German  in  503 

Apples : 

South  Africa,  Canadian  in„.   41 

Argentina : 

Avoiding  exchange  difficulties  in  trading 

with  584 

Commercial  conditions  in  

78,  243,  429,  607,  853,  1027 

Conditions  and  prospects  725 

Electrical  materials  market  in..    ..283,  347 

German  export  methods  in   ...   ..  588 

German  trade  overreaching  itself   689 

Invoicing  shipments  to..  551 

Petroleum  prospects  in   77 
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Argentina — Con. 

Iteports  of    Trade    Commissioner    B.  S. 
Webb,  Buenos  Aires : 

December  10,  1921   77 

December  15,  1921   78,  159 

January  10,  1922    243 

January  17,  1922  283,347,  429 

March  15,  1922   607 

April  15,  1922   853 

May  23,  1922  1026 

Shoe  industry  development  in  351 

Weighing  of  goods  for  duty  purposes..  758 
Asbestos : 

Australia,  West,  asbestos  deposits  in..  ..  852 
Great  Britain,  market  for  asbestos  brake 

lining  687 

Scandinavia,  market  for  products.  .  .  .  892 
Australia : 

Aerial  services  114 

Anti-dumping  legislation  305 

Benzol  production  in  604 

Boat  oar  and  implement  handles,  manu- 
facture of  852 

Business   and    financial    conditions  in.. 
37,  74,  205,  265,  379,  465,  603,  675,  844,1013 

Butter  trade  467 

Butter  trade  disorganization  266 

Cement   importations   declining  265 

Condensed  milk  industry  604 

Cotton  growing  in  466 

Customs  decisions  ,  518 

Customs  to  make  allowance  for  drawbacks 

granted  in  country  of  export  104  0 

Deferred  duties ;   extensions  of  date  of 

operation  51s 

Electrification    of    Melbourne  trainways 

proposed  466 

Ex-enemy  imports  to  be  permitted..  ..  127 
Export  standards,  dairy  products..  ..  512 
Fruit  pools  in  345 
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Fruit  production  in  59,  108 

Gold  yield  declining  605 

Imports  increase  in  value  852 

Insolvency  statistics  1016 

Iron  and  steel  industry  depressed..    ..  4  66 

Metal  production  decline  800 

Meat  export  trade  of  697 

Motor  spirit  manufacture  in  114 

Nauru  Island  phosphate  industry..  ..  851 
New  South  Wales,  automobiles  increase.  851 

building  trade  slack  696 

copra  trade  of  115 

cost  of  living  declining  696 

honey  production  in  303 

imports  and  exports  696 

live  stock  increases  in  304 

meat  prices  low  in  Sydney  303 

mining  in  696 

reports     of     Commercial     Agent  B. 
Millin,  Sydney: 

December  15,  1921  115 

January  12,  1922   303 

March  16,  1922   695 

April    20,  1922   851 

shipbuilding  at  Sydney  852 

slackness  in  building  trade  in  304 

Sydney's  shipping  facilities  to  be  im- 
proved 303 

timber  imports  into  Sydney  increasing  852 
trade  conditions  in..    ..115,  303,  695,  851 

wool  sales  304,  697 

New  tanning  bark  605 

Postmaster-General's   projected  expendi- 
tures 466 

Primary  products  being  largely  shipped.. 1015 
Queensland,  remarkable  coal  seam..    ..  303 

Rein-controlled  tractor  467 

Reports  of  Trade   Commissioner  D.  H. 
Ross,  Melbourne : 

December  5,  1921  37,  59 

December  13,  1921  113,  127 

January  10,  1922   264,  265,  269,  345 

February  6,  1922  376,  378,  423 

February  14,  1922   465 

March  14,  1922  603,  619 

April  10,  1922  ..748,  773,  845,  894,  949,  985 

.   April  18,  1922   844 

May  16,  1922  1013,   1016,  1017 

Reports  of  C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner : 

December  13,  1921  114 

January    10,    1922  266,    302,  305 

February  14,  1922  466,  512 

February  13,  1922     518 

March  14,  1922   604 

April  10,  1922   799 

May  16,  1922  1014 

Representative  in  United  States,  removal  718 
Review  of  trade..    ..773,  845,  894,  949,  985 

Silver,  coinage  of  profitable  1015 

Subsidy  to  beef  industry  in  779,1015 

Sugar  production  in  304 

Tariff  and  preferential  trade  127 

Tariff  board  of  269,  619 

Tariff,  new  233 

Tasmania : 

confectionery  manufacture  in  114 

fruit  for  United  Kingdom  802 

record  fruit  shipments  948 

Tenders:   extension   of   time  (Victorian 

Government  Railway)  886 

Tenders  invited  

234,   273,   437,   488,   623,   760,  952 

Timber  duties  in  94,  582 

Trade  for  1921   423 

Trade  returns  (July-October,  1921)..    ..  113 
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Trade  with  Germany,  resumption  of..  ..  378 
"Victorian  Government's  electrical  scheme 

376,   428,  1017 

War  Precautions  Act  Repeal  Act..    ..  Ill 

West,  asbestos  deposits  852 

Wheat  decontrol  in  302 

Wireless  agreement  799 

Woodpulp  tests  604 

Wool,  cheap  grade  being  used  for  bed- 
ding 304 

Wool  exports  freed  of  restriction  115 

Wool  production  enormous  1014 

Woollen  industries  development  1014 

Automobiles : 

British  West  Indies : 

Bermuda,  motor  transport  in  23£ 

Great  Britain,  improvements  in  British- 
made  *.  895 

India,  increased  imports  in,  and  Ceylon  334 

motor-cab  regulations  in  664 

New  Zealand,  conditions  of  market  for..  668 

duties  on  436 

Norway,  extension  of  railway  planned..  718 
Scandinavia,  market  for  745 


B 

Banks  and  Banking : 

China,  Park  Union  Bank  748 

India,  exchange  banks  in  664 

West  Africa,  Canadian  services  in..    ..  108 

Barley  : 

Great   Britain    (malting   and  pearling), 

market  for   36 

Beef: 

Australia,  government  subsidy  to  indus- 
try 779,  1015 

Beers : 

India,  market  for  Canadian  in  754 

Belgium  : 

Builders'  hardware,  market  for. .  .  . .  458 
Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  . . 

179,  930 

Furniture  and  cabinet  hardware  in  de- 
mand 536 

Hand  tools  in  demand  924 

Reports    of   Trade   Commissioner   A.  S. 
Bleakney,  Brussels : 

January  9,  1922   179 

February  28,  1922  458,  536 

March  10,  1922   576 

April  6,  1922   6S7 

May  S,  1922   924 

Sugar  duties  in  904 

Sugar  exported  to ;  no  special  shipping 

documents  required.  .  *.  1041 

Sugar  (Canadian)  in  demand  687 

Taxation  in   80 

Trade  of,  for  year  1921   576 

Benzol : 

Australia,  production  of  604 

Bolts  and  nuts : 

Great  Britain,  market  for  in  542 

Boots  and  shoes : 

Argentina,  development  of  industry  in..  351 

British  West  Indies,  trade  in  1027 

Great  Britain,  prospects  for  in  London..  645 

India,  market  for  in  972 

New  Zealand,  trade  of  267 

Brazil : 

Best  methods  of  trading  with  307 

Canadians   seeking    employment    in :  a 

warning  867 

Centennial  Exposition  95,  5S1 
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Financial  and  commercial  condition  of.  . 

17,   183,   344,   509,   857,  733 
International  cotton  congress  (proposed)  619 

Live  stock  industry  in  477 

Registration  of  patents  and  trade  marks  618 
Reports   of   Trade   Commissioner   E.  L. 
McColl,  Rio  de  Janeiro  : 

December  2,  1921   16 

January  2,  1922   183 

January  21,  1922   307 

February    2,  1922  343,  344 

February  21,  1922   477 

March    6,  1922   509 

March  16,  1922   563 

March  20,  1922   618 

May  4,  1922  857,  1035 

Representation  in  1035 

Selling  methods  of  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany in  491 

Tenders  invited  128 

Wallpaper  market  conditions  in  744 

British  Empire : 

Power  alcohol  production  within  the..  150 
British  West  Indies: 

Bahamas,  certificate  of  origin  for.. 93,  1000 

Barbados,  business  conditions  

262,   342,   694,  981 

changes  in  customs  tariff   93 

reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  S.  H.  S. 
Flood,  Bridgetown  : 

December  12,  1921   22 

December  19,  1922   92 

January  7,  1922   184 

January  26,  1922   262 

February  3,  1922   295 

February  11,  1922  342,  474 

February  28,   1922   485 

March  14,  1922   615 

April   12,  1922   694 

April    7,    1922  759,  805 

April  30,  1922   801 

May  9,  1922  887,  900 

June  1,  1922   981 

May  26,  1922   994 

June  2,  1922  1020 

Bermuda,   motor   transport   in  238 

Plant  and  Bulb  Diseases  and  Pest  Act, 

1921   286 

Boot  and  shoe  trade  in  1027 

British  Guiana,  decline  of  gold  industry 

in  891 

diamond  industry  in  -801 

new  customs  regulations  1041 

financial  assistance  requested  by  rice- 
growers  in  905 

hydro-electric  plans  192 

tariff  436 

trade  of,  for  1920   615 

British  Honduras,  new  tariff  ordinance  in  710 

tractors  in  use  in  217 

Certificates  of  origin  in  805 

Certificates  of  origin:  amendments..    ..  92 

Dominica,  trade  of  in  1920   22 

Edge  tools  imported  into..    ..  474 

Fish  trade  of  900 

Free  conveyance  of  Canadian  samples  and 

passenger  fares  759 

German  imports  into  184 

Goods  transhipped  en  route  to  759 

Grenada,  changes  in  tariff  858 

import  duties  increased  622 

Jamaica,  advertising  in  595 

calcium  carbide  market  in  342 

Chinese  in  1021 

closet  seats  in,  market  843 

distribution  and  representation  in..   ..  738 
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British  West  Indies — Con. 
Jamaica — 

flour  markets  of  the   Caribbean..    ..  918 

markets  of  107 

may  become  port  of  call   on  British 

Columbia-United  Kingdom   service..  300 
Newfoundland    desires    preference  on 

fish  in  1020 

preferential   tariff  706 

preferential  tariff  adopted  582,  649 

preferential  tariff  delayed   15 

reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Stevens,  Kingston : 

December  12,  1921   15 

January  10,  1922   156 

February  10,  1922   298,    300,  738 

February  17,  1922   342 

March  30,  1922   595 

April  8,   1922   649 

May  11,  1922   843 

June  1,  1922  1027 

tires  and  tubes,  market  156 

trade  outlook  for  1922   298 

Live  stock,  demand  for  in  295 

St.    Christopher-Nevis,    changes    in  cus- 
toms tariff   93 

St.  Kitts-Nevis,  tariff  of  710 

St.  Vincent,  changes  in  tariff  952 

Sugar  crop,  1921   485 

Trade  conditions  in  262,  887 

Trinidad,    business    conditions  695 

Canadian   Commercial   Agent   in..    ..  531 

tariff  changes  904 

Virgin  Islands,  new  preferential  tariff..  161 

Wallpaper  imports  into  •.  994 

Brushware : 

Great  Britain,  conditions  in  1022 

Builders'  hardware: 

Belgium,  market  for  in  458 

Tripoli,  required  in  164 

Building : 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  slackness  in 

trade  in  Sydney  304,  696 

Bulgaria : 

Financial  position  of   87 

Rubber  goods,  market  for  in  191 

Butter : 

Australia,  disorganization  in  trade..    ..  266 

trade  in  467 

China,  importations  into  124 

Great  Britain,  marketing  in  the  west  of 

England  212 

Japan,  demand  in  975 


C 

Calcium  carbide : 

British   West  Indies,   Jamaica  342 

Canada : 

Direct  freight  service  with  Central  and 

South  America  273 

Export   trade    (pre-war  and  post-war), 

graph  965 

Exports  and  imports  by  months,  January, 

1920,  to  January,  1922   412 

Exports    to    United    States   affected  by 

Emergency  Tariff,  by  months  

108,    243,    412,    635,    771,  1011 
Foreign    representatives    for  Canadian 

firms  203 

Franco-Canadian    trade    agreement  of 

1921  extended  to  French  colonies..  ..  406 
Fruit   Trade   Commissioner's   visit   to . . 

963,  1011 

Growth  of  Canada's  export  trade  per  head 
of  population   (graph)  916 
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Imports  and  exports  (graph)  372 

Reciprocal   railway-steamship   agreement  341 
Statistics  (preliminary)  of  Canadian  trade 
for  1921-1922   820 


Summary  of  trade  hy  months  

4,  139,  323,  531,  723,  867 
Tours  of  Junior  Trade  Commissioners..  411 
Trade  Commissioners  to  be  furnished  full 


information  771 

Visits  of  Trade  Commissioners  to.. 499,  563 

Canned  goods : 

Great   Britain,   market   for  451 


Canned  salmon  : 

Great  Britain,  competition  from  Siberia  500 

Canned  vegetables  and  fruits : 

Great    Britain,    conditions    in  Manches- 


ter district   417 

Carpets : 

China,  industry   233 

Catalogues : 

Straits  Settlements,  wanted   323 

Cement : 

Australia,  declining  importations  of  Port- 
land..  . .   265 

Ceylon,  prospects  of  manufacture  in..  552 
Ceylon : 

German  goods  flooding  into  1023 

Japanese  trade  with  1019 

Notes  on  foreign  trade  in  1921   790 

Tractor   ploughing   and   disc  harrowing 

successful   977 

Cheese  : 

Great  Britain,  state  of  market  in  Man- 
chester   543 

Chile : 

Tenders  invited  551,  760 

China : 

Butter  importations  into   124 

Canadian  goods  which  can  be  sold  in..  978 

Canadian  trade  with   513 

Carpet  industry  of   233 

C.P.O.S.  improved  service   513 

Economic  conditions  in   352 

Electrical  apparatus,  manufacture  of  in..  79 

Electrical  enterprise  in   751 

Furs  and  skins,  carpets  and  rugs,  trade.  .  513 

German  trade  with  513 

Industrial  activity  in   514 

Knitting  industry  of   668 

Paper  market  in   49 

Paper  trade  of   785 

Park  Union  Bank   748 

Railway  sleepers  in   86 

Reports   of  Trade   Commissioner   J.  W. 
Ross,  Shanghai : 

December  10,  1921   86 

December  15,  1921   124 

January  19,  1922   352 

February  2,  1922    401 

February  24,  1922   513 

March  20,  1922   785 

April  10,  1922   751 

April  15,  1922   747 

April  27,  1922   978 

May  11,  1922   977 

June  22,  1922.  .  1020 

Tariff  revision   747 

Toilet  soap  trade  of   843 

Washington  Conference  \  747 

Wheat  and  flour  market  conditions  in..  977 
Chocolates : 

Great  Britain,  opening  for  in   292 
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Cider: 

Cuba,  consumption  of  Spanish  in  467 

Condensed  milk : 

Australia,  industry  604 

Closet  seats : 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market  for  843 

Clothing  material : 

New  Zealand,  manufacture  of  in  267 

Coal : 

Australia,  Queensland,  remarkable  seam 

in  303 

Switzerland,   condition   of  industry..    ..  929 

Coffee : 

Colombia,  crop  of  971 

Colombia : 

Coffee,  crop  of  971 

Goods  in  demand  in  487 

Condensed  milk : 

German,    extensive    use    of     in  East 

Russia  726 

Confectionery : 

Manufacture  in  114 

Containers : 

France,  regulations  regarding  the  mark- 
ing of  904 

Copra : 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  trade  of  . .  115 

Cost  of  living : 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  lower. .   . .  696 

Cotton : 

Australia,  growing  in  466 

Brazil,  proposed  international  cotton  con- 
gress 619 

China,  expansion  of  spinning  industry..  102 
Roumania,  market  for  goods  552 

Credits : 

Safeguards  in  the  extension  of  484 

Crops : 

India,  wheat  prospects  157 

Japan,  poor  spring  wheat  anticipated. .  872 

Cuba : 

Bills  of  lading  and  consular  documents 

for   41 

Cider  (Spanish)  consumption  in  467 

Goods  in  bonded  warehouse  356 

Lumber  market  in  ..  744 

Market  conditions  for  certain  Canadian 
■  products..  ..16,  183,  268,  343,  428,  526, 

581,   694,   791,  981 


Reports  of  J.  L.  Gonzalez-Hoyuela,  Office 
of    Canadian    Trade  Commissioner, 


Havana : 

December  15,  1921   16 

January  15,  1922   183 

January  31,  1922   268 

February  15,  1922   343 

February  20,  1922   427 

February  28,  1922   428 

March  7,  1922   467 

March  31,  1922   581 

April  15,  1922   694 

April  16,  1922   744 

April  30,  1922   791 

May  15,  1922   891 

May  31,  1922   981 

Strike  in  Port  of  Havana   76 

Sugar  Sales  Commission  abolished..    ..  15 

Sugar  situation  in   427 

Textile  stocks  unliquidated   251 

Czecho-Slovakia : 


Unbreakable  glass:  a  Bohemian  discovery  506 
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Dairy  products: 

Australia,  export  standards..  512 

Denmark : 

Foreign  trade  in  1921   944 

See  also  Scandinavia. 
Documentation : 

Argentina,  invoicing  shipments  to  551 

Belgium,  no  special  documents  required 
for  sugar  exported  to   ..  ..1041 

British  West  Indies,  certificates  of  origin 
in  92,  127,  805 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  certificate 
of  origin  for  93,  1,000 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  certificate 

of  origin  in   93 

Grenada   certificate   of  value  and  of 

origin   required  for  622 

Jamaica,  certificate  of  origin  required 
by  233 

Cuba,  bills  of  lading  and  consular  docu- 
ments for   41 

Fiji,   certification   of  origin    and  value 
for  1000 

Great  Britain,  certificates  of  origin  under 
Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act   29 

Mexico,    consular    fees    for  shipments 

to  1000 

Shipping  required  for  goods  exported 
by  rail  1041 

New  Zealand,   new  certificate  of  value 
and  of  origin  required  355 

Peru,   consular   fees   increased  622 

South   Africa,    invoices  for  486 

Uruguay,  invoice  requirements  and  cus- 
toms regulations  159 

Dried  apples : 

Great  Britain,  marketing  in  502 

Dyes :  , 

Great  Britain,  new  dye  discovered..    ..  749 


E 

East  Africa  :  I 

Roofing  tiles  in  223 

Ecuador : 

Improved  buying  in  133 

Edge  tools : 

Brazil,  market  for  Canadian  343 

Eggs : 

Great  Britain,  increased  importation  of 

Chinese  217 

situation  in  Manchester  506 

Egypt : 

Lists  of  importers  in  718 

Railway'  material,  prospective  orders  for.  800 
Electrical  supplies : 

Argentina,  market  in  283,  347 

Australia,   Victorian   Government's  elec- 
trical scheme  428 

China,  manufacture  of  in   79 

Scandinavia,  market  for  704 

Electricity : 
Australia,   Victorian  Government's  elec- 
trical scheme  376 

Proposed   electrification   of  Melbourne 

tramways  466 

China,  enterprise  in  751 

Exhibitions  and  fairs  96,  192 

Brazil,  centennial  exposition  94,  581 

Great   Britain  96,  192 

British    Empire    Exhibition,  London, 

1924  1016 

British    Industries   Fair    at  Birming- 
ham 463,  644 

Fish  Traders,  London  791 


Page 

Exhibitions  and  Fairs. — Con. 

Foundry  Trades  Exhibition  in  Birming- 

T4  ,  ham  420 

Italy,  annual  Milan  (Sample  Fair ..  476,  876 
Switzerland,  sample  fair  at  Basle..    ..  323 

Export  Credits  395 

Great   Britain,   extension   and  modifica- 
tion 648 

Termination  go7 

Tar  Meulen  scheme,  world  referendum  on  155 

F 

Federated  Malay  States  :  ' 
Export  tax  on  rubber  '622 

Feeding  stuffs: 

(Scandinavia,  market  for  in  245 

Fiji : 

Certificate  of  origin  and  value  for   .  .1,000 

Fiji,  new  preferential  tariff  in  125 

Finland : 

Expanding  industrial  resources  of .  . . .  296 
Fish : 

British  West  Indies,   trade  in  900 

Jamaica,    Newfoundland    desires  pre- 
ference in  1,020 

Great  Britain,  Fish  Traders'  Exhibition.  791 

Sea  fisheries  in  1921  418 

Italy,  dried  fish  trade  421 

dried  fish  markets  771 

Flax: 

France,  market  in  568 

Germany,   cultivation    increasing  385 

Great  Britain,  Dundee  firm  interested  in 

fibre  205 

North  Africa,   as  a  source  of  supply'.  .  628 

Possibilities  of  the  new  seed  139 

Russia,  area  under  995 

Flour : 

British   West  Indies,   Jamaica,  markets 

of  the  Caribbean  918 

China,  market  conditions  in  977 

France,  tariff  on  188 

Great  B-itain,  Canadian,  in  the  West  of 

England  215 

markei   in  Scotland  259 

opening  for  rye  869 

Italy,  market  for  in   38 

Latvia,  market  for  in  902 

United  States,  dumping  clause  effective 

against  Canadian  758 

Food  products: 

(Scandinavia,  market  in  287,  335,  388 

United  States,  exports  from  in  1921   505 

Footwear : 

Great  Britain,  trade  of  Manchester. .   . .  870 
United  States  in  foreign  markets..    ..  796 
France :  ' 

Agricultural  machinery  salon  in  Paris..  296 
Denunciation  of  modus  Vivendi  between 

Spain  and  270 

Economic  situation  in  509,  656,  857 

Flax  markets  in..  568 

Franco-Canadian    Trade    Agreement  of 

1921  extended  to  colonies  of  406 

Organizing  its  export  activities  358 

Regulations  regarding  marking  of  con- 
tainers 904 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Hercule 
Barr§,  Paris : 

December  19,  1921   74 

January  25,  1922   228 

January  24,  1922  270,  386 

March  7,  1922   509 

March  1922   568 

April  10,  1922   656 

May  12,  1922   857 

May  23,  1922   994 
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Rye  in  demand  in   994 

Tariff  on  flour   188 

Timber  and  pulp  trade  conditions   75 

Tinned  fruits  and  jams,  market  for.  .  .  .  228 

Tractors,  few,  being  sold  in   168 

Trade  of  in  1921   386 

Freights : 

Great  Britain,  cost  of  living  as  affected 

iby'  shipping   37 

French  Indo-China : 

Commercial  possibilities  of.   1046 

Fruit : 

Australia,  pools  in   345 

production  in  59,  108 

Tasmania,  exports  to  United  Kingdom  802 

record  shipments   948 

Great  Britain,  prospects  in  England..  ..  371 
Furs : 

Scandinavia,  market  in   854 

G 

Germany : 

Cloth  measuring  innovation   935 

Competitive  ability  of  being  reduced..  903 
Condensed  milk  in  extensive  use  in  East 

Russia.   726 

Contract  evasion  in   969 

Export  methods  in  Argentina   588 

Exports  to  Australia  to  toe  permitted..  127 

Exports  to  Japan   45 

Exports  to  South  Africa   17 

Flax   culture  increasing   385 

Future  trade  policy  of   325 

Goods  flooding  into  Ceylon   1023 

Imports   into  British  West  Indies..    ..  184 

Kraft  paper  in  demand   791 

Operations  of  the  "open"  contract.  .    .  .  803 

Paper  prices   969 

Rise  of  mark  reducing  trade  activity..  958 

Trade  with  Australia   378 

Trade  with  China   513 

Trade  with  India   193 

Trade  with  Russia   158 

Glass : 

Unbreakable:  a  Bohemian  discovery....  506 
Gold : 

Australia  declining  yield   605 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  de- 
cline of  industry   891 

Gold  Coast: 

Conditions  on  the   194 

Grinding  wheels : 

Japan,  market  for  Canada..   543 

Grain : 

Great  Britain,  future  trade   842 

Scandinavia,  market  for   245 

Great  Britain : 

Aluminumware,  German,  in   503 

Anglo-Russian  trade  during  1921   224 

Asbestos  brake  lining  in  demand  in  Man- 
chester  687 

Barley    (malting  and  pearling)  market 

in  Manchester   36 

Bolts  and  nuts,  market  for   542 

Bristol,  reports  of  Acting  Trade  Com- 
missioner A.  B.  Muddiman : 

January  26,  1922   212 

January  18,  1922   215 

February  6,  1922   292 

February  8,  1922   328 

February  27,  1922   420 

March  2,  1922   463 

March  9,  1922   501 

March  10,  1922   502 
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March  13,  1922   503 

March  14,  1922   539 

March  20,  1922   540 

April  10,  1922   697 

April  11,  1922   728 

May  9,  1922   842 

May  17,  1922   869 

May  26,  1922   969 

Bristol's  trade  with  Canada  969 

British  Industries  Fair,  Birmingham  sec- 
tion 463 

Rrushware  trade  conditions  1022 

Butter  marketing  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land 212 

Canned  goods  market  in  451 

Canned  salmon  competition  from  Siberia  500 
Canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  conditions 

in  Manchester  417 

Cardiff  as  a  port  for  Canadian  produce  782 
Certificates  of  origin  under  Safeguarding 

of  Industries  Act   29 

Cheese  market  conditions  in  Manchester  543 
Chocolates  (Canadian),  market  for..   ..  292 
Clyde-built  motor  passenger  liner's  suc- 
cess 211 

Cost  of  living  as  affected  by  shipping 

freights   37 

Dried  apples,  marketing  in  502 

Dundee  firm  interested  in  fibre  flax.  .   .  .  205 

Dye,  new,  discovered  749 

Economic  position  in  110 

Egg  situation  in  Manchester  506 

Eggs,    Chinese,    increased    importation..  217 

Exports  credits  termination  807 

Flour,  Canadian,  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land 215 

Flour  market  in  Scotland  259 

Footwear,  prospects  for  Canadian  in  Lon- 
don 645 

Footwear  trade  of  Manchester  district..  870 
Foundry  Trades  Exhibition  in  Birming- 
ham 420 

Fruit  prospects  in  England  971 

Glasgow,  reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
G.  B.  Johnson : 

December  31,  1921  11C 

January  1,  1922   141 

January  4,  1922   147 

January  4,  1922   175 

January  24,  1922   206 

January  19,  1922   211 

January  31,  1922   259 

April  7,  1922   637,  676,  731 

May  1,  1922   780 

Industry  and  trade  in  Scotland  in  1921..  141 

Jam  market  in  501 

Leather  market  in  Bristol  869 

Liverpool,  report  of  Trade  Commissioner 
J.  Forsyth  Smith: 

January  18,  1922   218 

London,  reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
Harrison  Watson : 

December  16,  1921   35 

January  5,  1922   110 

January  4,  1922  Ill 

January  9,  1922   150 

January  20,  1922   216 

January  19,  1922   217,  252 

January  27,  1922   260 

February  14,  1922   327 

February  16,  1922   381 

February  23,  1922   418 

March  16,  1922   499 

March  9,  1922   500 

April  10,  1922   645 

April  20,  1922   727 
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May  12,  1922  .   819 

May  17,  1922   869 

June  8,  1922  1022 

London,  reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
Li.  D.  Wilgress  (on  special  duty)  : 

December  15,  1921   40 

January  5,  1922   158 

January  10,  1922   ..  ..171 

January  16,  1922   224 

March  7,  1922   468 

London  as  a  world  centre  171 

Macaroni  market  in  216 

Macaroni  for  West  of  England  559 

Manchester,   reports   of  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  B.  Ray : 

December  18,  1921   36 

January  6,  1922   148 

February  2,  1922   294 

February  28,  1922   ..  417 

February  22,  1922   418 

March  8,  1922   451 

March  1,  1922   457 

March  16,  1922   506 

March  13,  1922   542 

March  21,  1922   543 

March  28,  1922   579 

March  30,  1922   646 

April  1,  1922   647 

April  19,  1922   687 

April  27,  1922   870 

May  1,  1922   782 

June  1,  1922   970 

Milling  and  grain  trade's  future..  ..  842 
Motor  cars,  improvements  in  British-made  898 

Overseas  trade  during  1921   252 

Picker  sticks,  market  in  Manchester..   ..  646 

Pit  props  for  Scotland  110 

Representation  in  Manchester  District.  .  579 
Rolled  oats  and  oatmeal,  market  condi- 
tions 176 

Rubbers,  prospects  for  Canadian  in  Lon- 
don 646 

Rye  flour,  opening  for  869 

Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  decisions  622 
Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  licenses 

under  184 

Saws  and  wrenches,  market  for  in..  ..  457 
Scotland's  industry  and  trade,  1921..  ..  141 
Scottish  representation  of  Canadian  firms  175 

Sea  fisheries  in  1921  418 

State  of  trade  in  Manchester.  .294,  647,  970 
Straw,  leather  and  wood  pulp  boards  in- 
quired for  in  Manchester  418 

Sugar,  suggested  policy  for  selling  Cana- 
dian in  549 

Suspension  of  certain  commercial  diplo- 
matic posts  813 

Taxation  reductions  781 

Timber  market  in  Scotland  in  1921..    ..  147 

Trade  by  countries  in  1921   381 

Trade  conditions  in..  ..35,  327,  499,  727,  819 

Trade  conditions  in  Liverpool  218 

Trade  conditions  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  780 

Trade  in  Manchester  148,  782 

Underground  telephone   service  781 

.Weddel's  review  of  frozen  meat  trade..  482 

Whitewood  in  demand  158 

Wire  products,   market   for   in  542 

Woodenware  market  in  328,  541 

Wool  market  conditions  in  1921  112 


Handles : 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  manufacture 
of  boat  oar  and  implement  852 


Page 

Hardware : 

Belgium,   furniture   and  cabinet,   in  de- 
mand 536 

Manchuria,  in  demand..  607 

Scandinavia,  in  demand  608 

Syria,  demand  for  in  191 

Tripolitania,  builders'  required  in  Tripoli  164 

Hawaii : 

Cane-cutting  machines  in  demand..  ..  758 
Holland : 

Agricultural  machinery,  market  for ....  5 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Norman 
D.  Johnson,  Rotterdam  : 

November  26,  1921   5 

April  26,  1922   899 

Rotterdam  the  leading  Continental  port  92 
Trading  in  1921   899 

Honey : 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  production 

in  303 

Hong  Kong: 

Seamen's  strike  in  401 

Houses  (wooden)  : 

Palestine,  market  possibilities  for..  ..  867 
Hydro-electricity : 

Brazil,  resources  and  requirements..    ..  563 

British     West     Indies,     British  Guiana, 
plans  192 


I 

India : 

Beers,  market  for  Canadian  754 

Boots  and  shoes,  market  in  972 

Douglas  fir  (creosoted)  sleepers,  market 

in  883 

Electrical  railway  equipment,  market  for  232 

Engineering  works  projected  123 

Exchange  banks  in  664 

Foreign  trade  of  Calcutta  (February)  .  .  700 

German  trade  with  193 

Growing  competition  in  market  of .  .  .  .  549 
Importations  of  machinery  and  railway 

plant  507 

Indian  Empire  as  a  market  for  Canadian 

products  204 

Italian  interest  in  trade  of  541 

Machinery,  sustained  market  for  in..  ..  268 
Match  trade  controlled  by  Japanese..   ..  789 

Motor-cab  regulations  in  664 

New  bridge  over  the  Hooghly  6G3 

Reports   of   Trade   Commissioner   H.  A. 
Chisholm,  Calcutta : 

February  15,  1922   .  507 

March  2,  1922    550 

March  22,  1922   700 

March  29,  1922   754 

March  31,  1922   789 

April  5,  1922   790 

April  20,  1922   883 

April  24,  1922    972 

Tariff  modifications  619 

Tariff,  new  550 

Trade  conditions  in   39 

Wheat  crop  prospects  in  157 

Wheat  forecasts  favourable  for  507 

Insurance : 

Norway  companies  in  difficulties   44 

Ireland : 

Economic  conditions  of   206 

Import  trade  of   680 

Industry  and  trade                              637,  676 

Market  for  miscellaneous  goods   731 

To  be  separately  designated  in  trade  re- 
turns  371 
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Iron  and  steel : 

Australia,  industry  depressed  4G6 

Scandinavia,  trade  and  its  requirements.  . 

409,   429,  514 

South  Africa,  production  435 

Sweden,  production   48 

Italy: 

Commission  agent  as  a  means  exporting  656 

Direct  exchange  parcel  post  with  113 

Dried  fish  markets  of  771 

Dried  fish  trade  421 

Flour  market  in   38 

Free  importation  of  wheat  651 

Industrial   and  financial    situation    in.  . 

13,  152,  373,  533,  684,  873,  968 

Interest  of,  in  Indian  trade  541 

(Milan  Sample  Fair  476,  876 

Mineral  production  in  1921  )68 

Payment  of  debts  by  Italian  merchants 

to  foreign  creditors  662 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL. 
Clarke,  Milan : 

December  3,  1921   13 

December  6,  1921   38 

January  5,  1922   152 

February  10,  1922   373 

February  22,  1922   421 

March  15,  1922   533 

March  23,  1922   656 

April  11,  1922   684 

April  25,  1922   877 

May  12,  1922   873 

May  12,  1922   876 

May  18,  1922   968 

May  19,  1922   991 

Rubber  goods  market  in  877,  936 

Rye  production  and  imports  991 

Tariff  decisions  904 

Wheat  production  and  imports  931 

J 

Jam : 

Great  Britain,  market  in   501 

Japan  : 

Butter  in  demand  in   975 

Canada-Japan  trade,  1921    692 

Economic  conditions  in..   ..510,  652,  792,  976 

German  imports  into   44 

Grinding  wheels,  market  for   543 

Increased  duties  on  copper,  bronze,  and 

brass   620 

Lumber  shipments  to   618 

Match  market  in  India  controlled  by....  789 

Mineral  production  in  January   653 

Reports   of   Trade    Commissioner   A.  E. 
Bryan,  Yokohama: 

December  1  1921   44 

January  1922   425 

February  20,  1922   510 

March  21,  1922   606 

March  15,   1922  618,  652 

March  30,   1922    620 

March  28,   J922   692 

April   15,   1922   792 

May  15,  1922   976 

May  27,  1922   975 

Report  of  M.   Malabar,  Office  of  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Yokohama: 

March  10,  1922                               .  .  .  .  543 

Rice  ahrvest  for  1921   606 

Salted  salmon,  market  for   425 

Spring  wheat  crop  anticipations   872 

Trade  with  Ceylon  1019 

Trade  of,  for  1921   692 

K 

Kenya : 

Bamboo  resources  to  be  utilized  for  manu- 
facture of  paper  pulp  995 


Pagb 

L 

Labour : 

India,  industrial  unrest  302 

Latvia : 

Commercial  needs  of  348 

Flour  market  in  902 

Leather : 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Bristol  869 

Lithuania  : 

Agricultural  machinery  for  505 

Live  stock:  > 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  increase  in  304 
Brazil,  industry  in  477 

M 

Machinery : 

India,  increased  imports  of,  and  railway 

plant  507 

sustained  market  for  in  269 

Manchuria,  in  demand  607 

Scandinavia,  market  for  and  implements  571 
Macaroni : 

Great  Britain,  for  west  of  England..   ..  539 
position  of  market  216 

Manchuria : 

Machinery  and  hardware  in  demand.  .   .  .  607 

Marks : 

Germany,  rise  of,  reducing  trade  activity  958 

Matches : 

India,  controlled  by  Japanese  789 

Meat : 

Australia,  export  trade  of  697 

subsidy  to  industry'  1015 

New  iSouth  Wales,  low  prices  in  Sydney.  303 

Great  Britain,  Weddel's  review  on  frozen, 

1921   482 

Metals : 

Australia,  decline  in  production  800 

Scandinavia,  trade  in  658 

Metric  system : 

Netherlands   East  Indies,   adoption   of.  .  806 

Mexico  : 

Consular  fees  for  shipments  to  1000 

Shipping  documents  to  by  rail  1041 

Toy  trade  possibilities  in  Central  743 

Milling : 

Great  Britain,  future  of  trade  842 

Mining  and  minerals: 

Australia,  New  South  Wales  696 

Italy,  production  in  1921   368 

Motor  lorries : 

New  Zealand,  market  for  in  948 

Motor  spirit : 

Australia,  manufacture  of,  in  114 

Mfctor  vehicles : 

Australia,  increase  in  use  of  851 

Finland,  demand  for,  in  995 

South  America,  as  a  market  1030 

N 

Netherlands  East  Indies : 

As  an  export  market  iSS 

Newfoundland : 

Business  conditions  in  889,  94E 

Desires  preference  on  fish  in  Jamaica.l02( 
New  certificate  of  value  required  for.  .  43^ 

Notes  on  import  lines  in  945 

Tax  on  commercial  travellers  in  St.  John's  710 
Trade  of  570 

New  Guinea : 

Resources  of  223 
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New  Zealand : 

Boot  and  shoe  trade   267 

Canadian  representation  desired  in..  ..1018 

Clothing-  material,  manufacture  in   267 

Conversion  rates  for  duty  purposes  in..  520 

Depreciated  currency  surtax   804 

Dumping-  duty'   582 

Financial  conditions  in..  ..508,  606,  915,  1020 

Housing  Act   113 

Imports  from  Canada  into..   ..508,  985,  1018 

Lorries,  market  for,  in   948 

Motor  car  market  conditions  in   668 

Motor  vehicles,  duties   436 

Onions,  market  for  in   118 

Prospective    opportunities   for  Canadian 

exporters   326 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  W.  A. 
Beddoe,  Auckland : 

December  19,  1921   118 

December  20,  1921   119 

January  17,  1922   267 

February  21.  1922  508,  606 

March  21,  1922   668 

May  8,  1922  915,  981 

May  23,  1922    1020 

Tariff   355 

Tariff  changes   272 

Tariff  on  waxes   952 

Tariff,  effect  of  new,  on  British  and  Aus- 
tralian trade   952 

Tenders  invited  97,  128,  273,  623, 

806,  1000,  1042 

Valuation  for  duty  purposes   583 

Wallpaper  in  demand  in   984 

Nickel : 

New  alloy   509 

Nickel-silver : 

Untarnishable                         ..    .  .'    ..    ..  444 

Norway  : 

Extension  of  railway  automobiles  planned  718 

Finance,  industries  and  fisheries  in  1921  231 

Foreign  trade  of                                    42,  434 

Insurance  companies  in  difficulty   44 

Prices  during  February'   583 

Removal  of  import  restrictions   356 

Reports  of  Commercial  Agent  C.  E.  Son- 
tum,  Christiania: 

December  13,  1921   42 

January  13,  1922   231 

February  15,  1922   434 

Wood  and  pulp  and  paper  markets.. 

43,    615,   801,  944 

See  also  Scandinavia. 


O 

Oatmeal : 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  176 

Onions : 

New  Zealand,  market  for  in  118 

P 

Packing : 

Mexico,  cases  for  free  of  duty  520 

United  States,  needs  and  losses  in  236 

Paints  and  varnishes : 

Algeria,  market  for  in   48 

Palestine : 

Portable  houses,  market  possibilities  for.  867 
Panama : 

Present  trade  conditions  in  888 

Progress  of  Canal  traffic  944 

Surplus  stocks  in  841 

Paper: 

China,  demand  for  in   49 

trade  of  785 

Germany,  demand  for  kraft  in  791 

prices  in  969 


Page 


Paper — Con. 

restriction  on  certain  products  205 

Great  Britain,  depression  in  trade  ill 

Important  experiments  in  making  446 

Norway,  market  in  43,  615,  801,  944 

Rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  ..   ..487,  1019 

South  America,  manufacture   112 

Turkey,  demand  in  Damascus   4  73 

United  States,  dumping  clause  in  effect 
against  British  Columbia  sheathing..  758 

Patents  and  trade  marks : 

Brazil,  registration  of  618 

Peru : 

Consular  fees  increased  622 

Phosphates  : 

Australia,    New    South    Wales,  Nauru 
Islands  351 

Picker  sticks : 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Manchester..  646 
Pilferage : 

Report  and  recommendations  on  353 

Pit  props : 

Great  Britain,  for  Scotland  110 

Poland  : 

Requirements    of    in    motors    and  ma- 
chinery  1030 

Postal  services : 

Italy,    direct    exchange    of    parcel  post 
with  113 

Power  alcohol : 

British  Empire,  production  150 

Canada,  production  151 

Prices  : 

Stabilizing  of,  an   estimate  233 

Pulp  boards : 

Great  Britain,  inquiries  for  straw,  leather 
and  wood  boards  418 

R 

Railway  material : 

China,  sleepers  in   86 

Egypt,  orders  for  800 

India,  market  for  electrical  232 

Railways : 

South  Africa,  finance  of  757 

Representation : 

Great  Britain,  Manchester  District.  .    .  .  579 

South  Wales  and  West  of  England..   ..  697 

Italy   656 

Rice: 

Japan,  harvest  for  1921   606 

Rolled  oats : 

Great   Britain,    market   conditions..    ..  176 

Roumania : 

Cotton  goods  market  in  552 

Requirements  of  372 

Rubber  goods : 

Bulgaria,  market  for   ..    ..  191 

Italy,  market  for  in   ..877,  936 

Scandinavia,  market  for   793 

Rubber  latex : 

Possibilities  of  in  manufacture  of  paper 


487,  1019 

Rubber  tires  : 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  and  tubes  156 

Rubbers : 

Great   Britain,    prospects   for  Canadian 
in  London  646 
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Russia : 

Anglo-Russian    trade    during    1921..    ..  224 

Flax  area  in  995 

German  trade  with  158 

Proposed  rebuilding  of  Petrograd  857 

Trade  with  4  68 

Rye: 

France,  in  demand  in  994 

Italy,  production  and  imports  993 


S 

Salmon  : 

Japan,  market  for  salted  425 

Sandals : 

Spain,  popularity  of  653 

Sanitary  goods : 

Scandinavia,  market  for  702 

Saws : 

Great  Britain,  market  for  and  wrenches  457 

Scandinavia : 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements, 

market  544 

Asbestos  products  in,  market  for  892 

Electrical  goods  market  704 

Food  products  market  in  28  7,  335 

Furs  market  in  854 

Hardware,   household,   goods  in  demand  608 

Iron  and  steel  trade  429,  514 

Machinery  and  implements,  market  for..  571 
Market  for  grain  and  feeding  stuffs..   ..  245 

Motor  car  market  745 

Packing  house  products,  market  for..  ..  388 
Special  report   by   Trade  Commissioner 

Norman  D.  Johnston : 
245,  287,  335,  388,  429,  469,  514,  544, 

571,  608,  658,  702,  745,  792,  854,  892, 


Rubber  goods  market  

Sanitary  goods  market  for  

Seeds  market  in  

Skins,  hides,  leather  and  belting  require 

ments  

Textile  trade  in  

Tools,  market  in  


1031 
793 
702 
940 

1031 
996 
571 


Seeds : 

Scandinavia,  market  940 

Shipbuilding : 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  at  Sydney  852 
Falling  off  in  world's  mercantile  260 

Shipping : 

Australia,  New   South  Wales,  improved 
facilities  in  Sydney  303 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  increase 
in  trade  992 

Jamaica   as   prospective   port   of   call..  300 

Canada,  direct  freight  service  to  Central 
and  South  America  273 

China,  improved  transpacific  service  of  the 
C.P.O.S  513,  -557 

Great    Britain,    success    of  Clyde-built 
motor  passenger  liner  211 

Holland,    Rotterdam    the    leading  Con- 
tinental port   92 

South  Africa,  ocean  tonnage  757 

Siam : 

Prospects  of  trade  in  493 

Tenders  invited  953 

Silver : 

Australia,  profitable  coinage  of  1015 

Sleepers : 

India,  market  for  creosoted  Douglas  fir 
sleepers  883 


Page 

Soap : 

Brazil,  manufacture  of  in  272 

China,  toilet  trade  in   ..  843 

South  Africa : 

Boots  not  restricted  import  in  Rhodesia  583 

Budget  of  Union  of  982 

Business  conditions  in  435 

Factories  and  productive  industries  of.  .  551 

German  imports  into   17 

Imports,  January  to  September,  1921..  ..  42 

Imports  trade  of  (details)   88 

Invoices  for  48C 

Iron  and  steel  production  in  435 

Ocean  tonnage  757 

Principal  exports  757 

Railway  finance  757 

Reports   of   Trade   Commissioner   W.  J. 
Egan,  Cape  Town : 

November  24,  1921   17 

November  30,  1921   42,  88 

January  24,  1922   379 

February  8,  1922   435,  486 

March  2,  1922   654 

May  13,  1922   757 

May  9,  1922   982 

Seasoning  of  timbers  in  157 

Table  Bay  harbour  development  655 

Tenders  invited  162 

Trade  in  1921    654 

Trade  prospects  758 

Wool  and  hide  exports  436 

South  America : 

Paper-making  in  112 

Suggested  establishment  of  sales  offices 

in  351 

Trade  marks  in  161 

Spain : 

Agricultural  implements  market  increas- 
ing 711 

Agricultural  machinery  in  demand..    ..  457 
Anticipated  early  revival  of  export  trade  623 
Denunciation  of  the  modus  Vivendi  be- 
tween France  and  270 

Stoves,  market  for  in  Barcelona  624 

Tariff,  new  of  437 

Straits  Settlements : 

Catalogues  wanted  323 

Strikes : 

Cuba,  port  of  Havana   76 

Wage  losses  resultant  from  327 

Sugar : 

Australia,  production   304 

Belgium,  Canadian  in  demand   687 

duties  in   904 

British  West  Indies,  crop  in   485 

Cuba,  Sales  Commission  abolished   15 

situation  in   427 

Great  Britain,  suggested  policy  for  selling 

Canadian  in   549 

India,  a  heavy  importer   789 

Sweden : 

Import  policy  of   95 

Iron  and  steel  production   48 

Iron  and  steel  trade  requirements  in..  ..  469 
See  also  Scandinavia. 

Switzerland : 

Coal  industry  conditions  929 

Sample  fair  at  Basle  323 

"Trading  with  Switzerland"  635,  963 

Syria : 

Agricultural  machinery,  use  of  in..    ..  123 
Hardware  and  tools  in  demand  in  Da- 
mascus 191 

Textiles  in  demand  in  726 
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Tanning  bark : 

Australia,  new  605 

Tariff : 

Australia,  and  preferential  trade  127 

anti-dumping  legislation  305 

board  of  269,  619 

customs  decisions  518 

customs  to  allow  for  drawbacks  granted 

in  country  of  export  1040 

extension  of  date  of  operation  of  de- 
ferred duties.  .  518 

new  233 

timber  duties,  a  correction  582 

Belgium,  sugar  duties  in  904 

British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  new  436 

new  customs  regulations  1041 

British  Honduras,  new  tariff  ordinance  710 
Jamaica,  preferential 15,  434,  582,  649, 

706 

Grenada,  import  duties  increased.  .   . .  622 

changes  in  858 

St.  Kitts-Nevis  710 

St.  Vincent,  duties  slightly  increased..  952 

Trinidad,  changes  in  904 

Virgin  Islands,  new  preferential  161 

Canada,    extension    of  Franco-Canadian 
Agreement  of  1921  to  French  colonies  406 

China,  revision  747 

Cuba,  goods  in  bonded  warehouses..  ..  356 
Federated  Malay  States,  export  tax  on 

rubber  622 

Fiji,  new  preferential  125 

France,  concessions  to  Canada  in  colonies 

of  406 

denunciation    of    the    modus  Vivendi 

between  Spain  and  270 

on  flour  188 

regulations  regarding  the  marking  of 

containers  904 

Great  Britain,  decisions  under  Safeguard- 
ing of  Industries  Act  622 

India,  modifications  619 

New  550 

Italy,  decisions  904 

Japan,  increased  duties  on  copper,  bronze 

and  brass  620 

Mexico,  packing  cases  free  of  duty. .   . .  520 
Newfoundland,  new  certificate  of  value  re- 
quired for  437 

New  Zealand,  changes  in  272 

depreciated   currency   surtax  804 

dumping  duty  582 

new  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  355 

valuation  for  duty  purposes  583 

waxes  952 

Norway,  removal  of  import  restrictions..  356 
South  Africa,  boots  and  shoes  not  re- 
stricted  import   in   North   and  South 

Rhodesia  583 

Spain,  new   .   .  .  437 

United  (States,  dumping  clause  now  effec- 
tive for  rugs  and  chair  sets  582 

dumping  clause  and  Canadian  goods.1041 
United  (States,  effect  of  Emergency  on 
Canadian  exports.  .108,  243,  412,  635, 

771,  1011 

proposed  new  804 

transportation  of  alcoholic  liquors  in 

bond  prohibited  858 

values  on  invoices  916 

Uruguay,  invoice  requirements  and  cus- 
toms regulations  of  159 

Taxation  : 

Belgium   80 

Great  Britain,  reductions   .  .  781 


relephones : 
Great  Britain,  underground  service . . 


781 
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Tenders  invited  : 

Australia.  .234,   273,   437,  488,   623,  760,  952 
extension  of  time  for  Victorian  Gov- 
ernment Railway  S86 

Brazil   :  '    " '  12g 

£hile--  V  .'.55*1,  760 

New   Zealand.. 97,    128,    273,    623,  806, 

1000,'l042 

ISiam  ggg 

South  Africa  '  .*."  \ 

Textiles : 

China,  knitting  industry  of   668 

Cuba,  unliquidated  stocks   251 

Scandinavia,  trade  in   996 

Syria,  demand  for  in  j]  726 

Tiles : 

East  Africa,  roofing  in   223 

Timber : 

Australia,  duties  on   94 

New  South  Wales,  imports  increasing 

into  Sydney   852 

Cuba,  market  for  lumber   744 

Japan,  shipments  to,  of  lumber   618 

France,  trade  conditions   74 

Great  Britain,  market  in  1921   147 

market  in  Scotland  in  1921   147 

India,  market  for  creosoted  Douglas  fir 

sleepers   883 

Norway,    market  43,  80 

situation  in   615 

South  Africa,  seasoning  of  timbers..  ..  157 
Southern  Europe,  handling  of  American 

lumber  in   903 

Tinned  fruits  and  jams : 

France,  market  for  228 

Tires : 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market  in 
for,  and  tubes  156 

Tools : 

Belgium,  market  for  hand  in  924 

British  West  Indies,  imports  into  of  edge  474 

Scandinavia,  market  for  571 

Syria,  demand  for  in  191 

Toys  : 

Mexico,  trade  possibilities  in  Central...  743 
Tractors  : 

Australia,  a  rein-controlled   467 

British  West  Indies,  use  of  in   47 

British  Honduras,  in  use  in   217 

Ceylon,  ploughing  by  successful  in..    ..  977 

.  France,  few  being  sold   166 

Trade  marks  and  patents : 

Brazil,  registration  of   .  613 

South  American  countries   161 

Uruguay,  protection  of .  .   . .   160 

Tripoli : 

Builder's  hardware  in.  .  .  164 

Turkey:  paper  in  demand  in  Damascus..  473 


United  States: 

Australian  representatives  in  New  York, 

removal  718 

Business  conditions  in  737,  964 

Dumping    clause    and    Canadian  goods 

582,  1011 

Dumping  clause  effective  against  Cana- 
dian flour  and  sheathing  paper..    ..  758 
Effect  of  lower  prices  on  trade  returns  79 
Emergency  tariff,  effect  of  on  Canadian 
imports  into.. 108,   243,  412.  635.  771, 

1011 

Foodstuffs  export  from  in  1921  £05 
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United  States — Con. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  411 

New  York  as  an  export  centre  414 

Packing  needs  and  losses  in  236 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Frederic 
Hudd,  New  York: 

February  16.  1922   297 

March  11,  1922   414 

April  22,  1922   689 

May  2,  1922   737 

May  5.  1922  750 

June  6,  1922   964 

June  3,  1922  1024 

Trade  of  (February)  689 

Trade  of  in  1921    297 

Suggestions  for  exporters  to  New  York  750 

Tariff,  new,  of  804 

Values  on  invoices  916 

"Wallpaper  market  in  1024 

World  prices  of  manufacturing  material 

show  greatest  fall  354 

Uruguay : 

Conditions  and  prospects  725 

Invoice  requirements  and  customs  regula- 
tions of  159 

Trade  marks  protection  in  160 


W 

"Wallpaper : 

Brazil,  market  conditions  744 

Britisb  West  Indies,  imports  into  994 

New  Zealand,  demand  for  in  984 

United  States,  market  in..  1024 

Waxes : 

New  Zealand,  tariff  on  952 


Page 

West  Africa   (British)  : 

Canadian  banking  services  in  ..  108 

Depression  in  trade  in   25 

Folly  of  shipping  to  unknown  firms  in..  354 
Import  policy  of  550 

West  Africa  (French)  : 

Commercial  expansion  in  32G 

Wheat : 

Australia,  decontrol  of  302 

China,  market  conditions  in  977 

India,  crop  prospects  in  157 

favourable  forecasts  for  507 

Italy,  free  importation  of  651 

production  and  Imports  931 

Japan,  poor  spring  crop  anticipated..   ..  872 

Whitewood : 

Great  Britain,  in  demand..  158 

Wireless : 

Australia,  government  agreement  799 

Wire  products  : 

Great  Britain,  market  for  542 

Woodenware  : 

Great  Britain,  present  state  of  market..  328 

market  in  541 

Woodpulp : 

Australia,  tests  604 

France,  trade  conditions   74 

Kenya,  bamboo  resources  to  be  utilized  for 

manufacture  of  995 

Norway,  market  43,  615,  801,  944 

Wool : 

Australia,  cheap  grade  for  bedding  304 

enormous  production  1014 

New  iSouth  Wales,  sales  304,  697 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in  1921  112 
Industries  marked  development  1014 
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